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WARD & DOWNEY’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


THE INSANITY of GENIUS, and the 

GENERAL INEQUALITY of HUMAN FACULTY 
PHYSIOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. By F. J. N ISBET, 
Author of “ Marriage auil Heredity.'’ 1 vol. deray Svo’ 
Hj. 

IS A LETTER ABOUT THIS BOOK 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY WRITES:— 

"Genius to my mind means innate capacity of any kind 
sieve the average mental level. From n biological point of 
view, I should say that a genius among men stands in the 
sane position as a 1 sport' among animals and plants and is 
s product of tlie variability which is the postulate of selection 
Mil natural ami artificial On the general ground that a 
strong and therefore markedly abnormal variety is not 
ttelv to lie so well in harmony with existing conditions as 
Uk normal standard (which has been brought to what it is 
largely by the operation of those conditions), I should say 
listtlarge proportion of 'genius sports' are likely to come 
•J gnef physically any socially, and that the intensity of 
Ming which is one of the conditions of what is culled 
tfCins. is especially liable to run into the ' fixed ideas ' wiiicli 
mat the bottom of jo much insanity. ’ 


TWO YEARS AMONGST the 

SANAGES of NEW GUINEA. With an Introductory 
Chapter on Noith Queensland. By W. D. PITCAIRN 
F.R.G.S. 1 vol. crown Svo, 6s. [Now ready ’ 


HOTES on MEN, WOMEN, and 

BOOKS. By Lady WILDE. 1 vol. crown 8vo, Os. 

[Now ready. 

ANTHBOPOLOGICAL STUDIES. By 

A ». MUCK LAND, Member of the Anthropological 
InwiB' 1 vol. crown Svo, 6 b. 

“Bag Artainly brought together an immense wealth of 
tndVsides Riving us his own criticisms, he has stated 
w tfefineslheld by our lendingauthorititsiu pal;eont<»l«»<;y, 
^ tb-it bis Honk is a storehouse of information and specula- 
c* on thovlbscure beginnings of our race.’’ 

Daily Teleyraph. 

tfP and DOWN: Sketches of Travel 

lu Europe. By GILBERT 8. MACQUOID. With 29 
lliuftrations by Thomas R. Macquoid, R.I. A New 
Edition, 1 vol. demy Svo, (3s 

' The record of travel is brightly written and rendered 
Affably attractive by Mr. T. R. Macqnoid s drawings. ’ 
tI ,. Saturday Review. 

Jteapkaswt l>ook read, and one that should be 
ascited by nten whose minds are not made up as to their 
a holiday on the Continent.”—Scotsman. 

NEW NOVELS. 

HUMBLING HIS PRIDE. By C. T. 

C. JAMES, Author of “The New Faith,’’ “The Blind¬ 
ness of Memory Earle. 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 

Ji!^ er tJle ^ ook 48 lively to find many interested 
—Gentle wo man. 

WITA By Cecil Dunstan, Author 

r * *'The County.’' 2 vola., 2Is. 

excellent conventional Belgravians, 
>^TiDe the thick-skinned, with his ‘ little story about 
b'jnip W * Tou know,’ is a comic wooer of the tlrst class of 
UAU. •Athenaeum. 

HUiti LLIE. By Henry Johnston, 

Al Kl»ri of “Chronicles of Glenbuckie. 2 vols, crown 
14 , 

&l»« ‘little volumes are real literature, and deserve to 
. sics."— Westminster Review. 

f tf «i OLD CHATEAU. By K. S. 

*A0lji JOID Crown Svo, 6s. 


’ A JBtjefully 


drawn picture of French country life.” 

Gentlewoman. 


NlkDO FIGGINS. By Mrs. Alfred 

»UllS (Mary Ifoppus), crown Svo, 6s. 

writ ton volume of more than 

■•.rCft,— f.ilrrnrt . 


average 


H-.rest '--Literary World. 

HOMANTIC RIGMAROLE of a TIME 

'<loi Town. By CHAS. T. JAMES. Price 2s. 6d. 

‘J, tv" 1 ? 1 •'noiigh and touching enough to have 
'“•mteu by Dickens. 1 "- Academy. 


?AI ® & DOWNEY, 12, York Street, 
Covent GAUDEN, London, W.C. 
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: a EeTiew of Public Events at Home 
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Deluge-After Deafh-M.rades: a Conversation- Ete.nal runDbrncml-TheResm^tion u “h"e lEg* 


-, - .j Avuuiiu. c/rown svo, 3s. 

ESSAYS, REVIEWS, and ADDRESSES Bv James Martin, . , 

LL.D., D.D., D.C.L , Author of " The Seat of Authority in Religion,” &c. 4 X, crown 8v„, 7s.M.!’5eh. meaU, 
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THOMAS SOPWITH, M.A., C.E., F.R.S. With Excernts from bis 

[In a ft w days, 

E0SES; p °*“- »y Whitcomb Riley. 
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A TEXT-BOOK of ENGLISH HISTORY. For Use in Colleges 

and Schools. By OSMUND AIRY, M.A., one of H.M. Inspcctora of Schools. MMh Crawn sPo 4 ^ 

A GUIDE for PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. By F. Davenport 

^ “ d J ' BAKER, Associate: of the 

MISS DEVEREUX, SPINSTER: a Study of Development. A 

■ • ivT l ByAGXKK DIBERNE, Author of “ Sun, Moon, and Stars,” “ Nigel Browning.” &c. 2.to1s , c.own Svo 17s 
,s descrilied aa * A Study of Development,” and we may say that file most marked dei elopmentTthc utS 
that of the general mlcrest it arouses, and which increases right to the end.”— Academy. p 110 lito17 

HISTORIC TOWNS. (A lew Volume.) 

Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., and the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A. 

BOSTON (U.S.). By Henry Cabot Lodge, Author of “A Short 

History of the English Colonies in America.” With 2 Maps, Boston, Old und New. Crown Svo, 3s. Gd. 

HISTORICAL TALES. By A. D. Crake, B. A., Author of “ History 

of the Church under the Boman Empire,” Sc., Ac. New and Cheaper Edition. 5 vols., crown Svo, *s. Cd. each. 


EDWY the FAIR; or, the First Chronicle 

of ./Escendune. 

ALFGAR the DANE; or, the Second 

Chronicle of .Dseendune. 

THE RIVAL HEIRS - being the Third and 

Last Chronicle of -Lsccndune. 


THE HOUSE of WALDERNE: a Tale of 

the Cloister and the Forest in the Days of the Barons’ 
- Wars. __ — 

BRIAN FITZ-COUNT: a Story of Walling- 

ford Castle and Dorchester Abbey. 


THE SILVER 


NEWMAN’S (Cardinal) CERTAIN 

DIFFICULTIES FELT by ANGLICANS in 
CATHOLIC TEACHING CONSIDERED. 2 
vols. Vol. I. Twelve Lectures. Vol. II. Letters 
to Dr. Posey concerning the Blessed Virgin and 
to the Duke of Norfolk in Defence of the Pope 
and Council. Crown Svo, each ... . 

NEWMAN’S (Cardinal) THE IDEA 

of a UNIVERSITY DEFINED and ILLUS¬ 
TRATED. Crown Svo . 

NEWMAN’S (Cardinal) LOSS and 

GAIN : the Story ot a Convent. Crown Svo ... 


LIBRARY. (New Volumes.) 

8. d. I 

! SELECTION, ADAPTED to the 

SEASONS of the ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR, 
from the “Parochial and Plain Sermons” of 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, HD. (Cardinal 
Newman . Edited by the Rev. W. J. COPE¬ 
LAND. B.D., late Rector of Furnham, Essex. 
Crown Svo . 

FROUDE’S (J.A.) THE TWO CHIEFS 

of DUNBOY: an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century. Crown Svo . 

JEFFERIES’ (RICHARD) the STORY 

of MY HEART 1 My Autobiography. With 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
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NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

Contents for JULY, 1891. 

I. MR. CHAINED SONS. Chaps. XXV.-XXVIH. 

5. REMINISCENCES of SIR RICHARD BURTON. 

8. THE 'Asa{ of PUBLISHERS. 

4. R.8.V.P. 

6. KANE, a SOLDIER .SERVANT. 

6. WAYFARING by the UPPER DORDOGNE. 

7. NIGHTINGALES. 

8. HER NEW DRESSMAKER. 

9. TO LESBIA. 

10. IFTAR in a HAREM. 

11. WHAT IS the RIGHT MOVE ! 

U. VARIETY. 

18. A PIECE of BREAD. 

14. LOVE or MONEY. Chaps. XXIV.-XXVI. 

•,* Cases for binding the volumes of “Tf.mple Bab” can 
bo obtained of all Booksellers, price One Shilling each. 


Cassell & Company’s Announcements. 

WORKS ILLUSTRATED BY 
WALTER CRANE. 
FLORA’S FEAST : a Masque of 

Flowers. With Forty Pages of Pictures in Colours. 
Third Edition. Price 6 h. 

“ This is a charming bit of fancy, of winch wo feel quite 
unable to givo any adequate description in words.”— Spectator. 

LEGENDS for LIONEL. With 

Coloured Pictures. Price 5s. 


WORKS ILLUSTRATED BY 
FRANK DICKSEE, R.A. 

OTHELLO (Cassell’s International 

Bhakspere), with a series of Photogravures from' Original 
Drawings. 70s. 


MESSRS. SAMPSON LOW, MARSH 

and COMPANY beg to announce 
that Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL'S 
Biography of the Right Hon. 
W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., will 
be published on Monday next, ihe 
6th inst., crown 8vo, with Portrait, 
3s. 6d. 

| The book is tenth n from the standpoint of 
intimate personal acquaintance, as well as official 
experience, and its interest is enhanced by the 
fact (hat the author has been able to enlist the 
sympathy and to a certain degree the assistance 
of some of Mr. Gladstone's contemporaries and 
friends. 


FIVE NEW NOVELS. 


ROMEO and JULIET (Cassell s 


JUST READY. 

SO NEAR AKIN. 

3 vols., crown 8vo. 


International Bhakspere), published at 70s., and advanced 
to £7 10s. Now out of print and scarce. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “T1IE DUKE’S MA RRIAGE . 

The ALDERMAN’S CHILDREN 

By JAMES BRINSLEY RICHARDS. 

8 vols., crown 8vo. 


SECOND EDITION OF 

AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 


By MAARTEN MAARTEN8. 
Author of “ The Sin of Joost Avelingh.” 
3 vols., crown gvo. 


“Mr. Maartons writes vigorously in ‘An Old Maid’s 
Love,’ and with lifelike fidelity to nature. The novel is 
strong both in humour and pathos.”— Academu. 

“ To read * An Old Maid’s Love * is a real pleasure, and 
one which docs not evaporate when the last page has been 
turned.”— Graphic. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ALASNAM’8 LADY.”. 


THE HALLETTS: 

A Country Town Chronicle. 

By LESLIE KEITH, 

Author of “ A Hurricane in Petticoats,” &c. 

3 vols., crown 8vo. 


“A country town chronicle as well written as ‘ The Halletts * 
has in itself many of the elements of a successful novel. 
When, added to these, the author has the rimple vet graphic 
manner of Leslie Keith, it has a very real attraction for the 
lovers of wholesome fiction. The author has already shown 
talent for delineation of character, and in her present work 
Andrew Hallett, his meek wife, and Lavy Moss are clever as 
well as vigorous sketches .”—Morning Post. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ GIRALDI.” 


THE UNDERGRADUATE. 


By ROSS GEORGE DERING. 
* crown 8vo. 


A t all Boots : 


/ Bait way Bookstalls. 

THOSE WESTERTON GIRLS. 


By P. 
thn M .11 


N, Author of “ The House on 
lovers, is. 
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Edit. 
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WOK '>! W 0 O D. 
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Corelli « .• I*K her tr* n : 
upon mat’, i this kinu 
success.”— i 


tt in more powerful style and 
language. So long as Marie 
and employs her great talents 
s our heartiest wishes for her 


Bichard Be:. :: i.\ \ .Son, New BurliDRton Street. 


EVANGELINE, Edition de luxe, 

with a series of magnificent Photogravures, 70s. 


THE ROYAL SHAKSPERE 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


DONALD ROSS OF HEIMRA 


By WILLIAM BLACK, I 

Author of “ In Far Lochabcr,” “ A Printers of Thule,” Sc. 
3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth. 


contains a aerie* of Steel Plates from Mr. Dicksec’s 
designs. Three voht., 15s. each. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


Just publiahed, demy 8vo, price 10s. Sd. 


RICHARD REDGRAVE, C.B.. 

Memoir compiled from his Diary. Bv F. M. 

REDGRAVE. With Portrait and Three Illustrations. 

“ It would be difficult to meet anywhere with so many good 
stones and interesting reminiscences of celebrities as are com¬ 
prised in the 400 pages of this volume. Across the scene are 
constantly flitting such men as Constable, Turner, Landseer, 
Lord Palmerston, Lord Granville, Lord Salisbury, Mr. 
Gladstone, Robert Lowe, Mulready, C. R. Leslie, Dickens, 
Disraeli, the Duke of Wellington, and a host of others as 
celebrated .”—Daily Telegraph. 


Third Edition, now ready, price Is.; post free. Is. 2d. 


FOUR YEARS IN PARLIAMENT 
WITH HARD LABOUR. 


By 0. W. RADCLIFFE COOK, M.P. 

What Mr. Gladstone says:— 

‘ Mv only complaint is, that once opened it is difficult to 


close the volume. It is a happy gift to tread contested ground 
m a spirit which raises no ill blood ; and written, as of course 
it is, from your point of view, I recognise in it an enviable 
union of fancy, humour, and good sense.” 


AUTHORISED LIBRARY EDITION . 

CJESAR’S COLUMN : a Tale 'jt the 

Twentieth Century. By IGNATIUS DON NELLY, 
Author of “Ragnarok,” “Atlantis,” &c. GJrownSvo, 
cloth, 3s. Gd. 


A MAN’S CONSCIENCE. By Avery 

MACALPINE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

“An extremely interesting and well-written story.”-; -Scotsman. 


A HIDDEN FOE: a Story of Love 

and Mystery. By G. A. HENTY, Author of “ The Curse 
of Came’s Hold,” “The Plague Ship,” &c. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

“ It may bo read once with pleasure anil interest, and even 
among fairly good novels, there is hardly one in twenty of 
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THE GENTLEMAN DIGGER: a Study 

of Society at Johannesburg. By ANNA, COMTE8SL 
DE BREMONT. Crown 8vo, cloth, Gs. » 

This is a very sensational, graphic, aud too true account 


"This is a very sensational, graphic, aud too true account 
of life in the Golden City.It is really a remarkable work. 

W*' 


WEDLOCK and its SKELETON KEY- 


By KATE HOPE HUNTLY. 2 vols., crown 8vo, v 
cloth, 21s. 

The book contains carefully drawn characters, nnd is , 
managed as regards plot and action .”—A unit! mg. *1 *| Jk 


Vol. VTI. now ready, price 5s. 

ENGLISH WRITERS. By Prof. 


HENRY MORLEY, LL.D. 
Caxton to Covkrdale. 


Vol. VII. contains From 
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The Splendid Spur,” See. 
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ALAN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. Od. 
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best Society. By SEBASTIAN EVANS and! FIUNh n(iJ , 
EVANS. Crown 8vo, paper covers, la. ^ 


THE 


Clieap Edition, 7s. Gd. 
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aud an Autograph Letter. 
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New Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, 6a. 
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LITERATURE. 

Archibald Campbell Tait , Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. By T. R. Davidson and W. Benham. 
In 2 vols. (Macmillans.) 

By common consent Archibald Campboll 
Tait was the model archbishop of the 
nineteenth century, ns Tillotson was of the 
end of tho seventeenth. Curiously enough 
fur there was not much in common between 
tliem), Tillotson was the only one of his 
predecessors whom Tait admired. Tho 
two are the first of Laud’s successors in 
whom even admirers could recognise any of 
the elements of greatness; for no one at 
this time of day will give Archbishop Wake 
uedit for greutness on the strength of his 
interest in Christian antiquity and his pains¬ 
taking endeavours to promote a Gallican 
*hism./ Of the two Tillotson was prob- 
■% the more original, Tait the more 
powerful. From tho first that great body 
if clergy whoso chief anxiety is not to be 
part.v jiien trusted and revered him ; the so- 
alled I Evangelicals were attracted by one 
»/)o<e ipietv, so far as it was distinctive, was 
"! theilr own colour, though their exclusive- 
aess yepelled him. The small and dis- 
’ingaiethed group who, thirty years ago, 
5t.il hLpecl to make tho historic Church of 
Itglajiid the home of undogmatic Cliris- 
fanit*- profited more than onco by his 
’tiiraie; if they counted too much upon 
fnpatliies, they never withdrew their 
Even the ritualists were ratlior loud 
Icarty in their denunciations; those of 
who know him valued his kindness 
ho first, and tho rest forgave him at 
r his sincere anxiety on his death-hod 
p Mr. Mackonochie out of prison, 
tho limo of his consecration ho im- 


I'Haps 

men 


ti< ty 
'.-trenil 
dan L| 
thru 
from 
Ut fol 
kfl 
from 

1 WS 6<1 the public as a strong man and a 
Oian, and the impression only deepened 
51.4* cncl. 

tho impression was rather in- 
late. Everybody knew why Wilber- 
Ir Thirl wall was a groat bishop. One 
j great orator, both on the platform 
^ c “Ji the pulpit; he guided and inspired 
fut deal of “Church work” of an 
lisly satisfactory kind. The other had 
great scholar, if ho was not exactly 
fat theologian; ho could speak with 
of judicial mastery of all the theo- 
, • and ecclesiastical questions of tho 
It may be doubted wliotbor • Tait 
'flight upon any question, or guided or 
any work, though he strengthened 
Luds of a\f workers impartially, and 
^.minded tho confidence of almost all, 
„ “*° reverence of many. Hence it is 

»mnrocomn moo liod 


time to fade, wo should he supplied with an 
adequate and authentic record of what 
manner of man he was. In this his 
biographers have been successful. It is 
true that the two portly volumes are not 
easy reading. There is a distracting num¬ 
ber of cross references, forward as well as 
backward. Often tho story is incomplete, 
unless we will look out the references to tho 
Chronicle of Convocation, a work to be 
found in very few private libraries. In 
moro places than ono there are deliberate 
blanks in the record. Tait’s action was 
nowhere more important than in tho 
private meetings of the bishops, one of 
which, it is commonly said, decided that 
Convocation, after receiving “ letters of 
business ” to deal with tho “ Ornaments 
Rubric,”' should solemnly leave it alone. 
Tait’s diary would have been a valuable 
though ex parte record of what passed there 
and at the Lambeth Conference, and a check 
upon tho equally ex parte reminiscences of 
Gray and Wilberforce. Thore is much to 
be said for their biographers: there is 
nothing covered that shall not be revealed ; 
but, as Archbishop Tait’s biographers think 
their disclosures indiscreet, it is strange 
that they should quote moro than one 
passago from Tait’s diaries disparaging to 
Bishop iSelwyn, the rather that tho oilicial 
memorial of him was a model of discretion. 
Tait himself, too, was almost as reticent as 
his biographers. Letters are generally the 
most interesting part of a life. Tait, we 
are told, wrote no unofficial letters worth 
quoting except letters of condolence; it is 
interesting to know that he wrote so many 
of these, but the few specimens given are 
quite enough. Again, there is little or 
nothing of the domestic life ; we are referred 
to Memorials of Catherine and Cranford Tait. 

Still, after all allowances, any one who 
will read the bulky volumes through will 
learn to know tlio man. IIo came of a long 
line of bonnet lairds from Aberdeenshire, 
who had only just moved into the Lowlands 
and conformed to Presbyterianism. His 
grandfather did much to build up the for¬ 
tunes of the family, but his father pulled 
them down through oxeessivo ardour for 
agricultural improvements. As a child ho 
seemed likely to bo a cripple liko liis 
brother, but they wero cured by a family 
of farriers near Rochdale; tho treatment 
was sovere, and included sleeping in tin 
boots. From nine to twelve be went to the 
High School at Edinburgh; thence to the 
Edinburgh Academy and Glasgow Univer¬ 
sity, whence a Snell exhibition carried 
him to Balliol. Dr. Jenkins did not love 
Snell exhibitioners ; but ho was propitiated 
whon Tait told him at matriculation that it 
was part of his object in coining to Oxford 
to profit by the society of tho college, where 
bis curls brought on him tho nieknamo of 
“Belvedere.” Ho intended from tho first to 
bo a clergyman, and from tho first bis 
friends talked of him half in jest ns a future 
archbishop. A Nonconformist minister and 
local poet, who saw him and Roundell 
Palmer at Seaton in 188.3, predicted, on 
Lavator’s principles, that one would bo Arch¬ 
bishop and one Lord Chancellor. Tait was 
elected scholar and follow of Balliol in duo 
course. Ho distinguished himself at tho 


Union, and was in the thick of the fray of 
the Uniomachia, where he was called to 
order and fined by the future Lord Sher¬ 
brooke—the first of many indications that 
his temper was never quite as cool as his 
judgment. Ho foil under the influence of 
Oakeley before Oakeley had fallen under 
tho influence of Newman; and the friendship 
lasted through life, though in the acuter 
crisis of tho “Oxford Movement” diver¬ 
gence of opinion was a restraint upon inter¬ 
course : oven then Oakeley took comfort in 
the thought that, if they could not meet 
without disputing, they were better off than 
when they used to encourage one another 
in their faults. His friendship with W. G. 
Ward was never quite so close, but its cor¬ 
diality was never strained for an instant by 
the heated controversy over Tract XC. Tait 
was tho host locturor on Aristotle of his 
day, and tho only really eminent tutor un¬ 
affected by the “ Movement.” He had 
to he dissuaded from starting a series of 
opposition tracts. Whon the storm so 
adroitly fanned by Golightly broke round 
Tract XO., he had composed a letter to the 
author which served as a quarry for the 
historic letter of the Four Tutors. Ward, 
always sanguine and tolerant, felt sure that 
its Christian and temperate tone could only 
do good. 

Tait was soon to leave Oxford. A. P. 
Stanley, who was enough his junior to be 
his pupil, urged him to stand for the 
vacancy caused by Arnold’s death at Rugby, 
though he censed to support him when it 
appeared the Rugby masters did not desire 
him. However, he was appointed. Stanley 
preached the sermon at his installation, and 
he ruled successfully. The tone of the school 
kept up, the numbers went on growing: 
something was done to relieve the praepostors 
of their excessive powers, and their still 
moro excessive sense of responsibility; an 
incipient broach with the whole body of 
masters was healed without compromising 
the authority of their chief. Yet, after all, 
it was generally felt that he was not a bom 
headmaster; he inspired no enthusiasm in 
pupils or colleagues. The work was too 
much for him; his diaries are full of gqjf- 
rt'proach for drowsiness, especially at his 
prayers. The school made up its mind to 
rebel against tho sixth, when he lay, as all 
thought, upon his deathbed. Suddenly it 
was remembered that a rebellion at such a 
time would be cruel to the headmaster and 
his wife. When he recovered and returned 
to work, he found that he inspired some 
measure of affection as well as of esteem. 
His strength returned so slowly that he was 
not unwilling to accept the deanery of 
Carlisle. 

Ho had always been eager for pastoral 
work ; ho hold, when college tutor, just like 
Nowman, that his office was a cure of souls. 
Not content with this, he had served the 
forlorn hamlet of Baldon, and made pro¬ 
vision in Balliol for the spiritual needs 
of college servants—who, after all, are 
not shut out from parish churches. At 
< 'arlislo the old theory of a cathedral as a 
place where the canons and their friends 
hear anthems every day was peculiarly 
plausible, for the remains of the old cathe¬ 
dral are no more than a vestibule to the 
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glorious clioir. But Tuit took a different 
view, lie seems to have held that tho 
bishop was something like the non-resident 
rector of his cathedral city, and the dean 
something like the senior curate in charge. 
Then the management of cathedral property 
at Carlisle and elsewhere needed reforming, 


learned conservatives stui aeiena wore studiously Kind appeal in the Tutu i to 
indisputable; he found them enough for his Gray—whom he neither liked nor admired— 


defend 


studiously kind appeal in the Tin 


own religious life, and he wished all men 
to rest with him in fundamental truth with- 


finally extinguished the projects of conse¬ 
crating Colenso’s successor in Great Britain, 


out perplexing one another with controver- and enabled Colenso to hold his ground in 
sial details. His view of the results of Natal while he lived. Tait’s motives, as usual, 
investigation was that the clergy should were mixed and all rospeetablo. He cared 


which gave further occasion for conflict prove their loyalty to truth by admitting almost as much for unimpeachable secular 
with the chapter. He had interests, too, theological facts, and their practical judg- fair play as for the supremacy of the Crown ; 
outside Carlisle. He did not cease at once ment by never reconsidering theological he knew that many colonial churchmen 


with the chapter, ue naa mieresis, 100 , meoiogicai rucm, uuu rueir practical juug 
outside Carlisle. He did not cease at once ment by never reconsidering theological 
to be headmaster of Rugby, and wrote principles. He was certainly right in 
hotly to the Guardian to defend the school believing that the clergy would not 
from being a hotbed of rationalism, appeal- rationalise because Lord Westbury had 
ing to a volume of prayers drawn up by decided that they might do so with im 
Cotton. He took an active part in the first punity. 


University Commission, and like many 
others, then and since, was chiefly in- 


Tait’s whole treatment 
and Reviews was characteristic. 


terested in abortive schemes for galvanising readers, he considered the Essay on the 
the professoriate. Education of the World unobjectionable in 


tneprotessoriate. 

He was disappointed, rather unreason¬ 
ably, that when the see of Carlisle became 
vacant he was not mado bishop : a dean, if 
he is to be promoted at all, should always studiously inoffensive, more alarming than 
be promoted in anothor diocese. Tait had anything in the volume). Ho adjured 
not to wait long for higher promotion, the writers to separate themselves from 
His tragic bereavement attracted the sym- their colleagues, or at least to give positive 


itself; 


considered 


inly right in would rather be members of the Church of 
would not England, living in the colonies, than mom- 
iVestbury had bersof autocephalous Churches in communion 
3 so with im- with England; he gave quite as mu. h 
weight to their wishes as to his own sym- 
t of Essays pathy with the shadowy claims of Canter - 
ic. Like most bury to a world-wide jurisdiction. 

Essay on the His unwilling but effective patronage of 
bjectionablo in Colenso was his one unqualified success. 
Essay on the At the first entry on his work in London he 


Interpretation of Scripture unobjectionable had to deal with tho ritual difficulty in its 


roaders 


though 


downwards; his sister, Lady Lake, en¬ 
joyed the confidence of Lord Shaftesbury. 
There was, no doubt, a desire to give 


Queen proofs of the orthodoxy for which he gave 


them credit. When the public insisted on 


most perplexing form at St. George’s in the 
East, where a well-meaning clergyman, 
without any popular gifts, had undertaken 
to obey the ornaments rubric as then 
understood. Tait never could or would 
understand the inscrutable obligation of 
that document, which inspired a devotion 


viewing the volume as a whole, he joined as mysterious as Tait felt for tlio Royal 


without an effort in an episcopal manifesto, 


Blomfield a liberal successor, and Tait was in which the hierarchy declared their dis- 


supremacy. The ritualist theory" of canoni¬ 
cal obedience is clear enough : it is needless 


appointed. He knew that he was sure to approbation of the opinions denounced by to obey a canon until it is enforce. 


accept, and 


rashly. His biographers go a little out of was quite unmoved by the complaints of canon. Consequently, the observ ] 
their way to criticise Blomfield. It seems Stanley and Temple, though the latter all rubrics is more or less optional, 


that he might not act the clergy of a Dorset archdeaconry. He bishop, or a bishop unless he is onfo/iviug 


here was some danger that in his hands the 
Church of England would turn into a sect, 


actually told him that his conduct had 
the effect, without the intention, of treachery; 


;he oldest, the richest, the best managed of j he was content to remind his correspondents 


but then the mystery comes in-—tl 
servance of one rubric, when once be] 
absolutely obligatory until Convl 


ill. Certainly Blomfield was never tempted how much more Oakeley and Ward had shall concur with Parliament in alter 
;o risk the historic endowments of the borne without a strain upon their friend- alleged law. It is true that, whej 


ilergy, or the ornamental privileges which 


ittest that they once played a part in secular doxy, Tait resolutely refused to do more 

_* J________ _ Dn TT /» nnnniimm/l in T "WT nofVlIlrir'a 


Having done this much for ortho- preached deference to episcopal authi 


listory such as their successors cannot. On 
,he other hand, he probably thought that 
he Church should be organised and worked 


He concurred in Lord Westbury’s judg¬ 


ment ; he resisted synodical censures with said to Hampden. 


to judicial decisions, he had hardly ail 
to say but what Charles I. miglil 


he Church should be organised and worked all his might: among other reasons, ho House 


No doubt he 
ns on his 


lpon the whole for Church people, that wanted to get a wasteful controversy out of Charles I. had not; but this was qi 
Nonconformists and unbelievers were to be the way. His action in the Colenso con- relevant, and he never said it. Proba 
dlowed to go their way without meddling troversy was even more important. Like riots at SI. George’s, which ended 
vith what did not concern them, till, being most liberal theologians he very much complete victory of the rioters, led b< 
irought to a better mind, they should be underrated the historical significance of and the public to overrate the unpoj 
villing to conform and believe. There is, of Colenso’s criticism, but he was sufficiently of ritual, which was really confim 
■ourse, a strong and general feeling that shocked to press the critic to retire from his minority, then large and still respectal I 
his is not enough : that a national Church bishopric. When the pressure proved futile, posed as “ the laity ” with good eft 


posed as “ the laity ” with good ef» 

lelongs to the nation, in the sense that ho insisted on treating its object as tech- press and platform. Their horror of sil 
atizens who are not church-goers have a nically innocent till he should be convicted which few of them witnessed, was im] 
ight to regulate the creed and the worship in tho Queen’s courts ecclesiastical. His becauso the laity as a body have n] 
if those who are. Such a claim is not protection gave time for Colenso’s candour, for representative solf-governmont; tj 
.asier to understand for being clearly ex- patience, and exasperating good temper to poet the clergy to find out what tl 
>ros8ed. Tait was remarkable among tell upon lay opinion. It was even more and to give it them, and to save tH 
inglish prelates for his response to this important in the long conflict between trouble of speaking or evon kraowiij 


ind exasperating good temper to poet the clergy to find out what til 
lay opinion. It was even more and to give it them, and to save tlj 


laim; he met it with a sympathy , earnest, Bishop Gray and the Privy Council. Though own minds. This leaves the ChurcB 
nstinctive, and, so far as the claim is in- it was too late for the orthodox to stop their governed, so far as it is governed all s ‘! - 
elligible, intelligent. It was also quite ears and run upon Dr. Colenso with one an ill-defined understanding between ® 
lisinterested. Others have valued the royal consent, Bishop Gray could still hope for the and judges. There are no better legl'' : ' r ; 
upremacy because it protected the liberty support of a majority of the religious world, than judges when they set themselves! I'■ 
f clerical speculation. Tait loved it for led at first by Bishop Wilberforce, whose to mould custom and opinion into It®"’' ,J !' r 
;s own sake. He was indifferent to specu- constancy was not always equal to his enter- are there any worse when they ostenta!"' 1 '. 
ition, and this, too, commended him to the prise. To Tait, even more than to Thirl- limit themselves to declaring a laMf 
lity. He was quite in earnest in pressing wall and to Thompson, is due the credit or needs to be made. In ecclesiastical! 

3r the simplification of clerical subscriptions, discredit of stultifying the majority in Con- judge-made law is subject to the furtltier l ‘ l!> 
ut he took no interest in the emancipation vocation who detested Colenso, and the advantage of the gross ignorance 1 4 tl' c 
f theology. He desired and relied upon majority in the Lambeth Conference who judges, who, if they had not the bislLp* o 
tie substantial orthodoxy of the clergy, sympathised with Gray. He overawed help them in putting their judgmeilt-- ' n 0 
nd thought it safer without too exact Archbishop Longley, who was easily over- shape, would, as Tait assovoratod, havoumea 
3sts, which generate scruples. He thought awed, still more easily perplexed, and out all high ehurchmon by one j udgnilrnt. a 
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easily perplexed, and out all high churchmen by one j ixdgmjent. a 


e had satisfied himself that the points which always retained his gentle dignity. His low churchmen by another, all liber 
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a third. He successfully resisted all the at¬ 
tempts of Wilberforee and his friends in both 
Houses to remove ecclesiastical judges from 
the final court of appeal, probably for some 
more substantial reason than tlio peril to 
the Boval supremacy, upon which he dilated 
with Ins usual unction. Very likely Dr. 
Pusey was right, and the bishops arranged 
the Purckas judgment. When it had been 
once delivered, Tait spent himself in 
well-meant endeavours to get it respected. 
He had many excuses. Dr. Pusey disliked 
and disapproved the vestments. Bishop 
Wilborforce thought that tho toleration of 
the eastward position would be accepted as 
a tfmipromise (and this was conceded by the 
liidsdalo judgment) ; ho could not forget 
that the Westerton judgment had been 
auepted. Canon Furso was not alone in 
thinking that tho decision of tho final 
court of appeal would be final. Tait chose 
to assume that its decisions would be more 
acceptable when it had been remodelled. 
The existence of the question annoyed 
almost everybody. Tait, who was always 
clear-sighted and often short-sighted, 
decided to pass the Public Worship Act as 
remodelled by Lord Shaftesbury, because 
otherwise there would have been an ex¬ 
plosion of Protestantism, even worse than 
lsCi1 in the time of the “ Papal aggression.” It 
might have been much worse, and yot 
insignificant enough. However, Tait had 
the courage to use all his influence in tho 
Commons to save the episcopal veto; and 
the Act has not been exactly barren, though 
the number of churches where the Mackono- 
hie and Ridsdale judgments are disobeyed 
;oe9 on increasing. Since the ritualists 
have been forced to pose ns defenders of 
law against prerogative, they have confined 
themselves upon the whole to what they 
understand to be lawful. Tait had nothing 
f the temper of a persecutor. Like Trajan, 
he refused to initiate prosecutions himself ; 
•ven when a private prosocutor appeared, if 
t- clergyman could bo brought to show any 
' gn of substantial doforonce to his bishop, 
he was anxious to soothe and protect him; 

' therwise he was grimly content to let tho law 
'ake its course. In most things he was as 
kind as it is possible to be without in¬ 
telligent sympathy. It was a frequent 
direction to his secretaries : “ Tell him he 
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3 im] is a most consummate ass; but be sure to 
i-o d it very kindly.” For this reason much 
it; t was forgiven him. The public gavo him 
t tlj W1 credit for his goodwill. They were 
•o t if grateful for his abortivo labours to relieve 
iwid tnem of the Atlianasian Creed, which is 
U r<7 sot even an apt expression of the belief of 
| of those who successfully defended it as a part 
on J r 'f a serious and not hopeless protest against 
egr the popular view that it does not matter 
■es kindly, upright, clean-living people 
l.j Wieve; though, no doubt this protest would 
'■'! weakened % the disuse of a time- 

h tMoored and weighty form of sound words, 
i pon the whole, Tait’s career, both as 
'whop and archbishop, counted as a success, 
“* - the Bishop of 


of 


jest as the foundation 
-Mdon’s Fund counts as a great work. 
1 ith many helpers, he raised a sum of 
nearly half a million in tho course of ten 
gars. The Fund is now a permanent 
■H'titution ; it still raises £23,000 a year : 


every year at least fifty men in the dioeose 
make as much single-handed. He had other 
successes. He made peace between Bishop 
Copleston and tho Church Missionary Society; 
he not only got Parliament to recognise the 
bishop’s veto on ritual prosecutions in 
practice, ho also got Convocation to reeog- 
niso the bishop’s veto on ritual innovations 
in theory; hoearried tho majorityof tho bench 
with him in voting for the Burial Act of 1880. 
Tho Dissenters had persuaded themselves 
that thoy wished their own ministers 
to bury them in tho churchyard; tho 
Clergy had persuaded themselves that 
there would bo a liberation meeting in 
every churchyard over every Dissenter’s 
grave. Happily, tho Dissenters hardly ever 
use the privilege they extorted, which does 
not exactly vindicate tho foresight of Tait. 
He cared about tho questions for which tho 
influential laity carod; his first charge 
inspired many loading articles ; it dealt with 
tho samo sort of topics in tho samo sort of 
spirit, which was thought a daring attempt 
to grapplo with tho realities of life, lie 
always seemed to be dealing sensibly and 
manfully with questions which ho would not 
understand and could not decide—in tho 
eyes of a public who wished they wore not 
there to decide. His intellectual interests, 
too, were those of sensible, old-fashioned, 
influential men. He made a great deal of 
time for reading, and he spent it on standard 
books thirty or forty years old. Tho only 
important books he seems to havo read 
when they were new were Haeckel, whom he 
easily dismissed in a spirit of sceptical con¬ 
servatism; Supernatural Religion, which he 
did not overrate ; and Pliiloehristus, of 
which he missed tho point, completely over¬ 
looking the suggestion that the chief priests 
sent by night and stole His body to cast it 
out with the thieves. 

The book suggests some goneral reflec¬ 
tions : a Lamboth Conference is very like 
a Polish Diet; the Anglican Communion 
still more liko tho Polish Republic, where 
confederations to support the Liborum Voto 
genorally succeeded, confederations to sup¬ 
press it genorally failed. Tho modern 
Church of London is very like tho primitive 
Church of Corinth ; hut modern Westminster 
is very unlike ancient Rome, for iu West¬ 
minster Archbishops, Presidents of the 
Council, and Lord Chancellors meet con¬ 
stantly without a wink. 

G. A. Simcox. 


Intentions. By Oscar Wilde. (Osgood, 
Mellvaine & Co.) 

Mn. Wilde, in speaking of tho methods 
open to the critic, well says that Mr. Pater’s 
narrative is, of course, only criticism in 
disguise : his figures are but personifica¬ 
tions of certain moods of mind, in which he 
is for the time interested, and which he 
desires to express. Now I have been won¬ 
dering whether one should not, similarly, 
regard Mr. Wilde essentially as a humorist 
who has taken art-criticism for his medium, 
just as Carlyle was a humorist in the odd 
disguise of a prophet. Certainly, I am 
inclined to think that much of his intricate 
tracery of thought and elaborate jewel-work 
of expression is simply built up to make a 


casket for one or two clever homeless para¬ 
doxes. “ The fact of a man being a poisoner 
is nothing against his prose.” Mr. Wilde 
somehow struck that out, and saw that it 
was deserving of a bettor fate than to 
remain a waif of traditionary epigram ; 
so he went to work on Lamb’s strange 
friend, Thomas Griffiths Wainewright, one 
of the subtlest art-critics and poisoners of 
his time, unearthed his curious history, made 
selections from his criticism, and then 
set his own epigram, diamond-wise, in the 
midst of a biographical essay. Various 
readers solemnly add to their historical 
knowledge, discuss tho strange character of 
the man, study his criticism ; hut Mr. Wilde 
sits and watches his epigram sparkling far 
within. About Wainewright he cares far 
less than the reader, about his own epigram 
—far more. 

Of courso this is not the wholo truth 
about those Intentions ; tho whole truth is a 
many-coloured thing about a personality so 
complex as that of tho author of Dorian Gray. 
But it is the dominant tendency among 
many others hardly less powerful. Mr. 
Wilde’s worship of beauty is proverbial, it 
has made a latter-day myth of him before 
his time ; and yet, at least in these essays, 
his gift of comic perception is above it, and, 
rightly viewed, all his “llute-toned ” periods 
are written in the service of the comic muse. 
Where ho is not of malice aforethought 
humorous, where he seems to be arguing 
with serious face enough, is it not simply 
that he may smile behind his mask at the 
astonishment, not to say terror, of a public 
he has from the first so delighted in 
shocking? He loves to hear it call him 
dangerous,” as some men delight to be 
called “ roue.” 

There will bo many who will, as the phrase 
is, take him seriously; but let me assure 
thorn that Mr. Wilde is not of the number. 
It all depends what one means by the 
phrase; for I, for one, take Mr. Wilde very 
seriously as a creator of work which gives 
me much and various new pleasure : he is 
so absolutely alivo at every point, so in¬ 
tensely practical—if people could only see 
it—and therefore so refreshingly unsenti¬ 
mental ; he is wittier than is quite fair in 
a man of his nationality, and he often writes 
prose that one loves to say over for mere plea¬ 
sure of ear—his own literary touchstone. 
The artistic temperament should delight in 
him, for the serious in the pursuit of literary 
pleasure he is as serious as every now joy 
must bo; it is only in the domain of 
thought where it is rather funny to 
see him taken with such open mouth. 
Not that Mr. Wilde is not a thinker, 
and a very subtle one too; hut it is rather, 
so to say, as a damascener of thought, 
than a forger of it, that he is to be regarded. 
Of course all things are relative; and to 
the unsophisticated Ernest of Mr. Wilde’s 
dialogue on “The Critic as Artist” it is 
certain that the brilliant half-truths with 
which the sadder and wiser Gilbert lit 
up their all-night colloquy, as with weird 
fireworks, were “ strange things” and dan¬ 
gerous to the younger man. 

“You have told me many strange things to¬ 
night, Gilbert. You have told me that it is 
more difficult to talk about a thing than to do 
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it, and that to do nothing at all is the most 
difficult thing in the world; you have told me 
that all art is immoral, and all thought dan¬ 
gerous; that criticism is more creative than 
creation, and that the highest criticism is that 
which reveals in the work of art what the 
artist had not put there; that it is exactly 
because a man cannot do a thing that he is the 
proper judge of it; and that the true critic is 
unfair, insincere, and not rational. My friend, 
you are a dreamer.” 

Had Ernest read Mr. Pater, to whom Mr. 
Wilde makes the continual affectionate 
reference of a disciple, or had he “ with a 
little rod ” touched what the Laureate calls 
the “honey-poison ” of France—chanced,for 
instance, on a passage in which M. Anatole 
France says that 

“ la critique est, comme la philosophie et 
l’histoire, une espece de roman a l’usage des 
esprit* avisds et curieux, et tout roman, a le 
bien prendre, est une autobiographic; ” and con¬ 
tinues, “ Le bon critique est celui qui raconte les 
aventures de sou ame au milieu des chefs- 
d’oeuvre”— 

had Ernest been twenty-five instead of pre¬ 
sumably nineteen, or had he even at that 
age possessed a larger measure of the artistic 
temperament, that night in the Piccadilly 
library would have lost none of its charm, 
but it would hardly have been so spiritually 
dislocating ii>r tlm poor boy. For the 
“autobiographical” theory of criticism is 
no more the secret of M. Anatole Franco 
or Mr. Pater than of Mr. Wilde : it belongs 
to every subtly developed temperament, and 
has unfortunately been practised in 
England all too much by men who 
are anything but subtle. Every small 
author is eager to give us “les aventures de 
son ame au milieu des chefs-d’oeuvre ; ” but 
exquisite things happen on that quest to 
few—to Mr. Pater, to Mr. Henry James, 
occasionally to Mr. Henley, and certainly to 
Mr. Wilde. He himself does not take 
Ernest seriously. It is part of the fun of 
dialogue as a form for criticism, ho says 
that the critic “can invent an imaginary 
antagonist and convert him when he chooses 
by some absurdly sophistical argument.” 

One must not forget that the form is 
dialogue, and therefore dramatic. Otherwise, 
we may be inclined to resent some of Gilbert’s 
information, besides missing the subtle 
pleasure of watching a young innocent soul 
undergoing initiation. It was for that— 
among other things—that Mr. Wilde wrote 
these two “ colloquies,” as they used to be 
called, on “ The Critic as Artist ”; it was 
not to tell us that creation is as essential 
part of criticism as criticism is of creation 
All the same, we are glad of the definition 
of criticism as “ a creation within a creation,’ 
and of this clear-sighted illustration of its 
operation. 


pleasure so to direct or waste his faculty of 
contemplation, produce work that will be flaw¬ 
less in beauty aud instinct with intellectual 
subtlety.” 

Mr. Wilde is speaking of criticism in its 
highest form, in the same sense as Matthew 
Arnold spoke of poetry as “a criticism of 
life.” Of the humbler form of it known as 
reviewing, he makes one or two common- 
sense remarks— 


after all, external and impossible without 
an informing, formative soul. Ho echoes, 
too, Gautier’s tirades against “virtue,” and. 
Mr. Swinburne’s 


• What ailed us, oh gods, to desert you 
For the creeds that refuse aud restrain V 


“ As a rule,” he says, “ the critics . . . are far 
more cultured than the people whose work they 
are called upon to review. This is, indeed, 
only what one would expect, for criticism 
demands infinitely more cultivation than creation 
does. . . . The poor reviewers are apparently 
reduced to bo the reporters of the police courts 
of literature, the chroniclers of the doings of 
the habitual criminals of art. It is sometimes 
said of them that they do not read all through 
the works they are called upon to criticise. 
They do not; or, at least, they should not. . . . 
Nor is it necessary. To know the vintago and 
quality of a wine one need not drink the whole 
cask.” 


“Theoritic occupies the same relation to the 
work of art that he criticises as the artist does 
to the visible world of form and colour, or the 
unseen world of passion and of thought. He 
does not even require for the perfection of his 
art the finest materials. Anything will serve 
his purpose. And just as out of the sordid and 
sentimental amours of the silly wife of a small 
country doctor in the squalid village of Sou- 
vllle l’Abbaye, near Rouen, Gustave Flaubert 
was able to create a classic, and make a master¬ 
piece of style, so, from subjects of little or no 
importance . . . the true critic can, if it be his 


It belongs to Mr. Wilde’s paradoxical 
method that lie should continually play on 
the convertibility of terms. Thus, the whole 
contention of his essays on criticism is that 
criticism and creation are essentially one 
aud the same, or, at least, that they 
nocessarily dovetail one into the other; 
aud yot towards the end of this essay we 
find Gilbert saying “it is certain that 
the subject-matter at the disposal of 
creation is always diminishing, while the 
subjoct-matter of criticism increases daily.” 
Here we have the two terms crystallised once 
more to their hard and fast everyday mean¬ 
ing, while all through they have been used 
as convertible. This is apt to bewilder. As 
a rule, however, Mr. Wilde gains his effects 
by adhering to the concrete signification of 
words. This reduces some of his con¬ 
tentions to a mere question of terms. One 
often feels: Now, if that word were but 
changed for another, for which it really 
stands, there would be nothing further to 
say. But that, of course, would not do for 
Mr. Wilde, nor, indeed, for us, to whom, 
presumably, subject is nought and treat¬ 
ment is all. Occasionally, by this means, 
it follows that Mr. Wilde seems to beg the 
question; as, for instance, in his remarks 
on morality in art. When he says, “ All 
art is immoral,” he is using the word in 
its narrow relative sense; he docs not 
mean by it the same as those who use it 
seriously against certain schools and forms 
of art: though they say “immoral” they 
mean “ unspiritual,” and that is the meaning 
many people •will attach to the word in 
Mr. Wilde’s phrase. They will thus 
be quite unnecessarily shocked by a mere 
quibble of words, and their roal position is 
left unassailed; the real question at issue 
being whether or not there is certain art 
which is dangerous to the spirit, of which 
one should feel as Mr. Pater says in Marius : 
“ This is what I may not look at.” If life 
be really a struggle between higher and 
lower, if art is anything more than a form 
of sensuous indulgence, this is a question to 
be answered. Mr. Wilde does not leave us 
quite clear as to his side in the matter, 
though he seems to lay over-much stress on 
the sensuous side of art, a side which is, 


and says hard things of chastity and self- 
sacrifice—really a very “ young ” and quite 
illogical position in an ago which has 
accepted evolution. Ho quotes M. Renan 
to the effect that “ Nature cares little about . 
chastity ” ; but does that prove anything •. - 
save that Nature is always behind the age, 
as Mr. Wilde tells us in another place 'i . 
Surely it is by such ideals, of which, onee ■. 
seen, the beauty haunts him through all 
his sinnings, that man evolves at all, 
striving and failing and striving, till slowly 
what was once the ideal becomes the 
instinct. 

But I am not recking my own rede, aud 
am in danger of growing quite “heated," , 
as they say of politicians, while Mr. Wilde 
is doubtless smiling in his sleeve. 

Lot us leave contention and enjoy. I 
have referred to two or three of the in¬ 
teresting qualities in these papers. They 
are so absolutely alive. Every sentence 
is full of brain. There is no padding, no 
vagueness, all is “ thought out,” as the 
paiutors say. Guo has that safe, untroubled 
feeling in reading that Matthew Arnold’s 
calm dissecting method gives us—though, 
needless to say, the austerity of tho Emgs . 
in Criticism is a very different thing from 
this luxuriously coloured prose: however 
difficult the thesis, we leave it to the writer 
with perfect confidence that he will speedily 
make all clear. Mr. Wilde has, indeed, a 
rare power of keeping his eye steadily 
“on the object.” It is doubtless, too, a 
part of his perversity' that while, as we - 
have seen, he will, when it suits him, 
adhere rigidly to tho fixed signification of 
words, he can at other tirnos exorcise a quite 
remarkable power of roducing them to their 
elements, of remorselessly forcing them to 
say what they really mean. “You must 
not be frightened by word3,” said Gilbert 
to his young neophyte ; and certainly, if you 
set such words as “ unpractical,” “ danger-, 
ous,” or “ dreamer” on to Mr. Wilde they 
will come in for the same summary dis¬ 
section that bofol the lion which attacked 
tho strong man in Holy Writ. 

Mr. Wilde’s delight in words for their 
own sake is quite Rabelaisian. He loves so 
to spread thorn in heaps, like a child bathing 
its hands in rich, many-coloured beads, that 
somotimes he is in danger of a lack of pro¬ 
portion, and catalogues that remind us of 
tho Whitmanese. But some of his tapestries 
in which, in a brief pageant, lie shows us 
again the Trojan war, or Dante threading 
the circles of bis great dream, are beautiful; 
and in passages such as the following his 
technical knowledge of artistic methods, 
especially handicraft, give us a sense of 
surefootedness, a pre-Raphaelite distinction 
of impression very quickening to the 


imagination : 


“The sculptor hewed from tho marble block 
the great white-limbed Hermes that slept 
within it. The waxers and gilders of images 
gave tone and texture to tho statue, and the 
world, when it saw it, worshipped and was 
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dumb. He poured the glowing bronze into the 
mould of sand, and the river of red metal 
cooled into noble curves, and took the impress 
of the body of a god. With enamel or polished 
jewels he gave sight to the sightless eyes. The 
hyacinth-like curls grew crisp beneath his 
graver. . . . All subtle arts belonged to him 
also. He held the geni against the revolving 
disk, and the amethyst became the purple 
couch for Adonis, and across the veined sar¬ 
donyx sped Artemis with her hounds. . . . The 
j sitter sat in liis shed, and, tlower-like from the 
j .ileut wheel, the vase rose up beneath his 
I hands.” 

This comes of an almost Renaissance gift 
of curiosity and a powor of various appre¬ 
ciation, which is one of Mr. Wilde’s sur¬ 
prises, as it is one of tho most robust signs 
| about his work. His reverence for Milton 
> means much. In faet, since “Tho Decay of 
| Lying,” which is here reprinted, Mr. Wilde 
lias become quite newly significant. One 
. hardly knows yet what to expect of him, 

I but wo may bo quite sure that these essays 
and Durian Gray are but preludes. At 
present a delicate literary affectation, which 
is probably irritating to most, but rather a 
(harm to those who know what it means, a 
suggestion of insincerity, a refusal to com¬ 
mit himself, to be “ the slave of his own 
I opinions,” makes him somewhat of a riddle. 
I Will it seem too serious to remind Mr. Wilde 
j of one of his earliest sonnets—“Is that 
Time Dead?” I think not. 

1 Meanwhile, these Intention* are delightful 
I reading, especially, as was said at the 
I beginning, for their humour; and if I have 

I failed to do them justice, it is but a proof 
of Mr. Wilde's paradox that it is impossible 
to do justice to anything we care about, 
j Richard I.e Gaixienne. 


I Great Commander* of Modern Time*, and the 
Campaign of 181,5. By W. O’Connor 
Morris. (W. H. Allen.) 

There exists a mischievous assumption in 
England, that soldiers alone are entitled to 
write on military history and the art of war. 

. It is true that the greatest of military 
historians—Caesar, Davila, Jomini, and 
Napier—all saw servico in the campaigns 
i of which they narrated the events; but it 
, does not follow that civilians are never 
qualified to discuss military affairs. This 
thtion, which is bolstered up by the preten¬ 
sions of the few English soldiers who 
contribute to literature, has caused military 
history to lie neglected by the new school of 
historical students, and has had the effect 
, of leaving it to a group) of distinguished 
officers, who may indeed lie qualified for the 
'((irk by their professional attainments, but 
«iio have not trained themselves to weigh 
evidence with the care demanded in other 
departments of history. Tho authorities of 
the War < >Hi< e give their countenance to the 

I J'lta that military history can only be treated 
by soldiers, and is of little importance, by 
their custom of invariably appointing officers 
Js professors of tho subject at the Staff 
''liege, the Military Academy, and the 
Military College, for a term of five years 
- 'i>ly, and thus carefully providing that it 
'hall not lie taught by men who have 
1 'bvoteil tho whole of their time and 
> l tlieir abilities to its study. Under tlieso 


circumstances, wo gladly welcome this hand¬ 
some volume by Judge O’Connor Morris, 
who proves by it what valuable work 
civilians can do even on such well-worn 
subjects as the campaigns of Napoleon, and 
gives evidence on every page of careful 
reading and correct judgment. 

The great commanders selected by Mr. 
O’Connor Morris for his purpose of illus¬ 
trating the growth of tho art of war, in its 
main divisions of strategy and tactics, are 
Turenne, Marlborough, Frederick the Groat, 
Napoleon, Wellington, and Moltko; while 
an anonymous friend supplies an introduc¬ 
tion on Gustnvus Adolphus. Mr. Morris 
would be the first to admit that this list of 
names is not exhaustive; and lie incidentally 
mentions, with true appreciation of their 
greatness, Condo, Luxembourg, Villars, 
Prince Eugcno, Marshal Saxe, Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, and Suvarof. But, 
for the purpose ho has set before himself, 
the six generals he has chosen are thoroughly 
representative. Each marks a stage in the 
history of the nrt of war. Turenne was the 
first great strategist, and Marlborough the 
first great tactician, in modern history; 
Frederick was the first captain who owed 
more to the efficient organisation and 
diseipdine of his troops than to his own 
capacity as a general; while Napoleon was 
at one and the same time tho greatest strate¬ 
gist, the greatest tactician, and the greatest 
organiser the world has over seen. Wel¬ 
lington, though inferior in every military 
quality to the great man whom lie over¬ 
threw, earns his place by the fact that he did 
defeat him and his armies ; wliilo Moltke, 
illustrating the change that has come over 
war by the mechanical inventions of the 
present age, possessed also the ability to 
take advantage of the new conditions and 
modify the old ideas. All this Mr. Morris 
shows with a lucidity which deserves the 
highest praise, and which makes his book 
an admirable one to place in the hands of 
any student who wishes to got some idea of 
the history of the art of war. 

It would take too long to give hero a 
dotailed criticism of Mr. Morris’s analysis 
of the chief campaigns of the generals he 
has selected ; but it must be noted that he 
rightly spends most of his space in treating 
those of Napoleon. He gives the palm of 
merit to the campaign of 1796 in Italy and 
the campaign of Austerlitz ; and he points 
out clearly and correctly that the failure of 
the invasion of Russia in 1812 was largely 
due to the changed character of the Grande 
Armee, which no longer consisted of French 
soldiers in tho prime of life trained to war 
by the hardships of the early years of the 
wars of the Revolution and inspired by the 
ardour of patriotism characteristic of that 
extraordinary pieriod, hut of youthful French 
conscripts and subsidiary forces drawn from 
every nation on the continent. While 
agreeing heartily with Mr. Morris’s appre¬ 
ciation of Napoleon as a general, we must 
differ from his estimate of him as a states¬ 
man. He more than once speaks of him 
as the author of the Code Napoleon and 
of the centralised administrative system of 
France. This is a fallacy. The ideas of 
a simple code of law, uniform for the whole 
country, and of the centralised administra¬ 


tion which changed France from a collection 
of provinces into a nation, were the thoughts 
of the great statesmen of the Revolution. 
They not only conceived the ideas, but 
prepared to carry them into effect; whether 
Napoleon had ruled or not, their work would 
have been done, and he has received the 
credit which was due to others. The next 
most valuable study to that on Napoleon is 
the chapter on Moltke, not only because of 
the correct appreciation of Moltke’s merits 
and demerits, but because in it Mr. Morris 
is the first English writer to attribute its 
proper significance to the campaign of 
Chanzy and to the skill with which that 
truly admirable general almost changed the 
fortune of the war. 

It is not necessary to say much of Mr. 
Morris’ essay on the campaign of Waterloo. 
He seems to have studied the literature of 
the subject thoroughly, and gives due credit 
to Napoleon’s scheme for dividing the 
Prussian and English armies, which only 
failed of success through the mistakes of 
Grouchy and the obstinate energy of 
Bliicher. He also takes into account the 
state of Napoleon’s health, which was such 
an important factor in the conduct alike of 
the campaign and of the battle of Waterloo. 
But lie should not have spelt the name of 
Mr. Dorsey Gardner, whom he refers to on 
this subject, as “Gardener.” 

In conclusion, may we protest against 
certain of the illustrations in this handsome 
volume ? Maps of course are necessary; 
the portraits of Turenne, Marlborough, 
Frederick, and Wellington are good; but 
what is the use of inserting such pictures as 
“ Seidlitz at Rosshach,” “ Napoleon watch¬ 
ing the Burning of Moscow,” “ Ney at 
Waterloo,” and “ Wellington at Talavera ”? 
They serve no useful purpose : they appeal 
to the tastes of the uneducated public who 
will not read Mr. Morris’ really valuable 
hook, while they will irritate students, who 
ought not only to read but to possess it. 

H. Morse Stephens. 


Stray Verses, 1889-1890. By Robert Lord 

Houghton. (John Murray.) 

Though these Stray Yerses are slight in 
construction, and occasionally trivial in 
subject, there is a grace of style about them 
that is clearly a mark of skill, while it 
almost suggests the possession of larger 
powers than should be employed on work so 
unimportant. One supposes that a writer 
who can turn a line so deftly as some of 
these are turned—who can give such perfect 
fitness of expression to a pleasant fancy or a 
passing thought—can also, on occasion, pro¬ 
duce more solid work, and give to it the 
same quality of completeness. But is that 
so? Are these Stray Yerses the fruit 
of lighter moments, while that of the 
writer’s more serious hours is still ripening 
and maturing towards excellence ? Or do 
they represent the whole of that “ some¬ 
thing attempted, something done ” which is 
a man’s life ? The more favourable view is 
suggested as much by the title Lord 
Houghton gives to his hook, as by tho 
evident facility with which he writes. If 
these verses are the “ stray ” product of tho 
couple of years indicated on the title-page, 
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here may well bo other verses that are kept 
n hand to be yet worked upon and brought 
o perfection. AVhile a painter concentrates 
iis energies on a great picture, he makes, it 
nay be, many casual sketches, pictorial 
rotes, and memoranda that litter his studio, 
rnless he is careful enough to put them 
rway in a scrap-book, or kind enough to 
give them to his friends. It is quite possible 
;hat Lord Houghton’s Stray Verses are of 
i like character. At any rate, one may hope 
that there is something behind them, of 
which they are only the promise and token. 

For the present, however, it is these 
unpretending compositions themselves that 
the reader and the critic are concerned with ; 
and this at least can be said for them, that 
the}' are well doueas far as they go. They are 
true to their adventitious origin, in the fact 
that they are of as many sorts as the writer’s 
mind may have had of moods. Some of 
them belong to the merest gossip of what 
is called “ Society ” ; others have a flavour 
of worldly wisdom; a few are vivid and 
picturesque suggestions of places and people; 
while one or two contain something of 
spiritual insight and profound meaning. 
The mixture is, perhaps, too miscellaneous, 
and some of the more trivial things—the 
“ Echoes of the Season,” for instance- 
might have been left out with advantage. 
They occur at the end of the book, which 
may seem the least inappropriate place for 
them; but in a book, as in a feast, if the 
poorest wine be served at the last it makes 
the whole entertainment seem poor. The 
verses suggested by Mr. H. S. Marks’s 
picture of “ The Bookworm ” may be taken 
as an average example of Lord Houghton’s 
light but less trivial manner. Here are 
three of them: 

“ He never read Came Nature’s book— 

The finch’s nest, the moldwarp’s burrow— 

Nor stood to mark the careful rook 
Peer tidelong down the newest furrow; 

He never watched the warbler dart 
From stem to stem among the sedges ; 

But., hands behind him, paced apart 
Between his tail-cut hornbeam hedges. 

“ And so his blameless years rolled by, 

To-day the double of to-morrow; 

No wish to smile, no need to sigh, 

No heart for mirth, no time lor sorrow : 

His forehead wore a deeper frown, 

Eyes grew more dim, and cheeks more hollow, 
Till friendly Heath one day stepped down, 

And softly whispered, ‘ Rise and follow.’ ” 

* * • * • 

“ But Fame, victorious maid, resists 

The doom for which gray Time intends us ! 
Immortal titles crowd the lists 
Which Mr. Quaritcli kindly sends us ! 

’Twixt Drelineourt and Dryden thrust, 

What name confronts you, lone and chilling r 
The works of Gilbert Dryasdust ,— 

Quarto, ■'! ml*., old calf, a shilling." 

The sketch is excellent. Satire and 
pathos mingle in it, while the literary 
handling is as good as the pictorial handling 
it interprets. If Lord Houghton were 
content to write rent tie social)', and semi- 
humorous character - pieces, beyond all 
doubt he would make his mark in that small 
accomplishment. But his aim is apparently 
more ambitious. Such a poem as ‘‘Gone” 
reaches a distinctly higher level. It is 
long, and does not admit of quotation in 
extracts ; but it is a dramatic soliloquy of 
force enough to have been written bv 


Browning. Of another kind is “ Tlio Inn,” 
with its motto from Epictetus, and its 
thoughtful but somewhat dubious refioe- 
tions on tho wayside inns of life and the 
journey’s end. But I prefer to quote one 
of the shorter poems, both because it is 
short, and because it appears to contain in 
the space of three verses matter which only 
a writer who is potentially a poet could 
have treated as happily. The poem is 
called “ Down tho Stream,” and is an ex¬ 
pansion of a passage from the Apocrypha— 
“ And lo, my brook became a river, and my 
river became a sea ” : 

“ Love ! It. began with a glance, 

Oreiv with the growing of flowers, 

Smiled in a dreamful trance, 

Recked not the passage of hours : 

Our passion’s Hood rose ever, 

Flowing for her and me. 

Till the brook became a river, 

And the river became a sea. 

“ Grief ! It began with a word, 

Grew with the winds that raved ; 

A prayer for pardon unheard, 

Pardon in turn uucraved ; 

The bridge so easy to sever, 

The stream so swift to be free ! 

Till the brook became a river, 

And the river became a tea. 

“ Life ! It began with a sigh, 

Grew with the leaves that are dead; 

Its pleasures with wings to tly, 

Its sorrows with limbs of lead : 

And rest remaineth never 
For the wearier years to be, 

Till the brook shall become a river, 

And the river become a sea.” 

Lord Houghton bears a name already 
pleasantly associated with English poetry. 
Ilis father was a poet aud a friend of poets; 
and if he should himself attain a like 
renown, another happy instance will have 
been added to the few cases of inherited 
talent to be found in our literature. 

GEO HUE CoTTEKELL. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Tho Ualldls. By Leslie Keith. In 3 vols. 
(Bentley.) 

A Child Widow. By Mrs. F. H. William¬ 
son. In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Betwixt Two Lovers. By Col. Rowan 
Hamilton. In 2 vols. (White.) 

The Gentleman Bigger. By Anna, Com- 
tesse de Brcmont. (Sampson Low.) 
Romance by Proxy. By Evans Comyn. 
(Eden, Remington & Co.) 

Tibhy's Tryst. By Eobina F. Hardy. 
(Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier.) 

Who was She ? By Henry Charles Moore. 
(Dean.) 

Tiie reader who turns to The TTaiietts for 
hair-breadth escapes by Hood and field, or 
for any of those exciting and sensational 
incidents so much in vogue just now, will 
he disappointed. The story is just what it 
professes to he—“ a country town chronicle,” 
and Miss Keith has told it with a quiet 
grace of style which is very charming. 
There is no reason why life which is lived 
“ far from the madding crowd” should not 
have its chroniclers. It had an illustrious 
one in Jano Austen, and it has had many 
others not so distinguished since. It is a 
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relief sometimes to moot with a novel 
largely free from crime and bloodshed; and 
it is a far greater tribute to pay to a writer 
to say that lie or she lias made the homely 
annals of village life attractive, than to say 
that a work depends for its success upon a 
blood-curdling plot. The chief representa¬ 
tive of the llalletts is a solicitor, who is so 
koen after wealth that he endeavours to 
inveigle Mary Kelynge, the heiress of 
Hallett Place, into a marriage with his 
son, while he so gets his brother-in-law 
into his toils, nnd then deserts him, that 
there is nothing left for him hut suicide. 
By a strange freak of nature that so 
often happens, Hallett lias a daughter, 
Hester, the heroine of tho story, who is as 
noble and unselfish in disposition as her 
father is the reverse. There is one little 
mystery unfolded. Mary Kelynge only 
inherits Hallett Placo and the estates be¬ 
cause the real heir cannot be found. But he 
turns up at last in the person of one Owen 
l’rideaux, a clever author and a fine fellow 
to hoot. Finding Alary married, and having 
wealth of his own, he refuses to dislodge 
her, and discovers happiness for himself in 
a union with Hester. Although this story 
fills three volumos, we have not found it too 
long, becauso it is obviously an honest and 
a conscientious transcript of human life as 
led in the little town of Melchisford. 

Mrs. Williamson is not a practised 
literary artist, but she can write a very 
attractive story, as A Child Widow testifies. 
It is impossible not to get interested in the 
fortunes of Nancy Bell, an unsophisticated 
and lovely girl of seventeen, who knows 
how to make a great sacrifice for love, even 
though so young. Leslie Wolffe, the object 
of her affection, has been cut off by his 
father-in-law, Sir Poter Caime, to whom 
he was heir ; and, in order to give him back 
his inheritance by becoming his wife later, 
she is persuaded out of her very love to 
marry old Sir Peter first. He incontinently 
dies; but, alas! the Bohemian artist, Wolffe, 
will have nothing to say to his widow, 
believing that she lias supplanted him in 
Sir Peter’s affection in order to gain his 
fortune. Such was not the fact, as the 
irascible Sir Peter had long before decided 
that, if Nancy did not marry him, all his 
wealth should go to some charity. Chari¬ 
ties, by the way’, are responsible for many 
wicked wills. But there are other compli¬ 
cations here. Wolffe lias given his heart to 
Nancy’s sister Millicent, while the latter is 
also sought by a worthy young doctor, 
Mark Skene, who has been a true friend to 
the sisters in the time of their orphanhood 
and distress. There is a plotting villain of 
a valet namod Jaynes, who makes a good 
deal of mischief on all sides. In the end 
Wolffe marries Millicent; and the last 
glimpse wo have of little Lady Caime, the 
child-widow, affords hope that she will 
become at no distant date the wife of 
Colonel Fayrer, as honest, brave, and manly 
a gentleman as her Majesty’s army can 
boast. Though there is nothing unusually 
striking in this story, it may be called equal 
to the average. 

We wish we could say the same of Colonel 
Rowan Hamilton’s Betwixt Two Lovers, but 
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it appears to us a crude, jejune piece of 
work. The Colonel does not seem to have a 
thorough command either of his characters 
or of the English language. The girl 
“betwixt two lovers” is Eftie Macdonald, 
who, having known Ned Borthwick all her 
life, and being looked upon as his future 
wife, bestows her affections upon Harry 
Kingscote. Effie was no doubt a charm¬ 
ing and devoted wife, but as a poet 
she was decidedly mediocro. Betwixt Two 
Loren is about the class of story any fairly 
intelligent person might write, but would 
probably refrain from publishing. 

In The Gentleman Bigger, the Comtesse de 
Bremont presonts us with a terribly realistic 
picture of life in Johannesburg during the 
raging of the gold fever. Some of the 
scones depicted, where men and women 
Mem to lose even the semblance of humanity, 
may appear to be exaggerated; but the 
mthor vouches for their accuracy, and if 
corroboration were needed it could be found. 
The story covers a period of only six months, 
ind it is specially devoted to the famine, 
crisis, and collapse of the share market. 
There is some attempt at a love plot, but it 
only serves as a peg for the more serious 
business. The Comtesse denounces, as the 
greatest of all evils introduced by civilisa- 
t.on, that of conveying intoxicants to the 
savage nations whom the white man con¬ 
quers in his march of progress. “ It is an 
awful crime practised without compunction 
•gainst the black humanity of Africa ”; 
and the writer, in relating one fearful 
episode, shows its blighting and brutalising 
ellects. The cruel murder of an English¬ 
man by five drunken natives and the details 
of the trial are facts that can be verified by 
the principal Johannesburg evening paper. 
In Johannesburg, during the thirst for 
greed, all classes of the community seemed 
suddenly to have lost their reason, and to 
have become mad with the lust of gold. 
The Comtesse de Bremont is a vigorous 
writer, but she has few pretensions to a 
literary style, and only the most rUdi- 
nientary notions as to punctuation. 

Romance by Proxy is a story of the Soudan 
War. It is fluently written and interesting 
enough in its way, with a double love plot 
os a connecting thread. We have a good 
deal about Cairo and the Pyramids which is 
not new ; a chapter dealing with the 
“ Merry Wives of Cairo ” ; a sketch of 
General Gordon at Assiout, just before he 
set forth on his ill-fated expedition to Khar¬ 
toum ; a picture of Karnac by moonlight, 
&c.; and, strange to say, some discussions 
upon evolution and other topics. One very 
amusing incident is described relating to 
Captain Speedy, a great African traveller 
and a man of gigantic height, who had 
learnt to roar like a lion. On one occasion, 
while nt a Cairo hotel, he made night 
hideous by his roarings, which brought out 
all tho visitors, in the most nondescript styles 
“f attire, imagining that the streets were 
lull of lions. The principal characters in 
Ibis romance are fairly well drawn, but the 
whole thing is much too long. 

Tibby's Tryst is all about an excellent 
young man named Hugh Ellerslie and a 
good young woman named Tibby Ruther¬ 


ford. They were lovers, and after many 
crosses at length married; and if all boys 
and girls will only emidate Hugh’s sense of 
honour and observe their tryst like Tibby 
they may “ go and do likewise,” and live 
happily ever afterwards. Miss Hardy’s 
narrative is well told, though it is not 
strong. 

If ho teas She ? relates to a mysterious 
woman who paid a visit to a baronet when 
he was dying, and who seems to have spent 
a maurais quart d'heure in consequence. 
After his death sho is sought for, up-hill 
and down-dale, but in vain. At length it is 
shown that her visit had to do with tho real 
heir to tho title and estates, who turns up 
in the person of a supposed young gipsy. 
But he bravely dies in rescuing from a fire 
the actual bolder of the title, who is then 
left in undisturbed possession. The telling 
of the story calls for no comment. 

G. Barnett Smith. 


SOME HOOKS ON PHILOSOPHY. 

A Short History of Greek Philosophy. By 
J. Marshall. (Percival.) An honest, plain, 
straightforward, intelligible sketch of the 
history of Greek philosophy, this reminds us 
in its admirable transparency of Ferrier’s 
Lectures ; but it contains a good deal more 
than they do in the way of positive informa¬ 
tion about tho successive schools. Ferrier took 
the central point of each viow of the universe, 
and worked that out with pains and clearness 
and lucid illustration. If Mr. Marshall’s pictures 
be at all less clear, it will be because he has 
put more into them—no less of philosophy, but 
more of the history of philosophy. They will 
be found not only, as he suggests, a useful 
companion to the Histona Phitosophiae Graecae 
of Ritter and Preller, but also a handy key to 
the first book of Aristotle’s Metaphysics. Mr. 
Marshall’s work is simple, and not ambitious ; 
and, if he will but expunge some of his “ privy 
nips ” for modern philosophers, it will be about 
as good as is possible within its modest size. 

Essays Scientific and Philosophical. By the 
late Aubrey L. Moore. (Kegan Paul & Co.) The 
memoirs prefixed to this volume are perhaps 
the most interesting portion of its contents. 
Aubrey Moore is best known to the world 
outside Oxford as one of the contributors to 
Lux Mundi. He is here presented to us as a 
hard-working college tutor and accomplished 
type of the modem High Church priest, who 
keeps fully abreast of the most advanced 
scientific theories, and somehow manages to 
reconcile them, at least in his own mind, with 
the ancient Catholic faith. Never very robust, 
he died young, at what age wo are not 
here informed, but apparently about forty, 
worn out, as may be supposed, by his multi¬ 
farious duties. His personal influence was 
immense; and he is described as exhibiting an 
“ extraordinary combination of learning, intel¬ 
lect, kindness, and religion, where each was 
present in the highest degreo” (p. 10). “In 
respect of learning,” according to Mr. 
Romanes, ho “was probably without an ejual 
in this country ” (p. 29). But the enthusiastic 
eulogies of his friends are hardly borne out by 
the papers collected in the present volume, and 
presented to tho public under a too ambitious 
title. Moore’s “Essays” consist for the most 
part of short review articles contributed to the 
Guardian, very good of their kind, but no better 
than hundreds of others that the world has 
willingly let die. The want of lucidity which 
Matthew Arnold rather oddly attributed to the 
Salvationists might with more justice be 


imputed to Moore—to his thinking, that is, for 
nothing could be clearer than his style; and his 
dogmatic way of expressing himself makes this 
fault particularly conspicuous. Thus he held, 
according to Mr. Talbot, that “ philosophy is 
nothing if it does not completely unify know¬ 
ledge ” (p. 2b), while over the page we are told 
that “ nothing is more clearly a part of Moore’s 
teaching than that wo must often hold truths of 
which we do not yet know the synthesis” ; yet 
he does not seem to have accepted the logical 
consequence, that philosophy does not exist. 
Again, in his eloquent assize sermon on 
“Theology and Law,” after declaring point 
blank that “ no real student of nature will go 
beyond the ‘is’ and the ‘is not’ of fact,” 
that “‘must’ and ‘cannot’ fie beyond his 
range, except when they are illicitly smuggled 
in for uso against the Christian miracles” 
(p. 2:13), the preacher insists that certain 
analogies which he finds between theology and 
law— 

“ cannot be accidental. We say cannot, for if there 
be anything on which, in this age of warring 
words, we are all agreed, it is the elimination of 
chance. And all through the biological region 
likeness suggests kinship, and kinship a common 
parentage” (p. 236). 

It would appear that when scientific truths can 
be pressed into the service of pulpit oratory, 
they acquire a cogency of which they were 
previously devoid. Altogether, in Aubrey 
Moore the Church seems to have lost a brilliant 
and versatile theologian, rather than a 
penetrating or accurate thinker. 

Induction and Deduction. By Constance 
C. W. Naden. Edited by A. Lowins, M.D. 
(Bickers.) Miss Naden is celebrated in the 
world of belles lettres as, in Mr. Gladstone’s 
enthusiastic language, one of the “remarkable 
additions ” which have been made to the “ train 
of Sappho.” In the work before us the 
poetess appears as a writer on some of the 
most difficult problems in logic and meta¬ 
physics. The union of the poetic and philo¬ 
sophical faculty is exhibited in passages like 
the following: 

“ When the theory of Copernicus extended the uni¬ 
verse by immeasurable spaces and illimitable aeons, 
the human race seemed to dwindle from monarch s 
of the world into contemptible animalculae crawl¬ 
ing over this insignificant sandgrain of a planet. 
Yet the ephemeron man may reinstate himself in 
far more than his former glory; for not only does 
the earth which he inhabits owe all its forms and 
colours to his creative eye, but the very spaces and 
aeons before which he cowered borrow their 
sublimity from his imagination. Eternity and 
immensity have no awfulness which he has not 
confessed. He alone is the fountain of honour.” 


This is the outcome of the essay on “Hylo- 
idealism,” of which the subject and the 
manner recall Berkeley. But the Idealism is 
more material, if one may say so, than that of 
tho good bishop. “The god within is simply 
the energy stored up in the thought cells.” We 
should not do justice to this new version of 
“ Solipsicism ” without alluding to the racy and 
trenchant notes with which the editor has 
relieved the solemnity of tho text. Thus, 
referring to the concluding passage which 
we have cited, Dr. Lewins writes : “ No com¬ 
parison is possible between a sentient and non- 
sentient phenomenon. The ‘ ridiculus mus ’ 
of the fable . . . immeasurably transcends in 
importance and dignity all the ‘parturient 
mounts ’ on earth and elsewhere. ” In another 
place, Dr. Lewins, alluding to the “ Animism” 
of Carlyle and other transcendentalists, writes: 


“ Monistic Somatism is seen to be the only alter¬ 
native. No verbiage can possibly be more anti- 
scientific than Dr. Huxley’s privative term 
“ Agnosticism.” 
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Prof. Tyndall does not fare better at tbe hands 
of this thoroughgoing materialist.* 

“ It may provoke a smile to find a professed 
materialist like Prof. Tyndall a zealot in this 
school of Agnosticism. But philosophy or logical 
consistency is not the forte of our genial and 
skilled .Royal Institution Empiric. Extreme pains 
have been wasted in explaining to him the hylo- 
phenomenal theorem of existence, which he 
obstinately persists in confouudiug with absolute 
idealism.” 

But to return to Miss Nuden. Her most 
ambitious philosophic writing is that from 
which the collection of essays takes its name. 
A great part of this piece consists of a critical 
review of the principal philosophers who have 
written about induction and deduction. It is 
difficult to say anything new about Plato. Miss 
Naden’s remarks on his “disdain for parti¬ 
culars ” appear to us just, if not original. “ In 
themselves baseless and delusive, these doc¬ 
trines yet spring from a keen sense of the value 
of general concepts. . . . This is the kernel 

of validity which lies within the fair front of 
Platonic Idealism.” The criticism of Aristotle’s 
theory and practice, of which “ the latter falls 
even lamentably behind the former,” are on the 
same level of merit. The remarks on J. S. 
Mill’s logic of induction are those which have 
most interested us. The criticisms have some 
resemblance to those urged by Jovons, but are 
more temperate, and therefore more persua¬ 
sive. Yet we are not quite persuaded that 
“those stumbling blocks of the metaphysician, 
the law of causationand of the uniformity of Nature, 
resolve themselves into mere ‘identical pro¬ 
positions,’ ” 

or that the law'of causation 

“ is not gained by induction in the sense of beinS 
a summary of what has been observed in mauy 
cases stretched so as to include all cases.” 

Whatever doubts may remain about such 
questions, there can be none as to the ability of 
the writer. Philosophy, as well as poetry, has 
sustained a loss by the untimely death of 
Constance Naden. 

Oeschichte der Philosophit. Von W. Windel- 
band. Zweite Lieferung. (Freiburg I. B.: 
Mohr ; London : Williams & Norgate.) The 
second instalment of Dr. Windelband’s work 
remains truo to the ideal which inspired the 
first part, the determination to sot forth the 
history of philosophy as no disconnected series 
of thinkers and thoughts, but as an orgaidc 
whole. His work—which is of the most mode¬ 
rate dimensions — is singularly successful in 
making us see how the philosophy of any given 
generation postulates that which went before it 
and is a necessary antecedent of that which is to 
come after. We learn under his guidance how 
much schools have owed to teachers with whom 
they were but little in sympathy, and how great 
is the injustice which has been done to periods 
hastily condemned as useless and barren. No 
instance of this is clearer than his rehabilitation 
—more effective because not too explicit and 
pointed—of the great group of men, labouring 
with thought somewhat too great for their 
minds and far too great for their language, who 
have been called the “ Schoolmen.” They were 
struggling to extract the last atom of moaning 
or implication from a very limited amount of 
Plato and Aristotle, and beyond these text¬ 
books and religious authorities they seldom 
ventured to look; but still, it is to their efforts 
that we owe, as Condorcet said, the re-introduc- 
tion of precision and subtlety of idea and ex¬ 
pression ; and those who are most familiar with 
their literature know best how many modern 
Speculations may be found anticipated among 
their uncouth terminology. M. Haureau has 
done much in this direction of research, and the 
completion of Dr. Windelband’s work will 
apparently do more. But in this second part 


of it we have rather tho opportunity of tracing 
Scholasticism backward and affiliating it upon 
the later Greco-Roman schools. We find a 
survey of Epicureanism, rather scientific than 
moral; of Stoicism, which proves that, just as 
the Roman Stoic was a well-marked variety, 
so would the German Stoic be; and of Neopla¬ 
tonism, which indicates one channel at least 
from which flowed the mystical tendencies of 
the Middle Ages. Dr. Windelband divides the 
later history of the Greco-Roman philosophy 
into an ethical period (ethieo-seientifie would 
be a better name) and a religions period. In 
the latter the religious instincts of man sprang 
and budded afresh. Tho plant of ancient 
religion had been killed down in philosophical 
ground, but the roots wero yet alive. The 
death of the old faiths (in so far as they were 
dead, for other circles of society by no means 
shared tho incredulity of educated men) was 
more like tho effects of cold on vegetation than 
like the total disappearance of life on an 
exhausted planet. The growth returns, it is not 
rendered forever impossible. The fall of ancient 
religious had been due to no general and per¬ 
manent cause, to no sound teaching of physical 
science removing the very atmosphere of faith, 
but to the nipping frost of derision and the 
east-wind of argument. The roots sprouted 
again; fresh seed came from Eastern lands, and 
the bare rock of philosophy was overgrown with 
a tangle of mysticism and superstition. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We may bo pardoned for calling attention to 
the fact that we publish to-day our thousandth 
number. The Academy was founded in 1809 
by the late Dr. C. E. Appleton, to whose 
memory Prof. Cheyne pays a deserved tribute 
in tho preface to his Bampton Lectures, which 
appeared last week. The first number was 
published by Mr. John Murray on October 9 
of that year. To this number Mr. Murray 
himself contributed the first authentic account 
of the burning of Lord Byron’s autobiography; 
and among the writers—we mention those 
only that have passed away—wero Matthew 
Arnold, Bishop Lightfoot, John Conington, 
Mark Pattison, the Rev. H. N. Oxenham, and 
George Waring. Until tho end of 1870 the 
Academy appeared at irregular intervals of 
about one month; from January, 1871, the 
publication was bimonthly; the weekly issue 
began in 1874. 

The President of the United States lias 
issued a proclamation, dated July 1, extending 
the privileges of the new American Copyright 
Act to subjects of Great Britain (including 
British possessions), and also of E'rance, Bel¬ 
gium, and Switzerland. His decision is based 
upon the fact that he lias received satisfactory 
official assurances that our existing law permits 
to citizens of the United States tho same benefit 
of copyright as to British subjects. 

It will interest many of our readers, and be 
a surprise to not a few, to learn that another 
valuable work of Thomas a Kempis has lately 
been brought to light and authenticated. The 
title is lk Vita Christ i Mcdilatioues. It has 
been translated and edited by two clergymen, 
and is now in the press. It is a book worthy 
of the pious author, and some will be glad to 
give it a placo by the side of the JmiUitio 
Christ!. 

Mu. T. Fisher Unwin will publish shortly 
The Yonntj Emperor, by Mr. Harold Frederic. 
The book is a complete biography of the Ger¬ 
man Emperor to the present time, and will be 
illustrated by very recent and trustworthy por¬ 
traits of the Emperor and Empress, the Empress 
Victoria, and the late Emperor Frederick III. 


An English edition of tho Letters of Marie 
Bashkirtsoff will be published by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co., probably during the course of 
July. Four editions of tho library issue of 
the Journal were rapidly exhausted; the 
cheap editiou has already been twice reprinted. 

Mu. Alexander Gardner, of Paisley, has 
in the press a treatise on Byzantine Music, by 
the Rev. S. G. Hatherly. After discussing the 
mathematical formation of the musical scale, 
and passing in review tho Gregorian system as 
a western development of eastern tradition, the 
author gives a full description of the old Greek 
diatonic genus, the chromatic genus, and the 
mixture of the two on which the greater part 
of eastern music is now constructed. He also 
analyses upwards of fifty unabbreviated musical 
pieces from Greek, Russian, Turkish, and 
Egyptian sources. 

The fourth volume of the “Heroes of the 
Nation” series, to be published next week by 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, will be Dr. Thomas 
Hodgkin’s Theodoric the. (doth : the Barbarian 
Champion of Civilisation. The book will con¬ 
tain a number of illustrations and maps, uni¬ 
form with the other volumes in the series. 


Messrs. Bell have in the press a new 
edition of George Long’s Translation of 
Epictetus. It will be uniform with the small 
edition of Marcus Aurelius published last 
autumn, and will contain tho Discourses of 
Epictetus, tho Eneheiridion and Fragments, 
with a Life of Epictetus, and also a sketch of 
his philosophy. 

The first volume of Canterbury Marriage 
Licenses, edited by Mr. J. Meadows Cowper, ij 
now in tho press. Mr. Cowper has not quite 
received the required number of subscribers' 
names, but has decided to at once print the 
volume, the price of which will be raised to a 
guinea and a half to non-subscribers. A 
further volume of the series of Canterbury 
Parish Registers which Mr. Cowper is tran¬ 
scribing and editing, viz., that of the parish of 
St. George the Martyr, ImSS-lSOO, is now ready 
for the binder, and will shortly be issued. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces a new volume 
of representative biography', entitled 1’ypti of 
the Saintly Life, by'Mr. Arthur Turtenville. 

Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. will 
publish next week a one-volume novel, entitled 
A Divided Duty, by' Miss Ida Lemon ; and also 
shortly, as a new volume in their Library of 
Fiction, A Fatal Request, by Miss A. L. Harris. 

A new volumo of poems, by Mr. J. B. 
Williamson, entitled A liallud of a Jester, will 
be published shortly, in a limited edition, by 
Mr. J. J. Riley, of Darwcn. 

Mu. G. II. F. Nye, author of 'The Popular 
Story of the Church, will shortly issue a reprint, 
with notes, of a remarkable Exposition of 
Faith and Declaration of Roman Catholic 
Bishops in Great Britain in 1826. Besides 
abandoning all claims to the property of the 
Church of England, this document treats of 
various matters concerning faith and doctrine, 
adoration and worship, the attitude to he 
preserved by the subject to the sovereign, &c. 

A Eoi’RTn edition of Mr. Thomas Green¬ 
wood’s Public Libraries is now in the press. The 
work has been brought down to date, and a 
great amount of new matterha3 been added. 


The forthcoming number of the Economic 
Review (Percival) will contain tho following 
articles : “ Why Working Men Dislike Piece- 
Work,” by Mr. David F. iSoliloss; “TheDestruc- 
tion of the Village Community,” by Prof. 
W. J. Ashley; “An Artisan’s View of the 
Eight Hours Question,” by Mr. James Naylor; 
“ Home Aspects of Game-Preserving,” by Canon 
Furse; and “ Working-Class Insurance, by the 
Rev. J, Frome Wilkinson, 
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Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co. have 
acquired the whole of the copyrights and stock 
of the works hitherto issued by Mr. Spencer 
Blackett. Wo understand that they intend to 
considerably develop the fiction department of 
their business. 

Mr. B. A. Quaritch is returning from 
America with most of the books whichhe tookout 
with him some months since to tempt the 
bibliophiles beyond the Atlantic. The groat 
millionaires have no taste for books and manu¬ 
scripts ; but there are virtuosi among those who 
art; less blessed by fortune. One of the pretty 
little volumes bound about 1000 in morocco 
gilt with daisies, which are usually ascribed to 
the ownership of Marguerite de Valois, has 
disappeared from Mr. Quaritch’s show, having 
probably been annexed by some person in whom 
the instincts of the collector are more active 
than his sense of honour. Of the folio letter of 
Columbus in Spanish (undated, but printed in 
April, 14915, by Jolian Rosenbaeh, at Barcelona), 
which was undoubtedly the first printed 
announcement of the discovery of tho New 
World, Mr. Quaritch brings back the unique 
copy which it was supposed the Quatercenten- 
srians at Chicago would have been eager to 
possess. This is curious, considering that a 
•mail quarto reprint, which is now universally 
admitted to be a modern fabrication, found a 
prompt buyer in New York last year, and has 
changed hands since at a high figure. The 
unique folio will probably be seen for sale in 
a London auction-room by-and-by. 

Ox Thursday of this week Messrs. Sotheby 
began the sale, which will last for eight days, 
of a large collection of books brought together 
from different quarters. Among them is the 
library of the late Derwent Coleridge, which is 
naturally rich on Coleridgiana, though chiefly 
of the generation following the poet. We 
observe that the compiler of tho catalogue 
repeatedly calls Sir John Taylor Coleridge 
“ Lord Chiof Justice,” and on one occasion at 
least "Lord.” There is also the library of 
Mr. Arthur Cox, who seems to have acquired 
first editions of Lamb and letters of Lamb 
from the Norrises; and the library of the late 
Bobert Charles May, which is especially rich 
in Dickens, Thackeray, Cruikshank, &c. Among 
miscellaneous luts we may mention the original 
MS. of 1 Verna Oriij (wanting the first volume), 
which has a curious but authentic history; a 
Pilgrim's Progress of 1083, which is possibly 
unique; Coleridge’s Poems (1796), together with 
the poet's receipt of thirty guineas for the 
copyright; some Bewicks, on “ largest imperial 
paper”; and a number of first editions of 
English classics, printed in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

The printing of the Breviaire de Lescar is 
now finished. Distant subscribers are invited 
to give directions to M. l’Abbe Dubarrat, 
Aumonier du Lycee, Pau, how the volume 
should be sent to them. The price of the few 
remaining copies is raised from 20 to 30 francs. 

Messrs. Macmillan have began their 
monthly re-issue of the “Golden Treasury” 
with a new edition of the volume which gave 
its name to the series, Mr. F. T. Palgrave’s 
V' lJ’ H Treasury of the Best Sonys and Lyrical 
P'*»ts iii the English Language; for such is the 
full title of this familiar book, which first 
appeared exactly thirty years ago to a month, 
and which has probably circulated more widely 
than any anthology in any language. Our own 
copy, dated 1870, calls itself “ thirty-first 
thousand.” The new edition follows, of course, 
the revision of last year, which we know only 
m a handsome crown octavo form. It can now 
be obtained in the old form, fitted for the 
pocket, at half-a-crown net, in all the glory of 
Mw type, and with a fresh device on the cover, 
ne observe that, in the notes, the Royal George 


is now stated (correctly) to have sunk at 
Spithead, and not (as before) in Portsmouth 
Harbour. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

We learn from Nature that, in response to a 
memorial numerously signed by leading 
mathematicians of the two English universities, 
and by eminent members of the French 
Academia des Sciences, the delegates of tho 
Clarendon Press have informed Prof. Sylvester 
that they will be prepared to bear the expense 
of publishing in quarto a complete edition of 
his mathematical works. 

At the June Commencement, held last week, 
the University of Dublin conferred honorary 
degrees upon those personages named in the 
Academy of last week; and on the same 
occasion conferred tho new degrees of Doctor 
of Science and Doctor of Literature for the first 
time—the former upon Prof. Emerson Reynolds 
and Prof. Cunningham, the latter upon Mr. 
Purser. 

Soon after Prof. Kennedy’s death. Prof. 
Mayor invited subscriptions for the purchase 
of a bust of him by Mr. Henry Wiles, to whom 
Prof. Kennedy had just previously given 
sittings, with a view to its presentation to the 
University. Up to the present, only about £30has 
been promised, out of a total estimated sum of 
£150; and Prof. Hughes, as lion, treasurer, 
has issued an appeal for further support. The 
following Greek lines have been written by 
Prof. Jebb, as an inscription for the pedestal of 
the bust: 

ILxAAASi sal 4ol$ip wt<pi\t]piyos yjupou, 

Koupos lwy t Kdgov wap Sovdacaai sAlor 

tls S' SsSpas tcA/ovt i a’ lippous VlSt ZxBptvij 
pdWor ad aotpias A vO'-a Spfwrdpuov. 

•ygpaKtoy 81 vdAir OpiwTtipi a’ i 8<{aTo rydery, 
arippa naXby to Ail 1 d a am ipup) nipas. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen, Mr. Justice Romer 
(both of whom were formerly fellows), and Mr. 
William Walton have been elected, honorary 
fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The committee appointed by the Hebdomadal 
Council at Oxford, to consider how the Uni¬ 
versity might best assist in the promotion of 
agricultural education, with a special view to 
the needs of County Councils, have submitted a 
much more modest report than that which has 
met with approval at Cambridge. It is urged 
that the efforts of the University should, in the 
first instance, be directed to the provision of an 
adequate supply of persons qualified to be 
lecturers or teachers, who should also possess 
credentials of practical acquaintance with the 
details of farming and farm-life; and it is 
suggested that the duties and emoluments of the 
Sibthorpian professorship of rural economy, 
which is at present vacant, should be revised, 
so as to render this chair the centre of agricul¬ 
tural education within the University. 

Mr. A. A. Kanthack, of London Univer¬ 
sity, who is at present at work at Simla as one 
of the members of the Leprosy Commission, has 
been elected to the John Lucas Walker student¬ 
ship in pathology at Cambridge. The managers 
of the fund have also granted £60 to Mr. E. H. 
Hankin, of St. John’s College, to meet the cost 
of bacteriological apparatus required by him for 
his researches. 

The managers of the Craven fund at 
Cambridge have made a grant of £40 to E. F. 
Benson, of King’s College, for excavations at 
Chester with a view to collecting Roman 
inscriptions; and also a grant of £40 to F. B. 
Baker, of Christ’s College, for archaeological 
study in connexion with the British School at 
Athens. 

To the programme already announced for 
the summer meeting of university extension 


students at Oxford, we may add that Mr. H. 
Morse Stephens will give a lecture on “The 
Study of the French Revolution.” 

The annual meeting of the Museums 
Association will be held at Cambridge from 
Tuesday to Thursday of next week. The 
University has specially placed at their disposal 
the new lecture-room for human anatomy and 
physiology, and such rooms adjoining as may be 
found convenient. 

It seems noteworthy that, out of six first 
classes in the honour school of theology at 
Oxford, two were obtained by students of 
Mansfield College, though not so recognised in 
the official list. 

Mr. D. G. Ritchie, of Jesus College, has 
contributed an article on the teaching of 
political science at Oxford to the current 
number of the A mails of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. 

Correction .—More than one correspondent 
has called our attention to a bad blunder in a 
note in the Academy of last week concerning 
Cambridge graduates. The figures there quoted 
refer to the ordinary or “ poll ” degree, not to 
the honour examinations. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

London Nights. 

I. 

Going to Hammersmith. 

The train through the night of the town, 
Through a blackness broken in twain 
By the sudden finger of streets; 

Lights, red, yellow, and brown, 

From curtain and window-pane, 

The flashing eyes of the streets. 

Night, and the rush of the train, 

A cloud of smoke through the town, 

Scaring the life of the streets; 

And the leap of the heart again, 

Out into the night, and down 
The dazzling vista of streets ! 

II. 

From King's Bench IValk. 

Tub grey and misty night, 

Slim trees that hold the night among 
Their branches, and, along 
The vague Embankment, light on light. 

The sudden, racing lights! 

I can just hear, distinct, aloof 
The gaily clattering hoof 
Beating the rhythm of festive nights. 

The gardens to the weeping moon 
Sigh back the breath of tears. 

O the refrain of years on years 
’Neath the weeping moon ! 

Arthur Symons. 


OBITUARY. 

R. H. MAJOR, F.S.A. 

We have to record the death of Mr. Richard 
Henry Major, which took place at his residence 
in Holland-read, Kensington, on June 25. He 
was in the seventy-fourth year of his age. 

Since his retirement, owing to ill-health, 
from the British Museum, in 18S0, Mr. Major’s 
name has not been much before the public, 
though it is stated that ho occupied his later 
years with a work of Biblical investigation, 
which will shortly be published. But the best 
of his life was devoted to geographical research, 
as keeper of the maps and charts in the national 
collection, as one of the founders of the 
Hakluyt Society, and as honorary secretary of 
the Royal Geographical Society for sixteen 
years. 

The second volume published by the Hakluyt 
Society (1849) was Major’s translation of Select 
Letters of Columbus, with original documents 
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relating to the discovery of the New World, of 
which a second edition appeared in 1870. Two 
years later (1851), this was followed by William 
Strachey’s Historic of Travaile into 1 irginia 
Britannia, edited from the original MS. in the 
British Museum; and, after another interval of 
two years (1852) by a translation of Baron 
Sigismund’s lierum Mnscoviticarnm Comrnentarn, 
being the earliest known account of Russia in 
the sixteenth century. In 1859, he edited 
India in the Fifteenth Century: a collection of 
narratives of voyages to India in the century 
preceding the Portuguese discovery of the Cape 
of Good Hope, from Latin, Persian, Russian, 
and Italian sources; in 1860, Early Indications 
of Australia: a collection of documents show¬ 
ing the early discoveries of Australia to the 
time of Captain Cook; in 1871, The Book of the 
Conquest and Conversion of the Canarians in 
1J)0 :; and finally, in 1873, The Voyages of the 
/eni —two Venetian brothers who penetrated to 
the Northern seas in the fourteenth century— 
which won for him the rank of Commendatore 
from the King of Italy. In addition, Mr. 
Major wrote introductions to other issues of 
the Hakluyt Society; and he also published 
two books (1868 and 1877) upon the life and 
discoveries of Prince Henry of Portugal, 
surnamed the Navigator. 

The death is also announced of Miss Anne 
Mozley, who edited the Letters of her brother, 
the Oxford professor, in 1884; and whose per¬ 
formance of that task so commended her to 
Cardinal Newman that he chose her to edit his 
own Correspondence while in the English 
Church. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for July breathes a restful 
spirit appropriate to the season. Dr. Plummer 
has a persuusive essay on the advance of Christ 
in aoipm; “there is such a thing as presump¬ 
tuous reverenco” is a happy remark. Prof. 
Milligan continues his series of articles on the 
Resurrection of the Dead (1 Cor. xv. 50-52). 
Mr. d’Arcy, Dr. Cox, and Mr. Murphy expound 
various Now Testament passages; and Mr. F. C. 
Conybeare presents to us some fragments of a 
pre-Hieronymian Latin version of the Bible, 
derived from the Qiwstiones super Genesim, 
edited by Justinianus Genuensis at Paris in 
1520. 

We would briefly call attention to the 
Reminiscences of Sir Richard Burton, con¬ 
tributed to Temple Bar by his niece, Miss 
Stisted, who is able to speak from continuous 
knowledge extending over nearly forty years. 
The picture she draws of him will be new to 
the public, though not to his friends—a sensi¬ 
tive nature, schooled by experience to endure 
disappointments, but never soured at heart, 
always ready to sympathise with the petty 
concerns of others, and “ marvellously sweet- 
tempered about trifles.” 


A SUTTOSED DANTE discovery. 

We have been requested by Signor Carducei to 
reprint the following letter, concerning an 
alleged discovery of the original MS. of the 
Dieina Commcdia, which he addressed in the 
first instance to the Gazzetta dell Emilia of 
Bologna: 

“ I periodici stranieri (ultimamente la inglese 
Academy del 6 giugno) seguitano a riferire, aspet- 
tanti, una meravigliosa notizia, che i nostri giomali 
si affrettarouo di propalare a mezzo il maggio 
paesato: la scoperta, cioe d’ un quasi originale 
della Commcdia di Dante, d’ un codice, che, per 
avere appartenuto alia famiglia AUighieri o essere 
siato scritto a iatauza d’ uu AUighieri, devesi 
credere sia la copia diretta dell’ originale auto- 
grafo della Commcdia. 


“ Mettiamo un po’d’ acqua nol vino, in famiglia. 

“ II codice della Braidense di Milano, portante 
nel fregio della prima pagina manoscritta lo stemma 
degli AUighieri, uno scudetto partito d’ oro e di 
nero con fascia d’ argento a traverso, e noto, e fu 
gii'i descritto dal De Batines nclla sua grande 
llibliografla dantesca (1845-48). 

“None che uno dei soliti Danti del cento, cioe 
una delle moltc copie della Commcdia fatte da un 
Francesco di ser Nardo da Barberino, del quale si 
contava che con cento Danti ch’egli scrisse marito 
non so quante figliuole. Si chiamavano quci del 
cento, e Vincenzo Borghini fino dal secolo decimo- 
sesto avvertiva ‘ sono ragionevoU, non peril ottimi.’ 
Di quei che restauo a nostra conoscenza il piu in 
su d’ eta e il trivulziano, trascritto nel 1337 ; il 
piii in giii, il laurenziano, del 1345. Gli studi del 
prof. Umberto Marchesini nel Ilullctlino della 
societd dantesca hanno sparso molta luce su tal 


gruppo di codici. 

“ Ora, ripetiamo, il codice Braidense, per il sesto, 
per la forma deUa scrittura, per la lezione, appar- 
tiene alle copie di cotesto gruppo. Tra le quali 
una ve n* ha, il codice Riccardiano 1010, gin des¬ 
critto nel Catalogo della Esposizione dantesca del 
1865, che presenta proprio a piede della prima 
pagina lo stesso stemma che c nel codice Braidense, 
lo scudetto, cioe, partito d’ oro e di nero, con fascia 
d’ argento a traverso. 

“ Dunque r 

“ Dumjue, per cotesto benedetto stemma, d’ 
originali della Commcdia ne avremmo due. E come 
i codici scritti da quel di Barberino hanno tutti la 
stessa lezione, e come di questi codici ce n’ c 
qualche diecina, troppa grazia, Sant’ Antonio. 

“ Ma come e perchc uno stemma, figurato alia 
meglio o alia peggio in un fregio di prima pagina, 
deve importare derivazione dall’ originale di Dante 
o pertinenza degli AUighieri ? 

“ O non poti' essere stato messo 11, dall’ amanu- 
ense florentino, per corredo d’ iUustrazione bla- 
sonica al maggior nome deUa famiglia AUighieri, 
come, per esempio, Antonio Panizzi fece imprimere 
lo stemma de’ Boiardi nel frontispizio ai Sonetti e 
Canzone di Matteo Maria Boiardo da lui riedite in 
Londra nel 1835? O non poti- per ayventura 
queUo stemma essere anche d’ altra famiglia che 
degli AUighieri? 


(t C. l.^ei-i PiDIMtprT 1 
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COBRESPONDENCE. 

TWO PASSAGES IN THE SAXON CHRONICLE. 

C. C. C., Oxford: June 28,1891. 

Some time ago you allowed me to offer to the 
readers of the Academy an explanation of the 
difficult word kenejms, which occurs in two 
MSS. of the Saxon Chronicle at the year 1056. 
Of the correctness of that explanation I feel 
tolerably confident. I wish I could feel the 
same confidence in the solution of another diffi¬ 
culty which I am about to offer. 

The passage occurs in one of the last entries 
(a.d. 1137) of the Peterborough or Laud 
Chronicle (Bodl. Laud. 636), and is well 
known to historical students. Speaking of the 
aristocratic and feudal criminals of Stephen’s 
reign, the chronicler says (p. 262 of Earle’s 
edition): “ Hi lieiden gteildes on the times 
(cure unwile and clepedon it tenserie ” ; i.e ., 
“ they laid taxes on the towns continually and 
called it tenserie.” The difficulty lies in the word 
tenserie. This has been commonly regarded as 
a mistake for censerie, for which a definition is 
quoted by Thorpe from Roquefort: “Rente 
seigneuriale et fonciere, dont un heritage est 
charge envers le seigneur du fief.” But the 
fact is that this definition belongs in Roquefort 
to the word eens, and not to censerie. This 
latter word does not exist in Roquefort at all, 
although he gives some fifteen or sixteen 
derivatives of the Latin census. Of the Latin 
censoria or eenseria, Ducange gives only two 
undoubted examples. It would seem, there¬ 
fore, that we need better evidence of the exist¬ 
ence of the word censerie before we can use it 
to explain the passage before us. Moreover, 
the words “hi clepeden it tenserie” seem to 
imply that the word was a special term invented 
by these miscreants, and not an ordinary 
technical expression such as censerie, if it 
existed, would be. I believe the only altera¬ 
tion which the MS. requires is to separate the 
word tenserie into two— tens serie, meaning 
tempus serenum, “fair weather,” or “good 
time.” The expression would then be a bitter 
gibe on the part of these robbers at the 
miseries of their victims, and would be an 
extreme instance of the tendency to disguise 
obnoxious taxes under euphemistic names such 
as “ benevolences,” &c. The expression tens seri 
in the literal sense of “ fair weather ” occurs 
in the Anglo-Norman metrical Life of Edward 
the Confessor (ed. Luard, p. 147, line 4330) : 
“ Quand il ad vent e tens seri ” ; and it whs this 
which suggested to me the present explanation. 

While on the subject of the Chronicle, I may 
call attention to another point. In A.D. 1040 it 
is said that the payment made to Hardacnut’s 
fleet was eight marks “ rot hamelan ” (MSS. 
D and E), literally “ per thole, or rowlock 
i.e., por man. MS. C reads “ rot ha ” ; and this 
is evidently regarded by Thorpe as a mere 
error, for he puts in the margin “ Sic, MS.” 
But just as hamele is the Icelandic harnla, a 
rowing thole or rowlock ; so hd is the Icelandic 
hdr, having exactly the same signification. A 
compound of the word, hd-sata, lit., a thole 
sitter, i.e., a rower, occurs a.d. 1052, MS. E., 
answering to the Icelandic hd-seti. 

Charles Plummer. 


OLD-ENGLISH “ EFENEHp.” 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Gi rstiikb, 8. Lehrbnch der physikalischen Geographic. 
Stuttgart: Enke. 1211. 


Prof, 
puzzling won 


London: June 29,1891. 

Hempl’s ingenious explanation of this 
a is excluded by the context. It 
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is necessary for him to assume that the corn 
was still standing in the fields. But then the 
grazing of standing corn would be rather an 
nnnsual thing; and it is not clear that corn 
is the object of fret ton, which may be here used 
intransitively. 

It is obvious that the events here chronicled 
occurred late in the year—in fact, just before 
winter. The writer says that the Danes 
gathered the army in question from East 
Anglia and Northumbria before winter (ouforan 
winter). Then there is the time occupied in 
the hurried march to Chester, with the view, 
apparently, of taking up their winter quarters 
there. The English army follow at their heels, 
and besiege them for two days, burning all the 
corn, and grazing “ on felcre efenehfie.”* Now 
this com could hardly have been standing so 
late in the year as this. The Old-English 
winter commenced on November 7 (see the 
Menologium, BerhtferS’s Haudboc , &e.). The 
chronicler says that these events at Chester 
occurred “about twelve months” after the 
Danes came hither over sea. They left Louvain, 
where they had wintered in 891-2, in the 
autumn of 892,t and marched to Boulogne in 
order to embark for England (Annul. Yrdast., 
in Pertz, .8,S', i. 328). As they did not move 
until the famine caused by the failure of the 
harvest abroad became felt, it was probably 
late in the autumn or early in the winter of 

892 when they arrived in England. Indeed, so 
late was it in the year that the Chronicle 
records it as the first event of the following J 
year. A year from this would bring the events 
at Chester into the autumn or early winter of 

893 (= 894 of the Chronicle). We may, there¬ 
fore, take it that the com in question was not 
standing com, but was com that they had 
provided for their winter provisions. This is 
confirmed by the first entry for 893, where we 
read that the Danes “soon after” the brief 
siege of Chester, but in this year, went from 
Wirral into North Wales, because they could 
not remain in their quarters, as they had been 
deprived of the cattle and com that they had 
obtained in their harryings. This is undoubt¬ 
edly the cattle and com captured and burnt by 
the English in the preceding year; and it is, 
therefore, the com that Prof. Hempl assumes to 
be growing on the “ table-lands ” or “ fields,” 
if we can admit this evolution of meaning. 

This com must have been seized by the Eng¬ 
lish outside the walls. It would probably be 
in the wagons wherein it had been brought.? 
If the passage means that the English fed their 
horses with this com, as Prof. Hempl reads it, 
the meaning required for e/eneli S is “cart,” 
“ wagon,” or, perhaps, “ bam.” The explana¬ 
tions of the word as “ plain ” or “ neighbour¬ 
hood ” are equally unsatisfactory ; for, as the 
English besieged them for two days only, they 
could hardly have grazed all the pastures and 
meadows within reach. A few days grazing 
would scarcely render all the feeding-grounds 
in the neighbourhood useless for that season. 11 


• Lappenberg is altogether at sea in regard to 
these events, ascribing the action of the English 
to the Danes. 

t The Chronicle is a year in advance of the real 
date from 878 to 896 (see Steenstrup, Normannerne, 
ii. 74.) 

X The year is probably reckoned from January 1. 
The other movements recorded prior to the march 
to Chester, must have taken up some considerable 
time. 

} In 891 the some “Normanni” surprised a 
convoy near Aachen, and “plurima plaustra et 
vehicula, in quibus alimenta exercitui deferebantur, 
capiunt” ; Kegino (Pertz, SS., i. 602). 

8 As the word is copied into the other MSS., we 
are precluded from suggesting that efenehK is a 
blundered form of some compound of hjfi& “ spoil ” 
kc. This MS. writes, in 893, fennt for fccsienne : 
but the other MSS. correct this. 


The Latin chroniclers unfortunately shed no 
light upon the meaning of this word. We have 
lost Asser at this date, and Florence of Wor¬ 
cester renders the passage “ segetes partim 
igne comburunt, partim sonipedibus distri- 
buunt.” Henry of Huntingdon is even more 
useless, for he says; “ ibi obsessi sunt, et tanta 
fame affiicti sunt quod etiam equos suos come- 
derent.” He has evidently confused the events 
at Chester with the narrative concerning But- 
tingtun (“Hi wieron hie mid metelieste 
gewibgde, and hiofdon micelne daal hara horsa 
freten”), misled, apparently, by the resem¬ 
blance of /reten to fretion. 

W. H. Stevenson. 


London: June 27, 1881. 

Prof. Hempl’s suggestion, published in to¬ 
day’s Academy, is, I think, untenable. I 
cannot see any objection, either on the ground 
of form or meaning, to the explanation now 
commonly adopted; and, on the other hand, 
Prof. Hempl’s proposed substitute for it is 
unsatisfactory on both grounds. Efmnehbn 
would be the regular abstract substantive from 
*efenneah (= conidcinus, if I may imitate 
Ettmiiller’s Latin). I am not aware that this 
adjective is recorded, but its existence is ren¬ 
dered probable by M.E. efennexta, “ neigh¬ 
bour.” Prof. Hempl thinks that the current 
explanation does not make sense of the passage. 
To me it appears that the rendering, “ in every 
neighbouring district ” gives just the sense 
required. Of course, Prof. Hempl is aware that 
the abstracts in -J>« do not invariably retain 
their original abstract sense; indeed, he himself 
considers that the word is used concretely. 

I do not think that Prof. Hempl’s hypothesis 
accounts satisfactorily for the double n which 
appears in three of the four texts. The analogy 
of onndtan is not to the purpose, the gemina¬ 
tion (or the assimilation of the h) being in that 
case accounted for by the obvious fact that 
when the word was formed the prefix bore the 
accent, so that tho n was immediately preceded 
by a stressed vowel. With regard to the 
meaning, it is not very likely that the hypo¬ 
thetical * efenhihi>u could mean “table-land” 
(neither dental nor Hochdene affording any real 
analogy), nor that this sense, if it existed, would 
have developed into that of “ field.” And the 
interpretation which Prof. Hempl manages to 
elicit by a chain of three unlikely hypotheses 
is, after all, not quite so well suited to the 
context as that which is arrived at by a simple 
acceptance of the best attested documentary 
form. 

Henry Bradley. 


MR. FREEMAN’S “ SICILY.” 

Settrington Bectory, York: June 29, 1891. 

I will reply as briefly as possible to Mr. 
Freeman’s letter, which would have been 
equally effective if it had been less prolix and 
more courteous. 

He has obscured the main issues by the dust 
raised over matters of small importance. The 
questions of chief significance are these: 

1. Were the Sicels, as he affirms, a Latin 
people speaking “Latin, or something which 
did not differ more from Latin than one Greek 
dialect differed from another ? ” This question 
ho does not discuss, but silently surrenders it 
by now calling the language Opican instead of 
Latin. He leaves unanswered my arguments 
as to their race and language, and instead he 
attacks me at great length for a careless phrase 
about the Carian name of Gela. It would 
have been better if I had simply quoted the 
remark of Curtius as to “ the Carian name of 
the River Gela.” 

2. I alleged that impartiality is difficult to 
an historian possessed by political bias or 
ethnic hatreds. These he defends and glories 
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in; so there is an end of the matter, save that 
his book must be used with caution. 

3. He acknowledges that he uses the term 
“ barbarian” in a sense which it does not bear 
in English, and which would class as “ bar¬ 
barous ” some of the most civilised and cul¬ 
tured peoples of antiquity. So to misuse an 
English word is in technical phrase a “bar¬ 
barism.” 

4. He accuses me of being a lover of 
barbarians and a hater of the Greek demos. 

I am conscious of no historical loves or 
hatreds, but confess to being a lover of im¬ 
partiality and fair play. 

3. Mr. Freeman neither denies, justifies, nor 
retracts the serious charge of systematically 
representing Moloch as the name of the Phoeni¬ 
cian deity. 

6. As to his frankly expressed contempt for 
what he calls the -ologies, meaning, apparently, 
those sciences which he has not studied, 
nothing need be said ; such contempts are not 
uncommon. 

7. I regret that Mr. Freeman should have 
taken so seriously my little fancy sketch of his 
crusading laureate posing as an oriental sultan. 
The introduction of mitre and dalmatic as an 
appropriate and convenient costume for harem 
wear might have warned him that the sketch 
was merely a caricature of his own composite 
battle-scene in the “ Eternal Strife,” in which 
a mixed company of all periods and creeds 
have been grouped so closely in the melee of the 
“Holy Crusade” as to render it difficult to 
distinguish between Crusader and Crusadee. 

8. Mr. Freeman bids me study the opening 
chapters of Herodotus in order to comprehend 
the real meaning of the “Eastern Question” 
and the “ Eternal Strife.” I confess I had 
much to learn, and I know and will carefully 
bear in mind that the “ Eternal Cause ” 
originated in the strife for the possession of 
those flighty damsels, Io, Hellen, and Europa, 
whom I had imagined were the mythological 
eponyms of Ionians, Hellenes, and Europeans. 
The “ Cause ” is indeed “ Eternal ” if it really 
began in the cloudland peopled by dawn 
maidens, solar heroes, wandering planets, and 
constellations of the zodiac sloping slowly to 
the west. In that case the “Eternal Strife” 
can only end with the decease of the deathless 
Spread-Eagle of the boundless West, “ whose 
Home is in the Setting Sun.” 

9. I will not occupy valuable space by 
answering sundry charges based on errors of 
the press, misquotations of my words, miscon¬ 
structions of my obvious meaning, or sugges¬ 
tions that I secretly hold all sorts of absurd 
and impossible opinions. In one case, how¬ 
ever, Mr. Freeman has made a point, though 
with needless vehemence. In referring to the 
second battle of Himera memory played me a 
trick, and I introduced an allusion to a third 
battle of Himera, fought at another of the 
various places of that name. I also admit that, 
in speaking of the first battle of Himera, it 
would have been more correct to say that it 
gave the Greeks “ supremacy ” rather than 
“ dominion ” in the island. For these correc¬ 
tions I tender my thanks to Mr. Freeman. 

Isaac Taylor. 


A CONTRADICTION. 

Said, La go di Garda : June 29, 1891. 

A short time ago I received a copy of a 
newspaper called the Bazaar, Erchani/e, and 
Mart, in which, under the head of “ Tho 
Literary World ” I read that; 

“ The Queen of Roumania has a confidante in the 
Countess Evelyn Martinengo Cesaresco, and the 
pair get up at four o’clock in the morning, winter 
and summer alike, to write ballads and talk Shaks- 
pere. . . . Both Queen and Countess are con¬ 
siderably in advance of the ordinary hobbyite, and 
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do not drop their ideas as soon as formed. The 
latter has written nn exceediiiRly clever ‘ Study of 
Folk Songs,” of which an English edition was 
published in 1886 by George liedway.” 

On my asking the editor of the Bazaar on 
what authority the above statement was made, 
he replied that ho could only say that “ it had 
appeared in a number of well-known London 
and provincial newspapers.” More he did not 
know. 

As I have never seen Her Majesty the Queen 
of Roumania in my life. I can only suppose 
that someone lins been making free use of my 
name and of the authorship of my little book 
on Folk-songs. I wish, therefore, to give an 
unqualified contradiction to the wholo para¬ 
graph. 

Evelyn Maktinengo Cesauesco. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, July 6,5 p m. Itojal Institution : General Monthly 
Meeting. 

0 pm. Institution of Electrical Engineers: Con¬ 
versazione. 

Wednesday. July 8. 8 p.m. Botanic : Evening F«*te. 

3ati KDAV, July 11, 3.45 p.m. Botanic : General Fortnightly 
Meeting. 

TmusDAY, July 9, 1 pm. Ladies’ Sanitary Association: 
Piogressive Sanitation,” I., by Dr. W. B. Rit harden. 


SCIENCE. 

Introduction to the History of Language. By 
H. A. Strong, W. S. Logeman, and B. I. 
Wheeler. (Longmans.) 

The present volume is a singular testimony 
to the popular qualities of a book written 
certainly with little regard for popu¬ 
larity — the well known Principicn der 
Sprachgeschichte of I’aul. Some three years 
ago a translation of the work was pub¬ 
lished by Prof. Strong, which is shortly 
to appear in a second edition; and now 
we are offered a volume of similar size 
and form, which professes to be little more 
than an exposition of Paid from the point 
of view of the English student— a repro¬ 
duction of the same matter in less technical 
language, and with illustrations drawn 
mainly from tongues with which the English 
student is thought to he familiar, viz., his 
own, of all periods, together with Latin, 
Greek, and French. Paul himself has, it is 
true, drawn largely upon these sources, and 
there are accordingly considerable portions 
of this volume wliieh differ only verbally 
from the corresponding passages in the 
translation ; some passages, again, in 
which Paul deals with peculiarly German 

E henomena are here necessarily ignored; 

ut the large residue of examples 
from German, which illustrate widespread 
phenomena of language, are here repre¬ 
sented by a very rich collection of corres¬ 
ponding examples from English of all 
periods, largely derived from Maetzner no 
doubt, but for which cordial recognition is 
due to the authors, and in particular, wo 
suppose, to Dr. Logeman, himself an accom- 

E lished Anglist, though his brother is, per- 
aps, better known to readers of the 
Academy. The third author, Prof. B. I. 
Wheeler, whose short hut full paper on 
Analogy is ono of the best of recent con¬ 
tributions to tho subject, lias also added a 
valuable essay on American-English ” to 
Paul’s relatively meagre chapter on tho 
Schriftxpraehe. The book is, it is true, by 
no means faultless in detail, nor has it, as a 
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whole, the power of execution which, for 
all his scorn of fino writing, animates the 
negligent periods of Paul. No scholar will 
substitute it for the original on his handiest 
sholf; but neither can ho by any means 
afford to neglect it. 

In what follows we propose to notice, in 
a summary way, some points which we 
should like to see otherwise. An important 
paragraph is added ( p. 222) to Paul’s chapter 
xiii. (on Venuhietnmgcn in der (Iruppierung der 
c/gmologisch zueammenhangenden IVorler) deal¬ 
ing with our verbs in -ate. These verbs 
have been satisfactorily explained by Dr. 
Murray as due to tho equation : infiuitive = 
adjective — participle, which gained vogue 
from such examples as M.E. warm by “ to 
warm,” and content, diver*, from “contcntus,” 
“ diversus.” Hence from drsolaat, &c., “to 
desolate.” While, however, admitting this 
to be “lucid and apparently adequate,” 
our authors ndduce another “ fact which has 
demonstrably aided in the formation of the 
enormous number of verbs in -ate,” viz., the 
existence “from the fourteenth century 
onward ” of “such pairs as action (from 1 330) 
to act (1384), affliction (1303) from to afflict 
(1393), adjection from to adject, &c. ; in other 
words, the equation was, action: to act 
(&c.) = desolation : to desolate (&e.). Now, 
in the first place, these verbs, with the 
exception of “ to act,” are themselves formed 
from participles of the form “ afflict,” 
&c., and are, therefore, the result of tho 
very phenomenon which they are intro¬ 
duced to explain; secondly, the verb “to 
act,” which, as not having an extant 
participle act in M.E., would no doubt 
prove the contrary, is not entitled to the 
startling antiquity attributed to it, being 
quoted by Murray first among the Latinisms 
of Henryson, and then not until the play¬ 
wrights of Elizabeth. Thirdly, the rash 
assertion is made in a note, by way of en¬ 
hancing this resemblance of the forms 
“object,” “objection,” &e., that “formerly 
the ti in such words was pronounced as tea 
and not as *h.” The t of such words has, 
however, precisely the same standing as, e.g., 
tho h in “ debt in other words, it is a purely 
“ learned ” spelling which no one, learned 
or unlearned, ever pronounced. Chaucer’s 
spelling -cioun implies -*, and its gradual 
replacement in the sixteenth century by -lion 
was merely the use of a new symbol for tho 
same phonetic fact. 

Another addition to Paul (p. 27o) contains 
a hypothesis which, though advanced with 
great modesty, seems to ns too plausible to 
be passed by. It is suggested that the 
common use of a preposition at the end of a 
sentence (“ a place we have heard of,” &c.) 
may be “a remnant of Celtic origin,” 
and parallel to such usages in Welsh as 
efe yie'r gwr yr y*grifenai*t ato. On 
this, we have to remark (1) that a 
Celtic origin is made dubious bv the occur¬ 
rence of the same idiom in Danish, where it 
is colloquially just as current as in English : 
any random page of Ibsen supplies ex¬ 
amples, e.g., in tho Yildanden: “ og den 

vildanden, som Do holder ea. inderlig af den 
vilde Deres far vri’ hnlsen om pu.” (2) 
The Celtic idiom is no doubt old, though it 
is rather Cymric than Gaelic ; it is common 
in the Mabinogion (yr kvet y duet host tnry- 


daw, “ the wood you came through (it),” &c.; 
while' in Irish the preposition is more 
idiomatically prefixed to the relative. Eeuss 
(fflto) gives, however, a few examples of the 
idiom. But since the Celtic idiom requires 
the preposition to be followed by the pro¬ 
noun ( tnry-daw , at-af &e.', it is plainly not, 
like tho Scandinavian idiom, an exact 
parallel at all. (3) The development of the 
modern idiom can bo explained from English 
itself. For the regular < dd-English arrange¬ 
ment is of tho t 3 - pe [ fiat Sing Sa t Si* spe/l gmb 
is), which still remains, as an occasional 
poetical archaism, in Chaucer (as in “Man 
of Lawo,” 121: “ fader hath ho noon that I of 
wot”); that is, tho proposition immediately 
precedes tho verb. Tho change from this to 
“that I wot of” was, no doubt, simply a 
case of tho general change in English 
word-order by which the verb attached 
itself to tho subject, and was therefore 
withdrawn from that position at the end of 
the sentenco which was once everywhere 
normal in the Gormanic languages, which 
in O.E. was still usual in tho subordinate, 
and not uncommon in the main, sentence, 
and wliieh is obligatory in the former in the 
German of to-day. 

In some cases the Gorman illustrations of 
Paul might, we think, be more fully or more 
closely paraded. Thus, tho important para¬ 
graph ( Principicn ?, p. 31) illustrating certain 
features in the treatment of loan-words, 
chiefly from O.H.G., is in largo part ignored, 
as if English had nothing of the kind to 
show. Yet it is oasy to illustrate every 
point from O.E. Loan-words borrowed at 
different periods may differ owing to inter¬ 
vening sound-development either in the 
language by which, or in that from which, 
they ore borrowed, or in both. Thus, 
as to the latter case, the development of 
Latin v (=«•) to Romance v has loft traces, 
not only in O.H.G. win by later fen (versus), 
but equally in O.E. win, and Wintanceantre 
cVenta, by later hr ('jinn < breriarc. As to 
the former, the capital distinction between 
words borrowed before and after the H.G. 
Lautrerschiebung has its analogue in the 
grouping effected by the English i-umlauf 
of the seventh century. Thus if O.H.G. 
tempal (tempium) must be younger than 
ziagil- (tegula), so must O.E. martyr (not 
mertyr as in W. merthgr ) or frferftigic (not 
-fiigie) be younger than, e.g., myh-n (molina), 
pgtt (puteu*). If. Pogatsclier, p. 12(5. 

The dissertation on American-English in 
the last chapter is of great value ; but somo 
of tho phenomena of dialectology may be 
better illustrated from the nioro clearly 
defined sound-relations of, sav, Southern 
and Northern English. Thus, the pro¬ 
portional analogy which leads a Low- 
German when speaking High-German to 
say zeller for teller (Paul) or, conversely, 
when speaking Platt to say tinsen for zinxcti 
(L. census), may bo paralleled by such forms 
in tho Anglicising Scottish of tho fifteenth 
century as ton (for tan, taken) rhyming with 
gon, Se. gun. On p. 389, the “ partial 
assimilations of a borrowed word to its 
original ” (Jude to Jude from Judaeus ; tracin' 
to draehe from draco) is not well paralleled 
by honor, &c., where the modification affects 
only the spelling, and is moreover not 
“ partial,” but complete. Cases in point are 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 

Prof. Rucker will deliver one of the even¬ 
ing discourses during the Cardiff meeting of the 
British Association, and he has taken for his 
subject “ Electrical Stress.” 

In connexion with the Ladies’ Sanitary 
Association, Dr. W. B. Bichardson will deliver 
three public lectures on “ Progressive Sanita¬ 
tion, Moral, Domestic, and Individual,” on 
July 9, 14, and 21, at 4 p.m., in the hall of the 
Medical Society, 11 Chandos-street, Cavendish- 
square. 

Messrs. Macmillan have issued a new 
edition of the lectures on Popular Astronomy, 
which Sir George Airy, the retired astronomer- 
royal, delivered at Ipswich forty-three years 
ago. As stated in the Introduction to the first 
edition, the object of these lectures was 

“ to explain to intelligent persons the principles 
<n which the instruments of an observatory are 
constructed (omitting all details, so far as they are 
merely subsidiary), and the principles on which 
the observations made with these instruments are 
treated for deduction of the distances and weights 
of the bodies of the solar system, and of a few 
-tars (omitting all minutiae of formulae and all 
troublesome details of calculation).” 

A fifth edition was published in 1806, with 
certain modifications and additions, made by 
Mr. Stirling, with the author’s authority. 
Reprints of that edition were demanded about 
seven times in twenty years; and now a general 
revision has been made by Mr. H. H. Turner, 
of the Greenwich Observatory, whose principle 
has been to introduce as few alterations as 
possible, except 30 far as concerns the method 
of determining the solar parallax by transits of 
Venus. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The June number of the Indian Antiquary 
(Began Paul & Co.), which has arrived in this 
country with unusual speed, contains a paper 
by Prof. Kielhom on the fragments of Indian 
dramas preserved as stone inscriptions at 
Ajmere, to which he first called attention in the 
Academy of January 17. As ho then antici¬ 
pated, he has already been able to obtain some 
more fragments, which give the name of the 
author of one of the plays as Somadeva. The 
author of the other play is none other than the 
great king Vigraharajadeva himself, known in 
history for his victories over the Muhammadans. 
His play is dated in the year 1153 A.D., with 
whien date the characters of the Nagari writing 
correspond. The stones first discovered con¬ 
tained thirty-seven lines of one play and forty 
lines of the other; the new stones add thirty- 
eight lines and forty-one lines. Both plays 
are written, as usual, in Sanskrit, with Prakrit 
dialects for certain subordinate characters. 
According to Prof. Pischel, one of these 
Prakrit dialects agrees more closely with the 
rules laid down by the contemporary gram¬ 
marian Hemachandra than in any of the known 
plays. Prof. Kielhom prints a Romanised 
version of the two original fragments: for the 
others he requires Further rubbings. The 
stones, it is curious to observe, have been built 
into a mosque. The same number prints the 
conclusion of the Gulabnama, or chronicle of 
Gulab Singh, Baja of Kashmir, which is inter¬ 
esting as giving the native version of the 
transactions connected with the Sikh War. 
Gulab Singh died just after the outbreak of the 
mutiny; the birth of his grandson Partab 
Singh, the present Baja, is here recorded as 
having taken place in 1850. 

Baiu' Gath Das Bysack, whose paper upon 
an old Buddhist monastery near Calcutta of 
the time of Warren Hastings was noticed in a 
iotmer number of the Academy, has contri¬ 
buted another article to the Proceedings of the 


Bengal Asiatic Society on the names 
“ Kalighat ” and “Calcutta.” So far as we 
understand his argument, he will not allow that 
the latter name is derived from the former, 
partly for phonetic reasons, and partly because 
“ no Hindu, not even the most ignorant, will 
corrupt, in hasty utterance, much less in writ¬ 
ing, the name of such an universally worshipped 
deity as Kali into Kali or Kol.” Neither of 
these arguments, however, would apply to a 
European corruption, afterwards adopted by 
the natives. Our author prefers to look for 
the etymology of “ Calcutta ” in the aboriginal 
tribe of Kols. Though we aro not convinced 
by bis reasoning, he deserves our thanks for the 
materials he has collected, especially that 
derived from Bengali MSS. and family tradi¬ 
tions. We hope that he will be encouraged to 
continue his topographical researches among 
the documents of early Anglo-Indian history. 

At a recent meeting of the Academie des 
Inscriptions, M. Clermont Ganneuu communi¬ 
cated three inscriptions, dating from the first 
century A.D., which have recently been dis¬ 
covered near Jerusalem, beyond the Damascus 
gate, within a sepulchral cavern hewn out of 
the rock. They are cut upon stone ossuaries. 
The first is in Hebrew, Dtbti? — sc/ailoin. This 
may either be the word “peace, health,” or 
more probably a woman’s name, Salome, for 
the covering of the ossuary is of the triangular 
form which, in the East, characterises female 
interment. The other two inscriptions are in 
Greek. One consists simply of a man’s name, 
KPOK02 ; the other is composed of three words, 
[in] 2HI10T nENBEPOT [- AP]020T. If the last 
word is rightly read Apooos, it may be a variant 
of Apovaos, a name borne by many Jewish per¬ 
sonages. 

In the new part of the Areliivio Ulottoloyico 
Italiano (which has now reached the twelfth 
volume), Prof. Ascoli explains the puzzling 
Ital. iralarno as descending from a Latin 
m indudri»u8, ’iiuludsino-s, cognate with van us 
(from * ras-no-s ) and vastus, vastare, dvrastare. 
The Old French ci alar is explained in like 
manner. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Society of Literature. — (Wednesday, 
June 24.) 

Dr. W. Knighton, vice-president, in the chair.— 
A paper was read by Dr. Phene, on “ Etruscan and 
other Italian Dialects of pre-Roman Origin,” 
which sought to establish that traces of such pre- 
Roman languages existed along certain well- 
ascertained trade routes, and were found still 
remaining in this country, and to a less extent in 
Scandinavia. The various exchange marts for 
merchandise were indicated by the double names 
of the Etruscan diety Tages, and Bel or Baal, and 
the amalgamation of the two names, as well as by 
other examples. Many hitherto unexplained 
words were indicated as being identical with 
recognised Etruscan inscriptions. The author of 
the paper has been during many years past investi¬ 
gating the subject on the various routes described, 
and in the rural parts of Italy. Phoenicians and 
Venetians alike got assistance from Britain against 
the Romans, nDd the Iceni in Britain were probably 
relatives or allies of both Phoenicians and Vene¬ 
tians. Andros, Anderona, Anderitum, Anderida, 
with many other varieties, were, and still are, 
common on the coasts of the Mediterranean in 
Spain, France, Britain, and Germany; Bal, Bel, II 
are in the same way common in the counties of 
England and the provinces of the continent.—A 
discussion followed, in which the secretary and 
others took part. 

Victoria Institute. — (Annual Misting, Thursday, 
June 2n.) 

Sir G. Gahriel Stokes, president, in the chair.— 
The hon. secretary, Capt. F. Petrie, read the 
report, from which it appeared that the number of 


members had now risen to slightly over 1490; 
some of the work of the session had be:-n of a 
scientific nature, and some of a special character 
tending to show the error of those who sought to 
attack religion in the name of science. The 
President announced that, within the last few hours, 
a letter had been rec* ived from M. Naville, stating 
that he could not leave Geneva. He had, however, 
asked that the Rev. Dr. Wright might read it for 
him. M. Naville commenced by giving an 
account of the written and traditional records 
bearing upon the Exodus; he then noted the 
points in the route he had identified, and the 
arguments founded on the records which aided in 
this identification. Copies of n map of the district, 
which laid been prepared by M. Naville, were cir¬ 
culated in the meeting, and showed the route he 
had traced up to Migdol by the Bitter Lakes. 
M. Naville showed from geological investigations 
that the Red Sea at the time of the Exodus 
extended a considerable distance north of the spot, 
and concluded by referring to the miracle of the 
passage of the lied Sea, and described circum¬ 
stances which had come under his own notice 
showing that the influences described in Holy Writ 
as having been used by an overruling Providence 
would bring about the event. 


FINE ART. 

PllttF. JEP>B ON T11E PllOGIlEsS OF 
HELLENIC STUDIES. 

We quote from the Times the following re¬ 
port of the address delivered by Prof. Jebb, as 
president, at the annual meeting of the Hellenic 
Society on June 22 : 

“ It is the custom that at this annual meeting 
reference should be made to some of the more 
noteworthy incidents which have marked the course 
of Hellenic studios during the year. The account 
can make no attempt to be systematic or exhaus¬ 
tive ; its aim is rather to bring a few salient points 
into a single view. 

“The first place in such a survey is due to 
the exploration of ancient sites, whether the work 
has been actually performed within the past 
twelve months, or has first been published during 
that period. To begin with Greece proper, in 
Attica the eastern and north-eastern regions are 
those which have furnished the principal results. 
At Rhamnus, on the north-east coast, the Athenian 
Society of Archaeology has been clearing the pre¬ 
cincts of the two temples. The larger of these was 
sacred to Nemesis; it has now been shown that 
the Bmnller was a temple of Themis, as had long 
ago been conjectured, from the fact that a marble 
thronos, dedicated to her, had been found there 
(Leake, Demi 2, 10). At Marathon the famous 
mound baa been further explored: and the 
traditional view that it was the tomb of the Athen¬ 
ians who fell in the battle has been placed beyond 
doubt by the discovery of vases belonging to that 
period. At Velanideza on the east coast, and at 
some other places, prehistoric tumuli have been 
found. In Athens the principal work has 
consisted in excavating the greater part of a 
large Roman stoa, on the north side of the 
Acropolis, near the Tower of the Winds. In 
Euboea, members of the American School have 
been working at Eretria. An interesting theatre 
has been laid bare; among other discoveries are a 
stoa, and several tombs. One of these is the tomb 
which Dr. Waldstein conjectures to have been the 
family grave of Aristotle. The belief rests partly 
on an inscription, which, as restored, contains the 
name ’A]purror»'Aov; partly on some objects found 
in the tomb—viz., a pen and two styli of silver, 
and a statuette which seems to be that of a 
philospher. Chaleis, where Aristotle spent his last 
days, is only a few miles distant. In the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus the centre of interest has been Megalo¬ 
polis, where members of the British School have 
continued their work. The excavation of the 
theatre has now been completed, laying bare the 
orchestra, the seats (so far as preserved), the 
parodi, the scene-buildings, and the part of tlio 
stoa immediately adjoining. It now appears that 
the restoration suggested in the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies of 1890 must be modified in some respects. 
The raised stage which that restoration supposed 
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rather our “adventure’' for M.E. aoenture-, 
“admonish” for amoncsten, &c. 

A close parallel to the aecus. for old gen. 
in such phrases as “ sind Sic das zufrieden ” 
(Paul, p. 242), appears in Chaucer’s “ It is 
no drede,” &c. 

I lero and there, in spite of the general 
clearness and simplicity of style, we have 
noted passagos which are not quite inteili- 
gihlo without the original. Such occur on 
pp. 298, 887, 390. 

The O.E. quotations are rather frequently 
misprinted or otherwise wrong. Thus, several 
accents are wrong on p. 298 ; on p. 191, the 
argument is needlessly weakened by the 
use of O.E. hi dan for the more original 
and usual form hijilan (xci iO-w, W. euddio) ; 
and where do the forms sccam (shamo) and 
tili (=Ziel) occur? On p. 233, note, the 
certainly distinct words mil < L. schola, 
“ school,” and seeolu, “ shoal,” are combined 
(after Skeat) in tho impossible form mil a. 

We have done with criticism. And lest 
tho reader should mistrust tho praise with 
which wo began, we will refer him, among 
other admirable pieces of exposition, to that 
on p. 92 f, of tho “fundamental facts of 
syntax.” C. II. Hekiord. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SOME NOTES ON OOIlEI KOY’s OLD-FRENCH 
DICTIONARY. 

IV. 

Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk. 

N.B.—The dagger (t) indicates that tho 
word, word-form, or phrase, is not in Gode- 
froy’s Dictionary. (See Academy, April 11, 
p. 380; May 10, p. 409; May 30, p. 818.) 

huif, issir, in. Add t sense (as am.), frontier, 
boundary : 

“ Molt sai de son consoil et de son covenant, 

Q’a l’issir de ma terre marchissent si parant.” 
Jean Bedel: Chanson dee Saisnes (ed. F. Michel), 
§lvii., w. 20-21. 

2. Empris, am. Associate, ally ; add example : 

“ Dist ... 

Quo li feist en ccrit metre, 

Si comme li plout. a prametre, 

Toz eels qui ereut ses empris, 

Taut que lor none east apris.” 

Guillaume le Mariclial (in Romania, tom. xi., 

p. 68). 

t Eneloeiire, sf. Difficulty, hindrance, impedi¬ 
ment : 

“ Li rois qui paiens assciire 
Pcnnse bieu ceste eneloeiire, 

Por ce tient il si pres sou regne.” 
Jlustebuef: Comp, de Const., vv. 157-9. 

“ Mais conuistre i pout l’un mult tost Peneloeiire.” 

Vie de Thomas de Canterbury (cd. Bekker, 1838), 
p. 121, v. 5. 

t Eneresement. See Encroisscmcnt, below. 

1. Ennoissement, sm. Increase, advantage. Add 
t eneresement: 

“ Je pri a Dieu qu’il vous en donne atant de prou- 
fit et eneresement comme je vouldroy en avoir.” 

Manicre de Langage (ed. Paul Meyer, Paris, 1873), 
{vi. ad fin. 

t Engine, pp. as adj. Greedy, grasping : 

“ Mut ad ici bon example done/, 

A ceus ke unt les mains engine/, 

Quel huntage les covent sufTrir 
Ky no se sevent de larcin tenir.” 

William de Wadlngton: Manuel des Peches (MS. 
Brit. Mus. Harley, 4657, fol. 22, reeto b). 
t Ensain: (sec 1. Enseiny, below). 

1. Easting, sm. Sign, indication, instruction; 
add t ensain:: 

“ Kt si dist por moi enseguier 
Quc por cus (sc. les dyables) se doit on segnier; 
Mais cost ensain/ desdagnerai 
line ja voir ne me saiuerai.” 

Chrestien de Troyes: Perceiallc Gallois (ed. Potvin), 
vv. 1329-32. ” 


t Enseurquetot, ode. Besides, after all: 

“ Enseurquetot que cuideries vous avoir gaegnie, 
se vous l’avies asognentee 2 

Aitcassin et Nicolcle (ed. Suehier), p. 8. 
t Entretiitre, vet. To intertwine : 

“ En la queile corde il entreteissit alsiment a une 
hart une petite cloketc.” 

Li Jjialoye Grcgoire lo Pape (ed. Fcerster), p. 57, 
1. 20. 

t Ercrc, pp.f. ere sc (see E*rerc , below). 

Erroi, sm. Error: add example : 

“ Que les armes et le couroi, 

Et le council et tot l'erroi 
Lessast on sor la geut beguine.” 

Jlustebuef: Comp, de Const., w. 147-9. 

1. Es, interj. Alas! ha'i, in quotation below, is 
wrongly inserted under this heading, it should 
come under huh ai: 

“ Hal me vos ke tant vos travilliez 
C'aic marit, et de ci me etmisiez.” 
Altfran:. Horn, und Past. (ed. Bartsch), p. 12. 
Eselaroriu, pr. ti. Slav(f): 

“ Dautre part furent trait caldaiu csclauorin 
Aufriquois et braudaiu qui moult aiment hutin 
Alemant bourgueignon et cil doutre le riu 
Et piquant et I'ranehois normant et augeuin.” 
Thomas de Bailloel: Battle stopped by a cup of trine 
(printed in Ward's Catalogue of Romances iu MSS. 
Depart, of Brit. Mus., p. 882). 

1. Escomengie, esnminit', pp. as adj. Abominable, 
detestable : add example : 

“ ilii ses mains furent atrovcies . . les lettres de 

1’escumiuieie auctoriteit de la felenesse poosteit.” 

IJnatre Litres des Hois, arec Choix de Sinuous tie 
Saint Bernard (ed. Le Roux de Lincy), p. 555. 

2. Enrol, sm. Add phrase t porter cscot, to carry 
off as plunder (?) : 

“ On sunt ore ti boon ami r I sunt de tei tot 
depurti, 

Ton avoir et tun ble en unt oveeus escot porte.” 
De t 'onfiielu < ’orporis et Animat- (printed iu Wright’s 
Latin l’oems of H alter Mapes), p. 325. 

Esioingier. Add example of ncut. sense : 

“ l'lourez, ecs gens, car joye vous eslongne.” 
Christine de Pisan (ed. M. Hoy), vol. i., p. 255. 

t Esmai, sm. Fear, trepidation : 

“ Amors . . . 

Trop save/ bien lc cuer d’uu home embler; 
Mais du rendre n’est-il termes ne tins. 

Aina le tenes en esmais, en balance.” 

Chansons dr Thibault de Champagne (ed. Turin), 
No. 30, vv. 38-11, p. 41. 

Espomlable, sm. Fright, terror; add f cspuntaille : 
“ C’eo ki ert vis murrir deveit, 

Ke de arsiui, ke d'espuutaille.” 

Robert de Grit ham: l.c Miroir (MS. Brit. Mus. 
Add. 26,773, fol. 54, verso a. Cf. another versiou 
in Romania, tom. xv., p. 304, where the reading is 
qe des cspuntailles). 

t Espuntaille. V. Espocnlable, above, 
t Esprovcr (a), ra. To reproach (-= Lat .exprobrare, 
in A.V. probro ajficcrc): 

“ Dcmentrcs que sunt fruisset ii mien os, espro- 
verent a mei chi travaillent mei, li mien enerni.” 

J.ibri Psalmornm Versio Antiqna Gallica (ed. Fran- 
cisque Michel), Psalmus xli. 14. 

Esrcre, ra. To scrape, shave; add t ercrc, pp.f. 
erese, worn, shabby : 

“ Cil a ces vies capes ereses et a ces vies taceles 
vestures, qui sout nu et decauc et cstrumelc.” 

Aitcassin cl Nicolete (ed. Suehier), p. 8. 
Estanchier. Add t E.tangcr, cstange, pp. as adj., 
wearied out, exhausted: 

“ Demaiu purrez vus espruver 

Yos bona chens ke vu» taut preisez ; 

Jos vi oi si par estangez 
K’il ue me siwierent plciu pe.” 

' ** Vie de Saint Gile (ed. Paris et Bos), vv. 1666-9. 
t Estanger (see Estanchier, above). 

Estant, pr.p. Add phrase t d’estant, forthwith, 
immediately : 

“ Lora le dit suppliant . . . print icellui Anglois 
an corps et le gotta d’estant a terre.” (It is pos¬ 
sible the sense may be “tiling him oif his feet, 1 it. 
from a standing position, to the ground.”) 

Chronique du Mont-Saint-Michel (ed. S. Luce), 
vol. i., p. 240. 

t Esttresman (see Eslurman, below). 


t Estossir , s'c ., t-.rf. To cough : 

“ A ces paroles que la reinc li disoit avint que la 
dame de Maloaut s’e-tossi tot a escient, et dre<;a la 
teste que ele avoit cmbrouchiee.” 

Roman de Lancelot (extract from MS. Brit. Mus. 
Lausdowne, 757, printed in Fifth Annual Report 
of Cambridge, U.S.A., Dante Soc., p. 52). 

Estre de. To concern, affect; add example : 

“ Or sni je bien de voir eertaiuement 

Que mors ne pris n’ait ami ne parent, 

Quant on me lait por or ne por argent. 

Molt m’est de moi, mais plus m’est de ma gent, 

C’upres ma mort avront reprochier grant 
Se longuement sni pris.” 

Richard Cteur de Lion : Chanson (ed. Leroux de 
Lincy in Recueil de Chants historiques franqais, vol. i., 
p. 56). 

Estrireus, adj. Quarrelsome, contentious; add 
example (t -t-tis) : 

“ Reeumbat a tun quor, 

K’il ne seit a mil fuer 
Vers tei ja estrivus, 

Cil ad male lime 
Ki a sei meiine 
Se fait contraries.” 

Eltr de IVineestre: L'Afailement Catan (ed. 
Stengel), vv. 119-104. 

Eslurman, sm. Steersman ; add + Esttresman : 

“ Tu blarnas le batel, et l’entrer del vassel; 

Plus en cs a blasmer, Deu sul guerreer ; 

l’ar malveis estcresman [printed esleresman ] 

Sui livere a Sathan.” 

De Candida Corporis et Aiiimae (printed in 
Wright's Latin L’oems of B alter Mapes, p. 332). 

t Ethique, adj. Hectic, feverish : 

“ A toy pour ce de la fontaine Helye 
Requier avoir uu buvraige autentique, 

Pont la doys eat du tout en ta baiiiie, 

Pour rafreuer d'elle ma soif ethique.” 

E. pt-schamps (ed. de Queux de Saint-Hilaire), 
vol. ii., p. 138, No. cclxxxv. 

Exigende, sf. f add: t mettre en e., to 
sequestrate, impound (?) : 

“ Xauutost soint ses terres seisies et ses chateus 
prevseez et deliverez a les viUez, et puis mis en 
exigeude jekes autaunt qe il veigne ou soit 
utlage.” 

Britton: English Laws (ed. Nichols), livre i., 
ch. vi.,} 4. 

Fame, sf. Fame, reputation; add t femme : 

“ Oncques ne vi si douce et plaisant dame 
De toutes gens avoir si noble femme.” 

Olon de Granson (in Romania, tom. xix., p. 411). 

“ Cestuy messire Girard d’Estavaye estoit ung 
chevalier nourry et esleve par ledit messire Othe 
da Grantson, et estoit moult tenu a luy; mais, par 
aucune jalousie de sa femme, il emprist ceste ven- 
geuce et se bouta an gaige de bataiHe contre celluy 
qui l’avoit nourry.” 

Olivier de la Marche: Livre de Vadds du gaige da 
bataillc (ed. Frost), p. 6. 

[See a note in Romania, xix., p. 256, by M. A. 
Piaget on a misconception with regard to Oton de 
Granson based upon the erroneous rendering of 
femme here as “ wife,” instead of “ reputation.”] 

1- Fee, sm. Fee, payment; add example : 

“ S’il le puissent prendre, le roy les dorreit terres 
e riche feez.” 

Ihst. dc Foulqnes Fit: JEarin (ed. Moland et 
D’Hcricaut), p. 56. 

t Ecgicr (see Eiehiir, below). 

t Femme (see Fame, above). 

1. Festre, sm. Gable, sloping-roof; add example 
of freste : 

“ N’y a toit de maison qui ne soit plat dessus sans 
frestes.” 

Saint Voyage de Jherusalem (ed. Bonnardot et 
Longnon), p. 59. 

Eichitr. Add neut. sense to congeal (t fiegier. 
t figier) : 

“ Li sanz li figa stir le cuer . . . 

E uus braudous de sane li vole 
Fegie del nies e de la boche.” 

Guillaume lc Marechal (in Romania, tom. xi.. 
p. 66). 

t Eigier (see Fichier, above). 

Hat (see 1 Es, above). 
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was a stage to which a flight of six steps led up 
from the orchestra. The three lower rows of these 
Bteps exist; the three upper rows were conjectur¬ 
al^ restored. But it has now been shown that the 
three lower rows, whether added in the fourth 
century or later, did not form part of the original 
plan. On the other hand, two of the three upper 
rows, which had been conjecturally restored, 
hare been found. Thus the fact remains that 
the level of the orchestra was lower than the 
top of the steps. This justifies the English ex¬ 
cavators in still holding that they are right on the 
main point—viz., that there was a raised stage in 
the fourth century, though it was net so high as 
they first supposed. Their view is not affected by 
another detail in which their former restoration 
has to be corrected. The wall which they believed 
to have been the back wall of the stage, containing 
the thresholds of three doors, is found to be of 
later construction. With regard to Dr. DiSrpfeld’s 
view, that the topmost step once supported 
columns, the explorers hold that the evidence is 
not strong; but they wish to await technical 
advice. Even if columns had stood there, how¬ 
ever, the existence of a raised stage would not be 
disproved ; the difference of levels would remain 
unchanged. The explorers hope to have the assist¬ 
ance of an architect next autumn; with his aid 
they propose to weigh the whole evidence, and to 
embody it in their final publication. Meanwhile 
they reasonably ask that judgment may be sus¬ 
pended. It remains to observe that the work at 
Megalopolis has not been confined to the theatre. 
On the opposite or northern side of the river 
Helisson, the Stoa I’hilippeios, which bounded 
the agora on the north, has been identified, and 
its plan has been determined. Another building, 
which almost certainly enclosed the temenos of 
Zeus Sitter, has been completely cleared. The 
explorers may well be congratulated on the progress 
which they have made in their difficult and import¬ 
ant task. It has been carried on from the first by 
Mr. Ernest Gardner and Mr. W. Loring, who were 
joined last season by Mr. Richards and Mr. 
Milne. We may now turn to Asia Minor. The 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. xi., No. 2 (October, 
lS9o), contains Mr. J. Theodore Bent’s interesting 
account of ‘ Recent Discoveries in Eastern 
Cilicia.’ Among the sites identified by 
him is that of Hieropolis - Castabala, with 
its temple of Artemis Perasia. He also 
copied a large number of im eruptions. Mention 
is due likewise to the expedition of Prof. W. 
if. Ramsay, with Messrs. Hogarth and Headlam, 
into Piiidia, Isauria, and Cappadocia, supple¬ 
menting Mr. Bent’s work in the Kalykadnos 
valley, and carrying on new and important 
researches in the region of the Anti-Taurus. 
Here we may note with satisfaction that the work 
of the Austrian expedition in Asia Minor is pros¬ 
pering. The first fruits of it have appeared in 
vul. i. of Lanckoronski’s splendid publication, 
Lex I'ilift dc. la 1‘amphylie ct de la 1'ixidie. It has been 
announced that Prince John of Lichtenstein has 
offered to the Academy of Vienna an annual sum 
of 3000 florins for five years in aid of these 
researches. At Salamis, in Cyprus, the English 
committee have continued their excavations, under 
the direction of Mr. Munro and Mr. Tubbs. 
Among the objects found has been a series of 
terra-cotta statuettes, with drapery painted in 
imitation of elaborate embroidery. We may recall 
the fact that two natives of Cyprus, Acesas, and 
his sou Helicon, are recorded as having excelled 
ia the art of embroidery (Athenaeus, p. 48 b). 
With regard to Egypt, mention is due to Mr. 
Flinders Petrie’s diecoveries at Kahun, and else¬ 
where, showing that the earliest geometrical 
pottery, of the Mycenae type, occurs in Egypt as 
early as 1400 n.c., and is followed, about 1101 n.c., 
by the beginning of natural designs. Mr. Petrie’s 
summary of these discoveries appeared in the 
Journal of Hellenic St tidies for October last. He is 
disposed to think thata European civilization, little 
indebted to Asiatic lands, may have arisen before 
' a c. Such are some of the more notable points 
in the record of exploration during the year. 

“ With respect to the literature of Hellenic 
studies, it must suffice to indicate a few charac¬ 
teristic features. First, we may notice some great 
works directly illustrative of archaeology. Such 
are-the first volume of the Berlin Corpus of 
Sarcophagi Reliefs; the first instalment of the 


Sidon Sarcophagi by Hamdi Pasha and Th. 
Reinach; the Grave-Reliefs published by the 
Vienna Academy; Furtwimgler’s Olympian 
Bronzes (vol. iv. of the official publication). In a 
kindred province we have had Prof. W. M. Ram¬ 
say’s Historical Geot/rapht/ of Asia Minor, pub¬ 
lished by the Royal Geographical Society; also 
Humann and Puchstein’s Reiscn in Klein-Asien 
and Kurd Syrien. In other departments of litera¬ 
ture no event has excited so much interest as the 
publication by the British Museum, from the 
newly-found papyrus, of the Treatise ou the Con¬ 
stitution of Athens. Those who have seen either 
the papyrus itself or the autotype facsimile cun 
best appreciate the difficulty of the task imposed 
ou Mr. F. G. Kenyon, who transcribed and edited 
the text. Great credit is due to him for his work, 
as has been cordially recognised on the continent 
and by competent opinion at home. As might 
have been foreseen, Aristotle’s authorship has 
already been questioned; but thus much, at least, 
is certain—this is the treatise which passed in 
antiquity as his, and it was written either in his 
lifetime or soon after his death. It will be long, 
perhaps, before all the questions which the book 
raises will have been sifted; but, at any rate, it 
is a valuable addition to our knowledge of an 
important period. Another volume, shortly to 
bo published by the Museum, will contain 
other texts from new papyri — including seven 
poems by the iambograph Herodas: part of 
a hitherto unknown oration, perhaps by 
Hypereides ; a grammatical treatise ascribed 
to Tryplion; and collations of papyrus manuscripts 
of Isocrates De race, parts of the Iliad, Ac. 
When we remember that fragments of the r/taedo 
and of Euripides are to be added to the newly-found 
texts, it is apparent that the range of literature 
over which new light may be looked for from new 
papyri is a wide one: and it does not seem too 
sanguine to hope that Egypt may have more such 
gifts in store for us. At any rate, the experience 
of this year agreeably reminds us that a generation, 
in which some head masters are doubting whether 
Greek is really popular enough to deservo a con¬ 
tinuance of their support, can still feel a tipple 
of excitement at the discovery of a new Greek 
classic—such a ripple as a similar occurrence 
might have sent through the Italy of Petrarch. 
But these are not the only literary discoveries 
which have been published during the last twelve- 
month. Mr. W. Loring has edited in our Journal 
the new portion of the Edict of Diocletian, in a 
Greek version, found on a stone at Megalopolis. 
The date of the edict was 301 a.d. ; its object was 
to fix the maximum prices for various commodities. 
The prices are reckoned in the copper denarius, 
worth about one-fifth of our penny. The chief 
interest of the new fragment consists in the proof 
that gold—of which copper was then, as it is now, 
merely the token—was then extremely dear: i.e., 
the value of gold, relatively to commodities, was 
extremely high. Another point of interest 
consists in the local epithets given to commodities, 
showing whence they came. A kind of woollen 
cloak is called a ptpos BptTavnuAt. It has been 
suggested that the epithet may mean ‘ Bruttian ’; 
but if it means ‘ British,’ then this is probably the 
earliest reference to an exportation of wool or 
woollen stuffs from Britain. Another remarkable 
discovery, published this year, is as yet, perhaps, 
less widely known. During a visit of the Emperor 
Hadrian to Athens—probably at his first visit, in 
123-126 a d.— an Athenian philosopher named 
Aristides addressed to him an eloquent Apology 
for Christianity. The fact is noticed by Eusebius 
aud Jerome, but the Apology itself was uot extant. 
In 1889 Mr. J. Rendel Harris, formerly fellow of 
Clare College, Cambridge, and now professor of 
Biblical languages at Haverford College, Penn¬ 
sylvania, found a Syriac translation of this Apology 
at the Convent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai. 
He transcribed it, and prepared to edit it, with 
notes and an English version. The proof-sheets 
of the English version were read by Mr. J. 
Armitage Robinson, fellow of Christ’s College. 
Shortly afterwards Mr. Robinson happened to be 
reading, in the Latin version, that once famous 
romance, the ‘ Life of Barlaam and Josaphat.’ 
Josaphat, the son of an Eastern king who per¬ 
secutes the Christians, is converted by the monk 
Barlaam; the king, his father, thereupon lays a 
plot for reconverting him: an old man named 


Nachor, a good actor, shall personate the monk 
Barlaam, shall make a pretended defence of 
Christianity, and shall be publicly confuted by 
the pagan advocates. But, when the hour of trial 
arrives, the utterance of Nachor, like that of 
Barlaam, is miraculously overruled; he delivers an 
apology for Christianity which convinces his pagan 
hearers. This story was originally written in 
Greek, probably in the fifth or Bixth century 
a.d. The Greek text was first printed by 
Boissouade, in his Anecdota, vol. iv. (Paris, 
1832). Well, in reading the Latin version of 
this story, Mr. Robinson suddenly came on some¬ 
thing which reminded him of Aristides, whom he 
had just been reading in the English version from 
the Syriac. He turned to the Greek text of the 
Life. A comparison with the Syriac version of the 
Aristides then showed that the speech which 
the author of Barlaam and Josaphat had put 
iuto the mouth of Nachor must be, at least in 
substance, the original Greek text of the long-lost 
Apology. We see at once how the author of the 
romance came to think of his Eastern king; he 
suited his plot to the Apology, which he wished 
to frame iu it, and which was addressed to an 
emperor. It may be mentioned that the recovered 
Apology, which cannot be later than 133 a.d., 
contains a distinct allusion to a written Gospel. 
Adolph Uarnack justly calls this ‘ a brilliant dis¬ 
covery.’ It may serve to remind us that the 
Christian—we might add, the Jewish—regions of 
Greek literature still offer a comparatively fresh 
field to research. That fact is exemplified by 
another recent Greek book. The so-called Psalms 
of Solomon are believed to have been written by a 
Pharisee of Jerusalem about 70-40 n.c.; they were 
translated into Greek at some time before 40 a.d. 
A very complete edition of this Greek version has 
lately been published by Prof. Ryle and Mr. M. R. 
James. Students of Roman history will find in 
one of those Psalms the cry with which Judaea 
greeted the tidings of Pompey’s death. 

* ‘Among other works, hearing on Hellenic studies, 
which the year has produced, there is one which 
stands conspicuous, alike by the great scale on 
which it is planned and by the author’s reputation. 
Mr. Freeman has given us the first two volumes of 
his Sicily, carrying the story down to the beginning 
of Athenian intervention (433 n.c.). The narrative 
will be continued, he hopes, to a point not earlier 
than the death of the great Sicilian emperor, 
Frederick II., in 1250 a.d. No previous writer has 
essayed to tell the story of Europe’s central island, 

‘ the meeting-place of the nations,’ as a whole; 
nor has any, probably, been so well qualified to re¬ 
late alike the strife of Phoenicians with Greeks, 
and the strife of Saracens with Normans. This 
year has seen also the completion of a work which 
may fitly receive mention here, both on account of 
the labours which have conspired to produce it, and 
on account of the wide interest which it possesses 
for various classes of students—I mean the third 
edition of Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities, edited in the first volume 
by Mr. Wayte, and in the second by Mr. Marindin. 
Forty-three years have elapsed since the last pre¬ 
ceding edition - the second—appeared in 1848. No 
one who remembers how fruitful this long interval 
has been in fresh materials of every kind can 
wonder that the new issue is almost a new book. 
Scarcely twenty articles remain as they stood; two- 
thirds have bean largely altered, and one-third has 
been entirely re-written. One more work must be 
named, which has just come forth at Leyden—an 
addition, almost unique in its kind, to that instruc¬ 
tive and stimulating branch of scholarly literature, 
the biographical memorials of illustrious scholars. 
It is a collection of letters written by Cobet from 
Italy, between November, 1840, and July, 1845— 
his own account of the studies which were making 
him what he became. The great Dutchman relates 
with gusto a remark which a German friend of his 
overheard from a person of another nationality:— 

‘ Those dreadful Germans actually work for the 
love of working! ’ 

“ The obituary record of this year includes the 
names of several members whose loss we deplore. 
Among these are Dean Church, whom this society 
had the honour to number among its vice-presi¬ 
dents ; Archbishop Thomson; Canon Liddon; Sir 
Robert Fowler, who had been a member of the 
society from its foundation; Samuel Savage 
Lewis, secretary of the Cambridge Antiquar- 
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ian Society, a scholar of rare accomplish¬ 
ments, of untiring industry, and of most 
genial disposition; Anthony Rich, the well-known 
author of nn excellent dictionary of antiquities; 
and Dr. Henry Schliemann, whose brilliant and 
indefatigable services had won the lasting gratitude 
of archaeologists throughout the world. 

•‘In concluding this retrospect, necessarily a 
slight and incomplete one, I may remind you that 
this year is memorable for something more than 
the additions which it has made to the record of 
achievement. It has also determined the destiny of 
■i great future enterprise—one to which scholars in 
til countries have long looked forward with excep- 
‘ional interest. No response of the Pythian 
V polio, in days when the fate of some national 
mdertaking might bang upon his utterance, could 
■asily hnve been awaited with more suspense than 
*hat which the archaeological world has lately felt, 
while wailing to see wbat nation was to have the 
honour of exploring Delphi. We in this country 
should have felt a natural satisfaction if, as teemed 
at one time possible, that task had been committed 
to the competent hands of our kinsmen. But 
this was not to be ; and they, like ourselves, will, 
we may be sure, cordially recognise the worthiness 
of their successful competitors, the French. It 
may be eaid, indeed, that there is a certain histor¬ 
ical fitness in the award of this privilege to the 
nation which was the first to establish a regular 
school of archaeology on Hellenic soil; and to 
whose archaeologists, we may add, Delphi is not 
new ground. We offer to the French our con¬ 
gratulations and our best wishes, in the full confi¬ 
dence that their execution of this momentous task 
will be marked by all those admirable qualities 
which we are accustomed to expect in their best 
work, and which recently distinguished, in so 
eminent a degree, their exploration of Delos.” 


ART SALE. 


masters has perhaps hardly equalled it. It fell 
to Mr. Agnew’s bid of £231. It represented 
two little girls with heads and eyes upraised as 
at some passing spectacle, and with hands and 
arms resting on a “ table,” the catalogue said, 
but we have always imagined it to bo tho ledge 
of a private box at a theatre. A fine semi- 
nude, or almost wholly nude, was “A Female 
Dressing”—in an auctioneer’s catalogue, com¬ 
piled, presumably, by one who has his doubts 
with regard to the propriety of the nude figure, 
a woman, bo it observed, is always a “ woman ” 
as long as she is dressed, and a “female” 
directly she has laid aside her clothing. This 
“ Female Dressing ” fell to Mr. Salting’s bid 
of £1)3. It is a marvellous instance of model¬ 
ling and solidity of work, with little apparent 
labour; and it is probably, what it was 
described as being, a study for the pic¬ 
ture of “ La Toilette,” which belonged to the 
late Sir Richard Wallace, and is still at 
Hertford House. “Comedien Italien ” fell to 
Mr. Agnew’s bid of £315. “Three Studies of 
Ladies”—once in tho collection of Mr. Esdaile 
—reached £220 (West); and the same purchaser 
bought, as the next lot, the highest-priced 
drawing in the sale. It was indeed an amazing 
sheet of heads- called “ Five Heads of Women ” 
— and the price paid for it was within a short 
distance of £700. Two other things only will 
we mention: first, the noble drawing now 
called “ Three Studies of the Head of Madame 
Duelos ” of the Comedie Fmu<,’aise—it fetched 
£307, and is reproduced with others in the 
Arundel Society’s hook; the second is hardly 
less an absolute picture in completeness of 
modelling and indication of texture, the 
“ Head of a Lady ”—£105. 


The collection of drawings—many of them 
“ anx trait crayons,” as the phrase is in France— 
which had belonged to Miss James, of Norfolk - 
square, was sold last week at Christie’s. They 
had been acquired in the first instance by Miss 
James’s father, an intelligent com factor, who 
had a keen eye for art, and who saw, somo 
fifty years ago, when Academical taste reigned 
supreme, that Watteau was among the masters 
—that he was of the family of Titian, of 
Tintoret, of Velasquez, of Rubens. With all 
our admiration of the artist—designer, painter, 
draughtsman of supreme power and charm—we 
are bound to say that the drawings did not sell 
cheaply last week. Watteau is at last recog¬ 
nised. 

There were about seventy drawings in all. 
We will give the prices of but a few of tho best. 
“ A Lady Seated, and two Figures of Ladies 
Standing”—one just slightly holding her gowD 
behind—an amazingly satisfactory little thing, 
quite complete with the most economical em¬ 
ployment of means—sold for £32 (Colnaghi). 
“ A Standard Bearer ’’—from the Dimsdale 
collection—£35. “ A Man playing a Guitar ” 

—from the Denon collection, as well as the 
Dimsdale—£120. This fell to the bid of Mr. 
Agnew. For £43 there was knocked down to 
Mr. Deprez “ A Lady Seated, with two Groups 
of Sculpture.”. “A Man with Long Hair”— 
turned to the right, and tuning his violin—was 
bought for £14 14s., by Mr. Dowle. “ The 
Levon d’Amour ’’—two sketches for the picture 
—reached the sum of £236 (West); “The 
Head of a Girl,” £29 (Martin Colnaghi). Then 
there was “A Lady Seated,” £53; “ A Come¬ 
dian Unmasking,” £85 ; “ A Cavalier assisting 
a Lady to rise—a study for an often repeated 
motive, found in the “ Embarquement pour 
Cythere ”—£44; a very dainty drawing of 
“ A Lady Reclining,” £45 (Salting); “A Man 
with a Flacon,” £38 (Deprez); “A Lady 
Standing,” £23 (Doyle). Then came one of 
the gems of the collection—a drawing of child¬ 
hood, so sensitively observed and vivaciously 
executed, that even the greatest of the Italian 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

By the election of Mr. Frank Dicksee to full 
rank, tho Royal Academy has added to its 
“ upper house,” so to speak, an agreeable and 
popular gentleman who is everywhere le lien 
vena, and an artist who is not the least able 
and ambitious of our younger painters. But 
having said so much, we have said all that is 
to be urged in favour of, or in apology for, Mr. 
Frank Dicksee’s election. Mr. Dicksee is still 
young—he might well have waited. He is as 
yet uncertain in his aims, and sometimes even 
in his methods—he might well have matured. 
He has always been dangerously near to pleas¬ 
ing chiefly the uninitiated — he might well 
have established his claim to the vacant chair 
through somo more years of austorer labour. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Henry Moore and Mr. George 
Boughton are prominent Associates still un¬ 
motioned to “the velvet of tho sward”—one 
of them a more brilliant sea painter, it may 
he, though not a more sound one, than Mr. 
Edwin Hayes (who, ridiculous as it may appear, 
is not of the Academy at all), and the other a 
painter of the figure and of landscape who 
pursues his own line, and who has created, so 
to say, a yen re of his own. We cannot think it 
well that Mr. Henry Moore and Mr. Boughton 
should be unsummoned among the Forty, while 
Mr. Frank Dicksee, who is younger, less settled 
in his art, and perhaps less individual to boot, 
attains somewhat easily the higher rank. The 
next question that will arise for settlement is 
who shall fill his place as an Associate. More 
than one will have to be elected before long, we 
presume—the first, in all justice, should bo 
Mr. Albert Moore. After him, Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes has notable claims; and so has Mr. 
Alfred East as a landscape painter; while there 
are those who think it likely that Mr. Swan will 
he made an Associate before any long time has 
elapsed. 

Attention is to ho called in parliament to 
the method in which tho Chantrey Bequest is 
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administered. It will not be found, however, 
we suspect, that the administrators of the fund 
have gone outside tho lines laid down in the 
testament of tho sculptor for them to travel 
between. Nevertheless, the influence of public 
opinion may bo brought to bear upon the 
council of the Royal Academy to such an extent 
that they may henceforth hesitate to make any 
purchases quite so bad as some of those that 
they have, during tho last few years, had the 
temerity to announce. We make no objec¬ 
tion whatever, for our own part, to the 
acquisition of important and even costly 
paintings by Academicians. The purchase 
of the Leighton picture—last year, was it not 'f 
—was eminently justifiable and even to be 
desired. The Orehardson picture—“ Napoleon 
on Board the lUUerophon "—is an interesting 
pictorial contribution to history. “ Britannia's 
Realm ” has something besides its taking title 
to recommend it, among work of Mr. Brett’s. 
And what unprejudiced critic could lift up his 
voice against the purchase of one of the finest 
things that has ever come from the brush of 
Mr. 1’oynter r —we are not sure, indeed, that 
the “ Visit of Venus to Aesculapius ” is not the 
very finest. Happy were the record if it ended 
here. Alas ! the purchasers have gone further, 
to fare worse. Among the works of our 
younger painters—though Mr. Sargent, indeed, 
is not very young—wo may much commend the 
acquisition of Mr. Sargent's “ Carnation, Lily, 
Rose,” and of Mr. Tuke’s “All Hands to the 
Pumps,” and of Mr. Frank Bramley’s master¬ 
piece of masculine and homely pathos, “ Hope¬ 
less Dawn.” But the council, in what we 
dare not characterise as its wisdom, bought a 
green farm laudscajje by the very greatest 
living master of the painting of the sea; that 
is how it represented Mr. Hook. It bought a 
Peetie that was not of the first class. It has 
this year bought a Calderon which but little 
represents the real charm which is often the 
painter’s own, and which, to boot, has given 
offence to many serious people of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Mr. T. J. Larkin will open next week at the 
Japanese Gallery, New Bond-street, an exhibi¬ 
tion of a second series of water-colour and oil 
paintings of “ The Land of the Rising Sun,” 
by Mr. Henry Varley. We may also mention 
that Messrs. Bellman & Ivey have now on view, 
in Piccadilly, a number of bronzes, including 
reductions of works recently exhibited at the 
Salon and the Academy. 

An important heraldic exhibition will be 
opened on Monday next at Edinburgh, in the 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery. 

The annual general meeting of the Society 
for the Preservation of the Monuments of 
Ancient Egypt will he held on Tuesday, July 
14, at 6 p.m., probably in the rooms of the 
Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House. 

The collection of etchings by Meryon, formed 
during tho lifetime of the artist, by M. de 
Salicis, is to be sold at the middle of this month. 
Probably it is the last of the several collections 
formed during Meryon’s life by those who were 
his friends and encouragers. There was the 
collection of M. Niel, of the Ministry of the 
Interior—no small part of it, we believe, but 
not all, now belongs to Mr. Macgeorge, of Glas¬ 
gow. There was the collection of M. Burty, 
the critic. There was the collection of M. 
Destailleur, the architect. There was that of 
M. Wasset, the sort of old gentleman whom 
Balzac would have loved to describe—a veritable 
“ Cousin Pons ” ; M. Wasset it was who made 
himself historic by keeping Meryon's grateful, 
not to say gushing, receipt for one and three¬ 
pence paid to him by this elderly inhabitant of 
tho Rue Jacob, for an impression of the 
“Ahside,” now worth fifty pounds. And, 
lastly, there comes this collection of tho late 
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M. de Salicis, a comrade of Meryon’s on the 
high sous when Meryon w;is still a sailor, and 
one who, when the excitable genius had expired 
in Chareuton, stood over his grave and said of 
him, with admirable poetic symbolism, that 
“ sa barque a tout instant noyee, courait sans 
repos au naufrage.” M. de >S ilicis possessed a 
noteworthy cabinet of Meryon’s prints, as well 
as many remarkable drawings by him. The 
drawings are not to be brought under the 
hammer. 

Last week there was a gathering at the 
Gallery Institute in Piccadilly, when Mr. and 
Mrs. W. >S. Caine were at home to show a set 
of clever “ impressionist ” drawings made last 
winter by Mr. R. W. Allan, who accompanied 
Mr. Caine ou his late visit to India. Among the 
conqwiny were Mr. and Lady Constance Shaw- 
Lefevre, Sir W. Lawson, Sir R. Temple, Sir 
Georgo and Lady Campbell, Gun. Playfair, 
Chief Justice Way (of Adelaide), Canon Wilber- 
force, Lady Chichele Plowden, and Mr. Leonard 
Courtney. The architectural pictures attracted 
the most notice ; though the view of Kinchin- 
janga and a sunset on the Canges were good 
samples of impressionist landscape. 

Driuxu this week the mosaic by Salviati, of 
Venice, representing Daniel, bus been placed in 
its position in one of the spandrils of the dome 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. It is designed and 
coloured in the style of Michael Angelo. The 
mosaic of Ezekiel will be placed in position in 
the course of the month ; that of Jeremiah bus 
already le.ft the studio of Murano, where those 
of Luke and John are rapidly approaching 
completion. It is expected that before Christ¬ 
mas the great work of decorating the spandrils 
of the dome with mosaics representing the four 
Evangelists and four Prophets will bo com¬ 
pleted. The first mosaic, that of St. Matthew, 
was placed in the first spandril twenty years 
ago. 

TrtE cach'd of a Roman oculist, named Sextus 
Flavius Basilius, has been found near Rennes. 
Among the eye-salves mentioned, two bear 
names not met with before: unut/ii/slimim, 
made from amethyst-powder, or possibly from 
a plant of that name; and trvjonnm, perhaps 
made from verbena. 


THE STAGE. 

IVE shall next week bo able to give some 
account of the new Savoy opera, “The Nautcli 
Girl,’' which wus produced—with fair success 
apparently -too late for discussion in this week’s 
issue. 

The Vaudeville re-opens its doors this evening, 
under the temporary management of Mr. 
Harrington Baily, with entertainments which 
we trust may commeud it to the favour of the 
public. 

Mr. George Alexander goes, as we are 
informed, on a provincial tour with his St. 
•James’s Company, soon after the closing of the 
playhouse for the season. But “The Idler” is 
likely to be kept in the bills in King-street for 
at least another fortnight. 

“ Towards the end of the season, revivo 
‘ David Garrick ’ ” is an axiom at the Criterion 
a- little to be questioned as “ When in doubt, 
\Ly trumps.” Again lias Mr. W'yndliam acted 
upon it, and Robertson’s adaptation from the 
French of “Sullivan,” is once more drawing 
audiences. There is no gainsaying that, inter¬ 
preted by Mr. Charles Wyndham, the piece 
i< me,r<- popular than when it was Mr. Sothern 
who played it. 

There is somewhat vague talk of an official 
■ci-\t oi the Comedie F’raneaise to London next 
>ear. W e only trust it may come to pass ; for 
Waugh the Eranyaise is not wliat it used to be, 
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it is still, in organisation and ensemble, the first 
playhouse in tho world, and no one of its actors 
is seen to so much advantage as when he is 
beheld in company with his own brethren of 
the Rue Richelieu. The arrival of the Comedie 
in force—and at some reasonable theatre— 
would in all probability revive the now lan¬ 
guished interest in French plays in Loudon. 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 

The Handel Festival closed last Friday week 
with “ Israel.” Of course, the grand double 
choruses which form so striking a feature of 
this Oratorio can nowkuro else'be heard to such 
advantage; and if there were some weak 
moments in the performance, many of the 
numbers were produced with the usual imposing 
effect. It wtis in the opening chorus, “And 
the children of Israel sighed,” that the choir 
was most at fault. The principal solo vocalists 
were Miss Macintyre, Mine. Belle Cole, and Mr. 
Lloyd. Mine. Cole sang well, and Mr. Lloyd 
received unmeasured applause for his rendering 
of “The enemy said.” “ The Lord is a man of 
war” was not sung by tho “four hundred” 
male voices, as at former Festivals,'but as a duet 
(Messrs. Bridson and Brereton), ns Handel 
wrote it. Tliis was more artistic, if not so 
effective for the public. Mr. Manns deserves 
the highest praise for the ability and never- 
fliggiug energy with which ho wielded the 
baton during the whole of the Festival; he has 
oneo again p,roved himself fully equal to his 
responsible task. The attendance was below 
that of INNS, but large enough to justify one 
in saying that Handel has not yet lost his power 
to draw. 

Mr. Augustus Harris gave “Lucia” on 
Wednesday, and “ Martha ” on Friday. Mine. 
Melba, in the former, achieved a brilliant 
success; and in the latter, Mile. Mravina, as 
Martha, by her pleasing singing and piquant 
acting, excited much admiration. But even 
with the attraction of good vocalists these 
Operas no longer draw the public. Margherita 
and Carmen are now the reigning favourites. 

Two juvenile pianists, the Signorine Rosina 
and Bice Cerasoli, aged eight and ten, appeared 
at Mr. Augustus Harris’s operatic concert at 
tho Albert Hall on Saturday afternoon. They 
are both extremely talented; it is to bo hoped 
that they are in good hands, and will not get 
spoilt by too much public applause. 

The Philharmonic series of concerts came 
to a closo last Saturday afternoon. M. 
Franz Ondrieek gave an artistic rendering of 
Beethoven’s violin Concerto, and, as an old 
favourite, was received with enthusiasm. Mme. 
Puchmaun played Chopin's Concerto in E minor, 
and made tho most of a work more noted for 
its difficulties than for inspiration. Mr. Barton 
MacGuekin was tho vocalist. Mr. Cowen, who 
conducted Grieg’s characteristic Overture “ Im 
Herbst,” and Beethoven’s eighth Symphony, 
was much applauded. 

The programme of the sixth Richter concert, 
on Monday evening, was given in conjunction 
with the Wagner Society. Now, on such an 
occasion a programme of special interest ought 
| to have been provided. Of the three Wagner 
I excerpts two were from early works, and in both 
these, “Elizabeth’s Greeting” and “Scuta’s 
Ballad,” Mme. Nordiea was heard to advantage; 
the third was tho well-known “ Vorspiel 
| uiul Liobestod ” from “Tristan,” magnificently 
played by the orchestra. Haydn's “Clock” 
Symphony is a charming work, and it was 
! particularly interesting to hear it with reduced 
strings ; but it had no connexion with Wagner. 
Tho last and longest piece in the programme 
was a Symphony in D minor, No. 3, by Anton 
Bruckner. Speaking of performances of this 
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work at Vienna, Mr. C. A. Barry, the able 
analyst, reminded us in the programme-book 
that “critics who formerly condemned it have 
recanted,” and begged us to listen to it “ with 
patience and forbearance.” There are certainly 
works which need many a hearing before one 
can do them justice ; but a first hearing ought 
at least to reveal enough to make one desire 
further acquaintance with the music. Bruckuer’s 
Symphony does not create that desire; it is 
clever, but dry, and immoderately long. Herr 
Richter, four years ago, produced the same 
composer’s seventh Symphony, but it was never 
repeated. Bruckner is known to be an accom¬ 
plished musician, and of his skill as a contra¬ 
puntist both his Symphonies give proof, but to 
ushelacksinspiration ; and an ounce of tho latter 
will outweigh a ton of double counterpoint. 
But it may be very naturally asked why was 
this (work selected r The answer is simple, if 
not satisfactory : Bruckner was an admirer of 
Wagner, and dedicated this, his third Sym¬ 
phony, to the Baircutb master. 

M. Paderewski gave a third pianoforte recital 
at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon. His 
reading of Beethoven’s “ Sonata Appassionata ” 
was dignified and poetical. Does tho now 
popular pianist feel under restraint when he is 
interpreting the works of tho great master ? 
If so, this may perhaps explain the quality of 
the tone, which at times, though pure, lacks 
warmth ; but the performance, altogether, was 
highly impressive. M. Paderewski, much to 
the advantage of the music, omitted the repeat 
in the third movement.. Ho also played 
Schumann’s “Carneval.” We have heard him 
before in this characteristic work. His reading 
is brilliant, but too full of conceits of his own 
for us to accept it as a satisfactory rendering 
of Schumann. M. Paderewski gave a beauti¬ 
fully delicate performance of Chopra's Nocturne 
in B (Op. (12, No. 1), but in the A flat Polonaise 
he showed signs of fatigue. He drew an ex¬ 
ceedingly large audience; tho appearance of 
the hall and the enthusiasm reminded us, in¬ 
deed, of the days when Rubinstein gave recitals 
in London. J. S. Sheiilock. 
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THEATRES. 


C 


0 U R T THEATRE. 


Everv Evening:, at 9, THE LATE LAMENTED. 

Messrs. A. Cecil, H. Standing, A. Aynesworth. F. Cape, 
Of. Farquhar, C. Rook, and J. Clulow ; Mesdames It. Filippi, 
E. Phelps, Harrington, and John Wood. 

Preceded, at 8.15, by A MUTUAL MISTAKE. 

CRITERION THEATRE- 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndiiam. 

Every Evening, at 9, DAVID GARRICK. 

Messrs, Charles Wvndham, W. Farren, G. Giddens, W. 
Blakeley, S. Valentine, S. Hewson, F. Atherley, and F. Emery; 
Me -dames M. A. Victor, E. Miller, and Mary Moore. 
Preceded, at 8.20, by HEADS OR TAILS. 

D rury lane theatre. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Augustus Harris. 

Every Evening, at 7.45, DRINK. 

Mr. Charles Warner, Messrs. C. Glenney, E. Gurney, J. 
Cross, W. Morgan, A. Phillips, H. Terms, R. Tower; Mcs- 
d.imes Jessie Mallward, Ada Neilson, Mrs. Billington, Alice 
Kingsley, and Kate James. 

L yceum theatre. 

Mr. Hknry Irving, Sole Lessee. 

Every Evening, at 8.15, 

A REGULAR FIX and THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. 

L yric theatre. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sedger. 

This Evening at 8.15. LA CIGALE. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by LOVE and IaAW. 


PRINCE 

J- Lessee 


of WALES’ THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sedger. 

This Evening, at 9, a Musical Play without words, entitled 
L’ENFANT PRODIGUE. 

Preceded, at 8.16, by THE GYPSIES. 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 

SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 

186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 

1. —This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls; it embracos all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the loading 
Magazines and Reviews, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any other 
existing Library, from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and 
to any of these Depots a Subscriber may be transferred free of chargo. 

2. —Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are 
registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in 
charge of the Depot at which they obtain their Books. Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be 
accepted for the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 

3. —The Books are delivered at tho Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 
exchange onto a day; theClerk in chargo will obtain from London any Work in the 
Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in 
unbroken and complete Sets. 

4. —London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will bo 
entitled only to the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to tho amount 
they subscribe; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to 
the London regulations. 


DR. MACLAUEN’S NEW VOLUME. 

Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 6s., post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 11th, 16th, and lfitli Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN. D.D. 


R oyal English opera, 

Cambridge Circus, Shaftesbury Avenue. 

Every Evening (except Saturday), at 8, the grand romantic 
Opera, IVANHOE, 

The libretto by Julian Sturgis, adapted from Walter Scott’s 
novel, the music by Arthur Sullivan. 

A V O Y T H E A T R E . 

Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyly Carte. 

Every Evening, at 8.30, and every Saturday Afternoon, at 
2.30. the new Indian comic Opera, in two acts, entitled, 

THE NAUTCH GIRL; or, The Bajah of C'hutneypore. 
Libretto by George Dance, music by Edward Solomon, with 
lync> by George Dance and Frank Desprez. 

S T. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. George Alexander. 

This Evening, at 8.30, THE IDLER. 

C HAFTESBUEY THEATRE. 

kJ Sole Lessee and Manager, Cl tiireut Rathbone. 
Proprietor, John Lancaster. 

Mr. S. Herbcrte-Basing begs to announce that he will pro¬ 
duce an original plav, in four acta, by Wilton Jones, entitled 
THE SCAPEGOAT, on TUESDAY EVENING NEXT, 
July 7. Messrs. Lewie Waller, J. Beauchamp, 8. Herberte- 
Basing, and William Herbert ; Mesdames Florence West, 
Carlotta Leclercq, Gertrude Warden, Adela Houston, Theo¬ 
dore Wright, and Annie Hughes. 

Q T RAND THEATRE. 

O Lessee and Manager, Mr. Willie Edouin. 

Every Evening, at 8.40, KATTI. 

Messrs. Willie Edouin, Eversfield, Dagnall, Barraclough, 
Sidney, fee. ; Mesdames Alice Atherton, lllington, Rutlund, 
Esmond, and Bennett. 

Preceded, at 8, by BACK IN FIVE MINUTES. 


BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Second Edition, crown Svo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

It is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus¬ 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth —Chlistian I Yorld. 

“ While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as 
plain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
Spurgeon.”— Christian Leader. 

POPULAR EDITION. 

Large 4to, with PORTRAIT, price 6d. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V. 

with two Essays bv MAZZINI: ‘THOUGH 18 on 
DEMOCRACY ” and “ THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

London : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 

21 and 22, Fubmval Street, E.C. 

FURNISH your HOUSES or APART¬ 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 

ON 

HOEDEB’8 hire system, 

The original, best, and most liberal. Suits alL 
FOUNDED A.D. lt#W. 

Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000. 

Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 

Catalogues, Estimates. Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Fret*. 
F. MOEDER, 

24S, 249, 250. Tottenham Court Road, W. (Kindly note numbers ) 
Goods carefully Rem veil and Warehoused. 
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EERY’S THEATRE 


Every Evening, at 8, THE LANCASHIRE SAILOR. At 9, 
A COMMISSION. And at 10, A PANTOMIME RE¬ 
HEARSAL. Mesdames L. Linden, L. Hnnbury, D. 
Drummond. H. Darre, Tyrrell, Ford, and E. Chester; 
Mt'srs. B. Thomas, Forbes-Dawwon, Elliot, C. Coutte, Dane- 
more, Branscorube, and W. Grossmith. 


V audeville theatre. 

Under the Management of Mr. Ha urinoton Baii.v. 

On SATURDAY, at S, a Drama, in one act, by Alfred C- 
Clamour, entitled GABRIEL’S TRUST. 

At 9, a farcical Comedy, l>y E. Hendeivon, entitled 
THE M18CHIEFMAKER. 

■Me*sT*. Harry Paulton, Charles Fawcett, A. C. Culmour, 
Thu ip Cuningham. John Carter, Whcatrnan, and Nelson 
Mesdames Phyllis Ayrian, Alice Bruce, B. Eversleigh, lion 
Hitydon, and Edith Bruce. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT INTEREST allowed ou DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand. 

TW<) per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly Balances, when not drawn below £1<W» 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAYINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives fmall sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE l'ER CENT, per 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravi:ns,choit Manager. 


H OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PF.R MONTH, OR A I* LOT OF LA NO, 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS FKR MONTH. 

Tho BIRKBECK ALMANACK, iritli full iwrllculiin 
on application. F Ram ib Ravemsckoit, Manager. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


gKAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 

QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 

>0 and 

"DOTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

JL TIES. Also, 

J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


rpURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOTE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


FRY’S 


Lancet— “ Pur© and very soluble.” 
Medical Times— “ Eminently suitable 

for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron - 

President lloyal College of 
SurgeonSf Ireland. 


•“ I have never 
tasted Cocoa 


that I 
well.” 


like so 


COCOA 


Paris Exhibition 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS 


Digitized by 


Google 





ABSOLUTELY PURE, THEREFORE BE 

Tlie Analyst, comparing the flesh-forming ingredients in Cocoas, gives the following 
average:— 

“ Flesh-forming ingredients in Natural Cocoa Nibs .13 00 

“ Flesh-forming ingredients in tho best Commercial Cocoa, with 


added starch and sugar,, .. . 0 00 

“Flesh-forming ingredients in Cadbury’s Cocoa, the standard 

English article.. .21‘00 


“ The process of preparation concentrates the nourishing and stimulating principles 
of tho Cocoa Bean.” 

" Cadbury’s Cocoa being Absolutely Pure is, therefore, the Best Cocoa." 







“ lias, in a remarkable degree, those natural elements of sustenance which give tho system 
endurance and hardihood, building up muscle and bodily vigour with a steady action that 
renders it a most acceptable and reliable beverage.”— Health. 

The Editor of the Medical Annual for 1800 points out that potash is largely used in 
many of the so-called pure Cocoas at present sold, but that, in marked contrast, Messrs. 
Cadbury supply an absolutely puro Cocoa of the highest quality; and that the name 
Cadbury on any packet of Cocoa is a guarantee of purity. 
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Science Notes. 
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7 he Tt tuple at Luxor, by Henry WAllis . 

N"Tes ox Art and Archaeology. 

“Tut; Nautcii Girl” at the Savoy, by F. Wedmohe 

Stage Notes. 

Mi>D~ ok the Wkf.k, by J. S. Siiedi.ock 


\\J ANTED, in September, nn Appoint- 

w V muit at LADY SECRETARY or AMAN L KNS1S. (uimnn. 
French, Shorthand. Typewriting — Ain* 11., ltelieu Albas Iltctory 
Alrc-funl, Hunt*. 


YFISCELLANEA CUKIOSA. 

JLvJL Private C.itjilnuiff, :td. each, returned 


• Salo !>}’ 

returned to Purchasers.— 
]*. T. Hatty, 1", Cathedra! Ynid, Manchester. 


H 


ONOURS in NATURAL SCIENCE.- 


ARISTOTLE ON THE ATHENIAN CONSTITUTION. 

MESSRS. RELL WILL PUBLISH ON MONDAY NEXT, THE ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION OF THE ABOVE, BY F. G. KENYON, M.A., FELLOW 
OF MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD, IN THE FOLLOWING 
FORMS:— 

I. Small-Paper Edition, pott 8vo, printed on hand-made paper at the Chiswick 

Press, and bound in buckram, 4s. 6d. 

II. Large-Paper Edition, post 8vo, limited to 150 copies, 10s. net to the first 

applicants. 

%* Both Editions contain an autotype facsimile of a portion of the original MS. 

London: (JEOliGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


k. Kir.t-cl isOixon rejuires PUBLIC or PR1VATE TKACH I Nt 
KV<:AI'KMKNT'< iu Morphology, Elementary Plijsies, Chemistry, 
Physiology, or Botany.—Ap ply J. W. K .Somerville llall, Oxford 

CATALOGUES. 

F oreign books and periodicals 

promptly supplied on modeiate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU * CO, 37. SOHO SQUARE. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers. 

THE LIFE OF WILLIAM II. OF GERMANY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, pilt top, with 5 Portraits, price Os. 

THE YOUNG EMPEROR: 

A STUDY IN CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT ON A THRONE. 

By HAROLD FREDERIC, Author of “ In the Valley,” “ The Lawton Girl,” &c. 

WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: - 

Tail Mol! Ciaz»t:» : “As inti resting ax any novel, and is moreover an important contribution to the political history of the 

day.”-7 In />•/*/»/ (’hmniAr: “ A book of considerable interest.”- St. .to Mini's (in..Ate: “It contains a good dr al of 

information which is sjiecially inti resting just now.— —Iflm: “A blight and interesting volume.”-— Ermito/ Sms: 

“Fills us with admiration for its comprehensiveness, insight, huidity, dramatic narration, and literary vigour.”- 

Moii; “The work is singularly modest ami unpretending, but is really cne of the most solid and impoitant 
contributions to cod temporary European history.Exceedingly fresh and instructive.” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Shiake, E.C. 


M 


ESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO., 

14. HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, W C.. arc 
• K# aolc representatives in Great Britain of II EKII II ANFSTAENGL. 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PlloTuGRA\UKE. There is a 
.I, \ 11 , jincrnv*iug demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
ri.-rs*> for lane idau-f and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book 
Jr* -nation-, Catalogues, Advertisement*, Ac., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
4 i ,,' have the latest and most improved processes. • Specimens on 
v,«w. prices on application 

mo CHEST HOLDERS. 

X COMMUNICATIONS and full PARTICULAR* of CRESTS 
,.,,1 \/p i\l>GS u.-cd are REQUESTED » y the undersigned, who is 

,i.-, *..1 in preparing an euttrily New Edition ot Fairbairn’s Stniidaid 
f-* k*«'f (>•—1->. Proofs of entry mid sketches will be submitted for 
pprovai’oti application.—Prosper.tus on at plication. 

A. C. Fox -Dame 20. John Street. Adelphi, London. W.O. 
be published by . C & E. C. Java, London and Edinburgh. 

H olidays in ngrmandy. — m. 

F. \KBIKR. French Master. Glasgow Athoiinenm. Examiner 
. , Ti.on adiat* lMur.ui"ii Braid, Ireland, receives at his country 
m Normandy, during .Inly ami August, a few GENTLEM EN 
I .jr-u. "f improving thnr knowledge of French by a stay in France. 

^.jrtfrrt cimtry. Tennis. Every comfort. Highest references — 
j', r j r „ti. til.irs and prospectus apply to Al Bahhikh, EcrobVillc par 
I> ov». r*. Eure, Fi ince. _ 


ANCHESTER 

lfX 90, HIGH 8 


NEW COLLEGE, 

90, HIGH STREET, OXFORD. 

“ The College ad hunt to its origin'll print-ink o f frc Ay imparting 
Tht "topical *11 ore/, dp*, uithuut itmutiny on Urn adoption of put titular 
Theological doctrines .’ 

PROGRAMME OF LECTURES FOR T1IF. SESSION lWM-ftt. 
PniNciPU.— 

Rev. .TAMES DRUMMOND. M A , LL.D. 

PAULINE EPISTLES • Introduction. < 'riticit-m, and Exegesis). 
INTRODUCTION to the FOURTH GOSPEL. 

STUDY of DOCTRINAL THEOLOGY. 

VlCK-pRIM'! I’AL— 

Rev. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, 31.A. 

OLD TESTAMENT. COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 

Rev. C. B. UPTON. B.A., B.Ke. 

MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. ETHICS. 

Rev. P. !!. WICKSTEED, ALA., will Lecture on SOCIOLOGY. 

The College opens in Ocrorun. All Lectures are Free to the Public. 

For further particulars apply to the Rev Dr. Dm siMoxn, 18, ltawlin- 
son Road, Oxfoul; 

or to R D Diniitsimu-. Esq . 

•.*«:, George Street, Manchester; K o„ r _ 
or to Rev. II. Enuki.i. Dowson, 1J.A , ‘ oec8 ‘ 

G.*e Cross, near Manchester, 


I 


r>EITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 

XJ VANCEAIENT of SCIENCE, 22, AUxmarle Street, London. M. 

The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will Trc held at 
CARDIFF, coninieneing on WEDN ESDA V, Aiolst I Dm. 

President Elect — 

WILLIAM IIUGGINS. E;<, , D.C.L., LL.D.. F.R.S , Hun. F.R.S.E . 
F.R A S. 

NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of M EMOlRS - Aulhorsarerequested 
to give notice before At ot >t I^t of their me ntion t>> offer Pnpern. 

Information alrotit hxlirings ami other h« il arningerneiits may be 
obtaiued from the Local Secretaries, Bank IhuMines Caul iff. 

G. Griiutu, Assistant General Se'-retarj 1 . 


nALVINISTIC METHODIST or WELSH 

KA PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, 


BALA, NORTH WALES. 


fly oi'T't of the Ex not ms nf J. I). Jforelt, M.A ., LL.D., 
dnmsxt. 

COPYRIGHTS in the well-known 

KM i ATIONAL and PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS of tholatu 
i. r MoKKlh. fi.rinerlv Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools, are 
.1 f.-r >A1.K 1') TKSl'F.lt. 

I’iTtKulari and e.-nditions of sale, and forms of tender may lie 

• ■’••Ait...*! «-ti Hppliealion to Misers Tiuoiui.n Biiotiurs A Mt ti.i,, 

• .irt*r-l A'> *ojutants.‘J.'t, St. Switbiu's Lane, and to ADrsis. Scoit k 
prun*'., S**li'.i'orh, 15, tfueen Street, t^uecn Victoria Street, London. 


J ust published, pnee Is.; post free. Is. 3d. 

CM WAGE : a Socialistic Novel 

Bv ALFRED MORRIS. 

1’asm.ul k CvMFAM. Limited, Ludgate Hill London 


J^MINIMU 


Pitnail'AL— Rev. T. C. EDWARDS, D.D. flat* Principal of the 
1'nivernty College of Wales, Abery»twytb). 

This College, first eriablished in 1^:57 for the training of MinUtcis 
among the Welsh c.ilvini.-tie Methodists, will OPENED next 
SEPTEMBER as an exeliisivelv The..logical College, into which all 
will Li admitted win th'T- Mididatis for the ministry or laymen. A 
fee of £5 f..i the S'S'loii will lie charged in the ease of Students not 
candidates for the ministry among the Cahinistie Metliodists. 


Ill B HOT U EC A PII ILL I EPIC A. 

The Collection of valuable English and Foreign Aufotfpaph 
Letters amt Historical Documents of the late Sir 
THOMAS PHILLIP PS, Hart., F.R.S., dec.—FIRST 
PORTION. 

MESSRS. SOTITEBY, WILKINSON, & 

1YJL HolUiE will SELL bv AUCTION, at their HOUSE. No l.:. 
WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. W C., on MI.DNl sD \>. 
.1. i\ and Following lUv. nt 1 o'elock |*reei.ely, the 1 ' »I.LE< TI'»N 
ofvahiatde ENGLISH and FOREIGN AUTnGKMMI LETT UK-and 
HISTORICAL Dot I'M ENTS of the late Sir TIDOIAS Pill Lid PP>, 
Ilart K R S , «y.;, of Mi'ldle Hill, Woieestei>hiio, ami Thiihstaiuo 
House. Ch* It* iiham. FIRST P<‘RTIoN, •ntaiiiing .M.h ndid Un- 
pul.li'hed D.fiunents on Vellum of Kings Henry IN., \ . ' I . \ II . 
with fine Si als; and among .>llur Royal Aufogiaphu, Spc-.-iineiis of 
Anne of Austria, Antoine B<>:nhi>n, t 'aroline of Aiisp odi, Charles I., 
Charles I X. of Sweden, Charle- I!. oj Spain, Chiisti ui V 11. of Dnimaik. 
I Elizabeth. Francis I , Fithhus Emperor of Austria, Henry \I. ot 
I England. Him v VIII., limy 111 of Trance Jan.es II., J. on*. N II., 
Louis XVI , Marie Aiif'.im tle Mary Qiu-en of Scot-. Nap<d -n. Ian* l. 
of Russia. Rene 11 , William 1II .. Ac Also Letters el Poets, Stales* 
men, Authors, Actors, Gt minis, Admiinl.-, «c. 


! The Lihrari/ amt the remaining Portion of the Collection 
! of Enyracinas amt China of the late W. I. Tlttlli* 


/"i ALVIN I STIC! MET IB )D1ST or WELSH 

V J.RE8»VTia;lAX C'JLT.EI.K, BALA, XOllTll WALLS. 

Th“ I'l-mnnU'O "til |.i-c.-.-.l f*.itliwitl. I" 111" KLK'TH'N of " 
PROFESS'»R of 11 EURI'.W and cognate Languages and tin- Exegesis 
of the old T* stament. S.lni v ''J'". All aj.plicatmils with Testi¬ 
monials, to be rent on or before \VEDNEM*A\. Jrn tSUii. to 
tUevd K IE Moiigan, Se cretary, 

Meuai Bridge, North M ales. 


Esq., of Salisbnru. 


TV/I ESSES. SOTHEBY, A 

ill lluli.JE "ill SLI.LI'V Ai;. TH.'N, 


WILKINSON, k 


M 


at their lloUSE. No. 
WELLINGTON STUEET’STRAND. W < T 1|.bi;SI'\V..h i v 

at 1 ..Meek pr.ciMlv, the LIBRARY of the b.C )} A A U UN. Em|.. 
of Salirhuiy, Author «.f “ G.*s>in ah ut I’-.ti uK mun \m< of I ^..;oks 
relating to the Tine Ait--the Drama and Me:.; *11 .n-.h-h 
Literature and Podiy- b.''«"i. r« 'in V'.'.yV • 

also the reinaiiiing Porlmn ot Ins < blhvtmn ot Lngiavim: • and i t.iua 
May be viewed two days prior. Cft I'oguci may be had. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


NOW BEADY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

For JULY, 1801, contains, among other Articles of 
Interest, 

MR. CITAINE’S SONS. Chaps. XXV.-XXVIII.—REMI¬ 
NISCENCES of SIR RICHARD BURTON.—TOE "Aval 
of PUBLISHERS.-KANE, a SOLDIER SERVANT.— 
HER NEW DRESSMAKER.—IFTAR in a HAREM.-A 
PIECE of BREAD.--LOVE or MONEY. Chaps. XXIV.. 
XXVI.-&C. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 


NOW READY. 

SO NEAR AKIN. 

11 y M. A. B ENG 0UGH. 

1 n 3 vols , crow n Svo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF "THE DUKE’S MARRIAGE.” 

The ALDERMAN’S CHILDREN 

By JAMES BRINSLEY RICHARDS. 

In 3 vole., crown Svo. 


SECOND EDITION OF 

Ah OLD MAID’S LOVE. 

By MAARTEN MAARTEN8. 

Author of “ The Sin of Joost Avelingh.” 

In 3 vol*., crown Svo. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ALASNAM’3 LADY.” 

THE HALLETTS: 

A Country Town Chronicle. 

By LESLIE KEITH, 

Author of “ A Hurricane in Petticoat*,” See. 

In 3 vols., crown Svo. 

‘‘A count rv town chronicle us well written as 4 The Hallttts ’ 
has in itself many of the elements of a successful novel. 
When, added to these, the author has the simple yet graphic 
manner of Leslie Keith, it has a very real attraction for the 
lovers of wlmleMune fiction. The author has already shown 
talent for delineation of character, and in her present work 
Andrew Hallett, his meek wife, and I„'ivy Moss arc clever as 
Well as vigorous sketches .”—Morning Post. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CilRALDI.” 

THE UNDERGRADUATE. 

By ROSS GEORGE DERING. 

In 2 vols., crown Svo. 


SECOND EDITION. 

BERTH A’S EARL. 

By LADY LINDSAY, Author of ‘‘Caroline.” 

In 3 vols., crown Svo. 

“ Altogether charming, the writing and the story are refined 
and interesting; a really delightful book such as a novel should 
be.”— /-//>•. 

“ Lord Delnchaine is a well conceived and well delineated 
character.”— Spectator. 

Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 6vo, <**., the New and Popular 
Edition of Miss MARIE CORELLI’S 

WORMWOOD. 

“What a stir Marie Corelli’s new book, ‘Wormwood,’has 
created. Everyone is talking about it. Never before, I should 
soy, hus the subject of absinthe-drinking in Paris been gone 
into so thoroughly and all its effects laid bare.” 
_ Count// Gentleman. 

Also, Now Ready, 

AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL. 

A New Edition, in 1 vol., crown Svo, cloth, «s. 

Also. 

THROUGH STABLE AND 
SADDLEROOM. 

By Major FISHER. 

A New Edition, in 1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 

Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street. 

Publisher In Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 


ANIMAL LIFE and INTELLIGENCE. 

Bv C. LLOYI) MORGAN, F.G.S., Principal of University 
College. Bristol, Author of “A Text-Book of Biology,” 
Arc. With 4u Illustrations, demy Svo, cloth, 16s. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE andOOMPARA- 

TIVE CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. By JOHN W. 
BURGESS, LL.I)., Professor of History nnd Political 
Science in Columbia College, U.S.A. 2 vols., demy 
Svo, 2.>s. 

“ The work may be confidently recommended to all serious 
students of comparative politic* and jurisprudence.”— Tunes. 

A BOOK about ROSES. By the Very 

Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of Rochester. The 
Eleventh and Cheaper Edition. Now ready, price 2*. 6d. 
“A perfectly charming book.”— Daily Teh graph. 

MY MISSION to ABYSSINIA. By 

GERALD II. PORTAL, H.B.M. Agfnt and Consul- 
General at Zanzibar. A Narrative of the lost English 
Minion to Abyssinia in 1SH7-1SSS. Demy svo, with Map 
and Illustrations. L /« preparation. 

THE FORUM for JULY, price 2s. 6d., 

contains an important Article upon the Character and 
Policy of the Emperor William, by Dr. GctFekeii, Imperial 
Privy Councillor; al<o the American Copyright Jgiw, 
by F. R. D.tldy, Hon. bee. of the British Copyright 
Association. 

Now ready, price 2*. 6d. 

THE NATIONAL REVIEW for JULY. 

FIVE YEARS of RESOLUTE GOVERNMENT. 

THE El oN JUBILEE. By Ahtmir C. 1»»n>os. 

AFTER the GALLERIES: a Studio Talk. 

I’oLli'E W‘»KK in t'EYLoN. By Miss G.ikdox-Ci mm iso. 

THE FIRST 11ANURL FESTIVAL By It. Enoci mhk. 
To-UAY in MoHoi'D. By ( apt liu Ivtukst-s. 

T1IE FARMER-MONK. By N. E. Uiimom> Dowliso. 

MR H \KRIS and MRS. OLIIMIANT. By Mrs. A. Phillips. 
TH E I»IET of GREAT MEN. By A. J II. Cklsii. 

REVIEWS, t'OKRES PUN HENCE, Ac. 

TWENTY MODERN MEN. A Second 

Scries of Literary Portraits from the Sational Observer. 
Ready Immediately at all Booksellers, price Is. 

SCHOOL BOOKS. 

AN INTRODUCTION to CHEMICAL 

SCIENCE. E'lited by B. P. LASCELLES, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Harrow School, and R. P. 
WILLIAMS, of the English High School. Boston. 
Second Edition. With 60 Illustrations. Cloth, red 
edges, 3s. Od. 

VICTOR HUGO’S QUATRE VINGT- 

TREIZE. Edited by JAM Kb BOIKLLK, B.A. Univ. 
Gall. , Senior French Master at Dulwich College. 
Authorised Copyright Edition. Cloth, crown svo, 2s. 6d. 
net. L Sow ready. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION READINGS. 

Edited, with Helps for Composition, by A. JAM SON 
8MITII, M.A., Head Master of King Edward's School, 
Camp Hill, Birmingham, and (’. M. D1X, M.A., 
AsDstant Master at the Oratory School, Birmingham. 
Cloth, crown Svo, 2s. net. [ Sow ready. 

HENRY GREVILLE’S PERDUE. 

Edited by JAMES ROIKLLE. B.A. .Univ. Gall.), Senior 
French Master at Dulwich College. Cloth, crown svo. 

[ Ready shortly. 

DUMAS’ MONTE CRISTO. Edited 

by FRANCIS TARVER, M.A., Senior French Master at 
Eton College. Cloth, crown Svo. L Just ready. 

MODERN FRENCH READINGS. 

Edited, with Helps for Composition, by A. JAMSON 
SMITH. M.A., Head Master of King Edward’s School, 
Camp Hill, Birmingham. Second Edition. Cloth, crown 
Svo, 3s. [ .Vote ready. 

DUMAS’ LES TROIS MOUSQUE- 

TA1RKS. Edited by F. C. SUMICHKA8T, Assistant 
Professor of French in Harvard University. Cloth, crown 
Svo, .'Is. 6d. ^Sow ready. 

ALLEN and GREENHOUGH’S LATIN 

GRAMMAR. For Use in the Higher Forms of Schools 
ami Colleges. Revised Edition. Crown Svo, 518 
pages, 6s. 

C0RI0LANUS, KING JOHN, HAMLET 

and other Plays of Shakespeare. Edited with Notes and 
Introductions in Hudson’s School Shakespeare. Each 
Play separately. Paper, Is. Gd.; cloth, 2s. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 
■ S ~, Dkluohd Stuklt, Strand, W.C. 


Sampson Low, Harston S Company's 

NEW BOOKS. 


SOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 

THE BIOGRAPHY 

OF THE 



By G. W. E. RUSSELL. 


Being the Fourth Volume in “ The Queen’s Prime Ministers.” 

Edited by STUART J. REH). 

Crown Svo, cloth, with new Photogravure Portrait, 3s. 0d. 

SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 

THE DAILY SEWS.—" Mr. Russell has done his work 

with sound judgment and in excellent taste.A worthy 

ottering at the shrine of patriotism and genius.” 

THE DAILY TEL EG R A PH. —“ A singularly vivid and 
complete picture of one of the most striking figures of the 
Victorian era. Mr. Russell has done something to enable the 
English people, ’even where they dill'er mod, from Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy, to understand him better, and therefore 
to respect and admire him more.” 

THE DA IT. Y ORA PHIC .—“ The intimate relations which 
Mr. Russell has held with Mr. Gladstone socially and officially 
lend to what he has to say an historical, as well as a literary, 
value. He has succeeded in producing within the limits of a 
comparatively brief sketch an eminently readable epitome of 
the great statesman’s career.” 

PALL MALT, GAZETTE.— “A small work devoted to so 
large a subject must he, to be worth anything, a marvel of 
condensation. We find such marvel in Mr. Russell’* con¬ 
tribution to the 4 Queen’s Prime Ministers Series.* There are 
none of the weary commonplaces of contemporary biography 
within its covers; it is at once well informed, concise, and 
judicious.” 

THE ST A /?.— 44 A popular biography by a competent hand. 
Mr. Russell devotes an interesting chapter to Mr. Gladstone’s 
life at Eton and Oxford, and the impressions he produced on 
his fellow-student*.” 

MA XCHFSTER G UARDIA V.—“ While giving ft clear and 
tolerably full narrative of Mr. Gladstone's wonderful career. 
Mr. Russell has devoted his attention especially to two things 
—the early days at Eton and Oxford, and the consistency and 

thoroughness of the statesman’sUhurchinan>hip.It may be 

doubted whether any one book could give a better idea of Mr. 
Gladstone’s personality than the one before us.” 

SEWCASTLE DAILY LEADER.—" Moderate in his 
praise, he seeks to show that many features of Mi. Gladstone’s 
character have been misconstrued.” 

See also leading articles in the Times, Daily Sews, and 
Morning Advertiser of July 7th, Arc., &c. 

The Rural Economy aod Agriculture 
of Australia and New Zealand. 

A* seen by ROBERT WALLACE, F.I.S., F.R S. Edin , 

Professor of Agriculture and Rural Economy in the 

University of Edinburgh, Author of “India in ls$7.” 

“ Fann Live Stock of Great Britain,” Arc. With 8 Ma^, 

So Full-page Plates, and 20 Text Illustration*. Demy 

.svo, cloth, ONE GUINEA net. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


DONALD ROSS OF HEIMRA. 

By WILLIAM BLACK, 

Author of “ In Far Loehaber,” “A Princess of Thule,” Ac. 

3 vols., crown Svo, cloth. 

“ It Is soothing and invigorating to turn to Mr. William 
Black’s delightful pages .”—Daily Teh graph. 

“An admirable story.”— Athenaeum. 

“ Its interest never lligs. There is much delicious humour.” 

Scotsman. 


AUTHORISED LIBRARY EDITION. 

O-SSAR’S COLUMN: a Tale of the 

Twentieth Century. By IGNATIUS DONNEEI.Y, 
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Memoir of the Life of Laurence Oliphant and 
of Alice Oliphant, his Wife. By Margaret 
Oliphant W. Oliphant. In 2 vols. (Black¬ 
wood.) 

Personal Reminiscences of Laurence Oliphant: 
a Note of Warning. By Louis Leisching. 
(Marshall Brothers.) 

JriKiixci from the comments called forth by 
Mrs. Oliphant’s Memoir, Laurence Oliphant, 
although a familiar name, was to most J 
people nothing more than a name. All 
they know about him has been learned 
from Mrs. Oliphant’s pages, and, with the 
fewest exceptions, tho comments have been 
echoes of her opinions, and repetitions of 
her statements, even of her errors of fact 
and inference. It is, therefore, especially 
unfortunate that she did not qualify herself 
more carefully for her task. For instance, 
to understand Oliphant it is necessary to 
understand what manner of man that was 
who influenced him so greatly at the crisis 
of his life ; but to Mrs. Oliphant the char¬ 
acter and career of Thomas Lake Harris 
are practically unknown. Her only “ definite 
ground” in this matter is, she says, con¬ 
tained in some volumes of his addresses and 
sermons. She sees no reason to think he 
was an impostor, but has not taken the 
pains to ascertain whether he was one or 
not. Surely a zealous historian would, at 
least, have sought out the several persons 
now living who were co-workers with both 
Mr. Harris and Oliphant at Brocton, and 
would have listened to what they had to 
say and weighed it. Even Mr. Harris 
himself might have been applied to, so that 
his version of a curious story as well as 
Oliphant’s could havo been stated. Mrs. 
Oliphant’s manifest failure to grasp tho 
religious principles of the Brotherhood of 
the New Life is more excusable; but even 
here her ignorance—of which she is not a 
bit ashamed—seems unduly great. Failing 
thus to appreciate some of the main influ¬ 
ences and conditions of Oliphant’s life, her 
work is inevitably superficial. It includes 
personal reminiscences—her own and others; 
but, dealing as it does with lives so recent, 
it might well have been enriched with many 
more. It chief value is as a chronicle— 
presumably accurate—of the incidents of 
Oliphant’s career. We look in vain for the 
real Laurence Oliphant in the book, but we 
find much about him; and it need hardly 
be added that the story, so far as it goes, 
is told with such skill and discretion as to 
make it—to use Mrs. Oliphant’s favourite 
word—“ delightful.” It is to be hoped 
that people who can supply the deficiencies 


will now step forward, so that by-and-by 
someone—Mrs. Oliphant herself, for choice 
—will be able to prepare a new and per¬ 
fected biography. 

Laurence Oliphant’s life divides itself 
into two parts, tho first, terminating when 
he was thirty-eight years old, being the 
preparation for the second. He was born 
at Capetown in 1829 ; his father was 
then uttorney-general there, a post he 
afterwards exchanged for that of chief 
justice of Ceylon. His mother was Maria 
Campbell, daughter of Col. Campbell, of 
the 72nd Highlanders. Both parents are 
described by Mrs. Oliphant as notable in 
their several ways : she “ full of the vivacity 
and character which descended to her son,” 
he a man of much “ individual powor and 
originality,” as well as “ an excellent lawyer 
and trusted official.” It may bo that 
Oliphant’s ardour for things military de¬ 
scended from his maternal grandfather. Both 
his parents were dovotedly fond of their only 
child, whoso wishes were nevor thwarted, 
and who was saved from tho moral ruin 
which usually befalls spoilt children only 
by tho deep religious disposition of tho 
father and mother, and, still more, by tho 
freedom from vicious taint in his own 
character. 

Oliphant was a traveller from tho outsot; 
for he was transferred from Capetown to 
England at a very early age, and, wlion 
twelve years old, left England again to join 
his parents in Coylon. There aro few parts 
of the habitablo globe that he did not visit 
once or oftener during the next twenty 
years. In 1846, when his parents were 
preparing to travel for a couple of years, 
he convinced them, easily enough no doubt, 
that it would bo much better for him that 
he should travel with them than that ho 
should go up to tho university; and the 
result was that, instead of becoming a 
graduate of Cambridge, he became, to use 
his own phrase, “ a citizen of the world , . . 
from an extonded knowledge of it.” He 
called himself not inaptly “ a rolling stone,” 
but it was one whim failed to verify the 
proverb. Mrs. Oliphant gives his adven¬ 
tures in considerable detail, and he has 
himself rocorded them, still more fully, in 
his Episodes in a Life of Adventure. His 
“ baptism of fire ” took placo when on 
entering Borne in 1847 ho “passed cannon 
pointed down the streets,” and a little later 
shared in the Bevolution by joining in an 
assault on the Austrian Legation. Passing 
on with his father, ho reached Messina on 
the eve of a bombardment, and was more 
than once in imminent danger of being shot. 

In 1860 he was again in Italy, conspiring 
with Garibaldi, and he was present when 
Victor Emmanuel received the crown. 

That insatiable desire to see and to know 
which led Oliphant into danger when he 
was only seventeen years old led him after- 
wards, as by an instinct, into numerous 
other perils. Few great public movements 
of that time—especially few warlike move¬ 
ments—took place without his presence. In 
1848, when at Athens, he had an adventure 
with a lawless soldier who wanted his watch, 
and being refused, nearly took his lifo 
instead. Learning from the Consul that 
protection from tho law was not to bo 


looked for, but that if he had shot the man 
nothing would have been said, he gladly 
entertained the proposal of a friend that 
they should devote themselves “to the 
pleasing sport of trying to get robbed” 
and of shooting the robbers. They would 
bo conferring a benefit upon tho inhabitants 
and amusing themselves at the same time, 
they thought; and these two did actually 
arm themselves with revolvers and prowl 
about in secluded places “ in the hope of 
finding sport.” But, happily, no one tried 
to rob them. 

, The spirit which dictated this enterprise 
was hardly moro irresponsible and reckless 
than that which displayed itself in many 
subsequent adventures. Aftor spending 
three years in Coylon as his father’s private 
secretary and as a lawyer pleading in the 
Ceylon courts, devoting his time, as ho says, 
largely to sport as well as to law, witness¬ 
ing a small rebellion in tho Kandyan l’ro- 
vinco, and making an excursion into Bussia, 
which resulted in a book on the Crimea, 
Oliphant, in 1854, was again in London, 
just when war between England and Bussia 
had been declared. As a specialist on the 
subject of the Crimea, he was summoned to 
the Horse Guards to give what information 
he could about that little-known region. 
It had been his purpose to preparo for tho 
bar, but the clianeo of fresh adventures 
spoiled all his zeal for study. Tho world 
at large seemed to him, he said, 

“ such a much bigger oyster to open than his 
neighbours’ pockets, that he never even wont 
to tho expense of buying a wig and gown; 
while the absurdity of perpetually paying for 
dinners at Lincoln’s Inn which ho never ate 
induced him at last to disbar himself.” 

He was anxious to be sont in somo capacity 
to tho Crimea—whether in tho service of the 
government or of The Times, did not matter 
much to him. Meantime, however, ho 
accompanied Lord Elgin, then Governor- 
General of Canada, on a diplomatic mission 
to Washington. Then after a brief residence 
in Canada, he returned to London; an d 
failing to obtain any dofinito appointment, 
but with letters of introduction from Lord 
Clarendon, he proceeded, with his father, 
to tho seat of war. Thero he first met 
Gordon, and there, of course, ho had ad¬ 
ventures, which, one fancies, would have 
summarily endod the career of any other 
man. In 1856-7 he was again in America, 
amusing himself, among other ways, by 
joining Walker, the would-be President of 
Nicaragua, in his filibustering expedition. 
This resulted rather ignominiously for him ; 
for being found by a British officer and his 
nationality discovered, he was sent away 
like a naughty boy. Ultimately' Walker 
was hung by the Honduras Government— 
hanging being, as Oliphant says, tho usual 
fate which followed failure in that country. 
The rumour in England was that Oliphant 
himself had been so treated; and accordingly, 
at tho first party he attended after his 
return home— 

“ a very charming young person whont I was 
very glad to see again after my various ad¬ 
ventures, put out two fingers by way of greet¬ 
ing, raised her eyebrows with an air of mild 
surprise, and said, in tho most silvery and 
unmoved voice, h-Qb, how d’ye do r I thought 
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you were hung.’ I think it was rather a dis¬ 
appointment to her that I was not. There 
is a novelty in tho sensation of an old and 
esteemed dancing partner being hanged, and it 
forms a pleasing topic of conversation with the 
other ones.” 

After an unsuccessful attempt to enter 
parliament at the general election of March, 
1857, Oliphant joined Lord Elgin’s ombassy 
to China ; but while on tho voyage out, the 
Indian Mutiny was announced, and the 
course of the expedition was diverted to 
Calcutta, which was reached at a critical 
hour. Arriving in China, Oliphant took an 
active part of his own in the war. Ao 
accompanied the squadron which captured 
tho Peiho Forts, and was one of those who, 
with Captain Sherard Osborn, scaled the 
walls of Tientsin. At tho bombardment of 
Nankin he was on board Captain Osborn’s 
ship the Furious, and while standing on 
tho bridge with Lord Elgin, a shot “ cut 
through a rope a couple of feet above his 
lordship’s head.” A little later, when 
Oliphant was leaning over the bulwarks, 
another shot camo through them closo 
under his arm, one of the splinters tearing 
out his watch chain. 

Dangers as great were afforded to Oliphant 
when he hunted elk (i'.r.deer), elephant, wild 
boar, and bear. All through those years ho 
seemed to hold his life in his hand, and to 
carry it very carelessly. His crowning ad¬ 
venture was, however, at Yedo, whither he 
had gone in 1801 as First Secretary of 
Legation, in succession to Mr. de Morgan, 
who had been murdered. He was glad of 
such an opening in the diplomatic servico ; 
but his hopes were swiftly terminated by a 
midnight assault, prompted by tho fierce 
native jealousy of foreigners which then 
prevailed, which also nearly ended his life. 
He was severely wounded, and when suffi¬ 
ciently recovered, was sent home with des¬ 
patches. Owing to the weak state of his 
health, he was allowed to remain in England 
for a while, and ultimately did not return to 
Japan. 

Other historic events in which Oliphant 
participated were the Polish insurrection of 

1803, and the war in Schleswig Holstein in 

1804. Then he returned to London and 
settled, or tried to settle thore. On his fre¬ 
quent but brief visits he had always been 
welcome in society. One possessed of such 
varied information, brilliant as a writer and 
talker, attractive as a man and withal well¬ 
born, could not be other than welcome. His 
chance of a diplomatic career being closed, 
another not less brilliant and enviable lay 
before him in the sphere of polities. He 
was elected member of parliament for the 
Stirling Burghs and was regarded by his 
friends as the coming statesman. Had he 
followed the intended path, he might long 
ere now have held the post of foreign secre¬ 
tary, or almost any other post, in successive 
Liberal administrations ; and at this moment 
be either in the running with Sir William 
Hareourt for the reversion of the leadership, 
or biding his time on the borderland of both 
parties with Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. 

These things wero not to be. In 1807 
Oliphant “ suddenly ” disappeared from 
England, and was next heard of in the 
community at Lake Erie, where ho had 
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thrown in his lot with Mr. Harris, then 
generally known, so far as ho was known at 
all, as a preacher of strange doctrines. The 
action seemed sudden to those who knew 
nothing of tho working of Oliphant’s inner 
lifo; but in reality all his preceding career 
had been a preparation for it. Mrs. Oliphant, 
like tho majority of his friends, entertains 
doubts of the wisdom of Oliphant’s action ; 
and, as a possible explanation, it is 
suggested that he had a kind of double 
nature, each part of which asserted its 
supremacy by turns—one, well supplied 
with common sense, attracting him to society; 
the other overdone with cloudy mysticism 
and religious fanaticism. Yet, as Mrs. 
Oliphant herself says, “ the manner of de¬ 
velopment is all involved in the product, 
and no man can contradict his nature” (vol. 
i. p. 2a). No ouo is really inconsistent; 
only each moves in an orbit of his own 
which, to those who do not understand its 
course, may seem orratie. 

Oliphant’s life hitherto had been that of 
a man of pleasure—thoughtless as men of 
pleasuro are, but not vicious. Just a hint 
of other possibilities is offered in his early 
ellorts to reform tho London roughs. His 
letters to his mother contain numerous 
religious allusions, but only in responso to 
anxious questionings of hers, and they do 
not seem like the expression of any deep 
feeling of his own. That his continual ab¬ 
sence from home caused his mother suffering 
is certain ; but she loved him too well to ask 
him to sacrifice his pleasures for her sake, 
and dt never occurred to him to sacrifice 
them without being asked. His delight in 
hunting and in witnessing battles might 
seem to point to a nature callous of tho 
feelings of others. But those things, and 
much else that was not beautiful in his 
earlier life, arose from want of thought and 
not from want of heart. Ho had never been 
taught that there was anything for him to 
do in the world but enjoy himself. Tho 
faults of a man as naturally veracious as he 
was could not lie far below tho surface. 

Until ho was thirty-eight years old 
Oliphant was, in reality, passing through an 
unusually prolonged boyhood. All that 
time, in obedience to his insatiable desire to 
know, ho was rapidly absorbing everything 
that life could offer. While profoundly in¬ 
terested, ho was as yet not serious. No 
sonso of responsibility lay upon him. 
Everything ho did was of the character of 
an escapade or prank. His life in the open 
world was too full of action to give him time 
to think. At length when it became need¬ 
ful to settle down, he secured his seat in 
parliament and began to dwell in London. 
Hitherto, amid all his pleasures he had been 
gathering knowledge ; but now it seemed 
as if he must be satisfied with pleasures 
alone, which, as he quickly learned, opened 
up new avenues of vice leading to moral 
degeneration. If his life of movement and 
adventure had kept him from thinking, it 
had also kept him from going very far 
astray. 

The political outlook was no better. Tie 
found Liberals and Conservafives struggling 
for office as usual, but, as he thought, with 
even less than tho usual regard for prin¬ 
ciples. “ There was no honesty on cither 


side,” he said; and, refusing to follow tho 
leader of his party, with a few others he 
formed what was known at the time as the 
Tea Boom Cave, whose object was to securo 
the passing of the Beforni Bill, no matter 
which party brought it in. It became clear 
to him that for political success he must be 
prepared to smother his scruples of con¬ 
science. If he would not do this, the best 
he could hope for was the position of a 
parliamentary Ishmael. For Mayfair and 
Parliament alike his training had made him 
impossible. This “ citizen of the world by 
an extended knowledge of it ” could not 
settle down to tho frivolous idleness of 
society nor to the liole-aud-corner intrigue of 
political parties. When these things had 
takon the place of the active and exciting 
pleasure-seeking of t he past, Oliphant began 
to inquire where he really stood—to review 
his conceptions of what his life was, what 
it was tending to become, and what it might 
bo. Then came disillusion. The world he 
found was not the world ho had pictured, 
and, whether good or bad for others, was 
not the world for him. Ho went up into 
a high place to survey it, and found he 
could have anything for the asking which 
it could givo, on the one condition that he 
should give homage to tho devil; and he 
concluded that for all its prizes it was not 
worth his while to comply. 

Mayfair was astonished, as well it might 
be; for in its eyes its prizes were of all 
things tho most desirable, while the condi¬ 
tion attached did not seem intolerable. It 
is conceivable that, in cases where there 
was no higher call, compliance would be 
right and proper. And the world outside 
which regarded tho charmed circle much ns 
Oliphant himself had once regarded it was 
astonished also. But Oliphant know his 
own needs best. In mere pleasurable ex¬ 
citement he found nothing that would com¬ 
pare with an elephant hunt or a revolution. 
Comparing it with the world as he did, it 
was necessarily narrow and tawdry. Himself 
an undoubted acquisition to Mayfair, he 
soon found that it had nothing worth having 
to give him in exchange. 

With his conversion Oliphant’s narrative 
of his life of adventure ends. In closing 
his Episodes he writes : 

“The more I raced about the world, and took 
as active a part as I could in its dramatic per¬ 
formances, the moro profoundly did tho con¬ 
viction force itself upon me that if it was 
indeed a stage, and all the men and women 
only players, there must be a real life some¬ 
where. And I was only groping after it in a 
blind, dumb sort of way—not likely, certainly, 
to find it in battle-fields or ball-rooms ; but yet 
the reflection was more likely to force itself 
upon me when I was among murderers or 
butterflies than at any other time. . . . The 
world, with its bloody wars, its political in¬ 
trigues, its social evils, its religious cant, its 
financial frauds, and its glaring anomalies, 
assumed in my eyes more and more the aspect 
of a gigantic lunatic asylum. And the ques¬ 
tion occurred to me whether there might not 
bo latent forces in nature, by the application 
of which this profound moral malady might 
bo reached. To the existence of such forces we 
have the testimony of the ages” (h’ju'sodrs, 
pp. 418-19). 

In 1805 Piccadilly was published in the 
It set forth in an 
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uncompromising manner -what Oliphant 
thought about tho world of fashion. Already 
for some time he had been interested in 
the teachings of Mr. Thomas Lake Harris. 
As early as 1800 he had known something 
I of him, and hud, in all probability, listened 
| to the discourses delivered during that year 
' at the Marylebone Institute, which have 
| since been published. He would be en- 
, couraged by Mr. Harris to believe in thoso 
“latent forces in nature” of which he 
speaks. He would be told that in some 
measure those forces were no longer latent, 
and that, in the time soon to come, they 
would prove moro and more alive. He 
would find in Mr. Harris a mystic, but a 
mystic ns actively interested as himself in 
tho life of tho present day. Tho mystical 
and tho practical sides of Mr. Harris’s 
character would equally appeal to him ; and 
then, to uso Mrs. Oliphant’s words, “ for 
the first time Laurence heard tho voice 
which for all his previous life he had been 
longing to hoar.” 

Of Mr. Harris himself, Mrs. Oliphant, as 
I have said, knows practically nothing, and 
knowing nothing evidently fancies nothing 
is known. She does not seem even to be 
aware whether he is alive or dead. To lior 
he is an “obscure American.” So far as 
she “ can make out ” he was “ known only 
as a minister of the sect of Swedenborgians 
—the 1 New Jerusalem ’ [New Church she 
means] as they called themselves—upon his 
first appearance.” All her “attempts to find 
materials by which the character and per¬ 
sonal power of Mr. Harris at this period 
could bo explained have been ineffectual.” 
She admits that she does “ not feel it 
necessary to believe that Harris was a man 
of evil purpose or bad motives,” which is 
something for his disciples to be thankful 
for; but then, Mis. Oliphant is “very slow 
to believe in systematic imposture.” Had 
she been better acquainted with her subject, 
she would probably have seen good reason to 
believe he was not an impostor, and would 
have understood that, widely as he and 
Oliphant afterwards differed, there is no 
reason why tho good faith of either of them 
should bo called in question. 

Briefly stated, the main facts of Mr. 
Harris’s career are as follows. He was 
bom in England (not America) on May 15, 
1823. His parents removed with him to 
America when he was three years old. His 
father appears to have been a man of 
irregular habits, and his mother a devout 
woman, strict in the Calvinistic faith. He 
received little formal education, yet attained 
to vast knowledge and a considerable degree 
of culture, a circumstance in which his 
disciples aro inclined to see a special mani¬ 
festation of the divine indwelling. In his 
revolt against tho doctrine of predestination 
which he had learned from his mother, he 
not unnaturally reached the opposite pole 
of Universal Salvation, and about 1845 he 
became the minister of a Universalist church 
in New York. His discourses were brilliant 
and effective, but somewhat too outspoken 
to please his hearers, and his connexion 
with this church did not last long. About 
1851 he joined the Rev. James D. Scott in 
founding the Mountain Cove Community of 
Spiritualists, at Auburn, in the State of 


New York. This community was broken 
up about two years later, the cause of 
collapse in its case, as in many another, 
being a quarrol about property among the 
members. By this time Mr. Harris had 
become deeply imbued with the teachings 
of the mystics, especially of Jacob Boehme 
and Emmanuel Swedenborg; and these, with 
modifications, were what ho himself after¬ 
wards taught, and tried to apply to life, and 
continues to teach and to apply up to the 
present day. 

About 1858 Mr. Harris established “The 
Church of the Good Shepherd," and presided 
over it for some time. In 1859 ho was in 
England preaching and lecturing. In 1801 
ho founded liis community at Amonia, in 
the Stato of New York, whence it was re¬ 
moved in 1807 (the year Oliphant joined it) 
to Salem-on-Erie, on tho southerly shore of 
tho lake. For some years between 1801 
and 1807 Mr. Harris ongaged successfully 
in banking and agriculture ; and about ono 
half of tho estate at Salom-on-Erio was pro¬ 
vided by him. This establishment was con¬ 
tinued under Mr. Harris’s governorship 
until the division occurred between him and 
Oliphant, when it fell practically into the 
hands of the latter. Meantime Mr. Harris 
himself liad removed to Santa Rosa, Cali¬ 
fornia, where he still dwells at the head of 
a small community which holds his prin¬ 
ciples and accepts his leadership. 

Mr. Harris has been a voluminous writer. 
Some of his poems—which he does not re¬ 
gard ns his, but as of spiritual origin and 
given to the world through him—and a few 
volumes of discourses have been published ; 
but most of his works aro for circulation 
among persons dwelling in various lands, 
who regard themselves ns his disciples. In 
tho opinion of these persons ho is a prophet 
and seor of supreme rank, and tho special 
recipient of divine gifts. In his novel called 
Masollam, Oliphant had Mr. Harris in his 
mind when ho drow tho character which 
gives the book its name. Certain pecu¬ 
liarities of voice, gesture, and expression 
attributed to Masollam are true of Mr. 
Harris. But Masollam is represented as a 
great prophet who, in his declining years, 
became the victim of evil counsellors, and 
erred grievously, but afterwards awakened 
from his delusion under the influence of one 
of his friends, who is meant, moro or less, 
to stand for Oliphant himself. That Mr. 
Harris was not converted to Oliphant’s views, 
but thought, to the last, that Oliphant was 
vitally wrong, is well known ; and the fact 
that persons of repute, who knew hinx earlier 
than Oliphant and know him still, continue 
to hold him in the highest estoonx, goes far 
to justify the supposition that Oliphant mis¬ 
understood him. An impostor may indeed 
deceive “tho very elect,” hut only for a 
time ; and if the charges made public when 
Oliphant parted from Mr. Harris had boon 
well founded, it is hardly conceivable that 
even “ the elect ” would have continued 
unenlightened until now. The fact is 
Oliphant came to think ho was himself an 
appointed prophet and seor, and it was as 
such that he established himself at Haifa. 

It is to be hoped no reader of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s book will adopt her version of 
the doctrines of the “ Brotherhood of tho 


New Life.” She freely admits she does not 
understand them. A Swedenborgian would 
hardly assent to hor proposition that his 
theory “ replaces the Trinity by a Father 
and Mother God—a two-fold instead of a 
three-fold unity ” (vol. ii., p. 4) ; for in fact 
Swedenborgianism does notliing of the kind. 
It simply holds that Jesus Christ was the 
one and ouly Ood. As Swedenborg says : 
“Jehovah God himself descended and was 
made man.” But Swedenborg did hold 
that God in essence was not exclusively 
male or exclusively female, hut combined 
both. He furthermore held that this con¬ 
dition existed in humanity prior to the Fall, 
and that in consequonco of the Fall the male 
and femalo elements became distinct, and 
would continue so to remain until man 
entered tho spirit-world. This doctrine of 
the “ two-in-one ” was not peculiar to Swo- 
denborg. Other mystics, and particularly 
Jacob Boehme, liad expounded it long 
before. Mr. Harris differed from Sweden¬ 
borg in this, that ho behoved in the possi¬ 
bility in tho present life of that supreme 
regeneration which shall restore humanity 
to its original bi-sexual condition. He 
even goes so far as to say that already there 
are living persons whose “ counterparts,” 
having died, are now already united to 
them. 

This much it is necossary to say, not only 
to give a slight explanation of the doctrine, 
hut in order to understand the position Mr. 
Harris took with roferenco to Oliphant’s 
marriage. It seemed strange at first sight 
that one who claimed to he a seer should 
throw obstacles in the way of a union 
apparently so admirable. But, on the prin¬ 
ciple held alike by Mr. Harris and Oliphant, 
while the marriage of “ counterparts ” in 
the present life was regarded as helpful, 
the marriage of persons who were not 
“ counterparts ” was a grave hindrance ; 
and Mr. Harris’s sole objection was that, in 
this instanco, the desirable relation did not 
exist, so that not only was final spiritual 
union impossible between Laurence and 
Alice Oliphant, hut their union with their 
“ counterparts ” was barred. 

As to tho other main doctrine of the 
“ Brotherhood ” which troubles Mrs. Oli¬ 
phant—the “ open breathing ” or “ internal 
respiration ”—it is sufficient here to say 
that the terms used aro, to a considerable 
degree, figurative, and stand for the tran¬ 
scendental idea of direct communion between 
God and the human soul. But, over and 
above this, it is maintained that at a certain 
higher stage an actual physical change is 
experienced. Swedenborg, in what would 
be termed his trances, is said to have lived 
for long periods without performing the 
function commonly called breathing; and 
it was on those occasions that he claimed 
to have visited the spiritual world and 
conversed with angels. 

However mystical the doctrines of the 
Brotherhood may have been, the “Way 
toward the Blessed Life” was eminently 
practical. It consisted simply in hr nig the 
Christian life—not tho Christian life as 
taught in the churches, but that which was 
taught by Jesus himsolf according to the 
New Testament. Matthew Arnold has 
described conduct as “ thfee-fourths of 
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fe ”; the Brotherhood would insist that 
induct should constitute the whole life, 
.s Oliphant, in a letter quoted in the 
femoir, said : “ Before we are in a condi- 
on to begin the work of reform without, 
e have to establish it within ” ; and he 
irtkor explained: 

Our fundamental principle is absolute and 
atire self-sacrifice; our motive is not the sal- 
ition of our souls, but the regeneration of 
umanit.y ; our absorbing study is the practical 
inbodiment of that new commandment which 
nose who heard it only partially understood, 
that yc love one another,’ but which is as new, 
1 the sense of never having been up to this 
mo comprehended or practised, as it was then ” 
ml. ii., p. .'i(l). 

When Oliphant loft London he was eager, 
■'ith all the zeal of a new convert, to sacri- 
ce everything for his faith. Doubtless ho 
ms conscious, also, of the need of self- 
isciplino. So tho more painful or menial 
le task that offered, tho more readily did 
e choose it. He acted in the spirit of 
lie saying of St. Francis that tho devils 
bun rough clothing. For a timo, at least, 
t seemed to him that everything he 
esired was had; that the fact that he 
esired it was sufficient reason why ho 
hould resist it. He had been ambitious 
o shine in parliament; therefore he would 
aake himself a parliamentary failure. His 
ove for his mother, even, was a thing to he 
aerificed ; and accordingly', for a long period, 
le came and went without any tokens of 
flection being permitted to pass between 
hem. Mrs. Oliphant will not believe him, 
xcept in a non-natural sense, when Oliphant 
eclares he was under no compulsion in all 
his, hut entirely a free agent. Neverthe- 
ess, though Mr. Harris may have done 
auch to instruct and guide him in these 
.ratters, Oliphant’s declaration was strictly 
rue. As to the work on the farm, it was 
imply labour requisite for carrying on the 
stablishment, and Oliphant—-unless at his 
>wn instigation—was not required to do 
aenial tasks merely because they were 
aenial. Mrs. Oliphant describes him as a 
‘martyr”; but his martyrdom, if such it 
vas, was to his own rule of life, not to any 
'ther taskmasters. Oliphant has related 
low Gordon, when the Emperor of China 
lad given him in return for his services a 
■ery valuable gold medal, “fearing that 
ho sense of gratification he derived from it 
night prove a snare to him, broke it up and 
;ave away tho pieces ” ; and it was Gordon’s 
ustom to say of a man ‘ 1 so and so is a very 
;ood fellow, hut he would never break his 
nedal.” It was with Oliphant as with 
xordon: when the time came he freely, 
iven joyously, and in the same spirit, broke 
lis medal ; and that he never afterwards re¬ 
gretted what he had done, but, on the con- 
rar y> in the face of much hardship, lived an 
ncreasingly honourable, helpful, and even 
oyous life, is the best possible evidence 
hat what he did was, for him at least, 
ight- 

Some timo before Oliphant’s final parting 
rom Mr. Harris, points of difference had 
.risen between them. For instance, Oliphant 
nd his wife had become what is termed 
writing mediums,” a form of spirit-com- 
n union considered by Mr, Harris to he, like 
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table-rapping, inferior and injurious. And, 
as already stated, Oliphant himself was 
setting up as a prophet. So, whatever he 
tho merits or demerits of either party', it 
is clear an early separation was inevitable. 
The statement that Mr. Harris tried to put 
Oliphant into a lunatic asylum has been 
denied. That Oliphant himself believed it 
is indicated by a similar incident introduced 
in Maxollam. But tho friends of Mr. Harris 
declare emphatically that the aim simply 
was to induce Mrs. Laurence Oliphant, before 
it was too late, to herself abandon the false 
practices just referred to, and so throw her 
influence on tho side of Air. Harris, in order 
that, not her husband’s property, but his 
soul might ho saved. Again, it has boen 
stated that Air. Harris’s letter to Oliphant 
at Haifa after the death of his wife, so far 
from being the boast and threat of an 
assassin, was a final appeal to Oliphant to 
turn from the error of his ways; that 
in Mr. Harris’s view, Oliphant’s wife had 
already been sacrificed to the dangerous 
misuse of spiritual influences—as a person 
recklessly playing with electricity might be 
killed—and that Oliphant himself, if he 
continued his practices, would also inevitably 
succumb. It is to be hoped the letter itself 
will one day he published, so that a grave 
charge brought against Mr. Harris may be 
either substantiated or withdrawn. Mis¬ 
takes of this kind are not surprising, for the 
language of mysticism is not easily under¬ 
stood by the every-day world. Many of the 
shortcomings of Mrs. Oliphant’s book may 
bo traced precisely to this cause. 

As to Oliphant himself, I cannot agree 
with Air. Leisching—who looks at the 
matter from tho British Evangelical stand¬ 
point—that “Oliphant’s life seems a lost 
one, save as a beacon to warn others.” 
Of the two volumes of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
memoir, the second is by far tho more 
interesting, chiefly because it treats of the 
more real part of Oliphant’s life. If wo 
are to consider his life a failure, so also 
must wo consider the lives of all men and 
women who faithfully follow the light they 
have, unless that light should chance to 
guide them where they can lounge in easy 
chairs and sleep on beds of down. 

Walter Lewin. 


Essays on French Novelists. By George 
Saintsbury. (Percival.) ° 

I am very glad that Mr. Saintsbury has 
reprinted the essays on French novelists 
which he contributed to the Fortnightly 
Ferine in 1878, and very sorry that he has 
included in the same volume the paper on 
“ Tho Present State of the French Novel,” 
which appeared, in somewhat different 
shape, in 1888. The essays on Charles de 
Bernard, Alexandre Dumas, Thcophile 
Gautier, Jules Sandeau, Octavo Feuillet, 
Gustave Flaubert, Henry Murger, and 
Victor Cherbuliez, were written at a time 
when French literature was much less 
known in England than it is now. They 
were written at a time when Mr. Saintsbury 
was enthusiastically interested in the sub¬ 
jects about which he was writing. He 
brought to liis work what was then a 
refreshing independence; he was delight¬ 


fully defiant of tho susceptibilities which he 
supposed would be outraged by his praise 
of Madame Horary , by his kindly notice of 
that lost creature Mademoiselle de Maupin. I 
fancy that Mr. Saintsbury, in reprinting 
these papers, has toned down some of his 
words of defiance; of course they would be 
quite unnecessary now, when the works of 
M. Zola can be discussed in ladies’ news¬ 
papers. But unfortunately, with tho 
acceptance of novelty by the public, Mr. 
Saintsbury’s interest in what is novel has 
disappeared. In 1878 he was in the 
very front rank of those who cared for 
the newest things in French literature. 
Since tlion time has moved, and things, hut 
not Mr. Saintsbury. For work done before 
1878 ho has much tho same admiration as 
of old; hut he can see no merit in work 
which has been produced or has become 
prominent since that fatal date. Thus, in 
a Preface which takes credit, much of it 
deserved, for many things, we read: 

“The advantage of the combined study of 
literature is at least this, that one is less likely 
to mistake the ephemeral for the permanent, 
or to think that Hugo iu.d Gautier are going to 
perish because the little schools of the day 
regard them as rococo and vieux jeu, compared 
to a Baudelaire-r/mn/e like M. Paul Verlaine, 
or a de-poetised Scnaneour like M. Edouard 
Rod.” 


Now, if Mr. Saintsbury has read the work 
of M. Paul Verlaine, and can find no other 
epithet by which to describe the writer 
than “ Baudelaire-c/wyo ” (not a felicitous 
epithet, at the best), he must have very 
singularly lost the critical power which he 
showed, for instance, in that essay on 
Baudelaire which is at once the first and 
the best, indeed the only good, essay on 
the subject in English. If he has not read 
the work which he professes to define, the 
question touches—what shall I say ?—on 
ethical confines. That M. Verlaine’s point de 
depart was Baudelaire, in conjunction with 
the Parnassians, no one would deny. But 
the influence of the Fleurs du Mai is only 
noticeable in the Juvenilia called Poemes 
Satumiensj and to speak generallyofM. Ver¬ 
laine as a caricature of Baudelaire is pre¬ 
cisely as reasonable as it would he to speak 
of Tennyson as a caricature of Keats. 

It is in the essay on the present state of 
the French novel that we find most evidence 
of Mr. Saintsbury’s curious, determined ex¬ 
clusiveness in regard to quite contemporary 
French literature. It is not necessary to be 
a fervent admirer of M. Zola to be quite 
certain that no critic has a right to dismiss 
the claims and disregard the position of the 
author of Les Rougon-Maequart as Mr. 
Saintsbury has done. M. Zola, to whatever 
extent he may or may not be great, is un¬ 
questionably a big man. It is very unwise 
to be quite so positive as this: 

“ For pass away he must, having neither of the 
two, and the only two, lasting qualities of 
literature. One of these is style, the other is 
the artistic presentation of matter. The first 
he probably could not have attained, except in 
a few passages, if he would; the second he has 
deliberately rejected, and so the mother of dead 
dogs awaits him sooner or later.” 


Such is the summing up in regard to M. Zola, 
while all that is said of the brothers De 
Goneourt is this parenthetic reference in the 
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sentence preceding wliat I have just 
quoted : 

“Also, though he is much stronger than his 
masters in part, lex dear Gonnmrt, he does not 
possess that rather sickly, but still curious 
refinement of style which may possibly pre¬ 
serve them long after he has passed away.” 

I can scarcely expect my readers to believe 
me when I say that this is all, absolutely 
all. I am reminded of a sketch of contem¬ 
porary literature once contributed to the 
Tauchnitz series by Mr. Henry Morley, in 
which the only reference to the work of Mr. 
George Meredith was in a single clause in 
the midst of a crowded sentence—“ the 
witty novels of George Meredith.” 

After such treatment of M. Zola and of the 
Goncourts, it is not surprising to find that 
M. Villiersde l’Isle-Adam, who has written, 
together with much work that can only be 
called a magnificent failure, ono volume of 
absolutely original, of absolutely unsur¬ 
passable, stories, is not so much as men¬ 
tioned. M. Leon Cladel is equally ignored 
—an unequal writer with a stylo that has 
always something barbarous in its vigour, 
but a writer who has done some splendid 
work, as in the best of Les Ya-nu-pieds, in 
OmpdraiUes, le Tomheau-des-Luttears, which 
is quite new of its kind. As for M. J. K. 
Huysmans—who is in many ways the most 
remarkable of the younger novelists, and 
certainly a writer whose position, howevor 
much it may bo contested, cannot legiti¬ 
mately be ignored—this is what Mr. Saints- 
biuy has to say of him: 

“ But of the orthodox Zolaists, who is there of 
whom any sane criticism can say, having road 
him, anything that is good ? . . . Sometimes 
(the greatest furreur of all of them, M. J. K. 
Huysmans, is the best instance) they have 
something of their master’s vigour ; but none of 
them has anything of his occasional grasp of 
actual character, and all exaggerate the absurd 
pessimism which is the characteristic of such 
philosophy as he professes.” 

Mr. Saintsbury must know that it is equally 
unreasonable to speak of M. Huysmans as 
a farceur or as a Zolaist. He has long ago 
freed himself from the yoke of M. Zola; and 
even in bis second novel, Lei Saurs Vatnrd, 
the least discriminating critic coidd see in 
this master of style and presentment an 
original force, a new talent. At present he 
writes of naturalism thus : 

“ Ce que je reproche au naturalisme, ce n’est 
pas lo lourd badigeon do son gros style, e’est 
i'immondice do ses idees; ce que je lui reproche, 
e’est d’avoir incarne le materialisme dans la 
litterature, d’avoir glorific la democratic de 
l’art. . . . Quelle theorie de cerveau mal 

fame, quel mifeux et ctroit systeme ! Vouloir 
se eonfiner dans les buanderies de la chair, 
rejetor le suprasensible, denier le reve, ne pas 
memo comprendre que la curiosite de l’art com¬ 
mence la oil les sens cessent de servir ! ” 

Is this—which I take from the first chapter 
of Ld-Jias —is this the language of a dis¬ 
ciple 'i As little is it the language of a 
disciple as of a farceur. 

1 have taken up so much space in con¬ 
sidering Mr. Saintsbury’s general view of 
his subject in his first chapter that I shall 
be unable to say anything at length about 
the remaining essays. But it is really un¬ 
necessary to criticise them in detail. When 


lie writes of Flaubert, of Dunns, of Merger, 
Mr. Suintsbury is uluuys a pleasant and 
trustworthy companion. Here he is on safe 
ground, here he writes sympathetically'. 
Criticism that is not sympathetic has very 
little value. Why, then, should Mr. 
Saintsbury think it necessary to write out 
at longth the varying poiuts of his persistent 
dislike of all that is newest in French 
fiction ? I cannot see the answer to my 
question. 

Arthur Symons. 


“The Adventure Series.” — The Yoyayes 
and Adrentares of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto. 
Done into English by Henry Cogan. 
With an Introduction by' Arminius 
Yambcry. (Fisher Unwin.) 

This abridgment of Henry Cogan’s trans¬ 
lation, of which a third edition was pub¬ 
lished in 1692, would have been more 
useful, perhaps, without an introduction by 
Prof. Yambcry. The spaco might have been 
better filled by reprinting either Purchas’s 
observations on Mendez Pinto, or the 
“ Apologetical Defence,” a paper containing 
much curious and interesting information. 
What is even more to the point, the reader 
would not bo misled by Prof. Yambery’s 
extraordinary misstatements. “ As regards 
the details,” we are told, “of the war and 
conquest of China by' Murhachu [w], the 
Prince of the Mandshus, whom Pinto calls 
Tartars,” the accounts given by' the 
Portuguese adventurer are “ distinctly' 
valuable.” One can only infer that Prof. 
Yambcry has not read the distinctly valu¬ 
able chapters. When Pinto left Asia for 
good, and returned to Lisbon, Nurhachu 
(not Murhachu) was still unborn. The 
Manchu prince first attacked the Chineso 
in 1017, some four-and-thirty years after 
Mendez Pinto’s death. Pinto’s king of 
of Tartaria, who “ fell upon the city of 
Pekin with so great an army as the like had 
never been seen since Adam’s time,” was not 
even a Manchu ; Prof. Yambery’s emenda¬ 
tion, “Tartary, rectius Mandslmry,” being 
altogether uncalled for. The Tartar king 
was no other than the famous Altan Khan, 
chief of the Turned Mongols, who now live 
for the most part in the neighbourhood of 
Kuko Khoten. According to Mr. Howortli, 
who quotes Moyria de Maillac, Altan Khan, 
in the year 1511, “entered the province of 
Pe-chili and advanced almost to the gates 
of Pekin, ravaging everywhere.” The same 
date is assigned in Mendez Pinto’s narrative 
to the siege of Pekin by the king of 
Tartaria; but, seeing that his chronology is 
always dubious, ho may possibly be refer¬ 
ring to some later invasion. Altan Khan 
went on invading Chinn, at irregular in¬ 
tervals, down to tho year 1571, when the 
Chinese emperor propitiated him with the 
title of Chun-i-Wang, “Just and Obedient 
Prince,” and a gold seal. There is not tho 
least doubt as to his being Mendez Pinto’s 
king of Tartaria ; tho only wonder is that 
Prof. Vamliery should have missed the 
identification and have fixed on ono which 
will not bear scrutiny. Pinto and some of 
his companions were taken captive by one 
of Altan Khan’s generals and carried off to 
Tartary beyond the Groat Wall. In a 


passage, omitted in tho reprint, wo got a 
striking portrait of tho Tartar king : 

“ The king was much about forty years of age, 
full stature, somewhat lean, and of a good 
aspect; his board was very short, his 
moustaches after the Turkish manner, his eyes 
like to tho Chineses, and his countenance severe 
and roajestical; As for his vesture, it was violet 
colour, in fashion like a Turkish robe, em¬ 
broidered with Pearl; upon his feet he had 
green Sandals, wrought all over with gold- 
Purl, and great Pearls among it, and on his 
head a Sattin cap of tho colour of his habit, 
with a rich band of Diamonds and Rubies 
intermingled together.” 

In abridging Cogan’s translation, tho 
publishers say they have aimed at pre¬ 
serving “the most adventurous and the 
most curious passages of Mendez Pinto’s 
narrative.” Without knowing exactly what 
an adventurous passage may be, I may note 
that far too many exceedingly curious pas¬ 
sages have been omitted. Sometimes whole 
chapters are loft out. The numbering of 
the chapters has been altered. Comparing 
the reprint with Cogan’s translation, I also 
find more omissions than are indicated in 
the text. On the whole, therefore, what 
with injudicious if not unwarrantable 
abridgment, and the blundering introduction 
contributed by Prof. Yambcry, this edition 
leaves very much to be desired. 

Among notable omissions is that of tho 
passage in which Mendez Pinto describes 
the embassies received by the Tartar king. 
One ambassador came from Xataanas, the 
Sophy of Persia. Xataanas, I imagine, is 
Shah Tamasp, Suffavi, the same who told 
Queen Elizabeth’s envoy that he stood in no 
need of the aid of infidels. Another am¬ 
bassador came from the Emperor of Caran, 
a very rich and mighty prince. In the 
country ruled over by this potentate, there 
dwelt “ a certain people, fair of complexion, 
well-shapen, and apparalled with Breeches, 
Cassocks and Hats, like to the Flemings 
which we see in Europe.” I may hazard 
the conjecture that Caran is Kara Tibet, 
and these fair-complexioned people the 
Shire Uighurs whom Altan Khan— 
I again quote Mr. Howorth’s History 
of the Jfonyols —subdued in 1573. But the 
most unpardonable omission is that of nearly 
two chapters in which Pinto describes his 
journey from the Tartar court to the capital 
of Cochin China. For a considerable dis¬ 
tance the route traversed must have been 
near that taken by M. Bonvalot and Prince 
Henri d’Orlcans. That narrative is also 
interesting from another point of view. 
Mendez Pinto tells us that at a very fair 
town called Quanginau ho met the “ Tala- 
picor of Echuna ” (l’Echune in the French 
translation), “ which is their Pope, who was 
going then unto the king for to comfort him 
about tho ill-success he had in China.” 
Now, Mr. Howortli states, on the authority 
of the Mongol prince-historian, Ssanang 
Setzen, that, in 1576, Sod nam Jamtso visited 
Altan Khan and received from him the title 
of “Diamond Sceptre-holding Dalai Lama”; 
and this, Mr. Howorth adds, is the first 
occurrence of the title Dalai Lama. Could I 
emulate Prof. Ynmbory’s fine contempt for 
dates, I should say that this Sod nam Jamtso, 
the first Dalai Lama, was no other than 
Pinto’s Talapicor of Echuna or l’Echuna; 
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but it seems unlikoly. On the other hnn<l, 
Pinto presently came to a city called 
Lechuna, “the chiefost of tho Religion of 
these Gentiles, and such it may bo as Rome 
is amongst us.” Is Lechuna Lhassn ? If 
30 , the Portuguese must have gone rather a 
long way round. 

The fact is, Mondoz Pinto’s narrative is 
rich in puzzlos and mystifications. It was 
not published till after his death, and from 
the very beginning his editors seem to have 
boen utterly oblivious of the unities. Thoy 
think little of making him arrive at his 
destination, after a long journoy, a year or 
so before the date when he is supposed to 
havo started. His topography is often 
incredible. At the same time it would be 
easy to show that the insulting epithet, 
“ MendaxPinto,” was altogether undeserved. 
His wildest statements often boar a close 
resemblance to what are now accepted facts. 
His story about a vast lake from which four 
great rivers take their rise, one of them 
being tho Yang-tse-kiang, is not, indeed, 
literally correct; but we know that the 
Yang-tse-kiang, tho Mekong, tho Salween, 
and tho Irrawadi all have their sources on 
tho eastern edge of the Tibetan plateau. 
The general credibility of Pinto’s travels is 
fairly estimated by Samuel Purchas, who 
decides 

“ that if he hath robbed the altars of truth as 
ho did those of tho Calempuy islands, yet in 
requin equity wo will not cut off tho thumbs 
(according to Nanquin rigour) upon bare 
surmise without any evidence against him.” 

What is needed to establish his reputation 
is a careful comparison of his book, not only 
with tho histories and narratives of travel 
written by the Jesuits and others a couple 
of hundred years ago, but also with the 
works of modern travellers, including Pre- 
jovalsky, Ney Elias, Cooper, Gill, Colonel 
Mark Hell, Y.C., and the distinguished 
'Frenchmen, M. Bonvalot’s predecessors, 
who havo explored Further India. Pinto 
was one of the first Europeans to visit 
Ximme, where wo now have a British 
Consulate; and his description of the 
place should be compared with what 
Ralf Fitch and Mr. Archer have told 
us. His account of the wars and revolu¬ 
tions in Burma, in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, practically agrees with 
that given in Faria y Souza’s History ; but 
tho studious render will also inquire whether 
native chronicles afford further confirmation. 
Neither in Prof. Yambory’s introduction, 
howevor, nor in tho one solitary and some¬ 
what inane foot-note which is oflerod by 
way of elucidation of the text, will any 
assistance be found. Even the map, a 
reproduction of Van Lindschoten’s, is of 
little use. 

Regarded merely as a story-book—and 
the reprint is too much hacked about to bo 
of any value in other respects—the Voyages 
and Adventures of Mendez Pinto are dis¬ 
agreeable reading. The editor, it is true, 
has not cut out all thoso marvellous, one 
might say inimitable, pictures of Asiatic 
pagoantry which Pinto drew with unsur¬ 
passed skill; but tho endless details of 
pillage and slaughter and ruthless cruelty 
are little short of revolting. If intended 
for the use of serious students, the reprint 


shoidd have been a faithful transcript of 
Cogan’s translation. If, on tho other hand, 
tho “ Adventure Series ” is only designed 
for the delectation of the young, some more 
edifying traveller should have been selected. 
From beginning to end thero is hardly a 
singlo incident that could bo cited as an 
example of courage, endurance, or devotion 
to a just cause. Pinto and his companions 
wore piratical filibusters. Thoy swaggor 
and rulllo it bravely enough when the odds 
are all on their side, and aro despicablo 
poltroons in adversity. Prof. Yambery 
talks of the sorry reward which fell to tho 
lot of “ this audacious Portuguese ” for tho 
miseries he endured, “ all with the solo 
object of satisfying a curiosity which has 
proved so useful to posterity.” It was a lust 
of gold that took him and others like him to 
the Eastern seas, and his sufferings were a 
fitting punishment for his misdeeds. 

Stephen Wheeler. 


new NOVELS. 

St. Katherine's by the Tower. By Walter 
Besant. In 3 vols. (Chatto & YVindus.) 
Khaled: a Tale of Arabia. By F. Marion 
Crawford. In 2 vols. (Macmillans.) 

A life's Devotion. By Lady Virginia Ban¬ 
dars. In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Quito. By Cecil Dunstan. In 2 vols- 
(Ward & Downey.) 

Spindle and Shears: a Welsh Story. By 
Lewis Armytage. (W. H. Allen.) 

Wounded by a Word. By C. E. Hitchman. 
(Digby & Long.) 

Jack's Father, and other Stories. By W. E. 
Norris. (Methuen.) 

Mr. Walter Besant at sundry times and 
in divers places has said such terrible things 
about tho sins and follies of reviewers that 
one may well feel rather nervous in ex¬ 
pressing any opinion at all upon a book from 
the pen of so formidable a censor censorum. 
One’s norvousness is, however, indefinitely 
increased when the opinion to be expressed 
is by no means unreservedly favourable— 
when indeed it amounts to a conviction that 
the book under censorship is moro or less 
of a failure ; for in that case any slip that 
the poor critic may make is likely to be 
treated with more than usual severity of 
wholesome chastisement. This being so, 
I hope I may not be accused of a cowardly 
attempt to tamper with justice whon I say 
that, though St. Katherine's by the Tower is 
in various important respects a very faulty 
story, it nevertheless contains some very 
good things. If the freedom of tho city 
has not been conferred upon Mr. Besant 
he has not yet received the honour due to 
him, for he has discovered and described 
in his own delightful way a score or so of 
London’s concealed beauties ; and what he 
did for Bankside and its superficially Un¬ 
attractive vicinity in another story he 
has dono here for the precincts of the 
little-known church which provides his now 
book with a titlo. Then, too, there is a less 
pleasant but not less admirably painted 
picture of the interior of Newgate as New¬ 
gate was in the bad old days at the close of 
the last century; and there are other capital 


examples of tho descriptive work which 
Mr. Besant always does so well. But when 
a satisfying story of human action and 
passion has to be told, the best description 
in the world soems to go a very short way. 
Tho special story that is told in St. 
Katherine's by the Tower is deficient in real 
interest, because tho actions upon which the 
narrative scheme depends are the outcome 
of morbid cerebral conditions. Indeed, there 
would have been no story to tell had not Mr. 
Besant chosen to afflict both his hero and his 
heroine with partial insanity, so prolonged 
that only in a technical sense can it be 
called “ temporary.” All the talk about 
tho “evil eye” of the villain Richard 
Archer, to which so many pages are de¬ 
voted, is pure padding, because there is no 
attempt to make the explanatory- hypothesis 
credible to the imagination. The imaginary 
narrator explicitly rejects it; and therefore 
wo have a story dominated by the conduct 
of two people who, not to put too fine a 
point upon it, go mad without rhyme or 
reason, and recover their senses only when 
all possible mischief has been done. Apart 
from this fundamental error of structure, 
St. Katherine's by the Tower is one of the 
fullest and briskest of its author’s recent 
novels ; and it is a pity that the reader who 
cannot fail to be attracted by the vivacity 
of isolated portions of narrative should bo 
repelled by the obtrusive unreality of the 
book as a whole. 

Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s Arabian 
romance cannot, porliaps, be considered one 
of tho most striking of liis books ; but it 
has a charming freshness of fancy, and in 
finish of literary workmanship it will hold 
its own with any of its predecessors. It 
has cortainly one important element of 
general popularity, inasmuch as it provides 
the reader with plenty of story—much 
moro, for oxamplo, than was to be found in 
its immediate forerunner, the narrative sub¬ 
stance of which could have been given in 
half a dozen pages. Tho opening takes us 
back into the imaginative atmosphere of 
The Thousand and One Nights, for Khaled is 
one of our old friends tho genii who, for 
a deed which has gained favour in the eyes 
of Allah, receives from him the boon he 
desires. He is to become a man, and 
to have for wife the beautiful Princess 
Zehowah, who, though indifferent to him 
as to all other men, will give him her hand 
in marriage. Should he succeed in con¬ 
quering her coldness and winning her love, 
he will win with it a human sold and the 
gift of immortality ; but, should he fail in 
this, his doom will be the death which is 
annihilation. For all his centuries of pre¬ 
human experience, Khaled is but a neophyte 
in affairs of love; and tho schemes which 
seem to his innocence so full of serpentine 
wisdom are destined to result in disastrous 
failure. He first tries to dazzle Zehowah 
by feats of arms ; but, though admiration 
and respect are freely given, the warmer 
emotion is withheld, and his wife persists 
in regarding his yearning for love as an 
incomprehensible whim. Foiled here, he 
endeavours to touch her heart by arousing 
her jealousy; but the quick-witted Zehowah 
sees through his simple wiles, and laugh¬ 
ingly tells him that she has found him out. 
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In his well-meant flirtation, Khaled, how¬ 
ever, has been playing with edged tools. With 
nil his endeavours he has failed in winning 
the love of his wife, but he has unwittingly 
won the love of that “ glorious dovil,” the 
slave Almasta; and when tho girl discovers 
that Khaled has but been using her for 
ends in wliieh she has no concern, and that 
his heart can never be hers, the craving of 
desire gives place to a not less fierce lust for 
revenge. How her traitorous scheme leads 
up to the denouement must not be told here, 
but the story will be read with genuine in¬ 
terest in Mr. Crawford’s pages. The move¬ 
ment never drags ; the book has both pathos 
and humour; and it would not be sur¬ 
prising were Khaled to prove one of its 
author’s most popular novels. 

“ His very faults,” wrote George Eliot of 
her earliest hero, Amos Barton, “ were 
middling—he was not very ungrammatical. 
It was not in his nature to be superlative in 
anything; unless, indeed, he was super¬ 
latively middling.” What the Beverend 
Amos was as a man A Life's Devotion is as 
a book. A critic who is disposed to be 
genial may say that it is rather good, while 
a critic who is disposed to be severe may say 
that it is rather poor; but no one will say 
that it is “ very ” anything, except, perhaps, 
very ordinary. The characters are not 
specially natural, but they are not obtru¬ 
sively the reverse; the story told is hardly 
probable, yet not conspicuously improbable; 
the style is destitute of striking merits, but 
free from striking defects; the novel, as a 
whole, is not very interesting, but it would 
bo unfair to say that it is very dull. A 
Life's Devotion is, in short, an utterly un¬ 
remarkable specimen of that familiar article 
of commerce, tho circulating library novel. 

Mr. Cecil Dunstan’s Quit a is admirably 
written, and the heroine is a thoroughly well 
individualised character; but it is hardly 
natural that a girl so sensible, so capable, 
and so wholesomely human in every way 
should persist in wearing the willow and 
dooming herself to perpetual maidenhood 
for the sake of a man who has shown him¬ 
self to be, not only utterly heartless, but a 
thorough cad into the bargain. Of Leslie, 
the cad in question, it can only be said that 
he is altogether unsatisfactory, not only 
morally, but artistically. At first he is 
presented as a chivalrous gentleman who 
seems intended as a foil to the self-satisfied 
snob Saville, and the reader is mentally 
congratulating Quita upon her discrimina¬ 
tion in disdaining the pinchbeck and 
choosing the gold, when, all at once, with¬ 
out any reason that we are clever enough 
to discern, Leslie “rounds” upon himself 
and makes a revelation for which no 
hint had prepared us, and which most 
readers will rightly think is obviously 
untrue to the observed facts of human 
nature. This is bad ; and it is all the worse 
because Leslie is indispensable, for if he 
were left out of the story there would be 
left no story to tell. 

Scotland and Ireland havo long been 
happy hunting grounds for the novelist, but 
\Y ales has been comparatively neglected ; 
and therefore, in virtue of its Welsh back¬ 
ground alone, Spindle and Shears achieves a 


pleasant effect of freshness. Apart, how¬ 
ever, from this semi-adventitious attraction, 
it is a story of real power, picturesqueness, 
and strong human interest; and if it be 
Mr. Lewis Armytage’s first attempt in fiction 
it must be regarded as at once a per 
formanco and a promise. Eudea Morgan 
Lord Senghehydd’s illegitimate daughter 
with her beautiful face, her wondorful 
voice, her cold heart, and her over' 
mastering envy and avarice, is one of 
those strongly-painted portraits which testify 
to a by no means ordinary power of imagina¬ 
tive conception and presentation ; while the 
vengoful grandfather, Idris Morgan, and 
the drinking rector, Duncan Fraser, who 
knows the Earl’s secrot, are figures which 
though loss prominent, are hardly less im¬ 
pressive. Spindle and Shears belongs to the 
school of Wutlicriny Heights ; and though 
no one would think of putting the books 
side by side, there is in tho new story 
sombre force of the same kind as that which 
makes itself so startlingly manifost in Emily 
Bronte’s Yorkshire romance. 

Tho characters, conversations, situations, 
and incidents in Wounded by a JKord Are so 
grotesquely ridiculous that the book ought 
to be amusing; but instead of being amusing 
it is dull with a dulness oidy to be charac¬ 
terised by some hyperbolical superlative 
invented expressly for tho purpose. The 
reviewer hereby issues a warning that any 
person desirous of verifying this statement 
must undertake such verification at his own 
risk. 

Everybody knows what admirable work 
is to bo found in Mr. Norris’s three-volume 
novels ; but it may be doubted whether any 
one of them is so perfect, in tho sense of 
being ilawless, as are two or three of the 
seven short stories in his latest volume. I 
myself think that the title-story is a master- 
pieco of reticent pathos ; but as I believe 
that some people think Jack impossible, or, 
if possible, a fool with whom sympathy is 
out of the question, I will not press its 
claims. But the handling in “ Mysterious 
Mrs. Wilkinson,” “ A Queer Business,” and 
“ Clever Lady Sophia,” at once so delicate 
and so firm, so admirably effective and yet 
so free from the exaggeration of mere 
“ effects,” must silence even the most 
resolute carper. If anyone wishes to con¬ 
vince tho world that Mr. Norris is our 
greatest living master of light satire, he 
will find plenty of good matter for his plea 
in Jack's Father and its companion stories. 

James Ashcroft Noble. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL LOOKS. 

Scyjfert's Dictionary of Classical Antiquities. 
Revised and edited by H. Nettlesliip and J. E. 
Sandys. (Sonnenschein.) This large and 
handsome volume is based on Dr. Seyftert’s 
well-known Lexicon dir Altertumsl.nndc, and 
professes to give all that the student requires 
to know about mythology, religion, literature, 
and art. In scope, therefore, it is a good deal 
wider than a book like Dr. Smith’s large 
Dictionary of Antiquities , including as it 
does accounts of legends, biographies of 
painters, and so forth—almost everything, 
indeed, except history pure and simple, and 
geography. In minuteness of treatment it is, 
of course, with its 700 pages far behind Dr. 


Smith’s elaborate work, and it does not profess to 
do more than satisfy the student's needs. Some¬ 
times, perhaps, it goes a good bit further; we 
have, for instance, accounts of Kcmmius Palac- 
mon, Panyasis, Papinianus, Pappus, Parthenius, 
and many more literary or artistic personages, 
a knowledge of whom seems hardly required 
by those who would use nothing bigger than 
this book. Tho standard of the work is excel¬ 
lent, tho additions of Prof. Netth ship and Dr. 
Sandys are judicious and valuable, and tho 
illustrations are almost uniformly first-rate, 
though mostly reproduced from other works. 
On tho whole, we have a most useful book for 
“ school and college use.” 

Herodotus, Bool,- VI. Edited, with Introduc¬ 
tion, Notes, and Maps, by J. Strachan. (Mac¬ 
millans.) Prof. Strachan’3 work will take a 
high place among tho numerous editions of 
single Books of Herodotus which have appeared 
of late years. Made very complete with maps 
and illustrations of coins, it contains also a good 
general introduction and a specially thorough 
account of the dialect of Herodotus. It is 
probable that without the editions of Stein and 
Abicht tho book could not have been written ; 
but Prof. Strachan has added a great quantity 
of Iris own work and no mean skill in explana¬ 
tion. Nearly everything is in his notes, and 
only in a few instances coidd we wish tho 
information given more explicitly or fully. As 
to the text, “ an attempt has been made to 
bring it into harmony with the evidence ” about 
the Ionic dialect which can be drawn from 
inscriptions and poetical literature. C. 122 is 
omitted as spurious. The volume ends with 
two appendices (1) on Marathon. (2) on tho 
Polemarchi and Strategi, in which tho new 
’ASriraiur Tl'/Aneia is laid under contribution. 
There is one passage, at least, on which we 
must join issue with Prof. Strachan. It is about 
the escape of tho Persian ships from Marathon. 
In C. lid the editor translates tfaiatpova duo oi, 
“backing their ships away from the land.” 
Now, C. 107 looks ns if the ships had never been 
drawn up on land at all (and so Prof, lfawlin- 
son understands); and if so, there is nothing to 
show whether their sterns or bows pointed to 
the shoro, whether they were got away by 
backing or otherwise. But, if they a-cre pulled 
upon the beach, they probably had, according 
toancient custom, their bows pointing to sea, 
and then they woidd not need any “backing” 
to get away, they would be simply run out. 
That they were so arranged (in spite of C. 1OT) 
seems proved by C.'11-1, in which we find 
Kynaegiros able to lay hold rwe a<p\dntov, of 
the stem ornaments. In C. 120 we have known 
junior students greatly troubled by the oi of 
1. 18, on which the editor has no note. 

Herodotus VII. With Notes. By Agnata F. 
Butler. (Macmillans.) The Seventh Book of 
Herodotus, to which the fine epigram of 
Phacnnus on Leonidas is here very fitly prefixed, 
is one of varied interest. The enumeration of 
the tribes who followed Xerxes, with their 
dress and arms, may interest alike tho school¬ 
boy and the anthropologist, while the defence 
of Thermopylae appeals to that downright love 
of hand-to-hand fighting which seems instinc¬ 
tive in all successful races. Here, too, occurs 
for tho first time the famous phrase about the 
wooden walls.” Though the Book is but a 
section of Herodotus’s History, it is tolerably 
self-contained, and, lastly, it is not too easy. 
Chapter 3(i, with its intricate account of 
Xerxes’s two bridges, has withered up many a 
candidate for honours before now; but Mrs. 
Butler gives a clear and, on the whole, a suc¬ 
cessful commentary on it. The words kotA 
a iyor, however, in line 21, are not sufficiently 
explained by “ in proportion.” In proportion 
to what? “The tiuxen (cables) were the 
heavier,” says Prof. Rawlinson, evading tho 
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difficulty altogether. Herodotus must have 
meant that they were heavier than papyrus 
cables in proportion to either their length or 
their number (two of flax, four of papyrus); 
and perhaps the former is more likely to have 
been in his mind. At the end of c. 168, the 
note on Suspohaarro toot "EWtiuzs is merely 
“ evaded.” But what did the Corcyreans evade Y 
Was it the expectations of the Greeks or their 
reproaches Y Mrs. Butler must beware of over¬ 
brevity. A note on chap. 211, line 20, requires 
re-wording — “ trapa^aBeiv, ‘ gain.’ itriSov 

with both Trap, and Truptiperoi ”; for napa\aBt7e does 
not govern a genitive case. The Introduction is 
short and business-like; there is a useful 
appendix on the dialect of Herodotus, and the 
notes contain, in a convenient and compendious 
form, most of what has been written on 
Book VII. To sxim up, it must be said that 
this edition is marked, not by any striking 
originality, but by much of plain sense. 

Humeri Hitts XXII. By G. M. Edwards. 
(Cambridge: Pitt Press.) Mr. Edwards has 
produced a scholarly little edition of one book 
of the Iliad, with an admirable introduction 
which is, philologioally speaking, adequately 
modem, except in respect to “assimilated” 
forms like pTixavimrat. The notes are brief 
and to the point, though wo do not see why the 
editor should descend to such a remark ns, 
“Dr. Leaf points out that tiaov (<•. -102) is our 
colloquial ‘ so far.’ ” This is steam-hammer 
nutcracker with a vengeance. 

Cummentar '/.it Ciisar’s DenhivUrtlitjliciten, fur 
den Scliulgebrauch. Von Johann Schmidt. 
(Wien: Tempsky.) Worterverzeichnis ztt Humeri 
llias A—A. Von A. Scheindler. (Wien: 
Tempsky.) Theso two aids for the education 
of the Austrian schoolboy belong to a series of 
school-books recently put forth at Vienna, and 
noticed several times already in the Academy. 
They may interest English scholars because of 
their total uulikeness to the familiar “ Schul- 
ausgaben,” or our own Clarendon Press or Pitt 
Press manuals. In spite of the difference in 
title, the plan of the two books is nearly 
identical. They do nothing but translate words 
and phrases arranged in the order in which they 
occur in the text, and add a few references to 
grammars. Beyond this there is nothing, no 
long grammatical notes or various interpretations 
or historical disquisitions or parallel passages 
or any of the other abominations with which 
it is the fashion in England to deck out the 
school-book and disgust the schoolboy. The 
level for which the books are intended is 
apparently the “ Quarta.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Cassell & Company are early in 
taking advantage of the new American Copy¬ 
right Act. They have for some time past 
been making arrangements with authors 
in England and America, among whom may 
be mentioned;— Mr. Ii. L. Stevenson, Mr. 
Clark Bussell, Dr. Conan Doyle, the Bev. 
Baring Gould, Mr. Frank Barrett, Mr. Frank 
Stockton, Mr. Stanley Weyman, the author of 
“Dead Man’s Bock,” Mis. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Mrs. Molesworth, Mrs. L. T. Meade, 
Mrs. Parr, and Mrs. Alexander. Works by these 
and other writers will be published during the 
autumn by Messrs. Cassell & Company in 
England, and by the Cassell Publishing Com¬ 
pany in America. 

We hear that Mr. C. P. Lucas, of the 
Colonial Office, author of the series of excellent 
volumes entitled “ The Historical Geography of 
the British Colonies,” has in hand a new 
edition of Sir George Cornewall Lewis’s Govern¬ 
ment of Diptittleucies, which has been out of 
print for some years. It will be published by 
the Clarendon Press. 


The large-paper edition of Hed da Gahhr will 
be ready in a day or two, but we understand 
that it is almost entirely exhausted by advance 
subscriptions. It contains, in addition to a 
portrait of the author, portraits of Miss Bobins 
as Hedda Gabler and of Miss Marion Lea 
as Mrs. Elvstod. There is also a small vig¬ 
nette of Miss Bobins on the cover. 

Messrs. Macmillan announce a novel by 
the now famous author of “ Mademoiselle 
Ixe ” ; it will bo entitled The Exorcism of Cecilia. 

Srn.scuiREits to the Boxburghe Ballads will 
be glad to hear that Mr. Ebsworth has just 
ready for issue to them a new Part, consisting 
of nearly three hundred pages. This will be 
Part xxi., leaving only one part remaining to 
complete the series. 

The next volume in the series of “ English 
Mon of Action ” will be Montrose, by Mr. 
Mowbray Morris. 

Mr. Heinemann lias.received the following 
letter from Mr. Gladstone— 

“Mr. Gladstone, with his compliments, begs to 
thank Mr. Heinemanu for Mr. Hall Caine’s small 
but interesting book on the Isle of Man. He is 
inclined to hope that, when it goes to a second 
edition, a chapter may be added on the laws and 
administration of the island.” 

Mr. Hall Caine, who is still umvcll, has inti¬ 
mated to the publisher his intention of adding 
the chapter which Mu Gladstone suggests, as 
soon as his health permits. The Little Manx 
Nation is already in its second thousand. 

Messrs. K eg an Pave, Trench, Trehner & 
Co. will publish immediately a reprint of Prof. 
Ogilvie’s essay on “ The Bight of Property in 
Lands with Bespect to its Foundation in the 
Law r of Nature ; its Present Establishment by 
the Municipal Laws of Europe; and the 
Begulutions by which it might be rendered 
more beneficial to the Lower Banks of Man¬ 
kind.” The essay, which originally appeared 
in 1782, is now issued with the author’s own 
notes, as well as with copious biographical 
notes by the editor, Mr. D. C. Macdonald. 

Mr. Charles F. Bideal has in the press 
two little books of character sketches, entitled 
Yount/ Ltttlies of to-day, and Yount/ <tent!emeu 
of to-day, illustrated by Crow. They will be 
published by Messrs. Dean & Son. 

A VOLT'ME of tales by Mr. H. Kaines Jaek- 
sod, entitled Stories of Sentiment, is announced 
by Mr. Elliot Stock for immediate publication. 

Messrs. Heinemann & Balestier have now 
published at Leipzig the first volume of their 
new “ English Library,” W'hick is intended only 
for continental circulation. It is Mr. Budyard 
Kipling’s The Litjht that Failed, in the latest 
or Macmillan version. The format closely 
resembles the familiar quarto of Tauchnitz, 
though the printing and paper are English. 
Among the forthcoming volumes in this series, 
we notice the titles of three as yet unpublished 
books by Mr. E. L. Stevenson. 

We are informed that a copy of Poems by 
Tint Ilrothers was sold for £lo 10s. at a book 
sale at Louth on July 2. 

During Wednesday and Thursday of next 
week, Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in 
selling the first portion of the autograph 
letters and historic documents collected by the 
late Sir Thomas Phillipps, of Middle Hill and 
Cheltenham. They include a series of un¬ 
published documents, with the seals of Henry 
IV., V., VI., VII., and VIII., and Elizabeth; 
a letter of Sir Thomas Lucy, of Charlcote, the 
supposed original of Shakspere’s “Justice 
Shallow ”; a letter from James II., when 
Duke of York, to the Jesuit confessor of Louis 
XIV., developing a project for bringing back 
England to the Catholic faith, together with 


the reply ; a letter of Georgo Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, relating to the marriage of 
Charles I. and Henrietta Maria; a letter of 
Chatterton to Dodsley, the publisher, showing 
that he attempted to impose “ perhaps the 
oldest dramatic piece extant, wrote by one 
Bowley, a priest in Bristol,” upon Dodsley, 
before he ever addressed Horace Walpole; four 
long letters by Junius; and a letter by Tom 
Paine, giving an account of an interview with 
Fox. 

At the annual meeting of the Swedenborg 
Society, held on June JO, it was stated that 
£707 had been received in dividends, subscrip¬ 
tions, &c. ; from legacies £700, and from books 
sold £239. The number of volumes delivered 
was 4323, which includes gome in German, 
Italian, French, and Latin ; 0300 volumes have 
been reprinted. Public libraries have received 
1139 volumes; 100 volumes are being offered 
gratis to ministers at Melbourne, and the 
theological works have been presented to the 
public library instituted in honour of the 
Queen’s jubilee at Perth, West Australia. 
Arrangements are being made for a translation 
of Heaven anti Hill into the Hindi language, 
for circulation in India. In Italy, a further 
distribution of Heaven and Ihll and Divine 
Provitlencc has been made to the extent of 50 
volumes. 

Emmy von Dinklage, one of Germany’s best 
novelists, died suddenly last week at Berlin of 
heart-disease. She particularly excelled in 
novels with a local colouring, her speciality 
being descriptions of the Emsland. 

The Clarendon Press has published this 
week a new Part of their New Em/Ush Diet ion- 
ary on Historical Principles, namely Part i. of 
Vol. iii., being the first that bears on its title- 
page the name of Mr. Henry Bradley. It 
begins the letter E, but does not quite finish it, 
stopping at the word “every.” From the 
Prefatory Note we learn that it contains alto¬ 
gether nearly ten thousand words, of which 
6842 are main words ; of these last 23 per cent, 
are marked as obsolete, and 4 per cent, as alien 
or imperfectly naturalized. This portion of 
the English vocabulary is remarkable for the 
extremely small proportion of native English 
words, as compared with the large number of 
words adopted from French und of derivatives 
from Greek and Latin. It is also remarkable 
for the unusual abundance of technical terms 
belonging to modem science. So far as 
possible, words of this class have been traced 
back to the authors by whom they were 
formed; and the inventor’s own statements as 
to the etymology and the reason for which the 
name was given have, when it seemed neces¬ 
sary, been quoted. Mr. Bradley is careful to 
say that Dr. Murray is not responsible for any 
of the faults that may appear in this Part, 
though few of the pages have not been 
improved by the adoption of his suggestions. 
It is also stated that Dr. Fitzedward Hall has 
furnished many hundreds of important quota¬ 
tions, carrying back the history of words to an 
earlier date, or exemplifying senses and con¬ 
structions not sufficiently illustrated. We hope 
to review the Part at length hereafter. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


In accordance with general expectation, Prof. 
Andrew Seth, now at St. Andrews, has been 
elected to the chair of logic and metaphysics at 
Edinburgh, vacant by the retirement of Prof. 
Campbell Fraser. Mr. Seth graduated at 
Edinburgh in 1878; and was for sometime 
professor of philosophy at Cardiff, until he 
succeeded Spencer Baynes at St, Andrews. 
His Balfour lectures on Scottish Philosophy are 
well known. Meanwhile the chair of Humanity 
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at Edinburgh, which has been vacant since the 
death of Prof. Sellar in October of last year, 
still remains unfilled. The competition for it 
is said to be very keen. 

The Conington prize at Oxford has been 
awarded to Mr. F. Haverfield, of New College, 
for a dissertation on Roman Britain, partly 
ipigraphieal. We understand that on this 
occasion three other dissertations of merit were 
sent in. The prize has only once previously 
been awarded—in 1882, to Prof. Cook W ilson, 
for an Aristotelian dissertation. 

Mr. Francis Gotch, of London University, 
who has been for some years assistant in the 
physiological laboratory at Oxford, has been 
appointed to the chair of physiology in Uni¬ 
versity College, Liverpool, recently endowed by 
Mr. George Holt with £10,000. 

We may mention hero that the Rev. C. H. H. 
Wright, of Trinity College, Dublin, has been 
appointed vicar of St. John’s, Liverpool. 

Tire University of Cambridge will give an 
official reception on Saturday, August 15, to 
delegates from the International Congress of 
Hygiene and Demography, which will be held 
in London at that time. 

The Oxford Historical Society proposes to 
issue—in addition to the late Prof. Thorold 
Rogers's Oxford City Documents—two more 
volumes for 1891, both of which are now 
in course of printing: a History of the 
three neighbouring villages to tlxo north— 
Kidlington, Yamton, and Begbrooko, written 
by the Hon. Mrs. Stapleton ; and Reminiscences 
uf Oxford, by Oxford Men, selected and edited 
by Miss L. Quiiler Couch. The volumes for 
1892 will probably be the Grey Friars in Oxford, 
by Mr. A. G. Little; and the first part of the 
Life and Diaries of Antony a Wood, by the 
Rev. Andrew Clark. Arrangements have also 
been made for the Cartulary of St. Frideswide, 
Place Names of Oxon, Berks and Bucks, Berk¬ 
shire Wills, and Oxford and the Neighbourhood 
during the Civil War. Meanwhile, Mr. C. E. 
Doble is still working at his collections of 
Thomas Hearne, of which three volumes have 
already appeared. 

The current number of the Eayle —a magazine 
supported by members of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge—prints the commemoration sermon 
preached in the college chapel on May 6 by 
Prof. J. E. B. Mayor, from which we make the 
following quotation: 

“ If each Johnian would endeavour, wherever he 
goes, to inquire for books published by members 
uf the college, or for records of their lives, and 
would send his acquisitions to our librarian, in a 
few years our btores would be of priceless value to 
the historian of letters. For many years I have 
cent books to the libraries to which they by 
birthright belonged, whether our public library, 
or the Bodleian, or college libraries, or Stonyhurst, 
or Protestant Nonconformist institutions.” 

Number forty-two of the Bibliographical 
f''attributions issued by the library of Harvard 
University consists of a list of the orators 
and poets of Phi Beta Kappa, Alpha of 
Massachusetts—we quote litteratim ct punda- 
—by Mir. W. H. Tillinghast, assistant 
librarian. The list begins in 1782, and is 
henceforth continuous down to 1890. In the 
eighteenth century we find such familiar 
names ns Lowell, Quincy Adams, Emer¬ 
son, Dana Ward, Quincy, and Bigelow ; and 
also one Thomas Paine, who subsequently 
changed bis Christian name to Robert Treat. 
Edward Everett was poet in 1812, and orator 
in 1824 and again in 18,' 13. William Cullen 
Brvant was poet in 1821, and George Bancroft 
in 182'.t, though his contribution cannot be 
identified in his little volume of Poems 
published in thut year. Longfellow was poet 
in \8dd, and Ralph Waldo Emerson in the 


following year; but neither of them ever 
published their poems. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
was poet in 1856, W. W. Story in 1844, Bayard 
Taylor in 1850, G. II. Boker in 18(55, Francis 
Bret Harte in 1871, Waiter Mitchell in 1875, 
E. C. Stedman in 1877, R. H. Stoddard in 
1878, Edgar Fawcett in 1880, C. G. Leland in 
1881, and R. W. Gilder in 1890. Perhaps the 
only name absent that we should have expected 
to see is that of Mr. J. R. Lowell. The orators 
comprise (with the same omission) all the fore¬ 
most representatives of American literature— 
with the addition of Prof. R. C. Jebb, in 1884. 

In the fourth note under this heading, in the 
Academy of last week, wo stupidly wrote 
“Trinity College” for “ Trinity Hall.” 


0PdOINAL VERSE. 

THE FLAG OF DISTRESS. 

TO E. N. F. 

(,S'<e Academy, May 2, lS'Jl.) 

Over the Ocean of Being, 

Till the wind fails, 

Fast on their venturous voyage 
Speed the white sails ! 

But from the ships that have foundered, 
Labouring slow. 

Hardly abreast of the billows, 

The rough rafts go. 

Thereon the stranded from shipwreck 
Painfully lie, 

Lead seem the waters around them, 

Brazen the sky. 

Cruel the ships that in safety 
Steadfastly speed, 

Crudest souls that aboard them 
Reck uot nor heed. 

Nay ! for across the w T an water 
No appeal fails! 

Nay ! for the tiniest signals 
Stay the white sails ! 

Some from the ship will come speeding 
Eager to save, 

Heirs to one glory of living 
Heirs to one grave. 

But if the bearers of succour 
Find not the track r 
If to the hail of the helpers 
Nothing come back ? 

What if the wash of the waters 
Drown the heart-throb ‘i 
If the wild winds in their courses 
Stille the sob r 

Say, shall the true hearts of comrades 
Vainly be stirr’d? 

Thou who so aorrowest, answer ! 

Someone has heard ! 

L. M. Little. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

We have received the first number of the 
Journal of the Ex Libris Society (A. & C. 
Black), which has been founded, after the 
precedent of the Philatelic Society, to encourage 
the systematic collection of book-plates, the 
description of examples of special merit or 
rarity, tlie classification of tho various styles, 
and the publication of lists of engravers, 
dated specimens, &c. A council hus been 
formed, of which the chairman is Mr. John 
Leighton; while Mr. W. H. K. Wright, of the 
Plymouth Public Library, has undertaken the 
honorary but onerous duties of secretary and 
general editor. This first number consists 
mainly of reprinted articles, together with 
several illustrations, of which the most interest¬ 
ing are those designed by Mr. John Leighton 
himself. There arc also review's of recent books 
on the subject in German and Swedish; and 
we notice that tw r o members of the society are 
engaged on a revised bibliography. The annual 
subscription is half a guinea. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Agnelli, G. Topo-cronografiadel Ving-jio Dante&co. Milan: 
Iloepli. lf> fr. 

Bini':, Edmond. Victor Hugo a plus 1-S50. Paris: Did i or. 
7 t r * 

Boris, W. Ludwig Feuerbach, seiu Wiiken u. seine Zeit- 
genossen. Stuttgart: Cotta. 6 M. 

Del Li ngo, I. Beatrice nellu vita, e nella poesia del secolo 
XIII. Milan : Iloepli. 1 fr. 

Desoiiamps, L. Histoire de la question coloniale en France. 
Paris : Plon. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Kraus, E. Das bohmische Puppenspiel vom Doktor Faust. 
Breslau: Koebner. 3 M. 

Laiglk, Alph. L’education an point do vuo de la lutte pour 
la vie. Paris : LecOne. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Leulkhc, M. Chose s d’Amorique: les crises ojonomique et 
religieuse aux Etats-Unis cn bSlX). Paris: Plon. 3fr. 3»»c. 
Licutknbkugkr. II. Le poemc et la logende des Nibelungen. 
Paris: llachette. 7 fr. 50 e. 

Ricci, C. L’ultimo rifugio di Dante Alighieri. Milan: 
Hoepli. 32 fr. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Dollinorr, I. v. Akademische Vortriige. 3. lid. Miinchen; 
Beck. 6 M. 

HISTORY, ETC. 

Corbehpondance du Marquis de Croix, Capitaine general des 
arau'es de 8. M. C., Yice-Roi du Mexique 1737—17SG. 
Paris: Calmann Levy. 15 fr. 

Graf, J. H. Das Td?bcn u. Wirken d. Physikors u. Gcodiiten 
Jacques Barthelemy Micheli du Crest aus Genf, SLaaU- 
gefangener d. alten Boru v. 17 33—17GG. Berlin: Wyss. 
•2 M. 4" Pf. 

Hashaoii, W. Untersuchungen iib. Adam .Smith u. die 
Entwicklung der politischen Oekonomie. Leipzig: 
Duneker A' Humblot. 0 M. 

Jklinfk, B. Materialien zur Vergescliichte u. Volkskundo 
Bohmens. 1. Till. Wien: Holder. 3 M. GO I*f. . 

Kou/bnioavski, I. Excerpta ex lihris manu scriptis arehivi 
consistorialls romani 1100— 350«> expeditionis romunae 
eura a. 1867 collecta. Cracow: Gcbethner. 1 M. 

Mamies v. Rilaiirlvk, C. Ritter. Taktische Sludie iib. die 
Schlacht v. Custozza im J. 1HJ6. Wien : Seidel. 1 M. 
Mi’moikbs de la duchesse dc Gontaut gouvernnnte des 
enfants dc France pendant la Restauration 1773—1S3G. 
Paris: Plon. 7 fr. 50 c. , 

Roux, Xavier. La Revolution en Dauphmo. Grenoble: 

Baratier. 4<>fr. , 

Schmidt, R. Die AfTatomic der Lex Salica. Muncncn : 
Ackermann. ‘2 M. 40 Pf. 

Ulmann, H. Kaiser Maximilian I. Auf urkundl. Grundlage 
dargestellt. *2. 13d. Stuttgart: Cotta. 14 M. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Baillon, H. Histoire des plantes: monographic des labiees, 
verb«5nact'*es, oricac^es et ilicaeees. Paris: Hachette. 
12 fr 

Boltzmann, L. Vorlesungen iib. Maxwells Theorie der 
Elektricitiit it. d. Lichtes. 1. Till. Leipzig: Barth. 5M. 
Claus, C. Ueb. Goniopelte gracilis. Wien: H-dder. t'M. 
Dkkuyts, J. Essai d’unc theorie generate des formes 
algebriques. Paris: Hermann. 5 fr. 

Dun km, P. Cours de physique math. -matique et de enstal- 
lograpliie. T. 1. Th.-oremcs generaux, Corps Guides. 
Paris: Hermann. 11 M. ...... 

Grobbbn, C. Ueb. den Bulbus arteriosusu. die Aortenklappen 
der Lamellibranchialen. Wien: Holder. 3M. 
Piiilutson, A. Der I’eloponnes. Versuch e. Landeskunae 
auf geolog. Grundlage. 1. Abtlg. Berlin : Friedlander. 
45 M. (complete). 

Schneider, C. C. Untersuchungen iib. die Zelle. Wien: 

Holder. G M. 10 Pf. w 

Sturany, R. Coxaldriisen der Arachnoiden. Wien : Holder. 

Zachaiuas, O. Die Tier- u. THanzenwelt d. Siisswasscrs. 
1.13d. Leipzig : Weber. 12 M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Aufrecfit, Th. Catalogue catalogorum. An alphabetical 
Register of Sanskrit Works and Authors. Leipzig: 
Broekhaus. 3G M. . , _ t 

Burk, A. Literarische u. histonsebe Forschungen zu 
Aristoteles * Mi)va[u>v noAnda. Miinchen : Beck. 3 M. 
Gerhard, F. Gedankengang Horazischer Oden in dis- 
positioneller Uebersicht, nebst e. kritischexcget. Anil. 
Miinchen: Lindauer. 1 M. 00 Pf. 

Gbimm, J. u. W. IIXutschcB Wi.rtetimch. 12. Bil. t. I.fff. 
Verhiihner—Verleilicn. Euarb. v. E. Whicker. Leipzig i 
Hir/el. 2 M . 

Romstki.t, H. Die englisclie Schriflapmche bci Caxton. 

Leipzig: Fock. 2 M. 50 Tf. , , , to- 

Text::, irische. Mit UeberECt/.g u. Wortcrbuch tay.y. W. 
Stokes u. E. Windisch. 3. Serie. 1. Hffc. Leipzig: 
Hirzel. 6 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

WAR OF RAMSES II. AGAINST MIT.VNNI AND 
ASSYRIA. 

Queen’s College, Oxford : July 4, 1S1H. 
Mr. Howortk has lately questioned the 
Hi tar y character hitherto ascribed to the long 
ign of Ramses II. I think he has forgotten 
c very imperfect nature of our records j 
is almost an accident that any of his 
mpaigns are known to us at all. lo these it 
now possible to add another. 
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Last winter M. Grebaut continued tlio dis¬ 
interment of the Temple of Luxor, and laid 
bare a broken line of wall on which Ramses II. 
has recorded a campaign in the previously 
unknown “ land of Situna.” A large number 
of mutilated geographical cartouches accompany 
the reference to the campaign. Among those 
on the left are the names of the “countries” 
of [AJqupta and Her-aztum, which are known 
to have lain to the north of Arvad, probably in 
the neighbourhood of the Gulf of Antioch, as 
well as the “ country ” of Mit(u)n[a] or 
Mitauni. On the right many of the names are 
followed by tlio determinative of “coast” or 
“ islund,” iusteud of the more usual determi¬ 
native of “country.” One of them is Assur ; 
above it is Mit(a)na ; at its side is Balnu. To 
all of them the determinative of “ borderland” 
has been attached, and the mutilation of the 
first two characters in the name of Mi tuna or 
Mitauni has made its reading difficult. Balnu 
appears among the conquests of Seti I., and is 
identified by Brugsch with “ Balaneao north of 
Arvad.” 

' The newly-discovered wall at Luxor thus 
informs us of a campaign of Ramses II. in the 
north-west, of which w'e had no uccount 
previously ; and unless the Pharaoh has claimed 
victories which did not belong to him, his 
armies must have contended against both 
Mitauni and Assyria either at the time of his 
campaign in Situna or during his wars with the 
Hittites. A. II. Sayce. 


“ HI8TOEY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.” 

Warkworth Vicarage, Northumberland : July 4,1891. 

Mr. Galton in his review of the new volume 
of my History of the Church of Enylund, pub¬ 
lished in the Academy of June 27, says : 

“ Something that goes very near to vulgarity often 
spoils the interest and the pleasure, and cannot 
fail to diminish the permanent value of Canon 
Dixon’s laborious but slovenly, discursive, and 
eccentric histories.” 

If it be vulgarity to have conceived the 
ambition of being numbered among the 
historians of England, and to have pursued 
this ambition for more than twenty years amid 
great difficulties without looking for any 
present recognition; to have spent endless 
pains in ascertaining truth ; to have undertaken 
a neglected subject, partly on account of its 
own dignity and importance, partly to show 
that the most difficult matter may be brought 
under style, and to give some example of the art 
of extended composition—if this be vulgarity, 
then I admit the imputation. If not, I am 
unaffected by it. R. W. Dixon. 


NOTES ON THE REVIEW OF “PEARL.” 

London: June 29,181*1. 

I fully appreciate the honour Dr. Morris has 
doue me in subjecting my edition of Pearl to 
minuto criticism ; and I am most grateful to 
him for the kind way in which ho has spoken 
of my work as a contribution to English 
scholarship. A review, by its very nature, 
must contain uliynid aimin' ; and when this 
essential element is infused by so distinguished 
an authority as Dr. Morris, one would prefer 
to be silent, lest comment should seem un¬ 
gracious. 

Dr. Morris’s criticism is chiefly directed to 
eight passages in the poem as interpreted by 
me. I beg most respectfully to submit to my 
reviewer the accompanying notes on each of 
these: 

1. “ lie lave/, hys gyftez as water of dyclie, 
Other gofez ot golf that never churdc ; 

Bis fraunchyse is large that ear darde 
To hym that mac: in synne rescoyhp ; 

No blyssc becz from him reparile ; 

For the grace of God is gret inoghe.” 

51, 8-12. 


(a) Dr. Morns, in the first place, objects to 
my rendering of the second line of this passage, 
“ Or streams of the deep that never turn.” He 
is of opinion that eharde does not signify 
“turn,” hut rather “has turned aside, ceased, 
stopped.” I am aware of the fact that chunk 
is a past tense ; hut it is a past tense that can 
only he translated by a present in modern 
English, being what is termed in grammars 
a frequentative uorist. I prefer, too, the literal 
and simple meaning of charm, “to turn,” to 
the secondary sense suggested by Dr. Morris, 
“ to stop.” The idea of the lino is “ streams of 
the deep that flow on and on without turning 
ep. ruyliitiiilc uryyht, stanza 10, 1. -1. 

(/>) In the second place, Dr. Morris objects 
to my rendering of 11. 3-t> of this passage: 

“ Large is man’s franchise, when lie hath feared 

Him that maketli a rescue in sin : 

No bliss shall be denied to him.” 

In place of my version ho proposes something 
to this effect: 

“ God’s liberality, which lias ever been hid [i.e., 
lias boon unsearchable], is largo ; 

To the man who makes a rescue in sin [i.f., 
repents] 

No blessing shall be withdrawn from him.” 

(i) Frannehyee may, of course, apply either to 
God’s magnanimity or to man’s freedom. There 
is, I think, strong reason for taking it in the 
latter sense in this passage. AYiclif uses the 
word in its technical sense of “ freedom from 
impost, immunity”; and our poet conveys by 
it “the sense of freedom” that a righteous 
believer enjoys after death. I would note, too, 
the great gain from a rhythmical point of view 
in the change of subject, coming at tlio begin¬ 
ning of the closing quatrain of the stanza. 

(ii) That ever darde to hym. Dr. Morris 
cannot forgive me for comparing the phrase 
“ to dare to ” with the Scottish “ to dare at,” 

“ to fear a person.” Although dare occurs 
elsewhere in the poem in the sense of “ to 
tremble in fear,” he prefers a metaphorical 
meaning, which cannot, I think, be paralleled 
in Middle-English poetry, and which gives a 
crude sense to the whole passage. Discarding 
for the nonce my Scottish phrase, I beg leave 
to explain the process by which I arrive at my 
rendering, “ that ever feared Him (»>., Christ).” 
To dare — “ to lurk,” “ to be concealed used 
metaphorically, it is equivalent to “ to dare for 
dredc,” />., “ to lurk in dread,” />., “ to fear”; 
the full phrase occurs frequently; “ to dare ” 
is thus p, synonym for “ to dread,” “to stand 
in fear of.” Now, in Old-English, the 
preposition “from” frequently follows the 
verb “ io dread,” c.g., hie al/c from him ondri- 
don, “ they all dreaded them.” Had our poet 
written of those that fear Satan, I have little 
doubt his phrase would have been “dared from 
him,” &c. ; but, as he is referring to that fear 
which is devotion, he has, with true poetical 
acumen, used “to.” Literally, the phrase, as 
I interpret it, means—“ he that hath ever been 
humble by reason of bis fear towards Him,” 
&e. 

(iii) That mac: in synne rcscoyhe. Dr. Moms 
is of opinion that “ lie that maketh a rescue in 
sin” is “the man who makes amendment for 
sin.” In my judgment the line is a poetical 
periphrasis for “ the Rescuer,” “the Saviour.” 
The technical sense of “rescue” applies in a 
special way to Christ as the rescuer of souls 
from Limbo (cp. O.F. reecomse = “ Taction do 
delivrer un prisonnier qui 1’ennemi emmene.” 
My reviewer’s rendering would not only destroy 
the beauty of the poetry, but would make the 
poet guilty of an anneoluthon (to hym . . .from 
hym), the only instance in the whole poem. 
I am glad to see that Dr. Morris now abandons 
bis emendation of dared into dural and of 
Tiscoyhc into no senyhr; be accepts my reading, 

i though he does not agree with my interpreta¬ 


tion. Some day the original of the passage 
will be found—I feel sure it is a quotation— 
and then, perhaps, if not before, Dr. Morris 
will withdraw his criticism on these lines. I 
shall feel obliged to any theologian who is able 
to point out the source of the lines under 
discussion. Meanwhile I would illustrate my 
rendering from Cardinal Newman’s “ Dream 
of Gerontius 

“ .SOIL or GEltONTIl S. 

“ I feel in me 
An inexpressive lightness, and a sense 
Of freedom, as I were at lougth rnytelf, 

Aud ne’er had been before. 


‘ ANGEL. 

“ It is because 

Then thou didst fear, that now thou dost not fear. 


“ FIFTH CHOIU OF ANGELICALS. 

O loving wisdom of our God ! 

When all teas sin and shame, 

-1 second Adam to the fight 
Aud to the rescue came." 

2. “ Hym self ne wroghte never yet non, 

Whether hymself he cou al clem." 

09, 9-10. 

= “ Yet He Himself wrought ne’er one sin, 
though he laid claim to all.” 

Dr. Morris objects to my rendering of the 
second line. “ This word clem," he says, 

“ cannot be rendered ‘ claim,’ because in Middle 
English it would be chime, and could not, 
therefore, rhyme with dnm, licm," &c. A 
quotation is more valuable than an argument, 
and I beg to submit the following lines to 
Dr. Morris’s consideration: 

“ Yyf a chylde be dede bore 
And receyve uat the hapleme 
Of hevene may hyt never eleme.” 

R. Bruune, Hand. Synne. 

The words whether on hymself he con al clem are 
a paraphrase of Isaiah liii. (i, “//o sail Domimis 
in eo iniquitatem omnium nostrum.” In the 
ordinary way the poet would have written 
“laid”; but, for the sake of rhyme, he has 
expressed the idea by eon clem, i.e., “claimed 
as His right.” From this point of view there 
is nothing remarkable in the syntax of “ on 
hymself”; it is ultimately due to tho “ in to” 
of the Vulgate. I do not think we need have 
recourse to the A.S. daman, “to smear,” in 
order to explain the line. 

3. “ About under the lorn to marked toe: ” 

= Toward noon the lord to the market goes.” 

43, 9. 

Toe: in this line caused mo much difficulty ; 
Dr. Morris, printing the word totz, had 
originally taken the verb as connected with 
total, “to peer,” and lexicographers have 
followed him. It is quoted under “total" 
even in the new edition of St rat imam's Middle- 
English Dictionary. I pointed out, for tho 
first time, I think, in a note on the word, that 
there existed in Middle-English a verb ton = 
“ to go,” side by side with the more usual ten. 
I showed that we have here an ir stance of the 
3rd person singular, and that the t in the word 
is not part of the root, but due to the scribal 
mannerism of writing tz for the z sound. Dr. 
Morris evidently agrees with me so for. In 
my note I quoted, as an instance of the simple 
infinitive to, “ to go,” a line from “ Gawain and 
the Green Knight ” : 

“ For hit was negh at the temie that he to fchude ’ ’ 

=It was near the time that he should go. 

Dr. Morris takes me to task for this. “To,” 
he says, “is a preposition, and that . . . to = 
‘to which.’” I am mystified; one does not 
usually' “ go to Time ” (even with a capital T). 
Our discussion culls to my mind a famous 
symposium recorded in modern English litera- 
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turi'.* The strange part of the whole matter 
ij that Dr. Morris himself, in his edition of 
“Guwain,” took tv in this very line as an in¬ 
finitive, hut proposed to change it to te. 

i. “ ‘ Lorde ! quo schal klymhe thy hyghe hylle, 
Other rest withiune thy holy place r ’ 
Hymself to on-sware he is not dylle : 

‘ Uondelyugez harmo that dyt not ille, 
That is of hert bothe dene & lyght ’ . . . 

57. 0-10. 

‘That taker, not her lyf in vayne.’ ” 

58. 3. 

Dr. Morris has here made a curious mistake in 
referring to Psalm xv., instead of Psalm xxiv., 
as the original of these passages. Wielif’s ver¬ 
sion of Psalm xxiv. 4, runs as follows, “ who 
took not his soul in vain ” ; Dr. Morris’s sug¬ 
gestion, “ who takcth not their neighbour’s 
life away wantonly,” is entirely duo to his 
wrong reference. 

I take the whole of 1. 37, 9, hondeh/nyez hamne 
that<hjl hot Hit, to be a paraphrase of in norms 
wtiiihus ; houdrlyngez is an adverb and not a 
noun, and means “ with his own hands ” ; no 
instance of houdilgny in the sense of “a hire¬ 
ling” occurs in English. The word puzzled 
me until .1 found a capital illustration of its 
adverbial use in Anglo-Saxon : 

“Xis be him ger.ed 'Sa.'t he handlings ainigne man 
c.'Wealde.”—"It is not read of him [i.c., Paul] 
tb.it he killed any man with his own hands.” — 
.Mine's Homilies, ed. Thorpe, i., 38(1 (Homily on 
Paul). 

ilarme is not an adj. “poor,”- but a subs, 
‘•injury,” and the literal meaning of tho line 
is: “Ho that with-his-own-hands did no 
injury through evil intent.” Ille is not a 
pleonasm, as might bo supposed, but brings 
out the full sense of the original. 

5. “ I hoped the water were a devysc 
Bytwene myrthez by merer, made.” 

12, 7, 8. 

Dr. Morris suggests mrrehez, i.e., “marches” 
for mi/rthrz. It will interest scholars to learn 
that I am now able to restore, by a simple 
transposition, the text of this strango passage. 
IVhat the poet in all probability wrote was : 

“ Bytwene merer by Myrtho made.” 

The lines moan : “I trowed that the stream 
was due to some mechanical contrivance, a 
device between two lakes [f.y., a conduit], made 
hy Mirth.” Now, Sir Mirth is the Lord of 
the Garden in tho Jlomuunt of the Hose, and 
is fully described as the planner and architect 
of that wonderful abode. Those acquainted 
with Chaucer’s translation (or rather that por¬ 
tion of the extant version which is his) will 
remember how important a part Sir Mirth 
pbys in the poem. His French name is 
' beduis.” I beg leave to point out the very 
lines that tho author of Pearl had in mind. 
The remarkable fact to which I would call 
attention is that the linos are evidently due to 
Chaucer’s rendering of the Ilmnaunt and not 
to the original. The parallelism in expression 
cannot otherwise be explained. We know that 
Chaucer’s Unmanat belongs to his early years; 
it may be dated 1300-70. Pearl also belongs 
to about the same years. I have little doubt 
that the poet of Pearl, who was a reader of 
the Jleinannt in the original French, was among 
the earliest readers of the English version by 
'the new poet ” of the day. I quote Chaucer’s 
lines and the French original of the passage in 
IB'-stion, adding a few of tho French lines for 
a reason that will presently appear: 

“ In places stove I wellcs there 
In whych there no frogges were. 

And fayre in shadowc was every Welle ; 
hot / ne ran tin noudn-e telle 


' tseeAlic-'s A Ventures in Wonderland, chap. vii., 

p. lul. 


Of strongs smale that by deryse 
Mirthe Inii/de d-me come through eondgse : 

Of whych tho water in reuuynge 
Gan make a noyse full Iykynge.” 

“ 11 ot par leus cleres foutaiues, 

Sans barbelotes et sans mines, 

Cui li arbres fesoient timbre ; 

Mi s n’en sai pas dire le numbre, 
l’ar petis tuiaus que Deduis 
Y ot fet fere, and par conduis 
S’eu aloit l'iaue aval, fesant 
Une noise douce et plesant. 

Entor les missians et les rives 
I)es foutaiues eleres et vives ; 

Poiguoit l’erbe freschete et drue ; 

Aussino y poist-l'eu sa drue 
Couehier comme stir une coite.” 

Moon, 1391—1103. 

(1. “ Quen strothe men slope.”—10. 7. 

Dr. Morris feels disposed to connect strut he 
with A.S. strfnlan. This seems to me altogether 
untenable. I suggested the Stand. strdS, 
“strewn”; I could not see how the Icelandic 
stro'Xiun, a very plausible source of the word, 
could apply here; its meaning is “ lewd ” or 
“licentious,” in a special sense. I venture now 
to suggest that stniSinn may after all explain 
the word ; and, if so, the original of tho lino will 
probably be found in the flornannt, in somo 
such passage as the last lines of the French 
quoted above. “ Quen strotho men slepe” 
would then mean “ when mortals sleep in one 
another’s embraces.” It may be more than a 
coincidence that “strothe men” occurs among 
many reminiscences from “ Clopingel’s clone 
rose.” 


7. “ Dome dryghtyu over liym adyte.” 

“ Let God decree ; let Ilim ordain.”—30. 1. 

“ Adyte,” says Dr. Morris, “ is a romance form, 
not derived from adihten ” ; he compares dyt 
(contrives, 57. 9), “ which may, however, be an 
error for dyylit." In tlie whole range of 
Middle-English ransacked by lexicographers I 
find no such romance form recorded, and the 
syntactical peculiarity of the phrase is so 
thoroughly English that I can see no reason 
for supposing that this word is anything but 
the well-known A.S. wlihtan. Dr. Morris has 
evidently made his statement in order to 
account for the spelling of the word ; he expects 
w!light, and cannot understand why I ignore the 
guttural. He would probably reply to me that 
adyte, if written for adyyht, cannot rhyme with 
7 ni/te, Jh/tr, byte, Ac. But the poet does rhyme 
■ jni/t (—-“ white”) with tyyht (stanza 85). The 
spelling adyte is duo to the scribe’s (or the 
poet's) desire to produce an “eye-rliyme,” as 
well as an “ear-rhyme.” The same thing 
occurs frequently in the poem. An exact 
parallel is to be found in stanza 54. where jdyt 
is written for ji/yyld, to accord with the rhymes 
as h/t, dehjt, Ac. Dr. Morris compares dyt 
(57. 9), though he thinks it possible that this 
word may be tin error for dyyht. I take it that 
dyt is neither the one nor tho other, but simply 
the past tense of “ do ” ; dyt = dyd, as abate — 
abode (52. 5), rert = rent (50. 3), hyntty = hyndy 
(58. (>), lortship = lordship, Ac. Tho poet's 
mannerism of using t for d lias helped me to 
understand many puzzling passages and words 
in the poem. 

8 “ Ho . . . corottnde me quene in blysse to 


Dr. Morris objects to my rendering “ to revel 
in bliss,” and suggests “ to be nourished or 
nurtured,” representing A.S. brfdan, “ to 
nourish.” Though I am aware that the New 
English Dictionary quotes this passage (with a 
query) under the verb “breed,” I still venture 
to connect it, not with A.S. hr'-dnn, “ to 
breed,” but. with hrtrdan, “to be developed, to 
blossom forth, to flourish ”; it is simply an 
intransitive use of bra-dan, “ to broaden.” 

I. Gollancz. 


“ TENSERIE.” 

London : July 4, 1S91. 

Having devoted special attention to this 
word in the course of my researches on the 
reign of Stephen, I can throw somo light on 
the question raised by Mr. Plummer (Academy, 
July 4). Dealing with the passage in the 
Chronicle (1137): “Hi laiden gteildes on the 
tunes to tiro uuwilo and clepeden it tenserie,” 
(which Mr. Thorpe, in the Bolls Series, took 
upon himself to alter to emserie), ho suggests 
thut we should read “ tens serie, meaning t'-mjms 
sereniini, ‘ fair weather ’ or ‘ good time ’ . . , , 
a bitter gibe on tho part of these robbers at 
the miseries of their victims.” 

It is difficult enough, as Mr. Plummer sees, 
to connect these exactions with that tens seri 
which occurs in the Metrical Life of the 
Confessor, and lingers on the lips of a Valen- 
cian strtno; but, in any case, he starts from 
the erroneous impression that tenserie was a 
nickname only used in 1137. He has made, in 
fact, tho converse mistake of Mr. Freeman, 
who was led into error hy his strange delusion 
that the “Evil Neighbour” (“ Malveisin ”) 
which William Rufus constructed over against 
Bamborougli was a generic name, and not, as 
was tho fact, a snbri'juet —like Richard’s famed 
“ Matte-griffun,” or the “ Accursed Tower ” of 
Acre. For tenserie, it can be shown, was a 
generic name for certain irregular exac¬ 
tions, both in Latin and in Norman-French, 
with a verb corresponding with tho noun. 
Pope Lucius II., in one of his letters, strangely 
confirms the accuracy of the Chronicle, writing 
that “ quidnm etiain sub nomine tenseriaruni 
villas et homines sttos spoliant”; while the groat 
judicial Her of 1194 had for one of its chief 
objects an inquiry “ de prisis et tenseriis omnium 
bailivorum,” etc. (P. Ilovedcn iii., 207). As for 
the Norman-French form, it is employed by 
Jordan Fantosmc, who, writing of the burgesses 
of Northampton (1174), tells us that David of 
Scotland " ne pot tenserie de eus aver.” He 
also illustrates the use of tho verb when he 
describes how the Earl of Leicester, landing in 
East Anglia, “ la ter re vuit tensnnt .... E ad 
tense la terre cum il on fut bailli.” “ Trnsart ’’ 
was tho verb in Latin, as shown by the records 
of the Lincolnshire eyre in 1202 (Maitland’s 
,S 'elect Pleas of the Crown [Seidell See.] li*), 
where it is used of extorting toll from vessels 
as they traversed the marshes. A reference to 
the closing portion of tho Lincolnshire survey 
in Domesday will show the very same offence 
presented by the jurors of 1080, who seem to 
have anticipated the action of the Broads 
Preservation Society. 

J. H. Round. 


Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk : July 4,1*^91. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to suggest that 
tho word tenserie, in the passago from the Laud 
Chronicle (“Hi laiden gteildes on the tunes 
teuro unwile and clepeden it tenserie ”), quoted 
in this day’s Academy, is susceptible of a more 
simple explanation than tho somewhat fanciful 
one proposed by Mr. Plummer. 

From Low Latin tensare, “to protect, de¬ 
fend” (whence O.F. tenser, in same sense—of 
which several examples occur in the Chanson 
de Poland and in Gamier’8 17c de Saint Thomas 
—and mod. tamer, with change of meaning), 
was formed tho term tensann nlum, which Du 
Cange explains as “ pensitatio quae a vassallis 
et subilitis domino pro protectiono exsolve- 
batur.” 

This tensanuntnm, which was often paid in 
kind, was, like the yer idles above mentioned, 
frequently levied on towns, and was evidently 
a source of handsome profit to the feudal lord, 
witness the following extract from a Charter 
dated 1232 given by Du Cange : 

“Ego Simon dominus Rupisfortis et Pusati et 
Vieecomes Carnot, etc. Noverint universi, quod 
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ego vendidi ft in pcrpetimm quitavi rcligiosis viris 
Abbuti et monacLis lioiicvnll. pro (pint, jnille 
libris Turin, omnia tensamrnta, <iue ego habcbam 
... in villa Bonevall. et in aliia villis ... in 
quibus temunienla percipere consuevi; et muim 
servientem proprium in villa Castriduni do bur- 
gcnsibus e j usdem villo ad colligendum tensanaata 
liberum et immimem ab onmi tallia et qunlibet 
alia exactione in anno, in <pio colliget tensamrnta." 

A number of other terms used to express the 
same thing as tensame.ntum are given by Du 
Cange; among them he mentions tensura and 
tcnseria. Under this last head the following 
passages are cited : 

4 Concilium Tumncnsc atm. //'Vi. rap. 10: DeCoeme- 
teriis et lvvlesiis, five quibuslibct posses donibus 
eeclesiasticis, tamrim dari proliibomus, us pro 
Ecclosiac vcl Coeinetcrii defensione, iidei suae 
Cleriei sponsionem intorponaut, etc.” 

“ Concilium l.antlin. tout. 1101. cup. 1 : Saneirnus 
igitur, ut Kcelesiae et possessiones ecelesiasticaeab 
operationibus ct cxaetionibus, quas vulgo tcnsnias 
sive tallagias vocant, omnino liberae permanoant, 
nec super his eas aliqui de caetcro impiictarc 
praesumaut.” 

This word leaser It i also occurs in a quotation 
from TIoveden, given in Stubbs’s Sehrf Charters, 
p. 'Mia (“ inquisilio de prisis et tenstriis”), in 
the Glossary to which it is explained as “a 
tax.” 

There can he hardly a doubt, I think, that 
the trust rie of the Laud Chronicle is identical 
with tnmria in the sense given above. At any 
rate, this explanation, which postulates no 
alteration of the MS., may claim to be loss 
far-fetched if not more rational than the “ fair- 
weather” theory propounded by Mr. Plummer, 
who may find plenty of instances of the use of 
tens ctri ill Godefroy’s IUrtionaaire tit Vancienne 
liiiit/ite fmuettise (s.r. 2 Seri), but none, I am 
afraid, that, in any way countenances his attri¬ 
bution of nineteenth-century slang to the 
barons of King Stephen's reign. 

Of course, if my explanation he correct, the 
words “ hi clepedeu it tenscrie ” need no longer 
bo regarded as implying that the word was 
“ a special term invented by these miscreants, 
and not an ordinary technical expression.” 
On the contrary, I should suppose it to be 
precisely because it was an ordinary technical 
term (and that it was so seems proved by the 
quotations in Du Cange), applied to a recog¬ 
nised system of levying imposts, that the feudal 
lords employed it in order lo give a legal colour 
to their exactions; and, that being so, there 
would he nothing very remarkable in the men¬ 
tion of it by the chronicler. 

I may add that the French word leaserie is 
given in Du Cange’s <ttossnrimn (lallirtnn, with 
a reference to teamre (in the sense of “ praedari, 
oxpilare ”). The Latin form is tensaria, which 
is explained ns meaning “robbery.” Under 
this heading an extract is given from a charter 
dated Lioli, which speaks of “ rebellions, mono¬ 
poles, tea series, et autres malefaeons.” We have 
thus a choice between two words, which prob¬ 
ably merely describe one and the same thing 
looked at from opposite points of view. What 
the feudal lord chose to style “ protec¬ 
tions ” we may well believe to have been 
looked upon as 44 depredations ” by his unfor¬ 
tunate vassals. Unless, however, wo are to 
assume that Stephen’s barons wore so un¬ 
blushing in their villainy as openly to qualify 
their own impositions as “robbery,” we may 
suppose the word iuivrie in the passage in 
question to he used in the sense of h nsumeatam 
as explained above. 

I submit this suggestion of mine with all 
diflidencc; for I see Mr. Plummer speaks of the 
passage ns being “well known to historical 
students,” and says, further, that the word 
ti user Ie, in which the difficulty' lies, lias been 
“ commonly regarded ” as a mistake for reaserie, 
thus implying that others besides himself have 


been puzzled by it, nnd liavo presumably 
attempted to solve the difficulty. 

Ts Du Cange’s (Unssarinm Mediae et lafemne. 
l.ntiaitatis a sealed hook to historical students ? 
—it is not so to Mr. Plummer, for he looked out 
in it feast ria, though it does not seem to have 
occurred to him to look for teaseria itself—or 
has my suggestion been made before, and been 
dismissed as unsatisfactory 'r If so, I must 
apologise for having needlessly occupied so 
much of the Academy’s valuable space. 

Paget Toynbee. 


the “monogamous” sultan. 

London : July 3, 1891. 

My attention has only' just been called to a 
review in the Academy of June Li of The 
Sttfereit/as r\f Europe a>ut Their Courts, by 
“ Politikos.” The one quotation relating to the 
Rultan of Turkey contains no fewer than nine 
mis-statements. (1) The Sultan is by no means 
“ practically a monogamist,” though ho has, 
properly speaking, no (2) “ legal wives.” (.'!) He 
is presented by his mother with a 44 beautiful 
slave,” not 44 on his birthday 7 and on twenty 
other days of the year,” but on the feast of 
Eautlil (hih/essi only. (4) This “ young lady ” 
docs not become at once a “harem dame with 
a household of her own,” but an upper 
servant. Nor are there (i) “three hundred 
of these establishments,” but ten or a 
dozen at the most; the Yalidf-Snllaaa or 
Kmpress-mother, the mothers of the imperial 
children, and one or two Ikhals, or Favourites, 
alone enjoy this privilege. When slaves are 
married from the palace, they receive as a 
wedding portion not (*>) 44 140,000,” but a few 
hundred pounds at the outside ; and their hus¬ 
bands are under no obligation (7) 44 to make a 
present of a slave to keep up the staff of the 
seraglio.” (N) Not oven the meanest subject, and 
much less “ every cabinet minister and pacha,” 
would, or could, “ pass his daughter through 
the Sultan’s harem, ns a simple means of 
securing her a marriage portion, with the title 
of Salitle such a transaction would be not 
only illegal, but impossible. And (!)) the 
44 title of Entitle ” does not mean “ princess ” ; 
the only 44 title” acquired by passing through 
the Serai is that of Sera Hi. 

Lucy M. J. Garnett 
(Author of The Women of Turheij). 


a ppoixtmexts for next week. 

Tckspav, July 14, 4 p m. Ti/i-s Hunilfiry AM*oeifi1ion: 
“ Progressive Sanitation,” II., l>y I)r. W. B. Richardson. 

ft p.ra. Society for the Preservation ol the Monu¬ 
ments of Ancient Egypt: Annual General Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

RFC EXT WORKS ON PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 

A Treatise on Analt/liral Statics, By E. J. 
Iloutli. Vol. I. (Cambridge: University Press.) 
Numerous generations of Cambridge mathema¬ 
ticians will welcome this first, volume of Dr. 
Routh's Treatise on Statics. It will recall to 
many busy men the hours spent in the class¬ 
room at Peterhoiise, when they find the old 
familiar problems of gig-wheels and ladders 
transferred from white on Mack to black on 
white. Herein lies, we think, the great merit 
of Dr. Routh’s Treatise— it constitutes a wonder¬ 
ful collection of Cambridge problems in Statics, 
with most valuable hints for the solution of 
great numbers of them, often by most suggestive 
analytical processes. So long as the Cambridge 
mathematical school remains theoretical and 
analytical, Dr. Routh’s problems must he 
almost indispensable to the would-be wrangler. 
But there are signs that Cambridge is at length 


aroused to the need of some touch with the 
practical uml geometrical side of Mechanics. 
Useful as Dr. ltouth's work must be for the 
education of wranglers, it is not the volume 
which Prof. Ewing's students will require fur 
the future engineering tripos. The chapter 
devoted to Graphical Statics is far too slender 
to be of practical value; while the draughtsmen 
who are accustomed to making real use of the 
line of pressure would perforce smile over the 
two-page treatment of it at the fag-end of this 
chapter. In the last chapter of the volume we 
have our old friends the steelyards, the planes, 
and the pulley's, just as they were two cen¬ 
turies ago, entitled the Machines ; and we are 
told that it is usual to regard the complex 
machines as constructed of certain simple 
combinations of cords, rods, and planes. Usual 
in the Senate House, perhaps, hut not where 
engineers do congregate. Prof. Ewing will 
have to fight an up-liill battle before he gets 
Cambridge teachers to publish books like 
Burmester’s Kinematik, or Maurice Levy’s 
Statii/ue Ortiphitpie ; but this is what must and 
will come about if the Cambridge engineering 
School is to profit by all the excellence of 
Cambridge mathematics. Such books as those 
we have referred to aro no less accurate and 
theoretically' instructive than Senate House 
Statics ; but they bear, in a manner which the 
latter do not, upon the needs of one of the 
most scientific nnd indispensable of professions. 
Lastly, a word as to Dr. Routh’s first chapter, 
which is entitled ‘‘The Parallelogram of 
Forces.” This seems to us to bring out very 
forcibly the illogical and unphilosophical con¬ 
dition at the present time of our definitions 
and axioms with regard to Force. The facts 
are firmly enough established, hut the method 
of looking at the fundamental concepts is 
strangely obscure. This method is due to 
Newton ; and, perhaps, his name and authority, 
some will sav, ought not to bo questioned. 
But as we have practically given up Newton’s 
method of dealing with the motion of the 
moon, so it does not seem unreasonable to re¬ 
consider his statements ns to Force and Matter. 
Dr. Routh, wisely, we think, takes the concep¬ 
tion of Force based upon motion as the first 
foundation of Statics; and for us this is the 
only legitimate conception. In the latter part 
of the chapter lie deals with the foundations of 
Statics on statical axioms; and here we should 
be inclined to dispute the possibility of any 
real proof of the parallelogram of forces being 
based on the two principles of independence 
and transmissibility of force. Duchayla’s 
proof is at best only' a juggle, and we are sorry 
to see it still appearing in any text-book of 
Statics. AVe have been speaking of the Cam¬ 
bridge tendency in mathematics, and of the 
need for overhauling the fundamental concepts 
of Statics, rather than of Dr. Routh’s volume ; 
but those who know his Rigid Ih/namirs —and 
what mathematical students do not 'f —will bo 
sure of the excellency and accuracy of what it 
provides, and will insert for themselves the 
needful adjective 44 theoretical ” before the 
“Statics” of his title. 

Lessons in Applied Mechanics. By James H. 
Cotterill and John Henry Slade. (Macmillans.) 
This is an excellent little liook for first year 
engineering students, chiefly based on Prof. 
Cotterill’s well-known treatise, but expanded 
and varied in a number of points. The large 
number of exercises will ho of real use to both 
teachers and students. Perhaps the portion of 
the book which we should feel the greatest 
inclination to criticise would be the part dealing 
with the strength of materials, especially the 
articles on resilience. This is the weak point, 
we think, of the larger volume. It cannot be 
too often insisted upon that the energy of an 
impulse absorbed by a structure is not dis¬ 
tributed uniformly', and that Tredgold’s for- 
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mulae, which Prof. Cotterill cites, often lead 
to stresses only a third or a half the maximum 
as given by the more accurate calculations of 
Saint-Vcnant. 

The Elements of Statics ami Dynamics. By 
S. L. Loney. Part I., “Elements of Statics.” 
(Cambridge: University Press.) We believe that 
the Academ Y was alone among the reviews when 
we said we were not satisfied with Mr. Loney’s 
Treatise on Elementary Dynamics or with the 
Cambridge Press for publishing it. However, 
we consoled ourselves with the fact that we 
had read the book from first page to last, which 
we had reason for doubting whether all our 
co-reviewers could have done. We have pre¬ 
cisely the same objections to the present 
volume. The first chapter on Force, Mass, 
Weight, Ac., does not seem to us at all clear 
and satisfactory. The author docs not seem to 
have realised the difficulties st udents meet with 
at the very outset in the consideration of these 
ideas. To be told that “ Force is anything 
which changes, or tends to change, tbo state 
of rest or uniform motion of a body,” and 
then without any further discussion to hoar 
that “Two forces are said to be equal when, if 
they act on a particle in opposite directions, the 
particle remains at rest,” is the height of 
obscurity. The definition of Force given would 
cover Will or a Cataclysm for aught that is said 
to the contrary, and how do I know what, if 
any, “direction” these have ? Weight, again, 
we are told is an idea familiar to everyone ; 
but, on the next page, we find the attraction 
which the earth has for every body is called its 
weight. Is the weight of the moon the attrac¬ 
tion of the earth upon it, or the attraction of 
the earth on a particle equal in mass to the 
moon placed at the surface of the earth P If the 
former, is the idea of weight really familiar 
to all P One last sample from the final pages 
of the book: 

“ Xo clastic string will, however, bear an unlimited 
stretching. When the string, through being 
dretched, is on the point of breaking, it is said 
to have reached its limit of elasticity, and its tension 
then is called the breaking tension." 

Such a statement as this ought not to appear 
in a book published by the Cambridge Press, 
and intended for Cambridge examinations. 

Geometry of Position. By Robert H. Graham. 
(Macmillans.) The compiler of this volume is 
known as the author of a rather unsatisfactory 
treatise on Graphic and Analytic, Statics. In 
the present volume he practically reproduces 
various investigations in the geometry of posi¬ 
tion which he has himself arrived at as a means 
of interpreting Culmann's Graphical Statics. 
We cannot commend his investigations to the 
young engineer. The geometry of position is 
treated far more methodically and luminously 
in Cremona’s work, published in translation by 
the Oxford Press; and a study of selected por¬ 
tions of this latter work would be far more 
instructive to the student than Mr. Graham’s 
pages. Geometry of position occupies, how¬ 
ever, only the first two chapters cf tho work. 
The third chapter deals, wo think in an un¬ 
satisfactory manner, with reciprocal figures. 
We agree, however, with Mr. Graham’s defence, 
in his preface, of Maxwell’s claim to have been 
the first to treat these figures scientifically. 
Why Mr. Graham should not translate Mdbius’ 
i nillpunl-t by “ nullpoint ” we cannot imagine. 
Chap, iv., on “Centres of Gravity,” and 
chap, v., on “ Ellipses of Inertia and Kerns,” 
are very insufficient. The latter chapter is 
based upon the cumbersome methods of Cul- 
inaun. We must protest, however, against the 
use of the word “ kem.” What Clifford 
termed the “ core” was a discovery of Bresse 
years before Culmann wrote his Graphical 
i'tatia, and it yras termed by him the noyau 


central. Neither tho theory nor the use of the 
“ core ” is German, and there is no reason what¬ 
ever for adopting a German term for an idea 
the origin and discussion of which is peculiarly 
French. Tho last chapter of the volume deals 
with “ The Elastic Lino.” Tho graphical 
method of dealing with the elasticity of beams 
is one of very groat power; and we believe that 
Mr. Graham is the only person who has yet 
given us any, if a very insufficient and some¬ 
what clumsy, account of it. His pages are 
largely a translation of the elementary portions 
of W. Ritter's tract—not, we think, the best of 
treatments. Mr. Graham concludes his dis¬ 
cussion with the remark : 

“The graphic method is not only shorter and 
more direct, but also stricter and more elegant, 
than that based on the theory of three moments, 
which it is destined ultimately to supersede.” 

How the method can be stricter when it is 
based on the same hypotheses wo do not 
understand. Our experience, based on several 
years’ teaching of both methods, is that a careful 
draughtsman will never obtain tho support 
moments in the customary systems of loading 
with less than 2 or 3 per cent, error, wliilo cal¬ 
culation gives them as accurately as one pleases 
and in a very brief space of time. The advan¬ 
tage of lhe graphical method lies in the power 
it gives us of verifying the results of calcula¬ 
tion, and in its application to certain cases where 
calculation would be impossible or terribly 
laborious. On the whole, we are Sony to be 
unable to congratulate Mr. Graham on his 
volume. 

“Heinemanx’s .Scientific Handbooks.”— 
Heat as a Form of Energy. By Robert H. Thur¬ 
ston. (Heineumnn.) We recently had to review 
another work by Mr. Thurston on Carnot, and 
that unfavourably. We regret that the present 
Manual seems to us equally slovenly and un¬ 
scientific. This severe criticism demands at least 
justification; and it will be found in the follow¬ 
ing extracts with regard to Rumford, in which 
tho italics are own own : 

“ He first showed tho amount of heat produced by 
a definite and measured amount of mechanical work, 
and derived a result which was extraordinarily 
exact ” (p. 35). 

“ Rumford had not made this measurement [that 
of the mechanical equivalent of heat] with any great 
degree of exaetitmle, and very probably did not at 
that early date appreciate its enormous import¬ 
ance ” (p. 39). 

“ The value of the mechanical equivalentof heat 
as deduced by Rumford from his experiments 
accords well with later determinations. Reducing 
it to the now standard system of comparison, 
thermal units and footpounds or calorics, the 
accuracy of his work seems remarkable. He states 
that the work was that of one horse-power, though 
two horses were employed. The engineer’s horse¬ 
power is the equivalent of 23,000 footpounds of 
work per minute; but this exceeds the actual power 
of an ordinary horse, as shown by direct experi¬ 
ment, and Rankine gives for the ordinary draught- 
horse the figure 29,920 footpounds per minute. 
This is somewhat higher than the average Itararian 
horse gives, probably, and we may take as the fairest 
value 25,000 footpounds per miuute as the real 
value of the horse. This is 432 per second on 
Rankine’» basis, or a trifle less on the last assumed 
figure, making the mechanical equivalent, as 
deduced from Rumford’s experiments, 784 foot¬ 
pounds to the thermal unit, or only one and a half 
per cent, more than the figure 772 determined by 
experiment by Joule fifty years later, and accepted 
by the world of scientific men. This is not only 
sufficient to entitle him [presumably Rumford] to 
the highest distinction, but it indicates an original 
discovery of the most extraordinary and fruitful 
character” (p. 34). 

Now all Rumford tells us is that two horses 
caused a tank of water to boil in two hours 
and a half; and he adds “ one horso would 
have been equal to the work performed, though 


two horses were actually employed.” To 
attempt, in Mr. Thurston’s method, to ascer¬ 
tain the mechanical equivalent of heat from 
Rumford’s experiments with “ remarkable 
accuracy,” may be termed scienco in Sibley 
College; here a schoolboy would term it 
“ cooking the answer.” Further comment is 
needless. 

Eneyelopiidie der Naturwissenschaft. Hand- 
buch der Physik. (1 u. 7 Lieferungen. 
(Breslau: Trewendt.) These two parts deal 
with Ahnstik, and are contributed by F. Mclde. 
They differ very considerably from the earlier 
portion of tho Handbuch, in being mainly ex¬ 
perimental, and containing little or no mathe¬ 
matical developments. References to some 
standard mathematical treatises—notably, Lord 
Rayleigh’s—would havo increased the value of 
the discussions on rods, membranes, plates, &c. 
On p. 730 tho astounding statement is made 
that the problem of tho circular plate had 
resisted all attempts at its solution before 
Kirchhoff’s in 1850. Herr Melde either is 
ignorant of or vastly underrates Poisson’s 
researches on plates of twenty years earlier. 
The section on Sound, considered as a purely 
physical treatise, is, on tho whole, good. The 
pages on Bells are interesting, if somewhat 
insufficient. We may, perhaps, hope to know 
more when Lord Rayleigh’s third volume 
appears. The researches of Konig and Kundt 
on the velocity of sound in gases enclosed in 
pipes are clearly reproduced, and there is a very 
ample discussion on beats and the combination 
of tones. Perhaps the most interesting chapter 
is that entitled “ Vibroseopie and Vibro- 
graphie,” where a very full account is given of 
the methods of Young, Wheatstone, Lissajons, 
and Konig, and of flame-vibroscopes. For the 
sake of historical completeness, some reference 
at least ought to have been made to the 
researches of Antoine and Montigny. On the 
whole, Herr Melde writes at a higher level than 
F. Auerbach, if with less mathematical develop¬ 
ment. The first volume of the Handbuch der 
Physik closes with Lieferung 7, which contains 
a by no means complete name and subject 
index. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The first volume of Messrs. Whittaker’s new 
“Library of Popular Scienco” will be an 
Elementary Introduction to Astronomy, by Mr. 
G. F. Chambers, whose larger works on the 
subject are well known. It is meant especially 
for readers who have no previous acquaintance 
with practical astronomy; and in this, as in 
other volumes of the series, considerable atten¬ 
tion will be paid to efficient illustration and 
explanatory diagrams. The volume will be 
ready in the course of a few weeks, and will 
shortly bo followed by others. 

At the general monthly meeting of tho Royal 
Institution on July 6, the special thanks of the 
members were returned to Miss Jane Barnard, 
Dr. J. H. Gladstone, the Rev. A. R. Abbott, 
Mr. T. F. Deacon, Mr. A.) Blaikley, and others, 
for the loan of the collection of Faraday 
memorials shown in the library on the occasion 
of the two lectures given in commemoration 
of the Faraduy centenary; to Sir Frederick 
Abel, for his present of an Girtling balance ; 
and to Mr. Ludwig Mond for his donation of 
£100 towards expenses connected with the Fara¬ 
day centenary. 


Tiie International Society of Entomologists 
will meet this year at Munich on August 25 
and 26. The society number now over 1300 
members. In connexion with this year’s 
meeting, a general congress will bo held, to 
which all friends of entomology are invited. 
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PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

A MAI’ of the Distribution of the Germans in 
Europe, edited by the late Prof. Nabert, with 
the co-operation of Dr. R. Boekh, has just 
appeared (Glogau: Karl Flemming.) It is 
drawn up on a vast scale, and is manifestly 
the result of most laborious and painstaking 
research, as well as of a close study of official 
sources—German, Russian, Swiss, and Belgian. 
Prof. Nabert, who undertook many journeys, 
between 184-1 and 1887, for the purpose of this 
investigation, had the satisfaction of being able 
to hand over the whole of his important work 
for publication, though he did not live to see it 
in print. The two sections of the map at 
present issued, which will soon be followed by 
tho remainder, comprise, besides northern 
Germany, the domain of the Low German 
(Dutch and Flemish) tongue, which reaches 
into tho northern parts of France close up to 
Boulogne. In eastern Germany, the remnants 
of Wendish and other Slav populations are sot 
out in special colour, with tho fullest exact¬ 
ness. So is tho scattered German population in 
Russian Poland, which appears remarkably 
numerous. In Russian Poland the Jewish 
element, too, is indicated by patches of a par¬ 
ticular tint; and its diffusion appears equally 
great. From Calais to the Volga anil the 
Caucasus, the outlying linguistic islands and 
settlements of the Teutonic stock, as well as 
the vast hulk of the German nation, are defined. 
The losses experienced by the Teutonic tongues 
in the west, south, and east, are also the subject 
of treatment. It would be difficult to give a 
clearer picture, at a glance, of the distribution 
of races and languages than is afforded in this 
excellent map. 

The last number of the Journal of the Straits 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (London : 
Kegan Paul & Co.) contains several articles of 
interest. Mr. W. E. Maxwell, C.M.G., resident 
at Selangor, prints the Romanised text of a 
Malay ballad, which he found in the Raffles 
Library at Singapore. It commemorates an 
unsuccessful attack upon the Dutch settlement 
of Malacca, towards the end of the last century, 
by a Malay hero named Raja Haji. Mr. 
Maxwell also gives two contemporary Dutch 
versions of the affair. He does not attempt to 
translate tho ballad, because the character of 
Malay poetry is such that it isalmost impossible 
to make pantuns readable in English dress. 
The story is carried on in the third and fourth 
lines of each stanza only, the first two lines 
being either mere tags on which to hang the 
rhyme, or, at the best, some figurative state¬ 
ment, a kind of background against which to 
set the picture. To read ninety-five stanzas 
like the following would give little idea of the 
effect of the original: 

“ Near the house of Meke Sabtu 
The tiyakap lish from the sea of Banca. 

The corpse was cast into a cleft of the rocks 
Of him who had boasted lie would take Malacca. 
“ The biyal-ap fish from the sea of Banca 
Si Tuah runs away with the tray. 

His intention wns to take Malacca, 

Little aware that his life would be lost. 

“ Si Tuah runs off with the tray. 

Wood is turned by Si Naga Waugsa. 

Little thought he that his life would be lost 
The body was removed by the Governor of 
Malacca.” 

The literary merit of the poem is not great; 
but it is of considerable historical interest as 
the work of some local bard of the last century, 
who celebrated, in the best language he could 
command, the repulse of the raid attempted on 
his native city. We may also mention the 
conclusion of a translation of Valentyn’s account 
of Malacca, from Hi-10 to 1725, together with a 
facsimile of Valentyn’s map; a summary of 
the now obsolete law relating to slavery among 
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the Malays, which differed from the Muham¬ 
madan law in several particulars, notably 
in recognising debt-bondage ; an account 
of legal customs in Negri Sembilan; and 
short papers on plants, insects, <kc. The 
number ends with a valuable bibliography 
of Malaya, from January, 1888 to July, 1890, 
compiled by Mr. C. Davies Sherbom. By 
“Malaya” is meant that part of the Archi¬ 
pelago enclosed in a line drawn round tho 
north of Siam and the Philippines, through 
Macassar Strait between Lombok and Bali, 
round the outlying islands of Java and 
Sumatra, and to the east of the Nicobars and 
Andamans. This bibliography fills just eighty 
pages; it is specially rich in Dutch publica¬ 
tions, and in papers that have appeared in the 
Transactions of learned societies. We have 
said enough to show that this outlying branch 
of the Asiatic Society, which numbers only 100 
members, is doing good work. It is to it that 
we owe the republication of four volumes of 
Miscellaneous I'a/urs rtlatiia/ to Imlo-China, 
which were edited by Dr. R. Rost for 
“ Triibner’s Oriental Series” (1880, 1887). 


FINE ART. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE TKMl'I.E AT LUXOR. 

July 7, 1691. 

An Egyptian correspondent)writes to me that 
two of the columns west of the granite 
colonnade of Ramses II. at the Temple of Luxor, 
and behind the great Pylon, have recently 
fallen to the ground. 

This is only what I, along with many others 
who visited Luxor last winter, expected would 
happen. It is also probably only the commence¬ 
ment of a disaster to the Egyptian monuments 
which may exceed any other of tho century. 
Excavations were conducted on a large scale at 
Luxor during last winter and the present 
spring, and, incredible to relate, without 
Government supervision, nnd not directed by an 
engineer! Everyone knowing Luxor will 
remember that the set of the stream is against 
the ground (loose earth) on which the Temple 
stands. It has been so perilous for the adjacent 
houses that for the last two or three years the 
occupiers have, on some occasions at high Nile, 
sat up all night, fearing their houses would be 
swept away. 

Without entering into the details of the late 
excavations, I may say that columns have been 
exposed in the northern courts and the earth 
removed from the western wall of the south 
portion of the Temple, so as to leave an embank¬ 
ment between the river and the town and 
Temple of palpable weakness, which is still 
further weakened by one end of it touching the 
entrance of a canal, at a point where the stream 
has great force. Moreover, the whole of the 
embankment has to stand the set of the current 
from the opposite side of the river. 

Unless immediate steps are taken to secure 
the embankment, there is serious danger that, 
should the forthcoming inundation be exception¬ 
ally high, tho whole foundations of the Temple 
will be washed away. And with these will 
certainly follow a portion of the town, entailing 
a possible destruction of human life frightful to 
contemplate. 

Besides strengthening the embankment the 
set of the stream should be permanently changed. 
For many years past the land has been making 
on the west bank of the Nile, and being 
washed away on the eastern bank, whereon 
Luxor stands. It would be no great feat of 
engineering to remedy’ this, on which depends 
the preservation of so many important monu¬ 
ments. 

To add to the indignation which we must all 
feel on hearing of this last Luxor escapade, there 
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is the knowledge that it has been perpetrated 
from the proceeds of a tax ostensibly levied for 
the repair of tho monuments. When the 
tourist-tax was proposed it was pointed out, 
both at home and in Egypt, that in imposing 
such a tax the Government was acting con¬ 
trary to the principle accepted in this country, 
but only after mauy years of agitation—that it 
is desirable that public monuments and museums 
should bo open free to all. It was also 
suggested that, in levying blackmail of this 
nature, we wore giving point to the sarcasms 
respecting the “ hypocrisie Britannique ” and 
the “nation of shopkeepers.” Further,it was 
stated that money so collected would be cer¬ 
tainly misapplied. As to this point, so free 
have officials made with the fund that, when 
the Khedive visited Luxor last winter, it wns 
dipped into to pay for a road, constructed 
solely for his convenience. 

Henry Wallis. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

A memorial from men of science and others, 
on tho subject of the proposed site for the 
National Gallery cf British Art, has been for¬ 
warded to the City Corporation through Sir 
H. E. Roscoe. They state that, having heard 
that there was a possibility of the City of 
London finding a site on the Embankment for 
the gallery which a munificent donor had pro¬ 
posed to build, they approach the Corporation 
with an earnest request that they would observe 
tho very great importance of giving effect to 
the proposal. The memorial already presented 
to the Prime Minister would have made the 
Corporation aware of the many strong objec¬ 
tions from a scientific point of view to the 
site suggested for the gallery in the first 
instance. The greatest city in the world must 
Ire the first to suffer if from any cause the 
proper presentation of science and means for 
its stuny by its citizens were in any way 
crippled. By affording a site on the Embank¬ 
ment, the Corporation would be tho means 
of preventing this lamentable result, and 
would earn the gratitude of all interested in 
scientific progress, as well as confer a great 
boon on the art-loving public. The memorial 
is signed by the president of the Royal Society 
(Sir W. Thomson), the secretaries (Lord Ray¬ 
leigh and Prof. Foster), the treasurer (Dr. 
Evans), and nearly all the members of the 
council. Among other signatures is that of 
Lord Tennyson. 

The programme of the approaching congress 
of the British Archaeological Association at 
York has been roughly prepared, the date of 
the meeting having been fixed for August 17 to 
23. The Marquis of Ripon will preside; and 
the vice-presidents will be the Bishops of Ripon 
and Wakefield, Lord Herries, the Dukes of 
Norfolk and Cleveland, and the Marquis of 
Bute. The first two days, Monday and Tues¬ 
day, will be devoted to an inspection of the 
minster, the city w r alls, the city churches, and 
the remains of St. Mary’s abbey, with its 
ancient hospice, and its museum of Roman 
antiquities. One day will be spent in a visit to 
Beverley minster and Hull; another to Ripon 
and Fountains abbey; and two days will be 
devoted to Selby abbey church, the abbeys of 
Rievaulx and Byland, and the collegiate church 
of Howden. On the Monday evening the party 
will be entertained at a conversazione at the 
mansion-house; and on each of the other 
evenings meetings will be held in the new 
guildhall for the reading of papers, to be 
followed by discussions. On Sunday the mem¬ 
bers of the congress will attend service in the 
minster; and Monday, August 24, will be spent 
in a railway excursion to Scarborough, where 
the party will visit the old Norman castle and 
the parish church of St. Mary’s, 
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The youngest artist to receive a medal at the 
Paris Salon is Mr. Harry Vander Weyden, who 
received the honour for his picture “ Un Soir 
d'Ete. He is a descendant of the old Flemish 
master of that name, and son of Major Yander 
Weyden, the well-known photographer. 

M. Jules Toutaln, of the Ecole franchise do 
Borne, has discovered near Tunis, on a hill 
called Bou Kouraein, what appears to be a 
temple of Baal of Roman times. H is excava¬ 
tions have already produced a number of 
inscriptions, one of which reads “ Saturnus 
Balcaranensis * * Augustus * * Dominus * * 
Deus magnus,” while others supply new con¬ 
sular dates. 

The university of Pennsylvania has in its 
museum, now open to students, a collection 
of about 700 cuneiform tablets, which have 
been acquired by the Babylonian Exploration 
Committee outside its operations in Turkey, 
and none of which have yet been published. 


THE STAGE. 

“tiie nautch girl” at the savoy. 

Are Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan really to 
point the moral of the French proverb “II 
n’y a pas d’homme necessaire ? ” Are 
Messrs. George Dance and Edward Solomon 
to prove that they can step quite easily into 
the shoes of the creators of a singularly 
original form of dramatic entertainment ? 
It is a hard saying—and these are questions 
we cannot confidently answer. Or rather, 
the net result of “ The Nautch Girl ” pro¬ 
duction and performance is to show how 
“ necessary ” Gilbert and Sullivan have 
actually been to librettist and composer, if 
not to the public. Something has been 
brought out—and brought out with success 
—which would never have been what it is 
but for the illustrious series of bright 
musical dramas due to the collaboration of 
Mr. Gilbert with Sir Arthur. Mr. Dance, 
the librettist, has been more especially in¬ 
debted to his forerunner. There is some¬ 
thing of Sullivan—yet not so very much of 
Sullivan in Mr. Solomon’s music. There is 
all that there can possibly be of Gilbert in 
Mr. Dance’s dialogue. The same order of 
satire, where that is attainable ; the same 
order of cynicism ; the same turn of thought 
and of style; the same useful literary tricks 
and manner of writing—the sharp and short 
Saxon alternating as before, in effective 
contrast, with the long Latinity which is a 
weapon too, in its way. 

As regards the satire, there is, of course, 
nothing quite so admirable as the manner in 
which, in the play of “The Gondoliers,” 
Socialism was held up to derision, and “ the 
lord High Coachman on the Box ” assured 
of equality with the Lord Chief Justice on 
the Bench. Still, some well barbed shafts 
are directed to certain gratuitously exposed 
bosoms. The stupid enthusiasm over the 
traveller who returns—the traveller who is 
“ dined ” and married and then left upon 
the shelf, that some other social idol may be 
cherished and extolled—this craze of every 
london season receives its due rebuke. 
The egotistical twaddle translated from the 
Norse—when only the “ bitterness of balked 
individuality ” has to be remembered, and 
duty must bo dutifully forgotten—into tho 
heart of this nonsenso tho barbed arrow 


flies. Yes, there is fun and to spare; and it 
may be hypercritical to object to it that the 
method of Mr. Dance’s humour copies Mr. 
Gilbert’s too well—that it owes its existence 
to the existence of “ The Gondoliers,” of 
“ The Pirates,” of “ The Mikado,” and of 
“ Patience.” A man who can fall into tho 
method of another with so complete a 
flexibility must have much cleverness, which 
includes, no doubt, at least a little originality, 
ready to be produced when the occasion 
demands it. For the present, in the pro¬ 
duction of “ The Gondoliers,” I look upon 
Mr. Dance in the light of an “ under-study.” 
Mr. Gilbert could not play his part; Mr. 
Dance was called upon to play it for him. 
And it is the business of an “ under-study ” 
to reproduce tho effects of his principal. 

Here is a pretty and Gilbertian little 
duet, for Indru and Chinna—the lady in 
the most modern of fashions, discovers, 
be it said, an “ affinity ” with many men, 
many are the occasions on which “ her 
heart goes out to meet them.” 

This is the old, old story ! Jack is in love with Jill; 
Jill doesn’t care for Jncky, but deeply adoreth Bill; 
Bill worships dainty Dorothy—Dorothy, trim and 
tall. 

Is pining and burning for Dick, who is yearning 
For Cis, who loves no one at all. 

There is a very pretty lyric, 

“ "When all the world was bright, love, 

And every night was day.” 

Pretty things are plentiful from beginning 
to end—in the second act more especially— 
and it would be ungracious and unseendy 
were I to insist again upon the source 
whence thoy, like most of the humour, comes. 

“The Nautch Girl” is mounted with 
nothing short of magnificence, and it is 
extremely well played. A word in detail on 
these matters. Mr. Rutland Barrington is 
the Rajah. There are some who disapprove 
of his voice; there cannot be any who dis¬ 
approve of his method. When he intends 
to be pompous, Mr. Sapsea could never 
have been more impressive. His geniality 
and tolerance are alike admirable. The 
truth is, Mr. Barrington is an essential part 
of a Savoy performance, and Mr. Arthur 
Roberts himself has no greater right to be 
measured and fitted with apart. Mr. Frank 
Thornton is entertainingly disagreeable as 
the Grand Yizier. Mr. Donny, as the 
famous Idol, is all the part demands ; and 
Mr. Courtice Pounds, as the son of tho 
Rajah—the youth who is in love with a 
dancing girl, and who would willingly 
sacrifice caste to be her lord—plays with 
conviction and sings charmingly. Now, 
before we come to the ladies—to whom for 
the most part lesser roles are given—must 
we forget Mr. Wyatt, tho enterprising pro¬ 
prietor of a Nautch troop, which, on its 
travels, will be equipped for the perform¬ 
ance of the bolero in Spain, and for that of 
a pleated-skirt dance in an English drawing¬ 
room up to date. The particular Nautch 
girl for whom the Rajah’s offspring suffers 
love, and whom the Rajah himself regards 
with an eye of not wholly paternal favour, 
is represented very capably by Miss Lenoro 
Snyder, a new-comer to the Savoy—a hand¬ 
some and engaging person who gains upon 
you as the evening proceeds. What rejoices 
one most in the ladies’ parts, however, is 


the performance of Miss Jossio Bond— 
excellently provided for in the new opera— 
and, from the beginning to the end of hor 
representation, bright and artistic, light and 
flexible. Miss Annie Cole makes quite the 
most of a small part, and deserves, indeed, 
a better one. 

Then as to tho mounting, drosses, scenery, 
processions, stngo crowds, stage effects— 
well, Mr. Charles Harris is answerable for 
his share. The stngo direction has been in 
his accustomed hands. Mr. Percy Ander¬ 
son has designed tho dresses. Gorgeous 
and beautiful in themselves, they have no 
fault but that here and there thoy conceal 
tho figure too completely. Mr. Harker 
must be credited with the better of the two 
set scenes, which represents, with all 
splendour of decoration and detail, tho 
courtyard of the Rajah’s palace. This is 
Indian atmosphere and Indian colour— 
colour most deftly combined—a blaze of 
red, a flash of gold and of white-pink 
alabaster ; and theso beheld in the sunniest 
of lights, against a steady background of un¬ 
broken blue. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


STAGE NOTES. 

Mr. F. C. Phillips and Mr. Percy Feudal 1 
have collaborated in a piece called “ Husband 
and Wife,” which has—while wo w r rito—been 
brought out at tho Comedy Theatre, and of 
which wo shall have something more to say. 

“Mrs. Annesi.ey,” a play by Mr. J. F. 
Cooke, was brought out at a umtineo at tho 
Criterion last week. It is a story of love, of 
jealousy, and of poisoning, told not without 
power, and not without sympathetic touches. 
It is, indeed, notwithstanding the sensational 
elements with which it deals, both healthy and 
interesting, and it is written with sufficient 
vigour and point. Tho matinee-attending 
audienco has generally claims made upon its 
patience. As regards tho performance of 
“ Mrs. Annesley ”—a play which will assuredly 
he hoard of again—such claims wero of tho 
fewest. The piece was well interpreted, Mr. 
Bassett Roe, Mr. John Beauchamp, Mr. William 
Herbert, Mr. Charles Allan, and Mr. Frederick 
Harrison—the latter in a sympathetic part, 
which he played with great effectiveness and 
ease—being engaged in tho performance. Miss 
May Whitty, who is clever and capable, was 
not seen perhaps to such advantage as we have 
before seen her. Miss Beatrice Lamb, on the 
other hand, has rarely looked or acted better. 
There was subtlety, as well ns si vie and charm, 
in much that she did. It is ridiculous that a 
young actress of Miss Lamb’s decided gifts and 
distinct individuality shoidd bo seen upon the 
London stage so seldom in parts that are 
worthy of her. 

Tiie experimental re-opening of the Vaude¬ 
ville does not appear to have been attended 
with any' great success. The theatre is to be 
let from August 1 until Christmas. Mr. Thome 
and his company will meanwhile be on tour. 

“Katti,” with Mr. Willie Edouin and Miss 
Alice Atherley in the principal parts, is now 
being played nightly at the Strand. 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC OF TIIE WEEK. 
Beethoven’s “ Fidelio ” has not been hoard for 
some time in London, and we are surprised that 
there was not a larger 'audience last week when 
it was performed at Covcnt Garden. Mine 
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Tavary is an ear and dramatic singer, and 
appeared to gi advantage in the part of 
Leonora. She a-as particularly good in the 
recond act. M. Plangon as Rocco greatly dis- 
i inguished himself. It would indeed be diffi- 
< ult to conceive a better rendering of the part 
(ither vocally or histrionically. Signor Eavelli 
commenced his dungeon scene tamely, but 
afterwards was good, if not great. The 
“Fidelio” Overture was roughly played, but 
the “ Leonora ” went extremely well. Signor 
Eandegger was the conductor. 

An African native choir appeared at the 
Princes’ Hall last Thursday week. They have 
come over to collect funds for technical colleges 
in South Africa; and the praiseworthy object of 
their visit, together with the novelty of the 
performance, will no doubt secure for them 
substantial success. Some of them have been 
trained at Lovedale College, South Africa, 
which is so full, that hundreds of applicants 
have had to bo turned away. The choir 
now in London numbers from fifteen to twonty 
women, men, and children, representing seven 
distinct tribes. They have been trained by 
Mr. J. H. Balrner, formerly a pupil of Garcia's, 
and they sing with remarkable precision and 
refinement. The programme included genuine 
native and modem music, the former being, of 
course, of special interest to musicians; some 
of it is exceedingly quaint in tonality and 
form. The tonality in one or two pieces was 
Lydian in character, while the bold consecu¬ 
tive fifths between the extreme parts recalled 
the good old days of Hucbald. There was an 
uncomfortable mixture of secular and sacred 
music. As the latter is one of the choir’s 
specialities, it would be advisable in future per¬ 
formances, to devote the first part of the pro¬ 
gramme solely to it. We wish all prosperity 
to this Kaffir choir. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henschel gave an extra vocal 
recital at St. James’s Hall on Friday, July 3. 
Mrs. Henschel sang with much charm Lieder 
by Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn; she 
was, however, particularly successful with 
Massenet’s light and graceful “Serenade de 
Zauetto,” She also sang a dainty “ May Song,” 
by Mr. A. Hervey, and a clever setting of “ O 
Sun that waken’st,” by Mr. F. Corder; and 
both were well received. Mr. Henschel sang 
some songs of his own from tho “ Trompeter 
von Sakkingen ”; they are excellent composi¬ 
tions, though at times the influence of Schubert 
is strongly marked. There were many other 
numbers of interest on the programme, but it 
will suffice to say that everything was enjoyed 
by the large audience. Mr. Henschel’s 
accompaniments were, as usual, admirable. 

The programme of the seventh Eichter 
concert on Monday evening included two 
Wagner excerpts. The first was the scene from 
the second Act of “ Gdtterdiimmerung”in which 
Hagen calls together the vassals to welcome 
Gunther and his bride Brynhilde. This is a 
most impressive scene on the stage, but it 
makes too much noise with too little effect in 
a concert room. The other was Sachs’s 
address to Walther and the closing chorus 
from “ Die Meistersinger ”; and these arequite 
enjoyable though torn from their imposing sur¬ 
roundings. Mr. Max Heinrich sang with taste 
and dramatic power, while the Eichter choir 
displayed much energy. Mile. Clementine de 
Vere, a new soprano vocalist, made a first 
appearance. Her voice is clear and bright. 
Her rendering of the Aria “Gli augui d’in- 
femo ” was not altogether successful, but she 
sang in an artistic and expressive manner an 
air from Dvorak’s neglected Oratorio, “St. 
Ludmila.” The programme included Cheru¬ 
bini’s fine “ Medce ” Overture, and Beethoven’s 
C minor Symphony, to both of which the 
orchestra did full justice. 

J. S. Siiedlock. 


STANFORD’S TOURIST MAPS. 


EUROPE.—STANFORD'S PORTABLE 

MAP, showing the Kail wavs, Ac. Scale, 105 inilcn to an 
inch; size 33in. by 30. Coloured anil mounted in case, 
10s. 

CENTRAL EUROPE—DAVIES’S MAP 

containing all the Hail ways and Stations. Ronds, Rivers, 
and Chief Mountain Ranges are clearly delineated. Scale, 
21 miles to an inch ; size, 47 in. by 38. Mounted in case, 
lfis. 

NORWAY. - WILLSON’S HANDY 

MAP of NORWAY SOUTH of THONDIIJEM. Scale, 
‘Jo mile, to an inch; size, H in. by 21. Coloured and 
folded for the pocket, Js. 

BRITISH ISLES.-DAVIES’S NEW 

RAILWAY MAP of the BRITISH ISLES and TART 
of FRANCE. Scale, 22 miles to an inch: size 31 in. by 
38. In ease, l)s. 

ENGLAND & WALES-STANFORD’S 

LONDON ATLAS RAILWAY and STATION MAP. 
Seale, lo miles to an inch; m/o. -to in, l>y 18. Coin n red 
and mounted in ease, 12s. <kl. The Four Sheets can also 
be had separately size of each, 22in. by 2fi. Coloured 
and mounted in ease, each 5s. 

ENGLAND & WALES-STANFORD’S 

PORTABLE MAP, with tho Railways very clearly 
delineated. Seale, 15 miles to fin inch ; size, 32 in. by 28. 
Coloured and mounted in case, 7s. Gd. 

ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT -TOUR- 

I ST’S MAP. With fill the Roads and Paths marked and 
Heights given. Seale, 1 inch to a mile ; size, 27 in. by 32 . 
Price, with Roads and T^akcs Coloured, folded in rover, 
2s. lid.; full-coloured, 4s. Gd.; mounted in ease, 7s. Gd. 

ISLE of WIGHT-TOURIST’S MAP. 

Seale. 1 inch to a mile; size, 27 in. bv 21 ; and descriptive 
VISITOR’S GUIDE. Folded, plain, Is.; coloured, 
Is. Gd.; mounted, :3s. Gd. 

NORTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP. 

Scale, 3 miles to an inch ; size, 34 in. by 27 : and descrip¬ 
tive VISITOR’S GUIDE. Folded, plain, Is. fid.; 
coloured, 2s.; mounted, 5s. 

SOUTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP. 

Scale, 3} miles to an inch ; size, 34 in. bv 27 : and descrip¬ 
tive "VISITOR'S GUIDE. Folded, plain, Is. fid.; 
coloured, 2s.; mounted, 5s. 

LONDON.-COLLINS’S STANDARD 

MAP. Seale, 4 inches to a mile; size, 31', in. by 27. With 
an illustrated GUIDE. Coloured, incase. Is.; extended 
size, 34J in. by 34J) and full-coloured, Is. Gd.; mounted, 
:3s. 6d. 

LONDON— DAVIES’S BRITISH 

METROPOLIS. Scale, 3 inches to a mile; size, 3Gin. 
l>y 25J. Coloured and mounted in case, 7s. fid.; or with 
continuation .southward beyond the Crystal Palace, 11s. 
Other Maps at 8e. and 5e. Gd. 


LONDON ATLAS MAPS. 

The following Maps, selected from STANFORD'S 
LONDON ATLAS, cun be had separately, mounted in 
a convenient form for the pocket, price .is. each:— 

EUROPE. | GREECE. 

ENGLAND. PALESTINE. 

SCOTLAND. INDIA, NORTH. 

IRELAND. 

DENMARK and ICELAND. 

SWEDEN and NORWAY. 

GERMANY, WEST. 

„ EAST. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

SWITZERLAND. 

NETHERLANDS. 

COUNTRIES round 
MEDITERRANEAN. 

FRANCE. 

SPAIN and PORTUGAL. 

ITALY, NORTH. 

„ SOUTH. 


SOUTH. 

1BURMAH. 


CEYLON. 

! CHINA 
JAPAN. 

BORNEO. 

AFRICA 

the CENTRAL AFRICA 
SOUTH AFRICA 
| MANITOBA 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
VICTORIA (AUSTRALIA), 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 


London ; EDWARD STANFORD, 

26 and 27, CocKsri'u Street, Chaiung Cross, S.W. 


HURST & BLACKETTS 

PUBLICATIONS. 

NEW WORK BY THE REV. A. O. L’ESTRANGE. 

Now ready, in 1 vol., demy Pvo, 12a. 

LADY BELCHER AND 
HER FRIENDS. 

With Portrait of I.ady Belcher. 

By the Rev. A. G. L’ESTRANGE, 

Author of “ The Friendships of Mary Russell Milford,- 4c. 

" Mr. L Eptrane. has given a pleasant ae-ount of a clever and geniaf 
woman, well known m society till her death unlv last year. There is 
thus N. arcely a name distinguished during the eighty years of her life 
l. :t h ik.!> b-ine mention in IIicm: page*... .Many . f the anmlote* have 
tin 1 charm of novelty as well as raemess and reuder the book eminently 
readable ami attractive."— Attend' urn. 

} ,r \ UU'trange’s account of ‘ La ly Belcher and her Friend* ’ if 
Itkei\ to plow: acceptable to all who love anecdotes about well-known 
jMDple. —<ilobr. 


THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

In 1 vol., crown svo, 6s. 

BENCH and BAR; Reminiscences of 

T;, “ l "< an Aiidsnt 11 >«■ Bjr Mr. Serjeant ROBINSON. 
\N itli Apin udix and Portrait of the Author. 

UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
Sixtieth Edition, l vol., royal Hvo, ais. #J., bound, gilt edge*. 

LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 

ACE for 18111 . Corrected by the Nobility. 


NEW NOVELS. 

NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A MOORLAND IDYL. 


By Algernon 

.Loth of thin 


(ilSSIN’Ii, Author of “A Village llainjidcti," 

Pai isli," Ac. a vol*. 

HAYTHORNE’S DAUGHTER. By 

PAUL WARREN. 3 vols. J 

A HARVEST of TARES. By Vere 

"v's BRING, Author of “A Modem Delilah,- “Barca Id i no," Ac. 

• V ‘ A ' , /! rvc T t of T * r ™ recommended as likely to amuse and 

interest the lover of light and entertaiuing literature from btart to 
finish. —Sat unlay Revtcic. 

A LIFE'S DEVOTION. By Lady 

AIKf'INIA SANI)AItS, Author of “A Litter Repentance.- 3 vols. 
Among the modern novels Lidy Virginia Suidars’s • A Life’s Devo¬ 
tion is one of the most pleasing. — J/o minp Pott. 

THE HERMITS of CRIZEBECK. By 

•'•'•OD.Ii.K A 2c EI ’3 Vol " tb ° r ■■ AMod ' m0r "’ k 

“The work Ins more hues of interest than the maiu one. It is well 
written throughout, and deserves to W widely read.”— Scotsman. 


A LADY of MY OWN. By Helen 

. LEWIS, Author of •• Her Heart’s Retire.- 3 vols. 

... -Vi is an eminently Pleasing novelist, who has, moreover, 

the gift of natural and unafketed pathos .* - —Morning Pont 

A RAINBOW at NIGHT. By M. E. 

ti UU CLERC, Author of * Mistress Lea trice Coin?.** “ vols. 

This novel contains some capital character sketching, and is written 
in an exceptionally attractive style.”— Herald. 

KINSFOLK. By Mary Deane, Author 

of “St. Lriavels " “Q"atrefoH," Ae. 3 vol* 

•There are to be found in * Kinsfolk * many of the features of a 
novel. As ht-rature, in the strict sense of the word, it is excellent i 
the writing is that of a cultivated woman with a natural gittof expres¬ 
sion ; some at least of the characters are liotli lifelike and realisable i 
anu at times the story has real narrative interest,” 

Manchester Examiner. 

THE PHILADELPHIAN. By Lonis 

JOHN JENNINGS, M.P., Author of “The Millionaire.** Ac. 


A SELECTION FROM 

HURST & BLACKETT'S 

STANDARD LIBRARY. 

EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5*. 

BY THE AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 

JOHN HALIFAX,GENTLE- | CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 

A NOBLE LIFE. 
HANNAH. 

T1IE UNKIND WORD. 

A BRAVE LADY. 

STUDIES from LIFE. 
YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 

BY THE AUTHOR of “SAM SLICK.” 


MAN 

A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 
ABOUT WOMEN. 

A LIFE for a LIFE. 
NOTHING NEW. 

MISTRESS and MAID. 

THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 


or. 


THE OLD JUDOE; 

LIFE in a Colony. 
TRAIT8 of AMERICAN 
HUMOUR. 

The AMERICANS at HOME 


NATURE and HUMAN 
NATURE. 

WTSE SAWS and MODERN 
INSTANCES. 

BY DB. GEORGE MAO DONALD. 

DAVID ELGINIIROD. I ALEC FORBES. 

ROBERT FALCONER. | SIR GIBBIE. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

ADAM GRAEME. I LIFE of IRVING. 

LAIltD of NOIiLAW. A ROSE in JUNE. 

AGNES. | PHtEiiE, JUNIOR. 

IT WAS A LOVER .AND HIS LASS. 


London : HURST & BLACKETT, Limited. 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 

VoL V. JULY. No. 7. 

Royal 8vo, M pages, Double Columns, la. 6d. 

Contents. 

A F.. IP'USMAN.—A DYERS A HI A ORTHOGR APHICA. 

K. SKVM<»FR CONWAY.—ORIGIN of the LATIN GERUND and 
GKKl'NRl VE. 

J I*. J'O^TGATE.—LATIN FUTURE INFINITIVE in -Tl’RVM. 

F T T\Ki:r.LL -GREEK DELIDERATIYE SUBJUNCTIVE in 
KE1.ATIVK CLU CKS 

P. * IIWENKE - APPARATUS CRITICUS on CICERO DE 
NATTILY DEORUM. 

Fl'UY> NEMEAN ODES. J. E Kamovs. 

MEUKY-S EDITION of the BIRDS. R. Y. Tyrrell. 

mP'Kter notices. 

(•KEEK ELEGIACS. L. Camtiiell. 

*Mr\vai»¥ n <Air«ta. 

Ki rENT LITERATURE F. G. K. 

A KKPLY to 1 ’RgKESsoR GoMPERZ. II. Rimucii*. 

IT KTIIER NOTES hy 11. Khu.ykd*, W. Wysi:, E. S. Thomi-sox, 

E. PosTK. 

>•< TFS. 

monthly record 
(OM tF.SPitN PENCE. 

AH' HAEOLoGY. 

81’MMARIES of PERIODICALS. 

biblumirapiiy. 

X n -The CLASSICAL REVIEW f«.r March, A pril, May. and June 
'•nPiitis a f ill List of all the Emendations on the Text of the 
'Afbjraiu?*' rir/AiTtta w ittered throughout the various philological 
jccriid? of England and tin- Continent, together with notes on the 
• mu .md di*ius.-n>ns on philological mid historical points raised l.y 
;!e i.e«h-.li.covered work attii*>nted to Aristotle. These niiinU n> 
art iiabsitusalile to any ttudeut of the new Aristotle. 

THE 

JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Emtid nr I. ABRAHAMS and C. <i. MONTEFlORE. 

Vol. III. JULY'. No. 12. 

Price ; Annual Subscription, post free, ids. 

Contents. 

CKITI AL PROBLEMS of the SECOND PART of ISAIAH I. By I 

l’rof. T. K. Cun si:. 

THE LITERATI' REof the JEWS in YEMEN. By Dr. A. Nmhumi. 

A TENTATIVE CATALOGUE of BIBLICAL METAPHORS. By 

C G. Mimi.i i*>hK 

THE QUOTATIONS from ECCLF^IASTICUS in RABBINICAL 
LITERATURE. By Pi of. S. Son: not. 

THE SABBATH LIGHT. By M. Fkiedmaxx. 
ftlt\T is the ORIGINAL LANGUAGE of tho WISDOM f 
S'»l,nMoN ? By J. FkkCOEX tiiAf.. 

THE L\W and RECENT CRITICISM. By Prof S. S. iim iit».r. 
iKirit'AL Xi*T ICES—Pseudo-Arist-deles tiher die Socle, hy Dr. A. 
Nm hai mi— Mi<Ino.i) Tehillim, hy Dr. A. Nm iiu kr — CuiiMir und 
CoufiMati.-ii hi-hiiiiwlien Bucher in Kii<-heiiMaate. »y Dr. A. 
Nti i'i' ik—J udcuthum und Chribtcutliuin : ilire Zukuuft, by C. G. 

M >*TM loKK. 

Nt'TE> and DISCUSSIONS—Three Centime* of the llagiti F.imilv, 
'*>■ .1 a*J ml.i'n.niristian Polemic* in Znliir, by W. 

l;»* "mi-A Contribution to the History of the Term “ Massorah,” 
by W. Duiii.k. 

David Ni rr. 270 and 271, Strand. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. M5, will be published ou WEDNESDAY, JULY 15 tii. 

I MEMOIR of JOHN MURRAY. 

II. PLAUTUS and HIS IMITATORS. 

III. SIR ROBERT PEEL'S CORRESPONDENCE. 

IV. LINCOLNSHIRE. 

V. TALLEYRAND. 

VI. THE M AKING of GERMANY. 

VII. MEDIEVAL ATHENS. 

Mil. T11E LATER JANSENISTS. 

IX. GIOVANNI MORELLI. 

X. CONFLICT BETWEEN CAPITAL and LABOUR. 

Juiix Ml rhw, AIK-marle Street. 


THE LEADENHALL PRESS, 

10, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

CORNERED. By Norman Porritt. 

I/>ndon, The Leaden hall Press, 60, Lendenliall Street, 
E.C. 2 a. lid. 

THE DEVIL'S ACRES. Illustrated by 

Kenneth M. Kkeaping. London, The Lendenliall Press, 
50, Leadenh.il 1 Street, E.C. «'te. (id. 


LAYS of a LAZY LAWYER. By Al-So. 

I/melon, The 1/eadcnhull Tress, CO, Leadenhall Street. 
E-C. 1 h. 

CP BATIC A; or. Leaves from a Curate’s Note-book. 

MY FIRST CURACY. By the Rev. Sydney 

1IOSTYN. Ixradon, The Leadenhall Press, 50, Lenden- 
hall Street, E.C. 2s. 6d. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APART¬ 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 

OX 

M 0 E D E R’S HIRE SYSTEM, 

The original, best. and moi<t liberal. Suite all. 

Founded a.d jsrh. 

Puxoiih direct from thy Manufacturer, from £10 to £ 10 , 000 . 

Cash pri< e§. No extra charge for time given. 

Catalogue*, Estimates, Press Opinion*, Testimonials Post Free. 

F. MOKDER, 

WS, 2 ®, 250. Tottenham Court Road, W. (Kindly note numbers.) 
Goods carefully Rem ved and Warehoused. 


The Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings hy Gsiin>J>orough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Hehinalz, Arc., of Portraits hy Roll, It.A., 
Unless, It. A ; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, A.It.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy s Hospital; “Spuing,” by Herbert Draper, &c., Ac. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— 

T1IE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFOED STEEET, LONDON, 
s remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art, 
The new Pamphlet, “AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art,’’ post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per po&t, for Sixpeuce, 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


THEATRES. 


Q 0 U R T THEATRE, 

Every Evening at !>, THE LATE LAMENTED. , 

Messrs. A. Cecil, H. Standing, A. Avnesworth. F. Cape, 

G. Fanjuhar, C. Bock, and J. Clulow; Mesdames It. Filipi>i, 
E. Phelps, Harrington, and John Wood. 

Pre ceded , ats.15, by A M UTU AL MISTAKE._ 

CRITERION THEATRE. 

^ lessee and Manager, Mr. Cii ari.es Wyxdiiam. 

Every Evening, at i». DAVID GAURIOK. 

Messrs. ('buries Wyndliuin, W. Farren. G. Guldens, W. 
Pdakeley, 8. Valentine, 8. llewson, F. Atherley, and F. Emery; 
Mixlames M. A. Victor, K. Miller, and Mary Moore. 

Preceded, at 8.20, hy 11E AI >S OK I’ A1LS._ 

T) R U R Y L ANE THEATRE. 

^ Sole Lessee and Manager, Augustus HAnms. 

Every Evening, at 7.45, DK1XK. 

Mr. Charles Warner, Messrs. C. Glonney, E. Gurney. J. 
Cross, W. Morgan, A. Phillip*, If. Teiriss, R. Tower; Mes- 
ditmes Jessie Milhvard, Ada Neil son, Min. Billington, Alice 
Kingsley, and Kate James. 

T Y R I C T II E A T~r7e. 

" Lessee and Manager, Mr. Houace Skdgkr. 

This Evening at 8.15. LA ('IGA 1 -K. 

Pr ece ded, at 7.30, by LOVE and I.AW. 

pRINCE of WALES’ ^THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Skdgkr. 

This Evening, at !>, a Musical Play without words, entitled 
I/ENFANT PKODKiUE. 

Preceded, at 8 15, by THE GYPSIES._ 


A UTS, CRAFTS, and LOAN ENHIBI- 

fA TlOX, KENDAL, W ESTMUBLAND. 

To be OPENED by H U H. TIIE FillN< ESS LOUISE, 
at the eml of AUGUST, isy|. 

ARTISTS wish in? to EXHIBIT F1ITTKK8 or DRAWINGS on 
SM E, an- invited lo ciniuunie itt at wife uitli the iualei>i^iu-il, who 
will supply fin ins of entry, and all necessary information ami par¬ 
ticulars. 

Tiikodoul dk Komi:, lion. Sec. (Section II.), 

21, StranimiK’ate, Kendal. 


y 00L0GICAL son ETY’S 

rntLRMTIoNS. 


LATEST 


PROCEEDINGS of the GENERAT, MEETINGS 

f... S( ICNTIKII m sIMISSf.f III.- ZOOL'II.II II, SIM-IETV ..f 
LuNlniN, f.,r Mo 1 Ybar Fait I., coiitainim; the Fa pci s ivail 

iu January ami February, with 14 Plates, price I2 k. 

TRANSACTIONS of the SitCIETY. Vol. XIII., 

Part 11 ., price 21s., containing the following Papers 
Prof. W. K PA UK EIt, Fits., on TIIE MoRPHoLOGY of a 
KE1TILIAN BIRD UI’IXTIIVCVM C$ Cltl> r.l T CA With 
4 Plates. 

Prof. F. JEFFREY BELL. F Z.S, CoNTltIBUTI0N8 to our 
KNOWLEDGE of the ANTI PATH A RIAN CORALS. With 2 
Plates. 

Th>se Publications may In* obLiim-d at the Sikiktv’s (.?, 

Hanover Square, W.b at Messrs. Lonom W'*, the Sieiety's l'ubhchers 
(Paternoster Row, E.l’J, or through any Bookseller. 


Q A V 0 Y THEATRE. 

Proprietor and Manager, K. D’Ovi.y Caiitk. 

Every Evening, at 8 and every Saturday Afternoon, at 
2 .50, the new Indian eoinic Opera, in (wo aetx, entitled, 

THE NAUTCU GIRL; or, The Raiah of Clintneypore. 
Libretto hy George Dance, mu*ie by Eiward Solomon, w ith 
lyrics by George Dance and Frank Despre/.. 

cT. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

^ Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Gkouge Alexander. 

1 las Evening, at 8..’J0, THE IDLER. 

To H. R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

J^RAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

X _I'lKS. Also. _ _ _ 

J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SULK AI>I>RKSS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


Mb. HEItBERT STENf'ER’S NEW WORK. 

Now ready, in One Vol., 8vo. Price s*. 

TUSTICE: beinp Part IV. of the 

tJ FlUNt'IPLES of ETHICS, by Hkkhkut Sckniku. 


Williams * Noroate, 14, Heurietta-street, Coveut Garden 

0W TO PUECHASE A HOUSE FOE 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OK A PLOT OF LAND, 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MoNTII. 

The BIRKBEC'K ALMANACK, with full particular* post-free, 
ou application. Francis Ravl.xm.roit. Manager. 


H 


I ESTABLISHED 1 W, 1 . 

B I R K B E C K BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

Til REE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand. 

1 TWo per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £W 0 
j STOCKS, SHAKES, and ANNU ITU S i uiclmseil and tt>ld. 

SAYINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank leeeirrK small sum* on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate ot Til BEK PER ( ENT. per 
annum, on each completed £1. Fkamis Kav».n.sciu»t Manager. 


FRY’S 

PURE 

Sir C. A. Cameron —“ I 


Lancet — 1 Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times — “ Eminently suitable 

for Invalids.” 


rresuient Loyal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland. 


CONCENTRATED 

COCOA 


have never 
tasted Cocoa 
that I like so 
well.” 

Paris Exhibition 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. rRY & SONS 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT NEW BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE OF JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND. 

With Portrait and Facsimile Letter. Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. 


[ J uly 15. 


A NEW ADVENTURE BOOK.-Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3 b. 6d. 

THE FOUNTAIN of YOUTH. By Erasmus Dawson, 

M.B. Edited by FAUL DEVON. With 2 Illustrations by Hume N is bet. 

NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE TOWER. By Walter 


BESANT, Author of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” Ac. 
crown 8vo. 


With 12 Illustrations by Charles Green. 3 vols.. 


written 


Mr. Walter Besant’s latest novel is a spirited and eminenily interesting study of dc moniac possession. The story is 
?n with great power, and tometimes with almo«t tragic intensity.”— Daily TcUyraph. 


“ * St. Katherine’s by the Tower’ is as pood a story as Mr. Besant has written, and shows bis characteristic gifts at their 

best.It is admirable w ork throughout; and the story soon takes a strong hold upon cne’s interest, and maintains it to 

the end.”— Scotsman. 

BELL BARRY. By R. Ashe King, Author of “The 

Wearing of the Green,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

“Bright and pungent narrative, a fine sense of humour, animated dialogue, and living and lovable characters. 

Altogether, ‘ Bell Bairy ’ is a novel of unusual and, in reme points, powerful interest.”— Fret man'a Journal. 

A CHILD WIDOW. 

3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ There is not a lay figure in the book. Mrs. Williamson’s style is always eloquent, often pathetic, and invariably in good 
taste . .. The book is distinctly a book to he read.”— Vanity Fair. 

“ Promises to become very widely popular. Mrs. Williamson, in a very original and intensely interesting story, has drnw-n 
firmly hut with great delicacy the portrait of a sweet young girl upon whom high fortune has fallen unsought and almost 
unawares. Thoughtful readers will he struck with many passages. Some show a tine poetic feeling, others a strong sense 
of beauty in nature.”— World. 


By Mrs. F. H. Williamson. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS, &c. 

THE WORD and the WILL. By James Payn. | THE HOLY ROSE. By Walter Besant. 

“A story which is filled with all Mr. PnynV skill in const ruction With a Frontispiece by Fred. Barnard, 

and felicity of touch. A lit-M of nation which is all buushiuc of , ... . , . ... n. *... - 

lmmour and fiuwcrs of fancy /'-Jtaily Atin. A delightful volume. - Glow* Citizen. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


No. H. NOW READY. 

Published Quarterly, price 2s.; Annual Subscription, 5s. 6d. 

The London and Middlesex 
Notebook. 

An Illustrated Magazine devoted to the 
Local History and Antiquities of the 
Cities of London and Westminster and 
the County of Middlesex. 

EDITED 1IY 

W. P. W. PHILLIMOEE, M.A., B.C.L., 

COXTBSTS OF NO. II. 

LORD MAYORS and SHERIFFS irm r . JAMES I. 
CHISWICK STREET and PLACE NAMES. 

THE CROMWELLS of EALING and FELTHAM. 
LONDON and MIDDLESEX WILLS. 

A LONDON COM. of OYER and TERMINER in law. 
GUNNER8BURY. 

ON a PALvEOLITHTC IMPLEMENT of PECULIAR 
FORM from OXFORD STREET. 

THE FEATHERS, HAND COURT. 

LONDON and MIDDLESEX GENTRY in 1673. 

THE SAINTLY MBS. GODOLPHIN. 

MONUMENTAL BRASSES in the CITY. 

MARGARET DELY. 

UUERIES and REPLIES. 

PARKER STREET, W.C. 

BOOK NOTICES. 

NEW VOLUME OP THE BOOK-LOVER’S 
LIBRARY. 

Edited by HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 

In fcap. 8vo, cloth, price K fid.; on hand-made paper, 
Roxburgh, 7a. Gd.; I.arge Paper, 21 b. each net. 

The Story of the Imitatio 
Christi. 

By LEONARD A. WIIEATLEY. 

The preceding Volumes in this Scrub ere — 

STUDIES in JOCULAR LITERATURE. By W. C. 

Hazlitt. 

NEWSPAPER REPORTING in OLDEN TIME and 
TO-DAY. By John Pendleton. 

HOW to CATALOGUE a LIBRARY. By Henry 
B. Wheatley, F.S.A. 

FOREIGN VISITORS in ENGLAND, and What 
They Thought of Us. By Edward Smith. 

THE BOOK of NOODLES: Stories of Simpletons; 
or, Fools and their Follies. By W. A. Clolston. 

THE ENEMIES of BOOKS. By William Blades. 

THE STORY of SOME FAMOUS BOOKS. By 

Frederick Saunders. 

GLEANINGS in OLD GARDEN LITERATURE. 
By W. C. Hazlitt. 

THE DEDICATION of BOOKS. To Patron and 
Friend. By Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. 

MODERN METHODS of ILLUSTRATING BOOKS. 

THE LITERATURE of LOCAL INSTITUTIONS. 
By G. L. Gomme, F.S.A. 

OLD COOKERY BOOKS and ANCIENT CUISINE. 
By W. C. Hazlitt. 

HOW to FORM a LIBRARY. By Henry B. 
Wheatley, F.S.A. 


Londou : Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. By W. Clark 

RUSSELL. 

'* One of tlit- host ftorirs Mr. Clark Russell has over written ; it* in¬ 
tercut is never for a moment allowcl to flog."— La. nit Mercury. 


BROOKE FINCHLEY’S DAUGHTER. By 

Maiiy Alukkt. 

FOR FAITH and FREEDOM. By Walter 
Bkkant. 

THE TENTS of SHEM. By Ghast Ali.es. 

BETWEEN LIFE and DEATH. By Frank 
Babrktt. 

BLIND LOVE. By Wilkik Cullixb. 

THE LEGACY of CAIN. By Wilkie Collin*. 
THE LAWTON GIRL. By Harold Fredkric. 


THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES of 

PHRA the PHOENICIAN. By EDWIN LE6TEK 
ARNOLD. With 12 Illustrations by H. M. Paget. 


A FELLOW of TRINITY. By Alas St. Anns. 
With a "Note” by Oi.ivpr Wendell Holmes. 

A NOBLE WOMAN. By Hkxry Greyille. 

SOWING the WIND. By E. Lynx Listox. 

THE DEAD MAN’S SECRET. By J. E. Ml ddock. 

PAUL JONES’S ALIAS. By Christie Murray and 

H. Herman. 

GUILDEROY. By Oitda. 

AN OCEAN TBAGEDY. By W. Clark Russell. 


TINKLETOP’S CRIME. By O- R. Si ms._ 

SELECTIONS from the WORKS of CHARLES READS. With an 

Introduction by Mr*. ALEXANDER IRELAND, and a Steel-plate Portrait, Crown 8vo, buckram, fo. 

“ Decidedly a happy thought Every phase of Reade’s literary work in, we think, adequately represented.” 

Ls.tas Mtrcvry. 

London: CHATTO & WIN DUS, 214, Piccadilly, W. 


Printed by ALEXANDER ft BHEFHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane; Published by HENRY YILLER8, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


“ An admirable piece of work."— Academy. 

SUNNY STORIES and SOME SHADY THE BISHOPS’ BIBLE. By D. Christie 

ONES. By JAMES PAYN. With a Frontii-jutce by MI'ItHAY and IIENIIY HERMAN. 

Fred. Barnard. I " An iiip.Tii.'Us unit touching .tory, ami well told. It is full of good 

" An excellent Ifook.'— Glasgow Herald. | character*.'*— World. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “A SOCIAL DEPARTURE.” 

AN AMERICAN GIRL in LONDON. By Sara Jeannette Duncan, Author of 

“ A Social Departure.” With 80 Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. Crown 8vo, cloth cxira, 7s. 6d. 

“ It is a brilliant book, and deserves to be read widely.”— Speak’ r. 

A NEW HUMOROUS TRAVEL BOOK. 

TWO GIRLS on a BARGE. By V. Cecil Cotes. 

F. H. Townsend. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

HENRY HERMAN’S NEW BOOK. 

A LEADING LADY: a Story of the Stage By Henry Herman, joint-Author 

of “ The Bishops’ Bible,” “ One Traveller Returns,” Arc. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 2s. Gd. 

“ The story is vividly written, has tome clever sketches of character, and is well woith reading.”— Slope. 


With 44 Illustrations by 

[ Shortly. 


DR. A. WILSON’S NEW SUMMER BOOK. 

By Dr. Andrew Wilson, F.RSE. 


With 25 Illus- 


GLIMPSES of NATURE. 

trationg. Clown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 

“ Readers of the JUuatiat*-d London Xncs will recognise in the genial author of many a picturesque column of * Science 
Jottings ’ an old and agreeable friend. Dr. Wilson, in a bright informal way, discourses in this accurate and entertaining 
book on sea-atoms, dandelion down and other uspects of popular science.”— Speaker. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
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The academy. 


STANDARD WORKS 

FOR THE LIBRARY. 


Prof. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME 

to the TIME of ATTGVSTT'K. Tmnxlntcvl by T)r. 
TlKKSON. The ropukir Edition. 4 vols., nmra 
8vo, £2 ti-. fid. 

Also sold sppnintcly as follows:- Vols. I. and IT., 21s.; 
Vol. III., 10s. fsl.; Vol. IV., 15s. 


THE ROMAN PROVINCES. Being 

the ITistorv of Rome from Cn*snr to Diocletian. By 
Professor MOMMSEN. Translated by Rev. 1*. W. DICK¬ 
SON. 2 vols., Svo, with Maps, .‘Mis. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 

From the Dorman of Professor MAX Dl'NCKKR. lly 
EVELYN ABBOTT. M.A., LL.D., of Ballad College, 
Oxford. fi vols., demy Svo. Each Volume can be 
obtained separately, 21s. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 

of the WORLD. By Professor CREASY. Library 
Edition. Demy Svo, 10 s. Oil. Popular Edition. Crown 
Svo, Os. 


THE HISTORY of the RISE and 

PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITI TK>N. By 
Sir EDWARD CREASY', late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
Fourteenth Edition. Crown Svo, Os. 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 

CANTERBURY'. Ry WALTER FARQt'HAR HOOK, 
late Dean of Chichester. ST. AUGUSTINE to JUXON. 
12 vols., demy Svo, £0. Each separately with the 
ception of III. reprinting, IV., VI., and VII.). 15s. Tlie 
New Series begins with Vol. VI. Vol. XII. is the Index. 


THE HISTORY of JERUSALEM: 

Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modem. Ry WALTER 
RESANT, M.A . and E. H. PALMER. M A., late 
Professor of Arabia, Cambridge. A New Edition, large 
crown Hvo, with Map, 7s. «kl. 


THE HISTORY of the GREAT 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. Fmm the French of 
M. THIERS. Ry FREDERICK SlloRERL. With 11 
Fine Engmvings, ami Portrait;: of the most Celebrabsl 
Personages ref* iri'd to in the work, engraved oil Steel by 
YY'illiam Greatbaeh. 5 vols., demy Svo, lUis. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 

ANTOINETTE. QUEEN of FRANCE and NAVARRE. 
Ry JEANNE LOUISE HENRI ETJ’R CAM PAN. 1-iid 
Lndy-in-YVniting. With Memoir of Mad aim* Cain pan, by 
MM. RARRIERE and MAIGNE. New and Revised 
Edition, with additional Notts and Portrait Crown 
Svo, <Is. 


THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 

From the French of M. GUIZOT. Ry ANDREW 
SCOBLE. Crown Svo, with 1 Toil rails, r«*. 


THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 

SCt’iTS. Emm the French of M. MIGNET. Ry 
ANDREW SCOBLK. Willi 2 Portraits, <>s. 


THE FRENCH HUMOURISTS, from 

11,.- TWKI.FTn lo Ihi- XIXtTKKNTH CKNTURY. liv 
WA1.TKK J1KKANT. Ml, Oirbt's Cull., Cmn.. Author 
of “ Studies in Early French Poetry,*' Ac. Svo, 15s. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publishers in Ordinary to lit r Majesty the Qeeen. 


Messrs. HUTCHINSON & CO.’S 

LIBRARY EDITION 

OF 

POPULAR NOVELS 

BY AUTHORS OF TITK DAY. 

In cloth , gilt top , * 2 <. (>d each. 

The Guardian rays “ Messrs. Hutchinson's Popula 
Library is really a most prombing and remarkable sign o 
the times. Here we have the old-established novel docked of 
its superfluous spaces and margins, and offered to the reader 
neatly hound, nicely printed, comfortable to handle, with 
plenty of matter anil interest, and all for the modest sum 
of 2s. lid.” _ _ 


By MRS. RIDDELL. 

Austin Friars. 

Too Much Alone. 

The Rich Husband. 
Maxwell Drewitt. 

Far above Rubies. 

A Life’s Assize. 

The World in the 
Church. 

Home, Sweet Home. 
Phemie Keller. 

Race for Wealth. 

The Earl’s Promise. 
Mortomley’s Estate. 
Frank Sinclair’s Wife. 
The Ruling Passion. 
My First and My Last 
Love. 

City and Suburb. 
Above Suspicion. 

Joy after Sorrow. 

By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 

Mount Eden. 

Gerald Estcourt. 
Love's Conflict. 

Too Good for Him. 
Woman against 
Woman. 

For Ever and Ever. 
Nelly Brooke. 
Veror.ique. 

Her Lord and Master. 
The Prey of the Gods. 
The Girls of Fevtr- 
sham. 

Mad Dumaresq. 

No Intentions. 
Petronel. 

Miss Harrington's 
Husband. 

[Yust Ready. 

By JOSEPH HATTON. 

Clyiie. 

The Tallants of 
Barton. 

In the Lap of Fortune. 
Valley of Poppies. 

Not in Society. 
Christopher Kenrick. 
Cruel London. 

The Queen of 
Bohemia. 

Bitter Sweets. 

By Order of the Czar. 

[ '7/m/ Ready. 


By J. SHERIDAN LEFANU. 

J Checkmate. 

All in the Dark. 

Guy Deverell. 

The Rose and the 
Key. 

Tenants of Mallory. 
Willing to Die. 
Wylder’s Hand. 

By F. W. ROBINSON. 

Christie's Faith. 
Carry’s Confession. 
Under the Spell. 
House ol Elmore. 
Milly’s Hero. 

Mr. Stewart's Inten¬ 
tions. 

No Man's Friend. 
Wild Flowers. 

Poor Humanity. 
Owen, a Waif. 
Woodleigh. 

A Woman's Ransom. 
Mattie, a Stray. 
Slaves of the Ring. 
One and Twenty. 

By G. A. SALA. 

Quite Alone. 

By SIDNEY S. HARRIS. 

The Sutherlands. 
Rutledge. 

Christine. 

By ANNIE THOMAS. 

On Guard. 

Walter Goring. 

ByM.BETHAM EDWARDS 

Love and Mirage. 

By JOHN COLEMAN. 

The White Ladye of 
Roscmount. 

By SIR JULIUS VOGEL, 
K.C.M.G. 

A.D. 2 ,ooo ; or, 
Woman's Destiny. 

By HELEN MATHERS. 

Snm's Swceihcart. 

[fust Ready. 

By IZA DUFFUS HARDY. 

The Girl he did not 
Marry. [Just Ready. 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO., 
2.5, Paternoster Square. 


Sampson Lov, Marston & Company’s 

NEW BOOKS. 


NO W HEADY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 

THE BIOGRAPHY 

OF THE 



By G. W. E. RUSSELL. 


Being the New Volume in “ The Queen’s Prime Ministers ” 
Series. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, with new Photogravure Portrait. 
Price 38. 6d. 

THE IVoRLP .—“ YVritten in the manlv and independent 

spirit which we should expect in one of hi* lineage.An 

honest book.” 

THE SATERDAY REVIE IF. —“ Mr. Russell’s book is 
enriched by the recollections of some of Mr. Gladstone’* most 
eminent contemporaries, and by records which they have 
placed at his disposal. * 

THE S/’EAEER.— “Mr. Russell’s clear and able sketch of 
one whom he is justly proud to call his friend. 

THE DAILY NATES'.—“Mr. Russell has done his work 
with sound judgment and in excellent taste.... A worthy 
offering at the shrine of patriotism and genius.” 

THE DAILY TELLER AVI I .—'“ A singularly vivid an.l 
complete picture of one of the most striking figures of the 
Victorian era. Mr. Russell has done something to enable the 
English people, even where they differ most from Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy, to understand him better, and therefore 
to respect and admire him more.” 

&c. &c. 


•** A limited Large-Pa pci' Edition of the u Queen's 
Prime Ministers ” Series is in preparation. Orders 
taken only for the complete set at Four Guineas net, 
PnosnoTfs ox Arri.ir.vTiox. 

The Rural Ecocomj and Agriculture 
of Australia and New Zealand. 

As seen by ROBERT WALLACE, F.I.S., F.RS. Edin. 
Fiofessor of Agriculture and Rural Economy in the 
University of Edinburgh, Author of ‘‘India in 18S7.’ T 
“ Farm Live Stork of Great Britain,” Ac. YVith 8 Maps, 
80 Full-page Plates, and 20 Text Illustration#. Demy 
Svo, cloth, ONE GUINEA ntt. 

** Professor Wallace gives, as the result of personal observa¬ 
tion. a very complete and vciy instructive account of tlic 
agricultural methods and appliances in use throughout the 
principal Australasian colonies .”—The Tirnrs. 


FOUR WELSH COUNTIES : 

A Holiday Book about Brecknock, Carnarvon, 
Merioneth, and Pembroke. 

By E. A. KILNER. 

YVith Illustrations, crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

DONALD ROSS OF HEIMRA 

By WILLIAM BLACK, 

Author of “ In Far Lochabcr,” *‘ A Princess of Thule,” Ac. 

3 vols., crown Svo, cloth. 

“An admirable story.”— Athenainm. 

•* Its interest nc-vi r flags. There is much delicious humour.” 

“ It is soothing and invigorating to turn to Mr. William 
Black’s delightful pages after wandering for a time through 
the leagm s of dreary commonplace of less gifted writers. .... 
A brisk and picturesque story .”—Daily TrL graph. 


London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Lid., 
St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, 

Fleet Street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 18, 1891. 

No. 1002, New Series. 

Tiie Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript.. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
i f., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Lite and Letters of Robert Browning. By Mrs. 

Sutherland Orr. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Mi:s. Sutherland Orr, the intimate friend 
o; Robert Browning, and author of that 
Handbook to his works which is by far the 
most helpful aid to the understanding of 
them known to me, has now produced also 
a valuable biography of the poet. Not that 
I think that she has made us know the man 
?o completely as she has made us know 
the works, but that is hardly her fault. 
Publicly and privately Browning assured 
us that he did not wish to be known. If 
Shakspere “unlocked his heart with a 
sonnet key,” “the less Shakspere he,” 
exclaimed Mr. Browning in “ Pacohiarotto,” 
evidently with disapproval of such unlock- 
■~S ; though he at any rate does reveal 
himself in his work. And then there are 
the surviving friends to be considered. The 
adequate biography of a man lately living 
cannot be written by anybody who has good 
taste, even if he have the necessary infor¬ 
mation. And this book is in excellent taste, 
as well as in admirable English. Moreover, 
;t does add to our materials for under¬ 
standing the man, and is extremely inte¬ 
resting. But the author would not pretend 
under the circumstances that she has written, 
or could have written, an ideal biography, 
one to bo placed in the same category as 
P ’.swell’s Johnson, Hogg’s Shelley, Froude’s 
1 arlyle, or the autobiographies of Benvenuto 
• ellini and Eousseau. Browning would in 
h;s own great semi-dramatic poetry analyse 
Hu a man, or make him analyse himself, 
lown to the very minutest mental or moral 
mart; but he for his part refused to be so 
represented : he would remain rather a vast, 
ray-terious source, whence issued these 
1 'Miner-like photographed introspective per- 
-Miaiities. 

But assuredly the use of a biography is 
to make a man known, so that an expur¬ 
gated one cannot be so lively or lifelike as 
an unexpurgated. You do not want, of 

urse, a lot of irrelevant gossip about 
P pie with big names, around whom your 
ilanetoid revolved obeisant. But you do 
'ant incidents characteristic of the per- 
• r t.ality, however minute and trivial, if 
person be not so commonplace, and 
deprived of angles in Mrs. Grundy’s social 
nail, as to be unworthy of any record at all. 
Ar.d if the result of giving these, good and 
' id, beautiful and ugly, without unfairness 
aid with graphic force, be that you dislike 
'be subject portrayed, at least you get the 
presentment of a human creature, not of a 
shadow. The fault probably lies in the 


reader, who may be a Philistine or a Puritan 
of narrow type, a valet to whom no hero 
would be heroic because of the trivialities 
or weaknesses, which may yet bo even lovable 
on the nihil huniani principle, if you have eyes 
to see behind them, a human heart to tole 
rate, and some breadth of human wisdom to 
interpret. Froude’s Reminiscences interested 
me in Carlyle far more than I was interested 
before: if they showed me his rugged 
excrescences, they also showed me his 
tenderness, his affectionate remorse. There 
foro, much as I care for Mrs. Orr’s Life 
I am not sorry that we have Mr. Sharp’s 
little book too, which gives several good 
stories and picturesque details. But so does 
Mrs. Orr, whore she has a free hand, and 
can speak out — where she is dealing 
with the poet’s childhood, for instance 
Upon these one seizes with avidity. 

Delicious is the anecdote of the poet as a 
very little fellow doing his best to punish 
an old maid, Aunt Betsy by name, who, in 
aUuding to a certain so-called “ lovers' 
walk,” had laid a contemptuous emphasis, 
as some old maids are apt to do, upon the 
word “ lovers.” The child was too small to 
know exactly what a “ lover ” meant, but 
he took the word to indicate some sort of 
human occupation or pursuit; and being 
indignant (out of his universality of human 
sympathy) that any human function should 
be thus branded, he determined to show 
the old lady that there was something worse 
even than a lover—so ho slipped out of bed 
one night when she and his mother were 
taking tea, and rushed in, clawing the 
air, in full uudress, with a paper tail 
fastened on behind to represent a devil! 

This is tho version of the story I havo 
heard on good authority, though it is given 
a little differently by Mrs. Orr. His power 
of invention was remarkably precocious 
and he gave his mother, in tho course of the 
first walk he was considered old enough to 
take with her, a minute topographical 
description of his possessions in houses. 
He was devoted to his mother, and when ho 
went to his first school felt sure he could 
not survive the parting with her. Over a 
leaden cistern there, which he imagined 
might be his sepulchre, he would wave his 
hand when he passed, chanting, “ In 
memory of the unhappy Browning! ” He 
was then passionately religious, as were his 
parents, especially his mother, who is said 
to have been a very saintlike person, though 
not intellectual. But his energies as a child 
were turbulent and destructive. In later 
youth we are told that tho young man, who 
was educated at home and never sent to a 
public school, became somewhat bumptious 
and aggressive, feeling his own intellectual 
superiority, and not mixing much with com¬ 
panions of his own age. For this kind of 
energetic boy, with fairly good health, the 
school life would probably have been 
salutary. And this was, perhaps, tho only 
instance of defective judgment in the train¬ 
ing he received; it was in other respects 
wise and unusually sympathetic. His father 
was a man of remarkable power, whose own 
tastes were very similar to those of his more 
gifted son, to whom he gave wise counsel, 
much liberty for self-development, and 
plenty of opportunities for reading, the 


young man’s tastes in that direction being 
omnivorous. But neither was the education 
of his bodily powers neglected. 

A very curious story is told of the poet as 
a small child sidling round his bedroom in 
his nightgown, lest the reflection of him, 
half-dressed, should be seen in a mirror, 
which stood there, through the open door 
from outside—which things are an allegory 
of his reticence in later life. But this 
self-consciousness was probably produced 
in the precocious boy by his Puritan 
training. He was dovoted to animals. 
His mother used to read Croxall’s Fables to 
him and his sister; but the story in it 
of a lion who was kicked to death by 
an ass affected him so painfully that ho 
buried the book between the stuffing and 
the woodwork of an old dining-room 
chair, where it lay for lost. And ho cried 
so bitterly over the parrot who died of cold 
and hunger that a different ending had to 
be invented for the story. He kept owls, 
monkeys, hedgehogs, an eagle, and a couple 
of large snakes; once he brought in a 
lacerated cat to his mother, who sewed up 
and healed its wounds. As he grew older, 
he was permitted by his parents to choose 
his own walk in life, his decided choice 
being literature ; and circumstances did not 
oblige him to adopt a more lucrative pro¬ 
fession, either outside letters or among those 
lower branches of them which the public and 
the publishers are good enough to pay for. 
On the whole, nothing could be more favour¬ 
able and prosperous than the external cir¬ 
cumstances of this poet’s career, and ho had 
inherited a sound physical constitution. 
Saving for the death of his parents, and 
that of his wife—if we except also the long 
delay in the recognition of his genius—he 
had few of the trials and difficulties to con¬ 
tend with that so often fall to the lot of 
artists exceptionally gifted. 

Ho was of mixed German, Scotch, and 
Saxon race; whether there was Creole 
blood in his veins seems a vexed question. 
From all this we should have expected what 
we find, a combination of robustness, moral 
and intellectual, with the affectionate and 
sensitive temperament of the poet, and a 
sturdy, unflinching optimism which refused 
to be ruffled by ugly, staggering facts, or 
by the sinister, menacing expression upon 
that enigmatic countenance of the World- 
Sphinx. On the whole he was strong within, 
and well treated by circumstances ; so that, 
though not orthodox, he could keep the 
essentials of his early faith up to the last. 
He is rather the poet of human Will than 
the poet of Destiny. 

Mr. Browning married the woman of his 
choice; and we are left with the impression 
as of a marriage made in heaven. He and 
his wife were both poets, and appreciated 
one another’s genius. The man was 
chivalrous and of a constant nature; the 
woman was a true woman, before all a wife 
and a mother, her rich artistic flower grow¬ 
ing out of her humanity. No other kind of 
artistic flower is, indeed, of any permanent 
value. Browning unfeignedly spoke of her 
poetic genius ns greater than his own. 
Both adored their gifted child, educating 
him wisely ; and Mrs. Orr tells an anecdote 
very characteristic of “ Aurora Leigh 
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how when a trunk was lost containing a 
smart dress of the child’s, and also the 
MSS. of “ Aurora Leigh,” she cared a great 
deal more for the loss of the former. Mr. 
’rowning proposed to her the first day of 
is introduction to her on the invalid couch. 
This may have been rash ; hut he knew her 
nature from her books, and he said that 
pity entered largely into the feeling with 
which he had done it. She at first refused 
him; hut ho insisted. One can scarcely 
wonder at her father’s anger when the young 
poet took the sick girl surreptitiously away 
from his house, though one may wonder at 
his implacability afterwards; for, while it 
was a great responsibility for him to assume, 
she actually received a new lease of life, ns 
well as much enlargement both of mind and 
outlook upon the world. To the depths of the 
poet’s feeling for his wife, let “ Prospice ” 
testify, and the beautiful 11 0 lyric Love ! ” 
To me Mrs. Orr’s suggestion that many of the 
traits in Pompilia—surely the most beauti¬ 
ful character in his gallery of women- 
portraits—wore derived from his recollec¬ 
tions of his lost wife, notably the motherli¬ 
ness of Pompilia, is most interesting. And 
if his Pompilia becomes a little over-intel¬ 
lectual for such a simple girl, may not these 
recollections have in this respect confused 
him ? Mrs. Orr’s book is fully as interesting 
for the fresh light it throws on the character 
of this delightful woman and fine poet, as 
for the information we derive from it about 
her husband. Her lotters make ono long for 
more ; though one can fully sympathise with 
Mr. Browning in his anger at the intrusive 
person who wanted to mako money by 
printing private letters of hers tvhich got 
accidentally into his hands; as also in his 
anger with Fitzgerald. Why, ho used to 
kiss the doorstep of the church where they 
wore married when ho passed it! A certain 
hardness and over-intellectuality, of which 
his work sometimes gives the impression, 
was evidently balanced by very deep feel¬ 
ing ; and one is grateful to Mrs. Orr for 
having emphasised that, though indeed it 
might have been distinctly inferred from 
his poetry. How could a man devoid of 
strong feeling have painted Caponsacehi and 
Pompilia, or written “ Colombo’s Birthday ” ? 
The one point on which husband and wife 
differed seriously, and which even made a 
“ little riftwithin tlioluto,” was Spiritualism; 
and here I am free to avow' my conviction 
that Browning showed less subtlety and 
delicacy of insight into the obscurer trend of 
tho currents of modern thought than did his 
wife. “ Sludge ” is an over-clever piece of 
writing—prose, not poetry—but it does not 
express the whole truth ; and even so 
splendid a poem as “ Paracelsus ” suffers, 
as I have remarked elsewhore more at large, 
from the obscuration of this poet’s vision in 
those regions of thought we call “occult.” 
Beautiful and tender is his letter to Miss 
Haworth after his wife’s death. Thence¬ 
forward, after a miserable and lonely 
interval, Miss Sarianna Browning, his sister, 
became his almost inseparable, most con¬ 
genial housemate, and his fellow traveller. 

We have a glimpse here, but no more, 
into some of the poet’s warm friendships 
with men, and also into his still warmer 
friendly relationships with women. He was 


more expansive and confidential with them. 
But obviously not much can be told about 
the latter relationships, if only because there 
were so many. Mrs. Orr justly deprecates, 
indeed, a comparison that had been made 
betweon the subject of her biograph}' and 
Shelley or Byron, implying similarity; but 
the men were not much alike, either in 
their work or in their life. Browning was 
more constant in his affections, and he 
was not a poet of revolt; he was more 
conventional, with a good deal of respect 
for the world’s opinion. His nature was 
better balanced, morally stronger; he 
was not the slavo of passion, which 
perhaps corresponds to the fact that he 
was rather an objective than a subjec¬ 
tive poet. Not that he was often carried 
quite away from himself, as conscious 
centre, by tho inspiration, by the Divine 
Madness of which Plato speaks. ITe 
earnestly regarded and contemplated others 
with a view to analyse their motives, inter¬ 
preting thoso by his own very introspec¬ 
tive, self-analytic nature, and by the aid of 
a potent catholic imagination. I remember 
meeting him at a party of ordinary people 
years ago, and thinking how much more 
that piercing glance of his could see behind 
the almost impenetrable armour of vacuity 
worn by commonplace folk at a “ crush,” 
and symbolised appropriately by the ugly 
regulation uniform of swallow-tail coats or 
tho prettier fashion-plate frocks. Ho was 
scmi-dramaticrathor than dramatic—though, 
indeed, that is hardly true of some of bis 
shorter pieces, like “My Last Duchess,” 
and the “ Soliloquy in the Spanish Cloister.” 

Yet I think Mrs. Orr seems a little over¬ 
anxious to vouch for her hero’s excessive 
respectability. She rather resents Mr. 
Sharp’s assertion that ho consorted with 
tramps and gipsies at one time; and she 
insists that, except on ono occasion when 
lie went with a friend to a Bohemian 
dinner, during bis married life he never 
dined away from home. There is Aris¬ 
tophanes’ Apology, and the apologetic 
self-sophistication of his Don Juan in 
‘ 1 Fifino ” to bo accounted for ; there is “ Any 
Wife to any Husband.” All this may be 
dramatic ; an objective writer puts himself 
into such a mood, and imagines how ono 
might justify himself, to whom it was 
habitual. Of course, in a merely literary 
artist, who well arranges all his host wares 
behind plate-glass in his front shop-window, 
there is vory little beyond; there is not a 
much greater depth of nature to be sounded ; 
but in Browning, our most Shaksperian 
poet since Shakspere, the work gives you 
the idea of issuing from a full-blooded 
individuality. And even Praxiteles must 
havohad a model—could hardly, not being 
pure German, evolve a camel or a Cupid 
altogether out of his inner consciousness. 
The Dryasdust absurdly supposes that Shak¬ 
spere must have been a cobbler, if he has 
ever described the cobbler at his trade— 
allowing nothing for imagination and in¬ 
sight. But you may go too far the other 
way. Could Shakspere have painted Fal- 
etoff if ho had never gone in for a chink¬ 
ing bout with thoeo other good fellows at 
the Mermaid ? Could Goethe have painted 
Faust and Wilhelm Meister, or Byron Don 
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Juan, unless their lives had been very much 
what we know from authentic records that 
they wero ? and though Browning has not 
painted such persons quite as objectively, i 
but more from his own Browningite point of 
view, with an eye on the lesson to bo 
learned; still, he has given us a sufficiently 
lifeliko portrait of them to make it probable 
that he was not altogether unfamiliar with 
their prototypes in real life, or congenial 
passages in his own experience. When 
Wordsworth said that he could have written 
Shakspere “ if he had had a mind to,” the 
retort of Charles Lamb was obvious ; hut 
Wordsworth, indeed, wanted more than the 
“ mind,” he wanted the life also. And as a 
matter of fact, 1 suppose that a man, even 
if he have some odd holes and corners, back¬ 
yards and dustbins, about his house, is not 
in tho habit of taking his lady friends, 
dressed in their Sunday best, into all of 
them. While as for the Many-headed 
Beast, it certainly would not be encouraged 
by one liko Browning to look about, and' 
open all the cupboards. Remember the 
little boy sidling round the walls of his bed¬ 
room, lest his reflection should be seen in tho 
glass from outside! As has been truly said, 
the superficial effusiveness of his talk about 
trivial things covered a profound reservo. 
Often Browning seemed to me to talk as bo 
wrote, one sentence rather tripping up the 
other, as it were—with no end of hyphens 
and parentheses. 

Certainly Browning was no Bohemhm. 
In fact, his method, not being that of 
Shakspere or Scott, Balzac or Dumas, did 
not require a theur so much ns a closet 
metaphysico - psychological analyst, wlic 
mixed enough with various men and women 
to know something of their lives and 
motives. He was a man of the world, and 
disliked posing os poet or superior person. 
In short, he was not, as Mr. Lockhart re¬ 
marked, “ liko a damned literary man.” 
But yet ho “knew a hawk from a heron- 
sliaw.” The lines on Shelley show liov* 
high was his estimation of genius, and s 
private letter in this book proves that h< 
resented tho long neglect inflicted upon his 
own. In print, ho tells us with dignity tha 
he “ stood on his achievement.” Indeed, tlx 
man of genius who should not know whet 
he has done good work would be somewha 
foolish ; nor are such extremely humble met 
very often to be met about in real life 
When Browning was with his little boy ii 
Paris ho mado him touch Beranger, wlx 
was passing in the street, that the cliib 
might bo able to say when he grew ii] 
that he had touched a great poet. Hi 
heroes and heroines are rather com pie 
cultivated men and women, than priniitiv 
sens and daughters of nature, of the people 
And with the former he mixed freely. A 
to Browning’s so-called “message,” let tli 
aesthetes who deny that the poet ought t 
have one settle their controversy with n' 
the greater poets of the past, in whoi 
there is always a fundamental brain-wor J 
as well as emotion,sensuous perception, an 
sound. But too nakedly intellectual in lii 
latest work he often was, to be cquil 
poetical. 

One would like to hear a little more of tL 
poet’s opinions about the elder literature 
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; 1 and about his contemporaries; also, whether 
.. 7 , he was generous to writers of merit strug- 
‘’ gling, as lie himself had struggled, in the cold 
'■ shadow of nrglect; seeing that he blamed 
Carlyle for not saying publicly concern¬ 
ing himself what he had said privately: 
high praise from such a man would have 
,1.4 dono him service. But the public schoolboy 
. • who has been much bullied as a junior 
j ‘ 5 sometimes enjoys “taking it out” of his 
...4 juniors when he rises high in the school— 

' though not always. One would like to hear, 
j The name of Fox, at any rate, should over 
bo honoured by lovers of poetry, for as Mrs. 

' ’ < irr pithily puts it, 11 many persons have dis- 

.1 covered Mr. Browning since he has been 
j known to fame ; one only discovered him in 
i his obscurity.” Fox reviewed his early poem 
‘ “Pauline” very appreciatively', and next 
to Fox in this rospect stands John Forster. 
~ 1 These remained among his dearest friends. 

, I With old Lnndor Browning and his wife 
j became intimate at Florence, ministering to 
tho veteran’s needs; while tho words of 
i I.oudor connecting the youugor poet with 
■ Chaucer will always endure as among the 
! most momorablo eulogiums ho received. 

| One final word about tho Browning 
j,' Society, which Miss Emily Hickey’, hersolf 
a iiuo poet, established in conjunction with 
j Dr. l'urnivall. Whatever the bilious news- 
1 paper anonymunculo may say, wo learn 
' , from Mrs. Orr—what indeed I remember 
., Mr. Browning telling me—that lie warmly 
' j ami gratefully appreciated the tribute thus 
! paid to his genius, knowing how it had 
conduced to a largely increased study of bis 
j poetry, to wider reputation, respect, and 
J gratitude, and also to that which he could 
not afford to despise, a very much enhanced 
. sale. Roden Noel. 


* The Correspondence of William Augustus Miles 
*' on the French Itevolution, 1789-1817. 
- 1 Edited by the Rev. Charles Popham 

Miles. In 2 Yols. (Longmans.) 

' These two volumes of correspondence 
’ ; contain much that is of historical interest. 
There can hardly bo another man now living 
"ho can say like the lato vicar of Moukwear- 
mouth, their editor, that his father visited 
America before the Declaration of Indo- 

* prudence, held diplomatic posts on the 
f’entinent before 1789, numbered Lafayette 
amongst his friends, conversed with Mira- 

, beau, and sat shoulder to shoulder with 
Robespierre in the Jacobin club. 

1 William Augustus Miles was born in 1764, 

, and thus was thirty-five years of age when 
. the States General mot in 1789. In 1787 he 
, was entrusted by Pitt with a confidential 
mission to the Prince Bishop of Liege, and 
, during 1788 was residing at Brussels, a 

■ witness at the head-quarters of the insurree- 
, binary movements which disturbed Liege 

and Brabant. His sympathies were entirely 
"ith the insurgents, both because he was a 
> sturdy supporter of the principles of repre- 
( tentative government, and because he saw au 

■ opportunity of strengthening the interest of 
England in the Low Countries against 
France. The policy which Miles advocated 
was, however, far too bold to find 
favour with his employers at home. In 

r> February, 1790, he returned to London 
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the bearer of proposals from the in¬ 
surgents, that Liege and the Austrian 
Netherlands should be converted into an 
independent Republic under tho guarantee 
of Great Britain, Prussia, and Holland. 
The Low Countries, Miles urged, would 
then form a formidable barrier between 
Holland and France, and would themselves 
be saved from invasion in case of a rupture 
between France and the Emperor, a con¬ 
tingency, ho remarked, which was certain 
soon to occur. The Duke of Leeds, aftor 
listening to his arguments, “ observed a 
profound silonee for several minutes,” and 
then remarked that “ it would be going 
great lengths.” Miles declarod it to bo tho 
only measure which could prevent tho Low 
Countries from fulling under tho protection 
of France, and the conference terminated. 
Miles, no doubt, was right, as events 
proved ; but he was before his tiino. While 
in 1790 a prolonged possession of Belgium 
by Franco already appeared to him a cer¬ 
tainty, to Ritt and the Duko of Leeds tho 
mere conquest of Belgium by France was 
meroly a highly improbable contiu 'eney. 

In August, 1790, Miles was sent on a 
secret mission to Paris, with the object of 
inducing tho French to annul the Family 
Compact with Hpaiu, or at loast to engage 
them to remain neutral in case of 
hostilities arising botweon England and 
Spain. He remained iu Paris till April, 
1791 ; and though, unfortunately, all his 
letters addressod to Pitt during this period 
have disappeared, a largo number writton 
to other persons are preserved. The mission 
on which Miles was sent was ono to his 
mind. He earnestly desired that England 
and Franco should stand in friendly relations 
to ono another; ho had lauded Pitt’s com¬ 
mercial treaty, and was now buoyant with 
hope that tho ministor intended to complote 
his work by the formation of a political 
alliance betweon Eugland and Franco 
which should hold in cheek tho other 
European Powers. Tho march of the 
Revolution only made Miles more intent 
on the carrying out of this policy; 
for while he had the strongest sympathy 
with the efforts of tho French to establish a 
constitutional form of government, he was 
fully alivo to the ever-inereasing danger of 
mob-rule, and regarded an alliance, with 
England as tho best means by which 
stability could be obtained. The iufluenco 
exercised by demagogues he ascribed to 
a pervading fear of foreign interference as 
early as December, 1790, when lie assured 
Lord Buckingham that even a declaration of 
neutrality on tho part of England would 
do much to quiet men’s fears and tend to 
the restoration of order. But Miles was 
doomed to disappointment. Pitt, content 
with having averted war, had no thought of 
allying England with revolutionary France, 
and turned a deaf ear to the assurances of 
Miles that the leaders of tho National 
Assembly, Mirabeau, Lafayetto, Barnave, 
and others, would, for the sake of an alliance 
with England, readily undertake to annul 
the Family Compact between France and 
Spain. 

Miles was never again omployed in any 
diplomatic service by Pitt. He had too 
decided views of his own, and thought too , 


well of his own opinion, to render him 
serviceable to a minister who roquired 
au agent content with merely socuring the 
object immediately iu view. It is likely 
enough, too, that Pitt considered Miles to be 
as much at fault in his representation of 
1 events in France as in his foreign policy. 
If so he made a complete mistake. Miles’s 
judgments, alike of individuals and events, 
given iu tho heat of tho moment, aro often 
singularly correct. From him at least Pitt 
had ample forewarning of what the outcomo 
of tho Revolution would be. Unlike most 
foreigners, Miles was aware that what was 
passing in Franco was no mero temporary 
movement, and that tho gain to that country 
iu material resources alone would he in tho 
end enormous. Unlike most Frenchmen, ho 
foresaw that political liberty would not for 
tho time result from the Revolution, but 
foretold the reign lirst of anarchy, then of 
despotism. Like Miraboau, Miles early 
foreboded ill of the fate of the royal family, 
and saw in Robespierre tho man of tho 
future when Robespierre was still held by 
his own countrymen of slight account. 
Miles, moreover, reveals in his letters no 
special liking for any political party, hut 
deals hard blows all round, sparing neither 
the National Assembly, nor tho Coiirt, nor 
tho nobility, nor the Jacobins, nor tho mob, 
hut exposing how tho conduct of each 
concurred to produce tho general result of 
anarchy, distrust, and violence. Of no part}', 
not oven of tho Jacobins, does Miles write 
moro severely than of tho nobility and 
upper clergy. The following is one passage 
out of many: 

“ The aristocrats, no less cowardly than stupid, 
take measures so ill-conceived, combine so 
poorly and act so ineffectively, that it is impos¬ 
sible they cm succeed: jiour cliaque gat qu’ill 
dura imiit i/s ell rec tile id dir.. They have neither 
talents, virtue, nor courage; nor is there about 
the person of tho hapless monarch an individual 
who would not desert him if he could theieby 
acquire the popularity of Mirabeau or de 
Lafayette. Tho spirit of low and profligate 
intrigue, in which parentage, friendship, truth, 
and honour aro sold, bartered, or sacrificed fo 
personal interest or favour, reigns as much as 
over; all is as much as evor espionnage ct 
trahUon ” (p. 251.) 

Miles became a membor of the Jacobin 
Club, with the object of lessoning the pre¬ 
judice which was entertained against the 
English government. In spite of the 
tumultuous character of its proceedings and 
the motley assemblage of which it consisted 
—“ a piebald crew of nobles, beggars, 
thieves, and assassins ”—Miles was flattered 
by tho readiness with which he could obtain 
a hearing, and by the fact that Mirabeau 
—“ the best informed man in France and 
possessed of a very considerable portion 
of intellect”—asked his opinion on tho 
subject of the Assignats. These words 
are the most favourable which Miles 
in the letters here published bestows 
on Mirabeau, of whom he know little, 
and whoso unscrupulousness and im¬ 
morality excited his disgust and scorn. 
Though a personal friend of Lafayette, 
Miles was alive to the weak points in the 
character of the general, whom he describes 
as “ a man rather of pleasing and concilia¬ 
tory manners with great personal courago 
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than of vigorous mind and great resources.” 
But Miles’s warnings that popularity was 
fleeting fell on deaf ears. 

“M. de Lafayette, with whom I often dine, is 
in an awkward and, I think, a dangerous 
situation. The Orleans party vote him to des¬ 
truction, and will accomplish it should a com¬ 
motion ensue. Tho royal party pay court to 
the Marquis, and his vanity, fluttered by atten¬ 
tions, will probably accelerate his fall. This is 
what he may well fear, Midi's areitgle par Vamour 
propire, il ne vvit rien ” (December 24, 1790). 

Three months later, in March, 1791, Miles 
prophesied that Santerro would succeed 
Lafayette, though “ a blind security conceals 
from Lafayette tho ruin that will certainly 
befall him.” Meanwhile, Mme. do Lafayette 
lived in fear. 

“ Mine, de Lafayette leads a wretched life. She 
is one of the best wives and best mothers in the 
world. Her alarm for her husband, who never 
appears at table until the second course is 
served, is sometimes so visible that I could not 
help sympathising with her. She would then 
recover, and seem shocked at her fears being 
discovered. Yesterday at dinner, when I was 
lamenting the horrible excesses of the people, 
she remarked that I could not go to England 
without crossing tho Channel, that the Channel 
could not be crossed without the risk of meeting 
storms, and that, in like manner, the storms 
attendant on all revolutions would soon sub¬ 
side, and therefore she had no fears. Yet fear 
alone possessed her. Would to heaven that she 
had no need ” (p. 237). 

Another woman Miles also deeply com¬ 
miserated, the Queen. In the year 1790 he 
made an offer through Mme. de Tarente to 
take her safely to England. 

“ I am sure that Her Majesty is ill-advised, and 
that her ambition, mortified not humbled, seeks 
to recover the stupendous height from which 
she has fallen. She soars at impossibilities. I 
am sure that she will rue tho facility with which 
she listens to weak and wicked minds, who 
imagine it is as 6afo and as easy to climb a 
precipice as to fall from it. Mark my words, 
she will fall a victim in the attempt and perish 
in 'the midst of tumult and general carnage. 

. . . Mme. de Tarente executed her mission 
without delay, and delivered to me at the 
Due d’Aremberg's the following answer from 
the queen:—‘Her Majesty is fully sensible of 
the generosity and magnanimity of your offer; 
but as she is resolved to share the fate of tho 
King and never to separate herself from him, 
Her Majesty is under the necessity of declining 
your offer, while thanking you at the same time 
for the interest which you take in her safety ’ ” 
(p. 175). 

Miles repeated his offer in March, 1791, 
when it was again rejected. 

The following remarkable passage, written 
in March, 1791, exhibits Miles at his 
strongest as a judge of character. 

“The man held of the least account in the 
National Assembly by Mirabeau, by Lafayette, 
and even by the Lameths and nil the Orleans 
faction, will soon bo of the first consideration. 
He is cool, measured, and resolved. He is in 
Ilia heart Republican, honestly so, not to pay 
court to the multitude, but from an opinion 
that it is the very best, if not the only, form of 
government which men ought to admit. Upon 
this principle he acts, ami the public voice is 
decidedly in favour of this system. He is a stern 
man, rigid in his principles, plain, unaffected 
in his manners, no foppery in his dress, certainly 
above corruption, despising wealth, and with 
nothing of the volatility of a Frenchman in his 
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character. I do not enter into the question 
of the forms of government; but I say that 
Robespierre is buna fair a Republican, and that 
nothing which tho king could bestow on him, 
were Ilis Majesty in a situation to bestow 
anything, could warp this man from his 
purpose. In this sense of the word, that is, in his 
heart mean in;/ mil, as to the destruction of the 
monarchy, he is an honest man. I watch him 
very closely every night. I read his count¬ 
enance with eyes steadily fixed on him. He 
is really a character to be contemplated; he 
is growing every hour into consequence, and, 
strange to relate, the whole National Assembly 
hold him cheap, consider him as insignificant; 
and, when I mentioned to some of them my 
suspicions, and said he would be tho man of 
sway in a short time, and govern the million, 
I was laughed at ” (p. 245). 

In April 1791 Miles returned to England. 
He hold communication with tho agents 
sent by the French Government to England 
in the autumn and winter of 1792-3, striving 
his utmost to prevent tho outbreak of hos¬ 
tilities. His notes and letters of the time 
give additional rather than new evidence 
upon the causes of the war between the 
two countries. Tho editor has prefaced the 
two volumes by a loDg and valuable intro¬ 
duction, and has appropriately dedicated 
them to his grandchildren, the children of 
Mme. Eichnrd Waddington. 

Bertha M. Gardiner. 


The Ileal Boohs: a Contribution towards 
Systematic Bibliography. By W. Swan 
Sonnenschein. (Sonnenschein.) 

The note of triumph with which Mr. Swan 
Sonnenschein commences the Preface to this 
second edition of his Best Boohs is amply 
justified. To a publisher who is also an 
author no appreciation of his dual function 
could possibly be more gratifying than the 
rapid sale of their united product. Probably 
be would value that as a higher attestation 
of its merits than any number of laudatory 
notices. But, whatever justifiable glorying 
he may derive from the speedy disappear¬ 
ance of his first edition, we may venture to 
prophesy that this now edition will com¬ 
mand a still wider popularity, and therewith 
a yet more rapid exit from the publishers’ 
warehouse ; for there can be no question of 
its immense superiority as a carefid and 
extremely well-edited Bibliography. Not 
only is the arrangement of the book 
immensely improved, but its contents have 
been increased twofold. To all who tako 
an intelligent interest in literature and its 
progress it ought to be an exhilarating 
thought that Mr. Swan Sonnenschein’s Best 
Boohs now compriso some 50,000 works ; and 
if we were permitted to add to these the 
numbers of those which might conceivably 
be described as “good” and “better,” 
with their naturally increasing ratios, the 
sum total would amount to a figure which 
the imagination recoils from contemplating. 

Undoubtedly, Mr. Swan Sonnenschein is 
right in thus limiting tho scope of his 
Bibliography; and however much tho 
author who fails to find his own produc¬ 
tions among his Best Boohs may demur to 
the bibliographer’s taste or doubt the ac¬ 
curacy of liis standard, the public at large 
will not complain 
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which, while being for ordinary purposes 
sufficiently full, aspires also to be a selection. 
No one knows better than a publisher— 
except it be a reviewer—what tons of un¬ 
speakable trash are poured forth from 
publishers’ offices during the course of a 
single year. In restricting himself, there¬ 
fore, (1) to books that are in print and (2) to 
books that possess merit, Mr. Swan Sonnen¬ 
schein has established two limits which, as 
a matter of prudence and practical utility, 
he will find it useful to observe in future 
editions of his work. Like the late Mr. 
Mudie, the library he catalogues is “ select 
and selection implies, as a matter of course, 
rejection. More than once the proprietors 
of Mudie’shave had to encounter the indig¬ 
nation of aggrieved authors for refusing to 
be purveyors of the inanities or imperfectly 
veiled obscenities which they chose to 
indite; and Mr. Swan Sonnenschein must 
also be prepared to face the anger of those 
authors whose works are inferentially 
classed by him as inferior. Any incon¬ 
venience of that kind he may be destined to 
meet will, however, be effectively neutral¬ 
ised, partly by the undeniable catholicity" 
of his tastes, partly by some judicious. 
“ hedging ” as to the meaning he awards to- 
the word “ best.” On the latter point he- 
says: 

“ My intention has not been to include any 
very largo number of books in each section, 
but to record only such as are “ best,” employ¬ 
ing that word in its most catholic sense, not 
necessarily oven as the superlative of “ good,” 
but ratheras that of “ useful.” .... Thq nrg 
“ best ” books I have asterisked, but even here 
“best ” is to be taken cautiously. A book may¬ 
be “best” in one department, or from one 
point of view, “ best ” for one class of reader 
and not for another, “best” as regards one 
part of it only, though perhaps of no great 
vnlue as regards the rest. Other books are. 
as Dr. Johnson said, “ good in vain,” inasmuch 
as tho reader will not read to the end, or a, 
second time, on account of their dulness, and ini 
spite of their goodness.” 

The most important feature in Mr. Swam 
Sonnenschein’s book is its classification, or, 
ns I may put it, its arrangement of book- 
subjects into genera and species, families- 
and sub-families, divisions and sub-divisions, 
to the very extreme of literary divisibility. 
How difficult— I was going to write, how 
impossible—it is to produce a thoroughly" 
methodical and yet satisfactory arrangement 
of books by way of subjects and classes 
every book-lover well knows. The difficulty 
is not only that the field is immense, and 
that so many sections admit of so great a 
variety of principles and objects of classifi¬ 
cation, but that almost every’ subject over¬ 
laps into the next. Taking, e.g., such largo 
sections as Theology and Philosophy", it 
is clear that the divisions of which either 
is susceptible are almost as numerous as the 
books which have been written of or con- 
cerning it. The most perfect arrangement, 
of any important branch of literature would 
of course be—borrowing the term which 
Jussieu applied to his classification of plants 
—the natural order, i.e., the subordination 
on critical and philosophical principles of 
every sub-section to the main stock 
to which it is naturally affiliated. Un- 
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classification, even when they can claim 
the consensus of coinpetont critics, are 
not necessarily characterised by extremo 
simplicity, nor by practical utility. Mr. Swan 
Sonnenschein, I think wisely, bases his own 
arrangement on no more recondite principles 
than common sense and facility of reference; 
and though, I believe, his arrangement 
might on some subjects be amended, I feel 
bound to confess that, on the whole, he is 
thoroughly successful, and that he evinces a 
talent for bibliographical classification which 
is extremely rare. I had marked down one 
or two sub-sections in order to give my 
readers some idea both of their ingenious 
arrangement and exhaustiveness, but I find 
they would occupy too great space. Among 
the smaller sub-divisions I may, however, 
take the following example. Under the 
main heading, e g., of Social Economy we 
come on the sub-division, Temperance and 
Intemperance. Under this wo have the 
following classification : History, consisting 
of seven books, three of which are American; 
Biography, three books, one described and 
criticised; Miscellaneous, fifteen books; Blue 
Ribbon Movement, ono book ; Medical 
Aspects, three books, one described; In 
Praise of Ale, threo books, one described; 
Drinking Songs, three books. Apart from 
the fact that all the books thus enumerated 
are works of some vogue and merit, the list 
taken together is surely sufficient to satisfy 
any ordinary inquirer into tho subject. 

Such a topical classification as is here 
given us is not, of course, wholly new. Two 
volumes of Watt’s well-known Bibliography 
are arranged according to subjects. The 
last edition of Lowndes has a few indexes 
and lists partly on the same lines. Allibone’s 
Dictionary, which, by the way, Mr. Swan 
Sonnenschein rightly describes as “ not 
wholly trustworthy,” has indexes of sub¬ 
jects. Among the best Continental Biblio¬ 
graphies, Ebert, in the original, doos not 
possess a subject index, though I believe 
Graesse’s Tresor is supplied with them. The 
best that I know is the Table Metliodique in 
the sixth volume of Brunet’s Manuel, though 
the value of this is largely historical. Of 
course, tho omission of a book in a list of 
“ best ” books cannot be said to invalidate 
the fundamental principles of the catalogue. 
And though I have submitted Mr. Swan 
Sonnenschein’s book to specialists of various 
kinds, such as those most conversant with 
Hebrew Literature, Canon Law, the Jesuits, 
English History, &c., tho result has 
been that few gaps have been discovered, 
and even those not of primary or crucial 
importance ; yet I have alighted on one 
omission of a really “ Best Book,” and 
that, too, in Mr. Swan Sonneuscliein’s own 
field of bibliography. Ho has not cata¬ 
logued a bibliography to which I can truly 
sny I have never yot referred in vain, 
though I do not invoke its aid till the other 
Bibliographies have failed me. I allude to 
the AUgemeines Gclehrten Lexicon of Jiicher, 
which such a notorious bookworm as Sir 
William Hamilton consulted more frequently 
than any other Bibliography, and of which 
Mr. Hill Burton, in the second edition of 
his Jlook-Uunter, gives the following em¬ 
phatic commendation: 

‘ 1 As to bibliographies of the present century 


aiming at universality, the AUgemeines Getehr- 
ten Lexicon of Jiicher, when accompanied by 
Adelung’s Supplement, which is its better half 
for scholarship and completeness, casts into 
shade anything prodneed either in Franco or 
here. It is a guide which few people consult 
without passings compliment, either internally 
or aloud, on the satisfactory result. That it 
contains an account of every, or nearly every, 
book is at once contradicted by its bulk ; yet 
it is often remarked that no one appeals to it 
in vain—a specially which seems to have 
arisen from the peculiar capacity of its editors 
to dive, as it were, info the hearts of those 
likely to seek their aid.” 

I have completed tho quotation from Mr. 
Hill Burton because it enables mo to add 
that Mr. Swan Sonnonsehein also seems to 
bo gifted with the same “peculiar capa¬ 
city ” of divining tho needs of the ordinary 
reader. I have no doubt ho will find room 
in a future edition for mention of Jdcher, 
as well as for some other omissions of books 
that are really “ best.” Mr. Swan Sonnen- 
schoin will hardly claim omniscience, though 
I do not know any branch of human cul¬ 
ture in which its utility would be so great 
as in bibliography. 

Jonx Owex. 


Nero and Aetea : a Tragedy. By Eric 

Mackay. (Heinemann.) 

The author of the Lore Lett ere of a Violinist 
and A Lover's Litanies is to bo congratulated 
on his new work. To mako Nero, whose 
name has become synonymous with monster, 
enlist first our interest and finally our sym¬ 
pathy, while he is frankly put before us in 
all his astounding wickedness, while to the 
soul of him the Emperor is stript, till the 
liar and the coward stand out plain—to 
have done this, and yet to so work upon our 
patience that in the end we do not turn 
indignantly from Actea when she falls 
weeping on the body of dead Caesar, is to 
have shown oneself a worthy follower of 
those Elizabethan poets whose morality was 
so high that to them none that walk the 
earth were without tho saving touch which 
shows that men, even the worst among 
them, are not in a world created by God in 
the likeness of Satan. A lawyer may speak 
of criminals and a hypocrite of villains; but 
the quality of mercy, which is not strained 
in poets, will ever make them see mad men, 
not bad men, in the world’s great wrong¬ 
doers. 

Mr. Mackay was brave, it may seem to 
some, to make Nero the subject of his first 
tragedy. To most of us one Nero is 
familiar: the nursery Nero who, years 
a gone, rolled his eyes and flourished a 
dinner-knife. Through all life afterwards 
that Nero is unforgettable; and we read 
with a strange interest whatever historians 
have to toll of tho tyrant, tho last of the 
hereditary Caesars, beautiful, gifted, and 
mad, who for fourteon years made Rome 
a sceno of shame, then died by his own 
hand. I have in my memory a statue 
of him which is to bo seen in the Louvre. 
Tho face of the Roman tyrant is the face 
of Napoleon, only less patient and less 
pitiless. The chin is not Napoleon’s: not 
cruelly square like his, but round, like tho 
round mouth that speaks the sensualist. 


The brow is not the brow of Napoleon : 
not unashamed like that, but troubled, 
emotional, and very f idl above the ayes —the 
brow of an excellent musician. A theme 
this, indeed, for a poet, and the poem of 
Nero and Aetea Will delight many. 

The dialogue in it is blank verse through¬ 
out. Some relief is afforded in Act I. by two 
songs, one of which, the one that “least 
did weary ” Poppaea, is charming. There 
is no prose. Mr. Mackay, whose method is 
otherwise Elizabethan, is in this matter no 
follower of tho greatest of our dramatists. 
Thero are iu this play soldiers, citizens, 
slaves; but they do not add the offset of 
their prose to the poetry of the emperor and 
those surrounding him. Given a poem so 
beautiful as Nero and Aetea, it seems un¬ 
gracious to complain. But in the caso of a 
Roman play which opens, like the too finest 
Roman plays in our language, in a street, 
it is with disappointment we find that wo 
aro not listening to the talk of commoners, 
those sullen murmurs swelling to loud anger 
which preceded the fall of the last of the 
Caesars no loss than they preceded the fall 
of the first—murmurs, some of them finding 
expression in words no doubt uncouth 
enough, but assuredly containing good home- 
thrusts. 

We are given in the first act a picture of 
Nero as husband and as lover ; as husband, 
courteous to the woman who is betraying 
him; as lover, ardent but not unkingly. 
There is humour in the dialogue between 
Nero and the empress about Aetea, tho 
Grecian slave and “ new-found masterpiece.” 
In Act II. there is an assignation between 
Poppaea and Glaucus, after which Glaucus 
receives with assumed tranquillity the com¬ 
mand from Nero to slay tho empress, ne 
again meets her ; and Nero, who wit¬ 
nesses all unseen, kills his wife, then 
casts the blame of her death upon the 
young patrician. Hearts begin to burn 
very hotly; tho clouds which gathered in 
Act I. grow suddenly dense, and in Act III. 
the “great conspiracy” is in full swing. 
I must not furthor anticipate the reader’s 
pleasure, and will only say that the sceno in 
Act IV., in which Nero permits Actea to be 
Caesar for an hour, and then hows to the girl- 
emperor’s decrees, is exquisitely conceived, 
and that the picture which wo are given of 
Nero in the outer shrine of the Temple of 
Bacchus, for the moment carried away by 
what is indeed a terror, but a terror of 
remorse, is truly fino. As rogards its 
dramatic structure, the poem is so admirable 
and effective that we may reasonably hope 
to seo. it soon mounted where Londoners 
look for the best mounting of what is good. 

A word on Mr. Mackay’s diction. It 
is now and again perhaps too plainly 
modelled on Elizabethan diction, as when 
to Pyrrhus’s remark: “These are sudden 
news,” Lysanias answers: “. . . they’ll 
soon o’ertop themselves.” But far more often 
the note struck in tho poem is one which is 
altogether the poet’s own, though it has 
been thought not quite unlike the noto of 
Keats. So far I have quoted nothing 
from the play. Wo wander — if I 
may borrow some of Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
happy words, and use them for my own 
purposes— as in a world full of flowers: we 
Digitized by VjUUylL 
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cannot gather all, nor observe oil. The 
following lines, from speeches given to Nero, 
may be cited, not as the best contained in 
the poem, but becauso ihoy give some 
notion of Mr. Mackay’s Nerp. (The woman 
alluded to is Actea.) 

“ She hath the light of summer iu her eyes, 

And iu her throat a nest of singing birds. 
***** 

A golden-haired, sweet, syren, welkin-eyed, 

And girt about with glory like the sun.” 

“ The setting sun has burnt up half the shy, 

And through the far-off windows of the west 
I see strange things.” 

“ Ah me ! Ah me ! How memory finds us out 
When we would shirk its thrall! ” 

“ The world’s gone wrong. There’s no such thing 
as peace, 

For what we do, when done, will trip us up, 
When we least think it.” 

“ Is’t, O ye gods ! so much to be alive 
When we must pay a pang for every smile. 

And for the joys we match, a world of tears, 
And for a moment’s gain an annual loss ...” 

Elsa D’Estkuue Keeling. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Donald Ross of Jleimra. By William Black. 
In 3 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

Footsteps of Fate. By Louis Couperus. 
(Heinemann.) 

The Crime of Syhestre Bonnard. By Anatole 
France. (Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co.) 

A Leading Lady. By Henry Herman. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Jack Skrffington. By Guy Gravenhil. In 
2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Only Clurchen. By Isabel Don. In 2 vols. 
(Eden, Remington & Co.) 

Violeile Marian. By Augustin Filon. (Paris : 
Haehette.) 

A Romance of the Wire. By M. Betham- 
Edwards. (Spencer Blackett.) 

Mb. William Black has again served up 
to us “ of his ordinary ” in Donald Ross of 
JLetmra ; and, indeed, we do not quite know 
why he should not, for the brew is undoubt¬ 
edly excellent of its kind, and the public 
likes it. This time wo have a Dcsdichado 
heir, all of whose possessions on the main¬ 
land have been sold to the Saxon, while he 
retains only a barren island a little way off 
shore, whence ho sails forth in a yacht, and 
(a detail which Mr. Black has not made 
quite credible in the caso of such a person 
as Donald Ross) smuggles brandy on a 
great scalo for amateur and charitable pur¬ 
poses, and for the benefit of the old clansmen 
of his house. When thereadoris informod, 
at the very outsot of the story, of these 
facts, and of the further fact that the Saxon 
intruder has deceased and left the property 
to his young and charming English niece, 
there is, of course, no more to be said in 
point of plot. The vicissitudes interspersed 
between the beginning and the inevitable 
end present themselves as the author’s sole 
appeal; and Mr. Black has managed this 
appeal very well. His wicked factor, Mr. 
Purdio, the “ little rod dwarf ” of his 
victims, the tenants, is, perhaps, somewhat 
overdrawn; for a south-country Scotch 


Writer of anything liko his shrewdness 
would havo takon the measure of his new 
mistress pretty soon and havo seen that ho 
could hardly gain, and would almost cer¬ 
tainly lose, by trying to indulge his old 
grudge against Ross. But ho is human 
and probable, unlike the astonishing log- 
roller or gorilla who was Mr. Black’s villain 
in his last novel. And the other figures— 
Fred Stanley, the heroine’s brother, with his 
youthful impetuosity and full belief in all 
tho stories told to Ross’s discredit; the good- 
natured sheep-farmer, Watson ; the smooth¬ 
spoken Free Kirk minister; the Highland 
Land League delegation, and so forth—aro 
very good fun ; whilo the gillios and fisher¬ 
men, innkeepers and police, are, of course, 
all right. Mr. Black’s stock-cask (to use 
the language of his country) of that liquor 
has the tap set high ; and however much ho 
draws off or pours in, “ yo’ll nye get old 
whusky.” Wo think, indeed, that he has 
mado a mistake in making Mary Stanley 
fling herself so persistently and so hard at 
young Donald's head. Tho reader, we 
believe, never likes this, on principles ex¬ 
plained long ago by the eminent Adam 
South at groat length, but reducible to tho 
siinplo fact that it is not at tho reader’s own 
head that the Hinging takos place. 

Mr. Gosse has done well to select a speci¬ 
men of the new Dutch school as a number of 
Mr. Ileinemann’s “International Library.” 
The young Dutchmen are, it seems, “ Sen- 
sitivists ” (no young man of letters on the 
Continent who respects himself but is some¬ 
thing in “ist ”); and Sensitivism refines on 
tho brutality of Naturalism by adding a 
good deal of psychology and a little romance 
proper. ’Tis well; but we own that wo 
care for results more than for recipes in 
these matters, and that Footsteps of Fate 
seems to us a less interesting result than we 
gather it does to Mr. Gosse. The story is 
of two young Dutchmen in London, one of 
whom acts tire part of good Samaritan 
and moro to the other, being repaid by 
a plot on the part of his guest which breaks 
off his marriage, tho said guest fearing 
expulsion from his comfortable quarters. 
When the thing is discovered, pootical 
justice manifests hersolf in strange and 
sanguinary ways, which need not bo hero 
revealed. The book appears to bo well 
written—Mrs. Bell’s translation certainly 
is—and the guileless generosity of Frank 
Westhove, tho hero, though somowhat im¬ 
probable, is managed without making him 
a more nincompoop. His English love and 
her father are things of shreds and patches, 
and the catastropho is muddled up with 
some hypnotism and other cut-and-dricd 
dovicos tie circonslance which are very weak. 
Tho central point, however, in tho book, and 
that by which it must stand or fall, is, un¬ 
doubtedly, the villain, Robert van Maeren ; 
and here it is that we fear M. Couperus 
fails. This Bohemian-Sybarite is not a live 
man at all; he is only a pastiche, after French 
models chielly, drawn with less extravagance, 
but for that very reason with less force, 
and bearing all over him traces of that 
fatal substitution of study of books for 
study of life, which is the curse of most 
literature and of not a little life itself 
nowadays. 


A very different book, it is hardly neces¬ 
sary to say, is M. Anatole France’s exquisite 
Crime tie Syhestre Bonnard, which ought to 
need no introduction to tho readers of the 
Academy. It is very strange that it should 
not havo beou translated before. Tho 
present version, by “Lafcadio Hearn,” is, 
we suppose, American, and is not impeccable, 
but will do fairly well. Nor was it, indeed, 
in the power of any translator to spoil a 
story tho charm of which lies not merely 
iu the writing (though M. France has not 
six superiors among his compatriots at that), 
but in tho character, the scheme, and tho 
general substance and canvass of the tale. 

Mr. Gravenhil’s book, like one which wo 
reviewed not long ago by Sir Randal 
Roberts, is a revival of the good old sporting 
novel, but this time of tho sporting-under- 
graduate, not the sporting-Bohcmian type. 
It has thus a double appeal, for we not 
only get tho fine old runs, long or short, 
hard or sticky, successful or fruitless, 
and the simple and amiable love-making of 
tho ancient world ; but we may wander free 
in sacred chestnut groves of academic 
legend, and may muso how first we picked up 
tho shining fruit, while othor nuts and wine 
did warm tho heart of youth. Thero is 
no thing of beauty that answers to Keats’s 
definition like tho Oxford chestnut. Wo 
disclaim all intention of insulting “ the 
other shop but it is as certain as strango 
that, as one of their own prophets said, the 
Cambridge chestnut “ makes no figure on 
paper” compared with the Oxford one. 

Mr. Gravenhil is not moro uncom¬ 
promisingly sporting and Oxonian than 
Mr. Herman is uncompromisingly theatrical, 
as, indeed, the very title of A Leading Lady 
right honestly suggests. The story is roundly 
carried off, and not long enough to boro as 
most special or “ shop ” novels do. Sybil 
Collier, a pretty debutante, succeeds Miss 
Northcoto, an old stngor, as “ leading lady ” 
in a theatre whero all is going to ruin, is 
plotted against, but ineffectually, by her 
rival, and made love to (almost effectually) 
by tho manager. Accident, however, rather 
than fortitude or real fidelity on her part, 
keeps her faithful to her lover, a rich young 
person named Miller, who has helped to 
run the theatro in return for her engage¬ 
ment. Whenco it would appear that it is not 
wise to encourage tho desires of a stage- 
struck betrothed in this way—a moral which, 
perhaps, is something musty. 

Miss Isabel Don’s novel of German and 
Hungarian life or of English lifo in Germany 
and Hungary is a little amatourish, but by- 
no means unpleasant. It would be better 
without the wicked Count Franz Janacs : 
your wicked count is so aged a wildfowl as 
to bo gentle and not fearful. But it is, as 
we have said, a ploasant book on the whole, 
and a ladylike-word of scoffing to some but 
not to wise ones. 

M. Augustin Filon’s Violet/e Mirian begins 
in England, and the reader of Amours 
Anglais may think that the author is going 
onco more to draw on his English experi¬ 
ences. This, howover, is not so, and the 
action of the book passes abroad. It is 
well written, as we should expect from 
M. Filon; best passages in it are 
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those which touch on literature. The young 
man who iu his poems “ cursed women, 
knowing none except his sister ” (she had 
paid for the publication of tho said poems), 
who “ descended into tho sombre abysses of 
his interior psychology,”and who “completed 
his poetic cargo with a few blasphemies,” 
is an old friend, but well touched off in this 
new book. The book has, moreover, tho 
merit of being very much unlike rtker 
books, though whether its merits will or 
will not be too “ quiot ” for readers we 
canhot say. 

As we expect to meet M. Filon on English 
ground, so we expect to meet Miss lletham- 
Edwards on French, and in this caso we are 
not disappointed. It may bo that a local 
critic might pick some holes in hor picture 
of life in the Indre; the wise critic who is 
not local avoids such hole-picking if he can. 
And, besides, it is really unnecessary, in the 
case of A Romance of the //’ire (telegraph 
wire, in which M. Ludovie Lanier, tho hero, 
was terribly lavish), a very agreeable story 
of its kind. Only we are bound as pedants 
(for every critic is a pedant) to observo that 
“ forceps ” is not a plural word : it is 
unsafe to assume that everything that ends 
in “ s ” is. 

George Saintsrury. 


SOME SEASONABLE HOOKS. 

Mk. W. Martin Conway has issued a second 
part of his Climhrrs ’ Guide to the Pennine Alps 
(Fisher Unwin), covering the eastern portion, 
from the Theodul Pass to the Garnser Joch, and 
thus including such well-known peaks as the 
Breitliom, the Lyskamm, Monte Bosa, Cirna di 
Jazzi, the Itinipfischhom, the Alphubel, the 
Dom, with all the alternative routes and minor 
passes upon which our author loves to dwell. 
The book—it may be as well to insist—is not 
intended for the ordinary tourist, to whose 
prejudices Mr. Conway will make no conces¬ 
sion. His sole object has been to collect, in 
a condensed and therefore portable shape, the 
facts which tho genuine climber wants to know, 
reducing the art of guide-book writing to scien¬ 
tific concision. The public demand for such work, 
like that for scientific etymology, must always 
be extremely limited ; but we are surprised to 
learn that Mr. Conway has not received 
sufficient encouragement from the Alpine Club 
to continue his series. Guides to the Lepontine 
and Ticino Alps, which have been already' 
prepared by' Mr. Coolidge and himself, will 
remain in MS. “under present conditions,” 
though we are told that an excellent pocket- 
book to the Mont Blanc region, in French, may 
be expected in time for the climbing season of 
lsff2. Meanwhile, the committee of the Alpine 
Club have undertaken to publish a new edition 
of the late Mr. John Ball’s Guide—which will 
not by' any means satisfy Mr. Conway’s exact¬ 
ing requirements. 

Thi Stream of Pleasure: being a Month on 
the Thames. By Joseph and Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell. Illustrated. (Fisher Unwin.) We 
are glad to find that the Pennells found their 
voyage down the Thames more pleasant than 
their attempted walking-tour in the High¬ 
lands. Almost everything is now good in their 
eyes, except a party' of “ flanelled record- 
breakers ” at Wallingford, and some boats 
“ marked with monograms repeated on every 
scull and paddle ” near Weybridge. They 
make no complaint of the river-sido inns, and 
even approve the Sunday crowd in Moulsey 


Lock, the brightness of which they compare 
with a Venetian fete. This continuous enjoy¬ 
ment forms the keynote of the book ; for other¬ 
wise, it must bo admitted that the daily 
incidents recorded, with some superfluity of 
detail, are of a commonplace order. If every 
happy'pair were to publish “a narrative of a 
journey on the Thames from Oxford to 
London,” even the British Museum could 
hardly contain the volumes that might bo 
written. In the present case, the justification 
is to be sought in the illustrations, which are 
of a more varied and elaborate character than 
in former books by the Pennells. Not only' 
do we have the usual process-cuts, which 
reproduce so admirably tho lines of Mr. 
Pennell’s graceful pencil; but there are also 
plates, to which photography seems to have 
lent its aid both before and after, and which 
simulate most successfully tho effects of im¬ 
pressionist landscape. We should like, how¬ 
ever, to have been told something about the 
methods adopted. 

Cricket. By W. G. Grace (Biistol: Arrow- 
smith). This is not tho first time that tho 
champion cricketer has written about the game. 
But he has here brought together into one 
volume everything that ho has of interest to 
say—his own juvenile reminiscences, and notes 
upon tho matches he has played and tho 
cricketers ho has known. A friend has added a 
full measure of those statistics, which to many 
arc the most interesting columns of figures iu 
tho world. There are also numerous illustra¬ 
tions, representing both former and contempor¬ 
ary heroes of the cricket-field, one of whom— 
Gcorgo Parr—-has passed away almost as we 
write. A not impleasing egotism pervades the 
pages, such as may be pardoned, and even 
welcomed, in the caso of one recording historic 
events cjuorum ipse /nrs maxima fuit. Not less 
agreeable is it to notice the kindly goodwill 
everywhere expressed towards others; for it is 
notorious that rivalry in the cricket-field lias 
sometimes led to very different feelings. Alto¬ 
gether, the book will add a fresh leaf—if that 
be possible—to tho wreath worn by the most 
popular man of our time. 

The Naturalist of Cumhrae: being the Life of 
David Robertson. By the Rev. T. R. R. Stubbing. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) No apology was needed, as 
its author hints, for this short account of a 
long life happily not finished. Mr. Smiles has 
made us familiar with the story of Thomas 
Edward and Robert Dick, and, after his 
fashion, has made these men famous. David 
Robertson stands in need of no such bio¬ 
grapher, and the plain, nncoloured presentment 
of his life by Mr. Stubbing is certainly to be 
preferred to any narrative of the moving kind. 
If ever there bo needed an example of tho 
natural-bom gentleman in humble life who, 
by his own effort, has made himself the cul¬ 
tured and accomplished hero of scientific exploits 
-—of a man in whom singleness of heart has 
been combined with diligence in business—-this 
shining example maybe found in David Robert¬ 
son. He was bom in humble circumstances 
and reared in privation, so far as education and 
a “ modem standard ” of comfort is concerned. 
His early life was that of many other boys 
then and now; and without doubt Robertson 
himself would be the last man to think of it 
with gloom. Ho certainly made the best of it. 
When he entered upon a self-supported 
medical training he succeeded in it—a man of 
endless resource, who made light of struggles. 
After years of scientific training, when (with 
the choice open to him) he deliberately pre¬ 
ferred a business to a professional life, he 
showed his capacity for the life as a matter of 
course. Ho began it. with slender resources in 
the way of capital (fifty-six of the proverbial 
half-crowns); but in a comparatively short 


time diligence, open eyes, and a shrewd head 
enabled him to acquire a sufficient store of 
wealth for his own needs. Ho then retired, and 
has spent many years of happiness in the 
pursuit of nutural history—not as a mere 
amateur, a recorder of plants and animals for 
a district; but a naturalist who can speak with 
Germans in the gate, the kindly and hospitable 
friend of all who go down to the deep with 
dredges. Ilis excellent anatomical and 
scientific training stood him in good stead, 
and saved him at the outset from tho want of 
thoroughness so commonly shown by tho 
“ retired ” amateur. In telling the story of 
this interesting life, Mr. Stcbbing suffers from 
a lack of knowledge of the surroundings of 
Robertson’s early life, and from the power of 
duly measuring them : it is ignorance rather 
th in want of sympathy to which tho baldness 
of his narrative is due. The account of trifles 
takes the place of chapters in his subject’s 
development. Those who know David Robert¬ 
son will, nevertheless, be grateful for this 
plain and simple account of his life, though it 
will hardly impress the public with tho lessons 
of it—surely of many times more value than 
reminiscent twaddle by tho proselytes of 
literature and art. 

A Cruise cm the Friesland Frauds. By th° 
Hon. Reginald Brougham. (Ward & Downey.) 
There seems to be no doubt that the author of 
this book and his companion enjoyed their 
cruise on the Friesland Broads very much ; but 
one may be an accomplished yachtsman without 
much power of making one’s experience inter¬ 
esting by means of words. Travels in foreign 
parts, or even at home, generally furnish enough 
material, if properly used, to make a book of 
pleasant reading; but there are exceptions, and 
this is one. Indeed, the writer seems to have 
carefully avoided seeing or doing anything 
which he could not as well have seen and done 
at home; and, but for a few Dutch names of 
localities, he might as well have taken his 
cruise on the Norfolk Broads or even tho 
Regent's Canal. A typical, an even more than 
typical, Englishman, he shut himself up in his 
boat by night as well as day, avoiding as far 
as possible all contact with the “ natives,” of 
whose habits he has nothing hardly to record 
except tho disagreeable tricks of little Dutch 
boys. If it had not been for the necessity of 
buying bread and getting through locks, the 
cruise would have been even more barren of 
incident. Nor does “literary merit” disguise 
the blankness of the narrative, which is relieved 
here and there only by such valuable reflections 
as “What hogs some pcoplo are to sleep!” 
The book, however, may be of some use to 
those who wish to take a similar cruise. The 
true virtue of it lies in the appendix, which 
contains a variety of useful information as to 
boats, cooking apparatus, Ac., on which subjects 
the Hon. Reginald Brougham appears to be an 
authority. 

Buckinghamshire Sketches. By E. S. Roscoe. 
With illustrations by II. R. Bloomer. (Cassells.) 
The author has evidently taken pleasure in 
recording his visits to some of those compara¬ 
tively little-known spots in the county of Bucks 
which are associated with literary or historical 
interest—such as Beaconsfield, Hampden, the 
Chalfonts, Chenies, Bulstrode, Ac. If they 
encourage any readers to follow in his steps, he 
will meet with his best reward ; for there is 
little fear that any of these quiet, old-world 
scenes will readily become vulgarised. We 
write ns one who has preceded Mr. Roscoe in 
nearly all his pilgrimages, and who can there¬ 
fore appreciate the fidelity of his simple descrip¬ 
tions. Only on one point do wo feel disposed 
to criticise. Surely the tombstones of Penn 
and others at Jordans are a very modem 
addition. 
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The Rights of Fishing, Shooting, and Sailing 
on (he Norfolk Broads. Considered by Walter 
Bye. (Jarrold.) Mr. Walter Eye, as a Norfolk 
antiquary, here places some of his black-letter , 
learning, and also of his local experience, at 
the service of thoso who have undertaken to 
defend the rights of the public over the Breads, j 
It is a big question, and more than one hard 
battle will have to be fought before it is settled; 
for difficult questions of law are involved, and 
the circumstances vary in different cases. Mr. 
Bye has himself collected a mass of evidence 
with regard to Wroxbam Broad, which is at 
present the most pressing issue. On the 
gt neral question, he has come to the following 
conclusion:— 

‘'That all the visiting outsider may do is to sail to 
and fro from village to village, staithc to staithe ; 
but that he may not shoot at all, and can only 
fish ‘ aa he go.’ As to the right of mooring, 1 
think all, whether on business or pleasure, may 
make fast and lay alongside anywhere for one tide.” 

We may also mention here that the same 
publishers liavo brought out an eighteenth 
edition, revised and enlarged, of Mr. G. Chris¬ 
topher Davies’s Handbook to the Hirers and 
Broads of Norfolk ami Suffolk. 

1‘hilips's Hand;/- Volume Atlas of London. 
(George Philip & Son.) This is really what it 
professes to be —a large-scale street plan of 
London, subdivided into sections so as to form 
a convenient volume. The scale is three inches 
to the mile, just half that of Stanford’s 
Library Map. The number of sections is fifty- 
five, and the area covered is so extensive that 
one of them includes no places of more im¬ 
portance than Mottingham and Hither-green. 
We leave it to the incurious Londoner to find 
out where these obscure places may be. The 
map-maker is not infallible ; in tho district we 
happen to know best we have noticed several 
mistakes. The worst of these, and the least 
defensible, is that tho footpath crossing from 
Kensington to Notting-hill is marked much too 
wide, and is called “ Holland-read,” instead of 
“ Lord Holland’s-walk,” leading to tho in¬ 
evitable confusion with the real Holland-road, 
a little further west. We doubt, also, the 
name of “ Bishop of Bedford's Walk,” attri¬ 
buted to a lane that leads into this footpath. 
Mr. Loftie, in his Kensington Piiiuresgue and 
Historical, calls it “The Duchess of Bedford’s 
Walk,” though he does not explain the name. 
Was there a Bishop of Bedford before the 
present decade ? But we should not like to 
leave the impression that the work is generally 
inaccurate. Great pains havo evidently been 
expended upon it. At the beginning is a 
directory of public institutions, and at the end 
an index of streets, Ac. There arc also special 
maps of Richmond and Epping Forest, and 
plans of the Zoological and Kew Gardens, of 
Windsor Park, and of the Thames up to 
Oxford. Finally', the book is clearly printed 
and stoutly bound. 

In order to commemorate the jubilee of their 
firm, Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son have had 
compiled (by Mr. W. Fraser Bae) a volume 
entitled The. Business of Travel, which presents 
a readable account of the origin and develop¬ 
ment of their business—from July 1841, when 
they first engaged an excursion trnin for the 
twelve short miles from Leicester to Lough¬ 
borough, down to the present year, when their 
facilities for booking extend over nearly two 
million miles of railway, road, sea, and river. 
There is also given a sketch of the lives and 
labours of the founder of the firm, and of his 
son, who has been sole managing partner since 
1878, as well as a detailed description of the 
manner in which the business is conducted, 
both in London and in every quarter of the 
globe. The book is not published for sale, but 
is distributed free. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Duhino tho late Canon Liddon’s visit to 
Egypt and Palestine in 1889, he was accom¬ 
panied by his sister, Mrs. King, who wrote a 
series of letters descriptive of the tour. These 
letters are now in tho press, and will bo 
published by Messrs. Longmans during the 
autumn. 

Mil. Gore's Bampton Lectures for this year 
will be published shortly by Mr. John Murray, 
under the title of The Incarnation of the Son of 
Ood.. 

Messrs. Longmans havo in tho press a new 
volume of essays, addresses, and reviews, by 
Prof. Tyndal, to be entitled Fragments of 
Science. 

We understand that the collection of Mr. 
Kudyard Kipling’s tales which Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan will shortly publish is to be entitled 
Life's Handicap : Stories of Mine Own People. 

The New South Wales Government is de¬ 
fraying tlio cost of republishing Threlkeld s 
Australian Grammar, with his translation of 
the Gospel of St. Luke into native Australian. 
The work, which is of value both to philologists 
and to students of the lower races of man, will 
be edited by Dr. John Fraser, of Sydney, who 
contributes a philologieul introduction. 

The title of the work which Prof. Duff 
is preparing for the press is Old Testament 
Theologg ; or, the History of Hebrew llcli- 
gion from the Year K()0 ]i.o. Vol. i., which 
follows the history down to Josiali, (HO lt.c., is 
now complete, and will appear early in autumn. 
Yol. ii., already in a forward state of prepara¬ 
tion, will cover the period ending with the 
Exile. The third volume will lead up to 
Alexander, and the fourth to the beginning of 
the Christian era. The publishers are Messrs. 
A. & C. Black. 

Mil. AuTiirn J. Jewer.s has in preparation 
an important work on the monumental inscrip¬ 
tions and heraldry of Wells Cathedral. Every 
inscription will be given line for line, with 
genealogical annotations, extracts from wills, 
registers, Ac. The arms will be correctly 
described, with plates of most, and additional 
heraldic evidence given from seals, Ac. Thus, 
the tomb of Bishop Droknesford is identified 
from a seal among the chapter archives; and 
the arms of Bishops Harewell, Bubwith, and 
Stillington arc recorded for the first time. The 
book will be published by subscription through 
Messrs. Mitchell A Hughes. 

Messrs. J. E. Garratt A Co. announce a 
new facsimile of the first folio of iShakspere, 
reproduced by the Dallastype process of photo¬ 
graphic engraving from a copy in tho British 
Museum. The size will be imperial octavo, and 
the paper has been specially selected to suit tho 
api>earunce of the letterpress. The mode of 
publication is to be in fifty-seven parts of 
sixteen pages each, tho whole to be issued 
within two years. Advantages are offered to 
early subscribers. 

A new novel by Mr. Somerville Gibney, 
entitled The. 'Trial of Parson Finch, will shortly 
bo published by Messrs. Ward A Downey. The 
same publishers also announce, as nearly' ready, 
England and the English in the Eighteenth 
Century, by Mr. W. Connor Sydney’. 

Messrs. T. A T. Clark have arranged to 
publish the Lectures of the late Prof. Duff, of 
Edinburgh, on the Early Church. The volume 
will be edited by his son, the Bev. David Duff. 

A THIRD edition, with considerable omissions 
and additions, of Lapsus Calami, by J. K. 8., 
will be published next week by Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan and Bowes, of Canibiidge. 

Messrs. Griffith. Farran A Co. will 
issue immediately a fifth edition of Mr. Nye’s 


Popular Story of the Church of England, with 
illustrations. This edition contains some fresh 
matter, and all statistics have been brought up 
to date. 

The long-delayed Chaucer Concordance has 
at last reached a possibility of being finished. 
The work of slip-writing has steadily progressed 
since it was resumed in 1888 ; and Dr. Ewald 
Fliigel, of Leipzig (who has now completed the 
heavy work upon his own German-English 
Dictionary), has kindly undertaken to edit it. 

Many readers of the Academy will be 
interested to know that it is proposed to 
establish a prize for English literature at Trinity’ 
College, Dublin, in memory of the late Dr. B. 

F. Littledale. The movement was started by 
Prof. Harold Littledale, of Baroda (care of 
Messrs. II. S. King A Co., Comhill), who has 
himself given £150; and subscriptions from 
others are now invited. 

Messrs. T. A A. Constarle, of the Univer¬ 
sity Press, Edinburgh, ask us to state that the 
firm of Archibald Constable A Co., lately 
established in Loudon, is that of a relation of 
their own, to whom they wish all success, but 
with whom they are not associated in business. 

After an interval of about ten months, a 
second edition of Prof. Alfred Marshall’s Prin¬ 
ciples of Economies has been called for (Mac¬ 
millans). The author states that the present 
edition differs from tho first only in points of 
detail and in arrangement: 

“ The most important alteration is the fusion of 
the old Books V. and VI., together with some 
additional matter, into the present Book V, 
[entitled “ The Theory of the Equilibrium oK 
Demand and Supply”], the chief purpose of the \ 
change being to throw further light on the position 
held by the element of time in economics, and to 
show more clearly how time modiiies the reci¬ 
procal intluonces of the earnings of workers and 
the prices of the goods made by them.” 

The other changes are similarly pointed out in 
a careful preface. 


FOR TH COM I NO MA GA TINES. 

The August number of Murray's Magazine will 
contain an article by Miss Bulfour, narrating 
her experiences on the West Coast of Ireland 
during the official tours of the Chief Secretary 
and the Countess of Zetland. 

The next number of The Library will con¬ 
tain some verses by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
which were sent to the editor, Mr. MaeAlistor, 
together with a presentation copy of “ Over 
the Teacups.” 

The forthcoming number of the English 
Historical Bedew —now edited by' Mr. 8. R. 
Gardiner—will contain the following articles: 
“ The Introduction of Knight Service into Eng¬ 
land,” by Mr. J. H. Bound; “ Did Henry VII. 
Murder the Princes ? "—a reply to Mr. Clements 
Markham—by Mr. James Gairdner; and 
“ Count Lally,” by Mr. Sidney J. Owen, reader 
in Indian history at Oxford. 

A NEW monthly, entitled the Review of the 
Churches, is announced, of which the first 
number will appear on October 15. The 
special editors will be—Anglican, Archdeacon 
Farrar; Presbyterian, tho Rev. Dr. Donald 
Fraser; Baptist, the Rev. Dr. John Clifford; 
Congregationalist, the Rev. Dr. Alexander Mac- 
kennal; Methodist, Mr. Percy' Bunting; while 
the general editor will bo the Rev. Dr. H. S. 
Lunn. The Review will contain, in such 
brevity as is needful in order to obtain a hear¬ 
ing, a monthly account of what is going on in 
tho leading Churches, both at home and 
abroad, in the spheres both of thought and of 
practical activity ; and it will not neglect those 
general movements—political, social, or phil- 
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osojihical—which affect the progress of religion 
at large. A series of special papers on the 
future of the principal religions of the world 
is in preparation. 

Early in September will be published a new 
monthly, styled the Welsh lie view, edited by 
Mr. Ernest Bowen-Rowlands. Although it 
will devote special attention to Welsh matters, 
it will also deal with other questions of interest, 
literary, political, scientific, &c. 

Ay interview with Captain Shaw will appear 
in No. -108 of Cassell’s Saturday Journal, to bo 
published on July 22, together with an illus¬ 
tration showing him in his official room at the 
headquarters in Southwark. 


UNI 1 'Em IT Y JO TT1NOS. 

Mr.. H. C. Gooihiart, fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, who took his degree in 
1881, has been elected to the chair of humanity 
at Edinburgh, vacant since the death of Prof. 
Sellar last October. We understand that Mr. 
tioodliart is engaged upon an edition of the 
eighth book of Thucydides for Mucmillan’s 
Classical Library. 

An< imisiiop Maclagan and Prof. A. W. 
Ward, principal of Owens College, have been 
elected to honorary fellowships at Peterhouse. 

The universities committee of the Privy 
Council, consisting of the Lord President 
(Viscount Cranbrook), the Earl of Selbome, 
T.ord Monk Bretton, Lord Basing, and Lord 
Sand ford, gave their decision, on Monday last, 
on the petition of Kings and University 
Colleges for the grant of a charter for the 
establishment of a teaching university for 
London. The Earl of Selborne said that, with 
regard to the opposition of the existing Uni¬ 
versity of London, some of the objections made 
might bo treated as disallowed. It had been 
understood by their lordships that a minimum 
course of two years’ study at the new university 
would be required. If that was so, their lord- 
ships were satisfied, and would say no more 
upon the point. The objections put forward 
by the medical faculty were generally dis¬ 
allowed. The word “ London” would have to 
be omitted from the charter, but the University 
might be called either “ the Albert University ” 
or “ the Metropolitan University.” With 
regard to the suggestion that ten members of 
the faculty of medicine should bo elected to 
lhe council, their lordships were of opinion 
that the medical schools should fill five places 
upon that body, or, if it were preferred, that 
each school should elect one member for the 
medical board of study. If the Royal Colleges 
und the medical schools agreed to come in to¬ 
gether, however, the number of members on 
the council might be raised. Their lordships 
did not approve of the proposed strength of 
the council, and thought that four of the places 
might be accorded to the faculty of law. 
Teachers in any branch of science, their lord- 
ships considered, should be admitted as mem¬ 
bers of the science faculty, and the six places 
on the council which it was proposed to give 
to the Royal Colleges should be supplied 
according to the 29th paragraph of the Royal ; 
Commissioners’ report. If the medical schools 
and colleges declined to come in at first, pro¬ 
vision ought to be made to allow them to do so 
in the future. Their lordships thought that a 
place u]>on tho council might be given to the 
Apothecaries’ Society, but they were not dis¬ 
posed to insist upon that being done. The 
view of their lordships upon the question of 
honorary degrees was that no such degrees 
should bo granted in medicine, and that the 
holding of an honorary degree should bo no I 
qualification for election to the council. The j 
dins-y degree in medicine should not be | 


granted until the whole of the prescribed con¬ 
ditions had been fulfilled. 

The Oxford Historical Society has just issued 
to subscribers a volume for 1890-91, entitled 
Oxford City Documents, Financial and Judicial, 
1208-1065, selected and edited by the late Prof. 
Thorold Rogers. A preface, by the Rev. C. W. 
Boase, summarises the contents, and adds a 
brief sketch of the editor’s life. We have here 
a list of tho contributors to the historic poll- 
tax of 1380-1, which led to Wat Tyler's insur¬ 
rection. The list is limited to lay persons over 
fifteen years of age; and thus excludes members 
of the university, and also monks and friars. 
The total number is about 2,000, from which 
Prof. Rogers calculates that the whole popula¬ 
tion of Oxford, academic and civic, amounted 
to from about 3,000 to 5,300. Passing over 
intermediate documents, we have a list of those 
assessed to the hearth-tax of 1003, from which 
Prof. Rogers infers that tho population had 
risen, in two centuries, to from about 7,000 to 
7,300. Tho names in this list, we may add, 
ought to bo compared with thoso recorded for 
the city of Oxford in the new edition of Boyne’s 
Trade Tokens Issued in the Seventeenth Century. 
Another curious set of documents are the 
records of coroners’ inquests from 1297 to 1322. 
Prof. Rogers points out that a considerable 
number of the earlier culprits are Irish clerks; 
while it is noteworthy that a large proportion 
of the scholars murdered by the townspeople 
in tho fray on Saint Scholastica’s Day (Feb¬ 
ruary 10, 1334) were also Irishmen. One record 
will interest schoolboys. A certain Johannes de 
Neushom, “ clericus et doctor puerorum,” was 
found drowned in tho “ Charewelle.” He had 
gone out to get rods for chastising his boys, 
and, while climbing a willow for that purpose, 
had overreached himself and fallen into tho 
water. It remains to mention the index, com¬ 
piled by Mr. George Parker of tho Bodleian, 
which, with all its various headings, extends to 
no less than 100 pages. 

We may mention here that the handsome 
Calendar of Ely Eyiscnjial Records, compiled by 
Mr. E. Gibbons, contains some documents, 
though, perhaps, not quite so many as might 
have been expected, relating to the University 
of Cambridge. There are numerous proceedings 
on appeal to the Bishop of Ely, as visitor of 
St. John’s, Peterhouse, and Jesus, chiefly re¬ 
lating to disputed elections to fellowships; and 
an illuminated MS. of the statutes of Trinity, 
signed by Edward VI. In the trunscripts of 
parish registers from 1399 there are also 
numerous entries of the burials of members of 
the university. Thomas Hobson, “ caryor,” 
preserved to fame by Milton, was interred in the 
church of St. Benedict in 1030-1. 

Dr. Maurice Bloomfield, hitherto asso¬ 
ciate-professor, has been raised to the rank of 
professor of Sanskrit and comparative philology 
at Johns Hopkins University. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

COR CORDIUM. 

Water, Earth, Fire—each for a little space 
Held Shelley dead ; each with the other vied, 
Marring and wasting, till the fierce embrace 
Of all-transforming Fire left purified 
For Earth some relics : ashes, aud that part 
Of all the mortal frame most fit to be 
Spared for a peaceful tomb—the unchanged heart— 
Which was himself, such full surrender he 
Had to its mastery made. A place of rest, 

By Nature’s kindliest influences blest, 

His ashes consecrate ; but where is now 
The impassioned singerr Lives he? Knows he 
how 

Earth echoes yet his song Or, while we keep 
His memory green, does he oblivious sleep r 

Sidney T. Wiiitefoud. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Theoloyiseh Tijdschrift for July opens 
with a defence of the unity of tho Book of 
Habakkuk, by Dr. H. Oort, who thinks it not 
impossible to refer both I’s. lxxxiv. and tho 
ode of Habakkuk to tire closing years of the 
Jewish state. Dr. H. Brandt, author of a very 
thorough treatise on tho Mandaean religion, 
examines the life and tenets of Priscilliauus, 
Bishop of Avila, who was condemned as a 
heretic about 383 A.D. Friedrich l’arct, a 
repetent at Tubingen, has lately contributed 
much to the fair consideration of this subject, 
and Dr. Brandt to a great extent accepts his 
conclusions. Another elaborate article, by Dr. 
W. C. van Manen, is devoted to the Fourth 
Gospel, the subject-matter of which is still far 
from having been exhaustively studied. One 
of the peculiarities of the book is that words 
which are meant by tho speaker in one senso 
are, quite naturally and with grammatical 
plausibility, understood in another sense by the 
hearers; hence much of the fascination and also 
of the difficulty of this Gospel. Dr. van Manen’s 
essay takes us down to John iv. 31-38. Among 
the books reviewed wo are glad to notice 
vol. ii. of Studio, lliblica, which receives an 
appreciative, though perhaps too exclusively 
descriptive, notice by Dr. van Manen. The 
same reviewer finds fault with Holtzmann for 
what some historical students will reckon one 
of his chief merits—viz., that in his popular 
commentary on the Fourth Gospel ho recog¬ 
nises an element of genuine personal recollec¬ 
tion. Must we, then, really be induced to choose 
between the old-fashioned view of the strict 
historical character of the Gospel and the theory 
that it is a mere Tend/ nzsch rift, written about 
tho year 140 'i It would almost seem as if tho 
Dutch liberal critics had made common cause 
with our own learned conservative theologians. 
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COR RESRONDENCE. 

A FEW MOKE WORDS ON “ TIIE COURT OF 
LOYE.” 

Cambridge: July 11,1881. 

I think it a matter for regret that, in vol. v. 
of his valuable work on English II 'riters, Prof. 
Henry Morley has not seen his way to admit, 
what everyone else must admit who has studied 
the matter, that the “Court of Love” is no 
more Chaucer’s than it is Sackville’s. I say 
Kaekville’s because that would bo nearer the 
mark. 

It is astonishing that the argument from 
rhymes has not been apprehended by him. He 
speaks as if there were only one or two rhymes 
in this poem unlike Chaucer’s. It is quite the 
other way. The number of rhymes in this 
poem which vary utterly from Chaucer’s practice 
is at least seventy. This estimate is consider¬ 
ably under the mark, and can bo safely made 
now that the Chaucer Society has published the 
“Rhyme-Index to the Minor Poems.” The 
idea that Chaucer managed to put seventy or 
ninety false rhymes into one poem is supremely 
ridiculous. Some of them are terrible, such as 
offcncioun, began, 921; opinioun, begunne, 1003; 
tn/s-e, thry-es, 530; eke, like, 501 ; and so on. 
Rhymes such as eke, like, betray a pronuncia¬ 
tion far later than Chaucer’s time ; we find such 
in Hawes. So, again, when we find cuiitrarie 
rhymed with fantasye, gye, 1251, we see at once 
that the author said contrarye; but Chaucer said 
contrdire or contrdrie. I am ashamed to urge 
this argument further. 

I am, in particular, much surprised by Prof. 
Morley’s argument (vol. v., p. 120) that “a 
skilful copyist of later times would have no 
difficulty in making the lines run without a final 
e.” This is a sad begging of the question. 
The fact is, of course, that he would have had 
a great difficulty in conceiving the notion that 
the lines needed filling up, except in occasional 
instances. It is notorious that the old printed 
editions of Chaucer attempted nothing of the 
kind. As a rule, they did not care a button 
about the matter. In the black-letter edition 
of 1550 I find the essential word in dropped in 
the sixth line of the Canterbury Tales; for 
dropped in 1. 11, that in 1. 18, go instead of 
tvinden in 1. 21, and so on. Tho scansion of 
these lines is ruined; but what did our 
ancestors care for that ? Read Dryden’s ideas 
on the scansion of Chaucer’s lines. 


Moreover, if words, according to this theory, 
were putin to fill up, they would be unessential, 
and i ould easily bo detected and struck out 
again. I find few or liono of this character. 
Take 1. 21 : “ That langago rude my mater 
not deface.” Chaucer makes lnngdg-e tri¬ 
syllabic, rml-e dissyllabic, and malrr-e 
trisyllabic. How is such a line to be reduced 
to his standard ‘t 

In a note at p. 127 is this unlucky sentence : 

“ Prof. Skeat suggests that the Galfrid in 1. 11 is 
Geoffrey Chaucer, so invoked by a later poet, who, 
one might think, would be as little likely to call 
him Galfrid as wc should now be to call Sliaks- 
pere Gulitlmtu.” 

The answer is that Chaucer is here denoted 
by Galfrid, because Galfrid and Geoffrey were 
convertible forms. It is a simple question of 
fact. Lydgate’s evidence is unimpeachable, and 
here are two of the references : 

“ Noble Gatfrgde, chefc Poete of Brytaync.” 

(Siege of Troye, bk. ii., ch. xv. ; ed. 1557, fol. K2, 
col. 1). 

Tho same man is called “My mays ter Chaucer” 
a few lines above.” 

“ My mayster Galfride, as for chiefe poete.” 

(Id., bk. iii., ch. 25; fol. Ii2, back, col. 2.) 

He was so called, in fact, because it was liis 
name. 

Still more amazing is the statement that, in 
spite of non-Chaucerian grammar and rhymes, 
we must still believe in this dull and stupid 
poem “ on tho evidence of its contents.” The 
“ contents.” to my mind, afford clear evidence 
in the other direction. The poem constantly 
refers to Chaucer’s works, and imitates them as 
it can. Its author has not “ the craft of 
Galfrid,” 1. 11, and says he is “ not cunning” ; 
and this I allow. It refers to Alcestis and the 
Daisy’, 1. 104 ; Anelida, 1. 235 ; tho Death of 
Pity, 1. 701; Troilus, 1. 872; the Legend of 
Cleopatra, 873; and it winds up with a poor 
parody of the Parliament of Poules. If 
Chaucer wrote it, »•/» it did he write it S' It 
must have been later than 1385, by' the allusions 
to the Legend; and by that time lie really knew 
better. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


MR. ISAAC TAYLOR ON SICILIAN HISTORY. 

Bomerleaze, Wells : July 6,1891. 

When I wrote my letter of June 15, I had no 
idea that my History of Sicily would have been 
honoured with a third notice by Mr. Isaac 
Taylor on June 27. If I had looked for such 
a thing, I should have waited. As it is, that 
notice and Mr. Taylor’s letter, published on 
July 4, constrain me to say something more. 

In my former letter, among smaller points, 
I noticed three special things in which Mr. 
Taylor, in trying to corect me, had fallen into 
amazing blunders. 

First, the well-known history of Hannibal, 
son of Giskdn, the destroyer of Himera at a 
time when there was no tyrant in Sicily, was 
changed by T Mr. Taylor into a statement that 
Hannibal was “ welcomed to Sicily by the 
Greeks as their deliverer from the most odious 
of Syracusan tyrants.” For this astonishing 
statement I asked Mr. Taylor for chapter and 
verse, giving him the chance of having studied 
Phoenician authorities of which neither I 
nor Diodoros knew anything. Mr. Taylor’s 
nearest approach to chapter and verse is to 
say that “ in referring to the second battle 
of Himera, memory played me a trick, and I 
introduced an allusion to a third battle of 
Himera, fought at another of the various 
glares of the tonne," This last puzzled me, 
as there is only ono known town of Himera, 
unless Mr. Taylor has made something 
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out of the words of Stephen of Byzantium : 
'luipa. ■ ttoAu SuifAms • tan xal AiStbis. After some 
thought, I saw that Mr. Taylor’s memory must 
have wandered from Hannibal’s destruction of 
the town of Himera in li.c. 408 to the battle 
between Agathoklos and Hamilkar by the 
southern river Himeras—on the other side of 
Sicily from the town of Himera—in I).C. 311. 
It is rather a dangerous memory which play’s 
such a trick as this. It is safer to look in one’s 
DiodOros, as I have just done yet again. 

If Mr. Taylor will only wait for things till he 
gets to tlieir date, be will find that the gradual 
change from such a Punic leader as tho Hanni¬ 
bal of 408 b.c. to such a Punic leader as the 
Hamilkar of 311 it.c. is one of the most remark¬ 
able things in the story. 

Secondly, Mr. Taylor, in his first notice, said 
“ Mr. Freeman notes that he has come across 
a river Gela in Curia.” As this was meant to 
prove a good deal, I answered that I had said 
no such thing, and quoted at length the passage 
of Stephen of Byzantium, which contains all 
that wo know about the matter. There, 
instead of Mr. Taylor’s imaginary river Gela, 
was a town called Souagela. All that Mr. 
Taylor can say is that I ‘ ‘ attack him at great 
length for a careless phrase about the Carian 
name of Gela.” In correcting others, above all 
things, it is better to avoid “careless phrases,” 
and to copy from tlio book. Moreover there is 
no “ Carian name of Gela.” There is aKarian 
mird which Stephen writes 7 «Aa», and which 
Curtius seemingly thinks may have had a hand 
in the naming of Gela. 

Mr. Taylor complains that I “ have left un¬ 
answered his arguments as to the race and 
language ” of the Sikels. It is perhaps more 
profitable to deal with Mr. Taylor's statements 
of fact than with his arguments, and I do not 
think that the Academy would give me room 
for another note as long as that on “ Sikans 
and Sikels ” at the end of my first volume. To 
come again to facts, Mr. Taylor says that I 
“ surrender the question by calling the [Sikcl] 
language Opiean instead of Latin.” I do 
nothing of the kind ; I nowhere call it Opiean. 

I only quote Stephen. Mr. Rhys, if no one 
else, has taught me to mind my p’s and </’«, and 
to distinguish Latin and Opiean. Neither 
Stephen nor Greek writers much earlier and 
better than Stephen had gone through that 
discipline. 

Thirdly, Mr. Taylor, master of numismatics, 
ended his first article with the strange statement 
that “ the legends on the early coins of Segesta 
are in the Phoenician character.” I, 
“amateur” in numismatics, ventured, on the 
authority of other masters, to answer that there 
are no coins of Segesta with Phoenician legends. 
On this point Mr. Taylor does not confess either 
to a trick of memory or to a careless phrase. 

After this, it is a small matter that Mr. 
Taylor should allow that it would have been 
better if he had said that the first battle of 
Himera gave tho Greeks the “supremacy,” 
rather than tho “ dominion of Sicily’.” Of 
course it gave them neither the one nor the other. 
The Phoenician and Elymian places, and a great 
part of tho Sikans and Sikels, remained inde¬ 
pendent of any Greek authority. In truth, the 
three eases that I have quoted are quite enough 
to teach us what any historic statement made 
by’ Mr. Taylor is worth. These wonderful mis¬ 
statements, it must be-remembered, are not 
casual slips ; they are all deliberately made by 
Mr. Taylor in his self-assumed office of correct¬ 
ing and reproving another. What I have said 
is perhaps enough ; but Mr. Taylor’s way’ of 
looking at things is such a curious study that I 
cannot help speaking of a few more things in 
his third notice and in his letter. I will stick 
to facts, and not touch matters of taste or 
opinion. But, as I said at the beginning, I 
cannot undertake to answer everything. From 
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?uch a store as Mr. Taylor offers it is enough 
to pick a few chief gems. 

There is something very amusing in tho way 
in which Mr. Taylor seems unable to throw 
himself into the position of anybody else, and 
the way in which he assumes that everybody 
nttds Mr. Taylor ns his teacher on every point. 
In vol. i. p. -ol 1 made tho harmless remark 
that one whose work lay more among printed 
books than among eui ved stones was “ startled” 
at turning from the printed text of Pindar to 
the inscription on Ilieron’s helmet. Mr. Taylor 
seems to infer from this that I had never seen or 
heard of uncial letters before, and kindly explains 
that Hiernn was not likely to use “ minuscules.” 
Yet I had referred to several uncial inscrip¬ 
tion before I came to this of Hieron. And 
though Mr. Taylor implies that I am “ helpless 
in face of a Greek inscription,” he does not 
charge me with having misread or misapplied a 
single inscription. Only he despises one who 
is "startled." And it almost seems that he 
despises one who, speaking on a subject which 
lie knows that many people understand better 
than himself, speaks a little modestly. But 
as to “startled,” is it possible that a master 
of epigraphy may sometimes bo startled at 
"minuscules”!' Did Mr. Taylor, in referring 
to the text of Stephen, where the type of the 
“minuscules” in the most accessible edition is 
certainly not very clear, read tho puzzling 
letters 2 -Oyf A1 soAi* into r.Aa wora/s/is ? If SO, 
one may let him off on one count. 

It is more serious when lie twice charges me 
with having neglected certain Phoenician in¬ 
scriptions which ho holds to bo of great im¬ 
portance. This charge is partly untiue, partly 
off tho point. I have noticed one of these in¬ 
scriptions at vol. i., p. 280. But I ought not to 
have noticed it, because it does not belong to 
the time dealt with in my two volumes. Those 
of the others which arc of importance I shall 
notice when their time comes. Mr. Taylor 
again is in such a hun-y for things. Ho wants 
me to talk of an inscription from Lilybaion 
long before Lilybaion was founded. He wants 
me to talk of another Phoenician inscription 
at Eryx before the time when Eryx definitely 
passed under Phoenician dominion. So he 
wants me to cull Akragas or Agrigentum Oir- 
'jOiti ages before any Saracen bad cut the name 
short. I tLink it better, as other scholars have 
done, to use each name in its proper turn. Mr. 
Taylor shall have everything in reason that he 
can want, if he will only bide a while. But I 
cannot promise him any pictures, not oven of 
the inscription which proves only that a certain 
man worshipped Baal, or of tho other inscrip¬ 
tion in which several aiephs seem to run playfully 
about among a few other letters. In this last a 
master of epigraphy may find some deep mean¬ 
ing ; an amateur finds it too hard. But I must 
still think that maps of the Athenian siege of 
Syracuse and cf the dominion of Dionysios will 
If c f more use in illustrating my next volumes 
than facsimiles even of the Greek inscription 
bom II ala< xu and Tauromenion. 

Theman in the inscription, whom I will not ven - 
b rn to tramditc rate, was a worshipper of Baal, 
h is not said that he was a worshipper of 
Moloch. Lot us hope that he did not pass 
through the fire. Mr. Taylor twice tilts at me 
for having done the Phoenicians wrong in the 
matter of Moloch. The last form that tho 
charge takes, in tho letter, is a singular one. 

I “systematically represent Moloch ns the 
name of thi■ Phoenician deity.” I had always 
draught that thero were more than one 
1’hoenicinn deity; I have even spoken in the 
plural of “ Baalim and Aslitaroth.” Will the 
masterofSemitic lore hereexplaintotlieamateur, 
as he has explained so many things, whether this 
was wrong ? But all that I have really done in 
fire matter is to point out in more than one 
I'lace, notably in vol. i. p. 305, that tho feature ; 


of Phoenician worship which most struck tho 
Hebrews in one age, and tho Greeks in another, 
was the burning of human victims to the deity 
whom tho Hebrews called Moloch and the 
Greeks Kronos. Mr. Taylor also calls on me to 
remember that human sacrifice has been 
practised by Aryans as well as by Semites. I 
had remembered it without Mr. Taylor’s help 
in vol. i. p. 3(17. 

About the bow of Herakles, Mr. Taylor and 
I are both quite wrong. Mr. Taylor says, “ The 
attribution to Heracles of the lion’s skin, the 
club, and the bow originated in the East, rather 
than in Sicily, as Mr. Freeman suggests.” He 
refers to vol. ii., p. 1.32 ; ho does not refer to the 
Appendix, p. 508. I nowhere suggest that 
the attribution was rnado in Sicily; I do, on 
p. 151, suggest that it was made “under 
barbarian teaching,” a statement which, in my 
language, is really the same as Mr. Taylor’s. 
What Mr. Taylor mistakes (as so often) for my 
“ suggestion ” is the statement of Athenaios, 
which I have quoted (in minuscules) at p. 508, 
that the attribution was made by Stesichoros, 
but not necessarily in Sicily'. But Athenaios is, 
in some sort, wrong; so therefore am I; only 
Mr. Taylor is much more wrong in what he 
says about Peisandros. Peisandros, according to 
Mr. Taylor, “ gives him, doubtless from ancient 
mouvnunU, the lion’s skin, tho club, and the 
how.” Mure (ii. 104) says, much more truly, 
“ of his bow, for expertness in which he was 
celebrated by Homer, Alcides was deprived ly 
Pisander altoyether.” The case is this. In the 
Iliad (v. 393), Herakles has tho bow ; in the 
Odyssey (viii. 225; xi. (116-619), he has 
bow and sword; in the Hesiodic Shield (60, 
133-138, ctsei/i/.) he has tho arms of a Homeric 
warrior and the bow too; be had also the bow 
on the chest of Kypselos (Paus. v. 17.11). It 
was Peisandros (Strabo xv. 1) who, in opposi¬ 
tion to ancient monuments (to 5’ a^xUa {daya 
oi'X uvtw< Soo k tvaa-cu') gave Herakles the club 
and lion’s skin, and (Pans. viii. 22. 4) took away 
the bow. Stesichoros, according to Athenaios, 
kept club and skin, but restored the bow. So 
much for Mr. Taylor’s attempts to correct me 
or anybody else. Wbat Athenaios says is 
literally right; what I say is not literally 
wrong. But I ought to have said something 
about the Homeric and nesiodic use. Anybody 
therefore that chooses has a right to crow over 
me, except only Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Taylor says that I have misunderstood 
Mr. Head—on Holm he does not venture— 
about the uso of Sikel weights and measures 
by the Sikeliots. As usual, I have not mis¬ 
understood Mr. Head, but Mr. Taydor has mis- 
undei stood me. Because I did not feel called 
on to enlarge on Aiginetan and Euboic standards 
(see vol. i. p. 509), Mr. Taylor thinks I have 
never heard of them, and again kindly explains 
the whole matter. Only, as usual, he brings in 
a mistake or two of his own. Ho says 
that the Naxians first used X for H, and 
changed tho letters when they changed from 
the Aiginetan to tho Euboic or Attic standard. 
In fact (see Head, IJistoria Numonim, 9!), 
139, 140), they kept the X a good while 
after they changed the standard. But 
all these are matters in which I take very 
little interest, and they had no great bearing 
on my subject; I therefore did not enlarge on 
them. But the adoption of tho uncia, litra, 
and the rest had everything to do with my 
s abject, and on that I did enlarge. Mr. 
Taylor, while finding fault with me for not 
talking about certain other things, does not 
say one word, good or bad, about this most 
important point, on which I really did talk. 

My way of writing Greek names, or rather, 
not my way, but tlio usual way of Gorman 
scholars, is a point fairly open to controversy. 
Some approve; some disapprove; Mr. Taylor 
is the first to misunderstand. What I mean by 1 


writing “Greek fashion” is that I represent 
each Greek letter as nearly as another 
alphabet will allow. I write Theriin as repre¬ 
senting @hpay in a way' which to write Thero or 
Terone does not represent it. If I write Theriin 
and JJierdn, anyone who knows Greek can turn 
the words back into 0{paa' and 'Upae This can¬ 
not be so certainly done with Thero and Hiero, 
Terone and (ferone. If I wished to do what Mr. 
Taylor seems to fancy that I am trying to do, 
I must write the Greek word itself and 

nothing else. Mr. Taylor then goes on, very 
kindly, to teach me how, “ on my principles,” I 
ought to write Phoenician and Persian names. 
“ On my principles” I ought to write them as 
I do. For the few that I have occasion to uso 
come under the same head as Philip, Athens, 
and Corinth. They have English forms. If I 
should ever dive deeper into Phoenician 
or Persian matters than my present work called 
for, I shall consult Phoenician and Persian 
scholars. 

Mr. Taylor thinks that I should be the better 
for a “ sound study of orthography and some 
knowledge of the history of the alphabet.” Of 
tho latter Mr. Taylor at least ought to be 
master. As such, he blames me for writing 
“ Si/.cls,” and says that, if I mean to “write 
Latin fashion,” I ought to write “ Sieels.” 
I grant that “ Sikel ” is not written 
Latin-fasliion: I took it from Grote as 
the received name. But “ Sir el ” is no 
better Latin than “ Si/.tl.” It should bo 
“ Siral,” if anything. Has Mr. Taylor really 
never seen the form “Siculi”? And the 
master of the alphabet goes on to say that “ k 
was not a Latin letter.” I expect that, notwith¬ 
standing Mr. Taylor, I shall go on to tho 
Greek Kalends believing that there were such 
people as Kaeso Fabius and Kaeso Quinctius 
and that the earliest Latin form of Carthago 
was KARTACO. 

Most of the numbered points in Mr. Taylor’s 
letters I bavo dealt with, so far as there is any¬ 
thing in them to deal with. “ Ethnic hatreds ” 
sounds grand ; if “ethnic” means “national,” 
and not “ pagan,” one may find a specimen in 
Mr. Taylor’s picture of tho “ unspeakable 
Greeks”—a phrase seemingly translated from 
the “ Graeci non dicendi ” of the old Southern 
Lombards. I expressed no “ contempt for the 
ologios.” To say that I leave them to Mr. 
Taylor is surely not contemptuous. And the 
only two that I spoke of at all I spoke of with 
the deepest respect. 

Lastly, Mr. Taylor, at the end of the third 
notice, gives me some doubtless good advice, if 
I could only follow it, as to “literary graces.” 
Only somehow I changed between the first 
notice and the third. When Mr. Taylor began 
to write about me, my “style was clear and 
forcible.” When he left off, I lacked “ tho 
supremo merit of lucidity.” “Lucidity” was 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s pet word; an American 
admirer of his improved it into “luminosity,” 
which sounds finer still. But when Mr. Taylor 
counsels mo to cease to be myself and to 
become somebody else, whether Mr. Taylor 
himself or any other, I can only say that tho 
laws of nature forbid the change, and that in 
this caso I do not repine against tho laws of 
nature. Edward A. Fur km \x. 

P.S.—As I had no proof of my font- ' fi tter, 
a few misprints crept in; but I t.iu..k any 
reader could correct them. Only the change 
of “arguing” into “crying” in the second 
paragraph was a little funny. 


A LOST ROOK BY MARAT. 

Royal College of Surgeons of England : July H, last. 

In the Academy of September 23, 1882, 
Mr. Morse Stephens described tbe only known 
copy of a medical tract written by Jean Paul 
Marat during the time he was in practice in 
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Church-street, Soho. The tract was published 
in 1776; in the previous year, however, Marat 
had published another tract, of which neither 
Mr. Morse Stephens nor any other writer on 
Marat has ever been able to find a copy. It 
may therefore interest readers of the Academy 
to know that at lust the earlier pamphlet, A n 
Essay on dints, has come to light, and is now 
in tho possession of Dr. Payne. 

These two pamphlets are so rare that it has 
been decided, with the kind permission of the 
present owners, to bring out a reprint of them 
in one volume by subscription. The volume 
will be issued by Messrs, l'ercival & Co. early 
in tho autumn of this year. 

Jas. B. Bailey. 


ArrOINTMF.NTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Iifstiav, July SI, 4 pin. Lucius Sanitary Association: 

“ Progressive Sanitation,” III., by I)r. W. B. Kielumlson. 
Sati iti'.w, July -J5, 3.15 p.m. Botanic : (.ientml Fortnightly 
Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

TWO CLASSICAL TEXTS. 

The. Illbtnrits of Tacitus. With Introduction, 
Notes, and an Index. By W. A. Spooner. 
(Macmillans.) Oxford may look with no small 
gratification upon the work bestowed by her 
sons on Tacitus. Mr. Spooner’s edition of the 
Histories is worthy to stand beside Mr. 
Fumeaux’s edition of the A muds /.- IIt has 
clearly been a labour of love; and the result, if 
not beyond all criticism, is a solid and accurate 
piece of work. There is a specially full Index, 
und the editor has followed Tacitus’ own pre¬ 
cedent in givirig us a survey of the con¬ 
dition of the Roman provinces. Tho text 
followed is that of Orclli (partly amended by 
Meiser), and the editor makes lmt little allusion 
to the readings of Hahn, though these often 
(as, e.y ., in III., 72) poiut a way out of a 
difficulty. Nor does he seem to know the use¬ 
ful small edition of Wolff, or the very ingenious 
commentary of W. H. Kimcox. That of 
Heraeus he has employed often, though not to 
the exclusion of his own work. Mr. Spooner 
will, we are sure, value criticism more than 
mere praise, and so we go on at once to some of 
the points which have struck us in the perusal 
of his book. What proof is there that (p. II!)) 
the “Batavian auxiliaries refused to accom¬ 
pany ” the fourteenth legion back to Britain ? 
Tacitus docs not say so in II. 66. The state¬ 
ment of Gallia’s names on pp. 04, 106, is in¬ 
consistent with that on p. 264. Again, is it 
certain thatthe classiarii, whom Galba cut down, 
were unarmed (p. 07)? and did the people 
really shudder at the bloody spectacle ? Tacitus’ 
contemporaries were not given to shuddering at 
any spectacle, and Plutarch contradicts Tacitus 
by giving the men swords. In II. 64 (where 
jam goes with adulautilus) why should L. Yitel- 
lius have “laid himself out to gain” tho 
flatteries of the senate ? They were gained 
already; and uffereleit sr surely means only that 
Lucius came forward to accept them in the 
absence of his brother the emperor. In II. 77, 
inter nos non i<hm prosperin'uni ailrersciriimi/iie 
rernm onto erit, Mr. Spooner translates, “our 
relations will not be the same in prosperity and 
adversity.” But wo understand that Mucianus 
meant rather to say that he and Vespasianus 
will not divide good o: bad luck (which ever 
they get) in the same way ; for danger and 
toil they will share equally, while of honours 
Mucianus will receive only what Vespasianus 
likes to grant. In III. 61, ac riliyuurn jur/idiue 
certamen, ar seems to us more than “and.” It 
marks a climax (as probably in I. 27, II. 64); 

“ and so all that was left was-On III. 71, 

wo have the note “ Dextrac is just as wo say ‘ to 
tho right’”; what then is its construction? 


The word It< uumo in III. (>0, requires some 
elucidation ; does it belong to sunyuine or to 
Tho editor has perhaps missed a 
poiut in III. 66, ut puniri ultra lihertum suum 
I'itellius juberet. The note is “to secure not 
only his being disbelieved, but his punishment 
as well.” But did not Tacitus meun to express 
surprise that any emperor was found actually 
to punish his own freedman ? However, it is no 
doubt impossible for anyone to seo all Tacitus’ 
points. Indeed Tacitus did not see, or did not 
care to make, all the points of his own stories. 
He probably did not stop to ask what the 
nnreeta mdituni seditio (II. 51) was about; at all 
events he has not told us. He seldom makes 
his account of military movements precise 
enough to be useful (and this is a matter on 
which Mr. Spooner does lie t give the reader 
any groat aid). He sometimes omits the gist 
of a story ; III. 69, speaking of tho movements 
of Sabinas’ party, he leaves out the important 
fact that they took up arms ; luckily wo 
recover it from c. 7X. He runs things con¬ 
fusedly together; III, 74 mixes up Domit- 

ianus’ three means of escape, and II. 91 ( Snl - 

adfeetarit ) fuses two popular measures of 
Vitellius into one incoherent sentence. The 
fact is that Tacitus is always a rhetorician ; a 
rhetorician with a passion, if you like, for a 
certain sort of morality, which saves his rhetoric 
from utter hollowness; but thinking first of 
effects of language, not of perfect distinctness 
and lucid explanation. His wonderful manner 
was not entirely of his creation, any more than 
his Latin was. The common original whom he 
and Plutarch used must, from similarity of 
phrases, have had something of a like taste or 
even of a like ability; and new or firsthand 
evidence too wus acceptable to Tacitus, as the 
Letters of Pliny show us. But, whatever ho 
got, he worked it up and improved it in his own 
way. info a series of unequalled word-pictures, 
but not into a clear history, telling fully its own 
i story. And here we come to our greatest dis¬ 
agreement with Mr. Spooner. We cannot 
admit that Tacitus’ “ work shows throughout 
unmistakable signs of a careful and trust¬ 
worthy investigator.” It bears signs of a care¬ 
ful polisher, and not much more. His careless¬ 
ness on antiquarian matters was, we thought, 
notorious, and distrust of his authority about 
more recent facts grows on us with reading. 
We do not suspect of intentional dishonesty one 
inrnrrujitam Jidem profess us ; but wo see in him 
a determination that his writing shall tell, even 
at the cost of probability and consistency. 
Piso’s speech (I. 60) contains a matter which 
Piso could not possibly know, but which, 
omitted, would have left (lie speech poorer by 
one telling antithesis. Tacitus was too, very 
probably, a genuine pessimist; hut at all events 
lie knew well that no poiut sticks like a cynical 
phrase: Eacilins de odio creditor. Nor, with 
all his taste and genius, did lie always 
remember mumim de talai/a toUerc. The speech 
of Mucianus (II. 76-7) is over-elaborate for its 
occasion. It is likely that Tacitus would be 
pleased to see an edition which should take his 
work to pieces, exhibit its refinements and 
ingenuities, and show how good (from his point 
of view) it is. Minute investigation has been 
bestowed on his Latin, but tho use which he 
made of his Latin lias never, so far as we know, 
been sufficiently analysed. Mr. Spooner has 
chosen to bestow his labour on oth=r matters. 
But what he has done he 1ms done well. 

Pluto doryius. Edited on the Basis of 
Dcutsehle-Cron’s Edition by G. Lodge. 
(Boston, U.S.A. : Ginn; London: Arnold.) 
It is curious that a study like rhetoric, so 
singularly barren of positive rules and results, 
should have so great a fascination for acute 
minds. If it really held out a promise of 
power to the possessor, well and good. But 
the student must soon discover that an art of 


rhetoric can do very little for him. Like the 
art of conversation, its precepts ore chiefly 
negative : Don’t be confused; don’t do this, 
because it is an irritating trick; don’t put 
matters that way for fear of treading on 
people’s toes. All this sort of advice is good and 
valuable so far as it goes; but it goes such a 
very little way, and there is a dearth of direct 
advice as to what you should do. Rhetoric is 
a warning against blunders, rather than a seert t, 
of excellence. Yet it had a wonderful career of 
old, and wc find Gorgias and Polos still brought 
before us to-day as figures of interest. Interest¬ 
ing they certainly are, if only from the banter 
of Plato and from the way in which he has 
shown us all round their doctrine, revealed its 
seamy side, and indicated its points of dangerous 
connexion with other theories. Mr. Lodge, in 
admitting his debt to the fourth edition of 
Dcutscble-Cron, claims at the same time for 
himself some originality of treatment. The 
commentary, ho says, 

“will be found to differ materially from the 
German, especially in grammatical matters. The 
editor has not thought it advisable to deviate from 
the line of literary interpretation adopted by the 
German editor; but the exact study, which has 
been bestowed of later years in the United States 
upon the subject of Greek syntax, has rendered it 
possible to make this part of the book, to a certain 
extent, American.” 

Tho volume begins with a clear-cut introduction 
upon the historical beginnings of rhetoric, and 
upon the life and activity of Gorgias, in which 
the results of the work of Blass and Yolkmaim 
are excellently summarised. It is, however, 
hardly sufficient to suggest that rhetoric con¬ 
cerns itself with “ practical skill in tho employ¬ 
ment of language” or “tho means through 
which speech might attain its greatest power.” 
Which employment of language ? and what kind 
of speech ? Is it speech employed in teaching 
or in arguing ? Certainly not. Then, as it is 
not all employments of speech, we w r ant a 
differentia given to tell us which it is. Next 
comes an analysis of tho Dialogue, which is 
naturally much the same as one may find in 
Bonit/. or in the small edition of A. Th. Christ. 
The strength of Mr. Lodge’s own work lies, 
therefore, in his notes, which arc careful, 
scholarly, and clear. If they have a fault, it is 
that they are addressed to two very different 
strata of students—to those who are advanced 
enough to care whether tu7s or vUTs he tho 
proper form, and to those who are backward 
enough to need telling that with lv TiuBlov they 
must supply iepf. Information meant for the 
former seems sometimes to have excluded what 
would have been useful for the latter— e.y., 
a note on tho full force of wi\iv in 4X2 Y, and a 
hint to distinguish <ri*'x'“ s in 601 A. from 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

MM. J.-B. Baillii re et Fils, of Paris, 
have added to their “ Bibliothrque Seientifiquo 
Contemporaino ” a volume of essays, by Prof. 
T. II. Huxley —not Th. H., as botli on title- 
page and at end of preface—entitled l.cs Seiencis 
Nuturilles et l'Education. As the title implies, 
this is a collection of essays, &c., published in 
different quarters, dealing generally with the 
place that science ought to occupy in education. 
Three of them come from the volunio of 
Critiques und Addresses (1X76); one, at least, 
from American Addresses (1X77) ; and others 
from Science und Culture (1XX2). But it is 
interesting to note that the first place has been 
given to two magazine articles, in which Prof. 
Huxley discusses the respective claims of tho 
two French philosophers, Descartes and Comte. 
Since these two articles were written, he says 
in his Preface, 

“ la rfileiion n’a pas modifie ma conviction, que 
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si Auguste Comte a exerce une influence negative 
ou memo fachcuse sur les sciences physiques, Rene 
Descartes est le pure veritable de la pensee 
moderne.” 

We may add that translations of three other 
works by Prof. Huxley appear in the same 
series. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The July number of the Classical Review 
(David Nutt) again devotes a good deal of 
space to the newly discovered treatiso on the 
Athenian Constitution. F. G. K. himself 
notices several foreign articles on the subject, 
remarking that 

“ by a curious inversion of traditional tendencies, 
the sceptical view, which refuses to attribute the 
work to Aristotle, has found most favour with the 
Euglish scholars who have as yet expressed them¬ 
selves iu print, while the leading scholars of the 
Continent have declared themselves in favour of 
Aristotelian authorship.” 

He further states that the British Museum is 
now issuing a new edition of the facsimile, the 
first issue having been insufficient to meet the 
demand. Several of the plates have been re¬ 
photographed, in the hopes of obtaining more 
satisfactory results, and in some cases with 
success. Moreover, the fragments on plates 19 
and 20 are now arranged, as nearly as may be, 
in their true order. Mr. Herbert Richards and 
Mr. W. Wyse continue their critical comments 
upon particular passages ; while the former 
also contributes a rejoinder to a paper by Prof. 
Gomperz, in the Proceedings of the Vienna 
Academy, which was itself a reply to English 
criticism on the un-Aristotelian character of 
the style and language. Among the other 
articles, we may specially mention some 
Adversaria Orthographica, by Mr. A. E. Hous- 
man, which are exceedingly ingenious, if not 
convincing; an elaborate theory of tho origin 
of the Latin gerund and gerundive, by Mr. R. 
Seymour Conway; and two sets of Greek 
elegiacs, translated and original, by Prof. Lewis 
Campbell. The next number of tho Classical 
Review will not be issued until October. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

The Bbitish School at Athens.— {Annual 
Meeting, Friday, July 3.) 

Loan Justice Bowen in the chair.—Mr. G. A. 
Macmillan, hon. secretary, read the annual report, 
which, after referring to the excavation of the 
theatre at Megalopolis, gave the names of the 
students admitted or re-admitted in the School in 
the course of the session, and stated that Miss 
Eugenie Sellers, who was well known in London 
as a lecturer on archaeology, had been admitted as 
the first lady student. Messrs. Schultz and 
I’amsley, who had returned to England in 
December, had continued during the past session 
their valuable work on Byzantine architecture. 
They might possibly return to Greece in the 
autumn. The report concluded by referring to the 
finances of the School, and recommending a large 
increase in the number of annual subscribers, as 
there was no adequate endowment. The chairman, 
in moving the adoption of the report, said : We 
may venture, I think, this afternoon to indulge in 
the belief that the fortunes of the British School at 
Athens are steadily, although slowly, progressing. 
1 recollect that when, some few years ago, that 
distinguished representative of English scholar¬ 
ship, l’rof. Jebb, first brought before the world 
the plan of such an institution, he indicated 
two sources from which its friends might 
reasonably expect support. One was the 
kindness of our universities. It cannot be un¬ 
natural to hope that they will extend confidence 
and sympathy to this work. The colleges of the 
I'nited States have done much for their American 
institution: and the universities of Great Britain 
and Ireland will, I am sure, sooner or later feel 
themselves directly concerned in the welfare of the 
English Athenian School. Till a spmeiyliat late 


period it was on the side of archaeology and local 
investigation that Greek scholarship among us 
was weakest. And it seems to be generally con¬ 
ceded that the teaching of our universities and 
public schools still requires much strengthening in 
this direction. To the educational bodies of the 
future it will seem an essential qualification for 
a Greek professor or lecturer that he should have 
studied the language, literature, history, and art 
of Greece by the light of modem archaeology. 
The best context by which to read a national 
literature is that furnished by the skies under which 
it ilourished and the soil from which it sprang. 
To the absence of accurate acquaintance with this 
natural context may be attributed something of the 
narrowness of the grooves in which Greek scholar¬ 
ship amongst us seemed fated, some little time ago, 
to Tun. But the borders of Euglish scholarship 
have been broadening. The Hellenic Society ana 
the British School at Athens are two welcome pro¬ 
ducts of the new movement. And the spade is 
revolutionising the classical curriculum as com¬ 
pletely as, thirty or forty years ago, under 
Todleben, it revolutionized the science of war. 
Out of the funds of our Euglish universities one 
can readily understand that it is difficult to ask 
for much aid. But though the hands of the 
University authorities at Oxford and Cambridge 
are somewhat tied, the individual colleges and 
their governing bodies have ample power of 
encouraging and assisting the British .School at 
Athens. Among the academical events of the last 
year there is one which deserves special mention this 
afternoon, as affording an instalment of generous 
sympathy from the side of one of our universities 
which we may hail as an auspicious omen. In 
order to enable Mr. Ernest Gardner to continue his 
services to the cause of archaeology and of classical 
study as director of the Athens School in the chair 
first filled by Mr. Penrose, Cains College has re¬ 
elected Mr. Gardner to a fellowship for a renewed 
term of three years. Is it too much to trust that 
other colleges at Oxford and at Cambridge will 
come to the rescue also by treating work done or to 
be done at Athens for the British School as worthy 
of special encouragement and privileges Y Among 
those present to-day there must be several 
who have the means of securing that this 
point of view shall be seriously considered and 
weighed by the common rooms of Oxford and of 
Cambridge. But there is another source from which 
succour might reasonably be expected—namely, 
the generous sympathy and assistance of some of 
those lovers of learning and of art of whom in 
England there are so many. Possibly those who 
are always ready to further a good cause will 
accept the assurance of Euglish scholars, such as 
some of those I see around me, that the British 
School at Athens is an object well deserving of their 
attention and their goodwill. France, Germany, 
and America are even ahead of us in what they 
have done. Their schools at Athens started in 
front of yours and rest on a more solid pecuniary 
foundation; yet it is this year a pleasure to be 
able confidently to say that the English work at 
Athens has begun to make itself felt, and is 
likely to continue to do so. The completion 
of the excavations at Megalopolis, in particular, 
furnishes us with a matter lor just congratula¬ 
tion. If fortune is propitious, we may regard 
these explorations as the first of a series of 
happy enterprises over which your director will, 
I hope, be called upon to preside. To all whose 
personal tastes lead them in the direction of sim¬ 
ilar adventures the British School at Athens affords 
an invaluable basis of operations. To have the 
assistance, upon the spot, of the wisest advice, of 
the best local experience, and the best books is an 
advantage not to be despised. I hoped to see this 
afternoon Sir Charles Newton among us, with 
whom all such enterprises as ours are so intimately 
connected. I trust that his absence is not duo to 
any failure in his restoration to health and 
strength. I am sure his name will never be for¬ 
gotten by the friends of such an undertaking as 
this. I will not detain you by further observa¬ 
tions, but will conclude what I have to say by at 
oncemoving the adoption of the report.—Lord 
Lin gen seconded the adoption of the report, and ob¬ 
served that a new and living interest would be 
given to the old classical studies by more intimate 
acquaintance with the birthplaces of the noble 
literal iirpj of Grpecp and Rome. Hp hoped that 


as a British School had been established at Athens, 
other Schools would be set up at the great 
centres of antiquity in the way in which the 
French had established a school pi painting 
at Rome.—The report was unanimously adopted.— 
Mr. Ernest Gardner then read the report of his 
work during the last year, and expressed his 
gratitude to Mr. Penrose for so kindly taking his 
place at Athens during his absence last year at 
Cambridge, and to his college for re-electing him 
to a fellowship. He then gave an account of tho 
lectures and the work of excavation which had 
been going on. They had been able to continue 
the work at the theatre at Megalopolis, and the 
decision of the committee to continue the ex¬ 
cavations had produced very satisfactory results. 
After giving a detailed account of the work ac¬ 
complished, Mr. Gardner expressed the belief that 
there still remained valuable discoveries to bo 
made; and he was glad to say that any misunder¬ 
standing which might have existed between Dr. 
Diirpfeld and himself and colleagues had been 
removed, and that they were now all working 
together in harmony. As to the difference of 
opinion on matters of detail between Dr. Diirpfeld 
and the British School, he would ask for a 
suspension of judgment until a later date.— 
Mr. Penrose then gave a short account of his 
work at Athens, which was mainly devoted to 
the site of Megalopolis.—Prof, lewis Campbell, 
in moving the election of officers of the School, 
said that he had visited Athens this spring, 
and was glad to bear testimony, not only to 
the good work done by the School to its 
own students, but also to the kindness which 
Mr. Gardner and the members of the School 
extended to all visitors who hod any interest in 
classical studies. He had also realised tho 
admirable work which was being done at 
Megalopolis. For himself, he could not dig, but 
for such a cause he should not be ashamed to beg. 
—Dr. Perry, in seconding the motion, expressed 
regret that this country should be so far behind 
continental countries in the maintenance of such 
work as was now being carried on by the British 
School.—Prof. Jebb, in moving a vote of thanks to 
Lord Justice Bowen, said that, notwithstanding 
the duties of his high office, they felt sure that 
Lord Justice Bowen would accede to their request 
that he should preside on that occasion if 
he could possibly do so. The invitation was, iu 
fact, most readily and gracefully accepted. Sir 
C. Bowen had worthily continued the tradi¬ 
tion of which this country was justly proud 
—of the union of high professional eminence 
with distinction in the pursuits of literature. The 
Lord Justice had recently, by his translation, added 
fresh charms to the old Roman poet; and if they 
would turn to Conington’s edition of I'irgil they 
would find a brilliant passage cited from the 
Arnold Prize Essay on “The Oracles at Delphi,” 
which came from the pen of their chairman.— 
Sir George Bowen seconded the vote to his 
distinguished namesake, and said that when ho 
was a scholar of Trinity, in the generation before 
the Lord Justice was a scholar of Balliol, the well- 
known tutor familiarly; known as Tommy Short 
used to call him B obv iyaffir. lie was sure they 
might with truth say their chairman was Boijv 
hutirur. — Lord Justice Bowen, in acknow¬ 
ledging the compliment, said that he must take all 
the kind things which had been said of him with a 
grain of Attic salt. 

FINE ART. 

THE EDINBURGH HERALDIC 
EXHIBITION. 

Though various extremely rich exhibitions 
illustrative of Heraldry in its antiquarian and 
artistic aspects have been held on the continent 
—notably the Berlin Exhibition of 1882 and tho 
Ghent Exhibition of 1889—that now open in 
Edinburgh may claim to be the first general 
heraldic exhibition held in Britain ; for the col - 
lection brought together by the Society of 
Antiquaries in 1862 concerned itself exclusively 
with documents and manuscripts. 

The exhibition now open in the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery has h«n organised 
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by an Edinburgh committee, under the chair¬ 
manship of the Lyon King of Arms, aided by 
an influential Loudon committee, greatly in 
view of the visit of the Royal Archaeological 
Institute, next month, to the city. It may be 
remembered that, on the occasion of the last 
meetings of tho Institute in Edinburgh, in 
185(1, an especially interesting archaeological 
loan museum was brought together, the cata¬ 
logue of which still forms a standard work of 
reference on tho subject with which it deals; 
and the present collection will also doubtless 
add materially to the attractions of the city fur 
its antiquarian visitors. Tho nobility and 
gentry of Scotland have contributed liberally 
to the display ; many interesting exhibits are 
the property of English and Irish collectors; 
and from abroad there come a few items, among 
which may be named, as especially interesting 
to Scottish students, the letters patent by 
Philip IV. of Spain, conferring the order of the 
Golden Fleece upon Archibald, seventh earl of 
Argyll. It scons doubtful, however, whether 
this nobleman was ever installed a knight of the 
order, as in later lists of its members his name is 
wanting. It has been suggested that he may 
have been excluded as a Protestant; but there 
is every reason to believe that ho joined tho 
Church of Home at the instigation of Anne 
Cornwall, his second countess. 

The collection of Scottish armorials is par¬ 
ticularly complete and interesting, ranging 
from the famous MS. of Lord Lyon, Sir David 
Lindsay of tho Mount, completed in 1542, and 
appioved by tho Lords of Privy Council in 
1030. The scries includes various armorials 
hitherto unknown to heraldic students, notably 
one of Queen Mary’s time, lent by Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamilton Ogilvy of Uriel, remarkable for 
the curiously varied metals and tinctures em¬ 
ployed in tho mantlings of its shields, and 
for tho divergence in its series of full-length 
effigies of Scottish monarchs and their queens 
from the commonly accepted type, which is 
visible in such works as the Workman MSS. of 
the Lyon Office and of the Advocates’ Library, 
and in the Scottish armorial of the Lambeth 
Library, all of which are now exhibited. Many 
other interesting MSS., illuminated with 
heraldic decorations, are also shown, some fine 
examples being contributi d by the Advocates’ 
Libraiy and from the Laing Collection in the 
Edinburgh University Library; while Lord 
Bute sends his thirteenth-century Murthly 
Book of Hours, including miniatures of the 
previous century, in one of which—tho “ Watch¬ 
ing at the Sepulchre”—tho shields of the 
Roman guards display heraldic charges, prob¬ 
ably the first appearance of definitely heraldic 
bearings in Scottish art. 

Scottish patents of arms are far rarer than 
English documents of the like nature; and the 
earliest that have been secured for tho ex¬ 
hibition are the grants of arms to Sir James 
Balfour of Pittendricb, so well known for his 
connexion with tho murder of Darnley and 
other tragic deeds of Queen Mary's days, and 
to John Maxwell, Lord Hcnics, the devoted 
adherent of the same queen—the former dated 
1 5GG, the latter in the next year. These are 
followed by various seventeenth-century grants 
and continuations, most of them by the 
Lyon King, Sir Charles Areskine of Cambo, 
including tho confirmation of tho nrms of 
Sir James Dalrymple, afterwards Viscount 
Stair, and author of the Jnstitutia. The English 
grants open with ono of the very earliest 
and most beautiful of known examples, the 
grunt to the Tallow Chandlers’ Company of 
London, dated lie 1, supplemented by tluir 
grant of supporters, issued in 1G02; and a par¬ 
ticularly fine series of eight grants, ranging 
from the sixteenth to the beginning of the 
eighteenth eentuiy, is lent by Mr. F. A. Crisp. 

Two important Scottish family-trees figure 


prominently in the exhibition—the very ela¬ 
borate Douglas tree, lent by Lord Homo, and 
the “ Glonorchy ” treo of the Campbells, a 
signed work by Jamesonc of Aberdeen, lent by 
the Marquess of Breadalbane. 

A typical and representative collection of 
cus*8 of Scottish seals has been selected by 
Dr. Dickson, of the Register House, and a 
similar series of English seals is lent by the 
Society of Antiquaries, London. Among original 
impressions may bo named tho.su of the ex¬ 
quisite thirteenth century seals of the Count 
of Gueldre and his wife, the widow of a son of 
Alexander III. of Scotland; and the original 
protest of the Bohemian nobles against the 
burning of Huss and Jerome of Prague, 11 Id, 
with nearly a hundred seals appended, lent by 
the Edinburgh university; while the metal 
matrices include the gold seal of Juan Beaufort, 
queen of James I. of Scotland, tho bronze seal 
of William, Lord of Douglas, son of “ the good 
Sir James.” and that of William, Bishop of 
Kildure, 1432. 

The few surviving examples of early Scottish 
heraldic glass are well represented in the 
exhibition, in some cases by the actual ex- 
amphs, htit more commonly by coloured draw¬ 
ings, among which may he specified admirable 
full-sized copies, by Mr. W. Graham Boss, of 
the heraldic windows in tho Magdalene Chapel, 
Edinburgh, almost a unique example of pre- 
Reformation gloss in Scotland. Tho shields 
that appear in the Trinity College altar-piece, 
now in Holyrood—probably the woik of Hugo 
Vander Goes, who designed the heraldic deco¬ 
rations for the wedding of Charles of Burgundy 
and Margaret of York at Bruges in 14(18, and 
among tho most decorative examples of heraldic 
art in Scotland—are ah o represented in par¬ 
ticularly faithful and spirited full-sized copies 
in oils. The exterior heraldic sculptures of old 
Scottish mansions and castles are recorded in 
an extensive series of drawings by Mr. T. Ross, 
Mr. R. Brydall, and others. Mr. T. Bonnar 
sends a series of water-colours of interior panel 
decorations of a similar nature; and some; fine 
wood-carvings of arms are contributed by the 
University of Aberdeen, Sir Noel Paton, and 
Mr. A. Heiton. The Lord Chamberlain exhibits 
a series of the jewels nnel decorations of the 
various English oreleis. South Kensington has 
lent dedicate examples of mediaeval heraldic 
embroidery; and from the Museum of Science 
and Art come several noble pieces of Hispano- 
Moresque ware with arms, and also on interest¬ 
ing series of rubbings fiom brasses, mainly 
English, while similar transcripts of the few 
heraldic brasses that still exist in Scotland are 
lent by local contributors. 

The smaller of the rooms devoted to the 
exhibition contains a series of coloured ri pro¬ 
ductions from tho armorials of Zurich, the 
armorial de Gelre, the Grunenbcrg armorial of 
Constance, and the equestrian armorial in the 
Arsenal Library in Paris; a series of about 
a hundred engraved portraits of heralds from 
the collection of Mr. Vicars, of Dublin, a liberal 
contributor to the exhibition; a curious collec¬ 
tion of heraldic playing cards, of various Euro¬ 
pean nationalities, lent by Mr. G. Clulow ; and 
several interesting cases of heraldic bindings, 
lent by Lord Stair, the Lord Justice Genetul, 
Sir John Stirling Maxwell, Sir William Eettes 
Douglas, and others. J. M. Guay. 


THE SEAS OX’S 1101!K OF T11E EGYPT 
EX FLORA TWN FUND. 

I. 

The Tomes of 11 km IIasax. 


setibed tombs have been made. The wall-paint¬ 
ings in the tombs numbered 2, 1-i, 15, 17, 21. and 
23 have been traced in outline; and facsimile 
drawings in colour have been executed bv our 
special artist. Sir. XI. W. Bh.ckden, of some of the 
most interesting scenes, hieroglyphs, musical 
instruments, implements, sVc. A large number of 
unpublished and hitherto unknown inscriptions 
have boon brought to light. Among these are 
several of particular historical interest. One 
records that a certain Khnumhotep wins installed 
as prince of Monat-Khnfu by Amenemhat I. : this 
prince was undoubtedly the maternal grandfather 
of the celebrated Khnumhotep, the son of Nehora, 
whose magnificent tomb is the chief feature of 
interest at Beni Hasan. Another inscription gives 
the name and remarkable titles of the elder 
Kbnunihotep’s wife and the name of his mother. 
Several other inscriptions relating to the same 
powerful family have also been discovered ; so that 
we can now trace its history through no less than 
five generations, from the time of Amencmlmt I., 
through the reigns of Usertesen I. and Amcnem- 
hat II., to the sixth year of the reign of I'sertesen 1L 
Thegroupof Scmitesin the tomb of Khnumhotep 11. 
finds a parallel in that of his graudfather of the 
same name. The scene here represents sev* n 
persons being led by an Egyptian officer. Three 
of the seven figures are warriors with yellow skin, 
blue eyes (now turned to greeu), and thick and 
matted red hair, in which are stuck five or six 
ostrich leathers. They are clothed with red 
garments fringed at the bottom ; in the right hand 
they carry ostrich feathers; in the left a curved 
club. The remaining four figures of the group 
represent women. They also are fair-skinmd and 
blue-eyed, and have light brown or red hair. Two 
of them cany children in a basket slung over their 
shoulders, and two carry a reel coloured monkey 
on their backs. These peculiarities point to ttieir 
being Libyans. A facsimile of the group has been 
made by Mr. Ulaekdeu. 

“ I may add that I have found evidence which 
proves that the majority of tlic tombs in the 
Southern group (namely, the tombs of Raq’, 
Khcti, Remushenta, Baqta I. and Baqta II.) elate 
from the Kith and not the end of the XI 1th 
Dynasty, as has hceu before generally supposed.” 

The harvest of small unpublished inscriptions 
is a very abundant one, and several corrections 
of the first importance have been made in tho 
great inscriptions that have been already 
published many times. From every point of 
view Mr. Newberry is to be warmly congratu¬ 
lated on the results of his first venture in tho 
field of exploration. His determination of tho 
ago of the Southern group at length makes it 
possible to trace the development of tomb 
architecture during the Middle Kingdom, from 
the Heraeleopolite tombs at Sint down to those 
of the XHIth Dynasty at El Kab. 

Mr. Fraser, who lias been engaged in clear¬ 
ing and planning the tombs, has not yet arrived 
in England. He has obtained a large quantity 
of stone chisels, found scattered among tho 
debris foimed by the original excavation of tho 
tombs. 

Mr. Newberry is now preparing a complete 
publication of the scenes nnd texts accompanied 
by a full explanation. This letter will include 
transcriptions into Roman characters and 
translations. The examination of the Southern 
group will be completed next season. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The annual meeting of tho Royal Archaeo¬ 
logical Institute will take place at Edinburgh 
in the week between Tuesday, August 11, and 
Tuesday, August 18. Earl Percy is the presi¬ 
dent of the Institution; but the president of 
the meeting will he Sir Herbert Maxwell, and 
the members of the council of the Society of 


The following is Mr. Newberry’s summary of 
tho work done under his superintendence at 
Beni Hasan, and of the results obtuined ; 

“Copies of all the inscriptions in the twelve in- 
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Antiquaries of Scotland -will act as a local 
committee. Among the vice-presidents arc tho 
Hon. Hew II. Dalrymple, Archbishop Eyre, 
Gen. Sir Murdoch Smith, Dr. Cameron Lees, 
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and Mr. J. Balfour Paul, Lyon King of Arms. 
Mr. John Evans, president of the Society of 
Antiquaries, will preside over the antiquarian 
section; the Bishop of Carlisle over the archi¬ 
tectural section; and Dr. T. Hodgkin over the 
historical section. The sectional evening meet¬ 
ings, at which papers will be read and discus¬ 
sion invited, are to be held in the rooms of the 
National Portrait Gallery. Among the places 
to be visited during the week are the Royal 
Palace of Uolyrood, the Castle of Edinburgh, 
Stirling Castle, Dunblane Cathedral, Linlith¬ 
gow Palace, St. Andrews, Dunfermline, Rosslyn 
Chapel and Castle, Borthwick Tower, Crichton, 
and Hawtbomdcn ; a day will bo devoted to 
the caves of Fife, and another to the Roman 
wall, near Glasgow. 

Ox Wednesday the Mayor of Nottingham 
formally opened the collection of antiquities 
which were discovered by Lord Savile in the 
course of his excavation of the temple of 
Diana at Nemi, and which have now been 
presented by him to the public museum in 
Nottingham Castle. Probably such a repre¬ 
sentative collection, from a single site, does not 
exist elsewhere in England, apart from the 
British Museum. One of its special features 
is the large number of votive offerings, many 
of them of a very crude character, but some 
highly artistic. There are also numerous 
sculptured fragments, personal ornaments, 
domestic und sacrificial utensils, inscriptions, 
and a long series of coins, from the ties rude 
upwards. An excellent Catalogue has been 
compiled by Mr. G. Harry' Wallis, curator of 
the museum, to which Lord Savile has himself 
prefixed on introduction, giving an account of 
his excavations and of the archaeological im¬ 
portance of the results. With reference to a 
certain archaic inscription with the name 
“Diana,” wc would suggest that “Greek” 
(on p. 9, 1. 9) is a misprint for “Latin” (see 
p. 45). 

The weekly review, L'Art dans Its Deux 
Mi'iidis , which was founded last November as 
the organ of the Impressionist school, lias 
somewhat suddenly ceascrl to appear. The 
freshness of its articles, and the excellence of 
some of its illustrations, have apparently failed 
to keep it alive in the face of the fierce com¬ 
petition that exists in Paris. 

The municipal council at Paris has authorised 
the erection of a statue to Balzac in the Place 
du Palais Royal. 


THE STAGE. 


' HVSRANDS AND WIVES. 


Notwithstanding tho disadvantage of a 
second act—of a middle act—not so strong, 
dramatically speaking, as it ought to bo, the 
play of “ Husbands and Wives,” by Mr. F. 
0. Philips and Mr. Percy Fendall, at the 
Comedy Theatre, is, frankly, a success; 
which is perhaps the more remarkable since, 
in saying that it has a not quite adequate 
second act, we really havo not mentioned 
tho only disadvantage under which it 
labours. And having made the charge, wo 
must, in some sense, prove it. Well, then, 
“Husbands and Wives” is one of those 
farcical comedies which are denied the 
fascination of the d propos. It is no large 
movement of the moment—no very wide¬ 
spread fad—that is satirised in its scones. 
What is satirised is tho attitude of mind of 
tho wholly unattractive and the uncon¬ 
vincing, of those who need not be seriously 
considered, of visionary prudes and emas¬ 


culate philanthropists—it is their attitude 
of mind on tho marriage question, on what 
is narrowly called “morality,” on the rela¬ 
tions of men and women in fine, which is 
the subject of tho two hours’ traffic of tho 
stage at the Comedy Theatro. This attitude 
of mind exists, hut it is not important. 
Thero will, of course, always he some people 
who will ho willing to hold that the wis¬ 
dom of the world is somehow concentrated 
upon angular and self-assertive women— 
women whoso noisy inexperience sutlers 
them to dictate wlioro they may', but can 
never permit them to charm. But to the 
cud of time, fortunately, the number of 
jieoplo will he very limited who are pre¬ 
pared to heiievo in tho plenary inspiration 
of tho ungainly. Tho sagacity of the ex¬ 
cessively' ill-informed—of those who, for the 
most part, only skirt life—will not long or 
much impose upon the world. Ilonee 
11 Husbands and Wives ”—with its associa¬ 
tion of silly women bent upon asserting 
their sex’s power of government and the 
inferiority of men—has, in truth, no great 
subject. Nevertheless, it manages, thanks 
to the humour of its writers and the vivacity 
of its actors, to entertain greatly'. A career 
at tho worst only a little less prosperous 
than that of “ Jane,” at the same play¬ 
house, is in store for it. 

Yes, it is acted happily and briskly, with 
a certain English directness and obviousness 
—not at all with tho subtlety, with the 
delicate, tho just-porceived intention, which 
distinguishes a French performance of a 
piece of this sort. Compare Miss Lottie 
Yenne with lima. Chaumont, for instance. 
The art of Mmo. Chaumoiit is by no 
! means infinite ; tin; quickly' reached limits 
of her physique forbid it to be so ; hut it lias 
a variety which Miss Venue's is without— 
Miss Yenne whom wo admire for her cheer¬ 
fulness and good humour, for the pleasant 
acidulation which she puts into all her 
words. ISlie plays to her audience in what 
is called the “ English ” fashion; hut, 
gracious goodness! does not Mine. Chau- 
mont do so too ! Miss Yenne, at all events, 
holds tho stage. She plays with authority, 
and people are merrier when she is before 
tho footlights. Tho lady', we ought to add, 
is not herself a representative of the austere 
association of womankind which the piece 
satirises. She is a youthful widow—a very 
temporary widow—sunny and tolerant. Mr. 
George Giddens and Mr. W. F. nawtrey— 
especially perhaps tho former, who has the 
better part—give a great deal of character, 
and all the naturalness of which farcical 
comedy is capable, to the roles of two gentle¬ 
men who, in time past, havo boon a little 
hen-pecked—nay, are hen-pecked still in 
the first act of the piece, but who, with more 
or less courage, prepare to assert themselves, 
and do effectually assert themselves as the 
pieco proceeds. The comedy of both these 
gentlemen is kept within hounds—as much 
tho unctuous comedy of Mr. Giddens as the 
drier comedy of Mr. Hawtrey. The men 
are all good: even tho players of the 
smallest parts—the waiters, for instance, 
never so subdued of manner as when a high 
old time is in prospect for their betters; 
never so solemn and so meditative as when 
they lay upon tho supper-table the just 


opened bottles of a festive amber drink. 
From their faces, tlioy might bo engaged, 
at tiie moment, with tho I’etvxn of Pascal. 
But the only remaining actor who needs to 
ho specially mentioned is Mr. Charles 
Brookfield, whose comedy as Sir Georgo 
Muddle—a metropolitan police magistrate 
of most humane temperament, richly en¬ 
dowed witli tho capacity to appreciate 
attractive witnesses—is altogether excellent. 
On Miss Yenne we havo pronouncod already. 
No small part of tho success of the pieco 
belongs to her, and something of the success 
is due too to the well-devised severity of 
Miss Vane Featherston — who, like Miss 
Ada Murray', exemplifies a rigiditc tie mwirs 
which almost passes belief—and to Miss 
Kenward and Miss Ethel Matthews, each, 
in her own way, engaging and helpful to a 
pieco which will run into next year—noxt 
year, unquestionably, so merry and accept¬ 
able is it and its interpretation, whatevor 
ho its faults. 

Fkedekick Wedmore. 


MUSIC. 

MUKIC OF THE WEEK. 

On Tuesday Verdi’s “Aida” was produced 
at Covent Garden with Mine. Nordica in the 
title ride ; and she gave a good, though not 
ideal, rendering of her part. Milo. Guc-roia 
(Amneris) has a fine voice, and considerable 
dramatic power. Signor Ravclli was an 
earnest Radames, and M. Devoyod an excel¬ 
lent Amonnsro. Tho misr en schie was good, 
but the trumpets on tho stage in tho triumphal 
entry' were much out of tune. Signor Bevignani 
was the conductor. Wednesday' evening was 
again devoted to the Italian composer. After 
one or two unavoidable postponements, Mr. 
Augustus Harris was at last able to produce 
“ Otello.” The j erformance was a brilliant 
one. Mine. Albani was in < xcellent voice, and, 
as is her went, threw herself thoroughly into 
her part (Desdemona). M. J. de Reszlie, ns 
Otello, snngexccrdingly well, but his impersona- 
ation of the Moor lacked the fierce earnestness 
displayed by' Signor Tamngno two years ago at 
the Lyceum Theatre. M. Maurel was again 
the Iago, and again proved the most striking 
personage of the drama. “ Ingo,” indeed, 
would bo a more suitable name for tho opera. 
We wrote at length about tl o work in INN!). 
It is full of interest, and undeniably a wonder¬ 
ful achievement for the veteran composer who 
wrote his first opera more than half a century 
ago. There are fine dramatic moments in it, 
effective contrasts, and striking orchestration. 
The work is conceived in a Wagnerian spirit, 
although the character of the music is purely 
Verdian. It was a pity' that neither M. Maurel 
nor M. J. de Rcszko was,able to resist tho 
encore. As great artists, they might have 
followed the composer in his serious attempt 
to give a music-drama rather than an Italian 
opera; for in the former encores are insuffer¬ 
able. The chorus sang exceedingly well. 
SignorMancinelli conducted with much ability. 

Miss Liza Lehmann gave a vocal recital last 
Friday week at Princes’ Hall, when the pro¬ 
gramme was one of great interest and variety'. 
On this artist’s singing there is no need to 
dwell; she not only tings with charm and 
refinement, but shows much discretion in tho 
choice of her songs. She obtained her chief 
success in a pleasing old English melody set to 
Moore’s “ When love is kind.” Mr. Plunket 
Greene sang with much effect Lully’s quaint 
and expressive “ Bois epais ”; but still more 
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interesting was his rendering of three old 
Hungarian melodies arranged by F. Corbay. 
The music is fresh and characteristic, and the 
pianoforte accompaniments are exceedingly 
clever. The third, “ Shepherd, see thy horse’s 
foaming mane,” was vociferously encored. 
Herr Von zur Miihlen sang the “ Liebeslied ” 
from the “ Walkiire ” with intelligence and pas¬ 
sion, but a tti nes with too much sentiment; and 
he was h' i to advantage in Massenet’s “ Le 
sais-tu: ’ .'aero were also some vocal duets, 
and altog«.oer the concert proved successful. 

M. Paderewski gave a Chopin recital at St. 
James’s Hall on Saturday afternoon. Since 
the Rubinstein recitals no pianist has over drawn 
such a large audience. The programme was a 
long one, and included the grand Sonata in B 
flat minor. Of the first movement the pianist 
gave areally imposing rendering. The Scherzo 
was good, but less striking; and the lovely 
melody of the “ Piu Lento ” had not the true 
ring about it. The same thing was noticeable 
in the Trio of the Funeral March. The 
“ Finale ” was taken at a prodigious rate ; the 
technique was very fine, yetM. Paderewski does 
not produce the weird-like effect which Rubin¬ 
stein obtains by a skilful use of both pedals. 
In the Ballade in A flat there was a tendency 
to emphasise the sentimental side of Chopin’s 
music. That is, indeed, the fault which we find 
in most of the pianist’s readings. .There are 
exceptions, but he often makes us feel that he 
is more occupied with the manner than with 
the matter. We are, of course, judging him by 
the highest standard; forfhe simple reason that 
ho is an artist of immense ability. But with 
regard to Chopin’s music the interpretations of 
Biilow, Rubinstein, and Pachmann have made 
one somewhat exacting. M. Paderewski’s 
renderings are clever, brilliant, effective, but not 
in every case ideal. He was much applauded, 
a nd gave some encores. 

At the eighth Richter concert on Monday 
e vening, the “ Charfreitags-Zauber,” from 
‘ ‘ Parsifal,” was performed ; and only by this 
one excerpt was Wagner represented in the 
programme. Beethoven’s “ Coriolan ” Overture 
was splendidly played, but the same master’s 
“Ah! Perfido”. suffered somewhat from the 
hard and rough singing of Mme. Katherine van 
Arnhem. Grieg’s “ Peer Gynt” Suite was indeed 
a novelty at these concerts; and it was curious 
to see the conductor, whose name is specially 
associated with the mighty music of Beethoven 
and Wagner, wielding his baton to the delicate 
and fantastic strains of the Scandinavian com¬ 
poser. The first three movements were well 
rendered, but one missed the peculiarly 
romantic effects of tone and time which Grieg 
knows so well how to produce from his 
orchestra with his own music. The finale of 
the Suite was given with extraordinary spirit, 
and was loudly applauded, but Dr. Richter 
wisely declined the encore. The concert con¬ 
cluded with Schumann’s Symphony in E flat, 
but the performance was not of the best: the 
Scherzo, however, was rendered with finish and 
charm. 

J. S. Sued lock. 
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London : ALEXANDER & RITErilEARD, 

21 vnd 22, Fcrxivai. Street, E.C. 

pALVINISTIC METHODIST or WELSH 

PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, BALA, NORTH WALES. 


The Committee will proceed forthwith to the ELECTION of a 
PROFESSOR of HEBREW and cognate Languages and the Exegesis 
of the Old Testament. Salary £'J50. All applications, with Testi¬ 
monials, to be sent on or before WEDNESDAA. July snu, to 
(Rev.) R. If. Morgan, Secretary, 

Menai Bridge, North Wales. 


TTNIVEESITY COLLEGE of NORTH 

WALES, BANGOR, 

(Incorporated under Royal Charter.) 

Principal— II. R. Rkkiikl, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford 

DEPARTMENTS. 


Subject*. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

French and German .. 

English. 

Philosophy. 

Mathematics. 

Welsh . 


I. Arts. 

Professors. 

W. Rhys Roberts, M.A., late Fellow of King’s 
Cullcjc, Cambridge. 

E. V. Arnold, M.A, late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Fred rio Spencer, M.A..(Camb.l, Phil. Doc. 

! Leiprgi. 

Tiie Principal. 

Henry dunes. M A , late Clark Fellow of 
Glasgow University. 

G. B. Mathews, M A , Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 

Lecturer—J Morns .lone*.B.A., late Scholar 
of Jesus College, Ox fold. 


II. Science. 

Physics. Andrew Gray. M.A., I’.U S E 

Chemistry . J. J. Dobbie, M.A , D.Sc., late Clark Fellow of 

Glasgow University. 

Biology. R. W. Phillips, M.A. (('ami*.', B.Sc. (Loud.), 

late Scholar of St. JohnVColl., Cambridge. 

Zoology. Lecturer—1’hilin J. White. M. lb l KdiuA 

Agriculture . L.-cturer—Douglas A. Gilchrist, lb Sc. (Edin.). 


With Assistant Lecturers and Demonstrators. 


The next Session opens on September lf»th. 1891. Inclusive Tuition 
Fee, £P> a \ear R< gist ration Foe, £1 1*. Laboratory Foes additional, 
on the scale of £1 is. per term cf six hours a w«ek. The College 
possesses extensive and well-equipped Laboratories iu Physic#, 
Chemistry, and Biology. 

The College Course# include the Subject# for Degree# of I/•melon 
University in Arts and Science. The Chemistry, B->t nv, and Zoology 
Course# are recognised for Medical Graduation in the Universities of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, and Student# can make one Annus Medicos 
at this College. The Science Courses are recognised for two years of the 
three years’degree course of the University of Edinburgh. Special 
provision is made for Eleetrical Engineering. 

The avenge cost of living (including College tuition fees) at Bangor 
for the Session (:t; weeks) is from £;to to £-10. A list of registered 
Lodging-houses isk<*pt at the College. A Hall of Residence for Women 
was opened in Oetolier. jss*. For detailed information as to Courses 
Entrance and other Seholarehij*#, Ac., apply to the Registrar, 

Bangor, July 1. 1891. W. Cadu alauk Davies. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 

The SESSION 1891-92 will l>egin on 8th OcTOiu.it. The College 
supplies for person# of either sex, above the ordinary school age, the 
mean* of continuing their studies in Science. Language-. History, 
Literature, and Theory of Music. The Chemical, Physical. Electrical, 
Engineering, Geological. and Biological I-il*oratories aie open daily. 
The Engineering Department, includes Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, 
and Mining Engineeiing, Surveying and Architectural Work; ami 
nih cirri arrangements for practical work have been made with various 
Eugiuecrs in and near Bristol. Several SCIlOLA ItSll I l*S are teuablo 
at the College. 

ENGINEERING EDUCATION. 

Professor J. RYAN, M.A.. LL.M. (Camb.), D.Sc. (Lond.). 

University College, Bristol.— Courses of Civil, Mechanical, Elcc- 
‘rival, ami Miuing Engineering. Mineralogy and Applied Geology for 
Civil and Mining Engineer#. Facilities are offered iu the way of 
College Scholaifhips, Engineering Works Scholarships, and special 
arrangement* for entrance into professional life. CALENDAR, con¬ 
taining full information, juice Is. (by j*nst, Is. 3d.). There will l e 
about 15 vacancies in October. Ap|durations, with references. slmuM 
be made as early jik possible to the Secretary, from «1mm Prosju-ctus 
and particulars of residence iu Cliftou may in: obtained. 

Jam r.s Baiter, Secretary. 


pALVINISTIC METHODIST or WELSH 

VJ PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, 

BALA, NORTH WALES. 


Principal —Rev. T. C. EDWARDS, D.D. (late Principal of tlio 
University College of Wale#, Ahejy#twjth). 

This College, first established in 18 .t 7 for the training of Miuistcni 
among the Mulsh Calvinistic Methodist#, will be OPENED next 
SEPTEMBER as an exclusively Theological College, into which at l 
will be admitted whether candidate# for the ministry or laymen. A 
fee of £5 for the Session will lie charged in the case of Students uot 
candidates for the ministry among the Calvinistic Methodists. 


The WORKS of HEINRICH HEINE. Trans¬ 
lated by Charles G Lei and (Hans Breitmann). 

Mr. Wm. Heinemann beys to announce that the first 
volume of the above, containing the “ FLOREN¬ 
TINE NIGHTS ” “THE MEMOIRS of 
HERR VON SCHNABEL E WORSE If 
“THE RABBI of BACHARACH,” and 
“SHAKESPEARE'S MAIDENS and 
WOMEN,” will be ready at all Booksellers 
early next week, price 5s. 

Volumes 2 & 3, being PICTURES of TEA VEL, 
in Two Volumes , are in the press. 

%*■ Prospectus on application. 

LONDON: 21, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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Messrs FREDERICK WARNE & CO. announce 
that an Original and Powerfully Written Story, 
entitled “A DIVIDED DUTY,” by Miss 
IDA. LEMON, is now ready. in 1 vol ., price Gs. 


LONDON: BEDFORD STREET, STRAND; and NEW YORK. 


READY. 

ALFRED STEVENS ADD HIS WORK. 

The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
in moroeoo. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
Bart., P.R.A., &c. 

Containing- a Memoir of Stevkxs, and Critical Descriptions of 
his Productions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
ST ANN US, F.R.I.B.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at 
l niversity College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at the Boyal Academy. 

WITH 

Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 

Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Expert*. 

The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. 

Price Six liulnens. 

IUBLISSED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

_ 74. NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON._ 

THE SCOTTISH REVIEW. 

JULY, 1WH.—Contexts. 

—THE ORIENT\b JEWS. Ily .Major C\ It. CoxDrn, 

(. .L., LL. !>., K.b, 

-A PUBLISHER and his FRIENDS. 

- PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION. By It. M. Wkxlkv, T>.g c . 
-THE LEGEND of ARCHANGEL LESLIE. By T. G L.vw. 
-MINERAL LEASES and ROYALTIES. By Ben. Taylor, 

CERTAIN NATIONAL NAMES uf the ABORIGINES of 
the BRITISH ISLES. By l'n.f. John Riivs, M.A. 
-GOETHE S FAUST and MODERN THOUGHT. By M. 

K %l' KM ANN. 

-LA UHENCE OL1PIIANT. 

TIIE SCOTCH PLOUGHMENS UNION and its RE- 
tORMS. By J. G. Dow. 

SUMMARIES of FOREIGN REVIEWS. 
-CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

_ _ Alk.i. G. mnxM t Sfi. Paternoster Square. London. 

THE UNIVEESITY of ST. ANDBEWS 

, CHANTS TIIF. 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of LL.A. to 'WOMEN'. 

T!k- Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
V 'bfTorent subjects, the standard being the same as that for 
Hi* 31.A. Degree. The eontrrs of exumin.tthn an* St. Andrew:., 
AGT.le.-r Udford, Belfast, Birmingham, BnM,.I, CardiH.I In It. nl.aiu 
’ik. I Mi Id i u, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness. Leeds, Leicester 
J.ir. riHN.l Loudon, Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastlc-ou Tvue, 
an.I r.ii»ley. 

Ft I'r.*iH'ctiiN. &<*., applylto the Secretary LL. Scheme, the 

l uiverMt.v, st. Andrews. N.B. 

FUENISH your HOUSES or APABT- 
MENTS THEOUGHOUT 

HORDE R’S HIRE SYSTEM, 

The original, best , and most liberal. Suits all. 

_ . FOUNDED A.D. istiH. 

Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £]0 to £10,000. 

Cash I’riees. No extra chat ftp for time given. 

I atak-gueg, Eetiiuates, Press "pinions, Testimonials Tost Free. 

F. MOEDER, 

148, 240, 250 Tott-cnlinm Court Read, W. (Kindly note numbers.) 
G.n’.Is carefully Rem ved aud Warehoused. 


I. 

If. 

Ill 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII 

VIII. 

IX 

x.. 

XI 


BY DIG MACLAREN. 

8f.coxd Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

•Sermons. 

“ It. is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus¬ 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth .”—Christian World. 

“While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as 
plain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
Bp urge on .”—Christian Leader. 

rOPULAR EDITION. 

Large lto, with PORTRAIT, price f»d. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V, 

with two Essays by MAZZINI : ' ~ 

DEMOCRACY” and 


. 4 THOUGHTS 

4 THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


London : ALEXANDER & 8ITEPIIEARD, 
21 and 22, Furxival Street, E.C. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


JJEAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 

COUPS, PEESEEVED PPOVISIONS, 

__ _and 

POTTED MEATS, and YOBK and GAME 

* __IIK.S. Also, 

J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA~ 
r J]UBTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BKWAHE of IMITATIONS. 

SOI.]: A 1 •URKSS _ 

11, LITTLK STANHOl’E STEEF.T, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


B 


ESTABLISHED 1P51 

R K B E C K BANE, 

Southampton Buildings. Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT INTEREST allowed on DEJ’OSITS, repayable 

on demand . 

3 3\ "pur CENT, on Cl RRLNT A (’Col. NTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £]eo 
STOCKS, SHAKES, and ANNUI1IES purchased and sold 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement uf Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposits, and alb ws Interest at the rate of Til BEE PER ( ENT. per 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravknscuoh Manager. 

H OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A I’LOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 1 ’ 

The III 11K BECK ALMANACK 


on application. 


Fi 


with full particulars post-free, 
HAKCI8 Kavunmiioit, Manager. 


FRY’S 


Lancet Pure and very soluble.'’ 
Medical Times Eminently suitable 

for Invalids." 

PURE CONCENTRATED 

SirC. A. Cameron — 44 1 have never 

I'rcsuhiit J.'uyal College of tasted Cocoa (S A A 

Surgeons, Ireland. that I like so W 

well.” 

Paris Exhibition 1889; OLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS 


THEATRES. 


QOMEDY THEATEE. 

Every Evening, at t». HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

Messrs. (’. Brookfield, W. F. ITawtrey. J. Nelson, G. Gurney, 
8. II. Leehmere, W. Wyes, nnd G. Guldens ; Mesdames Vane 
Feath erst on, Ada Murray. Ethel Matthews, Edith Kemvnrd, 
Ethel Norton, and Ixittie Venno. 

Fre ceded, at s.io. by FOR CH ARITY’S SAK E._ 

Q 0 U E T THE A T E E. 

Every Evenin'?, at El, TIIE LATE LAMENTED. 

Metric. A. (’evil. II. Standing. A. Aynesworth. F. Cape, 
G. Earquhnr, O. Rook, and J. Clulow; Mesdames It. Filippi t 
E. Phelps. Harrington, nnd John Wood. 

Preceded, at 8.15. by A MUTUAL MISTAKE. 

OEITEEION THEA TEE. 

i/osscc and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndham. 
Every Evening, at 1). 1>AVID GARRICK. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, W. Farren, Cyril Maude. W. 
Blakeley, S. Valentine, S. TTewson, F. Atherley. and F. Emery; 
Mi sdflir.es M. A. Vic tor, E. Miller. nDd Man* Moore. 
Preceded, at 8.20, by HEADS DE TAILS. _ 

T)EUEY LANE THEAT EE. 

Sole lessee and Manager, Augustus Harris. 

Every Evening, at 7.15, DRINK. 

Mr. Charles Warner, Messrs. C. Glenwy. E. Gmney, J. 
Cross, W. Morgan, A. Phillips, H. Torriss, R. rower; Mes¬ 
dames Jessie Midword, Ada Neilson, Mrs. Billington, Alice 
Kingsley, and Kate James. 


^YCEUM THEATEE. 

Every Evening, at 8.15. 

NANCE OLDFIELD and THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. 
Messrs. Henry Irving, Terris*. Maeklin, Weninan. Haviland, 
Johnson, Hurvey, Tyars, Archer. Reynolds, Lacy, Tabb, Gor¬ 
don Craig; Mesdomcs Kate Phillips, Coleridge, de Silva, 
Pa uncefort, A n nie Ir i sh, nn d Ellen Terry. 

T Y E I C T II E A T E E. 

lessee and Manager. Mr. Horace Skdoer. 

This Evening at 8.15. LA ClGALE. * 

Messrs. H. Monkhonsc, C. Hayden Coffin, Garden, Lewis, 
renobey, Mndie, and the Chevalier Score!; Mesdames Geral- 
dine Ulmar, Ch merits. Rose, Melville, Newton, St. Cyr, Clay, 
Schuberth, Ellis, and Jefferies. 

Preced ed, at 7.30, by LOVE and LAW. _ _ 

Q P E E A C0MIQUE TH F.ATEE. 

Every Evening, at 8.20, JOAN OF ARC, 

Messrs. Marius, Fdward I-ouis, W. Wardc, E. Bantoek, 
and Arthur Roberts; Modamcs Marion Hood, Alma Stanley, 
Agnes Delap* ite. Alice Lethbridge, Linda Vomer, A. Hewitt, 
Katie Seymour, Ii. Oourlay. and rounds. 

Preceded, at UL5, by CHIME AN D CHRISTENING. 

pEINCE of WALES’ THEATEE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sf.dger. 

This Evening, at 1', a Musical Play without words, entitled 
L’ENFANT PRODIGUE. 

Preceded, at 8.15, by THE GYPSIES. 


ROYAL ENGLISH O PEE A, 

Cambridge Cirrus. Shaftesbury Avenue. 

Every Evening, at 8, IVANHOE, 

Messrs. Eugene Oudin, Nonnan Salinond, W. IT. Burgon, 
Avon Saxon, O. Kenninghum, A. Owen, Copland, Wallace 
Brownlow, Stephens, Bovill, and Ben Davis; Mesdames 
Mac in tyre, Gro* 1*1, and Donald. 

Q A V 0 Y THEATEE. 

Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Ovi.v Carte. 

Every Evening, at 8 ;;u, THE NAUTCH GIRL. 

Messrs. R. Bairington. F. AVyalt. W. H. Denny, F. Thorn¬ 
ton, nnd C. Pounds; Mesdames L. Snyder, Is. Rowe, A. Cole, 
C. Tinnie, Sautmarez. IjiWTence, and J. Bond. 


L: T. JAMES’S THEATEE. 

Sole lessee and Manager, Mr. George Alexander. 
Every Evening, at 8.30, THE IDLER. 


C T B AND THEATEE. 

O i/cssec and Manager, Mr. Willie Edoui.v. 

Every Evening, at S.-10, KATTf. 

IHessis. Willie Edouin, Evti-slicld, Dnpimll, Barrnelouph, 
Sidney, Ac. ; Mesdames Alice Atherton, lllington, Rutland, 
Esmond, and Bennett. 

__ 1’receded, at 8, by BACK IN EIVE M1NUTE8._ 

r Y E E E Y’S T H E ATER 

Every Evening, at 8 15, THE LANCASHIRE SAILOR. 
After which, A COMMISSION. Followed by A PANTO¬ 
MIME REHEARSAL. Mesdames L. Linden, L. Hanbury, 
Drummond. H. Dacrc, Tyrrell, Ford, and K. (heater; 
Messrs. B. Thomas, Forbes-D.vwson, Elliot, C. P. Little, C. 
Contts, B runsconibe, nnd W. Grossmith. 


yAUDEYILLE THEATEE. 

Every Evening, at 9, THE MLSCniEFMAKER. 

Messrs. Hairy Paulton, Charles Fawcett, Philip Cuningham, 
John Carter, WheatmaD, and Nelson; ilesdames Phyllis 
Ayrian. Alice Bruce, B. Everslcigh, Florence Haydou, aud 
E(iith Bruce. 

Preceded, at 8, by THE SEQUEL. 
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THE ACADEMY. 

A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


So. ion:!. 

,V / /ssiif.l 


SATURDAY, JULY 25, 1891. 


Price 3d. 

[Begislvred as a Netusjxiper. 


TABLE OP CONTENTS. paok 

•tiheh ix the Artiii'biax Legend, by Lionel 


Life ok Mrs. Carlyle, by W. 


! i Mai rice’s War, by Judge O’Connor Morris 
1 »’Leary’s Poems, by Dr. J. Todiicxtkr • 
i rtikr Torts of Henry VIII., by J. Gairdnkr 
X vki.h, by J. B. Allen .... 

• % Theology ....... 

•:s \xd News. . 

1 m.thcominci Magazines .... 

• i !:>ITY Jottings. 

•i »l Verse : “ To Miss L. M. Little,” by E. N. P, 
»> 'Ives and Reviews ..... 

l L -t Pensions. 

v rsD Foreign Books. 


• -lONDENrE:— 

u / nnin'* Siri’i/, by Canon Isaac Taylor ; “ Pearl. 

\ he Rev. Dr. R. Morris; “ Fatlha-Yincm," by Dr 
'laser ; Anglo-Indian “ Elk ” find “/*,*«/' rtain ,” by 
. “ 7 Vh*/v»>,” by the Rev. C. Plummer 

• ndnnnt," by J. H. Round .... 

1 > on Latin Grammar, by F. Haverfikld 

I its- Lexicography. 

C i - •‘ONDEXCE : — 

•' • rmndmi X«htmelatu>e, by R. H. Graham nnd the 

D viewer. 

b- 1 • v. Notes. 

I • 1 • OGY NoTfS. 

F \. thins at Henassieii, by E. Navillk . 

• F SAL1CIS Mkryons. 

■ *i v:y: Sir William Douglas . . . 

"i 1 » -i-o.vnKNCK :— 

" »> L>nnr, by Lieut.-Col. Ross 

N i - on Art and A&ciiaeology . 

>• ' 1 XoTF.S. 

L» »i Conc erts, by J. 8. Shkhlock . 
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"\V ANTED, in September, an Appoint- 

» ▼ mint a* LADY SECRETARY or AMANUENSIS. German, 
}'■ ii !.. Nhmlliaiul. Typewriting — Mi»s 11. Itclien Abbus Rectory, 
.V i rd, Ilantp. 


TTNIYEESITY COLLEGE of NORTH 

WALES, BANGOR, 

(lneon*»rated under Royal Charter.) 

Principal—II. It. Rkkiikl, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 
l)Ki'umum 
I. Art*. 

Subjects. Professors. 

Greek. W. Rhys R<>)*erts, M.A., late Fellow of King's 

College, < '.mibridge. 

Latin. E. V. Ariiiold, M.A , late Fellow of Trinity 

College. Cambridge. 

French anil German .. Frederic S|Miiccr, M..\.'(Camb.), Phil. Doc. 
(Leipzig). 

Enelisli. The Principal. 

Philosophy. llenrv Jones. M.A., late Chirk Fellow of 

Glasgow University. 

Mathematics. G. II. Mathews, M A, Fellow of St. John's 

College, Cambridge. 

Welsh . Leeturer—J Morris Join's, B.A., late Scholar 

of Je.Mis College, Oxford. 

II. Science. 

Hiysies. Andrew Gray, M.A., F.R S E 

Chemistry . J. J. Dnhhie, M.A., l».Sc., late Clark Fellow of 

Glasgow University. 

Biology. R. W. Phillips. M. A.’lCamb.l, B.Sc. (Lond.l, 

late Scholar of St. John's Coll., I 'andiridge. 

Zoology. Lecturer— l'hilin J. White. M.R. (Kdin.). 

Agriculture . Lecturer—Douglas A. Gilchrist, B.Sc. (Kdin.). 

With Assistant l.n ti iihrs and Dfmoxsth itoks. 

The next Session opens on H'-ptemlier 15th. 1W1. Inclusive Tuition 
Fee. £io a year Registration Fee, £1 is. La?Miiat»ry Fees additional, 
on the sc.de of £1 Is. per term of six hours a week. The College 
jH»s<rsses extensive and well-equipped L:il«onitorics in 'Physics, 
Chemistry, and Biology. 

The College Courses include the Subjects for Degrees of London 
University in Arts and Science. The Chemistiy, Ilot mv, and Zoology 
Conises are recognised for Medical Graduation in the Universities of 
Edinhurgli and Glasgow, and Students can make one Annus Med tens 
at this College. The Science Courses are recognised for two yean of the 
three years*degree course of the University of Edinburgh. Special 
provision is made for Electrical Engineering. 

The average cost of living (including Colh ce tuition fees) at Bangor 
for the Session R-l weeks) is from £:;» to AJo. A list of registered 
Lodging-houses iskept at the College. A Hall of Resilience for Women 
was opened in Octol»cr, 1KNH. For detailed information as to Course* 
Entrance and other Scholarships, Ac., apply to the Registrar. 

Bangor, July 1. lssd. W. Cinw ai.ahh Davids. 

p ALYINIBTIC METHODIST or WELSH 

\J l’Jir.SHVTEKIAN TIlF.oIAMilCAL t'OELEliK, 

BALA, NORTH WALES. 


i’o ARTISTS and others.—TO he LET, 

» ..vollcnt STI lilo nml .imp BACHELOR'S QVA1ITEBS wm- 
m central position, and midway between city and West-end. 

■ has iiniiit'rrupted north-east and top lights. Cooking and 
>ic«- by resident housekeepers. Electric light, hall i>orter, 4c.— 

• 1 H'»i m Kt.ti’tH, Im and M>, Chancery Line ; or to the Manaokk, 
. 1 !■ rcery Lano 

CATALOGUES. 

[FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

b promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU 4 CO, 57. SOHO SQUARE. 


s 


Jubt published. No. 5o6 (July 20th) of 

< (THEBAN’S PRICE - CURRENT 
LITERATURE. 


of 


< • ■ biniitis nunieious Good Books in many branches of Science, Art, 
au-t General Literature. 

A Copy poet free on application to 

11 n in 4 Co., 13<>, Strand, W.C.; and .77, Piccadilly, W., London. 


Price One Shilling. 

THE MONTHLY PACKET. 

V Sited by CHARLOTTE M YoNGE and CJIRI.STABEL 
COLERIDGE. 

Fart VII/. New Series.—AUGUST* IBM. 

^ C'oxTcxrs. 

7 " v i -TICK Chaps. XXVI. to XXIX By C. M Yo.v.k. 

ILK FORERUNNERS of CHRIST. No. IV. By the Rev 


I'¬ 


Ll Ll.l 


• in VI IT MAY PLEASE THEE.To RAISE UP THEM. 

THAT FALL." By Sikiii llmoxn Palkkkv. 

V T •):•. PAIR. By KaTIIABIXkS. M.lCqt'OID. 

T i: \ \ ELLERS' TALES. 

Mlt in a HUNGARIAN VILLAGE. By M. L. Cameron. 

1 'Ml' LWUL’S. By Florence Wilzokd. 

• MURCI! HOUSE By Ivanovna. 

1 Wi n fr. rn ENGLISH HISTORY. Cameo CCLX XXVIII.- 
Fteuch Chuieh under Fleury. 

7 'in. (IT. Chap II. By Helen SmrToN. 
oil HEX CLARKE. 

iUo-i.p p 0 sTS in FAERY LAND.-II. By Ciihistabkl R. 

' • • Klpfii.. 

Ull. 1 HINA CUPBOARD. 

L nd-m: A. D. Txnes 4 Co. (late Wai.teu Smith 4 Innes), 

51 and 32, Beil ford Street, Strand. 


Pmsci pal—R ev. T. C. EDWARDS, D.D. (late Principal of the 
University College of Wales, Al»ery»twyth). 

This College, first ebtahlisheil in l* 1 ;!? for the training of Ministers 
aimmg tlm Welsh CulviniMie Melh'.nlibts, will lie OPENED next 
SEPTEMBER a* an exclusively Theological College, into which all 
will lie admitted w hether cniidiilntcs for the ministry or laymen. A 
fee of fur the Session w ill lie charged in the case of Student* not 
candidate* for the ininibtiy among the Calvinistic Methodist*. 


The Autotype Company, Loudon, 

Renowned for tho excellence of its process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Sohmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, It.A., 
Ouless, K.A ; l’ettie. R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A. ; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital; “1spring,' ” by Herbert Draper, ifec., Ac. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
s remarkable for Its display of Copies of celebrated Worka by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleiies are provided, 
nrc easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art, 
The new Pamphlet, AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art,’’ post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYFE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


X3R1TISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 

JD VANUEMKNT of SCIENCE, 22, Albemarle Street, London, W. 

The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at 
CARDIFF, commencing ou WEDNESDAY, Alois iswii. 

President Elect— 

WILLIAM HUGGINS, Eoj.. D.C.L., LL.D.. F.R.S , Hon. F.R.S.E., 
F.R A S. 

NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS -Authorsnrcrequested 
give notice In-fuie AruvsT 1 st of their intention to offer Papeis. 
Information alwiut lodgings and other h>«-al arrangements may be 
btuiued fiom the Local Secictaries, Bank Buildings, Cardiff. 

G. Ghomtii, Assit.tant General Secretary. 


B 


OROUGH of NOTTINGHAM 

MUSEUM nml ART GALLERY, NOTTINGHAM CASTLE. 


ELEVENTH AUTUMN EXHIBITION of PICTURES nnd 
SCULPTU RES. 

The al»ove Exhibition will OPEN ou SATURDAY, Sm'TEMIieh 15th, 
18i»l. Works will l»e received lietwecn the -1th andsth of August, inclu¬ 
sive. Foims and all particulars can be had on application. 

G. II. Wallis, Director and Curator. 
Nottingham Castle, July 10th, 1W»I. 


S TATUTORY NINTH INTERNATIONAL 

CONGRESS of ORIENTALISTS 
(To he held iu London from 1st to loth SEPTEMBER. 1«U). 
Polimi-H.It.II. the Di ke of Coxn.u'uiit; If.I.II. Aiichocke R.uslr 
I/on. Fir*.— M iMqrts of Dveeehin ; the Earl of Littok. 
President of Uiyanmn;i CommitUt— The Right Hon. Ixmo Hausiu iiy. 

5oo Mein lira in 33 corintiien, and loo ‘’papers" can l*e counted on. 
ft GovenuiM'iit.H. and :«i learned belies will 1 m: represented. Public 
1 todies di^irou.^ to send Delegates or to iuform the Ctingress of their 
Oriental work ; pc iioins w ishing to Iteeome MernUTS, to read or send 
paper*, to present- or exhibit luniks or collections, should communicate 
with fir. lifitner, Woking, who will supply the programme of Work 
and other paitkulars regarding the Congress. Railway and other 
facilities are offered to Mend m-is. Subscription £|. 


13 0YAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—LAST 

JL ^ WEEK.—The EXHIBITION will CLOSE on the EVENING of 


MONDAY, Aiuivr 3rd. 


R 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.— 

EVENING EXIIIBITION.—The EXHIBITION will lie OPEN 
in the EVENING from MONDAY, Jilv 27tu. to MONDAY 
Ai oi st .inn (BANK ID'LIDAY), from 7..«» to P'.::n. Admission, 'kl.. 
Catalogue, fid. On BANK HOLIDAY, the Admission throughout the 
day will be 6d., on other days it will be as usual. 


M 


ESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO., 

14. HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WO., nrc 
the sole representatives in Gnat Britain of IIERU IIANFSTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Aitistiu PHOTOGRAVURE. There Is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large plates and tihttcn* tit Inxe. For ordinary Book 
Illustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, 4c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
4 CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. Prices on application 


r r o 
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CREST HOLDERS. 

Ml’NICATIONS and full PARTICULARS of CRESTS 
and BLAZON 1NGS used are REQUESTED by the undersigned, who is 
engaged m preparing an entirely New Edition of Fairbalrn’s Standard 
Book of Crests. Proofs of entry and sketches will be submitted for 
approval on application.—Prospectus ou uj plication. 

A. C. Fox-Davilh, 20, John Street, Adclphi, London, W.C. 

To be published by T C. 4 E. C. Jack, London and Edinburgh. 


BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“ It is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus¬ 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth.” —Christian World. 

“ While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as 
plain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
Spurgeon.” —Christian Leader. 


POPULAR EDITION. 

Large 4to, with PORTRAIT, price 6d. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V. 

with two Essays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY ” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 

Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., doth boards, 6e., post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th, loth, And 16th Chnptcrs of the Gospel *>y 
John. By ALEXANDER MACLABEN. D.D. 


London : ALEXANDER A 8HEFHEARD, 
81 AND 22, FYrmvai. Stbkkt, h’.C. 


Digitized by 


.oogle 
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A SELECTION FROM 

Bentley’s Favourite Hovels. 

Each Work cjii lie had separately, price Gs. 

Of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 


NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 

BARBARA. IIEATHCOTE’S TRIAL. 
HEUIOT’S CHOICE. 

NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 

ONLY the GOVERNESS. 

WEENIE'S WHIM. 

ROBERT ORU’8 ATONEMENT. 
r.NOLK MAX. I WEE WIFIE. 
WOOED and MARRIED. 

MARY ST. JOHN. [In the press. 

By W. E. NORRIS. 

THIRLBY IIALL. 

A BACHELOR'S BLUNDER 
MAJOR and MINOR. 

MISS SIT A FTO. 

THE ROGUE. 

By JESSIE FOTHEROILL. 

TnE “ FIRST VIOLIN.” 

BORDERLAND. I HEALEY. 

KITH and KIN. I PROBATION. 


By JANE AUSTEN. 


(The only Conri.f.TP. Editions of Mi«s Austen's "Works 
are Messrs. Bentley’s.) 

EMMA. 

LADY SUSAN, and the WATSONS. 

MANSFIELD PARK. ,. lr _ 

NORTIIANGKt! ABBEY, and TERSUASION. 
BRIDE and l'KEJUDICE. 

SENSE and SENSIBILITY. 

By E. WERNER. 

UNDER a CHARM. 

SUCCESS; and How lie Won It. 

FICKLE FORTUNE. 

NO Sl’KKKNDElt. 

By HELEN MATHERS. 

COMIN’ THRO’ the RYE. 

By RHODA BROUGHTON. 

COMETH UB as a FLOWER. 

GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART. 

JOAN. I NANCY. 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 

RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 

SECOND THOUGHTS. 

BELINDA. 

■' DOCTOR CUI'ID.” 

ALAS! [In the press. 


By MARIE CORELLI. 


A ROMANCE of TWO WORLDS. 

VENDETTA. ! THELMA. 

ARDATH. | WORMWOOD. [Just added. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


THE WOOING O'T. 

HER DEAREST FOE. 
l.OOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 
TIIE EXECUTOR. 

WHICH SHALL IT BE! 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 

MISUNDERSTOOD. 

THROWN TOGETHER. 

SEAFORTH. 

By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 

UNCLE SILAS. 

IN a GLASS DARKLY. 

THE HOUSE by the CHURCHYARD. 

By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 

OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER ! 

LEAH : a Woman of Fashion. 

A HALT,-ROOM REPENTANCE. 

A GIRTON GIRL. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


MADAME DE BOVET. 

THREE MONTHS’ TOUR in 

IRELAND. By Madame DE BOVET. Translated and 
Condensed by Mrs. ARTHUR WALTER. Web .a Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 6a. i i Ins day. 


H. W. SETON-KARR. 

BEAR HUNTING in the WHITE 

MOUNTAINS: or, Alaska and British Columbia Re¬ 
visited. By H. W. SETON-KARR. With Ill list rations 
and Map. Crown 8vo, 4a. 6d. I This day. 

CAPTAIN LINDSAY ANDERSON. 

A CRUISE in an OPIUM CLIPPER. 

Bv Captain LINDSAY ANDERSON. Crown Svo, with 
Illustrations, (is. 

The Daily Tele-graph say RCaptain Anderson’s narrative 

is full of the freshness of the new worlds he explored.He 

writes of strange things and deeds in a frank, sailorly way, 
which makes his book extremely readable.” 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publishers In Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


JOHN WATSON, F.L.8. 

POACHERS and POACHING. By 

JOHN WATSON, F.L.8., Author of “British 6portmg 
Fishes.” Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 

“The Tinvs Kays:—*' A very attractive series of papers on 
the life of the holds as seen more or less from the poacher s 

point of view. Mr. Watson.has a keen eyo, a ready pen, 

and a wide knowledge of rural life.” 


A HISTORY of MODERN CIVILISA- 

TION : a Handbook based on M. Gustave Ducoudray’s 
“ Histoire Sommaire de la Civilisation.” With numerous 
Illustrations, crown Svo. 

The Globe' says : —“A quite remarkable book. It condenses 
its immense subject into the space of 5»5 pages. It is won¬ 
derful how much useful information the author and adapter 
have contrived to compress into the work.” 


THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA. 

ELISABETH of ROUMANIA: a Study. 

With Two Tales from the German of CARMEN 8YLVA. 
By BLANCHE RUUSEVELT. With Portraits. Demy 
Svo, 17s. 

The Deiily Telegraph says “ Madame Blanche Roosevelt 
has produced an admirable history of the life of Queen 
Elisabeth of Rouinania There is hardly a more remarkable 
figure in contemporary history.” 


MRS. ROSS. 

EARLY DAYS RECALLED. By Mrs 

JANET R088. Crown 8vo, with Portrait and Illus¬ 
trations, 6s. 

The Daily Graphic says : —“The unpretending little volume 
possesses an interest far exceeding that of many more 
assuming autobiographies.” 

The Glasgow Herald says:—“One of the most charming 
collections of reminiscences.” 


SECOND and CHEAFER EDITION, now ready. 

THE CHRIST THAT IS TO BE: a 

Latter-Day Romance. Demy Svo, 3s. 6d. 

The National Observer says“ The attempt of our anonym 
is a bold one. True reverence, perfect taste, nigh imagination, 
and vigour of thought were nil required for success. But 
none of these is wanting • iudeod, there is added to them also 
a style at once simple aDd graphic, and the result is a remark¬ 
able boob.” 


A NEW NOVEL BY HENRY MURRAY. 

A DEPUTY PROVIDENCE By 

HENRY MURRAY, Author of “A Game of Bluff.” 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

The National Observer says:—“An excellent tale Mr. 
Murray, to be brief, hns been fortunate in having been able 
to place a clear and vivid conception of his personages and 
situations before bis own mind, ami to convey that conception 
with no inconsiderable share of skill and vigour to the minds 
of others.” 


Sampson Low, Karston & Company’s 

NOVELS. 

AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A STORY OF SOUTn AFRICAN LIFE. 

The MILNERS; or, the River Diggings. 

Crown 8vo, 6 s. [This day. 


DONALD ROSS OF HEIMRA 

By WILLIAM BLACK, 

Author of " In Far Lochaber,” “ A Princess of Thule,” &c. 

3 vols., crown Svo, cloth. 

“ An admirable story.”— Athenaeum. 

“ Its interest never tlags. There is much delicious humour.” 

Scotsman. 

“ It is soothing and invigorating to turn to Mr. William 
Black’s delightful pages after wandering for a time through 
the leagues of dreary commonplace of less gifted writers. . 

A brisk and picturesque story .”—DaHy Telegraph. 


THIRTY STANDARD NOVELS 
FOR SUMMER READING. 

At prices ranging from ONE to SIX 8HILLTNGS. 

WILLIAM BLACK. 

Cloth gill, 6s. each. 

IN SILK ATTIRE. 

A DAUGHTER of IIETH. 

THREE FEATHERS. 

LADY SILVERDALE’S SWEETHEART. 
KILMENY. 

SUNRISE. 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES of a 

HOUSE-BOAT. 

IN FAR LOCHABER. 

THE PENANCE of JOHN LOGAN. 

TIIE NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS. 
STAND FAST, CRAIG ROYSTON. 


THE STORY of an AFRICAN FARM. 

By OLIVE sen REIN EE. Groan Svo, Is.; in cloth. 
Is. lid. A SUPERIOR EDITION, 8s. 6d, 


R. D. BLACKMORE. 

Price 2s., boards; 2s. 0d., cloth. 

LORNA DOONE. (Thirty-fiftli Edition.) 
CLARA VAUGHAN. 

MARY ANERLEY. 

CRIPPS the CARRIER. 

CHRISTOWELL. 

THOMAS HARDY. 

Trice 2s., boards; 2s. 0d., cloth. 

FAR from the MADDING CROWD. 

THE MAYOR of CASTERBRIDGE. 

THE TRUMPET-MAJOR. 

THE HAND of ETHELBERTA. 

A PAIR of BLUE EYES. 

TWO on a TOWER. 

THE RETURN of the NATIVE. 

A LAODICEAN. 

RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Paper covers, price Is. 

SOLDIERS THREE. (Seventh Edition.) 

THE STORY of the GADSBYS. (Fifth 

Edition.) 

IN BLACK and WHITE. (Sixth Edition.) 
WEE WILLIE WINKIE. (Sixth Edition.) 
UNDER the DEODARS. (Fourth Edition.) 
THE PHANTOM 'RICKSHAW. (Third 


London : CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 

Digitized 


Edition.) 


I/Oiidon : Sampson Low, Maiiston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Duns tan’8 House, Fetter Lane, 
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Google 
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Skizze ii. 432), Pata (Western Arabia), Kusu, 
Maeiya (= Mash = eastern part of Hidjaz up 
to Djebel Shamar). Pliny’s Poda is in the 
modem province of ’Asyr. It is evidently the 
same as the Puta of the Darius inscription, and 
the Pudha-Yawan of the Nebukadrezar inscrip¬ 
tion. That the Greeks had colonies in Western 
Arabia is witnessed by the classical authors as 
well as by the Bible. Pliny states that the 
Milesians had colonies in Arabia; Diodorus 
mentions connexions between the Debai in 
’Asyr and the Greeks; in Ezekiel (xxvii. 19) 
the Yawan is a Greek colony in Arabia (c/. 
Skizze ii. 431 £f.). All this induces mo to believe 
that the town of Pudha-Yawan in the Nebu¬ 
kadrezar inscription is to be placed in Western 
Arabia. This country was, like Egypt, 
menaced by Nebukadrezar. Even the former 
kings of Assyria had penetrated far into Wes¬ 
tern Arabia; and it is difficult to believe that 
the Babylonian king should advance into the 
Cyrenaica, where there is no land-road except 
the desert. 

At the same time I would rectify tho error 
of Prof. Krall, who places Pun-t or Puna in 
the country between Massawa and Sawakin. 
All the evidence shows that Punt is in the 
eastern part of the Somali peninsula, as I 
proved in my Skizze and also in the Auslaml 
(1890, No. 27), where I stated that Punt is no 
other than tho gold-land Sasu of Cosmas 
Indopleustes. 

Eduard Glaser. 

P.S.—The Poda or Foth of Pliny can be 
determined with a certain degree of exactness 
by the Geography of El Hasan ben Ahmed el 
Hamdani. 

On p. 125 this ancient Arabian geographer 
gives the names of some watering-places of 
the Beled Khaulfm: Flit, ’Ararni, Ghurabik, 
ed-Dabr, Jebel er Ri’a, Yebel el Aswaf or 
Dnlani, Ghuras (not Urash), ’Anmal, Bedr, El 
Medra, Kharr, ’Arw, &c. These names, espe¬ 
cially Arami and Ghurabik, prove that we are 
in the Serat mountains, called Serat Khaulan 
or Kadd, in the country of Sa'da, north-west 
from this town near tho sea-coast. Therefore 
Fut seems to have been a town on the coast 
of the Red >Sea near (north-west of) the 
modem town Sa’da. In our days there 
is in this region a district called Bilad 
’Oraiina between Jebel Razih and Khaulan. 
Since Jebel Razih is a three days’ journey 
westward from Sa'da towards the Red Sea, and 
since there is no doubt that Bilad ’Oraima is 
identical with ’Arftmi or ’Urarni of Hamdani, 
I feel certain that Fut, the neighbouring 
place of ’Ariimi, must be somewhere in the 
v onntry of Sabya, or a little north of it; that is, 
in the southern part of the modem province of 
’Asyr. Pliny gives the names of the tribes of 
'Asyr in the following manner: the town 
of Badanatha (= Bisha Ba’t&n), the Carrheans 
(identified by me —Skizze ii. 128—with ElKar’it, 
south-west of Kbhfi, tho modem metropolis of 
’AsJt), Cariati Achoali (so I read), which I 
place in about tho 19th degree of latitude 
North, the town of Foda (our Fiit in El Ham- 
dini), the Mineans with the Carmeans, the 
town of Maribba Palmalacum, which I identify 
vith a town in the modem Wadi Maraba, 
likewise in ’Asyr. As may be seen, there is no 
essential difference, especially if we consider 
that Pliny had no exact information. 

The name of the Biblical Fut or Put, which 
seems to be not older than the seventh or 
eighth century B.C., designated in the time of 
Nebukadrezar a town, and this designation was 
maintained until the time of Hamdani (fourth 
century of the Hijra). In the Bible the 
name seems to designate a people. The same 
is the case in the inscriptions of the Aehae- 
menite Darius. Therefore we shall be right 
if we believe that, from the formation of the 
Biblical genealogies until the fourth century 


B.C., there was in Western Arabia (in ’Asyr) a 
people and their largest town both named 
Fiit. Afterwards the tribe disappeared, and 
only the name of the city remained; perhaps 
the name (without the town) has remained until 
our own days. 

E. G. 


ANGLO-INDIAN “ELK” AND “ENTERTAIN.” 

London: July IS, 1891. 

There is one usage of the word “ elk ” not 
to be found in Part I. of Volume III. of tho 
New Enylish Dietionary. 

In the quotation from a statute of Henry 
VIII., Mr. Bradley observes that “the name 
seems to be applied to some English species of 
deer.” He also mentions, as a secondary use, 
the extinct Irish elk and the Canadian wapiti, 
though for the latter ho quotes no example. 
Still more curious is it to find tho word used in 
tho last century for the Cape eland, which is, 
of course, an antelope. An earlier quotation 
than any here given may be supplied from 
Leguat’s Voyaye to Unilriyncz, &c. (1708), which 
has just been reprinted for tho Iiakluyt 
Society; ho mentions elks among the Fauna 
of the Cape (ii., 298). 

But the most familiar mis-usage of the 
word “elk” is omitted altogether—its ap¬ 
plication by Anglo-Indian sportsmen to the 
sambar deer (Circus vel Jiusa Aristotelis). 
For this it is sufficient to refer to Yule and 
Burnell’s Glossary of A nylu-Indian Words (a 
mistake s.v. being corrected in the supple¬ 
ment) ; but I may add two examples from 
recent books of sport. Gen. Rice, in his Indian 
Game (1S84, p. 95), writes “sambar deer, 
beautiful animals one sometimes hears miscalled 
the elk"; and Sir Samuel Baker, in his Wild 
Beasts and their Ways (second ed. 1891, p. 
414) writes “ sambar deer, miscalled elk 
in Ceylon.” For the wapiti, I can only 
refer to a plate facing p. 108 of City Boys in the 
Woods: or, A Trapping Adventure in Maine, 
by Henry P. Wells (1890), which is entitled “a 
group of elk.’’ 

Tho Indian bison (Bos yaurits) has been 
similarly ignored in Part III. of Volume I. 

I may also mention that “ entertain,” in the 
sense of keeping a person in one’s service, 
which Mr. Bradley describes as obsolete, his 
latest date being 1786, was commonly used 
in India well into the present century. Yule 
does not give it; but hero is a quotation 
from Elphinstone’s Caulnd (2nd ed., 1839, ii. 
260), “ volunteers are entertained in actual 
war.” 

J. 8. C. 


“ TENSERIE.” 

Stratford Tony, Salisbury : July 21, 1891. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Round and 
Mr. Paget Toynbee nro right, and that the 
latter errs on tho side of charity in calling my 
suggestion “rather fanciful.” It is another 
instance of the way in which an editor, by 
assuming a difficulty whero none exists, throws 
obstacles in tho way of those who come after 
him. 

I wonder if Mr. Round, from his special 
studies in early taxation, con throw any light 
on tho famous “Ship-money onnal,” as one 
might call it, 1008 a.d. in the Saxon Chronicle, 
which occurs with such puzzling varieties of 
reading in MSS. C. D. E., leading one to sup¬ 
pose that the scribes themselves did not under¬ 
stand it. Prof. Earle rightly calls it “this 
tantalising annal.” Any light on the subject 
would be most welcome to students of the 
Chronicle, and indeed to all who are interested 
in early English history. 

Charles Plummer. 


“ ONDEMOT.” 

London : July 18, 1891. 

Referring to the phrase “Noutegeld et 
Ondemot,” Prof. Maitland writes : 

“ What ondemot may be I cannot guess, though 
it must be a moot of some kind; is it simply the 
hundred-moot P ” (English Historical Review, v., 

631 note.) 

There is an entry on the “Pipe Roll” of 
3 John (Ref. 18, Memb. 2), relating to the 
same district (Cumberland) as the above phrase, 
which throws light on the question : 

“ Johannes de Reinni debet 
II. mnreas et tenet II. carrucatas 
terre in Newintoue per sectam 
Comiiatus et de Hendemot unde 
Scutagium dari non debet.” 

The two words are clearly identical, and 
suggest a derivation from the A.S. hand 
(hundred). To hold by suit to tho county and 
hundred (if this explanation be accepted) would 
be a tenure familiar enough, and the instance 
would bo vuluable for its early date. It is a 
pity that in the Tista John de lieinni is entered 
as holding this estate by serjeantry, bound to 
accompany the king on his Scottish campaigns. 

J. H. Round. 


SCIENCE. 

The Eton Latin Grammar. For Use in the 

Higher Forms. Second Edition. (John 

Murray.) 

When the first edition of this work was 
reviewed in the columns of the Academy, 
just three years ago (July 7, 1888), the 
roviewer found much to criticise. It 
was pointed out that tho philological 
sections were excessive in quantity and 
inferior in quality, that the Syntax, as a 
whole, was too short, and the Accidence too 
ample, and that various details were not 
satisfactorily handled. The second edition 
is, on the whole, a different hook. The 
whole Grammar has been revised and many 
peccant details corrected ; the Accidence is 
a trifle shorter and the Syntax longer ; and 
—TrjveXXa KaWiviKov — the philology has 
vanished. The volume, so far as I can pre¬ 
sume to judge, is a more creditable piece of 
work, and more nearly is what it professes 
to be—“ suitable for scholars and students 
generally.” 

The great gain, of course, is the dis¬ 
appearance of the philology. There is 
probably no subject so utterly unfit for 
educational purposes as philology, unless it 
be textual criticism. Tho older philology 
of ISopp and Schleicher was bad enough, 
but it had some merits. It did not take 
long to master ; and, like the German poems 
we used to learn at Winchester, about 
“ maidens with blue eyes and blue hair,” it 
was not without its attractive absurdities. 
But the “new views” aro another thing. 
They have a sort of philosophy which, so 
far as it goes, is stimulating and suggestive. 
But they are extremely difficult to learn ; a 
complex literature, ornamented by a hundred 
controversies, has grown up around them, 
and it is not untrue to say that philology 
has now become a special study. The 
results of philology will, of course, be 
always useful and interesting. Tho classical 
student will always want etymologies, and 
often demax explanations of peculiar words 
Digitized oy VjVjVJV IC 
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or particular idioms. But, in his books or 
his teaching, he will deal only with results, 
as he deals only with the results of astronomy 
or metallurgy when he has to consider 

“ What time the Pleiads set in autumn skies,” 

or how swords were tempered in Sophocloan 
Greece. This, obviously, is an ideal, from 
■which we are yet far off. Accident—for it 
was nothing else—made philology popular 
in Oxford years ago; its popularity soon 
hardened into custom, and the cake of cus¬ 
tom, as Bagehot called it, has even yet not 
wholly broken up. If the fashion, forty or 
fifty years ago, had set in favour of (say) 
epigraphy, no harm would have been (lone. 
No one would have wanted to teach epigraphy 
to students and schoolboys; it is a science 
which one does not expect even the editor 
of a weekly journal to understand. Philo¬ 
logy unfortunately was taught, and still, to 
some degree, is taught, its exclusion by 
the Eton grammarians is, therefore, a matter 
for sincere congratulation and a long step 
in the right direction. 

There are a good many other improve¬ 
ments in the new edition which deserve 
praise. The cases no longer monopolise all 
the space ; the oratio obliqua is given 
breathing room, and the rulos for the 
sequenco of tenses in it are put much more 
clearly than in the previous edition, or in¬ 
deed, in several current Grammars. On the 
other hand, I do not see why the soqueneo 
of final and consocutive clause should havo 
been separated from those clauses, and the 
whole oratio obliqua shoved in between. 
Boys often find a difficulty in mastering the 
consecutive sequence, just as they often find 
a difficulty in distinguishing final and con¬ 
secutive clauses at all when they first come 
to learn them. It would, therefore, seem 
wiser in a school book, even for “ Higher 
Forms,” to treat the final clause and its 
sequence together, and so also with tho 
consecutive clause. 

There are still not a few errors to be cor¬ 
rected in the book. Those, however, which I 
have noted are not all serious, and the follow¬ 
ing will serveas specimens. Onp. 7 the letters 
M and N are wholly omitted. On p. 15 the 
rules for the affinity of vowels to consonants 
are not quite satisfactory; certainly the 
examples given are not all unimpenehablo. 
The vowel-change in pel/o, pepuli, for in- 
slanco, is generally assigned to Voeal- 
ahiufung, not to any affinity of u to l. The 
form Prosepnais, quoted ten pages later, is 
no doubt taken from the Corpus (I. 57), but 
it now appears to be a mis-reading for 
Prosepnai (Rhrinisches Museum, xlii. 486), 
and must therefore vanish. I cannot think, 
indeed, that it was ever worth mention in a 
book like this. If correct, it could only be 
a dialectism ; and a unique form on a 
unique inscription seems to me hardly suited 
to “ scholars and students generally,” much 
less to schoolboys. On p. 75 there is an odd 
remark about the gender of sal, and in 
soveral places there aro allusions to Plautine 
grammar which should have been ended or 
mended. I am sorry, also, still to see, 
especially on p. 52, various enumerations 
which I cannot call either clear or 
useful. 

F. Havekfield. 


THE ACADEMY. 


TIBETAN LEXICOGRATHY. 

We quote from the Annual Address delivered 
to the Bengal Asiatic Society by the president, 
Mr. H. Beveridge, tho following note on Tibetan 
lexicography, contributed by the well-known 
Bengali Tibetan scholar, Babu Sarat Chandra 
Das : 

“ The first traveller in Tibet who acquired a 
mastery over the Tibetan languuge was a Homan 
Catholic missionary, who compiled a dictionary iu 
Tibetan and Italian. His name ha9 unfortunately 
been lost, but Rev. — Schruter obtained his MSS., 
which he translated into English. The work, 
under the name of ‘ Bhotanta Dictionary,’ was 
published by Carey at Serampur iu 1826. After¬ 
wards, Csoma de Korea explored the field of 
Tibetan learning. He studied classical and modern 
literature, though he never visited Tibet proper, or 
acquired a colloquial knowledge of its language. 
He compiled an excellent dictionary of Tibetan, 
after the method of Prof. H. H. Wilson. In 1882, 
the Secretary of State published another Tibetan 
dictionary, compiled by the late Rev. Jiischke, of 
the Moravian Mission at Lahul. Jiischke drew his 
materials chiefly from Csoma’s dictionary, though 
here nnd there he has borrowed words and expres¬ 
sions from the Seratnpur work. In fact, Jaschke’s 
dictionary may be viewed as an edition of Csoma’s 
dictionary, after Monier-Williams's method, with 
that scientific finish without which no dictionary 
can be acceptable to scholars of the present day. 
But beyond this, and the fact of its being handy 
and useful to philologists, it does not take the 
student one step further in the acquisition of 
Tibetan than Csoma’s dictionary. In studying 
Tibetan since my return from Tibet in 1886,1 have 
derived much help from Jaschke’s dictionary ; but 
I must at the same time remark that in carrying 
one’s study deeper into the classical as well as the 
modem literature of Tibet, neither Csoma's nor 
Jiischkc's work affords the necessary help. Here 
the student’s way to scholarship is blocked by un¬ 
seen obstacles, which can be removed only by the 
erudite lamas of Tibet; but such help is not easily 
obtainable. 

“I keenly felt this difficulty in 1880, when T 
conceived the idea of collecting additional material 
for a Tibetan dictionary in Tibet. My residence 
in the Grand lama’s Library in Tibet afforded 
me ample opportunities for the realisation of my 
hope of being able to explore the entire literature 
of Tibet, with the help of the learned Lamas of 
Lhasa and Tasliilampo ; but unfortunately politics 
intervened, and all my expectations vanished. 

“ The sacred works of Tibet are divided into two 
classes: called the Kahgyur, or the translation of 
the Word of Buddha; nnd the Tangyur, or the 
translation of Epistles of the Buddhist ministers 
and sages, the former consisting of 108 volumes, 
and the latter of 225 volumes. It does not appear 
to me that a systematic endeavour to examine 
these works has ever been made by any Orientalist, 
with the exception of Csoma de KorOs, who had the 
advantage of studying on the confines of Tibet under 
a scholarly Lama. Had it been possible to explore 
this vast literature with the help of the existing 
dictionaries, scholars like Wassilew, Eouconx Leon 
Peer, Manzel, Rockliill, surely would not have 
allowed our knowledge of the Tibetan literature to 
remain at a standstill. Without meaning to give 
offence to scholars who have already ventured to work 
in this field of scientific research, I must point out 
that the numerous erroneous renderings of Tibetan 
texts, which they have unconsciously permitted to 
appear in their contributions, owe their origin to 
the want of an exhaustive dictionary of the Tibetan 
language. Several sets of the Kahgyur nnd the 
Tangyur exist in the great libraries of London, 
Paris, Berlin, and Petersburg; in consequence of 
which it is not too much to say that the scholars 
of Europe have been iu possession of sufficient 
materials to work with, but then to do so satis¬ 
factorily they require the help of a complete 
dictionary or a scholarly Luma. They have not 
the former, nnd it is not possible to have the latter. 

‘‘During the last two years, with the help of 
Lama Sherak, I have examined a largo portion of 
the Kahgyur collection of 108 volumes contained in 
the Society’s library. With a view to obtaining a 
set of the Tangyur collection of 225 volumes for 
the Society, I applied to the President, the late 
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Mr. Atkimon; but the Government, on financial 
grounds, declined to purchase the work. I see 
from Dr. Ilutli’s Contribution to Tibetan Literature 
that there are several sets of the Tangyur collection 
iu Loudon (India Office), Paris, Berlin, aud Peters¬ 
burg. If the Asiatic Society can procure me the 
loan of a set of the Tangyur collection of 225 
volumes, I may be able to make my Tibetan 
dictionary an exhaustive lexicon of classical and 
modern Tibetan.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

XIAT1IEMATICAL NOMENCLATURE. 

July IS, 1891. 

In his notice of my Geometry af Position, in 
tho Academy of July' 11, the reviewer raises a 
few interesting philological and historical 
points, which, as they affect a new science, 
merit further consideration. 

1. The term Nullpunkt would be improperly 
translated by “ nullpoint,” null in German 
having two significations, in English only one. 
Compare null untl nirhtig (null and void) with 
Null pun kt (nought point). 

2. The right translation of kern or noyau is 
‘ kernel,” not “ core.” l|The core of an apple 
is, I think, Apfelhiiuschen, nnd has rather a 
kitchen flavour about it; while “ kern” is not 
more German in derivation than ‘‘kernel.” 

3. From the preface to Bresse’s Resistance ties 
Materiaur (ed. 1880), one would naturally infer 
that the matter on the noyau central was then 
added. Levy had previously discussed tho 
subject in §162 of his Statics (1874); but 
Culmann’s work was published in 1864. The 
question of priority' is, however, perfectly im¬ 
material, as I entirely demur to the notion that 
a now invention must alwmys pass under the 
name given to it by its discoverer. Newton, 
for instance, discovered Fluxions ; but who 
calls them “ fluxions ” now ? 

In this letter I deal exclusively with the 
question of nomenclature ; for the rest, I will 
not trench on the sacred privileges of your 
critic. 

R. H. Graham. 


Mr. Graham answers himself to the careful 
reader; but for those who pass by' philological 
and historical points hastily, it may be as well 
to briefly indicate that he is wanting in ac¬ 
curacy. In the first place, be it noted that we 
are not talking hero about a “ new invention,” 
but about terms which havo been used for a 
long time by English mathematicians of repu¬ 
tation in print as well as in the lecture room ; 
and established usage ought to count for some¬ 
thing. 

1. I did not object to the null, but to the 
pmdt in an English work, and should person¬ 
ally be contented if Mr. Graham had used the 
word “ nought-point.” At the same time, 
null has certainly been used in the sense of 
“ nought ” in English. Compare Bacon’s 
“ nulls and ciphers.” Dr. Routh does not 
hesitate to use ” nullpoint” and “ nullplane,” 
and Clifford speaks of the “null-conic.” 

2. “ The right translation of kern or noyau is 
‘kernel’ and not ‘core.’” That depends 
entirely on the sentence in which the words 
happen to stand. “ Cassez le noyau, si vous 
voulez l’amande,” “ lo noyau d’une statue,” 
sufficiently demonstrate that noyau cannot 
always he rendered by “kernel.” But to 
“ kernel ” again I have no objection, a priori. 
It is, at least, English, and kern is not. What 
Mr. Graham means by stating that “ kernel ” 
is ns German in derivation as kern surpasses 
my imagination. Major Clarke and he have 
taken kern directly from tho German, whilo 
“ kernel” has an excellent Middlo English and 
Anglo-Saxon ancestry'. The word “ core,” 
however, has been used by several English 
writers, notably by Clifford, who first introduced 
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the theory of the noyau central to English 
readers. Hence, whilo I prefer “kernel” to 
kern, “ core ” is superior to both as a term 
having high mathematical authority in its 
favour. 

3. I need only remark that Bresse did dis¬ 
cuss the noyau central in his lectures of 1842-3, 
and that these lectures were at once issued in a 
lithographed form. He published his theory 
in print in 18.44, in his classical work on arched 
ribs, a work widely studied by engineers. 
Culmann wrote in 1804. The question of 
priority is not immaterial when we are giving 
a German name to a French discovery. Finally 
Mr. Graham asks who calls Fluxions “ fluxions ” 
now ? I reply— most mathematicians when they 
use the notation of fluxions, and not a few on 
other occasions as a briefer and more expressive 
terra than differential co-efficient. 

The Reviewer. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The programme is now ready of the long 
excursion of the Geologists’ Association this 
year, which is fixed for the week beginning on 
Monday, August 3. The scene is the Yorkshire 
coast; and the directors are the Rev. Prof. J. F. 
Blake (president for the year), Mr. J. W. 
Woodall, and Mr. G. W. Lamplugh. Driffield 
is the headquarters on the first day, when 
Flamborough Head and Bridlington are to bo 
visited. Thenceforth the headquarters will be 
at Scarborough, trips being arranged to 
Speeton, Filey Brig, Peak, Cloughton, Hack¬ 
ness, Robin Hood’s Boy, and Whitby. On 
Wednesday, the greater part of the day will bo 
devoted to a cruise along the coast, which will 
afford an excellent opportunity of tracing the 
succession of strata with their faults. The 
programme is illustrated with several sections, 
ground-plans, Ac. 

The following are some of the excursions 
that have already been arranged for Saturday, 
August 22, during the meeting of the British 
Association at Cardiff: to Penarth and Laver - 
noek, where the finest section of Rhaetic beds 
in England is exposed; to the interesting 
dolmens at St. Nicholas and St. Lythan’s; to 
Llantwit-major, where a year or two ago the 
remains of a Roman villa were unearthed, and 
where a college is said to have existed in the 
fourth century ; to Tintern Abbey and Raglan 
Castle, the Forest of Dean, Merthyr, Brecon, 
and to some of the numerous collieries and 
iron-works in the South Wales coal-field. A 
practical natural history excursion is also being 
organised by the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society to 
the Vale of Neath. 

A SUM of £500, in addition to the annual 
grant of £500, has been placed upon the Civil 
Service estimates of this year for the Marino 
Biological Association at Plymouth. During 
the past year, eleven persons visited the 
laboratory for the purpose of research, some of 
them on more than one occasion. 

The International Geographical Congress, 
which will be held at Beme from August 10 to 
14, will be attended by representatives of all 
the different countries interested in the science 
of geography. Among the subjects to be dealt 
with will be the elaboration of a map of the 
earth on tho scale of 1—1,000,000, the ques¬ 
tions of prime meridian, a universal hour, and 
the rules to be observed in the spelling of geo¬ 
graphical names. The elaboration of the pro¬ 
posed map on a largo scale is regarded as 
important, in order to destroy the illusion that 
the non-European countries are sufficiently 
known, and to show that explorers have still a 
great deal to do. There will also be a geo¬ 
graphical exhibition in connexion with tho 
congress. 
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rniLOLOGY NOTES. 

We understand that the volume entitled (Hassiceil 
Texts from Papyri in the. Jiritish Museum will 
bo published in a few days, through Mr. Quaritch. 
It will be illustrated with several autotype fac¬ 
similes. 

TllE July number of the Asiatic Quarterly 
Eerie in (Sonnenschein) contains an article on 
“The Races and Languages of the Himlu- 
Kush,” by Dr. G. W. Leitnor, supplemented by 
contributions from natives of the country, 
giving vocabularies, a list of halting-places on 
the road to tho Punjab, Ac. .Special interest 
attaches to the dialogue about Pola ( hola ), 
which is here played even more energetically 
than in Manipur. Tho number of players is 
nine a side, and the game is won by the side 
that first gets nine goals. Bets are made, and 
music plays the while. This article is illustrated 
by several photographs, taken in 1881 and 188(1, 
the anthropological value of which is consider¬ 
able. We may also mention another illustration 
in this number—a page of the Koran, photo- 
zincographed from an illuminated MS. written 
by Hafiz Osman in 1094, A.H. 

The last number of the Ilahylonian ami 
Oriental /Acer./(David Nutt)opens withau article 
by Prof. Terrien do Lacouperie on the first 
introduction of Buddhism into China. This 
has commonly been assigned to uncertain dates 
in the third century n.c. ; but the author is 
able to fix it in the year 219, when the emperor 
is recorded in the She Ki to have sent for 
the holy men--Sien-men and his companions. 
Sien-iuen is, no doubt, a transcription of 
Sramana, the familiar name for a Buddhist 
priest. It is further suggested that the route 
by which these missionaries entered China was 
through the modern province of Szc-tchuen. 
The other articles consist of further notes on 
the Lyeian inscriptions, by M. J. Imbert, of 
Paris; and “Southern Palestine and the Tel- 
el-Amarna Tablets,” by Mr. W. St. Chad 
Boscawen. 

Aristvtele. La Custituzione ileyli Aleniesi. Testo 
Greco, versione Italiana, introduzione e note 
per cura di C. Ferrini. (Milan.) For a short 
time this is the best available text of the new 
'AS-nealue n..A it, la, and ns such it may be useful 
to some English readers. We say “ for a short 
time,” because it is certain that it will soon be 
superseded by one considerably better. The 
Greek text, of which its first editor wrote that 
it “ is in good condition and requires little 
emendation,” has been found by other scholars 
to be in a lamentable condition and to require 
continual emendation. The Italian editor has 
availed himself of the suggestions made down 
to a certain date, and has therefore produced 
a text greatly superior to that of Mr. Kenyon’s 
second edition. He acknowledges fully his 
obligations to English scholars as well as to 
Blass and Herwerden, and his notes are full of 
references to them. But the work of emenda¬ 
tion hns gone on actively here and abroad, and 
his text is already antiquated, greatly ns it 
differs for tho better from that of the editio 
princeps. The scholar who wants an improved 
text to work with at once will do well to 
provido himself with this ; but anyone not in a 
hurry will be wise to wait for a little, until all 
the more obvious corrections have been embodied 
in some later edition. The present editor has 
contributed little or nothing of his own to the 
improvement of the text, but he appears to 
have made a sensible use of tho suggestions of 
others. He knows when an emendation is 
good and when it is not. He adds a few notes 
by way of explanation, and a translation which 
hardly calls for comment in an English review. 

It is interesting to see him translating passages, 
which are certainly corrupt, and have some¬ 
times already been emended, without showing 
any suspicion of the errors they contain. The 


description of Cimon as rpbs tt ( v wiiAiv fyl epneiA- 
OopTa is erroneously'translated by “ venuto da 
poeo alia vita politics,” which implies a con¬ 
fusion of oipi with fipri. To adopt ictpipii uvras 
for iirouTibTas at the end of ch. 8, and leave 
rh ai'TtiuaTop after it is most unsatisfactory. 
Certainly Mr. Kenyon’s asomitTas is wrong ; 
but the MS. reading of ™ ahriparur is almost 
Certainly wrong too, and *'p‘ph orrox t2> avr6- 
paTor is a very improbable expression. The 
editor has adopted the emendation of iIipS’ 
too.,'' eOijst for r7,V ai tihiKe in the verses of ch. 7, 
but by an oversight has left Otois at the end of 
tho hexameter instead of altering it to Seoiaip. 


FINE ART. 

THE SEASON'S WOEK OF THE EGYPT 
EX PI.OH A TWN Fl’ND. 

THE EXCAVATIONS AT HEXASSIEU (llANES). 

Tins year’s campaign was devoted to the ex¬ 
ploration of Heracleopolis Magna, the Hanes 
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of the Bible; of the city which was situate 
twelve miles west of the present Beni Sucf, 
near the Balir Yussuf ; and of the necropolis on 
the opposite side of the canal, in the ridge of 
hills which separates the valley of the Nile from 
the southern part of the Fayooin. 

We began with the necropolis, and we settled 
in the desert not very far from the village of Ised- 
ment el Gebel. I had explored the place the year 
before, and I had seen then a great number of 
pits which seemed to have been recently 
plundered. Greeks from Medinet el Fayooin 
had worked there ; but I doubt very much 
whether they were largely rewarded by tho 
result of their work. The necropolis extends 
from the limits of the valley towards the hills, 
on a slightly sloping and undulating ground. 
The tombs are most numerous on two rocky 
heights, which rise above tho others at tho 
entrance of a wide concavity by which the 
ridge is interrupted, and which is tho way to 
the Fayooin. In that part tho tombs aro 
rectangular pits, at the bottom of which there 
are two, und sometimes three, side chambers. 
Many of them had been filled with sand, and 
we cleared them with the hope of discovering the 
original interments ; but everywhere we found 
that the tombs had been re-used in later times, 
plundered of their valuables, even of the coffins, 
und employed for bodies evidently belonging 
to tho poorer class. They had no coffins, were 
generally not embalmed, and lying over or 
under a mat of reeds. With the bones were 
sometimes found small baskets containing food 
for the deceased, chiefly nuts of the dbm palm 
and bread ; sometimes also poppies and pigeons’ 
eggs. Here and there were a few remains of 
tho former occupants—for instance, a piece of 
a handsome funerary cloth on which the weigh¬ 
ing of the soul had been painted, fragments of 
papyri, and pieces of limestone hieroglyphic 
tablets, evidently belonging to the XVllIth 
and XIXth Dynasties. 1 should not wonder if 
even these were not the original occupants, 
and if the pits went back up as far as the 
Xlth or Xllth Dynasty. 

On one of the hills, quite at the top, and at 
a very small depth, among rubbish of broken 
bricks and chips of stone, we found about 
twenty coffins, most of them of women. They 
generally fell to pieces when they wore moved. 
Two of them which we took away were mado 
more carefully ; the mummy was in a carton- 
nnge and enclosed in a double coffin painted red. 
They all bear the characters of a very late 
epoch, some of them are even of the worst 
Roman style. They are without names and 
without ornaments or amulets, except necklaces 
of very small glass beads or small shells. 

In tho lower part of the necropolis the coffins 
are plain rectangular boxes without any orna- 
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ment or painting; one or two red vases of 
common pottery were putin the pit, which was 
not deep, and of the size of the coffins. Twice 
we discovered mummy cases belonging to an 
older epoch, which had been re-used, one of 
them of the XXth Dynasty, the other possibly 
as old as the Xlth. The mummies which the}’ 
contained were quite out of proportion with 
the coffins. The most plentiful crop we had 
in the tombs were hundreds of wooden or terra¬ 
cotta statuettes, ushahtis of the coarsest de¬ 
scription, soma of which were mere little sticks 
on which eyes and a nose had been indicated 
with ink, and where the name was written in 
hieratic. These statuettes belong to various 
epochs ; and, although many cf them arc un¬ 
doubtedly very late, I believe that some of them 
are remains of the XXth and even of the 
XIXth Dynasty. In a few largo pits there 
were at the top painted coffins, and underneath 
heaps of bones and of mummified bodies; the 
whole had been thrown in without any order. 

Finding that the necropolis gave so little 
result, and that there was nothing belonging to 
older epochs, we left the desert, and went over 
to the mounds of Ilenassieh. The site of the 
old city is indicated by several mounds of such 
an extent that they are called in the place itself 
Ummel Kimiim, “ the mother of mounds.” 
Several villages are built over them, the largest 
being Henassieh el Medinet, in tho name of 
which we may recognise a corruption of the old 
Hanes. All over the mounds, scattered blocks 
of red granite show that there must have been 
a construction of importance; but nothing in the 
nature of the soil and in the appearance of the 
locality shows distinctly, as at Bubastis, whore 
the temple must have been. Therefore it was 
necessary to trench and dig pits in all the 
different parts of the Tell. This work was done 
on a large scale, for we removed more than 
40,000 cubic metres of earth in order to ascer¬ 
tain where the temple had been, and to lay bare 
what is left of it. We began near two parallel 
rows of standing granite columns without 
capitals, of Roman or Byzantine aspect and 
called “ the Keniseh,” the church. There was 
nothing in the space between the two colonnades, 
which is more than fifty yards wide; but on the 
west there was another hall with limestone 
columns bearing well-sculptured Corinthian 
capitals. The whole seems to me to have been 
a Koman temple. In digging under the pave¬ 
ment of the western hall, we reached a small 
staircase leading to a tank built of red bricks 
and cement, evidently a bath; unfortunately 
in the night which followed its discovery it was 
broken to pieces by the inhabitants, who build 
all their walls and houses with Boman bricks 
found on the Tell. 

In two other places were several shafts of 
red granite columns lying on the ground. 
Besearehps made all around and even under¬ 
neath did not lead to any result, except tho 
discovery of a fragment of mosaic. These 
columns belonged to Coptic churches; the 
Coptic cross was engraved on several of them. 

We dug also near two huge granite bases 
which looked like Boman work. The excava¬ 
tions showed that they had supported two large 
columns at the entrance of a Coptic church, 
now entirely destroyed, but of which nearly 
all the materials were left. They consisted of 
columns in grey marble with Corinthian capitals, 
some of which had, instead of astragalus, a 
Coptic cross, besides architraves and friezes well 
sculptured with flowers, arabesques, and animals, 
and even parts of mythological subjects. I 
should not wonder if a sculptured stone, bear¬ 
ing a coarse representation of Leda and her 
swan, which was in a fellah’s house, had come 
from here. 

In digging in a great depression in the 
western part of the mounds, at a depth of about 
four yajds, we at last hit upon a granite mono- 
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lithic column, complete with a palm-leaf 
capital; we concentrated all our researches 
around it, and wc found that we had reached a 
vestibule which must have been one of the side 
entrances of the temple of Heracleopolis. The 
remains of it consist of six columns 17ft. high, 
one of which only is complete, with sculptures I 
representing Bameses II. makii g offerings to 
various divinities, and in the intervals the name 
of Menephthah, the son of Bameses. The archi¬ 
traves which were supported by those columns 
are cut in a building with the cartouches of 
Usertesen II. of the Xllth Dynasty. The six 
columns were in one line; the length of the 
vestibule is 01 ft. ; it was open on the water 
side ; the basements of tho walls on the three 
other sides, and even a few layers of stones, 
have been preserved. This basement is in hard 
limestone of Gebel Ahmar, which cannot be 
burnt for lime; it boars in hieroglyphs, some¬ 
times more than 2 ft. high, the following inscrip¬ 
tion : 

“ The living Horns, the mighty bull, who loves 
Ma, the lord of panegyrics like liis father 
Phtliali Tonen, King Ramoses, erected this build¬ 
ing to his father Ilershefi [Arsaphes], the lord of 
tho two lands [Egypt].” 

It appears from this description that the temple 
was dedicated to Arsaphes, a form of Osiris, 
generally represented with a ram’s head. This 
divinity is sculptured on two of the columns. 
The vestibule contained statues of which there 
are a few remains. On tho southern side, iu the 
corner, was a sitting statue of Bameses II. of 
heroic size, iu red limestone. Wo found it 
broken at the waist, but nearly complete. It 
was painted in bright red colour, still very 
vivid on some parts of the throne; the stripes 
of the head-dress were alternately blue and 
yellow, like the granite Bameses II., now at 
Geneva, which I discovered at Bubastis. The 
inscription on the lower part of the base is a 
dedication to Arsaphes. On the same side was 
the bust of a red granite statue of natural size 
without any name, and also a group of two very 
weathered kneeling figures. In the opposite 
corner was a statue of Bameses II. symmetrical 
to the other, but broken in several fragments. 
The head had disappeared. 

From the vestibule a door led into the inner 
part of the temple. We had great hopes that 
behind the basement of hard limestone we 
should find constructions of importance; but 
our disappointment was complete. Tho temple, 
except the vestibule, was built of soft white 
limestone; and the result of this is that it has 
heen entirely carried away. We saw, still in 
kiln, bases of columns more than 4ft. in 
diameter, showing that they must have been of 
considerable height. But except a few stray 
blocks here and there, with a few hieroglyphic 
signs, the whole temple of Arsaphes has been 
destroyed and employed for building purposes ; 
then the material was taken for the Roman 
temple and for the Coptic cliurcheB, of which 
there wero several. So we can assert that 
beyond this vestibule nothing remains of the 
temple of Arsaphes. The considerable excava¬ 
tions which we made all around down to the 
original pavement, to a depth which was more 
than 18 ft., show that there is no hope of find¬ 
ing any more traces of this famous building. 
There may have been other temples of Arsaphes 
in the city ; but it seems certain that this was 
tho principal sanctuary of Hanes, for in the 
Harris papyrus Rameses III., mentioning the 
chief temples of Egypt to which he gave slaves, 
quotes “ the temple of Ilershefi the king of the 
two lands.” This title of the god, winch is 
characteristic, is that which is mentioned in the 
dedication of Bameses II. in the vestibule. I 
cannot believe that there is much more to be 
expected from excavations on the mounds of 
Henassieh. 

Edouaed Naville. • 


THE DE SALK'TS MERYONS. 

The late M. de Salicis, of Paris—Meryon’s 
comrade on the high seas, and the man who 
spoke so eloquently at Meryon’s open grave— 
possessed, as last week’s sale at Christie’s 
sufficiently proved, a collection of Meryon’s 
works which was very remarkable. M. 
Burty’s collection of etchings by the master— 
which was sold a good many years ago—was 
at least as extensive, and it was probably more 
equal in point of quality; for M. de Salicis’s 
possessions were acquired under different condi¬ 
tions, and some few of his prints were not 
the finest of their kind. Still, on the whole, 
the number of extremely fine impressions 
which belonged to him was noteworthy; and 
when it is remembered that he was likewise 
the owner of a whole series of drawings, of 
singular completeness and charm — finished 
drawings for the elaborate and magnificent 
plates which Meryon afterwards wrought—it 
may bo said, with truth probably, that no single 
collection formed long ago — not even the 
Burty, or the lleywood, or that of Mdlle. Niel 
—has been quite as interesting. What is to 
become of the drawings, only a few of which— 
and those the drawings for the minor subjects 
—were offered for sale? Their place is surely j, 
in a public museum, and, best of all, in a i, 
museum in our own country, where Meryon t 
has been chiefly honoured. That, however, is a | 
question which may rest for the moment; and 
if in France there is, comparatively speaking, 
little care for the works of the greatest original 
engraver since Diirer and Bembrandt,in America 
at least Meryon has many generous and intelli¬ 
gent admirers. 

We shall record only a few of the prices 
fetched by tho sale nt Christie’s of M. de 
Salicis’s prints. “ Lo Pont Neuf ot la Samari- 
taine,” after a drawing by Nicolle—one of the 
few really pretty things Meryon wrought from 
the designs of others—fetched £6 10s., and was 
cheap. The funny little subject of “ The Buins 
of Pierrefonds ” — at the best a curiosity— 
reached £11 1 Is. (Deprez). A fine first state of 
the characteristic ” Stryge ” — in which 
Meryon beheld lust and avarice and cruelty— 
attained £2(5 (Deprez); an inferior impres¬ 
sion of the same subject fetched £8 10s; and a 
good and representative second state—much 
better than tho impression last mentioned— 
realised £7. An early state, and not a 
specially fine impression, of “ Le Petit Pont ”— 
which was the first of the Paris etchings that 
Meryon executed ■— reached £15 (Deprez) ; 

“ L’Arche du Pont Notre Dame a some¬ 
what muddy first state (at all events, better 
ones exist) realised £14. A little later in the sale, 
a rather thin and dull impression of the“Bno 
des Mauvais Gareons ”—Baudelaire’s favourite, 
pnrtly perhaps by reason of its theme—attained 
£10 15s. ; an ineffective proof of the beautiful 
subject of “ St. Etienne du Mont” reached £11, 
while areally fine impression, in the first state, 
just realised a higher prico—£16 to wit. A first 
state of “ Lo Pompe, Notre Dame ” was likewise 
sold for £16; an early state of the “ Pont 
Neuf” for £14 (Salting); atrial proof of the 
”Pont au Change”—before the sky—reached 
£1(5 (Lauser); and a fine and representative 
first state of the same reasonably attained a 
higher figure—£;58 10s., to wit, (Deprez). After¬ 
wards came a proof of “ The Morgue,” which 
was knocked down for £16 16s. (Colnaghi); 
then a fine first state —a presentation copy 
from Meryon to M. do Salicis—attained £2:5 
(Young). A fair example of the second state of 
tho “ Abside de Notre Dame ” reached £23 
(Salting); while the great prico of the sale was 
reserved for the practically introiivtihlr first state 
of the “ Abside ”—the impressions are so few 
that you may count them on your fingers. Tho 
one of which M. de Salicis ha4 beep the 
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fortunate possessor was sold, at Christie’s, for 
£125 (Deprez). This—it is interesting to note 
-is the highest price over yet paid for a 
Meryon, at least under the hammer. It is an 
advance of about £10 on the prioo previously 
given for a print of the same character. People 
who, in old times, bought their Meryons at 
comparatively small ligures —for it used to be a 
rare thing to have to give more than a ten- 
pound note for any Meryon, and in his own day 
lie expressed his gratitude even for a franc and 
n-lialf—arc no doubt a little surprised at 1 he 
turn that things have taken ; but there is, 
perhaps, no reason, in the fitness of things, why 
a noble Meryon should not hereafter be always 
worth as much as the “Melancholia” of Differ 
or the “ Ephraim Bonus ” of Bembrandt, say. 
In money value, recognition is everything; 
and the long-neglected genius has now been 
recognised completely. 


OBITUARY. 

Sin WILLIAM DOI'tl LAS, P.R S.A. 

, We regret to announce the death of Sir 
\ William Fettes Douglas, President of the Royal 
' Scottish Academy, which occurred at New- 
, burgh, on the afternoon of Monday, July 20. 

He was bom in Edinburgh on March 20, 
1 ^22, the son of James Douglas, accountant in 
r ho Commercial Bank of Scotland (who was 
(himself an amateur artist of considerable 
(talent), and Martlia Brook, grandniece of Sir 
W illiam Fettes, Bart. Educated at the Southern 
A tademy and the High School of Edinburgh, he, 
ini 1836, entered the service of flic Commercial 
Ei'Vk, in whose employment he remained for 
ten >»ycars. His leisure was assiduously 
emphAved in painting and drawing from the 
model rf and in 18-17 he resolved to devote him¬ 
self exclusively to art. At the sanio tirno he 
entered TJhe botany and anatomy classes in the 
University of Edinburgh, pursuing the latter 
study, in' particular, with great enthusiasm. 
Though ffor a few months he attended the 
Trustees’ Academy, then directed by Sir 
W..ilium Allan, he received very little!systematic 
instruction in art; but by the extreme care 
and precision of tho drawings which be made 
without the aid of any master, ho was gradu¬ 
ally training himself to bo tlie accomplished 
artist that be afterwards proved. 

At the age of twenty-three Douglas be gau to 
exhibit at the Royal Scottish Academy, and tho 
succeeding years were greatly occupied with 
landscape work. In 1851 he was sketching, in 
company with Mr. Alexander Fraser, in 
Warwickshire, and four years later ho produced 
much careful and detailed work at Hnddon 
Hall. Six years afterwards he visited Italy, 
where he again resided in 1866-67, and laid the 
foundation of his rich collection of curios of 
various kinds, a portion of which—his cabinet 
of Italian and other Renaissance medals— 
he turned to excellent account by a sale at 
Christie's in 1883, As a collector, he combined 
the specific information of tho connoisseur 
with the practical and general discernment of 
the artist ; and he wag never happier than 
when adding to his store this and the other 
exquisito binding, or illumination, or piece of 
tnrtul work. Some of the finest and most 
delicate efforts of his brush consist of render¬ 
ings of quaint and precious objects of still-life. 

Meanwhile painting had not beeu neglected, 
and he was gradually acquiring artistic mastery. 
One of tho first works showing his full power 
is ‘‘The Ruby Ring,” a mediaeval subject, 
painted about 18511, full of rich colouring and 
firm definite handling—a work showing traces, 
as do several other of the best Scottish figure- 
pictures of that period, of the influence of 
hre-Raphaelitism. In 185G his art reached 
its highest point in a rendering of “ Hudibras 
and Ralph visiting the Astrologer ”—the most 


perfect and complete of Ids works, and, 
indeed, one of the most remarkable figure- 
pictures ever executed in Scotland. It was 
followed in 1857 by “ Ohllmck and Lovel 
in tho Study,” in 18(10 by “The Summons 
to the Secret Tribunal, an Incident in the Life 
of Ycsalius,” and in 1864 by “ The Spell,” nn 
important picture by which—along with “ The 
Messenger of Evil Tidings ” (18511), and “ David 
Laing among his Household Gods” (18(21) — 
he is represented in the National Gallery of 
Scotland. 

In 1851 lie had been elected an Associate of 
the Royal Scottish Academy, nnd three years 
later be became a full Academician. For a 
brief period in 18(19 ho held the post of secre¬ 
tary ; and, in 1877, on the death of James 
Drummond, he succeeded him as curator of 
the National Gallery of Scotland, a position in 
which his wide knowledge of art was eminently 
useful, Iris revised editions of the official 
Catalogue being particularly scholarly and 
accurate. It is to be regretted that he wrote 
so little upon art—the biographical notes in the 
Catalogue of the Academy's loan exhibition of 
1880, a few anonymous fragments, and tho 
letterpress of a privately issued volume on tho 
lato Air. Gibson-Craig's Examples </ Ilistnrir 
Dilutin '/.«, being all that can bo traced to his 
pen. But he accumulated a series of MS. 
memoranda dealing with tho less-known 
Scottish painters, which we hope will, in sonic 
form, see the light, and not share the fate of tho 
similar notes collected by the late \V. B. 
Johnstone, which were lost after his death. In 
1882 Douglas resigned his curatorship, on his 
election to succeed Sir Daniel Miicnco as 
president of the Royal Scottish Academy, which 
was followed by knighthood, and in 1884 by 
the degree of LL.D., bestowed by the Univer¬ 
sity of Edinburgh. 

In 1879 Sir William suffered from a very 
serious attack of illness, which left bis heart 
affected and his health much impaired. For 
a time he entirely ceased the practice of his 
art, though he attended with all tho earnest¬ 
ness of a particularly conscientious nature to 
his duties as president, and as a member of 
the Board of Manufactures, of which he was 
appointed a Commissioner in 1882. 

Gradually he resumed his brush, confining 
himself, however, to work in water-colour, and 
producing during the summer months of the last 
few years a series of charming landscapes. It 
was while engaged in woik of this kind that 
he caught a chill, inducing the complications 
which terminated fatally last Monday. 

In virtuo of their finished and sensitive 
execution, and their admirable colouring, tbe 
works of Sir William will always occupy a high 
place among the productions of the Scottish 
school. An interesting volume of photo¬ 
gravures from the finest of them, with bio¬ 
graphical and critical letterpress by Mr. J. M. 
Gray, was issued in 1885 by the Association for 
tho Promotion of the Fine Arts in Scotland. 


CO It RES BOND E N ('E. 

TIIE TEMPI.F. AT Ll\Y01t. 

SS. Ifylatpcx, Brindisi: July 19, 1£91. 

I seo in the Academy of July 11 that Mr. 
Henry Wallis, in noticing the fall of the small 
granite colonnade of Ramses II. in tho Temple 
of Luxor, proceeds to censure the Egyptian 
Government for not taking more care of the 
temple site. Mr. Wallis thinks that the whole 
site is in great danger from the set of the 
current of tlie Nile in flood. He says that tbe 
“set of the stream has been so perilous for the 
adjacent houses, that the occupants have on some 
occasions, at high Nile, tut up all night, fearing 
that their bouses would be swept away.” 

I beg to assure tbe scientific public that the 


face of tho temple site and the embankment at 
the south of the temple have been protected 
since 1885-86. Two spurs of stone have been 
made to the south of the temple at a distance 
of about 300 and 500 yards respectively. 

Although very properly no attempt has been 
made to turn the current altogether away from 
the temple site face, tbe current has been so 
far modified as to impinge now on the earthen 
river face, about 100 yards north of the Karnak 
Hotel. There is undoubtedly erosion there, 
and there always will bo erosion on this face 
until the river shifts from tho eastern bank 
altogether. The present current sweeps along 
the face of the Roman quays, and along tho 
stone-protected bank under Beato’s house and 
the American Mission. Certainly, under the 
Karnak Hotel there was a very serious set in 
1887-88 ; but the then proprietor was too sparing 
of his stone, and did not properly protect his 
frontage. 

The general rule in LTpper Egypt about 
river protection is that Government only 
undertakes to protect public works and public 
buildings. Sometimes mosques and tombs are 
protected ; but not in older days, ns the ruined 
mosque at Girgn testifies. Since 1886 the Irri¬ 
gation Branch of the Public Works have main¬ 
tained the two spurs above noted, which are 
necessary to make the current sweep along tbe 
face of the temple site. 

In my opinion, all the temple sites save.Kom 
Ombo are well protected by Roman quays. We 
find these Roman quays solidly built, with 
stones on which Ptolemaic inscriptions are 
frequent, at El Kab, Isna, Luxor, Armaut, 
Mcnshiyah, Akhnrin, &c. And as we know 
that the Nile ceaselessly swings backwards and 
forwards in its valley in a width of probably 
400 yards, we may be sure that all the above- 
mentioned towns have been attacked many 
times since the days of tho Romans, and that 
these quays have been sufficient to turn the 
river. 

In conclusion, I do not consider the matter 
at all urgent. In fact, if wo (as Mr. Wallis 
suggests) turned the river to the west bank, the 
tourists would suffer great inconvenience in 
having to land on the sand, and would speedily 
wish the river back again. 

J. C. Ross, Lieut.-Colonel, 

Inspector General of Irrigation, Egypt. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Ax exhibition of tbe works submitted in com¬ 
petition by students of schools of art through¬ 
out the kingdom was to bo opened in tbe South 
Kensington Museum to-day (Saturday). 

According to a telegram from Cape Town, 
Mr. Theodore Bent, who is exploring tbe his¬ 
torical remains in Mushonaland, has discovered 
some images and pottery at the Zimbabye 
ruins, which are supposed to be of Phoenician 
workmanship. 

We hear that the committee of the Paris 
Exhibition has awarded a silver medal and a 
diploma to tho American School of Athens. 
Col. Snowdon, the American Minister at Athens, 
has just handed it over. 

There has been opened this week, at Norwich, 
under tbe auspices of tbe Norwich Art Circle, 
an exhibition of the works of E. T. Daniell, a 
highly gifted amateur of a generation or so ago, 
who was more or less affiliated with the famous 
Norwich School. Though himself destined to 
be always less eminent than the great masters 
of that school, Cotman and Crome, and though 
known perhaps less widely than some of its 
secondary masters, such as Vincent, Stannard, 
Stark, und Thistle, E. T. Daniell is do doubt 
worthy of a place of distinction, not alone in 
the memory of Norwich and Norfolk men. 
Amongst his other gifts he was an etcher of 
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some individuality and freedom, at a time when 
the true principles of etching were but little 
understood. 

At a recent meeting of the Academic dcs 
Inscriptions, M. Heuzey exhibited a marble 
head from the Clercq collection, which seems to 
have formed part of some large Clialdaean 
statuette. Its style, at once powerful and re¬ 
fined, may be compared with good Greek 
arehuic work. .Specially remarkable is the 
elaborate arrangement of the hair and beard, in 
contrast with the shaven heads usually found 
in Clialdaean sculpture. M.dleuzey added that 
the two styles existed side by side in Chaldaea 
from the earliest times: the dressed hair and 
beard distinguishing gods, heroes, and princes ; 
and the shaven head being perhaps a mark of 
sacerdotal office. At the same meeting, M. 
Heron do Vi'lefosso communicated a lioinan 
inscription, found between Tdzeur and Gafsa, 
in Tunis. It dates from the time of Nervn; 
and it supplies tlio full name of a consul 
suffeetns, already known from a consular 
diploma of Trajan preserved in the St. Ger¬ 
main Museum, ns Quintus Fabius Barbarus 
Valerius Magnus Julianas. Ho exercised the 
funct ions of legates of the province of Numidia, 
in which he was succeeded by L. Munatius 
Gall us, the founder of Tbamugadi (Timgad). 
It also mentions a Castcllum Tbigeusium, 
planted on an important route between the 
oasis and the proconsular province, which 
furnishes an additional proof that Roman 
authority extended into the Sahara. 


THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

The Lyceum Theatre closes to-night, when 
Miss Ellen Terry—who has never worked more 
finely than during the present season—takes 
her benefit. Theatricals in London, which, for 
many weeks, have not prospered too much, nro 
now about to have a yet duller time of it. 

The St. James’s Theatre, before closing its 
doors, gave a performance of a one-act piece by 
Mr. Walter Frith, for which the attendance of 
the audience was besought at the unearthly 
hour of lAo p.m. A great originality in the 
production would alone have justified such a 
demand for the ruthless sacrifice of the dinner- 
hour. And that was hardly forthcoming. Mr. 
George Alexander and Miss Marion Terry played 
indeed amazingly well, being both of them 
thorough craftspeople, and the piece is 
quite well written. But its chief function 
would appear to be to afford the actor-manager 
just the telling sort of part that every actor 
likes. Moliere is represented in the most 
sympathetic of lights, and is played, as we have 
implied, by Mr. Alexander very skilfully. But 
the piece recalls, far too much—we must 
opine—Mr. Gilbert’s highly effective “ Tragedy 
and Comedy ” for it to bo of much importance. 
We do not say that there is plagiarism; but 
there is certainly not novelty. The idea is an 
old one ; and its further presentation could only 
be fully justified by an exquisiteness of literary 
treatment which is outside the aim or the 
capacity of even a favourable type of modern 
dramatist. 

We were the witnesses, on one of the latest 
nights of its performance, of the familiar 
“David Garrick” at the Criterion; and we 
allude to it because it is an instance, unhappily 
very rare, of the possibility of retaining, after 
very likely something like a thousand repre¬ 
sentations, a perfection, a measure, and a 
restraint in performance which, in the case of 
highly popular pieces, generally vanish after 
the representations have numbered two or three 
hundred. As to tho “ measure ” and the 


‘' restraint,” we do not wish to be misunderstood. 
There is a good deal in the piece itself that is 
frankly farcical. Mr. Ingot’s guests belong to 
low rather than to high comedy. That is bicn 
entendu. But that being granted, tho restraint 
and measure are still there. Nothing is done 
that was not intended to be done. Discipline 
reigns. As to the individual performances, 
what remains to be said Y Mr. Blakeley is on 
admirable humourist, with a face that is a 
fortune. Mr. Forren, everybody knows, is 
precisely tho man for his part. The physical 
and emotional capabilities of Miss Mary Moore 
are in no way strained by the requirements of 
tho part of Ada Ingot, which she plays with 
real delicacy and sensitiveness, and with an 
admirable intelligence. The Garrick of Mr. 
Wyndham remains—so far as we know—his 
very best performance. It is full of discretion 
and of manly feeling, and satisfies the critical 
sense from beginning to end. How dexterous 
and quietly impressive is the actor’s bearing in 
the first interview with Mr. Ingot. No popidar 
effect is to be made here; all the more is the 
scene a test of the real artistry of the actor. 
Later on come, of course, tho opportunities for 
popular effect, and they, it is needless to say, 
are not missed—not one of them. 

A comedietta entitled “Retaliation,” by 
Mr. Rudolf Dircks, will be produced at the 
Grand Theatre, Islington, on July 27, preceding 
the farcical comedy “ Aunt Jack.” 

Messes. Macmillan will be the publishers 
of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s play, “Saintsand 
Sinners.” 

Mb. W. Davenport Adams, in A Rook of 
Burlesque (Henry)—the latest addition to tho 
series known as the “ Whitefriars Library of 
Wit and Humour ”—does not profess to give a 
complete history of the subject which he treats. 
He confines himself to tho English stage—tho 
stago, indeed, on which burlesque has flourished 
the most—and even in his record of burlesque 
in our midst ho makes no pretension to be 
thoroughly systematic. Ho gives ns, however, 
as much as we are likely to want, and gives it 
with a nice appreciation of tho qualities 
peculiar to a particular school of a particular 
epoch of humour. Ho treats of tho “ palmy ” 
days and , of classical burlesque, that in 
which, as he observes, Talfourd stood next to 
Blanche. He treats of the burlesque of 
history and of fiction, and of the burlesquo of 
opera and of tho modern drams. And in a 
final chnpter he deals with “ the new bur¬ 
lesque”— he is the first person to whom it has 
occurred to consider and analyse it seriously. 
He descants impartially, with tolerance, though 
not with ecstatic joy, upon the merits of those 
whole evening entertaiments which, at the 
Gaiety, have of late years taken the place of 
the briefer burlesques. Mr. Davenport Adams 
being a shrewd, as well as a kindly, critic—nnd 
a critic, moreover, who does not fail to take 
note of the tendencies of the times—says 
much that is worth saying; and it is un¬ 
questionable that his book gains in 
attractiveness by tho characteristic, yet not 
too copious, extracts which he makes from 
that which is lightest, and sometimes brightest, 
in stage literatuie. Many is the quaint fancy 
which is quoted and preserved in Mr. Daven¬ 
port Adams's new volume; and many is the 
admirable pun. The prize pun, we imagine— 
and we have reason to think that the writer 
of the book before us is of our own mind upon 
the matter—is in the line in which it is 
remarked, with reference to a disagreeable 6ea 
passage, undertaken on the Sabbath, that 

“ this tick transit spoils the glory o' Monday." 

Many a half-hour may be far worse spent than 
in following our author in his course over the 
field of English burlesque. 


MUSIC. 

It EC ENT CONCERTS. 

The ninth and last Richter Ccncirt took place 
on Monday evening, and again Wagner held 
only a subordinate position in the programme. 
Lohengrin’s “ Herkunft ” was declaimed by 
Mr. Barton McGuckin with more force than 
charm. The “ Kaisermarsch ” was brilliantly 
performed, but is too powerful for a concert 
room. A new Ballad for chorus and orchestra 
by Dr. Villiers Stanford was performed for the 
first time—a setting of Thomas Campbell’s 
“The Battle of the Baltic,” a poem which, 
curiously enough, Beethoven once contemplated 
setting to music. Dr. Stanford’s writing is clever 
and there are some excellent effects of con¬ 
trast; but yet it produces no striking effect. 
Was the choice of poem a happy one Y Is the 
story of “Nelson and the North” calculated 
to stir the nobler emotions of a composer ? Dr. 
Stanford has won with this composition little 
more than a sum's d'estiinc. Ho was recalled 
at the close. The concert concluded with 
Beethoven’s ninth Symphony. The rendering i 
of the instrumental movements was most im- / 
pressive. In the choral section the solos 
vocalists wero Miss Alice Esty, Miss Dainiaqh, 
Messrs. Barton McGuckin and Watkin Milh\i, 
who all sang in a creditable manner. Of thip 
four, Miss Damian and Mr. W. Mills deservdp 
the most praise. The Richter choir makes ujd 
in energy for what it lacks in quality of tonjfc. 
Dr. Richter could not have chosen a bett; er 
work with which to close his series of concerns. 
It was the composer’s mightiest effort in /the 
department of instrumental music, ' «the 
culminating point in the developmei ,t of 
his genius.” At the close of the c’. 0 ncert 
Dr. Richter was recalled several tirrj ie8 to 
tho platform and overwhelmed with m.'pplause. 
In looking back at tho concerts of the,j present 
series one notes a more “eclectic” xspirit, but 
we doubt whether Dr. Richter’s policy v^as been 
altogether a wise one. He is tho Wagner-.^on- 
ductor par to-cellenre, and in the prominence 
given to Wagner in past seasons there - wfts 
surely no proof of narrow-mindednt ss. He 
was fulfilling a speciul mission, and, so long as 
tho later music-dramas are not given in 
London, one of great utility. 

The African choir gave a second concert at 
Princes’ Hall on Friday, July 17. There was 
a largo audience, and the excellent and 
characteristic singing again proved highly 
attractive. The programme was iu part new. 
Tho “Wayside” song and dance, and the 
“ Molo koda” (good-bye) were interesting 
specimens of Kaffir music. The management 
ought to issue a programme-book giving details 
about native music and musicians. 

J. S. Shed lock. 
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THEATRES. 


qomedt theatre. 

Every Evening at 0. HUSBAND AND WTFK. 

Messrs. C. Brooktiold, W. F. Hawtrey, J. Nelson, G. Gurney, 
S. H. Leehmere, W. Wyes, and G. Guldens ; Mesdnmes Vane 
Feat-herston, Ada Murray, Ethel Matthews, Edith Kenward, 
Ethel Norton, and I-ottie Venne. 

Preceded, at s.lo, by FOR CHARITY’S SAKE. 


QOURT THEATRE. 

Every Eveninpr, at 9, TIIE LATE LAMENTED. 

Messrs*. A. Cecil, H. Standing, A. Ayuesworth. F. Cape, 
G. Farnuh.tr, C. Rock, and J. Clulow; Mesdames R. Filippi, 
E. Phelps, Harrington, and John Wood. 

Preceded, at 8.15, by A MUTUAL MISTAKE._ 


pRITEEION THEATRE- 

' Lessee and Manager. Mr. Ciiari.ks Wyxoham. 

This Evening, at 8.30, an Opemtic Comedy, adapted from 
the French of Messieurs Audran and Bouchcron, by F. C. 
Burnand, entitled MISS DECIMA. 

The cast includes Messrs. David James, Charles Cony era, 
Chauoeey Olcott, Templar Saxe, W. Dale; Mesdames M. A. 
Victor, Josephine Findlay, F. Frances, Lucy Buokstoue, and 
Nesvi Ue. ___ 

D rury lane theatre. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Augustus Harris. 

Every Evening, at 7.45, DRINK. 

Mr. Charles Warner, Messrs. O. Glenney. E. Gurney, J. 
Cross, W. Morgan, A. Phillips, H. Terriss, R. Power; Mes- 
dames Jessie MiIIward, Ada Neilson, Mrs. Billington, Alice 
Kingsley, and Kate James. 


L yric theatre. 

T^essee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sedoer. 

This Evening at 8.15. LA < -TOALE. 

Messrs. H. Monkhou.se, C. Hayden CotKn, Garden, Lewis, 
Peachey, Mudie, and the Chevalier Scovcl ; Mesdames Geral¬ 
dine Vlmar, Cl« merits, Rose, Melville, Newton, 8t. Cjt, Clay, 
tkhuberth, Ellis, and Jefferies. 

P receded, at 7.30, by LOVE and LAW. 

qpera comique theatre. 

Every Evening, at 8.20, JOAN OF ARC. 

Messrs. Marius, Edward Louis, W. Wardc, E. Bantock, 
and Art.hur Rolxrts; Mesdames Maiion Hood, Alma .Stanley, 
Agnes Dela]>orte. Alice Lethbridge, Linda Venier, A. Hewitt, 
Katie Seymour, L. Oourlnv, and Pounds. 

Preceded, at 7.15, by CRIME AND CHRISTENING. 

pRINC'E of WALES’ THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace S huger. 

This Evening, at 5), a Musical Play without words, entitled 
L’ENFANT PRODHiUE. 

J'receded, at 8 15, by THE GYPSIES. 

p R I N C E S S’S THEATRE. 

FATE and FORTUNE; or, the Junior Partner, by James 
J. Blood, by arrangement with Mr. William Culdtr, on 
MONDAY NEXT, the 27th inst., 

Tlie cast w ill include Messrs. W. L. Abingdon, Geo. Barrett, 
W. It. Sutherland, Bassett Roe, Stephen Cuff ivy, II. Bedford, 
W. ( heesman, Henry l’agden, T. F. Doyle. Huntley Wright, 
John M. East. C. Medwin, Ac.: Mesdames May Whitty, Cicely 
Rk hards, jNillieJTurncr. May lTotheroe, Ac. 

DOYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 

^ Cambridge Circ us, Shaftesbury Avenue. 

Every Evening, at 8, IVANUOE, 

Messrs. Eugene Oudin, Nonnan Salmond, W. H. Burgon, 
Avon Saxon, C. Kenningham, A. Owen, Copland, Wallace 
Brownlow, Stephens, Bovill, mid Ben Davis; Mesdames 
Macintyrc, Grrw 1>1, an d Dona ld._ 

S AVOY T H E A T^R E. 

Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyly Cartk. 

Every Evening, at S .*!(», THE NAUTOII GIRL. 

Messrs. R. Barrington. F. Wyatt. W. II. Denny, F. Thorn¬ 
ton. and C. Pounds; Mesdames L. Snyder, L. Ito’we, A. Cole, 
C. Tinnie. Suutmarez. Lawrence, and J. Bond. 


OTEAND THEATRE. 

kv Lessee and Manager, Mr. Wiluk Edoui.n. 

Every Evening, at 8.40, KATTI. 

Messrs. Willie Edouin, Eversficld, Dacnall, Barraclough, 
Sidney, See .; Mesdames Alice Atherton, lllington, Rutland, 
Esmond, and Bennett. 

I’rece ded, at 8, by BACK IN FIVE MINU TES. 

^EERY’S THEATRE. 

Every Evening, at 8 15. THE LANCASHIRE SATLOK. 
After which, A COMMISSION. Followed by A PANTO¬ 
MIME REHEARSAL. Mc*daraes L. Linden,’L. Hanbury, 
Drummond, H. Daere, Tyrrell, Ford, and E. Chester; 

B. Thomas, Forbes-Dawson, Elliot, C. P. Little, C. 
Cout ts. Jh ansrombe, and W. Orossniith. 


yAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

Every Evening, at 9. THE MISCHIEFMAKER. 

Messra. Hairy J’auJton, Charles Fawcett, Philip Cuninghnm, 
John Carter, Wheatman, and Nelson; Mesdames Phyllis 
Ajrian. Alice Bruce, B. Eversleigh, Florence Haydon, and 
Edith Bruce. 

Freteded, at 8, by THE SEQUEL. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON’S 

SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 

186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 

1. —This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading 
Magazines and Reviews, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any other 
existing Library, from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and 
to any of these Depots a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 

2. —Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are 
registered, hut they may transfer tlio place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in 
charge of the Depot at which they obtain their Books. Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not he 
accepted for the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 

3. —-Tlio Books are delivered at tlio Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 
exchange once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the 
Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in 
unbroken and complete Sets. 

4. —London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will bo 
entitled only to the number of volumes which tlio Country terms assign to the amount 
they subscribe; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to 
the London regulations. 

5. —Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of 
tlio Railway Bookstalls. 

6. —Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the 
fact that much disappointment and inconvenience would bo avoided if they would, in all 
cases, give to tlio Clerk in charge a list comprising at least twice as many titles of works 
ns they wish to exchange. 


A Catalogue of Surplus and New Kooks, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, 
and can be had upon application at the Bookstalls. Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings, for 
Gentlemen’s Libraries. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

T3IRKBECK BANK, 

J—* Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEI ’US ITS, repayable 
on demand . 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly Imlaiices, when not drawn below £l(K> 

8 TOCK8, 811 AltES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Rank receives email sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the mte of THREE I’KR CENT, per 
annum, on each completed £l. Francis Ravknsckoit Manager. 

LI OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

AJL TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, Oil A PLOT OF LAND 
Foil FIVE 8111 LUNGS UEll MONTH. 

The BlRKLEClv ALMANACK, with full particulars post-free, 
on application. Francis IIa\ i.NseHorT. Manager. 

To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
J^RAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 

jgOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 

FURNISH your HOUSES or APART¬ 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 

OK 

HOESEfi’S HIRE SYSTEM, 

Tlio original, liest. and most- liberal. Suita all. 

FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 

Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000. 

Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 

Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 

F. MOEDER, 

248, 249, 250 Tottenham Court Road, W. (Kindly note numbers ) 
Goods carefully Removed and Warehoused. 

POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

JL PIES. Also. 

J£SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 

TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and othor 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BKW ARE of IMITATIONS. 
soi.e Animats - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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Sir C. A. Cameron —“ 

President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland. 
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WHITTAKER’S LIBRARY 

or 

POPULAR SCIENCE. 

Early next week, square crown 8vo. 

PICTORIAL ASTRONOMY. 

By G. F. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S., 

Of the Inner Temple. Barriatcr-nt-Law, Author of “ A Hand¬ 
book of Descriptive and Practical Astronomy.” 

284 pag-es, 134 Illustrations, price 4s. 

Other Volumes of the S* rirs note in (he press :— 

BOTANY. By G. Mapsee.— TJGITT. By Sir H. Trueman 
Wood, M.A.—GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes-lirowne, F.G.S. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 

WOOD CARVING. By Charles G. 

LELAND,M.A. Frap. Ito,withnuineiouslllustrations.hs. 
“ A very useful book.”—Mr. W. H. Howard, Secretary to 
the Institute of British Wood-Carvers, und Instructor at 
King’s College, London. 

“ A splendid help for amateurs and those beginning the 
trade. Without exception, it is the best book I have read at 
present.”- Mr. T. J. I'Kituts, Society of Arts Medallist, In¬ 
structor in Wood-Carving at the People’s Palace. 

‘‘I consider it the best manual I have seen.”—Miss 
Instructor in Wood-Carving at Manchester Tech¬ 
nical School. 

Such patient, explicit, stcp-by-step teaching as Mr. 
Leland’s is, indeed, the only road to excellence.” 

Saturday Rt view. 

“ Far the most thorough work on the subject that has 
appeared.”— St. .Juno-Hit Hurtle. 

*• A thoroughly practical manual.” - Speaker. 

“ It treats of wood-carving very clearly and practically.” 

Spectator. 
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F. V. WHITE & CO.'S 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 

By Lady Constance Howard, 

Author of “ Sweetheart and Wife,” “Mollie 
Darling,” “ Only a Village Maiden,” Ac., 

AND 

Ada Fielder King, 

Author of “It is Written,” “Lionel 
Villicrs,” Ac. 

MASTER of her LIFE. 

3 vols. [At all Libraries. 

II. 

By Mrs. Alexander. 

A WOMAN’S HEART. 

By the Author of “The Wooing o’t,” 
“By Woman’s Wit,” “Mona’s 
Choice,” “ Blind Fate,” Ac. 

3 vols. [Immediately. 
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GAY & BIRD’ S PUBLIC ATIONS 

Hole Heady. Crown 8co, pp. 346, cloth gilt, 6s. 

JAPANESE GIRLS and WOMEN. 

By ALICE MABEL BACON. 

Contents Childhood, Education, Marriage and Divorce. 
Wife and Mother, Old Age, Court Life Life in Castle ami 
Yashtki, Samurai Women, Peasant Women, Life in the 
Cities, Domestic Service, Epilogue. 

“The whole question of the position of Japanese women— 
in history, social life, education, employments, art, marriage, 
concubinage, popular superstitions, Ac.—discloses such a 
wide and fascinating field c f inquiry that I wonder no has 
as yet entered it."—Extract from (Jrijfis' Mikado's Empire. 


Now Ready. Crown 8eo, pp. 166, fancy cloth binding , 2s. 6 d. 

THE NEW ERA in RUSSIA. 

BY CHARLES A. DE ARNAUD. 

Prkfack “ Every candid, intelligent man will, on reading 
this little work, see that the Nihilists of Russia were not 
true patriots, blit at the best were actuated by very 
unpatriotic motives.” 


New Edition. 12 mo, pp. 693, Maps, Plans , and 160 
I Hast rations, leather , 16#. 

THE INDEX GUIDE 

To Travel and Art Study in Europe. 

BY LAFAYETTE C. LOOMIS. 

Now Ready. Crown 8ro, cloth gilt, 5s. 

ZADOC PINE, and other Stories. 

By H. C. RUNNER, 

Editor of “ Puck,” and Author of “ Short Sixes, <Nc. 


For Irish Intermediate Board’s Junior Grade 
Exam, 1892. 

FOR BEGINNERS. 

LA BELLE NIVERNAISE. Histoire 

d’un vioux bateau el de son Equipage. By ALPHONSE 
DAUDET... With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary 
by J. BOIELLE, Senior French Master in Dulwich 
College. And 6 Illust rations. Third Edition, Revised, 2s. 

[ Whittaker's Modern French Authors. 

“ The notes are appo ite and well expressed.” 

.Journal of Education. 

For the Cambridge Local Examination, 1891. 

LAMARTINE’S JEANNE D’ARC. 

With Introduction. Notes, and full Vocabulary by Pro¬ 
fessor A. BARRERE, R.M.A., Woolwich, Examiner to 
the War Ollice, &c., Ollicier de 1’Instruction Publique. 
fc'cwcd, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. [ irhitftrker's I'rench Series. 

For the Cambridge Local Examination, 1891. 

FREYTAGS DIE JOURNALISTEN: 

LUSTTIEf, IN V1ER AKTEN. Authorised Edition. 
Edited, with Literary Introduction and Notes, bv Pro¬ 
fessor F. LANGE, l’h.l)., R.M.A., Woolwich. Fourth 
Edition. 2 h. 6d. [Whittaker's Modern (in man Authors. 

For Victoria University Intermediate Exam., 1892. 

EEKEHARD. Erzahlung des zehnten 

Jalirhuuderls, von VICTOR VON SCHEFFEL. Abridged 
Kditiou, with Introduction and Notes by HERMAN 
HAGER, Pli.D , Lecturer in the German Language and 
Literature iu the Owens College, Victoria University, 
Manchester. 3s. [ Whittaker's M<M<rn Herman Authors. 

For the Oxford and Cambridge Examination Board’s 
Higher Certificate Examination, July, 1892. 

DER BIBLIOTHEKAR. Lustspiel von 

O. VON MOSER. Edited by Professor F. LANGE, 
rh.D. Authorised Edition. Third Revised Edition. 2s. 

[ Whittaln's Modem German Authors. 


Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

ELECTRIC TRANSMISSION of 

ENERGY, and its Transformation, Subdivision, and 
Distribution. A Practical Handbook. By GISBEKT 
KAPP. E E , Associate Member of the Institution of 
Civil Lngioer rs, &c. With Ido Illustrations. Crown Kro, 
7.sj, <1(1, L Whi ' tak - r's Spec in lists * Series . 

“The book is one of the most interesting and valuable that 
has appeared for some time .”—Soon day Review. 

“ We cannot speak too highly of this admirable book.” 

Electrical Review. 

Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATIONS 

and MANAGEMENT of ACCUMULATORS. A Prac¬ 
tical H andbook. By Sir DAVID SALOMONS, Bart., 
M.A., Vicc-lWidcnt of the Institute of Electrical 
Engineer.-. With numerous Illustrations. 6s. 

' t Whittaker's l.ihrory « f A i ts, Schnces, Manu- 
ftu tuns, tint! Industries. 

“From a practical point of view the work is an excellent 
book of reference for persons engaged in the management of 
accumulators and installations generally, and teems with 
useful hints, suggestions, and figures for every-day working.” 

Electrician. 

“Contains a vast amount of really useful information.” 

Electrical Review. 

London : WHITTAKER & CO, 
Paternoster Square. 


III. 

By Hawley Smart. 

THRICE PAST the POST. 

In paper covers, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 

[July 28(5. 

IV. 

By Mrs. Hungerford, 

Author of “ Molly Bawn.” 

APRIL’S LADY. 

Cloth, 2s. (id. f July 2Sth. 

V. 

By Florence Warden, 

Author of “The House on the 
Marsh.” 

A WILFUL WARD. 

In picture boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. fid. 

[July 2 Slh. 

VI. 

By Mrs. Edward Eennard. 

MATRON or MAID? 

Third Edition. In picture boards, 2s. 

[At all Booksellers autl Bookstalls. 

VII. 

By F. C. Philips 

AND 

Percy Fendall. 

MARGARET BYNG. 

Cloth, 2s. (id. 

[.it all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


F. Y. WHITE & CO., 

31, Soitiiami-ton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Crown Svo, pp. 78, and Portrait, cloth gilt , 2 s. 6 d. 

WALT WHITMAN: 

Liberty in Literature; a Testimonial to 
Walt Whitman. 

By ROBT. G. INGERSOLL. 
dnti-Jiieobin :—“ The little volume may be commended to 
anybody who wants to know about the writer of * Leaves of 
Grass.’ The extracts from the poems give a good notion »f 
■Whitman’s manner.” 

GAY & BIRD, American Book (c Newspaper 
Aoency, 1.5. Kino William Street, Strand. 

price one shilling 

MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 

Contests ron AUGUST. 

TWO VISITS to the WEST COAST of IRELAND. Mies Balfoi k. 
ESTI1 HR VANIIOMKIGH (continued). Mrs. Woods. 

HOW the POOR LIVE. W. M. Colias. 

A MAIDEN SPEECH. It. Suindlkr. 

EISENACH autl the WAKTBURii. Miss Nonius. 

THACKERAY’S PORTRAITS of HIMSELF. 0. S. Layakd. 
GREAT STEAMSHIP LINES.—No. ti. Moi-ley Roberts. 

BY LETHE’S BANKS. Inigo Plank. 

BEGUN iu JEST (continued). Mrs. Newman. 

SHORTER POEMS of ROBERT BRIDGES II. C. BeecUino. 
ASTR.EA REDUX. R. W. Bond. 

NOTES of the MONTH.-LIBRAKY LIST. 

London: John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 359 —Contents. 

I. MEMOIRS of riUNCE TALLEYRAND. 

II. TilE SYSTEM of the STARS. 

III. THE BEATRICE of DANTE. 

IV. RAWLINSON’S HISTORY of Pli<EKICIA. 

V. THE CORRESPONDENCE of JOHN MURRAY. 

VI. THE TALES of BUDYAK!) KIPLING. 

VII. LONDON ARCHITECTURE in the NINETEENTH CEN 
TUKY. 

VIII. THE REVIVAL of QUAKERISM. 

IX. COLONIAL INDEPENDENCE. 

X. THE MELVILLE mid LKVEN MEMOIRS. 

XI. THE INDIVIDUAL and the STATE. 

London: Longmans, Green, A Co. 


Price 2s. 6d. 

THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF ETHICS. 


Contents of JULY Number. 

THE MODERN CONCEPTION of the SCIENCE of RELIGION. 
Professor Edward Caiiid. 

THE FUNCTIONS of ETHICAL THEORY. Professor James It. 
IIyhloi’. 

THE MORALITY of NATIONS. Professor W. R. Soui.tr. 

J. S. MILLS’S SCIENCE of ETHOLOGY. James Ward. 

VICE and IMMORALITY. R. W. Black. 

THE PROGRESS of POLITICAL ECONOMY since ADAM SMITH. 
F. W Mtw man. 

PROGRAMME of SCHOOL of APPLIED ETHICS. 


ISCUSSloNK:-The Moral Aspect of “ Tips ‘ and *’Grittiitios.*; By 
Christine Ladd Fhankles- Notes ou Current Periodical Litera¬ 
ture. 

00K ItEVIEWS. 


Printed by ALEXANDER k 6HEPHEABD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane; 


Published by HENRY VXLLERS, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN if- CO. buy to announce that Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING’S New Volume, 
“LIFE'S HANI>H'Al’\ briny Stories of Mine Own People ,” will be ready on Auyust 14, 
at all Librarits awl hooks•elhrs, price (is. 

Messrs. MACMILLAN if- CO. also hey t„ announce that Mr. MARION CRA W FORD'S New Novel, 
“TIIF WITCH of DRAG HE," is ready at all Libraries and Rool-seUers, in 3 vols., price, 
31s. (id. Mr. CRA \Y FORD'S R-mit Nodi, *' K HALED : AN EASTERN STORY,” “than 
which,” accordiwj to the Anti-Jacoiun, “he has written no more attracts re story,” is still 
on sale in 2 mis., price 1 2s. 

NEWVor.l'MKiif l’OEHS liv FRKDEKtCK TKNNVSoN. 

DAPHNE, and other Poems. 

By FREDERICK TENNYSON, 

Author of ‘‘The Isles of Greece,” •• Sappho and Alcieus.” 

Crown Hvo, cloth, 7s. 6 1. 


Meetings of Societies .... 
Richard Redgrave, by Cosmo Monk not > 
Hittite Disco ye hies in Asia Minor . 
Correspondence :— 

The Temple of Lujror, by Henry Wallis . 
Notes on Art and Abchaeolooy . 

Stage Notes. 

Mrsic Notes. 
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ARTIST’S PUPIL.—A young lady, of 

1A coni adrirrgp and with fnir knowledge of drawing and painting, 
cm I-e received as above.—Apply H. T., 51, CIum prude, E.UL 

pEIZE NOVELS of £200, £150, and 

* £ 100 , for Serial Publication, invited by the GLASGOW 

"WEEKLY HERALD Proprietors.—Pnrtieulnm of Competition given 
in the Weekly lie raid or in the tiUtsgo ic Daily Utrald. 


The ELEMENTS of POLITICS. 

By HENRY SllXiWlCK, Litt !>., Knight.bridgc Pro¬ 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. 
Cloth, Svo, Ms. net. 

NF.W EDITION. 

A DOUBTING HEART. 

By ANNIE KEAUY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. tkl. 

8 vn, cloth. 1 Is. net. 

THE HISTORY of HUMAN 

MARRIAGE. By EDWARD WEST ERMA R< K. I’h.D., 
lecturer on Sociology at the Univcisity of Helsingfors. 
With Preface by I)r. A. It. WALLAC E. 

SI. ./rt»Ht8'« trUCrtlr .—“ A 
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rro ARTISTS and others.— TO be LET, 

JL excellent STUDIO and mug BACH F.LoR'8 QUARTERS com¬ 
bined, in centnil jkojution, and midway ls*tw« on City and West-end. 
Studio has uninterrupted north-east iiud top lights Cooking and 
attendance by resident housekeeper*. Electric light, hall potter, Ac.— 
Apply to Hoi st kKt:rt.H, 1*5 uml ti*>.Chancery Line ; or to the Maxaulii, 
6-E, Chancery Lane. 

CATALOGUES. 

Tj’OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

•A. promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU St CO., 87. SOUO SQUARE. 


:lh the 

arguments it must lo re sutSioe to •pu.te t'i • opinion . 

Wallace, who anticipates that tli»- \<•! in.L-p. udi i 
n,,ist of the disputed point* will !>*• in favour < f Mr. W «•* 
any ease we may admire the 1 oldiu-s and hieidilv with w 
are stated and tlu- enormous mas* of «>\ idesae he ha 
support «*f them. Iheu if *>m rei'Cti ail his tlu orjr.«, the n 
of interesting and useful information. W bile sneiulogisti w 
themselves over the chapteis <-u the hypothesis of pr-.miv-uny, uu 
sevual si lection, and ti e prohibition of marriage betwt-it kindled, the 
le^s advanced imtuirer will be diverted by th. bisbuy «.t e.iiirtship 
amongst primitive and savage people, the description of various 
marriage ceremonies, or. it may be, by the remarks on tin- dural ion of 

marriage_lie is ehieliy cotieettied. however. with the past historv of 

marriage ; and of the value of his researches in this blanch of s< ei«>logy 
we eainiot spiak ton highly llis b .ok is in . very way lcsming of the 
high eulogy prouuunccd on it by Mr. Wallace. ’ 

JOURNAL OF THE LEPROSY 

INVESTIGATION COMMITTEE. 

Edited by PlIINEAS 8. A1IRA11AM, M.A., ice. See. 
No. lit., 2s. Cd. not. 

MACMILLAN 


q’ O 

A co: 


CREST HOLDERS. 

'oJtSH NICATIONfi nn.l full IMRTlrL'LAItK of CRESTS 
and BLAZON 1NGS used an- RKQl'ESTED by the undersigned, who is 
engaged iu preparing an entirely New Edition of Kail bairn's .Standard 
Ik "k of Crefct*. Proofs of entry aud sketches will be submitted for 
approve* on application.—Prospectus on application. 

A. C. Fox-Davjes, 20, John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 

To Ire published by T C. & E. C. Jack, London and Edinburgh. 
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IR JOHN SOANE’S 

13, Lincoln's lun Fields. 


MUSEUM 


ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, AND SCULPTURE. 

<»1>EN FREE, from ll to 5, ru TUESDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS, and SATURDAYS in AUGUST. 

Cnr-ls for Private Days aud for Students to be obtained of the 
Ci rat'is, at the Museum. 

S tatutory ninth international 

CONGllESS of ORIENTALISTS 
(To l»e held in London from 1 st to loth SEPTEMBER, 1801 .) 
Pat/vni— II. R 11. the Di ke of Coxxai oiit; II. I. II. AKcnncio: Raixkr 
Horn. Pres .—M i Hue is of Di fekrix ; the Karl of Lyttox. 
FrtiUUnt of Organising Committee— The Right lion. Loan IIai.mh hy 
.v*o Meml*r« in 35 countries, and 1<>) “papers" can be counterion, 
* GoMinments, nnd :V) learned bodies will be represented. Public 
la-xhts desirous of sending Deb gates or of informing the Congress of 
their < 'riental work ; person* wishing to become Members, to read or 
*• ml papers, to present or exhibit books or collections, should eoininu- 
i-icit** with fir. Lei trier, Wok i ng, who will supply the programme of 
W..rk ami other particulars regarding the Congress. Railway and 
other facilities are offered to M.-rnbers. Subscription £1. 
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CONTENTS OF 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 

No. 3*2, for AUGUST. 

The A it gust Xun.her contains the commencement of a Xew Story, 
“A First Family of Tarajara,” by Brf.t Harts, Author 
of “ (Vf.w//,” “ The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh,** <fc. 

1. A FIRST FAMILY ofTASAJARA. By Bret Harte. (Chaps. I. -Ill ) 

2 . WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By A. E. 8 treet. 

a EAST LOTHIAN TWENTY YEARS AGO. By A. G. Bradley. 

4. SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 

By Mrs. Wii.li \ms. 

5. HKEKA NUMb By F. A. Steel. 

B. Till: DUTCHMAN at HOME. By Charles Edwardes. 

7. A REAL TAKTAR1N. By A. R. Hon: MoxvRicrr. 

R. THE STORY of a IDLIN'. By Ehxest Dowsox. 

H. THE STRANGER in the HOUSE. 


NOTICE Th* price of t?te English Ii.Lt'STRATP.n 
M aga/.ink is now Sixpence Net. The terms on which 
it is supplied to Booksellers are. not such as will enable them 
to sell the Magazine at less than the published price . 

THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

For AUGUST, 1891, contain* 

1. ASIA. Encmved by W. Bdcosjbe Gardner, after the Picture by 

GfoRf.r; Wiison. Front. 

2. GEORGE WILSON. John Todhcntir. With Illustrations after 

Pictures by the Painter. 

S. DAYS. Design by F.. E. IIopohtox. 

4. TEWKESBURY ABBEY. The Very Rev. H. T>. M. RrrxcE.D.I)., 

Dean of Gloucester. Illustrations by C. Alfreda Chanuer. 

5. GENTLEMAN JIM. Mary Gaint. 
f». LILIES. Ethel Clifford. 

7. DI KENS and PI'XCII. F. G. Krnox. Illustrations from the 

Collection of Mr. Pi nch. 

8. OLD LANDMARKS. Dewey Bates. Illustrations by the Writer 
1*. THE WITCH of PRAGUE. Cbaiw. XXIV.—XXV. (To bo Coll* 

tinned.) F. Marion Chaweokb. Illustrations by W. J. Heunessyi 
lo. THE RCSSO-JEWISH IMMIGRANT. The Rct. 8. SixoeR, 
Ulustnitions by Ellen Gertrude Cohen. 

& C0., London. 


Mr. WM. HEIN EM A NN begs to announce that 
COUNT TOLSTOY'S new Comedy , “ THE 
FRUITS of ENLIGHTENMENTTrans¬ 
lated from the Russian by Dr. E. J. Dillon , 
with an Introduction by Mr. W. A. Pinero , 
and a Portrait of the Author, will be ready 
early next week, price 5 s. 

LONDON: 21, BEDFORD STREET, W.C._ _ 


For School and College Advertisements , see page 102. 


NOW READY FOR SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 

TEE MASTERS OF WOOD ENGRAVING. 

15y W. J. LINTON. 

Two Hundred and Twenty-nine Pages of Text, with nearly Two Hundred Cuts 
interspersed, mostly on India Paper, and Forty-eight unbacked page Subjects. 

The Edition in limited to 500 Copies on ordinary paper, folio, 16} by 12 inches, signed and numbered, at £10 I Os. net. 

100 Copies, l/Aige Taper, folio, 2 ) by 15 inches, signed and numbered, at £21 net. Certain Plates (which are too laree to 
be printed full size in the Smaller Edition) are h* re ftiven in their entirety, and in addition is given Diirer’s “ Triumphal Car 
of Maximilian,” measuring 7 feet 4 inches, with a height of 18 inches (only a few copica remain unsubscribed). 

A THEX.i rM, July is, ls'.H. 

*‘ A mafpiiflcent volume, admirable for printing', binding, and typography, and most admirable for illustrations, from 
both am-ient and modern examples, printed with gnat, skill and care, and eminently superior to those generally used in books 
of the sort and somewhat boldly called lacsimilts. Not a page without interest and extreme pleasure and profit.” 

POll l I- Ul.io, April, 1*91. 

“The history of the art by an expert of experts. If any one be competent to teach the true merits of wood engraving it 
is Mr. W. J. Linton. Well filled with letterpress. Mr. Linton lias absolute knowledge of his subject.” 

exoush i!.u’sii;ati:i> maoa/ixh, ApiP. iwn. 

“ Mr. Linton’s crowning achievement us lrstorian of wood engraving. The most luxurious thing of its kind that has ytt 
been produced. Unquestionably the one authoritative treatise by the greatestji^ug master.” 

Subscriptions received by JR. F. STEVKNS, 4, Tku'ai.oak Suvakb, Looxdx, W.C. 

Digitized by vjCJvJV Iv. 
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CABINET EDITIONS OF 

STANDARD WORKS of BIOGRAPHY. 

Each in crown 8vo, to be obtained at any Booksellers. 


Mr. Frith’s Reminiscences, 

(Recently published in 2 vola., 8vo). A New and Cheaper 
Edition is now ready. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, Gs. 

The Private Life of Marie 

ANTOINETTE. By HENRIETTE FELICITE CAM- 
PAN, First Lady-in-Waiting to the Quevn. with 
2 Portraits. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 
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LITERATURE. 

Letters of John Keats to hts Family and 

Friends. Edited by Sidney Colvin. 

(Macmillans.) 

Tite poet in Keats (and be was nearly all 
poet) had reached full maturity before he 
died—indeed, Mr. Colvin, in the excellent 
biography contributed by him to Mr. 
Morley’s series, gives good reasons for 
thinking that Keats lived to be moro than 
mature, to be actually decadent: witness 
“The Cap and Bells” and the strangely 
ill-judged and uninspired re-cast of 
“ Hyperion,” long mistaken for a rough 
first draught—but the residue of Keats’s 
personality, the ten or fifteen per cent, of 
him that was not poet, but friend, lover, 
philosophical observer, social critic, was 
hardly more than adoleseont to the very 
last. The “ marvellous boy ” Chatterton 
was really never a boy at all. Keats was 
never anything else. Whether, if he had 
lived, his character, manners, and speech 
would have ultimately acquired the re¬ 
straint and reserve, the felicitous and noble 
reticence, which had just begun to appear 
in his poetry, is, of course, a hopeless 
speculation; what is certain is that he died 
with these qualities undeveloped, and not 
even rudimentarily disclosed, in his nature. 
The absence of such qualities makes his 
letters a singularly interesting and valuable 
self-revelation; but, to the present writer 
at least (who is forced to acknowledge him¬ 
self an eccentric person in regard to these 
matters), it does not make them pleasant 
reading. Keats is altogether too frank ; ho 
is even, if I may say so without provoking 
an imputation of cynicism, too sincere. In 
going over his letters we never have the 
pleasant exercise of divining something that 
has been left unsaid ; there is no space for 
reading between the lines. He blurts out 
everything, like the impulsive, transparent, 
high-spirited, affectionate boy that he was. 
He is as garrulous, as confidential, as in¬ 
discreet as Marie Bashkirtseff, and a thou¬ 
sand times more veracious and genuine ; for 
he would not give himself the trouble to 
pose, and it is doubtful if he possessed a 
looking-glass. From a readers point of 
view, the drawback to this habit of com¬ 
plete self-disclosure is that it results in 
anything rather than variety of im¬ 
pression. It makes his letters, in spite 
of all accidental and superficial diversity of 
circumstance and subject-matter, the most 
monotonous reading imaginable, because, 
while other men present different facets of 
their personality to different correspondents, 
or even assume ventriioquiul disguises in 


speaking down tlio epistolary telephone, he 
offers his whole spiritual surface to every 
eye, and is the same unvaried voice to every 
ear. Other men write letters with a monitor 
looking over their shoulders, and a prompter 
at their elbows. John Keats wroto without 
any other suggestion, correction, or ad¬ 
monition than wero furnished by John 
Keats. 

To class him with the great letter-writers 
—as Mr. Colvin implicitly does by speaking 
of “ the other great letter-writers in Eng¬ 
lish ’’—seems to mo a questionable pro¬ 
ceeding. With the exceptions of l’ope and 
Burns, I can think of no other first-rate 
English poet whoso greatness seoms to me 
to be more entirely in abeyance than Keats’s 
in letter-writing. AVlien ho glances at any 
great subjects other than his own art, he 
does so in a way that seems to show im¬ 
perfect comprehension of them; while the 
fiat trivialities that occupy so much space in 
his correspondence aro not, for the most part, 
redeemed by any specially ennobling grnee 
or charm of touch. lie is frequently jocose 
without being in tho least witty or amusing: 
his faeotiousness consists mainly in the 
execution of all manner of undignified 
gambols, which ho mistakes for humorous 
sallies (such as commenting several con- 
seeutivo paragraphs with tho mysterious 
formula, Ticang-diUo-dee). Personally he 
seems to liavo been a manly young man on 
the whole, but ns a letter-writer his loquacity 
too often degenerates iuto an incontinent 
gushiness which is neither manly nor pro¬ 
perly boy-liko, but simply hobblcdehoyish. 
And Cockney vulgarity, unfortunately, is 
nevor far distant. Faults of breeding—by 
which I do not mean mere departures from 
conventional carriage, inoro sins against the 
decalogue of Turvoydrop, but violations of 
tho instinctivo codo of right manners—are 
but too common in these pages. Tho divinity 
of genius does indeed sometimes shine 
through it all; but—if my fellow-worshippers 
will pardon the profanity—it is Apollo with 
an unmistakeablo dash of ’Any. 

Mr. Colvin has discharged his task in what 
was, I suppose, the only way legitimately 
open to him. Had it been a question of 
publishing Keats’s correspondence for tho 
first time, he hints that ho might liavo pre¬ 
ferred a method of selection and partial 
suppression; but, tho case standing as it 
does, he recognises that such a course, how¬ 
ever personally acceptable to himself, would 
have been unsatisfactory to most readers. 
He therefore rejects altogether the cor¬ 
ruptions which Lord Houghton, with un¬ 
mistakably good intentions, foisted upon 
the text; and. his aim has been to give us 
Keats, not quito the wholo Keats, yet 
nothing but Keats—- 

“ omitting,” to quote his own words, “ a few 
passages of mere crudity, hardly more than 
two pages in all, but not attempting to sup¬ 
press those which betray tho weak places in the 
writer's naturo, his flaws of taste and training, 
his movements of waywardness, irritability, 
and morbid suspicion.” 

Concerning the ethics of editorial procedure 
in such eases, tho writer of this article 
having somo timo ago uttered himself at 
largo elsewhere, with sufficient avoidance of 
ambiguity, has no intention of reiterating 


his sentiments here. But I think I cannot 
be flattering myself unduly by believing 
that one passage in Mr. Colvin’s admirable 
prefaco was written with a distinct refer¬ 
ence to certain published words of my own; 
and in the course of this passage Mr. Colvin 
says: 

“Even as an artist, in the work which he 
himself published to the world, Keats was not 
one of those of whom it could be said, ‘his 
worst ho kept, his best he gave.’ Bather he 
gavo promiscuously, in the just confidence that 
among the failures and half-successes of his 
inexperienced youth would be found enough of 
the best to establish his place among the poets 
after his death.” 

Quite true, if by “ worst ” and “ best ” we 
simply mean degrees of literary merit; but 
to do so is clearly to misapply Tennyson’s 
words. Keats “ gave ” indifferently his best 
and worst verses, because, like most of his 
poetic contemporaries, he was probably not 
always able to discriminate the two; but 
ho was fully able to distinguish between 
tho groat and tho potty in his own personal 
character; and we may be sure that in his 
heart of hearts he wished to “give” the 
world no part of himself that was not 
noblo and high and true. He would surely 
havo been the last to desire that his 
occasional outbursts of petulanco, of un¬ 
worthy distrust, of irritated self-esteem, 
should bo fixed in the permanence which 
befits his greatness alono. “The object,” 
says Mr. Colvin, “ of publishing a man’s 
correspondence is not merely to give 
literary ploasure— it is to make the man 
himself known ”; but to say thus is to 
assume (quite unwarrantably, as it appears 
to me) that we alone, tho poet’s public, 
have rights in the matter, while the poet 
himsolf has none : that our right of in¬ 
quisition is unassailable, and the poet’s 
right of privacy non-existent. Touching one 
important matter, I venture here to make a 
confession of ignorance which, in the 

opinion of some readers, may perhaps put 
me out of court altogether, and disqualify 
me for uttering another word concerning 
Keats’s life or writings. I have never read 
the lettors to Fanny Brawne, and no 
consideration shall ever induce me to look 
at them. From common report I have 
learned their general character and spirit; 
but to read them—why, I should feel like a 
man listening at a keyhole, or spy¬ 
ing over a wall. Mr. Colvin, to ms 

honour be it said, gives them no 
place in his edition of Keats’s corre¬ 
spondence. This is a matter about which 
there can be no conflict of opinions among 
healthy-minded persons; but in my inability 
to share Mr. Colvin’s general estimate of 
Keats’s genius for letter-writing, many 
readers will doubtless differ from me on 
vital points. It seems to me that he had 

not paid much attention to the art of 

handling prose as a precise instrument of 
expression, and it is also probable that he 
deliberately or instinctively saved his best 
powers, and nursed his finest impulses, for 
poetry alone. Not to measure him against 
the “ other great letter-writers ” whom Mr. 
Colvin names, take some of the new letters 
of Charlotte Bronte, published the other day. 
What a great tone is in them! What a 
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profound and powerful spirit is seen to 
tremble behind the words, showing us its 
wounds, its agitations, its immense loneli¬ 
ness, without artificial reserve, without un¬ 
seemly self-betrayal, nor yet without regard 
for the decencies of comely and even studied 
expression. Compared with a voice calling 
from such deeps as those, the letters of 
Keats seem, for the most part, the veriest 
infantine prattle and babble. 

Looking over some of the dates given in 
Mr. Colvin’s Preface, one cannot but reflect 
how many of Keats’s circle survived until 
almost the present day. Keats’s brother 
George, and Armitage Brown, only outlived 
the poet some twenty years; but Reynolds 
and Bailey lived till 1852, Hunt till 1859, 
Dilko till 1864, Cowden Clarke till 1877, 
Severn till 1879, and Fanny Keats (Sefiora 
Llanos) till 1889. It is difficult not to think 
that, if Lord Houghton had taken the 
requisite trouble, he might have learned 
more about the poet than he did, and have 
been able to paint a more life-like por¬ 
trait. For the task was surely not a very 
hard one. Keats’s was a simple and 
legible nature. He did not, like Sbelle 3 ’, 
send out tortuous roots and “intertwisted 
fibres serpentino ” in every direction. He 
stood in no perplexiDgly elaborate relation 
to his age. He was, thank heaven! not 
one of the writers about whom a “ Life and 
Times ” is necessary. His appropriate fate 
would have been to live and die 

“ Content on pleasant sward, 

Leaving great verse unto a little clan.’’ 

As it was, he left that imperishable legacy 
to a clan which at first was indeed little, 
but which now embraces all who, vocal or 
silent, “ follow the delightful Muse.” 

William Watson. 


Ten Years in Equatoria and the Return with 
Emin Pasha. By Major Gaetano Casati. 
Translated by the Hon. Mrs. J. Randolph 
Clay, assisted by Mr. J. Walter Sava go 
Landor. In 2 vols. (Frederick Warne 
& Co.) 

Major Casati, after serving with distinction 
in the wars against Austria and in suppress¬ 
ing the brigandage long rampant in the 
Neapolitan provinces, threw up his com¬ 
mission in 1879 for the purpose of devoting 
himself to geographical studies and, should 
the occasion present itself, to the practical 
work of exploration. His opportunity came 
with a letter from Gessi Pasha to a mutual 
military friend, asking for “ a j'oung man, 
preferably an officer in the army, well 
acquainted with the art of drawing maps,” 
the immediate object being a complete 
exploration of the Welle basin. Casati 
eagerly accepted this commission, for which 
he appeared to be fully qualified, being a 
member of the Topographical Deportment 
of the Leghorn Institute, which was en¬ 
trusted with the construction of the ordnance 
maps of Italy. Little time was lust in 
preparations; and before the end of August, 
1880, he had his first and last meeting with 
Gessi on the banks of tho Jur tributary of 
the White Nile. Gessi, who had just suc¬ 
ceeded in suppressing the dangerous rebel¬ 
lion of Soleiman, son of the notorious slave- 
trader, Zebehr, soon afterwards quitted the 


province for ever, and Casati found himself 
alono in the wilds of Central Africa with no 
recognised official authority, Buffering from 
the effects of a severe attack oljtyphus, and 
deprived of his supplies by the local func¬ 
tional’. Nevertheless, he started at once 
with a small caravan for the station of 
Rumbek, on the river R61, and during the 
next four years devoted himself to the ex¬ 
ploration of the Upper Welle regions. The 
Mambattu (Mongbottu),Zandeh, Abarambo, 
and other territories were traversed in 
various directions, Schweinfurth’s and 
Junker’s itineraries were crossed at several 
points, and Junker himself was met on the 
banks of the Welle while that explorer was 
staying at the Court of Mambanga, successor 
of Munzn, King of Mambattuland. Mean¬ 
time tho Mahdi’s revolt had spread to the 
Equatorial Province; and, at the urgent 
request of Emin and Junker, Casati with¬ 
drew in January, 1885, to Emin’s head¬ 
quarters at I.ado, on the White Nile. It 
was from this placo that he started the 
following year on his famous expedition up 
tho Nilo to Unj'oro, charged by Emin with 
an important mission to Chua, better known 
as Kaba Rega, king of that country. The 
mission was a failure ; and after losing all 
the records of his previous explorations and 
narrowly escaping a cruel death, Casati 
returned to Lado, whence he was ultimately 
rescued with Emin by the Stanley Relief 
Expedition. 

Such, briefly, are the incidents which 
form the groundwork of theso bulky 
volumes, last and least of those issued in 
connection with the Emin episode. Several 
untoward circumstances have conspired to 
render this one of the least satisfactory 
books of travel that have appeared for some 
time. The author’s friend, Capt. Camperio, 
who supplies the preface, frankly admits 
his lack of literary skill, remarking that the 
work has not the artistic merit of a practised 
writer, but reads rather like a report to his 
superior in command. Then, the disappear¬ 
ance of tho papers dealing with the explora¬ 
tions in tho Welle basin had to be made up 
by reports from Emin, long quotations from 
Gessi’s diaries and other sources, and vague 
descriptions made from memory, which pro¬ 
duce a bewildering effect on the reader. 
Thus, the sources of the Nile are said to be 

“formed and flow from a vast basin partly 
surrounded by a semicircle of mountains. In 
the eastern segment the range of heights de¬ 
scribes a curve diverging from the Abyssinian 
mass of mountains and from the surroundings 
of the Blue Nile, reaching its highest altitude 
in the equatorial lake regioD.” 

Then follows some more equally unintelli¬ 
gible or misleading matter, with a footnote 
stating that tho information is partly taken 
from an Italian document published in 1885. 
But surely a professional surveyor might at 
least have controlled such statements, if he 
was incapable of giving his readers an 
original and accurate account of the Upper 
Nile regions taken from personal observa¬ 
tions during a residence of “ ten years in 
Equatoria.” Elsowhere the Wliito Nile is 
identified with “ tho Astapus of the 
ancients,” which was certainly tho Blue 
Nile, while it is suggested that the latter 
takes its name from the indigo plant; the 


fact being that, although mostly turbid in 
its lower reaches, it issues as a blue, limpid 
stream from Lake Tsana, whence its Arab 
name of Bahr-el-Azrek, tho “ Blue River.” 
Another adverso factor is the writer’s 
idiosyncrasy revealed by a profusion of 
naive statements, puerilities or platitudes, 
often quite in tho “ copybook style,” as 
thus: 

“ Difficulties at first perceived fade away ; the 
cowardice of boasters is always defeated by 
the patient steadfastness of a strong mind. 
A good intelligence department, moderation 
towards adversaries, and actions that are able 
to inspire and maintain tho confidence of 
friends, will always rule men and events.” 

Then we nro gravely informed that “ tho 
evil counsellors,” that is, the Egyptian 
traitors who conspired to depose Emin, 

“ proudly withdrew to their houses with the 
conviction of having saved the country and 
performed a memorablo act of justice, while 
tho nervous, few iu number, are perhaps sorry; 
but they felt their conscience delivered from 
the incubus of responsibility weighing upon 
them, and concealed their cowardice with the 
excuse of numerical impotence.” 

It is startling to read that Casati advised 
Etuin to affix his signature to tho decree 
dismissing him from tho government of 
the province, and to sign “any other paper 
of the 6ort which might subsequently be 
sent to him.” From his somewhat obscure 
account of these intrigues, interspersed as 
they are with much sententious moralising 
and serpentine maxims, one might almost 
suppose that hisrd/c was that of a “ trimmer,” 
runniug with the hare and hunting with 
the hounds. It appears that he was not 
himself at any time under arrest, and ho 
even assures us that Jephson was mistaken 
in supposing himself a prisoner. Anyhow, 
Casati moved freely between both parties, 
preaching fine moral maxims to the cut¬ 
throat Nubians, and exhorting Emin to be 
of good cheer under uncommonly depressing 
circumstances. He professes to be astonished 
that Jephson felt «pnined, “ns if an in¬ 
decorous precedent had been set,” and 
rather prides himself in obtaining recog¬ 
nition as the representative of both in one 
particularly nefarious transaction, which he 
himself calls “a heinous proposal.” On 
another occasion ho adopts a policy that he 
knows must deeply wound Emin, but ho 
protests that he was bound so to act. 

“ It was an indispensable step in order to begin 
work in favour of my friend. I d:d not act in 
this manner because I bad lost the sense of my 
own dignity, but because calm refit cl ion proved 
to me that it was the best means of performing 
the friendly duty I had undertaken ; and, if 
the course of events bad compelled mo to give 
up European customs to such an extent that 
my life might have been thought incompre¬ 
hensible, still I can certainly say that my 
courage never wavered, that my mind was 
constantly bent on my purpose, and that I did 
not care to indulge in vain pride, either in 
season or out of season, as others did.” 

For his “ friend ” Emin he had evidently 
a kindly feeling, though almost unconsciously 
saying most unkind things of him : 

“ If not proud, he was certainly self-reliant, 
and seemed to disdain the mireful study of the 
men who surrounded him. He believed that 
he could attend to everything himself, and, 
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when he saw that he could not alone prevent 
the forthcoming ruin of his province, he con¬ 
ceived false opinions, often changed them, and 
thus injured himself. . . . His temporising in 
the continual hope of a hotter day shook his 
authority as a commander more and more, and 
gradually brought him into general distrust.” 

Emin’s behaviour in connexion with the 
Unyoro mission is declared to be “ un¬ 
grateful and presumptuous and elsewhere 
we are told that 

“ the Governor, powerless to put a stop to the 
increasing thirst for blood and the revengeful 
spirit of the military tyrants, was not only 
compelled to sign proscriptions, but also to 
initiate them, and to praise murderers and 
shake hands with them.” 

The author has not been fortunate in his 
translators, who through ignorance, partly 
of the subject, partly of the language, 
fall into several serious blunders. Thus we 
have “ at Massico ” for in Mexico, the 
reference being, not to a place in Sudan, 
but to the French invasion of Mexico; “a 
successor at Mirambo” for to Mirambo, 
Mirambo not being a place, but a well- 
known conqueror in Central Africa; “the 
explorer of Cassai ” for the Kami, which is 
a river, not a country, and so on. A strange 
indifference to English idiom is betrayed in 
such sentences as : “ His never-extinguished 
hatred for the Egyptian domination in¬ 
creased and again engaged his attention ” ; 
“ The chimneys and hulks [query : hull of 
the steamer] had been varnished like new, 
for show at the approaching voyage on 
the lake”; “They exhibit their gifts in 
industries and commerce ” ; “ The Chief of 
the Wavitu, by right of custom, has the 
prerogative of the investiture of new chiefs 
in the single branchos ” ; “ Driven away by 
the persecution of man, these monkeys 
often immigrate.” The reference here is to 
the chimpanzee, which, we are assured, 
“can cook meat and ground-nuts.” If 
Major Cnsati had established that statement 
on some better authority than mere hearsay, 
he would gladly bo forgiven a whole volume 
of platitudes. 

There are four rather sketchy maps and a 
largo number of illustrations—somepassable 
and even good, especially the portraits, 
others execrable. Inventors of new processes 
of reproduction seem just now to be trying 
their effect on the patience of a long- 
suffering public. A. H. Keane. 


RECENT FRENCH WORKS ON BIBLICAL 
CRITICISM. 

La Modernite den Propbetes. Par Ernest 
Havet. (Paris : Calmann Levy.) 

Leu Resultats de VExegfoe Biblique. Par 
Maurice Vernes. (Paris: Leroux.) 

Earn is Bibliques. Par Maurice Vernes. 
(Paris: Leroux.) 

"What is known in Germany as Graf’s 
theory, in England as Kuenen’s or Well- 
hausen’s theory of Old Testament history 
and literature, has hitherto had to cope only 
with attacks from the traditional or con¬ 
servative side. Against these it has suc¬ 
cessfully held its ground; and it is now not 
only accepted by a great number, perhaps 
the majority, of unprejudiced and competent 


Biblical critics, but it is assumed as authori¬ 
tative by such an historian as Edward Meyer, 
and by such an archaeologist as M. Perrot. 
But, like all other great reforms, it is now 
threatened with the hostility of a different 
class—of those who want to go farther, to 
make a still cleaner sweep of traditional 
opinions. So far the assailants are neither 
numerous nor formidable; but they have 
the advantage of attacking the theory on a 
side left comparatively undefended because 
believed to be absolutely secure. 

In a work called Le Christianisme et ses 
Origines, begun in 1871 and completed in 
1884, the author, M. Ernest Havet, having 
occasion to read through the Old Testament 
under the excellent guidance of the late 
Prof. Iteuss, took upon himself to revise the 
work of that ominent critic, in the sense of a 
much more complete break with the old 
traditions and a much larger recognition of 
the forger’s hand in the composition of 
ancient Hebrew literature. In particular, 
he disallowed the authenticity of the 
“ Prophets ” wholesale, bringing down the 
earliest of them to the Maceabaean period, 
and the most recent to the years following 
the death of Herod the Great. This view 
was first put forward in 1877. M. Havet 
was a good classical scholar, but ho knew 
neither Hebrew nor German. Naturally 
enough his views did not commend them¬ 
selves to Hebraists, who apparently dis¬ 
dained even to refute them. He, however, 
remained convinced of their truth, and 
returned to the charge in 1889 by publish¬ 
ing an amplification and defenco of his 
thesis in the Revue des Deux Mondes for 
August of that year, now re-issued as a 
separate volume by his literary executors. 
Before his death, which occurred on December 
21, 1889, at the age of seventy-six, M. Havet 
had the satisfaction of discovering that he 
had made one disciple, a certain M. Charles 
Bellange, who, in the preface to a work on 
the history of the Jewish people, had, it 
seems, professed his adhesion to tho views 
of the aged and solitary sceptic. 

The reasoning by which Ernest Havet 
hoped to revolutionise Hebrew studies 
without a knowledge of Hebrew is of a very 
summary character. Detailed predictions 
of future events are an impossibility ; there¬ 
fore no books containing such pretended 
predictions can be of an earlier date than 
the events themselves. But tho Hebrew 
rophets are filled with references to what 
appened during the last two centuries b.c. 
Therefore they were written during that 
period. We have here what at first sight 
seems a generalisation of the methods by 
which, to the unanimous satisfaction of 
liberal scholars, much of Isaiah has been 
assigned to the closo of the Exile, and the 
whole of Daniel to the Maceabaean epoch. 
And just as extreme reactionists are very 
fond of parading the wildest revolutionary 
schemes as the logical consequence of 
moderate reforms, so also we find orthodox 
reviewers affecting to perceive no difference 
between the method of M. Havet and the 
method of so cautious and conservative a 
critic as M. Henan. It is even surprising 
that the disquisitions of tho former are not 
already figuring among the “remarkable 
books’’ of the Nineteenth Century, and 


appearing under the skilful manipulation 
of Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Lilly as awful 
examples of the inclined plane down which 
modern rationalism is gliding, or of the 
abyss to which it leads. 

But just as the grounds of true Liberalism 
are valid equally against a Mettemich and 
a Marat, so, also, the very arguments by 
which the higher criticism has aisauthenti- 
cated some parts of the Canon may be used 
as effectually for the vindication of other 
parts. Thus, the silence of Ecclesiasticus is 
justly held to be good evidence that Daniel 
was unknown at the time when that book 
was composed, that is to say at a time not 
later than the first quarter of the second, 
century b.c. But this single date is enough 
to destroy the whole hypothesis of M. 
Havet; for the son of Sirach mentions 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Twelve 
Minor Prophets as part of the hereditary 
glories of Israol. So, also, with the internal 
evidence supplied by the book of Daniel 
itself. Clearly it dates from a period long 
posterior to Jeremiah; and M. Havet ac¬ 
cordingly brings it down to the death of 
Herod. But the same arguments that 
prove the impossibility of its having been 
composed before the reign of Antiochus 
Epiphanes also exclude the possibility of 
any later date. M. Havet does indeed 
maintain that by tho beast with the iron 
teeth is meant the Roman empire; but we 
need go no farther than the explanation 
given by “Daniel” himself, in his eighth 
chapter, to see that it is an emblem of 
Macedonia. The argument used to discredit 
Ezekiel is particularly unfortunate. He 
alludes soveral times to the battering-ram, 
which it is alleged was not used until the 
year 400 b.c. (p. 11.5). M. Havet need 
have gone no farther than the work of his 
countrymen, MM. Perrot and Chipiez, to 
find that tho battering-ram is represented 
on the figured monuments of ancient 
Assyria. The prophecies of the Babylonian 
Isaiah date themselves almost as certainly 
as Daniel, the allusions to Cyrus being 
alone sufficient for the purpose. But M. 
Havet is so possessed with the idea of 
Herod that ho identifies him with the Persian 
hero a3 readily as with the little horn in 
Daniol. There is not much to choose between 
such an interpretation and the desperate 
shifts of those orthodox apologists who 
assume that Koresh was an ancient title for 
the chiefs of Iran well known to the con¬ 
temporaries of Hezekiah. As for the first 
Isaiah, when ho describes the desolation of 
Judaea, evidently he is thinking of the 
ravages of tho army of Antiochus. Natur¬ 
ally one Syrian war was very like another 
Syrian war. Indeed, all wars and sieges 
present a sort of family resemblance. It 
is not so very long since an august person¬ 
age rather infelicitously reminded us how 
very applicable a certain passage in this 
same Isaiah is to some circumstances of the 
Franco-German War. But I must apologise 
for troubling the readers of the Academy 
With such trumpery nonsense. I can only 
plead that it was signed by a member of 
the Institute, and published in that supreme 
organ of culture and of mortal ennui —the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. 

M. Maurice Yernes has the advantage 
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over Ernest Havet of knowing Hebrew, . 
German, and Dutch ; and accordingly he has i 
not committed himself to such obvious ab- ■ 
surdities. His thesis is that the whole Hexa- i 
touch and all the prophetical books were com- ; 
posed in the post-exilic period, speaking 
roughly between 400 and 200 n.c. So far he ' 
has advanced but few and trifling arguments 
in support of what Dr. Kuenen well describes 
as an astounding thesis that ought not to be 
put forward without a powerful array of 
proofs. To this M. Vernes replies that the 
same scandal was excited when the views 
held by Dr. Kuenen himself, and by the 
whole modern school of Biblical criticism, 
were first promulgated. No doubt; but 
then their views were established by the 
recognised canons of scientific method, and 
so won their way to general acceptance; 
whereas his views have nothing but 
audacity and novelty to recommend them, 
and even in those respects they are outdone 
by the wilder conjectures of Ernest Havet. 
M. Vernes, it is true, finds fault with the 
method of his opponents as unscientific, 
because their present conclusions have been 
reached through a gradual modification of 
the traditional exegesis; whereas his method 
is to work back from a particular date—-say 
200 b.c. —when the Hebrew Bible is known 
to have existed, with a few exceptions, 
nearly as we havo it now, and ns wo ascend 
upward to assign each book or group of 
books to whatever age seems most suitablo 
to its composition. But surely, when we 
have the internal evidence supplied by the 
writings and by their mutual connexion, 
it matters little from which end of the 
chronological series we start — the ter¬ 
minus a quo or tho terminus ad quern. At 
any rate, the adherents of the reigning 
school need not fear the appeal to a priori 
probabilities. Antecedently, it is most 
unlikely that a number of Jewish families 
would have voluntarily relinquished their 
comfortable settlements in Mesopotamia in 
order to rebuild Jerusalem and its temple, 
facing for that purpose the hardships of 
a journey through the desert and the priva¬ 
tions incident to the colonisation of a law¬ 
less, inclement, and rather barren country, 
had they not been stimulated to the enter¬ 
prise by a glorious legendary history, an 
intoxicating prophetic literature, and a code 
believed to be divinely revealed. It is most 
unlikely that the proud language of those 
whom we call the Older Prophets could have 
been formed in any but a period of national 
independence, that a pseudepigraphic litera¬ 
ture could have been composed except on 
the model of an authentic literature, that 
a post-exilic writer could have produced a 
dramatic work so palpitating with life and 
actuality, so meaningless when detached 
from its present historical framework, as 
the book of Jeremiah. “But,” says M. 
Vernes, following Havet, “ Jeremiah is 
not mentioned in ‘ Kings.’ ” Why shoidd 
he have been mentioned? He had no 
influence on history, he witnessed and 
deplored the fate of Jerusalem, but could 
not avert it. The Oresteia of Aeschylus 
was a political manifesto in favour of the 
Areopagus. Yet in Aristotle’s account of 
the conflict that led to the political ruin of 
the Areopagus, and with it of the old 


Athenian aristocracy—that very interesting 
account that we have all just been reading 
—the name of Aeschylus does not once 
occur. Are wo then to conclude that the 
poet never existed ? 

The date of Deuteronomy is a question 
closely connected with that of the authen¬ 
ticity of Jeremiah. There are sufficient 
points of resemblance in style and thought 
to prove that they belong to the same age, 
and of difference to prove that they are not 
from the same pen. There is besides the 
external evidence going to show that the 
Book of the Law “found” by Hilkiah was 
no other than the Deuteronomic code. But, 
says M. Vernes, Jeremiah nowhere alludes 
to tho reforms of Jnsinh ; and, what is more, 
the prophet declares that no law of sacrifice 
was promulgated in the desert. Besides, 
the abolition of the high places attributed 
to Josiah is incredible ; the idea of such an 
outrngo to popular feeling could only have 
occurred to a fanatic or a madman. The 
whole narrativo in “ Kings ” is manifestly a 
post-exilic fiction. Let us begin with tho last 
argument. It might be replied that the con¬ 
duct of Josiah in flinging himself with a 
small and untrained force across the path of 
N echo’s conquering army was a sign of 
fanaticism and even of madness. But the 
project of abolishing the high places was 
not so insane after all. According to our 
authorities, it had been already attempted 
by Hezekiah wlion, ns Prof. Bobertson 
Smith has well suggested, the devastation 
of the open country by Sennacherib’s army, 
combined with the immunity enjoyed by 
the temple of Jerusalem, would render tho 
centralisation cf public worship in one 
sanctuary comparatively easy of acceptance. 
Deuteronomy would bo quite unintelligible 
as a post-exilic composition; its reforms 
work from the circumference in, from Judaea 
to Jerusalem ; whereas, before the founda¬ 
tion of the second temple, a clean sweep had 
been made, and henceforth the whole re¬ 
ligious movement was from tho centre out, 
from Jerusalem to Judaea. The absence of 
any essential distinction between priests 
and Levites in Deuteronomy is another pre- 
exilic note: tho subsequent degradation 
of the Levites could only have been effected 
through such a profound break as the exile 
supposes; and the position occupied by 
Ezekiel in this respect is a strong argument 
for the authenticity of his prophecies. As 
regards the absenco of references to the 
sacrificial code in Jeremiah, and the 
generally unfavourable attitude of that 
prophet towards all ritualism, M. Vernes is 
in error when he assumes that his opponents 
are unaware of that fact. It was already 
pointed out by Duhm in 1875, and the 
observation has since been confirmed by 
Dr. Kuenen, that Jeremiah only sympathised 
with tho Deuteronomist up to a certain 
point, drawing the lino where the latter 
declines from the heights of spiritual 
religion. Jeremiah has words of praise for 
the just administration of Josiah ; to have 
! dwelt on his iconodasm would have been 
I scarcely politic after tho catastrophe of 
i Megiddo. The star-worshippers were ready 
: enough as it was to point out that the period 
: of national misfortune had begun with the 
L abandonment of their cult. 


Bosides the instance just mentioned, M. 
Vernes gives more than one example of very 
imperfect acquaintance with the writings of 
tlie school whom he attacks. In reviewing 
a friend of his whom he greatly admires, 
but who is, I believe, otherwise unknown to 
fame, the late M. Gustave D’Eichthal, he 
credits that critic with the idea of separating 
the great preamble in Deuteronomy (chap, 
v-xi) from the code which it precedes, and 
treating it as an independent composition 
belonging to another author and another 
age. But this feat of analysis, whatever 
it may be worth, had been performed by 
Wellhausen ten years before the appear¬ 
ance of M. D’Eichthal’s essay, and was 
controverted, in my opinion, with success, 
by Kuenen in the first part of his Onderzoek. 
Again, in arguing for the recent origin of 
the short code contained in Exodus xx.-xxiii., 


M. Vernes confidently appeals to the peri- 
cope xxiii. 14-17, as embodying the recogni¬ 
tion of a single sanctuary. He ought to 
have known that Kuenen and Wellhausen 
have condemned this passage as an awkward 
Deuteronomic interpolation. It is not then 
surprising that so very careless a critic 
should have disregarded the delicate analysis 
by which the comments of a Deuterono- 
mizing editor in “Kings” have not only 
been detected, but safely assigned to a 
period anterior to the fall of Jerusalem. It 
is a remark which we owe to the sagacity 
of Wellhausen that the reference to the fate 
of Judah in 2 Kings xvii. 19-20, was added 
after the catastrophe, and thus proves that 
the reflections which it interrupts date from 
before the Exile. 

One need only compare the historical 
perspective, the political outlook, of the 
Great Prophets whose genuineness is now 
impugned with writings of admittedly post- 
exilic origin, to perceive the difference. On 
the ono side, we have a world full of 
nations still desperately struggling for 
their political independence ; on the other, 
the dead calm of a world over which 
one irresistible monarchy has established its 
sway. And so tho ideal of Isaiah and Mieah 
is peace; while the ideal of the later 
prophets is empire, but an empire of the 
saints. On the other hand, anticipations of 
a time when Iahvism should be universally 
recognised as the true religion cannot be 
used, as they are by MM. Havet and. 
Vernes, to prove the post-exilic date of a 
prophecy. Such a prediction was the 
natural consequence of a pure spiritual 
monotheism whenever and wherever that 
creed first prevailed ; and to say that it did 
not prevail among the prophets of Israel 
before the Exile is to assume one of the 
questions at issue, and to assume it in the 
teeth of positive evidence. Predictions of 
the Captivity and the Bestoration are also 
made much of by these writers, as argu¬ 
ments for the late origin of the books con¬ 
taining them, but with equally little force. 
Historical experience gave ample warrant 
for predictions of a wholesale transportation ; 
the promise of a subsequent deliverance is 
remarkable, but no doubt it arose from the 
tradition of an ancient deliverance from 
Egyptian bondage, and it was moreover one 
of those predictions which realise them¬ 
selves. The period of seventy years fixed 
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by Jeremiah considerably exceeds the 
actual duration of the Captivity, and 
would hardly have been fabricated after 
the event. Neither would the return of 
the Ten Tribes have been included, as 
it is, in nearly every promise to the nation, 
at a time when such a promise was so 
signally belied by the event. Conversely, 
such a triumph for Israel as tho destruction 
of Nineveh would surely have provoked 
somo allusions in the books attributed to 
Amos, Hosea, and the first Isaiah, had they 
been made up after its occurrence. Its 
actual effect was to suggest that a similar 
fate lay in store for other proud and oppres¬ 
sive cities—an expectation which, as Dr. 
Kuenen has shown, did not come true in 
the real sonse of the prophets who pro¬ 
claimed it. 

The argument on which M. Yemes seems 
to rely most is that tho alleged prophetic 
writings betray a complete misconception 
of tho religious condition of Israel before 
the Exile, confounding together such dis¬ 
tinct facts as the plurality of places of 
worship, the representation of Ialive under 
a visible foim, and the introduction of 
foreign cults. It is not quite clear whence 
his own superior information is derived. 
But perhaps the prophets were not so very 
much mistaken. Perhaps the preservation 
of the old sanctuaries was favourable to 
idolatry, and perhaps an idolatrous con¬ 
ception of Tahve did facilitate apostasy to 
Baal and Moloch, or what would now be 
more politely called a system of religious 
syncretism. 

The example of Matthew Arnold shows 
that literary tact does not by itself qualify 
one to be a Biblical critic. But neither is 
the total absence of literary tact a qualifica¬ 
tion ; and it is totally absent from the essays 
of M. Yemes. He does not often venture 
into the field of literary criticism ; but when 
he does, his performances are only valuable 
as illustrating a certain remarkable re¬ 
semblance between the ulterior effects of 
Calvinism on the sense of humour in 
countries otherwise tho most opposed. 
Arguing against the genuineness of the 
elegy' on the deaths of Saul and Jonathan 
attributed to David, he points out how 
irrational it would have been to forbid the 
communication of the fatal nows to the 
Philistines, when it was in a battle with 
thoso very Philistines that Saul and Jona¬ 
than had just succumbed (Essais Bibliques, 
p. 168). Perhaps when tho olegist, whoever 
he may have been, said, “ Tell it not in 
Gath ! ” what he really meant was that his 
verses were not to be brought under the 
notice of such critics as M. Maurice Vernos. 

Alfred W. Bexn. 


NEW NOVELS. 

For God and Humanity. By Haskett Smith. 

In 3 vols. (Blackwoods.) 

It Happened Yesterday. By Frederick Mar¬ 
shall. (Blackwoods.) 

A Dejiu/y Proridenre. By Henry Murray. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

The World Grown Young. By William 
Herbert. (W. n. Allen & Co.) 

Fisa. By E. M'Queon Gray'. (Methuen.) 


Balaam and his Master. By Joel Chandler 
Harris. (Osgood, McHvaino & Co.) 

The Upper Ten. By Sebastian Evans and 
Frank Evans. (Sampson Low.) 

Good Bye. By John Strange Winter. 
(White.) 

The character of Cyril Gordon, in Mr. 
Haskett Smith’s novel, is avowedly drawn 
from life, the prototype being no other than 
the late Laurence Oliphant. It required 
somo boldness to attempt by such a means 
the limning of a man who so littlo lends 
himself to portraiture as tho subject of a 
rocent biography. Nor can it bo said that 
Mr. Haskett Smith has succeeded in pro¬ 
ducing a portrait. His Cyril Gordon is a 
religious enthusiast, who lives a life of self- 
abnegation among the Druses on Mount 
Carmel; but ho is far too colourless and 
shadowy a personage to suggest tho brilliant 
many-sided man whom he is supposed to 
represent. Tho truth is that canvas, 
materials, and a subject do not make a 
painter or a picture. Mr. Haskett Smith 
had all these. He knew Oliphant, and 
is perfectly familiar with the Eastern life 
which gave appropriate surroundings to 
one of the most striking careers; but 
there is a want of vividness in his work. 
Not only does he not succeed with his 
central character—a result at which no 
surprise should be felt—but all the lines 
of bis story are flimsy and unreal. The 
book has been written with the evident 
object of conveying certain lessons on points 
of conduct and belief. Tho object is admir¬ 
able, and the lessons are well meant; but 
the genius of fiction is not to be cheated 
into doing homilistic duty. A moral essay 
remains a moral essay, no matter what the 
form in which it is presented. Here we 
have it in the supposed form of conversa¬ 
tions ; but the wary reader will perceive that 
he is being quietly preached at, and that 
the names Cyril Gordon, Sir Thomas Ean- 
dolph, and so on, aro only tags used ns 
innocent disguises. It is the common fault 
of all kinds of preachers to misapprehend 
the things they rail against, and, as a con¬ 
sequence, to misconstruct their ideals. 
Among Mr. Haskett Smith’s characters are 
two young undei graduates, friends of each 
other. One of them is a good fellow at 
heart, but liko many another generous 
young man he gets into bad company and 
contracts gambling debts. The other— 
Harold May brook — is a paragon of 
virtue. Maybrook is consulted by his 
friend as to a large sum lost to a sharper 
named Baker at cards, which he cannot 
pay. Tho erring youngster has formed the 
wise resolution never to play again ; but his 
monitor tells him to keep a card-party 
engagement he has already made, and 
volunteers to take a hand himself. The 
other players on the occasion were Baker 
and a companion sharper. To the surprise 
of the rest, Maybrook consents to play un¬ 
limited loo, and he wins round after round 
until the three other players are “ rooked.” 
The biggest loser is Baker. Maybrook then 
sees his chance. He accepts from Baker 
his own friend’s I O U’s in part payment of 
his winnings, and forthwith dostroys them. 
After having thus delivered his friend, ho 


wipes his hands of the whole business, and 
renounces the rest of his winnings. Baker 
is so touched by his magnanimity that he 
falls upon his neck, and when the curtain 
drops everybody is forswearing cards for 
ever. This is utterly unlike life. Mr. 
Haskett Smith’s best characters are the 
women in the story'. Miss Lockyer has 
some individuality, and Nellie Marshall 
somo freshness. The descriptions of Syrian 
life and scenery are fairly good, but the 
style—especially in the conversations—is 
unpleasantly stiff and awkward. When a 
girl, having taken her hat off, puts it on 
again, it is irritating to be told that she 
“ proceeded to restore to her hoad the hat 
which she had discarded.” 

Mr. Frederick Marshall has spoiled a 
good story, and a very clover book, by the 
conclusion he gives to It Happened Yester¬ 
day. Dp to a certain point, and a point far 
advanced in the tale, an exceptionally strong 
interest is maintained. Then all at once 
hypnotism comes in and the interest ceases. 
You feel that the author has played you 
a trick, and you resent the quackery of the 
whole thing. Mr. Marshall could well have 
dispensed with so feeble a resource. He 
had an excellent plot in hand. His chief 
characters are two women—one of them a 
German of noble birth, with pride of 
ancestry, acute sensibility, and Teutonic 
awkwardness; the other a Frenchwoman 
of low birth, unimpressionable except on 
the surface, but with all a Frenchwoman’s 
talent and taste in the matter of externals. 
The former was very poor, the latter very 
rich ; and they are brought into close rela¬ 
tions, in which they mutually act and re-act 
upon each other. Another character, full 
of strong individuality, is a nephew of the 
Frenchwoman, an ardent patriot, alway's in a 
state of effervescence, and never foaming so 
much as at the sight of a German. Here was 
matter enough for a story of the bettor 
sort. The idealism of the German girl had 
to transform the mind of the Frenchwoman; 
and the luxurious taste of the latter had to 
work an external transformation in the 
young German. French and German 
patriotism, moreover, each displayed in 
fiery ebullitions against the other, might 
have found a solvent for their separate 
fires in the glow of love. This, with much 
else, is all in the course of being well 
worked out, when a wretched Russian 
comes upon the scene—a creature without 
a single pleasant quality, but capable of an 
ultra-hypnotic power of will. With his 
advent the story breaks down; and Mr. 
Marshall deprives his readers of the con¬ 
clusion they had expected, and denies to 
his own powers the legitimate completion 
of an admirable piece of mental analysis. 

Mr. Henry Murray tells a pleasant story 
with much skill in A Deputy Providence. If 
his country, his people, and his style are 
suggestive of Mr. Christie Murray, it must 
be remembered that the two are brothers, 
and that midland scenes and midland 
people were among the native surround¬ 
ings of both. Mr. Barstow, tho purse- 
proud, uneducated Staffordshire man who 
had made his money “ in the hardware 
business,” is a genuine specimen of a 
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small class still to be mot with 
in the Midland Black Country. While 
Barstow adds field to field the neighbouring 
squire’s estate shrinks in his hands. Barstow 
holds mortgages on it and means to absorb 
it. But it is quite in accordance with the 
usual drift of this kind of story that the 
indigent squire should have a daughter, 
and the vulgar capitalist a son, between 
whom a union may be foreshadowed in the 
early chapters. Ancestry, when it is accom¬ 
panied by penury, does not count for much 
with the Black Country type of capitalist; 
but old Barstow knew that there was coal 
under the squire’s estate—a matter as to 
which that improvident gentleman had never 
taken the trouble to inform himself—and 
there was therefore reason enough why, as 
a second string to his bow, Barstow should 
wish to marry his son to the squire’s 
daughter. The squire was helpless, and 
ready to agree to anything; but the young 
people had plans and ideas of their own, 
which did not readily fit in with Barstow's. 
A time of trouble ensues for each of them, 
in which the scene changes to the East End 
of London, and both youth and maiden show 
of what heroic stuff they are made. This 
part of the story, and the end to which it 
leads up, it would be unfair to tell. It is 
enough to say that the sequel is a happy 
one, and that from beginning to end the 
story has a decided charm. 

Mr. Philip Adams, the philanthropic 
millionaire in The World Grown Young, was 
“ a deputy providence ” in a very real sense. 
A lucky inventor, he became the richest 
man of his time, and of all times. There is 
no excuse for a novelist who draws the line 
at a few millions more or less when he is 
dealing with imagined wealth. In Mr. 
Herbert’s book the millions are vaguely 
abundant, and they multiply themselves as 
one supposes millions would be apt to do. 
Philip Adams thus starts on his work of 
philanthropy fully equipped. He is a 
philanthropist of a sensible sort, for instead 
of foisting more hobbies upon the world, 
under the name of charities, he relieves the 
poor world of some of these doubtful boons. 
He abolishes the Poor Law, or gets Parlia¬ 
ment to do so—though he is himself the 
master-spirit of the House of Commons— 
and establishes a system under which every¬ 
body is fed and kept in health to the 
advantage of the whole community. Free 
sleeping accommodation is afforded in 
churches and museums, which seems a 
rather bold experiment, but it is part of an 
excellent gospel of cleanliness. He puts 
down long speeches, street organs, umbrellas, 
tall hats. Women receive his especial care, 
and he finishes the great work of their eman¬ 
cipation. They become voters, discard corsets 
and petticoats, take to knickerbockers, and 
may change their husbands once a year. 
Among the vexed problems solved is that 
of vivisection, for, instead of hanging capital 
offenders, Philip Adams hands them over 
to the doctors as subjects for operation. 
Changes so sweeping are not accomplished 
without opposition; but the philanthropist is 
all-powerful, and Parliament and the country 
ultimately let him have his way. On the 
whole it is a very good way, and one wishes 
that some of the abolitions he is credited with | 


were as true in fact as they are in 
fitness. 

Elm is a pleasant Venetian story which 
makes no great demand on the energies or 
imagination of the reader. The girl Elsa 
is charming in her simplicity and natural¬ 
ness. She is well-born, but her father’s 
poverty obliges her to look to the operatic 
stage for a livelihood ; and the training for 
this vocation supplies a fair amount of 
interesting material. The chief interest, 
however, centres in the loves of Elsa and 
the young Englishman, Edward Somerled 
—loves not declared until much of the 
story has been told, but anticipated 
throughout by the mutual delight of 
the two in the bright, artistic, musical, 
idyllic life of Venice. A good deal else 
enters into the plot, and there are some 
well-drawn subordinate characters, of several 
nationalities, the least satisfactory of them 
being the villain, who (like so many other 
villains in fiction) is an Italian. Tho 
villainy would bo artistically more effective 
if it were a trifle less fiendish. The author 
succeeds best in tho quieter parts of the book 
and in the simpler characters. His worst 
fault is that, in the possible abundance of 
his own leisure, he forgets that his readers 
may have less time at their disposal. Had 
he thought of this contingency, he would no 
doubt have shortened some of the more 
trivial passages, and given a little more 
quickness to some of the conversations. 

The creator of “ Uncle Eemus ” is inimit¬ 
able in stories of negro life, of which the 
volume called (after the first story in it) 
Balaam and his Master contains a further 
supply. Mr. Harris’s humour is both grim 
and funny, qualities which one imagines to 
be thoroughly characteristic of the black 
people he describes. But they have, or 
they had, another quality also—that of de¬ 
votion to their masters—which ho brings 
out even more forcibly. As seen under 
these lights, slavery was not without its 
higher uses and compensations. It would 
be very hard to find counterparts to Balaam 
and Mom Bi among English or white 
American domestic servants. Ananias, one 
fancies, is equally unique, especially in the 
faculty of ready invention. He claimed to 
be descended from “AnaniasdePoffit,” and 
not from “ Ananias de liar,” but he cer¬ 
tainly had all the romancing powers of tho 
latter. 

The dedication of The Upper Ten to 
Edouard Pailleron recognises the indebted¬ 
ness of its authors to his “ Le Monde ou l’on 
s’ennuie.” But marked as that indebted¬ 
ness is, it does not detract from the origi¬ 
nality of style, subject, and treatment of 
this amusing comedy. It is pretty much 
what Sheridan might have written, though 
he would have called it by a better title. 
Vacuity and dulness belong to “ the upper 
ten,” whereas neither the one nor the other 
is to be found in the piece. 

Good Bye is bright and smart, but divorce 
makes an unsavoury subject at the best. 
The weakness of the man who could so 
readily assumo his wife’s unfaithfulness 
forms an element of weakness also in tho 
story. His wife was far too good for him. 
and he too insignificant to have caused so 
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much misery to other people. The grief 
which ho thinks ho feels, after his wife’s 
departure, is only the petulant crying of a 
child over the toy he has wilfully broken. 

Geobgf, Cotterell. 


SO AIK HISTORICAL ROOKS. 

A Student's History of England. By Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner. Vol. II. (Longmans.) 
This second volume, shortly to be followed by 
a third, carries the student from the accession 
of Henry VIII. to the abdication of James 
II. In other words, it covers the period of 
“ the making of England,” in a truer sense than 
that adopted by J. R. Green—the period when 
the civil and religious liberties of Englishmen 
were being gradually established. For ourselves, 
we confess to belonging to that considerable class 
who can never be brought to take a proper 
interest in the barbarous centuries from Caesar 
down totheWarsof the Roses, the whole of which 
pass before our eyes like a pageant, crowded 
with kings and knights and monks, but with¬ 
out any political lesson. For us Richard Lion- 
Heart is no more real than Arthur, Henry VI. 
no more real than Lear, the Babes in the 
Wood a great deal more real than the 
Princes in the Tower. With Charles Lamb, 
we are content to take our early history of 
England from Shakspere. But from the Tudor 
dynasty downward even the most incurious is 
compelled to recognise the continuity of events 
and their bearing on modern affairs. Tho 
Reformation is coincident with the decay of 
feudalism : the first Cecil is a very different 
person for us from the last Neville. It is 
hardly necessary to say that Mr. Gardiner rises 
to his subject. He is, emphatically, a political 
historian, such as were Thucydides and Tacitus, 
whose interest lies in watching the develop¬ 
ment of great movements, and in determining 
the share which monarchs and statesmen had 
in advancing or hindering them. It is not for 
nothing that his present book is entitled A 
Student’s, not The Student’s History. For if 
it be intended for the use of students, it is no 
less certainly the work of one who is himself 
a student, undertaken in the maturity of his 
powers, and written under a senso of the 
supreme duty of veracity. Without partisan¬ 
ship, but by no means without strong sym¬ 
pathies, he here traces the course of the 
Reformation, of the Elizabethan epoch, of the 
Puritan revolt, and of the Glorious Revolution. 
It might not be impossible to detect errors of 
detail, such as were plentiful in the 
picturesque pages of Green’s first edition 
—w'c ourselves have noticed one (strange 
for an Oxford man) at the top of p. 42o — 
but one feels, as one did also with Green, that 
one is in tho hands of a master, and that the 
broad outlines are permanently true. It is dif¬ 
ficult to believe that our interest will be equally 
sustained through tho next volume, dealing 
with tho dull eighteenth and the familiar nine¬ 
teenth centuries, even though it will include 
the “expansion of England.” It remains to 
say something about the illustrations, which 
would alone suffice to make this the most 
att ractive history of England that has been pub¬ 
lished. Here, for example, you may find tho 
vexed question of what kind of block Charles I. 
was executed upon settled, without a word of 
comment, by the reproduction of a quaint wood- 
cut from a contemporary broadside. As in the 
first volume the most notable feature was the 
representation of mediaeval architecture, so now 
special mention must be made of the portraits. 
London has recently had reason to know that 
tho Tudors and the Stuarts were alike fortunate 
in their court-painters, several of whose finest 
works arc hero admirably engraved—though it 
should also be said that the engraving is very 
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unequal. Less well known are the likenesses 
of the ministers of those kings and queens, who 
bear, almost without exception, the look of 
seriousness, if not of melancholy, that was 
assuredly characteristic of the whole period. 
From Sir Thomas More to Milton there is 
hardly a face but shows the lines of mental 
anxiety—perhaps most strongly marked in 
Cooper’s portrait of Oliver Cromwell, upon 
whom all the political and religious troubles of 
this time were concentrated. The bust of 
Shakspere from Stratford church stands alone 
in its Sphinx-like serenity. 

Some Account of the Stuarts of Aubigny in 
France By Lady Elizabeth Oust. 

(Privately printed at the Chiswick Press.) 
This choice volume, printed on hand-made 
paper in charming type, with ample uncut 
margins, will be a treasure to all bibliophiles 
who are so fortunate as to secure one of the 
few copies that have been struck off, while 
scholars will appreciate the patient research 
and the somewhat recondite learning which the 
book exhibits. The French branch of the 
Stuart family was founded by Sir John Stuart, 
of Damley, who in 1419 was sent by Robert 
Stuart, Duke of Albany and Regent of Scot¬ 
land, in joint command of 0000 Scotch troops, 
to assist the Dauphin, afterwards Charles VII., 
in the struggle against Henry V. of England. 
The first exploit of the Scots was the raising of 
the siege of Angers, followed by the crushing 
defeat of the Duke of Clarenco at Bauge. In 
recognition of these services, Charles VII. 
granted him the Scigneurie of Aubigny, in 
Berri, and the right to quarter the arms of 
France with those of Stuart. The Stuarts of 
Aubigny for more than two centuries com¬ 
manded the Scots men-at-arms and the Scottish 
archers of the king’s body-guard, who, being 
in personal attendance on the king, took a 
prominent part in the Italian campaigns of 
Charles VIII. and Louis XII., and whose 
favoured position at the court of Louis XI. has 
been so skilfully seized by Sir Walter Scott in 
his novel of Quentin Dumcurd. The most 
distinguished of the lino was Bernard Stuart, 
third Seigneur d’Aubigny, who, in command of 
a Scotch contingent, fought at Bosworth for 
Henry VII., and in the campaigns of Charles 
VII. and Louis XII. won twelve pitched 
battles, becoming Governor of Naples, and 
afterwards of Calabria. A characteristic 
portrait of Bernard Stuart, from a medal by 
Niccolo Spinolli, of Florence, forms the frontis¬ 
piece to Lady Elizabeth Cust’s volume. Next 
in interest to the career of Bernard Stuart is 
that of Esme Stuart, sixth Seigneur d’Aubigny, 
who, provided with ample funds by the Pope 
and the Kings of France and Spain, was sent 
to Scotland in 1519 by the Due de Guise on a 
secret mission, with the object of replacing 
Mary Queen of Scots on the throne and restor¬ 
ing the old faith in Scotland and England. 
He speedily succeeded in gaining influence 
over the mind of the boy king, and having 
procured the execution of his rival, the Earl of 
Morton, was loaded with wealth and honours 
and created Earl and Duke of Lenox. In 
answer to letters from Philip II. of Spain, 
offering him the command of an army, to be 
raised at Philip’s expense, in order to restore 
the Catholic religion in England, the Duke 
replied that he would do it or die in the 
attempt. These intrigues seem to have come 
to the knowledge of Elizabeth, and no doubt 
materially influenced her in deciding on the 
execution of the Queen of Scots. Lady Eliza¬ 
beth Oust must be complimented on the skill 
and patience with which, from obscure 
materials, she has worked out this history of 
the distinguished ancestors from whom she is 
descended through her father, the late Earl of 
Darnley, the heir in line to the Stuarts of 
Aubigny and the Dukes of Lenox. Through 


Henry Stuart, Lord Damley, the father of 
James I., the Queen, to whom the book is 
dedicated by permission, is descended from Sir 
John Stuart, first Seigneur of Aubigny, who 
also counts among his descendants no less than 
fifty English peers and most of the royal 
families in Europe. 

The Strife of the. Hoses and Days of the 
Tudors in the lf r est. By W. H. Hamilton 
Rogers. (Exeter: Commin.) The author of 
this well-illustrated and well-printed volume 
seems to have approached history by a path 
that is not often trodden. He appears to have 
been first attracted to the history of the 
fifteenth century by the monumental relics of 
that period with which the churches in the 
West abound. They suggested to him (as they 
have done to others) the question : What part 
in the public affairs of the time did these men, 
whose monuments are still with us, take ? 
In answering this question, Mr. Rogers has 
gone somewhat minutely into the history’ of the 
several Western families —• Willoughby de 
Broke, Bonville, Stafford, Cheney, and 
Arundell—who were concerned in the wars of 
the Roses and the court life of the Seventh and 
Eighth Henrys, and has described with con¬ 
siderable detail their descent, their achieve¬ 
ments, the blazonry of their arms, and their 
last resting-places. The strong points of the 
book aro the genealogies and the illustrations; 
the literary merit is less conspicuous. The 
concluding chapter is devoted to an account of 
the ancestry and descendants of Theodore 
Palaeologus (a scion of the imperial line which 
ended with the fall of Constantinople), who lies 
buried at Landulph, Cornwall. The iast of the 
English branch seems to have been a mariner, 
who died at sea in 1693. 

Collections for a History of the Family of 
Malthas. By John Orlebar Payne. (Privately 
Printed.) The family connexions of the famous 
author of the Essay on Population, who enjoys 
the rare distinction of having added an adjective 
to the English language, have already been 
printed in a pamphlet by Mr. W. H. Holt, a 
grand-nephew of the professor. Our present 
author duly records such modern information 
in an elaborate pedigree ; but the main object 
of his labours had been to collect every mention 
of the name Mai thus that occurs in old docu¬ 
ments, without any genealogical parti pris. 
With this object, he has ransacked not only 
such obvious sources of information as parish 
registers and wills at Somerset House, but also 
early documents of title and legal proceedings 
in the Public Record Office. The great Malthus 
undoubtedly descended from a Berkshire family. 
Our author is able to trace his descent without 
a break to John M., who was buried at Binfield, 
in Berkshire, in 1558. But a William Malthous 
is to be found at the same place a century 
and a half earlier. A branch of the family, 
which seems to be now extinct, were prosperous 
merchants at Reading iu the seventeenth 
century. One of them wag a benefactor of the 
Blue-Coat School there; another has left a 
farthing token, engraved in the new edition of 
Boyne. The professor’s ancestor was the 
intruding vicar of Northolt, in Middlesex, 
during the Commonwealth; his son was an 
apothecary and friend of Dr. Sydenham, and 
the name of Sydenham has been preserved in 
the family until the present day. Another 
family of the same name—commonly spelt 
Maltus or Malthouse—is to be found in York¬ 
shire. Our author himself feels a special 
interest in these, because many of them are 
recorded as recusants in the last century, and 
some are still Roman Catholics. But it is to 
be feared that only professed genealogists will 
take an interest in these lists of shadowy names, 
none of which emerges into history. The 
same may be said of a subordinate branch of 


Malthouses whom Mr. Edward Peacock has 
brought to light in Lincolnshire; and of 
another Malthous, from Hampshire, whose 
name is associated with the beginnings of 
English drama as landlord of the Rose theatre 
in 1582. 

The new volume of the Gentleman's 
Mayazine Library (Elliot Stock) deals, like 
its immediate predecessor, with architectural 
antiquities. By far the greater portion of its 
coutents is contributed by the indefatigable 
John Carter, who travelled all England over, 
but did not neglect the ancient buildings, or 
the relics of edifices mostly destroyed, which 
were to be found in London. These papers 
chronicle much the memory of which would 
otherwise have perished long ago. Witness, 
for example, the audacious suggestion made 
about the period when the brothers Adam 
were destroying the buildings by the river-side 
that the Buckingham-gato should be removed, 
on the ridiculous pica that “a better view 
would be had of the Thames.” Note Carter’s 
accoimt (p. 246) from memory of the “ magnifi¬ 
cent square conduit” that once lent an 
additional beauty to the High-street at Exeter. 
The notes to this section of Mr. Somme's 
labours are of unusual value; and for much 
assistance in this branch of the subject the editor 
is indebted to Mr. Henry Wheatley, who has fur¬ 
nished for his friend’s pages some of the infor¬ 
mation which he has collected for his own edition 
of Peter Cunningham’s Handbook of London. 
They bring down to the present date the con¬ 
dition and history of the buildings described 
in the earlier part of the volume. Several pages 
arc filled with a reprint of tho acrimonious 
controversy on the removal of tho screen in 
York minster. They should be kept iu per¬ 
petual remembrance for their spirited appeal 
for the preservation of existing memorials of 
the past when threatened by the excessive zeal 
for alteration which seems to exist in the minds 
of clerical enthusiasts for restoration. 

Old-Time Punishments. By William Andrews. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) Hauyiuy in Chains. 
By Albert Hartshorue. (Fisher Unwin.) It 
is a curious coincidence that these two books 
should have appeared almost at the same time. 
Mr. Andrews, indeed, covers a much wider field 
than Mr. Hartshome; but both treat their 
common subject from the stand-point of the 
antiquary: that is to say, they have expended 
infinite pains in gathering old anecdotes and 
modem survivals, but have not quite succeeded 
in impressing upon their work the stamp of exact 
research. It is characteristic of the antiquary 
to devote himself to the by-paths of history, 
to be attracted by the quaint and horrible. 
It is the work of the philosophic historian to 
combine the materials thus collected into a 
general view, and to illustrate therefrom the 
progress of human society. One thinks what a 
picture Mr. W. E. H. Lecky might have drawn 
of the change that has come over England in 
the present century with regard to the infliction 
in public of brutal punishments. Take the sub¬ 
ject of hanging in chains. The present writer 
will never be able to banish from his memory a 
passage in The Fairchild Family—one of the few 
books that he was permitted to read on Sunday— 
where an estimable parent could find no better 
means of deterring his children from the sin of 
lying than to take them to behold a parricide 
rotting on a gibbet; and the same sentiment is 
expressed by Mercy in The Pilgrim's Progress, 
as quoted by Mr. Hartshome. Fifty years ago, 
probably every parish in England had its stocks 
in good repair, and in frequent use. It is barely 
ten years since flogging was abolished in the 
army; and we confess that we have been sur¬ 
prised to learn how many examples of duck¬ 
ing-stools, branks, and gibbet-chains aro 
preserved to this day, in public museums or 
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private collections. According to Mr. Harts- 
home, the daughter of a noble marquis 
possesses one of the “ leg-pieces ” of a 
notorious murderer, concerning whose accom¬ 
plice the gruesome story is told that he died of 
fright when they measured him for his irons. 
Indeed, each of our authors has collected a 
sufficiently blood-curdling catalogue of horrors 
to make the fortune of a Police News novelist; 
and both books are abundantly illustrated. 
We observe that Mr. Hurtshorne and Mr. 
Andrews are not in agreement upon a point 
which ought to be capable of p ecise determina¬ 
tion—whether persons wero ever hanged in 
chains alive. Undoubtedly, there exists a wide¬ 
spread belief that they were, which derives some 
support from Hollingshed and another Eliza¬ 
bethan writer. Against this, Mr. Ilurtshorne 
urges that no such form of punishment is to be 
discovered in the Statutes at I-urge; but we 
confess that we should like stronger evidence 
of the negative than this. The custom of 
gibbeting after death, which itself arose with¬ 
out express legal sanction, certainly looks like 
a modified survival of an original “ hanging in 
chains ” in the vulgar sense. 

Mr. Ditchfield has given us in his little book 
on Old English Sports, runtimes, and Customs, 
(Methuen) some inteiresting matter, gleaned 
from various sources; and, as the volume is 
prettily got up, it might form an acceptable 
prize for country school - children, among 
whom not a few old-fashioned games aro still 
in vogue. Mr. Ditchfield writes in rather a 
condescending style, suitable perhaps to the 
pages of the Parish Magazine in which the 
papers originally appeared, but otherwise ob¬ 
jectionable. Is he quite right in asserting that 
the annual fair or village feast was always held 
on the festival of the saint to whom the parish 
church was dedicated ? We certainly know of 
a good many exceptions to the rule, if rule it be. 

Retrospections, Social anil Archaeological. By 
C. Roach Smith. Vol. III. (Bell.) These 
consist of papers relating to local history and 
to the many friends and colleagues of the dis¬ 
tinguished antiquary who died at an advanced 
age last summer. They have been carefully 
edited by Mr. J. G. Waller, and complete a 
work which shows how friendly as well as 
fascinating a pursuit archaeology often is. 

Mrs. Everett Greek has issued another 
part of her Calendar of the Proceedings of the 
Committee for Compounding. (Printed for H.M. 
Stationery Office.) The cases in this part 
reach from January 1, 1647, to the end of 
June, 1650; Its value will be more fully 
appreciated when an index appears to render 
its contents accessible. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The next instalment of the British Museum 
Papyri, containing the newly-discovered poems 
of Herodas and other matter, new and old, will be 
issued very shortly. In the case of the Herodas, 
which is the most important section of the new 
volume, the Trustees publish merely the text 
as it stands in the MS.; but it is understood 
that Dr. Rutherford will shortly issue a pro¬ 
visional reconstruction of the poems, to be 
followed hereafter by an edition on a larger 
scale. 

In connexion with the seventh International 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography, which 
is to be inaugurated on August 10 by the 
Prince of Wales, Messrs. Cassell & Co. will 
publish, by arrangement with the executive, a 
Handbook to London in English and French, 
specially prepared for the use of members. The 
book will boillustrated with eight plans, and deal 
not merely with the “sights” and amuse¬ 
ments of London, but also with its public 
services and government, besides giving a mass 


of information of special interest to medical 
men. These and other subjects are dealt with 
under the following heads :—Locomotion and 
communication; London, past and present; 
the government of London ; vital statistics and 
sanitation; hospitals, dispensaries, &c.; dis¬ 
posal of the dead; sewerage, drainage, and 
scavenging; warming and lighting; the water 
supply; food supply; and police arid crime. 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus will bo the 
English publishers of Major Wissmann’s new 
book of African travel. It is entitled Mg 
Second Journey through Eyiiuturial Africa, from 
the Congo to the Zambesi, in the years 1886 
and 1887. It will bo in one volume, with a 
map and nearly a hundred illustrations. 

Mr. Arthur W. Pinero has written an 
introduction to the translation of Count 
Tolstoi’s comedy, The Fruits of Enlightenment, 
which Mr. Heinemaun will publish next week. 
The book will be uniform with Iledda Oabler, and 
will contain a portrait of the author. 

Messrs. Methuen have in the press a new 
book by the Rev. S. Baring Gould, entitled 
The Tragedy of the Caesars: The Emperors of 
the Julian aud Ciaudian Lines. It will be 
abundantly illustrated from busts, gems, 
cameos, &c. 

Mr. George Clinch, of the British Museum, 
the historian of Bloomsbury and St. Giles’s, 
and Marylebone and St. Pancras, is now at 
work upon a companion volume relating to the 
palish of St. George’s, Hnnover-square. The 
new woik will bo entitled Mayfair and 
llelyraria, and it is hoped that it will be ready 
for subscribers in the autumn of the present 
year. Any notes of topographical interest 
relating to • tbo districts would be gladly 
received by Mr. Clinch, and should be addressed 
to him in the care of the publishers, Messrs. 
Truslove & Shirley, Oxford-street. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces for publica¬ 
tion The Socialism of Christianity, a series 
of essays on the higher motives for Socialism 
in the present day, by tho Rev. William 
Blizzard. 

W'e hear from America that another collection 
of Thackeray's letters is to bo published there. 
The letters are described as written to a “ Long 
Island girl ” ; and the book will be illustrated 
with a drawing by Thackeray, in coloured ink. 

We quote the following from the Hannover 
correspondent of the Times : 

“Erroneous statements have been circulated as to 
the writings of the late Marshal von Moltke. The 
quantity of these is unexpectedly large. A portion 
of the papers is of purely military interest. It 
consists of reports and strategical observations on 
the campaigns in which Moltke commanded. 
These are to be issued by Messrs. Mittler & Son, of 
Berlin, and English editions will be published by 
Messrs. Osgood, of London. But the late Marshal 
also left a sort of autobiography comprising 
twenty-nine diaries, which cover almost the whole 
of his military career, and are replete with notes 
on all the events in which the great soldier was in 
any way mixed up. These diaries give a vivid 
illustration of Moitke’s character, and were origin¬ 
ally intended for the perusal of his family only. 
But it has been decided to publish them; and they 
are to appear first as Eerials in the German 
periodical t’eber Land and Mecr, and in an English 
illustrated journal. Afterwards they will be issued 
in book form by the Deutsche Verlag’s Anstalt, of 
Stuttgart, and by Mr. William Heinemann, of 
London.” 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
Library Association of the United Kingdom 
will be held in the University College, Notting¬ 
ham, from September 16 to 18, when papers 
will be read on various questions relating to 
library administration and bibliography. The 
.Castle Museum committee have arranged for an 
exhibition of art bookbindings, under tho con¬ 


trol of Mr. G. H. Waliis; and (here will also be 
an exhibition of library appliances, bindings, 
forms, &c., at the University College, arranged 
by Mr. J. Potter Briscoe. There will be an 
official reception, probably at the Custle Art 
Museum, on Tuesday evening, September 15 ; a 
dinner at the Mechanics’ Institute on Wednes¬ 
day ; and an excursion on Thursday. 

The British Record Society has just elected 
the Marquess of Bute as its president, in 
succession to the late Earl Beauchamp; Mr. 
J. J. Digges Latouche and Mr. G. Wrtford 
were at the same time elected members of the 
council. This society is now engaged in issuing 
an entirely new lexicographical Calendar to the 
prerogative wills at Somerset House, a book 
which has long been looked for by antiquaries. 
The present series must number about 50,000 
wills ; and it will now be possible to complete 
in a few minutes a search which hitherto may 
havo taken as many days. 

A correspondent who should be well in¬ 
formed writes:-— 

“ Authors are looking upon America as another El 
Dorado. Because the works of English novelists— 
bought for a nominal sum or stolen outright—have 
bad a large vogue in the btates when told at 20 
cents, or given away as a ‘ bonus ’ in dry good 
stores, it is being surmised that copyright books 
will sell just as largely. This is a mistake. The 
population of the Btates represents various 
nationalities, and the reading public is not com¬ 
mitted solely to English fiction. Indeid there has 
always been a good business done in translated 
novels, and it is increasing. The opinion of the 
representative of one of the leading Few York 
publishing houses is that if English authors stiffen 
their prices much, they will commit literary suicide. 
The class of American business will not afford 
high rates, and if English books are too expensive 
there will be a more decided run upon foreign 
translations.” 

Messrs. Macmillan have •• >w added Sir 
Percival to their cheap re-issUo of Mr. Short- 
house’s works. It first armeared in September, 
1886; four more editiono .. »e demanded within 
three months, and it was reprinted in the 
following year. 

With reference to a note that appeared in the 
Academy of lust week, Messrs. W. H. Allen & 
Co., Limited, write to us that they still continue 
to act as publishers and literary agents to the 
India Office. In justice to Messrs. Luzac & Co. 
—who sent us the note of last week — it is 
right to add that they have shown us an official 
letter, stating that Lord Cross has confirmed 
their appointment., from August 1, as “agents 
for the sale in this country of Indian Govern¬ 
ment publications and publishers to the Secretary 
of State for India in Council.” As a matter of 
fact, we believe that similar letters of appoint¬ 
ment have been given to Mr. Edward Arnold 
and to the new firm of Messrs. Archibald 
Constable & Co. It would seem, therefore, 
that the India Office henceforth will have no 
special publisher, but will place the names of 
several selected firms on the title-page of any 
books they may publish (as do the Trustees of 
the British Museum), and will entrust the same 
firms with the sale in this country of works 
issued by the several governments in India. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

At the graduation ceremony at Edinburgh 
to-day (Saturday), the honorary degree of 
LL.D. was to be conferred on Sir Colin Camp¬ 
bell Scott-Moncrieff, well known for his 
services to Egypt in the department of irriga¬ 
tion. 

Prof. T. F. Roberts, of the University 
College of South Wales, has been elected 
principal of Aberystwyth College, in succession 
to the Rev. Dr. T. C. Edwards, who was 
recently appointed to the headship of the 
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theological college at Bala. The latter college, 
■which was founded in 1837 for the training 
of ministers among the Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodists, will henceforth be thrown open to 
all theological students, whether candidates for 
the ministry or laymen. 

The Johnson Memorial prize at Oxford, 
which is awarded every fourth year for an essay 
on some subject connected with astronomy or 
meteorology, has been adjudged to Mr. M. S. 
Pembrey, of Christ Church, who won the Rad- 
cliffe travelling fellowship last year. 

The use of the large lecture-room in the 
Divinity School at Cambridge has been specially 
granted to Dean Yaughan from September 1 
to 4, for holding meetings of his former theo¬ 
logical pupils. 

Sir M. Monier-Williams has issued an 
appeal for subscriptions towards the sum of 
£8000, which is now wanted to extend the 
buildings of the Indian Institute at Oxford 
according to the original plan. 

The following is the programme of lectures 
for the next session of the Manchester New 
College, now at Oxford:— 11 The Pauline 
Epistles,” “ Introduction to the Fourth 
Gospel,” and “ Study of Doctrinal Theology,” 
by Principal Drummond; “Old Testament” 
and “Comparative Religion,” by the Rev. 
J. Estlin Carpenter; “Menial Philosophy” 
and “ Ethics,” by the Rev. C. B. Upton; and 
“ Sociology,” by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. 

The regulations for the examination for 
musical degrees at Victoria University have 
been issued. Besides a pieliminary arts test, 
the course include four examinations spread over 
three years. Candidates will also have to com¬ 
pose a short work for orchestra, chorus, and 
solo; but they will not be subjected to the 
expense of e iblic performance. 

We may he*e that the two most valuable 
scholarships at Girton College for mathematics 
have both been w • ‘ ’w pupils of the Notting 
Hill high school for girls. 

The results of the L.L.A. examination at 
St. Andrews have just been issued. It appears 
that 636 candidates entered at thirty-seven 
centres, being a larger number than in any 
previous year. Taking a joint view of all the 
subjects, passes were obtained in 621 instances, 
and honours in 256. Ninety-seven candidates 
passed in the full number of subjects required 
for the L.L.A. diploma. 

The Mercers Company has given one hun¬ 
dred guineas, and that of the Merchant Taylors 
thirty guineas, to the extension fund of the 
Maria Grey Training College. Of tho £13,000 
required to build and start tho new institution 
£7954 has now been collected. 

Harvard University has lately received 
the following gifts or bequests: 100,000 dollars, 
under the will of Edwin Conant, a graduate of 
the class of 1829; two sums of 10,000 dollars 
from Mr. Roger Wolcott, to commemorate the 
names of his father and brother, by the pur¬ 
chase of books on history, political economy, 
and,sociology, and by the promotion of archaeo¬ 
logical ana ethnological research; 15,000 
dollars from Mr. W. 8. Bullard, to endow three 
fellowships for original research in medical 
science; a portrait of Nicholas Sever, who was 
fellow and tutor in the first half of the 
eighteenth century; and a portrait of the 
historian George Bancroft, painted by Gustavus 
Richter. 

Johns Hopkins University, which already 
possesses the library of Prof. Bliintschli, has 
received, by gift from M. Laboulaye, the 
historical MSS. of his father, tho late Edouard 
Laboulaye, whose name ranks with that of 
Bluutschli among international publicists of 
the generation that is now passing away. 


TnE first Library Bulletin issued by Bowdoin 
College, Maine, contains a list of poems illus¬ 
trating Greek mythology in tho English poetry 
of the nineteenth century ; and also—like other 
academical publications in America — an 
obituary record of deceased members, arranged 
according to the date of their graduation. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

from abroad. 

O let me dream some summer day 
That I am carried far away 
To where the waters basking lie 
Beneath an English summer sky. 

And drowsily I sit once more 
And look right through the open door 
Of that old church where oft 1 heard 
The preacher comment on the Word; 

While in my thoughts a whisper ran : 

“ ’Tis Nature speaks of God to man 
Each moment that he breathes and lives; 
Her voice now gentle warning gives, 

Now louder speaks, but every tone 
The heart may ponder when alone.” 

And as I mused the summer air 
Awoke the mere, which blue and fair 
Lay with green meadows as a frame, 

And through tho door the soft wind came 
So fresh and cool upon my face, 

’Twas like, metliought, the Spirit’s grace. 

* • * * * 

O let me dream some summer day 
That I am carried far away, 

And see again through open door 
The shining of the mere once more, 

And feel the freshness of the air— 

The Spirit of the Lord is there. 

Beatrix L. Tollemache. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

A particularly interesting article opens the 
July Litre Mudcrnr, being an account, with 
abundant illustrations, of divers modem French 
rx libria or book-plate •. Tho fanciful book-plate 
is, of course, not unknown in Eugluud; but it 
has not, at any rate recently, been as much 
favoured as in France, and, to tell the truth, we 
know of no great choice of artists among us 
who could either design or execute things of 
the kind, or put into artistic shape a layman’s 
fancy for them. Book-plates, title vignettes, 
head and tail-pieces, all things of this kind, are 
but ill done with us as a rule, and in a dread¬ 
fully stereotyped manner. Yet if any artist- 
workman were to devote himself to them, there 
must be people enough in England who would 
gladly be his clients. M. Asse’s ‘' Un Nevrose an 
XVII 6mc Siecle” should not frighten even those 
who are sick to death of nevrose and jKissionnel 
and all the rest of the jargon; for tho subject 
is Chabanon, a person of no great talent but 
some interest. M. Gausseron “renders account,” 
as usual, with care and wit; and there is an 
article on “ Printing in England.” 

In tho Boldin of tho Real Academia de la 
Historia for June F. Codera gives a report on 
the Arabic MSS. by Spanish authors preserved 
in the library of the Khedive at Cairo. Antonio 
Delgado has a careful monograph of the town 
of Niebla, showing its much greater import¬ 
ance in Roman and in Moorish times. He 
regrets not having seen some documents in the 
Mayans collection, now in the British Museum. 
The claim of tho Franciscan Pedro de Arenas 
to have said the first Mass in America is ex¬ 
amined by Father F. Fita. He also prints a 
Latin panegyric of Philip II., written by S. 
Luiz de Gouzaga at the age of fourteen, and 
brings evidence to show that he was a knight 
of the order of Santiago, before becoming a 
Jesuit at the miraculous command of the Virgin. 


EXTENSION OF THE VATICAN 
library. 

Under the great hall of the Vatican Library, 
which is well known to those who have been 
to Rome, there is another of the same size that 
has hitherto been tho Armoury. Its contents 
have now been removed; and in it have been 
placed about 185,000 printed books, which 
formerly tilled the Borgia and other rooms 
situated at a considerable distance from the 
reading room. 

For the convenience of readers in the Library 
and those admitted to the Vatican Archives, one 
section of the new hall is filled with books of 
reference, those selected being such as serve the 
purpose of scholars working at MSS. Tho plan 
of the reference library resembles that of the 
MS. department at Paris, but is of a more 
international character, and includes all pub 
Mentions sent by foreign governments, learned 
societies, and literary clubs. The Pope has 
specially intended that the hooks in the refer¬ 
ence library should represent the literature of 
all nations, and that students coming to work 
at the Vatican should find there the publica¬ 
tions of their own countries. 

Besides these there are (1) the Mai collection, 
(21 the old papal library of printed books, 
(3) the Palatine library from Heidelberg, (4) 
the Fulvio Orsini collection, (5) that of Cardinal 
Zelada, (6) that of Cupponi (containing Italian 
literature), (7) that of Cicognara (books on tho 
history of art), (K) all subsequent historical 
collections down to that of Rulund, librarian 
of Wurzburg. 

Tho Palatine library is partly catalogued by 
Mr. Stevenson, jun., in three volumes, printed 
at the Vatican. The Orsini collection has been 
described by Nolhac. 

W. B. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ARRANGEMENT OF CHAUCER’8 CANTERBURY 
TALES. 

Cambridge: July 22,1881. 

The valuable “Trial-Table” of the Groups 
of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, printed by Dr. 
Fumivall on some leaves prefixed to his six- 
text edition, is of such interest that I think a 
few illustrations of it maybe useful. Of course, 
they are all founded on his tables, for which wc 
who work at the subject are very grateful. 

The chief actual (MS.) Groups of Tales, 
neglecting (for the present) the headings to 
them, and the links connecting them, are 
these : 

1. Prologue, Knight, Miller, Reeve, Cook. 

2. Man of Law. 

3. Wife of Bath, Friar, Sompuour. 

4. Clerk, Merchant. 

5. Squire, Franklin. 

6. Doctor, Pardoner. 

7. Shipman, Prioress, Sir Thopus, Melibous, 

Monk, Nun’s Priest. 

8. Second Nun, Canon’s Yeoman. 

9. Manciple, (slightly linked to) Parson. 

Such is the order in the Ellesmere MS. 

There is every probability that this is how 
Chaucer (temporarily) arranged them for the 
purpose of his work. Such an arrangement 
may be called A. 

First disturbance. The second arrangement 
is B, as found in the Harl. MS., 7334. Dis¬ 
regarding minor differences, such as the re¬ 
arrangement of the Monk’s Tale, the only 
disturbance in the general order is that B 
places 8 before 6. We thus obtain these 
arrangements : 

A. —1, 2, 3, 4, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

B. —1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 6, 7, 9. 

Second disturbance. When 8 had thus been 
advanced, it so remained in all later MSS. But 
the Corpus MS. (Oxford) shows us a new 
thing. It splits up 5 into 5a (Squire), and 56 
(Franklin), and places 5 a before 3. 

Third disturbance. Over and above all this, 
some MSS., as that printed by Thynne and 
reprinted in all the black-letter editions, 
further split up 4 into 4a (Clerk) and 4?) 
(Merchant), and place 46 after 5a. 

We thus obtain these arrangements: 

C. —1, 2, 5a, 3, 4, 53, 8, 6, 7, 9. 

D. —1, 2, oa, 46, 3, 4a, 56, 8, 6, 7, 9. 

It is obvious that these changes arc successive 
and progressive. Only two orders are possible 
—viz., A, B, C, D, or else D, C, B, A. Either 
the arrangement became more complex, or, 
conversely, it was gradually simplified. But 
the latter supposition is not possible; for D 
exhibits absurdities, as will bo found; while A 
appears to be Chaucerian. Hence the order is 
A, B, C, D only. 

Further deductions are these: 

Type C exhibits inconsistencies which we 
cannot attribute to the author, but in a less 
degree than type D. 

Type B is doubtful. For myself, I believe it 
may have been duo to the author. Dr. 
Furnivall thinks otherwise. There can be no 
harm in letting this stand over for the present. 

We thus get a good working hypothesis, as 
follows: . 

A. —As near to Chaucer as we shall get. 

B. —Doubtful; due to him or to some one 
else. 

C. —Due to some editor who was nut the 
author. 

D. — Due to some subsequent interference, and 
still more remote from the author. 

An easy test is to observe the position of 
the Franklin. His surroundings differ in all 
four types. 

A.—Squire, Franklin, Doctor (5a, 53, 6). 


B. —Squire, Franklin, Second Nun (5a, 56, 8). 

C. —Merchant, Franklin, Second Nun (4, 
56, 8). 

D. —Clerk, Franklin, Second Nun (4a, 56, 8). 

All exact knowledge is useful. For example, 

Lord Ashburnham’s Catalogue says that MS. 
No. 124 wants the end of the Man of Law and 
the beginning of the Squire. Therefore, in that 
MS. 2 is followed by 5; i.e., it probably belongs 
to C or D, and not to A or B, as we can tell 
without seeing the MS. itself. 

Examples : A.—Ellesmere; Cambridge Gg. 
4, 27 ; Cambridge Dd. 4. 24 ; Addit. 5140; also 
Bodley 686 (slightly misplaced near the end). 

B. —Harl. 7334 ; Harl. 7335 (where 8 is too 
high—viz., after 3, but neither 4 nor 5 is split). 

C. —Corpus (Oxford); Lansdowue; Sloane 
1686. 

D. —(A large class.)—Sloane 1685; Harl. 
1758; Royal 17 D 15; Royal 18 C 2 ; Barlow 
20; Laud 73!); and many which present further 
irregularities, as Petworth (which inserts a part 
of 7 far too high); Cambridge Mm. 2. 5 (which 
splits up 7 into three bits); Cambridge Ii. 3. 
26 (which inserts 56 in the wrong place); New 
Coll., Oxford (which omits Gamelyn); also the 
editions of 1532, 1542, 1550, 1561, 1598, &c. 

B. and C. contain Gamelyn; so does D. 
usually, but exceptions exist. Caxton omitted it. 

The two MSS. in Trinity College, Cambridge, 
arc very irregular, but probably belong to D. 

The Hengwrt MS. presents an extraordinary 
and unique order, probably duo to the scribe ; 
in its readings it resembles Ellesmere. Further 
details are numerous and somewhat difficult. 

I ought to add that I have here said nothing 
new; I otdy try to present the matter iu the 
simplest form. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ HATCHMENT.” 

Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk : July 15, 1891. 

The word “ hatchment,” as is well-known, 
is ordinarily regarded as being a corrupted or 
shortened form of “achievement” (see Skeat’s 
Etymological Dictionary s.u. “Hatchment,” 
and New English Dictionary s.v. “ Achieve¬ 
ment.”) If this etymology be correct, how is 
it that it is only in the heraldic sense that 
“ achievement ” is found in this altered form ? 

The earliest instance of the word in its 
ordinary sense given in N. E. D. is from Caxton 
(1475): “With thachieuement of these dcuises 
the king Oetes approchcd.” Here the spelling 
is identical with that of the present day, and 
the only variation recorded bet ween the fifteenth 
and nineteenth centuries is the form “ atchieve- 
luent.” 

The earliest instance given of the heraldic 
word is from Hall’s Chronicle ( 1548 ): “The 
Tlachcmentes wer borne onely by capitaynes.” 
The form “ atehievement ” in this sense appears 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
namely in Gwillim’s Display of Heraldry 
(1610): “ An atchieimu nt, according to Leigh, 
is the Arms of every Gentleman, well marshalled 
with the Supporters, Helmet, Wreath, and 
Crests,” &c. (in N. E. D.). 

The definition of the word given by Dr. 
Murray is: “ An escutcheon or ensign armorial, 
granted in memory of some achievement or 
distinguished feat.” There is nothing, how¬ 
ever, to justify this definition in any of the 
quotations given in the Dictionary. 

I believe the word “hatchment” to be 
entirely unconnected etymologically with 
“ achievement,” which is, of course, merely an 
adoption of French acheconerd. The real origin 
of the word is to be found, I believe, in the 
French 6«r6< meat, which is itself (see LittrO 
s.!'.) an altered form of O.F. aresmemi id, in the 
sonse of “ equipment, ornament, decoration.” 
The term was often applied to the trappings or 


arms borne by a king or other distinguished 
personage: 

“ Ben cuuut k’il eat reis par sun mcemimenl." 

Horn, v. 1629. 

“ Cel jour y orent mainte geut 
Ilec, maint riche acesmement .” 

I'onci, v. 1585 (in Godefroy). 

Haehement is defined by Godefroy as 
“ lambrequin ou chaperon d’etofle qui 
enveloppe le casque ou l’ecu, ornement 
d’armoirie, timbre, ou casque au dcssus de 
l’ecu.” The earliest instance given by him is 
from a statute of the Order of Saint George, 
dated 1349: 

“ S’il advenoit quo par la mort d’aucun des 
compngnons, il y cut quelques banuieres, espees, 
heaumes, timbres qui deussent estre oii'ertz, 
qu’adonc (avant l’oftrande d’argent) lesditz 
hachementz soient oii'ertz.” 

Several other instances arc given, some 
undated:— 

“ A Gilles do Mortaigne. . . . pour avoir cste 
on la ville do Toumay pour pourveoir uue pierre 
servant au bolwercq de ceste elite ville on laquclle 
l’en a faille lc haehement dc Mouy. (1155-6).” 

“Si estoit par dessus lc siege dn due uug 
tableau armoie de ses armes, de haehement de son 
ordre et devise.” 

“ Les armes, les banuieres, lea eneeignes, les 
timbres et les hachemens des empereurs, rois, dues, 
marquis, comtes, barons.” 

Precisely similar was the original meaning 
of the Eng. “ hatchment,” as is evident from 
the passage from Feme’s Dlazuti of Oentrie 
(1586) quoted in N. E. D. :— 

“The creast, tymber [ithe cognisance, such 
as the tiara, or mitre, or helmet, or hat, placed 
above a shield as au indication of the quality or 
rank of the personage to whom it belonged, Fr. 
timbre], mantell, or wordc, bee no part of the 
coat-armour; they be additions called aleheamaits.” 

Compare with this the definition given t in the 
passage from Gwillim quoted above. 

Not only is the English word identical in 
meaning with the French one, but it is also 
identical in form. It appears variously in 
-V. E. D. ns “ haehement,” “ achemeut,” 
“ aclimeut,” “ atclieument,” “hatchment,” 
“ ach’meut,” “atch’ment”; the lust two of 
which are evidently due to the supposed con¬ 
nection of the word with “achievement.” Not 
one of these various forms, be it repeated, 
occurs under the heading of “ achievement ” in 
its ordinary sense. 

The popular and hitherto accepted etymology 
of “ hatchment ” is easily accounted for by the 
obvious temptation to identify a comparatively 
obscure technical term with a morn familiar 
word, which suthoiently resembles it in form, 
and is readily connected with it in sense, as 
Dr. Murray’s definition shows. It would be 
interesting to learn from Dr. Murray whether 
any of the quotations supplied to the N. E. D. 
for “hatchment” itself in any way justifies 
that definition, which appears, so far, to bo 
based solely ou the assumed identity of the 
two words. 

Paget Toynbee. 


Oxford : July 23,1891. 

Through the writer’s courtesy I have seen 
the proof of the above. The publication of 
Godefroy’s Dictionary of Old French since 
my article “ Achievement ” was written has 
made it possible and needful to reconsider the 
relation between that word and “ Hatchment,” 
the result of which will appear under the latter 
word. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Toynbee, in his O.F. studies, 
will perhaps reinvestigate the alleged relations 
between F. haehement and O.F. aresmement. It 
was easy for Littre, who evidently know no 
more of the existence of O.F. haehement, haiehe- 
ment. than any of mf did before 1884, to iden¬ 
tify; the two words; it is not so easy for us, 
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who find both words in O.F. with no phonetic j 
affinity, and with a contiguity of meaning , 
which may be only accidental. From the form 
alone wo might suspect that the two O.F. 
words appeared in Eng. hatchment and achea- 
ment. The latter would bo a natural Eng. 
representative of O.N.F. achcsmtment, whtmc- 
ment. “Acheuement” occurs earlier than is 
shown in the Dictionary and quoted by Mr. 
Toynbee, <.</., in Gerard Legh’s Accidence of 
Armory (1562), in Bossewell’s Work of Armnrie 
(1572), &c. It may well be as old in English 
as “ hatchment.” The definition criticised, is 
taken from the heraldic writers: that there is 
nothing to justify (or condemn) it in the 
quotations is, unfortunately for the lexico¬ 
grapher, truo of the majority of quotations for 
obscure words: they use the word, but throw 
no light on its origin or etymological sense. 

J. A. H. Murray. 


AN ANECDOTE ABOUT BROWNING. 

West Brighton : July 28, 1891. 

I fear that, in a sentence of my review of 
Mrs. Sutherland Orr’s Life of Browning 
(Academy, July 18), I may have inadvertently 
given a wrong impression. Will you therefore 
allow me to explain that I heard the story of 
Mr. Browning’s juvenile impersonation of tho 
devil, after Mrs. Orr’s book was published, 
from one who had it from Mrs. Orr herself 'i 
Only there were a few details in what I heard 
which I did not find in Mrs. Orr’s published 
version of what is precisely the same anecdote, 
given a little differently. 

Roden Noel. 


SCIENCE. 

Nodes Mcinilianae: sire Dissertationes in 
Astronomica Manilii. Accedunt Coniec- 
turae in Germaniei Aratea. Scripsit R. 
Ellis. (Oxonii : e Typographeo Claren¬ 
don iano.) 

This little book, which contains in a small 
compass the ripest results of Mr. Ellis’s 
studies, will give scholars a great deal to 
think about. It is written in the form of 
Latin notes on detached passages of Mani- 
lius. To these are appended an English dis¬ 
sertation on the name of Manilius,’ and a 
few remarks on the Aratea of Germanicus. 

Manilius is a poet little read, probably, 
at the present day. Yot he has had the 
good fortune to attract the attention of two 
amoDg the greatest scholars of all time, 
Scaliger and Bentley, to say nothing of 
Huet. The fact is due partly, no doubt, to 
the interest attaching to the subject of 
ancient astronomy, which, at the time when 
iScaliger published his first edition, attracted 
him for controversial reasons. But this is 
not all. Manilius is one of the most important 
poets of the Roman Stoicism, and, like Lucan, 
never writes so well ns when he is rising to 
the height of his argument. The finer points 
of the Stoical system found easy and suitable 
expression in the kind of rhetoric which came 
into vogue among cultivated Romans towards 
the end of the republican, and at the begin¬ 
ning of the imperial, age. Manilius was, 
no doubt, sincere, and he had no inconsider¬ 
able rhetorical gifts. With the help of 
these, and of a language the genius of 
which lies in its power of broad and 
impressive statement, he succeeded in 
producing a poem which has many fine 
lines, many clever passages, and a general 


force and character which have not boon 
without their effect in modern literature. 

Tho name of tho author of tho Astro- 
nomica or Astrologia lias always boon in 
dispute for lack of decisive evidence; but 
the fact to which attention was first called 
by Woltzer (Ellis, p. 230) that a MS. of 
this poem, apparently bearing tho name of 
Manilius, was discovered in Switzerland by 
Poggio during the session of the Council 
of Constance, is, of course, important. 
I am unable, in spite of Mr. Ellis’s 
arguments, to attach much weight to the 
evidence of the second Yossianus (V'), 
a MS. written in 1470, and, if Bechert 
may be trusted, full of unpardonable 
blunders. That Scaliger and Bentley were 
in the main right in ranking tho Gem- 
bloux MS. (of the tenth or eleventh cen¬ 
tury) far above all other MSS. of Manilius 
seems indisputable; nor does Mr. Ellis, 
either in theory or practice, seriously 
attempt to impugn their conclusion. But, 
just as Keller has attacked Bentley’s judg¬ 
ment on the Vetus Blandinianus of Horace, 
so Jacob attacked it in the case of the 
Gemblacensis of Manilius. Jacob set up 
the Yossianus Secundus against the Gem¬ 
blacensis, with results disastrous for his 
text. A now champion of the Gemblacensis 
appearod in Malvin Bechert (“He M. 
Manilii emondandi rations,” Lcipziger 
Studien, vol. i., pp. 3-61). Bechert attacked 
the second Yossian as full of blunders and 
interpolations. If he is to bo trusted, the 
MS. contains errors, especially errors of 
prosody, so grotesque, and so different from 
thecomparatively honest mistakes of average 
medieval scribes, that it seems impossible 
to attribute them to anyone but an ambi¬ 
tious but very ignorant copyist of the 
fifteenth century. This is stated, of course, 
only upon Bechert’s authority, and it must 
be remembered that Mr. Ellis has made a 
new collation of the two Yossian MSS. 
His verdict on Y 2 is pronounced as follow’s 

(p. 222): 

“ I believe no one who, like myself, 1ms ex¬ 
amined the Vossianus’* for a considerable time, 
and in comparison with other codices of 
Manilius, can fail to acknowledge its unique 
importance for the restitution of the text of 
tho poem.” 

In his Latin preface (p. viii.) he speaks 
with more reserve, expressing the opinion 
that the truth lies between Jacob and 
Bechert; and this is the view which 
apparently guides his practico. It is a 
pity that he did not discuss Bechert’s 
judgment comprehensively in a separate 
chapter, as he nowhere gives a direct 
answer to the main points urged by that 
scholar. For his reports of the readings of 
the Gemblacensis, Mr. Ellis depends on a 
new collation of that manuscript made by 
Prof. Paul Thomas of Ghent, the results 
of which were published in 1888. 

Mr. Ellis’s own notes are, throughout, on 
a level with his best work, and will, it is to 
be hoped, attract the serious attention of 
Latin scholars everywhere. Some of what 
seem his best emendations ought to bo men¬ 
tioned in detail. 

I. 723-4: 

“ An coeat mundum duplicbquo extrema cauemae 

Conueniant, caelique oras et sidera iungant f ” 


| For mundum (Gomblaconsis and Cusanus) 
Mr. Ellis would read noiidum ; adding 

“ Lacteae uiae duas eausas fingit Manilius. Aut 
enim diducuutur mundi priwordia laxataque 
compage caeli par commissuram lumen diffiuit: 
aut caelum nondum ox fissura coiit, sed extrema 
caucmarum etiamnum conuenieutia lucern per se 
mittunt siderum, dum orae iunguutur necdum 
coeunt.” 

I. 750 following: 

“ Nec mihi cclanda est famae uulgata uetustas 
Mollior; e niueo lactis iluxisse Uquorem 
I’cctore reginae diuum.” 

For the senseless mollior Mr. Ellis proposes 
mollem de. 

I. 8G7-8 : 

“ Siue illas natura faces ob cuncta creauit 
Sidera per tenues caelo lucentia flammas.” 

For oh cuncta Mr. Ellis writes obducta ; “ tarn 
tenui fiamma lucent illae faces ut siderum 
speciem praobeant sed obduetorum ac paene 
latentium.” 

II. 489 following : 

“ Virgiue mens eapitur, sic quondam uexerat ante 
Europam dorso rotinentem cornua Leva 
Indutusque Ioui.” 

Mens Gembl. Cusanus. Mares Voss. 2 Mars 
Voss. 1 in the margin. Mr. Ellis reads mas. 

II. 762-4: 

“ (June nisi constiterint primis fundata elementis. 
Versaque quae propere dederint praecepta 
magistri 

Et fluat in uanum rerum praeposterus ordo.” 

For versaque quae Mr. Ellis suggests rectus 
quae. 

III. 520-1 : 

“ Sic annum mensisque euos natura diesque, 
Atque ipsas uoluit numerari signs per horas.” 

Signa per is probably, Mr. Ellis thinks, a 
mistake for siqnifer. 

IV. 200-1 

“ In uitio bonus ut teneros pudor impedit annos 
IJagnaque naturae cohibeudo munera frenat.” 

Mr. Ellis would write in ritio Iona sunt; the 
virtues of the over-modest man turn to his 
disadvantage. 

I conclude by offering a few suggestions 
which have occurred to mo while reading 
Mr. Ellis’s pages. 

I. 780 : 

“ Maiorque uiris et Cloelia uirgo.” 

Perhaps et represents it ; though I admit 
that no other verb occurs in the context. 

IV. 37-40: 

“ Quid referam Cannas admotnque moenibus nrvna 
Varronemque fuga magnum quam vincere possit 
Postque tuos, Trasiinene, lacus Fubiumque 
morautem 

Accepisse iugum victae Carthaginis arces ? ” 

Prof. Jebb has proposed to transpose 
the words Fahiumque morantem and quam 
vincere possit, which he would alter to quoin 
vincere posset. 

Thus: 

“ Varronemque fuga magnum, Fabiumque moran¬ 
tem, 

Postque tuos, Trasimene, lacus quoin vincere 
posset, 

Accepiase iugum,” &c. 

But it is doubtful whethor any transposi¬ 
tion is required. Keeping to the reading 
of G, with the single chango of possit to 
posset, we get the sense “ Varro great in the 
flight which ((.«., the disgrace of which) he 
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was strong enough to overcome a rhe¬ 
torical point quite in the style of Mnnilius. 
IV. 180-2 : 


“ Hoc habet, hoc (tedium, pofilis ornare superbis 
i't-llibus, et eoptis demibua praefigere praedas, 
Et pacare metu rilvas.” 

Tost in is an old variant for posilis-, hut 
should not superbis he changed into mperlos ? 
For metu Mr. Ellis proposes manu ; but it is 
doubtful whether any alteration is necessary, 
as Manilius is evidently abridging Aen. 
6. 802. 


“ licet ant Erjmanthi 

Pacarit nemora et Lernam tremefecerit arcu.” 


IV. 3G6, foil. 

“ Nec tua tub titulis fallantur pectora notis: 
Dimmulant, non orientur mortalibus astra; 
Altiue eat aciea ai.imi mittenda tagacio, 

Inque alio qnaerenda mali cunctis sequendum 
Uiribus.” 


So G. From the other MSS. Mr. Ellis 
recovers ostendnnt for ostentur, qmernulum 
aliquid for quaerenda mali, and iunctisque 
for cunctis. Perhaps quaerendum aliud would 
be nearer the sense of the passage than 
quaerendum aliquid: compare V. 311 : 

“ Ne lateant aliac vires aliena per astra.” 

H. Nettleshit. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SOME PALI AND JAIXA-TRAKRIT WORDS. 

Dedham School, Etecx. 

II. Nil mil. 

_ The word nilma occurs several times in the 
Ayfirniiigasutta, and is translated by Prof. 
Jacobi in various ways—by “inferiority,” 
“underground,” “moat.” These different 
meanings are at first sight somewhat puzzling, 
hecauso of the apparent want of connexion 
between them. An examination, however, of 
the several passages where the word nilma is 
employed will show that one sense underlies its 
various usages: 

“ Bhidurosu na rajjejja karaesu bahutaresu va 

icchalobhnwi na savejja dhuvam vatinam 
sapehiyft 

Sasaehiwi nima?iitejja divvawi maynm na 
saddaho 

tarn pnJibnjjha mahawe savvani nilmam 
vihiiniyu.” 

(Ayarnmgasutta i. 7, 8, vv. 23, 24.) 

Prof. Jacobi, following the scholiast’s inter¬ 
pretation, gives the following translation : 

“ He should not be attached to the transitory 
pleasures, nor to the greater ones ; he should 
not nourish desire and greed, looting only for 
eternal praise ” (23). 

“He should be enlightened with eternal 
objects, and not trust in the delusive power of 
the gods; a llrahnia/.a should know of this 
and east off all inferiority ” (24). 

(1) In verse 23, “looking only for eternal 
praise ” seems forced, for the true Brahman 
ought to look for what is lasting, and not for 
what is transitory. We ought, doubtless, to 
lead “ iecbalobham na savejja ’dhuvam vamiam 
sapehiya,” where ’dhuvam — adhuvam, “ tran¬ 
sitory,” “impermanent,” and eapthiyd = “re¬ 
garding.” 

(2) In spite of the commentator’s explana¬ 
tion, we do not think that nimamtejjd (= niman- 
tiayet) can mean “ should be enlightened,” 
but “should set before.” The usual meaning 
of the verb, both in Jain and Pali, is “to 
invite, offer” (with inst.). 

(3) The note in the Commentary_on nilma is 
“ n inn am karma mayn v;i.” 

(4) The phrase dived mihjd does not seem to 
denote “ the delusive power of the gods,” 


because neither Jains nor Buddhists held that 
divine beings, such as Tndra. had no real power. 
It was real enough while it lasted. The phrase 
“divine illusion” may, perhaps, refer to the 
belief in the mihjd of Invars, which was sup¬ 
posed to bring about transmigration, or to the 
wiles of Mara. We find mdyd associated with 
Mara in the following passage from Siiyaga- 
dawgasutta (i. 1, 3, 7, p. 74): 

“ Sayambhuna karfe loe iti vuttam mahesina 
Martha samthuya mdyd tea a loe asasae.” 

But the real origin of sorrow and rebirth was 
not owing to any “ divine illusion,” but to a 
man’s own evil actions, the true source of all 
karma. 

With these few remarks we would venture 
to suggest a slightly different rendering of tho 
Jaina verses: 

“He should not be attached to transitory 
pleasures nor to those that seem more (en¬ 
during). He should not cherish desire and 
greed, looking (only) at (that which has) sn 
impermanent form.” 

“ Ho should set before him lasting (joys),* 
and should not believe in any divine illusion 
(as the cause of sorrow and rebirth); a Brah¬ 
man should know this, and cast off all illusion 
(and so get rid of Karma).” 

We find the phrase “sawain numam vihft- 
jiia ” in Sftyaga'/amgasutta i. 2, 12, p. 54 : 

“ Savvappagam viukkassam savvam mi mam 
vihiiwia 

appattiam akammamse eya m aiiham mige 
cue.” 

Eradicating all desire and getting rid of 
illusion (as the cause of what is) sinful (i.e., 
anger, &c.), he is free from Karma, (therefore) 
the (ignorant) creature t should give up this 
(sinful) desire (kamabhavariipa). 

“ Etebim tihim thiinehim samjae satatam muxi 
ukkassam jalaxam nfimam majjhaftham ca 
vigiwicae ” (lb. i. 1-4, p. 97). 

Here nilma is explained by r the scholiast as 
having the sense of yah an a or mdyd. 

In Ayaramgasutta ii. 3, 3, §§ 1-2, we find 
that the Bhikkhu is enjoined to avoid nilma- 
gihani (underground houses), numdni (moats), 
valayani (fortified places), and gahamini 
(thickets). 

In »(7»ia-gihnni the first element has the 
sense of “ a sequestered spot,” “ a hiding 
place,” and numdni must mean “places of 
concealment.” 

In Suyagndawgasutta i. 3, 3, § 1, p. 180, we 
get a good instance of nilma in the singular as 
“ a hiding place.” 

“ Jaha samgiimaksdammi pitthato bhiru vehai 
valayam gabaxam nilma m ko janai parft- 
jayam.” 

“ When in the time of battle a coward secs 
behind him a dry ditch, a sequestered spot, or 
a thicket (to which he runs) who knows (in the 
midst of the fray of his) loss ? ” 

The Dipika has the following note on the 
words valaya, &c. : 

Valayam yatrodakam valayakareaa stbitam 
udukarahito va garta. Clahanam dhavadivriksa 
vritam sthanam. 

Nilmam pracbannagiriguhadikam ityfidistha- 
nani na<;ahetor alokate.” 

The various passages we have quoted show 
clearly that the true meaning of nilma is 
(1) concealment, a place of concealment; (2) 
illusion. 

Since writing the above, I find that Prof. 
Weber, inhisedition of Hula’s Saptai;ataka(p. 32), 
has noted the Jaina numa-giha = Ycrsteck, 
Gewahrsam, which he connects with the Prakrit 

* That is, such as arise from samadhi, Ac. 
t The ignorant creature is a foolish man. 


verb niimati or mimeti.* This, however, may 
be a denominative of nilma, from the root hnu, 
“to conceal.” Compare ninhuvi/janti (Hala 
657), a-ninhavamdiia (Spec, der A”uia, § 83). 

“ No ninhavejja viriyani ” (Ayaramga i. 5, 3, 
§ 1) is translated by Prof. Jacobi by “one 
should not abandon firmness”; but, if the text 
is correct, it ought to mean “ one should not 
conceal firmness”— i.e., “one should display 
firmness.” 

B. Morris. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

TrtE Clarendon Press will publish imme¬ 
diately a new and cheaper edition of the 
English translation of Prof. Weismann’s Essays 
on Heredity, including a list of articles on the 
subject that have recently appeared in Eng¬ 
land and America. A second volume, which 
is now in the press, will consist of four 
additional essays, with a preface by Prof. 
Weismann. 


Mr. W. nEiNF.MANN will publish almost 
immediately, as a new volume m his Berks of 
“Scientific Handbooks,” Oeodtsy, by Prof. 
J. H. Gore, of Columbia University, which in a 
brief compass describes the geodetic work pro¬ 
secuted in many lands and at divers epochs. 

Prof. Max Muller will preside over 
Section H (Anthropology) at the Cardiff meet¬ 
ing of the British Association, which opens on 
August 19. It is understood that, in his pre¬ 
sidential address, he proposes to give a retro¬ 
spect of the work done since the science wag first 
recognised by the British Association. He 
will then dwell on the advantages which 
anthropology may derive from the science of 
language, and likewise on the disadvantages 
which have accrued to the study of anthro¬ 
pology from allowing itself too implicitly to be 
guided by the science of language. He will 
have something to say, also, on the untrust¬ 
worthy character of the evidence on which 
anthropologists have often had to rely, and 
will recommend a more critical examination of 
the authorities. Among the papers promised 
for this section are: “ The Similkameen Indians 
of British Columbia,” by Mrs. 8. 8. Allison; 
“Burial Customs of New Britain,” by the 
Rev. B. Danks; “ Family Life of the Haidas,” 
by the Rev. C. Harrison; “ The Natives of 
Central Africa,” by the Rev. J. Macdonald; 
“Nicobar Pottery,” by Mr. E. H. Man; “ The 
Berbers of Morocco,” by Mr. J. E. B. Meabin. 
It is possible that Prof. Brinton, of Phila¬ 
delphia, may be present, and read a paper on 
the general subject of American ethnology. 

At Marlborough House, last Monday, the 
Prince of Wales presented the Albert medal of 
the Society of Arts for 1890 to Mr. W. H. 
Perkin, “for his discovery of the method of 
obtaining colouring matter from coal tar, a 
discovery which led to the establishment of a 
new and important industry, and to the utilisa¬ 
tion of large quantities of a previously worth¬ 
less material ” ; and the medal for 1891 to Sir 
Frederick Abel, “in recognition of the manner 
in which he has promoted several important 
classes of the arts and manufactures by the 
application of chemical science, and especially 
by his researches in the manufacture of iron 
and steel; and also in acknowledgment of the 
great services he has rendered to the state in 
the provision of improved war material and as 
chemist of the War Department.” 


Among the interesting plants shown at the 
last meeting of the Royal Botanic Society 
was a museum specimen of one which had 
recently died in the gardens—a victim to the late 


Cf. Nmiho (gopiiy) in Setu, i. 
(acchadane) in Gaiirfavaho 103, 226. 
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severe w nter. This was one of several speci¬ 
mens of the East Indian or white mangrove 
(Aricennm nivm) scut to the gurdens by the 
late Duke of Buckingham when Governor of 
Madras. For some years past these plants had 
flourished amazingly, thanks to the near 
approximation to their natural condition 
attained by keeping them in a very -wet state 
and watering only with sea water. Under these 
circumstances they threw up from the roots a 
number of offsets, or upright adventitious 
roots, of from loin, to 12in. high, and half an 
inch thick. In a space of 2ft. square as many 
as eighty appeared, looking like so many rakes 
standing up out of the water, and keeping as 
near as possible the same height above the 
Burface. The only explanation, so far, has been 
that offered by the secretin y, Mr. Sowerby. In 
its native state the trees form a fringe along 
the sea-shore and estuaries of great tropical 
rivers, lining the banks with a dense and im¬ 
penetrable mass of vegetation, which pushes 
itself further and further into the river or sea, 
and leaves behind the dry land it has reclaimed. 
In such a position these curious rootlets must 
be an immense advantage to the plant, enabling 
it to retain all the debris washed to the sides, 
and at the same time preventing the soil 
between the roots from being carried away by 
floods, &c. The plants of this species now 
growing in the society’s gardens are the only 
ones alive in this countiy. 

The following details have been published 
concerning the observatory which it is proposed 
to erect cn Mont Blanc. It will be remem¬ 
bered that last year M. Joseph Yallot erected 
an observatory and hut of refuge on the Bother 
des Bosses, 1:112 feet from the summit of the 
mountain ; but this undertaking is now to be 
eclipsed by the construction of an observatory 
on the very summit (Id,781 feet above sea 
level). The idea originated with M. Janssen, 
who stayed on the mountain some time last 
summer for the purpose of making meteoro¬ 
logical observations. In conjunction with M. 
Eiffel, and with the support of M. Bischoff- 
sheim, Prince Boland Bonaparte, and Baron 
Alfred de Rothschild, he has now elaborated a 
plan which is as daring as the Jungfrau rail¬ 
way. The observatory is to be entirely of iron, 
and is to have a length of 8d feet and a breadth 
of 20 feet. The iron roof is to have the spherical 
form of an ironclad turret, which the construc¬ 
tion will much resemble. The erection of such 
a building on the highest point of Mont 
Blanc naturally involves thorough preliminary 
studies, with which a Zurich engineer experi¬ 
enced in works on high mountains has been 
charged by M. Eiffel and M. Janssen. In the 
first place, it is necessary that a film founda¬ 
tion should be found for the supports of the 
building on the rock of the mountain. For 
this purpose a horizontal gallery is to be driven 
through the ice of the highest glacier until 
rock is met with, and by means of this gallery 
the formation and position of the rock buried 
beneath the ice and snow are to be ascertained 
and examined. If onco this has been accurately 
determined, a structure is to be designed which 
will give to the observatory a firm hold by 
iron pillars founded in tho reck. It is not 
stated how these pillars are to resist the move¬ 
ments of the ice. The question of how the 
heavy materials are to be moved to the top'of 
the mountain does not appear to give much 
concern; but, whatever method is adopted, it 
will certainly prove laborious and very ct stly. 
More is thought of the work of surveying, 
which was to have been commenced this month. 
Should the surveys prove the practicability of 
the plan, it is intended to proceed with the 
erection in September. 

The annual meeting of the French A ssociation 
for the Advancement of the Sciences will be 


held this year at Marseilles, beginning on 
September 17. 

Tiie Winchester College Natural History 
Society has just issued, under the title of 
Geological Notes (Winchester, Wells), a list of 
all the fossils as yet known from the chalk in 
the anticlinal of Winchester, giving the exact 
localities and zones. 


rniLOLOUY NOTEA. 

We understand that more than one hundred 
communications have already been promised 
for the Congress of Orientalists meeting in 
London this September. Prof. Gustav Oppert, 
of Madras, will contribute a paper showing the 
influence of the non-Aryan element on Hindu 
religion. 

The July number of the Scottish Ihritw 
(Alexander Gardner) prints tho sixth of Prof. 
Rhys's Rhind Lectures, dealing with “Certain 
National Names of the Aborigines of the British 
Islands.” His conclusions arc as follows:— 

“ The non-Aryan names of Britain and Ireland 
respectively were probably Albion and Ivcrion ; the 
latter lias bun retained in ‘ Erinn ’ and the 
former in ‘Alban,’ which has however retreated 
from the toutheiu portion of the island to the 
north. 

“The principal ncn-Aiyan name of the inhabit¬ 
ants of both ielnnds was some prototy pe of the 
word ‘ Piet,’ and traces of its use occur not only 
in Scotland, but also in Ireland snd Wales. The 
national name ‘ Piet’ was early translated into such 
Celtic names ns ‘Oitiithne’ or ‘lTydeiu,’ and 
‘boot’ ; also, perhaps, into other tribal names, the 
annotation of which has hern forgotten. 

“These islands were called tie blends of the 
Piets, or names to that, effect. Tint was the 
meaning of the Greek description n,no/i*ol 
and of Ynys Prjdcin ns applied in Welsh to 
Britain; and we seem to have a prehistoric proof 
of the use of the vocable ‘Piet.’ [—letj by 
continental Celts in the name of the Isle of Ictis and 
in that of Port us Jctius. 

“ Britauia is c. name which was formed frem that 
of the Britnnni [Brythons], ns the lie mans at. first, 
called the most important people of Pout hern 
Britain, whom they afterwards learned, frem the 
people themselves, to call Brittones. llritania at 
first only meant Southern Britain; and it has 
etymologically nothing to do with Pryde-in and 
numnairiil Nsiaci, except that its inllucnce caused 
the latter to he distorted into B,rro ckoI. so that 
the correct fonn disappeared from the MFS. 

“ The non-Aryan inhssbilants of a part, of Gnu), 
including what is known as Poitou, were known 
by names closely related to those of ‘l’ict’and 
‘ Ci nil hue’ : witness ‘l’ictoncs’ and ‘Chert onicuur.’ 
So the pre-Aryan occupants of the Gaulish country 
in ejuestiou, and those of the British Isles, must 
have been considered by the early Celtic 
conquerors to be of ene and the same race. 

“According to the conclusions drawn by the 
students of ethnology and eraniology [eg. Prof. 
Huxley], the skulls of seme of the dcscenelants of 
these pre-Aryan aborigiucs of the British Isles be¬ 
long to a type found sdso in the Basque country. 
And 1 am inclined to think that in prc-Arys.n 
times a neolithic race, which may be called Ibero- 
Pictieb, occupied Western Europe from the 
Straits of Gibisiltsrr to the Pentlund Firth and the 
Danish islands of the Baltic. 

“The rauge of that race might perhaps be more 
exactly defined by reference to a map showing the 
relative positions of the most remarkable mcgalithic 
erections of the West, sometimes called Druidic. 
For anything known to the contrary, these struc¬ 
tures may be regarded as monuments of the 
unsiccouutable energy of the Ibero-Pictisli race, 
whose existence 1 have ventured to suggest.” 

Pitot'. D’AlitlOlS HE Jl’BAIKVlU.E, of the 
College do Fiance, has published (Paris: 
Bouillon) Ihcrssult of a re cent course e.f lectures 
cn tho Gaulish nanu s in Caesar. This volume, 
which is to be followed by others, de als specially 
with that class of proper names that have -rir 
for their termination. After discussing such 


, „ . . -res and Bituriges, Ambiorix and 

words ns Catting , Jed tbrough Vercingctorix, 
Dumuonx, ho U Tho for “ cr name £ inter . 
to \ ercassivelaunt , lkf of warrio » alld ihe 
preted as “great c _ excellcntl good.” The 
latter to mean ‘ users, „• it £ Written in a 
volume abounds in leax f nted . It concludt8 
clear style, anel rs well 1 te hldtxe8 . Wo 
with no less than eight fc % face (hat tho 
are glad to see from the p. txhaus(ive 
pearance of Dr. Holder s ot deU , rred M 
(.attsc/ur biircu'/fSe/iatz has li . 

d’Arbois front making public his c j d a e 

researches in a somewhat similar tx 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Society for thf. Preservation of the Moncv ents 
of Ancient Kovi t. 

(At,mini Meeting, J'liadny, July l/ t .) 

The Earl of Wliarucliffe (president) in the chair.—* 
Among thoee present, were l’rof. W. H. Flower, 
General Donnelly, Mr. E. Mauude Thompson, 
Lieut.-Colonel G. T. Plunkett, Mr. A. S. Cole., 
Sir Edmund Henderson, Mr. F. Dillon, Mrs.. 
Ilaelure, Lady Seymour, Mr. K. W. Murruy, Mr.- 
E. J. Poynter, Mr. E. A. Wallis Budge, and Mr. 
J. Bryce. The report stated that the energies of 
the society in the past year had been directed prin¬ 
cipally to two points—the necessity for an official 
inspector or superintendent in Egypt whose duty 
should be the care of the ancient monuments, and 
an endeavour to do something towards arresting 
the gradual destruction of the Gieat Temple at 
Karnak. Statements concerning a proposed 
scheme for barring tlie Nile below l’liilae to make 
a vast reservoir for purposes of irrigation bad 
appeared in the public papers from time to time, 
nud recently various more definite communications 
bad been received by the committee on the same 
subject. T he result would be, it was acknowledged, 
to completely crivcr this beautiful island uud 
temple with water. There bad been some corre¬ 
spondence on this subject with the authorities in 
Egypt.; but as nothing hael ns yet. been decided as 
to nny scheme of irrigation, and as a committee 
would be appointed to consider the whole ques¬ 
tion, it might be considered as suspended for ther 
present, and the committee had thought, it, best to. 
wait before taking any further action; but they 
would not lose eight of this important matter, and' 
would oppose to the utmost of their power any 
engineering scheme which would involve injury or 
destruction to this well-renowned spot.— General' 
Donnelly moved the adoption of the report, which 
was seconded by Fir Edmund Henderson, and 
agreed to. The committee for the coming year 
was then elected ; and a discussion subsequently 
took place as to the proposed scheme for barring 
the Nile below Pbilae, the opinion of the meeting 
being evidently strongly opposed to the adoption 
of any system of irrigation which should involve 
damage to the temple. Mr. J. Bryce spoke of the 
wanton injury which was often inflicted on monu¬ 
ments in Egypt, and said that ho thought ilt 
would be necessary, in dealing with that matter, tci 
bring tlie question of jnrisdictien to the attention, 
of those from whom any system of inspection on- 
care was to emanate. 


FINE ART. 

Richard Redgrave: a Memoir. Compiled 
from bis Diary by F. M. Redgrave. 
(Cassells.) 

This Memoir lias a modesty well suited to 
its subject— a man who spent a long life iu 
tlie discharge of responsible official duties 
without forcing himself upon the public 
attention. Surrounded on all sides by per¬ 
sonages of greater distinction, like Sir 
Charles Eastlako, or of stronger person¬ 
ality, like Sir Ilenry Cole, bis official life, 
though of scarcely less value to the nation, 
was less thought of and spoken of than 
theirs. An artist of origiuality and talent,, 
whose work had no little influence in turn 
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ing the stream in the direction of a more 
faithful representation of nature, he never 
rose to groat prominence in his profession. 
Even when public honour in the form of a 
knighthood was offered him by the Queen, 
he declined it as unsuited to his mode of 
life. So it happens that these short notes 
from his intermittent Diary will be the first 
intimations to many that the Richard Red- 
grave, R.A., who died some three years ago, 
was a man who played no unimportant part 
in the art-history of his country. 

The Treasury Minute which awarded him 
his well-earned pension in 1875 bears testi¬ 
mony to the value of his labours “in 
founding and directing the existing system 
of art-instruction throughout the United 
Kingdom, and in establishing the art- 
branches of tho South KensingtonMuseum”; 
and however this system may be open to 
criticism after many years of trial, there is 
no doubt that it was a great and worthy 
work, well conceived and thoroughly exe¬ 
cuted, nor that it was the work of Richard 
Redgrave. Not less should be recognised 
the part that Redgrave played in securing 
for the nation the unrivalled collection of 
works of art in the South Kensington 
Museum. It, or a great part of it, was 
collected with much caro and labour, at a 
time whon taste and judgment requisite for 
the task were rare indeed. Here, again, 
was a work tho national importance of 
which can scarcely be overestimated. And, 
though he had valuable colleagues like Sir 
J. C. Robinson, it is more than doubtful 
whether Redgrave has ever yet received his 
due share of the credit for it; for not only 
did he mako special journeys on the con¬ 
tinent in order to purchase works of art for 
the museum, but all acquisitions from other 
sources during his long course of office had 
to pass tho muster of his approval. Of 
these matters the Diary does not tell us 
much. He never fails to give credit to the 
value of the services of Sir H. Cole ; but it 
is only now and then that he claims special 
merit for himself, ns in an entry of May 
26, I860 : 

“ May 20tli. —To-day tho Ellison gift of water¬ 
colour paintings was opened to the public for 
tho first time. I have taken much pains to 
secure the gift for ihe South Kensington 
Museum, and much trouble on the whole 
subject of water-colour art, of which there is 
now the beginning of a good collection, both 
in point of beauty and historically. I wonder 
whether I shall ever get the credit of having 
been the meanB of securing both the Sheep¬ 
shanks and tho Ellison gifts for the public.” 
Redgrave little thought, probably, at the time 
he made this entry that he himself was 
then securing his wish by the mere act of 
recording it. No one can doubt after read¬ 
ing this Memoir how sincere was his desire 
to secure proper national recognition of his 
nation’s painters, whether in oil or water¬ 
colour. Although he was a Royal Acade¬ 
mician (I am sorry to use the word 
“ although ”), he was zealous for the honour 
of painters in water-colour. When we have 
our promised really National Gallery, it is 
to be hoped that his name will not be for¬ 
gotten as one of the first who wished and 
worked for it. It is now thirty-two years 
since he wrote: 

1 It is a sin that English art has no national 
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representation. The liberality of individuals 
has done much, as, for instance, Soane, Vernon, 
Turner, and Sheepshanks; but why should not 
every man who struggles into fame have at 
least one of his best works well placed at the 
cost of the nation ? And then as yet we have 
not formed any collection of that purely national 
art, water-colour. I trust, however, that I 
have made a beginning at South Kensington 
Museum which will in time bear fruit.” 

Altogether, Redgrave’s services to his 
country were considerable, and deserve to 
be more widely known than they are; but it 
must not be supposed that he lived neglected 
or died unrewarded. On the contrary, 
having regard to his origin and his abilities, 
he may be regarded as a fortunate man. 
He was ready, industrious, versatile, and 
trustworthy, and he was an artist with 
skill in teaching and faculty for organisa¬ 
tion ; but he was not a man of any striking 
genius. After serving some years as a 
master of the School of Design, his services 
were so appreciated that, when he proposed 
to retire, he was offered the appointment of 
Art Superintendent. He had no common 
claim to the appointment, which may be 
said to have been necessary to carry out his 
own views. Ajs early as 1846 ho had 
written a letter to Lord John Russell point¬ 
ing out the faults of the then system of the 
School, and suggesting a scheme for its 
improvement; and one of the consequences 
of this letter was the foundation cf the 
Department of Practical Art, with himself 
ana Mr. (afterward Sir Henry) Cole as 
superintendents. No doubt his hard work 
at the Great Exhibition of 1851, and the 
Supplementary Report on Design which he 
drew up in connexion therewith, helped to 
demonstrate his fitness for the new post. 
It was in 1851 that he was elected to the 
full honours of the Academy, and the only 
drawback to the double success of these 
years was that it was impossible to push 
both to advantage. Although he never left 
off painting until he lost his sight, his pro¬ 
fessional career had gradually to be sacri¬ 
ficed to his official duties. Such regrets as 
this caused him had their compensation in 
the honour and usefulness of his position, 
and few men have probably lived happier 
lives ; for his was spent mainly in carrying 
into effect his own views with the full con¬ 
sent and appreciation of the government 
who employed him, not unaccompanied with 
the special favour of his sovereign, who 
offered him a knighthood in 1869, and gave 
him a C.B. on his retirement in 1880 . The 
Queen did not forget that Redgrave had 
been instrumental in carrying into effect 
the plans of the Prince Consort. Those 
who remember the effect of the Prince’s 
death (greater and more universal, perhaps, 
than that of any similar event in the 
memory of anyone living) will testify to 
the truth of the impression recorded by 
Redgrave. 

“ What a terrible shock ! too terrible for belief; 
and, when I rose and went out, and found that 
I was the spreader of bad news, I doubted if 
the letter sent me from the Museum could be 
true. Too true it was and is, alas ! but so 
unexpected that numbers of people in church 
looked round with astonished eyes when the 
Prince Consort’s name was left out of the 
Litany. And so the dull week drays on, and all 
feel now great the loss, how many noble 


qualities he possessed, and oh! more than all, 
what our dear Lady and Queen must suffer.” 

There is too little of this stamp in these 
extracts from Redgrave’s Diary ; but his 
recollections of his father, the notes about 
his family, his records of his fellow-artists 
and others with whom he was associated, 
bear continual testimony to his geniality 
and the warmth of his affections. The 
volume is throughout very good to read— 
full of excellent anecdotes, old and new. 
The freshest perhaps are those of Leslie, 
Landseer, Mulready, Maclise, and Herbert; 
but there is one at least of those about 
Turner which I do not remember to have 
met with before: 

“A/iril 30, 1878 .—I dined last night at Mr. 
Pender’s. Goodall sat next to me, and told 
me a story to the credit of Turner. Goodall 
said his father had told him that he had un¬ 
wittingly signed an agreement, in that careless 
manner too common with artists, to engrave 
a series of book illustrations from designs by 
Turner; and that, when he came to study this 
agreement, he found it contained clauses which 
laid upon him very serious terms, such, in fact, 
as he had never contemplated. He became 
much alarmed, and, on seeing Turner, he told 
him of his fears, and said, ‘ You alone can help 
me out of my difficulties.’ ‘How is that?’ 
said Turner. ‘ Why, by refusing to complete 
or to make the illustrations I have engaged to 
engrave.’ Turner said: ‘ That is a bad alterna¬ 
tive ; it would cost me £500 worth of work.’ 

‘ True,’ said Goodall, ‘ but I have been engraving 
your works for the last twenty-five years with 
increasing pleasure, and would you bind me to 
work on these to my great loss and in misery 
as I work 1' You will fill up your time in an 
equally profitable manner, and you will relieve 
me from engagements which, on signing the 
agreement with the publisher, I certainly never 
understood.’ Turner acceded to his request; 
but he said: ‘ I have done that which I never 
did before, and would not do for another.’ ” 

.Artists possibly may agree that this was 
“ to the credit of Turner,” but what would 
publishers say ? One thing at least seems 
clear—that it was not to the credit of 
Goodall. 

Perhaps the best anecdote in the book 
is one of Wilkes. It is certainly not new, 
for it was told by the late Lord Granville ; 
but however old, it is worth repeating for 
the sake of those who may not know it. 

“Once he asked an elector to vote for him. 
‘ No,’ replied the man warmly, ‘ I’d rather vote 
for the devil.’ ‘Yes,’ responded Wilkes, ‘but 
in this case your friend doesn’t stand.’ ” 

These anecdotes are only “ tastes ” out of 
a very interesting and entertaining book, 
the only fault of which is its brevity. 
Short as it is, however, it gives a very 
distinct impression of a very worthy and 
amiable man, who, without rising to the 
first rank as an artist, a connoisseur, a 
critic, or a teacher, yet did much valuable 
and memorable work in each of these capa¬ 
cities. 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 


HITT1TE DISCOVERIES IN ASIA 
MINOR. 


Under this title the Times has published 
(July 25 and 28) two long articles, forming a 
valuable summary of our present knowledge 
of the class of monuments called Hittite, deal¬ 
ing more particularly with the results gained 
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by Prof. Ramsay and Messrs. Hogarth and 
Headlam during their recent archaeological 
expeditions in Asia Minor. We must content 
ourselves with quoting the following summary 
of the writer:— 

“ Wc may best conclude with a brief outline of 
the various opinions and theories that have been 
stated with regard to the whole class of monuments. 

“In the first place, as to their date. The 
general view seems to bo that they belong to the 
period when the Hittites were a great people, in 
close relations, sometimes peaceful and sometimes 
hostile, with Egypt, i.e. 1500—1100 ii.c. Prof. 
Ramsay divides them into two classes: one, the 
earlier, comprising the monuments of Boghaz 
Keui and Eyuk, and those in the Eastern parts of 
Cappadocia; and the other decidedly later, com¬ 
prising those of Syria and Southern Cappadocia, 
especially at Ibriz. The former class is, according 
to him, more Egyptian in type, the latter more 
Assyrian. Recently, Dr. Puchbtein has argued 
that all the monuments belong to the later period 
(1000-700 « c.) ; while Dr. Winter, in reply to 
him, has maintained before the Berlin Archaeo¬ 
logical Society that all belong to the earlier period. 
On the other hand, Prof. Hirschfeld has asserted 
the existence of two distinct types, and has gone 
so far as to deny any community of character 
and origin, maintaining that the Syrian and South 
Cappadocian monuments may be perhaps Bittite, 
but that those of Boghaz Keui and Eyuk are 
non-Hittite and native to Asia Minor. 

“ In the recond place, as to the home of the 
people who created these monuments. M. Perrot 
and most writers, with the recent agreement 
apparently of Dr. Winter also, consider that Syria 
was the centre of their power, and that Asia Minor 
was subject to them. Prof. Sayce’s language has 
often been quite consistent with this view; but he 
is disposed rather to think that Asia Minor was 
the original seat of their power, and that they 
advanced into Syria. Prof. Hirfcbfeld denies all 
connexion between the people and monuments of 
Syria and those of Asia Minor. While in answer 
to him Prof. Ramsay has maintained that the 
original centre of the Hittites was at Pteiia; that 
they spread thence through Eastern Cappadocia 
into Commagcne and Syria in general, and thnt a 
later wave of their influence extended from Syria, 
through Cilicia, into the southern parts of Cappa¬ 
docia. Ad hue nub jttdtce Ha eat.” 


CO RRESPONDENCE. 

THE TEMPLE OP LUXOR. 

Norwood: July 26, 1891. 

Those interested in the preservation of the 
Egyptian monuments will be relieved on 
hearing from the distinguished Inspector - 
General of Irrigation that there is no immediate 
danger to the Temple of Luxor; some of us, 
perhaps, more from tho fact that it may now 
receive his special attention rather them from its 
actual state. 

If, in spite of the protection of the stone 
spurs (loose stones thrown against the bank, 
and not solid masonry), the persons living in 
Beato’s house (standing on the bank between 
the river and the Temple) were, as I was 
informed, afraid it would be washed away last 
high Nile, it shows at least that they, who had 
a strong personal interest in the matter and 
considerable experience in what happens to Nile 
towns, did not possess that perfect assurance of 
the man whose house is built upon a rock. This 
was last year, when the embankment had not 
been additionally weakened by the extensive 
excavations of the past winter, which must 
further have imperilled Beato’s and many other 
houses, besides the Temple. 

It was this now danger to the Temple to 
which I especially begged to call attention. 
And if anything could nave been put forth in 
defence of the way the excavations were 
carried on, I am quite sure Col. Ross is far too 
clever an advocate to havo left it unsaid. 

What else than “ censure ” is to be applied to 
a department which permits one of the most 
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ancient and important monuments in the 
world’s history, which is known to be in a 
decayed state and upon an insecure foundation, 
to be excavated—to have the supporting earth 
removed from columns and walls—and not to 
tell off a trained engineer to watch and direct 
the operations ? It needed small knowledge of 
the builder’s art to see that columns thus left 
would soon topple over. It appears they have 
already begun to do so. Will immediate orders 
bo now given to secure the othersis the ques¬ 
tion which should be asked of tho Egyptian 
authorities. 

As to the case of the set of the current 
against the east bank, I would venture to 
appeal to Col. Ross again to consider the 
matter on the spot. Doubtless in ancient times 
the river frontage of the city*, or least that part 
near the Temple, was protected by quays, of 
which now only a portion remains, and that, 
apparently, in a state far from secure. Has 
not tho time now arrived to extend the quay 
and put what remains in thorough repair 'i 
Also, as to the spurs ; should they not be of 
masonry and project further into the river :' 

Col. Ross speaks of the “ convenience’ - of the 
tourists. No one would desire to inconvenience 
them ; but is their convenience in escaping a 
short sandy walk to be considered when the 
safety of tho monuments is in question!' It 
happens, however, that now, when the tourists 
visit the monuments on the west side, although 
they have no sand on the east bank, there is 
nearly half of a mile of it on the island where 
they are landed from the first ferry. There is 
then a second ferry, involving abominable 
treatment to the donkeys in getting them into 
the barge. Those who remember the horrors 
of that ferry would probably prefer commencing 
with a tract of sand and landing on the opposite 
bank in one ferrying. 

There can be no question that, if at Luxor 
the river flowed evenly between the two banks, 
there would be less danger than now exists to 
the monuments on the east side. What Col. 
Ross can do in the matter of reducing the island 
opposite the town, and joining the remainder to 
the west bank, it is not for me to say. Con¬ 
sidering the interests involved, expenditure for 
such an object would surely be justifiable. 

In case it might be supposed that I attribute 
blame to the Inspector-General of Irrigation in 
this matter, permit me to disclaim such 
intention. All who read his admirable letter 
in the Academy some two years ago on the 
Beni-Hassan outrage will recognise his warm 
interest in the preservation of the monuments. 
But he caDnot perform the impossible. The 
fault lies with the government that refuses to 
apjoint an inspector of the monuments. Col. 
Ross and his chief, Sir Colin Scott-Moncrieff, 
have probably done more to promote the 
prosperity of Egypt and to improve the position 
of the /•Huhtin than any two men who have 
held office in Egypt since the time of the 
Pharaohs. The fact, however, of their being 
masters of the art of irrigation, and having a 
genuine desire to do justice to the cultivators, 
does not imply that they are conversant with 
the art of preserving ancient monuments, 
although, at the same time, those responsible 
for that duty should naturally belong to then- 
department. 

Since tho English have assumed control 
over the government of Egypt, order has 
been restored in the land, and the condition 
of the fellaheen has been ameliorated; but even 
when the kourbash has been laid aside and 
taxation lightened, the last word of civilisa¬ 
tion has not been said. The memorials of 
Egypt’s past greatness are now in our charge. 
They are the country’s most sacred treasures, 
and these we have shamefully neglected. 

I may add that not only ought the excava¬ 
tions at the Luxor Temple to have been con¬ 


ducted under the inspection of an engineer, but 
also the inscriptions and sculpture should have 
been proj>erly treated immediately they were 
uncovered. From the omission to do this, large 
passages of sculpture at the neighbouring 
Temple at Karnak now crumble beneath the 
touch, which, a few years ago, before suffer¬ 
ing from the action of the atmosphere, were 
firm and solid. Decomposition in some kinds 
of Egyptian stone appears to set in very rapidly 
after it is exposed to the air, a principal cause, 
I believe, being that the stone is saturated with 
nitron. It may not be too late to save tho 
sculpture, if the government would send a com¬ 
petent person having a knowledge of chemistry 
to wash the stone, and perhaps impregnate it 
with a silicate solution—as to this last sugges 
tion, possibly thoro is some other substance 
much better adapted for the purpose. 

Henry Wallis, 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


The committee of the Edinburgh Heraldic 
Exhibition, encouraged by the richness and 
extent of their display, and by the public interest 
manifested in it, jiropose issuing an illustratea 
edition of their Catalogue, giving plates ol 
the objects most distinguished by artistic beauty 
or historical association. It is not intended 
that profit should be made from this publica¬ 
tion— indeed, any surplus that remains from tho 
general funds of the exhibition is to be devoted 
to enriching the volume; and, ns the edition 
will be strictly limited to subscribers, those 
interested in the subject should lose no time in 
communicating with the hon. secretary, at tho 
National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. 

The memorial to Christopher Marlowe at 
Canterbury will be unveiled by Mr. Henry 
Irving—in the unavoidable absence of Lord 
Coleridge—on September 16 or 17. It has 
been executed by Mr. Onslow Ford; and it 
takes the form of a drinking-fountain sur¬ 
mounted by a bronze statue of a Muse, with 
statuettes representing characters from Mar¬ 
lowe’s plays. 

Accordixo to tho report for 1889 of the 
National Gallery of Ireland, tho total number 
of free admissions for that year was 72,591, of 
which number of persons 26,810 attended on 
Sunday. Of forty-four new students admitted 
to copy pictures forty were ladies; the total 
number of students’ attendances was 2025. 
The purchases made during 1889 included an 
interior, by Dirk van Delon, with figures by 
Dirk Hals, £213; a group of Saints, by Paul 
Veronese, £50; a portrait by Sir Peter Lely, 
£1 10s.; ajjortrait of Sir Richard Steele, by Sir 
Godfrey Knellcr, £20. The sum of £100 was 
presented to the National Historical and Por¬ 
trait Gallery by the committee of the Stuart 
Exhibition. 


The Prix de Rome in the section of sculpture 
have been awarded as follow : Grand Prix to 
M. Lavalley, pupil of MM. Cabanel, Maillot, 
and Bouguereau ; Premier second grand prix to 
M. Decheneau, pupil of MM. Jules Letebvre, 
Boulanger, and Benjamin Constant; Deuxieme 
second grand prix to M. Etcheverry, pupil of 
M. Bonnat. 


The new Salon, the Salon du Champ-de- 
Mars, has now firmly established itself. The 
exhibition this year has brought in 40,000 frs. 
more them last, and has enabled the Societe 
Nationtile des Beaux-Arts not only to pay its 
heavy expenses, but also to distribute “bourses 
de travail.” 


M. Rodin has been chosen to design the 
monument to Balzac to be erected in the Place 
du Palais Royal. The former project of Chapu 
has been abandoned as too expensive ; but the 
municipal council have allowed his family to 
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retain as an indemnity the advances amounting 
to 5000 frs. which were received by him. 

Tjif. pictures recently stolen from the 
museum at Rennes have been restored by the 
thief, and will shortly be replaced in their 
frames. 


THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

The announcement that Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones shortly takes a theatre for the performance 
of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s plays is on interest¬ 
ing one : it promises an experiment with which 
all writers are likely to be in sympathy. That 
with regard to the long pieces w hich fill the 
evening’s bill, certain changes are effected by 
managements, contrary to tho author’s wishes, 
is pretty well known. Arc these generally 
speaking wise or unwise, demanded or super¬ 
fluous Y —that is what remains to be seen. We 
are not ourselves amongst those who deny to 
the pursuers of a particular business the 
capacity of knowing their own business 
properly. A simple manager is not, broadly 
speaking, such a fool as to mjuire to be sot 
light by his dramatist in regaid to what is 
really telling upon tho stage. Yet many a 
simple manager is unimaginative, and most 
who have anything to lose are desperately con¬ 
servative. But then the business side of the 
matter has, after all, to be in the foreground. 
No author, unless he be a dilettante, can afford 
to lose sight of that. The author’s real 
grievance begins and ends, in most eases, we 
suspect, not so much with the manager proper 
as with the actor manager, who, whatever may 
be his sei vices to the stage in individual and 
exceptional cases, is, as a rule, very one-sided. 
He wants, not a piece, but ti part. From the 
view of that part alone does he survey'—or is 
inclined to survey—the whole performance. 
Now' an author’s point of view is at all events 
more central. What will be the outcome of the 
experiment Y 

We shall be interested in seeing what 
reception the reading public will give to 
Mr. A. W. Pinero’s plays, more than one of 
which is about to be published. One of them— 
it is “ Tho Profligate,” we believe, but we are 
rather sorry it is not the less immediately 
successful piece which was last performed— 
Mr. Malcolm C. Salaman is now editing. Why 
it is that a living writer of repute does not 
prefer to do the editing of his own plays wo 
cannot profess to explain; but in any case Mr. 
Malcolm Salaman is excellently fitted to do 
this office for them, his attitude towards them 
— as towards the best of dramatic literature 
generally—having always been one of the most 
intelligent sympathy. It is understood that 
Mr. Pinero’s stuge directions will be given with 
completeness ; and these, we believe, are wont 
to be singularly copious and exact, Mr. 
Pinero enjoying tho reputation of being the 
most punctilious of stage managers of his own 
pieces. Never probably did M. Montigny, at 
the Gymnase, insist more absolutely upon 
details deemed conducive to the perfection of 
the performance. 

We doubt w'hether Mr. Leonard Outram’s 
play—well noted as it unquestionably' was tho 
other evening at the Avenue—will hold the 
stage. It has indeed in some quarters been 
treated not very fairly ; for not only was the 
piece well played, it has distinct interest; it 
has even wluit lias been described to us ns 
“certain bursts of dramatic and nervous 
energy,” but “lacks,” says our informant, 
“sustained power.” The author is as well 
aware ns we are, in all probability, that the 
accident that the idea of the piece is derived 
from Mr. Browning’s “ In a Balcony ” cannot 
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long or substantially serve it. The piece must 
stand upon its own merits. It cannot appro¬ 
priate the genius of Browning, nor find itself 
excused by the circumstance that its stage 
faults recall those of the great poet. When wo 
want Browning, to Browning himself shall we 
turn—not to any adaptation, or expansion, or 
dilution of him. Mr. Outram has not produced 
commonplace. He might have been more 
likely to succeed if ho had ; for on the stage 
success comes generally—it may be contended— 
to absolute commonplace or to absolute genius, 
scarcely to anything between them. 

Saturday secs the production, probably, of 
the new melodrama by Messrs. Buchanan and 
Sims at the Adelphi. The cast announced is in 
some respects a departure from the familiar 
ones at Messrs. Gatti’s theatre. Miss Robins— 
who did so much even with Iledda Gabler— 
finds herself in it. 

Mu. David Christie Murray, who has 
recently returned to England, has arranged to 
produce his comedy drama, “Chums,” at the 
Globe Theatre on August 27. Mr. Murray 
will himself sustain one of the principal parts. 

A rook by Mr. T. Raymond Solly', entitled 
Ailini/ mid Hit' Art if Sjnech nt the Paris 
Ctmei nati'irr, is announced for immediate 
pmblication l>y Mr. Elliot Stock. 


MUSIC. 

Ml’S JO NOTES. 

Verdi’s “ Traviata ” was given at Covent 
Garden on Friday evening, July 21, with a new 
comer. Mine. Teleki, in the part of A’ioletta. 
She is an experienced and intelligent actress, 
and also praiseworthy' as a vocalist; she has 
no tremolo and no tricks. M. Maurel being ill, 
tho elder Germont was pdayed by Frances- 
chetti, but indifferently. The voice of the 
tenor, M. Hubert, is not pdeasant when he 
strains it. Signor Randegger was tho con¬ 
ductor. 

The students of the Royal Academy of 
Music gave a concert at St, James’s Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon. Miss Margaret Ford gave 
an intelligent rendering of tho first movement 
of the Schumann pianoforte Concerto. Miss 
Ethel Barns, formerly' a pupil of M. Sainton, 
pdayed the slow movement and Finale of Max 
Bruch’s seldom heard violin Concerto in D 
minor. She has excellent fingers, and plays 
with much taste and feeling. She was 
especially good in tho fine Adagio, and was 
well received. Miss Margaret Oriuerod song 
“ The Kelpie,” a Dramatic Cantata by M. L. 
Drysdale. The music is fairly interesting, but 
certainly not dramatic, and the orchestration is 
good. The programme included another 
novelty, Grieg's “ Bergliot ” (Op. 42), recitation 
with orchestral accompianiment. Miss Lino 
Aslnvell declaimed the lines with much effect, 
though her voice was scarcely strong enough 
for the large hall. Accompanied recitation has 
been attempted by various composers—Schu¬ 
mann, Liszt, Dr. Mackenzie, and others ; but 
has never come much into vogue. Grieg has 
provided some dignified music for tho lines of 
the old Saga telling of death and vengeance. 
He has kept the music duly subordinate, and 
in fact has shown great skill. The “ Siegfried 
Idyll ” was well performed by the students; it 
was, however, taken by Dr. Mackenzie at a 
slower rate than is usual. The hall was 
crowded. 

The death is announced of Franco Faceio, 
the eminent Italian conductor at La Scala. He 
directed the first European performance of 
Verdi’s “Aida” in 1872, and also the produc¬ 
tion of that master's “Ofollo” at Milan in 
1887 , and ufterwurds at London in July, 1880. 


Latin. 

French and German . 


English. 

Philosophy . 


TTNIYERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH 

U WALES. BANGOR, 

(Incorporate<l under Royal Charter.) 

Principal—M. R. Kkiciif.l, M.A., Fellow of All Soule College, Oxford. 
Departments. 

1. Arts. 

Rul'jecti. ^ Profest-ors. 

Greek. W. Rhys Rolierts, M.A., late Fellow of King 

C*dlere, rnmbridge. 

E. V. Arnold, M.A, late Fellow of Trinity 

College, Cambridge. 

Fret 1 uric Sinncer, M.A'(Camb.), Phil. Doc. 

(Leipzig). 

The Principal. 

Henry .Jones. M.A , late Clark Fellow of 
Glasgow University. 

G. R. Mathew*. M A , Fellow of St. John'* 
College, Cambridge. 

Welsh . Lecturer—.1 Morris done*, B.A., late Scholar 

of Jems College, Oxford. 

II. Science. 

Andrew Gray. M.A.. F.R 8 E 
j. J. JMihic. M.A , D.Sc., late Clark Fellow 0 
Glasgow University. 

R. W. Phillip*, M.A. (Camb.), B.Sc. (Lend.) 
late Scholar of St. John* Coll., Camhridg 

/.oology. Lecturer— Pliilin J. White. M.R. (Edin.l. 

Agriculture . Lecturer— Dougin* A. Gilchrist, B Sc. (Edin.). 

With Assistant l.EcrrK»:i«s aud Demonstrators. 

The next Session open* on 8- pteinlier 15th. 1891. Inclusive Tuition 
Fee, £l« a year. Registration Fee, £1 Is. LnU>rntory Fees additional, 
on the scale of £1 Is. per term if six hours a week. The College 
|xi«se*s*s extensive and wcll-c*piip|>ed Laboratories in Physics, 
Clnmistry. ati*i Biology. 

The College Courses include the Subjects for Degrees of London 
University in Arts ami Science. The Chemistiy, Bot-i-y, ami Zoology 
Courses are recognised f,.r Medical Graduation in the Universities of 
Edinburgh ami Glasgow, and Students can make one Annus Medicus 
nt this College. Tin- Science Course* are recognised for two year* of tho 
three years’degree course of the University of Edinburgh. Special 
provision is made for Electrical Engineering. 

The average cost of living (including College tuition fees) at Bangor 
for the Seasiou CC» weeks' is from £:«> to £40. A list of registered 
Lodging-house* iskept at the College. A Hall of Residencefoi Women 
was op.-md in Oetolier. Jssh. For detailed informati*»n as to Courses 
Entrance ami other Scholarships, Ac , apply to the Registrar, 

Bangor, July 1. 1MU. W. Cadwalapr Davies. 


Mathematics. 


Physics — 
Chemistry 


Biology ..., 


pALVINISTIC METHODIST or WELSH 

PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, 


BALA, NORTH WALES. 


Principal— Rev. T. C. EDWARDS, D.P. (Into Principal of the 
Univeisity College of Wales, Alicrystwjth). 

This College, first istablislud in IM17 for the traiuing of Ministers 
among the Welsh CalvinMir M<-iludists. will le OPENED ncx 
SEPTEMBER a* an exeliirix*Iv Theological College, into which al 
w ill l-c admitted wln-llu r candidal* k for the ministry or lay nun. A 
fee of £f» for the Se**i«.n wilt 1*’ charged in the ease of Students not 
candidates for the ministi}* among the Calvinistic Methodists. 

JJNIYEESITY of ST. ANDREWS. 

Thu CHAIR of LOGIC, RHETORIC, and METAPHYSICS bavin* 
In-come Vacant l>y the resignation of Professor Setli, Applications, 
acionipnnicd by copies of Testimonial*, may t>c lodged with the 
Secretary of the University Court until 1st Septemlwr next. 

The appointment will be made subject to such alterations as to the 
duties of the Chair as may hereafter he enacted by Ordinance of th 
Scottish Universities Commissioners. 

8t Andrews, 28th July, 1891. 

'■rilE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

-i- CRANT8 TH* 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of LL.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may he selected from any seven out of 
tweiitv-nine different subjects, the standard being the same as thnt for 
the >l..\. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, 
Aberdeen, Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff,Cheltenham 
Cork, Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester 
Liveritool, London, Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on Tvne, 
and Paisley. 

For Prospectus, Ac., apply to the Skcrktart LL. Scheme, tho 
University, St. Andrews, N.B. 

B orough of Nottingham 

Ml'SElM ku<1 ART UA 1.LEK Y. NOTTINGHAM CASTLE. 

ELEVENTH AUTUMN EXIIIRITION of 1-KTURE8 oml 
SI UL1TURES 

The above Exhibition will OPEN on SATURDAY, .September 15tii, 
|H!H. Works will be reeci\«d between (lie 4lb aud Mb of August, inclu¬ 
sive. Foinis anil all particulars can be bad on application. 

O. H. Wallis, Director and Curator. 
Nottingham Castle, July 10th, 1801. 

BRITISH INSTITUTION SCHOLAR¬ 
LY SHIP FUND. 


y* ar. tenable for two years were awarded in Painting t< 

Dudley Wallncr, Ed ward SpiUbury Swinaon, and Ralph Peacock ; in 
S< i i.ptcick, to Paul Raphael Montford; in Engraving, t » Arthur II. 
P.iickland ; in Aiutiith Tear:, to Hcher Rinuner. The Competition 
W*u ks can he seen at the Western Galleries of the Science aud Art 
Department. (Entrance from the Imperial Institute R**ad), from 
Monday, August J, to Saturday, August 8, both dujs inclusive, from 
10 a.m. to *> p.m. „ 

By order of the Trustc«. 

In the High Courts of Justice (("honcery Division), —-Vr. Justice 
t’hittg.—lie (; l{tf MlUt I It (J E <C SUSS) Limited, late of 
Lunger AVeg, E.C, 

1VTESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON have 

received instructions to offer for SALE by A UCTION, nt their 
HOUSE. 47, LEICESTER SOU A RE, W C., on TUESDAY. Aim st 11, 
at I o'clock precisely, the GOODWILL of the BUSINESS. COPY- 
RIGHTS, and STOCK, of the old established and well-known firm of 
GltnoMRKIDGE \ SONS. Limited, Booksellers and Publishers, late 
of I’atiyer Alley, E.C. Tin- Catalogue comprises many itopnlur pub¬ 
lication*, particularly the “Magnet Stories' Series—Shirley lfibbcni’a 
celebrated Woiks on Gardening—Carter’s Kt mdard Work on War 
Medal* (with (lie new edition now ready for publication V—Dr. Wonnell’a 
Popular Educational Series—Scientific Works—Juvenile Literature— 
Reference Books. Ac. 

Pirticulara mid Catalogue* maybe had of A. E. Goodciiild, E*n., 
Soli, tot, Grisham 1 Ioi.se. E.C ,: of A. R. K ino Farlow, Esq , F.C.A. 
iM.ntin A Fallow), 4. King Street, Che.il>*ide, E.C.; and of the 
A i * noN.LLHs as alnive, 
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THEATRES. 


A DELPHI THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & 8 . Gatti. 

On 8ATURDAY, Aug. 1, at 7.45, will lie produced a new 
and original drama, bv Geo. R. Siras and Robert Buchanan, 
entitled THE TRUMPET CALL. 


O M E D Y 


THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 9, HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

Messrs. C. Brookfield, W. F. Hawtrey, J. Nelson, G. Gurney, 
8. H. Leehmere, W. Wyes, and G. Guldens ; Mesdames Vane 
Featherxton, Ada Murray, Ethel Matthews, Edith Kenward, 
Ethel Norton, and Lottie Venne. 

Preceded, at 8.10, by FOR CHARITY’S SAKE. 

C R I T E R I 0 N THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Air. Charles Wyndham. 

This Evening, at 8.30, an Operatic Comedy, adapted from 
the French of Messieurs Auchan and Boucheron, by F. C. 
Burnand, entitled MISS DECIMA. 

The cast includes Messrs. David James, Charles Convtrs, 
Chauneey Olcott, Ttmplar Saxe, W. Dale; Mesdames M. A. 
Victor, Josephine Findlay, F. Frances, Lucy Buckstone, and 
Nesvflie. 

TP) R URY LANE T H E A T R E. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Augustus Harris. 

Every Evening, at 7.45, DRINK. 

Mr. Charles Warner, Messrs. C. Glenney. E. Gurney, J. 
Cross, W. Morgan, A. Phillips, H. Terriss, R. Power; Mes¬ 
dames Jessie Millward, Ada Neilson, Mrs. Billington, Alice 
Kingsley, and Kate James. __ 

T Y R I C T H E A T RE 

^ Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sedqeh. 

This Evening at 8.15. IxA CTGALE. 

Messrs. H. Monkliouse, C. Hoyden Coffin, Garden, Lev* is, 
Peachey. Mudie, and the Chevalier Hcovel; Mesdames Geral¬ 
dine TJlmar, Chments, Rose, Melville, Newton, 6t. Cyr, Clay. 
Sehubertb, Ellis, and Jefferiea. 

Preced e d, at 7.30, hy LOVE a nd LAW. 

TVJEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

Proprietor, Mr. Charles Wilmot. 

Manager, W. W. Kelly. 

REOPENING SATURDAY, Aug. l.-Grand itvival.- 
Sardou’s THEODORA. 

Messrs. Full*rMellish, Murray, Cerson, G. W. Cockburn, 
T. W. Percvval, Ix»lie Corcoran, F. Victor, Henry de Solla. 
Alker, Ludlow, Warton, &c.; Mesdames Bertie Willis, Lilian 
Seccombe, Louisa Wj att^and Grace Hawthorne. 

pRINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager. Mr. Horace Sedoer. 

This Evening, at 9, a Musical Play without words, entitled 
I,’ENFANT PRODIGUE. 

Pre ceded, at 8.15, by THE GYPSIES^ 

p R I N C 1 8 S’8 T HEAT R E. 

To-night, at 8, FATE and FORTUNE; or, the Junior 
Partner, by James J. Blood, by arrangement with Mr. William 
Calde r. 

Messrs. W. L. Abingdon, Geo. Barrett, W. R. Sutherland, 
Bassett Roe, Stephen Caffrey, H. Bedford, W. Cbeesman 
Henry Pagden, T. F. Doyle, Huntley Wright, John M. East,’ 
C. Med win, &c. ; Mesdames May Whitty, Cicely Richards, 
Bailie Turner, May Protheroe, &c. _ 

■ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 

*■ Cambridge Circus, Shaftesbury Avenue. 

Every Evening, at 8, IVANHOPI, 

Messrs. Eugene Oudin, Norman Halmond, W. H. Burgon, 
Avon Saxon, C. Kenningham, A. Owen, Copland, Wallace 
Brownlow, Stephens, Bovill, and Ben Davis • Mesdames 
Macintyre, Orocb l . and Donald. _ 

S avoy "theatre”. 

Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyly Cartk. 

Every Evening, at 8 30, THE NAUTCH GIRL. 

Messrs. R. Barrington, F. Wyatt, W. H. Denny, F. Thorn¬ 
ton, and C. Pounds; Mesdames L. Snyder, L. Rowe, A. Cole 
C. Tinnie, Sautm arez. Lawrence, and J. Bond. ’ 

O T BAND THE" A TEE. 

kD Lessee and Manager, Mr. Willie Edouix. 

On 8ATURDAY, Aug. 1, and Every' Evening, at 9, 

THE LATE LAMENTED. 

Messrs. Willie Edouin, Eversfield, Hawtrev, Cape, Barra- 
clough, and H. Standing :; Mesdames Fanny Brough, Edmund 
Phelps, E va Moore, and Venie Bennett. 

p E R R Y ’ S T H E A T R E. 

Every Evening, at 8.IS, THE LANCASHIRE SAILOR. 
After which, A COMMISSION. Followed by A PANTO¬ 
MIME REHEARSAL. Mesdames L. Linden, L Hanburv, 
Drummtmd, H. Dacre, TyrreU, Ford, and E. Chester: 
Messrs. B. Thomas, Forbes-Dawson, Elliot, C. P. Little, C. 
Coutts, Branwc mbe, and W. Grossmith. 

Mr. George Eduardo* has deoideil tntransfer the above nro- 
pramme to the SHAFTESBURY THEATRE on MONDAY 
Aug ust 3. _ 

yAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

Every Evening, at 9, THE MISCHIEFMAKEB. 

Messrs. Harry Paulton, Charles Fawcett, Philip Cuningham, 
John Carter, Whcatman, and Nelson; Mesdames Phyllis 
A j nan. Alice Bruce, B. Eversleigh, Florence Haydon, and 
Eoith Bruce. 

Preceded, at 8, by THE SEQUEL. 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 

SUBSCRIPTION LIB RARY, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 

1. —This Library is established, in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls ; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading 
Magazines and Roviows, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any other 
existing Library, from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and 
to any of these Depots a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 

2. —Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are 
registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in 
charge of the Depot at which they obtain their Books. Of the current periodicals, ono only at 
a timo is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not bo 
accepted for the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 

3. —The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 
exchange once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in tlio 
Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in 
unbroken and complete Sets. 

4. —London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be 
entitled only to the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount 
they subscribe; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to 
the London regulations. 

5. —Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advanco at any of 
the Railway Bookstalls. 

A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, 
and can be had upon application at the Bookstalls. Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings, for 
Gentlemen’s Libraries. 


M essrs, drummond & co., 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT CAREEN, W C., nre 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of II EKK 11ANFSTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary B->nk 
1 llnstnitions, Catalogue's, Advertisements, Ac., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
A CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens od 
view. Prices on application 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B IRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand. 

IWo per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
mouthly balances, when not drawn below £100 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bntik receives small sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravenschoit Manager. 

FURNISH your HOUSES or APART¬ 
MENTS THROUGHOUT I 


HOEDES’S HIRE SYSTEM, 

The original, best, and moat liberal. Suit* alL 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 

Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000. 
Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 

Catalogue*, Estimates, Pres* Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 
F. MOEDER, 

248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court Road, W. (Kindly note numbers ) 
Goods carefully Removed and Warehoused. 


j . DR. MACLAREN’8 NEW VOLUME. 

, Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. 

! THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 

London : ALEXANDER & 8HEPBEARD, 
_ 21 and 22. Furnival Street, E.C. _ 

H OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A 1 LOT OF LAND 
I FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

I The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full pmh'eulara post-free, 
1 on application. _ Francis Ravenm si-it. 1»mincer 

To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

I gRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, “ 

I gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 

I POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

X _ __PIES. Also^__ 

! J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 

| rpURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
j gPECIALITlES for INVALIDS. 

[ CAUTION—BEWABE of IMITATIONS. 

SOI,E ADDRESS - 

I 11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 

MAYFAIR, W. 


FRY’S 


Lancet —“ Pure and very soluble/’ 
Medical Times— “ Eminently suitable 

for Invalids." 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA 


Sir C. A. Cameron— “ I have never 

President Royal College of tasted pOCOa A 

Surgeons, Ireland. that I like so VJVyA 

well.” 

Paris Exhibition 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SON8 
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ELLIOT ^TOCK'SJIEW LIST, 

In handsome demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

History of Corea , Ancierd 
and Modern. 

' With Description of Manners and Customs, Language and 
Geography. Maps and Illustrations. 

By Rev. JOHN ROSS, seven years resident in Mnnchm ia. 


Also, by the same Author, price 7s. Gd. 

'The Manchus, or Reigning 
Dynasty of China : 

Their Rise and Progress. 


. k In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in clolA, price 5s. 

JDaydawn, Consolation, 

and other Poems. 

By J. MELLOR. 

'• TliciX is a deal of praiseworthy piety in Mr. Mellors 
'volumes. These poems have a frankness and sincerity of 
feeling ifhdti is 1 letter a thousand times than the direct* t ions of 
supmwe'ity 'that beset most modern minor poetry; and the 
book will* please that largo number of readers v.ho take 
nterest in a new expression of familiar truth.”—.SVjr toman. 


In crown Svo, cloth, price 3s. «!d. 

The Love-Hong of Barbara: 

A Narrative Poem of London I life. 

By CHARLES JOSEPH WHITBY.. 

*• \ Deserves strong commendation on account of the coneet- 
i He's, of its metrical form, the elegance of the dicti <*D, and the 
chaste character of some of the imaginative possa ges.” 

Cub i<- Opinion. 

•* Displays genuine poetical feeling and a great deal of 
originality .”—Liverpool Hady Tost. 


TRISCHLER & C O.’S 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Now ready, at all Booksellers and Libraries. 

FRENCH FICTION of TO-DAY- By 

Madame VAN ok VELDE. Beautifully Hlustrated with 
Twelve Portraits. 

DaVy .\v»'v says: ** Madame Van de Vehle has written two 
serious, yet light and amusing, volumes* on French Fiction of 
To-day. The authoress renders full justice to the exquisite 
sense of style in most French fiction.” 

*• Readers will gather from the lw>ok more information re¬ 
garding contemporary French novelists than from any other 
single book with which we are acquainted .”—Claigaio lit mid. 
In Two vols. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE SCUDAMORES.” 

JARDYNE’S WIFE. 3 vols. By C. J. Wills. 

/;/<i -it/nir Herald says: “Judged as a novel, the work is 
exceedingly clever. The parodies of the characters .intro¬ 
duced are gems in their way. Altogether the novel ia very 
enjoyable.” 

NEW BOOK BY B. L. FAB JEON. 

FOR THE DEFENCE. Dundee Advertiser .—“ A 

clever and ingeniously constructed story.” The tientl*- 
uv.«<“ Mi-. Farjeon’s name is always a guarantee for 
a story with a strong sensational interest and a great 
amount of originality.” Paper cover, la.; cloth Iwards, 
Is. Gd. 

NEW PRIZE NOVEL. -ONE SHILLING. 

THE ONLY WITNESS. By E. J. Goodman, 

Author of *• Too Curious,” “ Paid in his Own Coin,” Arc. 
PRIZES of £.'10, £15. and £5 

Areoth-rnl la - the PuMislu-rs for tin 1 threel*>t solutions of the mystery 
contained in this story ami to lie revealed in the lost chapter. Jit prescut 
placed in a sealed pack'd and deposiii-il ii the luind* of 
Mr GEORGE AUGUSTUS BALA. 

The K -.niny X> hvj *avs : “ The story is higltly sensational, nml the 
developments are of s.'> stJirtlinz a character, and are toht with such 
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BOOK ILLUSTRATION 
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AUTO-GRAVURE 
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J ust Published, 232 pp., fcap. 8vo, 4s. net, 

SiMrRix, Marshali. Limited. Stationers* Hall Court, E.C. 
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FRENCH FICTION of TO-DAY. By 

Madame VAN dr VELDE. Beautifully Illustrated with 
Twelve Portraits. 

Daily New /f says: “ Mndnme Van de Velde has written two 
serious, yet light and amusing, volumes on French Fiction of 
To-day. The authoress renders full justice to the exquisite 
sense of style in most French fiction.” 

“ Readers will gather from the book more information re¬ 
garding contemporary French novelists than from any other 
single book with which we are acquainted.”— Glasgow Ht mid. 
In Two vols. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SCUDAMORES.” 

JARDYNE’S WIFE. 3 vols. By 0. J. Wills. 

Glasgow Herald says : “ Judged as a novel, the work is 
exceedingly clever. The parodies of the characters intro¬ 
duced are gems in their way. Altogether the novel is very 
enjoyable.” 

NEW BOOK BY B. L. FARJEON. 

FOR THE DEFENCE. Dundee Advertiser. —“A 

clever and ingeniously constructed story.” The Gmtle- 
woman. —“Mr. Farjeon’s name is always a guarantee for 
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amount of originality.” Paper cover, Is. ; cloth boards, 
Is. 6d. 
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Arc offered by the Publishers for the three bent- point ions of themydtr y 
contained in this story and to In* revealed in the lust chapter, at prescii i 
placed in a scaled packet and deposited ii the hands of 
Mr. GEORGK AUGUSTUS SALA. 

The Erening Xeics nays : “The story is highly sensational, and th 
developments are of so startling a diameter, and are told with fu th 
terse rapidity, that when the early.chapters are read one hurries on 1 o 
the last with ever-growing curiosity and eagerness. The break is 
made at a point which plunge* the render into entiles* conjectures.’ 

TRISCHLER & CO., 18, New Bridge 8treet, Blnekfriai*. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


PRESS OPINIONS OF SOHE 

NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 

THE STANDARD says:- 

“ SO NEAR AKIN [3 vols.] is a clever story, 
and if it is a first book we shall look forward with 
interest to its successor.” 

THE ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says:- 

“ The denouement in SO NEAR AKIN is 
tragical, but is told with great spirit, while the 
character of the heroine is drawn with a skill which 
would alone be sufficient to prove that iu Mrs. 
BENGOUGH we have a new writer of high ability.” 

THE ACADEMY says: - 

“ THE ALDERMAN’S CHILDREN [3 vols.] 
is throughout a sensible and well-executed story. 
Mr. BRINSLEY RICHARDS is a deft hand both 
in construction of plot and in descriptive narrative. 
His book is thoroughly enjoyable.” 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH says: - 

“A story of middle-class life in which crime 
plays a more conspicuous part than love, is THE 
ALDERMAN’S CHILDREN. The plot of 
this somewhat sensational novel is characterised by 

considerable ingenuity and originality.There 

are smart sketches of character, notably those of 
Lady Looney, Madge Rose, and Chauncey Travers.” 


THE MORNING POST says:- 
“A country-town chronicle as well written as 
THE HALLETTS [3 vols.] has in itself many of 
the elements of a successful novel. When, added 
to these, the author has the simple yet graphic 
manner of LESLIE KEITH, it has a very real 
attraction for the lovers of wholesome fiction. The 
author has already shown talent for delineation 
of character, and iu her present work Andrew 
Hallett, his meek wife, and Lavy Moss are clover 
as well as vigorous sketches.” 


THE SPECTATOR says:- 

“ The general character of THE HALLETTS 
is well indicated by its sub-title ‘ A Country Town 
Chronicle.’ There is fairly solid structure of plot, 
but the interest lies in the quietly truthful delinea¬ 
tion of various types of character.” 


THE TIMES says:- 

“ THE UNDERGRADUATE [2 vols ] is an 
extremely clever and sparkling novel. The scenes 
in the Dissenting “connexion” in Seaborough are 
as full of knowledge and nearly as good as any¬ 
thing Mrs. Oliphant described in ‘ The Chronicles 
of Carlingford.’ ” 


THE HORNING POST says 
“Mr. DERING’S THE UNDERGRADUATE 

is on somewhat new lines. He treats the difficult 
incident of his hero’s love for the professor’s wife 
with as much tact as can be desired, and not 
without a touch of humour.” 


Also, now ready. 

EVELYN S CAREER. By the Author 

of “ Dr. Edith Romney.’’ 3 vols. 

AND 

VIOLET MOSES. By the Author of 

“ Mr. Bazalgette's Agent.” 3 vols. 

A NEW AND POPULAR EDITION READY 
THIS DAY. 

ALAS! By Rhoda Broughton. In 

1 vol., crown 8vo, Os. 

Forming the latest addition to BENTLEY’S 
FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

FubllshfiB In Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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Just published, New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 7s. <>d. 

Includin'/ a list of Enylish and American articles on the subject of 
the Volume publish'd since the apputranee of the jiist edition. 

ESSAYS upon HEREDITY and 

KINDRED BIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS. By Dr. 
AUGUST WEISMANN, Professor in the University of 
Freiburg in Breisgau. Edited by E. B. POULTON, 
M.A., F.R.8., F.L.8., F.G.S.; 8ELMAR 8CHONLANI), 
Ph.D., Hon. M.A. Oxon.; and A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., 
F.L.8. 

%• This Volume contains the Essays which composed the First 
Edition. Vidnme. II., to be issued shortl //, tr HI contain four 
additional Essays, with a Preface by Dr. Weismann. 


Just published, Fifth Edition, crown Svo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Posthumous Works of Thomas De Quince;/. 
Edited from tho Original MSS., with 
Introductions and Notes. By Alexander 
H. Japp. Vol. I. (Heinenmnn.) 

The publication of Do Quineey’sfragmentary 
MSS. necessarily reopens a discussion which 
can never be definitively closed, because no 
general principle will cover all the cases 
that have arisen or that may arise. The 
question concerning tho rights and duties of 
survivors with regard to the unfinished, 
unrevised, or in any way incomplete work 
which an author leaves behind him may 
in diverse circumstances bo legitimately 
answered in different ways ; and considera¬ 
tions which in one instance ought to have 
preponderating weight may in another bo 
minimised or altogether disregarded. A 
conscientious editor will necessarily feel some 
concern both for tho reputation or con¬ 
jectured wishes of the author and for the 
interests of the reading public ; and in cases 
where there seems any conflict between his 
responsibilities to the dead and to tho living, 
the diificulty of the decision should be gene¬ 
rously recognised by any person who under¬ 
takes to criticise it. 

Ho far as the present work is concerned, 
there is little doubt that among candid 
judges the verdict upon Dr. Japp’s latest 
editorial performance will be one of general, 
if not of wholly unreserved, commendation. 
Among critics of unmistakable competence 
there are to be found widely varying esti¬ 
mates of De Quincey’s intellectual and lite¬ 
rary importance, but even thoso who are least 
enthusiastic will admit that hardly anything 
from his pen is likely to be wholly devoid of 
some kind of interest or value. Such an 
admission suffices to justify the scheme of 
the present work. Its execution is necessarily 
more open to criticism, though every critic 
is certain to be influenced by those personal 
tastes and preferences which cannot boast a 
logical justification, but must be taken on 
their own merits for what they are worth. 
Probably the general impression will be 
that Dr. Japp’s gleaning has been a little 
too indiscriminately inclusive. Though 
ho makes no explicit statement to that 
effect, he seems to be of opinion that 
every intelligible sentence written by De 
Quineey is worthy not merely of preser¬ 
vation but of publication; and he accordingly 
includes in his collection of Posthumous 
Works not only papers which, being 
wholly or in parts finished productions, are 
therefore more or less deserving of the 
same, but mere memoranda that not in¬ 
frequently are too casual and fragmentary 
to possess even the interest of suggestive¬ 


ness. There is undoubtedly much that can 
be read with pleasure in tho collection of 
isolated paragraphs arranged in groups 
under tho general heading “Brevia”; but 
it may be doubted whether as a whole it 
can be regarded as an adequate return for 
the drudgery which Dr. Japp has devoted 
to its compilation. A passage in his general 
introduction is worth quoting, both as a 
fragment from the autobiography of a 
painstaking editor and as a description of 
the bewildering methods of work favoured 
by a great writer. 


“ His [De Quincey’s] habit was to mako notes 
just as they occurred to him, and on the sheet 
that ho chanced to have at tho moment before 
him. It might be the ‘ copy ’ for an article in¬ 
deed, and in a little square patch at the corner— 
separated from the main text by an insulating 
line of ink, drawn round the foreign matter- 
through this, not seldom, when finished he 
would lightly draw his pen ; meaning probably 
to return to it when his MS. came back to him 
from the printer, which accounts, it may be, 
in some measure for his reluctance to get rid of, 
or to destroy, ‘ copy ’ already printed from. 
Sometimes we have found on a sheet a dozen or 
so of lines of a well-known article; and the 
rest filled up with notes, somo written one way 
of tho paper, some another, and now and then 
entangled in the most surprising fashion. In 
these cases, where tho notes of course were 
meant for his own eye, he wrote in a small 
spidery hand, writing with many contractions 
-a kind of shorthand of his own, and very 
different indeed from his ordinary' clean, clear, 
neat penmanship. . . . Pages of articles that 
had already been printed were intermixed with 
others that had not; and the first piece of work 
that I entered on was roughly to separate the 
printed from the imprinted—first having care¬ 
fully copied out from tho former any of the 
spidery-looking notes interjected there, to 
which I have already referred. The next pro¬ 
cess was to arrange the many separate pages 
and seeming fragments into heaps by subjects; 
anil finally to examine them carefully and 
with a view to ‘ connexions ’ to place them 
together.” 

Wo have not all edited De Quineey, but 
many readers of tlio Academy have per¬ 
formed tasks the remembranco of which 
will help thorn to a sympathetic under, 
standing of I)r. Japp’s experiences. When 
arduous work of this kind has been so 
conscientiously performed, it seems un¬ 
gracious to ask whether the game proves 
to be worth the candle ; but the question 
will mako itself heard, and the only possible 
answer is not that which one would like to 
give. Indeed, so far as it is possible to 
judge from internal evidence—and none 
other is available—thoso portions of this 
volume which represent tho greatest amount 
of editorial labour, especially labour “ with 
a view to connexions,” are not tho most 
but the least valuable. To say nothing of 
trivialities — for a roinark which seems 
utterly trivial to one reader may be full 
of suggestion to another—many of the 
more elaborate passages in the “Brevia ” are 
utterly lacking in both intellectual coherence 
and mere verbal lucidity. An enumeration 
of such passages would occupy space that 
can be more profitably utilised, and on the 
same ground illustrative quotation is im¬ 
possible ; but the reador who turns to the 
note, or whatever it may be called, which 
occupies pages 244-5, will soe a typical 


example of the defect referred to. Th e 
opening statement of the proposition to b° 
demonstrated, and the greater part of tho 
demonstration itself, are really unintelligible) 
probably because—like that kind of cipher 
based upon a volume used by writer and 
receiver—the key is to be found in other 
writings of De Quineey, from which the 
passage is here dissociated, and which the 
reader may not bo able to identify. 

Outside the “ Brevia ” there is less evi¬ 
dence in support of a charge of indiscrimin¬ 
ateness in inclusion; and the volume contains 
much for which every lover of De Quineey, 
and of literature, cannot fail to be grateful. 
Even were they not to be found in the open- 
iug pages, every reader would turn first to 
the four additions to the “ Suspiria de 
Profundis ” series, which, alas, is destined 
to remain for ever incomplete. Concerning 
this series, Dr. Japp, in his introduction, 
gives some interesting information. The 
original scheme comprised thirty-two num¬ 
bers, only eleven of which appear in Messrs. 
Black’s editions of De Quincoy’s works— 
indeed, Dr. Japp, by the typographical 
dagger printed against various items in his 
list, indicates only nine, but ho omits to 
mark “ Levana and our Ladies of Sorrow ” 
and “ Savannah-la-Mar," which have long 
boon familiar to all students of De Quincoy. 
It is not quite clear, from Dr. Japp’s narra¬ 
tive, how many of the thirty-two were 
actually written and how many only 
planned; but evidently more than twenty 
of thorn oxistod in a more or less complete 
form, and five or six of these were destroyed 
by the fire described by De Quineey in his 
prefatory notice to the enlarged edition of 
tho Confessions (Novembor, 1850). The four 
now recovered aro entitled “ The Dark 
Interpreter,” “ The Solitude of Childhood,” 

“ Who is this Woman who beekoneth and 
warnetli me from the Place whore she is, and 
in whosoeyes isWoefid Remembrance ? ” and 
“The Princess who overlooked one Seed in a 
Pomegranate.” Of those the third is the 
only one which has the appearance of being 
finished, the first being incomplete by a 
considerable hiatus, while the second and 
fourth are little more than elaborate notes, 
which are less interesting than some of the 
briefer notes that follow. The third is, how¬ 
ever, hardly less perfect in the indescribable 
magic of its imaginative suggestion and 
rendering than the most famous of its pre¬ 
decessors ; and tho first is noteworthy as the 
most explicit embodiment of the idea which 
Dr. Japp declares—perhaps a little too 
unreservedly—to bo the “master-idea” of 
the series: 

“ tho power which lies in suffering, in agony 
unuttered and unutterable, to develop the 
intellect and the spirit of man, to open these to 
the ineffable conceptions of the infinite, and to 
some discernment, otherwise impossible, of the 
beneficent might that lies in pain and sorrow.” 

The “Brevia” and the new “Suspiria” fill 
about half of Dr. Japp’s volume, the re¬ 
mainder consisting of essays, which are very 
unequal in length, weight, completeness, 
and finish, and of passages originally written 
as integral portions of the Confessions and 
other works, but omitted for various reasons 
from all editions yet published. A con¬ 
siderable number of the essays deal with 
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theological or Biblical subjects; and one | 
little group of them—especially when taken 
in connection with the iirst section of the 
“Brevia”—provides good ground for 3 >r. 
Japp’s suggestion that one of ]>e Quineey’s 
unaccomplished schemes was a great work 
on “ Paganism and Christianity,” devoted 
to tho thesis that Paganism had exhausted 
all tho germs of progress that lay within it, 
and that human progross in post-pagan | 
times is due exclusively to Christianity, 

“ which, in opening up a clear view of 
the infinite through purely experimental 
mediums in man’s heart, touched to new 
life science, philosophy, art, invention, and 
every kind of culture.” His main proposi¬ 
tion evidently would have been to this effect 
—that Christianity not merely gave a new 
force to impulses founded on pre-existent 
sensibilities, hut that it actually extended tho 
gamut of spiritual sensation ; tho sense of 
sin, for example, being a form of conscious¬ 
ness introduced in its entirety by Chris¬ 
tianity, of which no germ is to be found in 
the recorded thought of the pagan world. 

The purely literary papers are not numer¬ 
ous; but tho “Thoughts on Biography” 
and the essay on “ Great [literary] Forgers ” 
are pleasantly Do Quinceyan, as is also his 
return to the old theme “ Murder as a Fine 
Art,” with its characteristically subtle 
passage upon the power given by obscurity. 
Thero is also a metrical translation of a 
passage in Voss’s Luice, which is not likely 
to convert the decriers of English hexa¬ 
meters, and which is mainly of worth us 
the occasion for an introductory letter on 
the general principles of verse translation, 
full of sound sense and freer from subtlety 
and paradox than is De Quincey’s ordinary 
treatment of kindred themes. Of tho one 
fault of tho collection—its over-inclusive- 
ness—enough lias been said ; and it is a 
fault which may easily he pardoned to an 
editor who has given us so much that we 
are glad to have and that is well worth 
having. 

James Ashcuoft Noble. 


Sir Richard Church , CD., G.C.JT., Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Greeks in tho 
War of Independence. By Stanley Lano- 
Poole. (Longmans.) 

The subjoct of this memoir, Sir Richard 
Church, without being a man of first-rate 
abilities, possessed so strong a vein of 
originality that he was destinedfrom the first 
to make a mark in the world. His character 
comprised a number of elements which are 
rarely found together—love of adventure 
combined with coolness of judgment, strong 
patriotism with philanthropy and sympathy 
for the oppressed, great industry and per¬ 
severance joined with dashing gallantry, 
and a warm interest in wild, half-civilised 
natures with tho power of reducing them 
to order. In this way he wns fitted to carry 
out perilous enterprises, and to obtain in¬ 
fluence over strange people ; and for such 
services there were ample opportunities 
during the first thirty years of the present 
century. 

The commencement of his career was 
not tho least rcniarkablo part of it. Born 
and bred a member of tho Society of 


Friends, at sixteen years of ago he ran away 
from school and enlisted in the army. His 
father must have been a man of good sense, 
for lie recognised that it was easier to make 
a Hunker into a soldier than a soldier into 
a Quaker, and accordingly purchased a 
commission for him. This was in tho year 
1800; and lie was at once despatched to Egypt 
to serve under Sir Ralph Abercromby, and 
in tho March following took part in the 
battle of Aboukir and tho expulsion of tho 
French from that country. As contem¬ 
porary documents relating to this expedition 
are very scarce, a letter of Church’s giving 
an account of it, which is here printed, is of 
considerable value. At this early period ho 
was an ardent student, and ho soon made 
himself familiar with tho French and 
Italian languages, the knowledge of which 
was of groat service to him in his subse¬ 
quent employments. We next find him at 
Messina serving in tho Sicilian expedition of 
1800; and during this he was engaged at 
the battle of Maida on the Calabrian const, 
by which tho French were for a time driven 
out of that part of Italy. Subsequently, 
for two years (1800-8), as lieutenant under 
Hudson Lowe, ho held the upper town of 
Capri as a look-out place in the very eyes 
of Jerome Buonaparte at Naples, and it was 
not until after his removal from that com¬ 
mand that the island was taken. In 
1809-14 he took an active part in the 
capture of tho Ionian Islands from the 
French, and both his knowledge of lan¬ 
guages and his influence over untrained 
natives rendered him very useful in this 
service. Ho now ventured to enrol a 
regiment of Greek volunteers, for even 
during his campaign in Egypt ho bad 
formed a high opinion of tho capacities of 
that people. On this subject ho writes to 
his mother in 1811 : 

“ To you, mother, I do not boast; but I have 
now, thunk God, divested those men of preju¬ 
dices rooted by ages, and converted them from 
the most lawless of mankind, not only into 
good soldiers, but also into praiseworthy mem¬ 
bers of civilised society. Theso men, who once 
knew no law but their sword, are now the 
admiration of the inhabitants for their correct, 
quiet, and obedient conduct. My maxim has 
been to treat them with mildness and humanity, 
and by that moans I have succeeded in guining 
the love of these people beyond what can be 
imagined. The number of recruits that flock 
to me from all parts of Greece is really extra¬ 
ordinary.” 

At tho head of this Greek rogiment ho 
captured tho strong castle of Santa Maura, 
but in tho moment of victory his left arm 
was shattered by a bullet. To recover from 
the effects of this he was allowed to go on a 
tour through Greece and to Constantinople, 
where ho commenced his friendship with 
Stratford Canning, who was already minister 
there. After tho peace of 1814, when ho 
was no longer required for active service in 
tho English army, his love of adventure 
forbade his remaining idle ; and after 
he had been employed by his own 
government on various missions, wo 
lind him, in 1817, undertaking for the 
Neapolitan government to suppress tho 
secret societies in South Italy, which, from 
tho atrocities that they committed, had 
become the terror of the rospeetable popula¬ 


tion, and which up to that time both tho 
central government and tho local autho¬ 
rities had been powerless to deal with. 
This task he accomplished in tho course of 
ft few months, mainly through the absolute 
fearlessness with which ho went about in 
the most disturbed districts, though in 
constant peril of his life ; for the conspirators 
were cowed by his re oluto action, and the 
confidence of tho people at largo was pro¬ 
portionately' raised. Ho continued to rule 
tho Apulias for two years from this time; 
and so highly was this work of dtliveranco 
appreciated, that 

“ the grateful people held solemn services of 
thanksgiving in every church in the provinces, 
a commemorative column was erected at Lecce, 
and the freedom of the city and the sword of 
honour were presented by tho citizens to tlicir 
deliverer.” 

Ho is described at this time as being 

“below the middle height, extremely well 
built, spare, sinewy, and active, with a well- 
proportioned head, sharp, piercing eyes, rather 
aquiline nose, and a closely compressed mouth, 
denoting gl oat thinness and resolution.” 

Wo now come to tho most important part 
of Church’s career. In 1821 tho Greek War 
of Independence broko out, and for some 
time the course of events proved favourable 
to the cause of liberty; but at length the 
tide turned, and in 18215 tho fortunes of the 
Greeks had reached their lowest ebb. 
Mesolonghi had fallen; Ibrahim Pasha 
occupied tho Peloponnese, and by his bar¬ 
barous ferocity had struck terror into the 
inhabitants; and all Attica, with the ex¬ 
ception of tho Acropolis of Athens, was in 
the possession of the Turks, who also com¬ 
manded the shores of the Corinthian Gulf, 
and many points in the interior of Northern 
Greece. Already, in 1825, Church had 
been in frequent communication with Mr. 
Canning, who wns thou foreign minister, 
on the subject of the future of Greece; and 
in the following year an official invitation 
came to him from the Greek administration 
to undertake the office of generalissimo of 
their forces. This was backed by a per¬ 
sonal appeal from tho famous chieftain 
Colocotrones, who was ono of those that 
had served under Church in the Ionian 
Islands. Ho at once accepted the position, 
though ho was well aware of the difficulties 
of the task, and arrived in Greece in the 
spring of 1827. Tho first operation in 
which he took part was the ill-advised 
attempt to relieve the garrison of the 
Acropolis, which was forced on contrary to 
his advice by tho rashness of Lord Cochrane, 
and ended in failure. After this he devoted 
himself to strengthening theposts which were 
available for dei'eneo, and reorganising tho 
forces of the insurgents, until tho battle of 
Navarino was fought in October of the same 
year. This gave him the opportunity of 
carrying out the plan which he had advo¬ 
cated from the first, of causing a diversion 
by raising the western provinces, Acarnania 
and Epirus. Accordingly, after establishing 
himself at several points in that region, he 
at length obtained a safe base of operations 
in the gulf of Arta; and though he found 
the interior occupied by numerous Turkish 
garrisons, and his own resources were most 
scanty, by June 1829 he was in complete 
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possession of Aearuauia and Aetolia. 


Prosaic, clumsy refrains like this mar some served to croato an impression, and too 
of the writer’s best work. There are pieces often, as soon as they are knocked down on 

of graceful trifling; some few of a grimmer one site, they reappear in another and per- 

cast, as a “ Pock less Record,” made up of Imps more inaccessible spot. The historical 
five quatrains. We quote the last throe : jerry-builder is generally a strong political or 

“ When tlic call comes to go, we will take you theological party-man, and he thus finds an 

As near as we can to the door, audience already' inclined to accept his 

In farewell by the hand we will shake you. sectarian viow of the growth of civilisation. 
What can we do more r In Gormany he not uncommonly brings to 

“ What matter to us if your pastime the support of his structure an appearance 

lias its cost '? \ on will have to atone. _i- i, „„ •„ 1 • . • 

We have bid you good-bye for the last time. of learning which in itself cairies conviction 

You must face it alone totho mindsof theurnnitiatod. Itisthisparty- 

“ We will stay the mad whirl in our sorrow ®P irit w j lidl in th ? laat three hundred years 
For a moment— a day—but no more ; lias produced as rich a crop of myths as wore 

And the wheel will bo turning to-morrow ever brought together oven in tho childhood 

As fast as before." of a civilisation. Notably Germany, the 

“ Charyhdis ” itself, one of tho most highly very booksellers of which are able to 

finished efforts, is yet grimmer. We could asterisk in their catalogues the distinction 
wish that the space at our disposal permitted between Protostant and Catholic historians, 
us to quote more. So much is good, so is largely responsible for the fabrication of 


result of this was of the first importance for of the writer’s host work. There are pieces 


Greece. Had not tho western provinces 
been in the hands of tho Greeks when tho 
new stato was constituted, it would have 
been limited to the Peloponneso, according 
to the arrangement contemplated by Capo- 
distrias, who was then president of Greece. 
As it was, in the first instanco tho districts 
which Church had conquered were ordered 
to bo given up to Turkey, a proceeding 
which called forth an indignant letter of 
remonstrance from that general; but two 
years later, in 1832, the frontier was recti¬ 
fied by the efforts of Lord Palmerston and 
Sir Stratford Canning, and those provinces 
were finally united to Greece. The re¬ 
mainder of Church’s long life of ninety 
years was spent peacefully at Athens ; and 


the soldier who fought against the first llg ( 0 quote more. So much is good, so 
Napoleon before ho was emperor sur- little entirely good, that selection is dilli- 

_ 11 j. 1. „ _.1 . J 1 . 


of graceful trifling; some few of a grimmer 
cast, as a “ Reckless Record,” made up of 
five quatrains. We quote tho last throe : 

“ When the call comes to go, we will take you 
As near as we can to the door, 

In farewell by the hand we will shake you. 
What can we do more r 

“ What matter to us if your pastime 

lias its cost'' You will have to atone. 

We have bid you good-bye for the last time. 
You must face it alone. 

“ We will stay the mad whirl in our sorrow 
For a moment—a day—but no more ; 

And the wheel will be turning to-morrow 
As fast as before.” 


vived to witness the fall of the second cult. But perhaps wo shall do host to 
empire at _ Sedan. The epitaph on his en ,l this brief notico with one of our 
monument in the cemetery at Athens is ono author’s Naturo poems, which, along with 
which most mon might envy : others, such as “A Snowstorm,” “My 

“ Richard Cnrncii, General, udw, having Cloud,” &o., are, wo think, his most in- 
U" et } l'iiivolf and all that, he hail to rescue a dividual utterances ; and it is with these in 
1 hnstuni rare from oppression, ami to male niind that we say again the book contains 

(,rme “ hrtd . J, ; T ht : scrrice ’ T. matter which it would bo difficult to replace. 

(naonqst her people , rests here m ptaec ami faith , ArT>i*i i-ii ii* n 

•' rij 1 . 1 _ t t , , , Mr. iuiskin lias laid down, once and tor all, 

Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole lias told tho j-} 10 pathetic fallacy, wheroby wo invest 
story of Church s ife in the present volume Nature with our own j oys or sorrows. This 
w.th skill and judgment; and tho concise- falla , y is tho product „f mo dern times, and 
ness of his narrative, which is confined to (lraW8 man int0 c ., osor relationship with 
the principal episodes ot his hero s career, NaturG than the silnilos of the old world, 
contrasts favourably ' T1 fh the usual pro- e y ( << jf y ] 10ar t j s smitten and withered like 
hxity of biographies. grass.” An intermediate step is the landscape 

• J-O/EU. nninffirl nr floeovilmrl mirolv fnr it« mrn cnlrrt 


ntirely good, that selection is dilli- myths. It must, however, ho confessed that 
But perhaps wo shall do host to other countries have not beon unwilling to 
is brief notico with ono of our accept as substantial her historical card- 
s Naturo poems, which, along with houses. 

such as “A Snowstorm,” ‘‘My Take, for oxamplo, tho whole range of 
1 &o., are, wo think, his most in- Luther myths, and especially the Luther 
1 utterances; and it is with theso in Bible myth. It used to bo asserted, hardly 
lat we say again the book contains forty years ago, that Luther refound tho 
which it would be difficult to replace. Latin Bible as a raro book in the Erfurt 
skin has laid down, once and for all, Library. This card-house toppled down so 
hetic fallacy, wheroby wo invest soon as it was demonstrated that the 


Chnryhdis and other Poems. By H. M. 

Waithman. (Eden, Remington & Co.) 

A thi'e English love of Nature with a bird¬ 
like power of song characterises tho poems, 
nincty-ono in number, extending over 17(i 


Nature with our own joys or sorrows. This Vulgato had been printed in hundreds of 
fallacy is the product of modern times, and thousands of copies within the first thirty 
draws man into closer relationship with years of tho printing press. Then a new 
Naturo than tho similes of the old world, card-houso arose—Luther had first given 
e.g. f “ My heart is smitten and withered like the Bible in tho vernacular to tho German 
grass.” An intermediate step is the landscape peoplo. This toppled down also whon it 
painted or described purely for its own sake, was shown that the Gorman Bible had been 
of which Sophocles has furnished tho earliest printed eighteen times before Luther’sversion 
examples wo remember. Tho subject is an appeared, and that his September Bible was 
intensely interesting ono. Mr. Waithman but a slight modification of the old text, 
goes, it seems, a step further, often looking The next card-house was the theory that 


at Nature for her own sake, and being drawn 
out of himself into sympathy with her, 


pages, hero jumbled together under the of which tho following “ Note in a Garden ” 
misleading title of Charybdis. Tho author’s is an almost perfect example, the two lines 


the pro-Lutlieran German Bible was not 
only duo to Waldensian heretics, but that 
tho very printers and illustrations wero 
tainted with heresy. Here there was 


truest utterances have the clearness of a rhyming at the end of tho sestet being the plenty of scope for show of learning and for 

moorland stream, but he is often slipshod. 0,10 false note :— knitting hypothesis to hypothesis. The 

lie sings for his own delight, and does not ” An owl cried out as tlic daylight passed trials of AValdensians in Strassburg and 

in general show that respect for his audienco O'er a sea of gold to the distant west; Augsburg wero drawn from the archives 

which, since he makes songs and prints "'j'ilc overhead, like a curtain vast, and printed alongside accounts of tho early 

them, it was his duty to show. Ho dis- , T ,° cl , of ? thc Y ( ' ne tllu /V? ’ 8 unre8t ; printers of theso towns. The heretics were 

covers not seldom a strong sense of art, and ’With the dying lire of the sun-was spread. toun(1 to hn \ e ] , !lt)les 1 m th f lr P°ckets ; what 

gives us, especially in his treatment of A s I watched the glorv that paled and waned, more natural than that they should have 

Aature, songs which we could not easily And the grey that creptwhere the Hush had died, . n 0T1 th ® ir wa y to take to tho 

replace. The sense grew keen that the world was pained, printers l But not only the printers, the 

Charybdis has all the imperfections of a And my heart cried out as the owl had cried.” engravers were also “ Reformers before the 
first book, and needs much weeding, clipping, R. K. Leather. Reformation ” for these sectarian historians! 

and rearranging. May the author take the - According to Keller, the woodcut of tho Augs- 

ndviee to heart! Here is an example of the “ rote-don key.” burg Bibloof 1-177 representing a blindfolded 

wbat we moan : n n ? -n- -n ,, , king seated on a falling ass hears traces of 

” iiaymakino. DerPapstesel: Taxi Beitrag zur Kultur-und Waldensian inspiration. Indeed, Keller 

“ Sweet June roses were all ablow, Jvunstgeschichto cles lveformationszeit- directly connects it with a copper engraving 

Scythes 8wun£ steadily to and fro, alters von Konrad Lange. (Gottingen: representing an asinine monster which, 

upe grass Ml m^ale ho , _ ^ andonhoeck u. Luprecht.). under the title of “ pope-donkey,” played 

“ Strong amis tossing the dying grass, 
linking, lading, and carta that pass ; 

Song and sunshine and lad and lass. 

Oh happy days !—Heigh ho ! 

“ Light hearts laughed with the d iy begun ; 

Laughed at noon with the laughing sun ; 

Laughing still when the day was dime 
Oh happy days .' — Ileigh ho ! 

“ Days of happiness ! Hours of play i 
Time has carted you all away ; 

Stored you by, like the scented hay. 

Oh happy days!—Heigh ho ! ” 


ono false note :— 

“ An owl cried out aa tho daylight passed 
O'er a sea of gold to the distant west; 

AViiil e overhead, like a curtain vast, 

To close the scene of the day’s unrest. 

A cloud of purple—whose folds were red 
With the dying lire of the sun—was spread. 

As I watched the glory that paled and waned, 
And the grey that crept where the Hush had died, 
The sense grew keen that the world was pained, 
And my heart cried out as the owl had cried.” 

R. K. Leather. 


THE “ ROTE-DON KEY. 

Ikr Papstexel: Ein Beitrag zur Kultur- und 
Kunstgeschichto des Reformationszoit- 
nlters von Konrad Lange. (Gottingen : 
Yandenhoeck u. Rupreeht.) 


Fekiiats few things are more tantalising to a largo part in Lutheran polemic. Of the 


the scientific student of history than tho 
card-houses, which emotional and market¬ 
place historians run up with such a show of 
substantiality that they often sullieo to 


Augsburg woodcut, he writes, it shows 
“ nearly all the symbols and figures of the 
well-known woodcut of Wolgemutof tho year 
1496.” ]■'./■ go, since the “ pope-donkey ” must 


deceive several generations of a trusting be anti-papal, the earlier Augsburg Bible is 
public—a public which has small means of Waldensian. It is, perhaps, needless to 
investigating tho real foundations of our shatter this card-house by tho remarks that 
historical knowledge. The operation of the “ pope-donkey ” is not a woodcut, that it 
destroying card-houses may not be laborious, is not due to Wolgemut, that the date 1496 is 
but it is very thankloss; they have already probably not that of the engraving, and that 
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till Luther chose to interpret the so-called 
“ pope-donkey” as a direct revelation of the 
deity against the papacy, there is no evidence 
at all that any one treated the engraving 
as anti-papal. But Keller had a certain 
amount of authority on his side, and as 
nothing is more instructive than to note the 
growth of a modern myth, it may not be 
idle to pursue the subject further. 

In 1876 Moriz Thausing wroto a de¬ 
servedly popular book on Albrecht Diirer. 
Unfortunately Thausing wrote with a dis¬ 
tinctly Lutheran bias, and one of the 
points that he endeavours to make in his 
work is that Diirer was a “ Reformer before 
the Reformation ”—a Protestant twenty 
years before Luther. As a matter of fact, 
Diirer was keenly in sympathy with the 
Humanists, notably Pirkheimer and Eras¬ 
mus, and, like the former, cordially wel¬ 
comed the appearance of Luther. Whether, 
like Pirkheimer, he deserted the Lutheran 
cause when ho recognised how it lod to the 
destruction of art and learning, we do not 
know. We have no ground to decide upon, 
beyond the knowledge that Pirkheimer 
became a bitter opponent of the Lutherans 
and that Diirer remained Pirkheimer’s friend 
until he died. On Diirer’s sympathy with 
Luther in 1521, Thausing builds up a 
theory that Diirer’s art was Protestant from 
the beginning. Because bishops and popes 
appear in undignified positions in the 
“Apocalypse” of 1-195, Thausing, totally 
neglecting the mediaeval tradition which 
Diirer closely followed—a tradition which 
invariably placed a representative bishop 
and pope in hell—proceeded to argue that 
Diirer was Protestant in spirit so early as 

1495. The Apocalyptic cuts were a great 
blow aimed at the Papacy. But this was not 
sufficient. There exists a copper engraving 
with the initial W. upon it, representing a 
monster with the head of an ass, the breasts 
and belly of a woman, one hand an 
elephant’s trunk, one foot cloven, one an 
eagle’s claw, and the scales of a fish upon 
the arms, legs, and shoulders, standing in 
front of a landscape representing the Tiber, 
the castle of 8. Angelo, with the papal flag 
and the Torre di Nona, the whole inscribed 
“Roma caput mundi.” This engraving 
was attributed by Thausing to Wolgemut, 
Diirer’s master. The further inscription, 
“ Januarii 1496,” indicated that it was issued 
about the period of Diirer’s “ Apocalypse,” 
while the fact (!) that Wolgemut could 
put his initial showed that Niimberg 
was openly in revolt against the papacy in 

1496. There could be no doubt that the 
cut was a biting satire against the papal 
claims; this monstrous figure was a scath¬ 
ing manifesto of the emancipated artists of 
Niirnberg against Rome as head of the 
world ! The contemporary spirit in Niirn- 
berg was never really investigated, the 
views eurront as to Alexander Borgia in 
1496 never inquired into. This wonderful 
card-house of Thausing, extended by Keller 
and others to embrace even the woodcut of 
the Augsburg Bible of 1477 (!), was 
generally accepted, and Mr. Conway could 
write in his Albrecht Diirer of 1889 : 

“ Diirer then, by 1497, was in revolt against 
the papacy. Wolgemut, with his ‘ Pope- 
donkey,’ in the preceding year unmasked the 


batteries of satirical art on behalf of the coming 
Reformation. Diirer was at the same time 
working at his Apocalypse. The two were of 
one mind on this mutter, and perhaps it was 
Wolgemut that opened young Diner's eyes to 
the new tendencies. However it came about, 
Albrecht revolted, not against any set of 
doctrines, but against the tyranny of a degraded 
ecclesiastical government.” 

It is this card-house of Lutheran his¬ 
torians which ITerr Lange has completely 
shattered in his monograph entitled Der 
l'apstesel ; but with the perversity of a mind 
bent on filling 100 pages with what could 
be said in three, he has built up another 
card-house of a still more hypothetical kind. 
When only a certain range of facts are 
known, not sufficient to explain a pheno¬ 
menon, is it not possible for the historian 
merely to state those facts, following them, 
if he so pleases, by any plausihlo hypothesis 
couched in cautious phrases ? Is it neces¬ 
sary to ransack the whole of contemporary 
history for straws which may point in the 
same direction as some elaborate theory 
solely propounded to exhibit the writer’s 
own ingenuity ? Had Thausing waited for 
further information, wo might have been 
saved a good deal of myth-making. Herr 
Lange’s services in sweeping away these 
myths are more than counterbalanced by the 
string of unproven possibilities by which 
he dogmatically replaces the really unknown 
actuality. 

Lot us briefly examino the facts of the 
caso. In 1523 Luther and Melancthon 
published a tract whose title may be trans¬ 
lated : “ Interpretation of the Two Grusomo 
Figures Pope-donkey found at Rome and 
Monkcalf at Freiberg in Meissen.” (The 
titlo and position of the woodcuts, as stated 
by Herr Lange on his p. 106, are not in agree¬ 
ment with thecopyof the original Wittenberg 
tract in my possession). This tract contains 
two woodcuts of abortions or monsters, which 
the authors declare to have been found 
respectively at Rome and at Freiberg, and 
which they interpret to denote the corrup¬ 
tions and immorality of papacy and monasti- 
cism respectively. The spirit of this inter¬ 
pretation is well indicated in the following 
words of Luther: 

“ The pope-donkey is in itself a horrible, hateful 
grusome form, and the longer one looks at it 
the more terriblo it appears. But therein is 
nothing so terrible as the fact that God Himself 
has created and revealed such a wondrous and 
horrible form. Since had a man invented, 
engraved, and painted it, one might well be 
contemptuous and laugh over it. But, since 
it is high, divine Majesty which has itself 
created and manifested it, it is reasonable that 
the whole world should be filled with awe and 
trembling, for one can easily mark what He 
thinks and has in view. Is not everyone terrified 
when a spirit or devil appears or makes a 
clatter in a comer; and is that not child’s play 
as compared with this loathly thing, wherein [ 
God publically shows Himself and that so 
awfully?” 

The historical interest of the “ pope-donkey ” | 
arises partly from the insight it throws on \ 
the credulity of the times, partly because 
it marks the commencement of that pros- j 
titution of art to theological polemic, which 
helped in the sixteentli century to destroy 
the artistic spirit in Germany. 

The question is naturally forced upon us 


—where did Luther, in 1523, find his 
“Pope-donkey?” The answer is easy; it 
is a copy with very small modifications of 
the above - mentioned copper origraviug, 
marked with the initial W. Between the 
date of that engraving and 1523—a period, 
perhaps, of twenty-five years—we have no 
evidence to suggest that any one had thought 
of the “ Pope-donkey ” in an anti-papal 
sense. Authorities now seem to be agreed 
that the engraving is due to Wenzel von 
Olmiitz, and therefore has no connexion with 
a reforming spirit in Niirnberg, still less any 
relation to Wolgemut or Diirer. Where 
did Wenzel get the idea? The engraving 
itself tells us. The inscriptions castelsacno, 
tevfrf (for Tevere), and tofedixona (for 
Tore di Nona) show that Wenzel had an 
Italian original before him, the inscriptions 
on which he did not understand. The fairly 
accurate forms of St. Angelo and the Torre 
di Nona in Wenzel’s engraving go a long 
way to suggest that the producor of the 
Italian original was a Roman or had been 
to Rome. The representation of the City of 
Rome suggests that the monster exhibited is 
somehow to be connected with that city; while 
the dote, January, 1496, points to an event 
happening at that date, and not to its being 
necessarily the date at which the engraving 
was made. This representation of the locus 
of a particular event by the picture of the 
town in the background was not an un¬ 
common device of the modiaeval wood¬ 
cutter or engraver, and the representation 
of Rome on the golden bulls of the German 
emperors also bore the words Roma caput 
mundi. Till further evidence is forthcoming, 
we cannot look upon the representation of 
Romo in the background as anything but an 
indication of the locus of the event recorded 
by the engraving. But we are not left in 
doubt as to the origin of the monster, 
although no Italian engraving of it has yet 
come to light. In the Venetian Annals of 
Malipiero, in the account of a contemporary 
of the great floods of the Tiber, which 
occurred in January, 1496, we read: 


“ There has been found in Rome in the present 
month of January, after the Tiber had again 
sunk, on the banks of the river a monster, 
which apparently had tbo head and long ears 
of a donkey, and the body of a woman. The 
left arm has human form, the right ends in an 
elephant’s trunk. On the hind parts behind is 
the face of an old man with beard in human 
form. As tail conies out a long neck, upon 
which is set a serpent’s head with open mouth. 
The right foot is an eagle’s claw, the loft that 
of an ox. The legs from tho feet upwards, 
together with the whole body, is covered with 
scales, after the manner of a fish. The details 
arc contained in the letters of the ambassador 
to the Signoria.” 


Here is a very accurate description of 
Wenzel’s cut, except that the right and loft 
legs are inverted. What more natural than 
that an Italian artist should have represented 
this monster in an engraving, and that 
Wenzel should have copied it and spread 
it further ? The Middlo Ages were monster- 
producing and monster-loving times, and 
Diirer and other artists were only too glad 
to depict monsters or abortions, since they 
doubtless found a ready sale for their pro¬ 
ductions. Tho Tiber, the city of Rome, and the 
date all now become intelligible. There is 
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nothin" that iu tho least suggests an anti- 
papal tendency in the engraving, and it 
was in all probability not till the time of 
Luther that an engraving, which probably 
originated in Lome itself, was interpreted 
for party purposes as tho “ rope-donkey.” 
As if to confirm this view, if it needed con¬ 
tinuation, a very accurate representation of 
tho “ Pope-donkey,” in marble relief, has 
recently been found on one of tho pedestals 
of the north door of Como Cathedral. This 
door was constructed by tho Brothers Jtodari 
in the last years of the fifteenth century. 

It is impossible to think that an anti-papal 
sntiro would have been placed on one 
of the important cathedrals of Italy under 
the very nose of a rigidly orthodox bishop 
and chapter. With tho discovery of this 
relief the whole card-house of Thausing 
falls to tho ground, as well as the rich 
series of annexes duo to Keller and other 
parti/.an historians. Tho monster in early 
days was not anti-papal in character. What 
really was discovered in tho Tiber, it maybe 
impossible now to suggest; tho find may 
have been distorted in innumerable ways 
beforo it came into the Venetian Chronicle, 
or the Italian cut or drawing into Wenzel’s 
hands. If I were to venture a suggestion 
it would be in tho direction of a comic 
classical antique—which is slightly sug¬ 
gested by the “ old man’s face ” on tho hind 
quarters. This is only a suggestion, but 
receives, perhaps, a slight confirmation from 
the figures from classical mythology, fauns 
and sntyrs, centaurs and flute-blowers, Ac., 
which appear also on Iho Como Borta della 
Lana. 

Such are tho facts; what wo owe to ITerr 
Lange aro tho discoveries at Como and in the 
contemporary Venetian Chronicle (wo had 
previously only a report in a chronicle of 
100 years lator date). For these wo are 
only too grateful. They suffice to demolish 
the card-house of tho Lutheran historians, 
which wo had several years ago doclared 
unstable. Herr Tange is not content with 
this. Ho gives the following evolution of 
Luther’s “ Pope-donkey ” — for not one 
single stngo of which is thcro any more 
direct evidence than wo have given in the 
statement of tho facts above. 

1. Tho monster found in the Tiber in 
1196 received in 1197 or 1198 an anti- 
papal significance. Accompanied by tho in¬ 
scription “ I tom a caput mundi," and the 
papal buildings, it was affixed as a Pas¬ 
quinade (the only picture Pasquinade pre¬ 
served to us!) to tho statue of Pnsquino as 
a protest against tho brutality of Alexander 
Borgia. 

2. In 1-491-7 the church in Moravia was 
in a state of disruption, and this was 
especially tho caso at Olmiitz ; Wonzel (who 
for aught wo know was only born and did 
not pass bis lifo thcro!) sympathised with 
this anti-<'atholie movement (although wo 
find him chiefly occupied in engravings of 
Madonnas, Saints, Scenes from tho Passion, 
and ecclesiastical goblets and ornaments!) 
and did not hesitato to put his monogram 
on an anti-papal cut. 

3. Tho original was brought to him by 
two Bohemian Brothers, who visited secretly 
certain Waklensians at Lome in the year 
1198 (although wo have no knowledge 


whether they ever heard of tho Pope-donkey 
or Wenzel ever heard of them !). 

“ Sic brnchtcn das Platt mit nnch TMnnen und 
Mahren. Sio licsscn es in den Kreisen der 
Hinder kursieron, kopioren kommentieren. So 
kam es in die Iliiudo des Wenzel von Olmiitz.” 

In a few years, we suppose, another learned 
German will writo a monograph of another 
hundred pages to demolish Herr Lange’s 
card-house, and will probably build up a 
taller ono of bis own. Herr Lange remarks 
that no engraving at the time of tho fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries is so closely related to 
tho historical events of tho ago. I beliovo 
that, scarcely any engraving has afforded, 
or is likely to afford, such an interesting 
study of the manner in which historical 
card-houses are run up by partizan writers 
as Luther’s “ Pope-donkey.” 

Karl Pearson. 


NEW NOVELS. 

So Near Alin. In 3 vols. By M. A. Bon- 
gough. (Bentley.) 

Jardyne's Wife. In 3 vols. By 0. J. Wills. 
(T’rischler.) 

Galleyher, and other Stories. By Lichard 
Harding Davis. (Osgood, Mcllvaine & 
Co.) 

Captain Make. By Captain Charles King. 
(Lippincott.) 

Retribution: A Corsican Vendetta. By 
Philippe Tonnelli. (Dean.) 

A Viiiape Priest. From tho Lussian of 
Potapenko. By W. Gausson. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Itroolr Finchley's Jlaughter. By Mary Albert. 
(Chatto & Wind us.) 

Extenuating Circumstances. By F. C. Philips. 
(White.) 

There is much that is fresh and vigorous in 
So Near Akin ; and if tho novel be a first 
venture, as it presumably is, the author 
may be expected to do bettor still. The 
book suffers from its length. True, Mr. (or 
is it Miss'?) Bcngough has not made the 
padding obtrusive; on the contrary, there 
is a free play of life, a continuity of 
movement, and a maintenance of interest 
from first to last such as might well 
redeem the wandering attention oven 
of a wearied novel-reader. But it is 
difficult not to believe that, if tho author 
had not had to writo up to the threo- 
volumo limit, he would have produced a still 
more vivid, moro amusing and interesting— 
in a word, a hotter book. The plot is not 
in itself a strong ono, but tho incidents aro 
naturally evolved ; and, above all, there is 
no effort at consistency with real or supposed 
conventions in the gathering of clues and 
the fiual disposal of the persons concerned. 
But even with a slighter plot the story 
would find man}' appreciative readers on 
account of its humour, which is of an 
attractive kind. The author’s familiarity 
with “tho respectabilities of life at Clap- 
ham ” is evidently based upon experi¬ 
ence : certainly tho Baton and Stephens 
households aro depicted with insight 
as well as skill. The busy, motherly, 
inconsequent Mrs. Stephens, the insipid 
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Mrs. Baton, and the painfully upright and 
respectable Captain Paten, are all familiar 
figures in fiction, though here touched to 
life anew, and not merely copied with more 
or less ability. On tho other band, though 
the Prig—-whether the Prig kindly, the 
Prig tiresome, the Prig altogether objec¬ 
tionable, or tho Prig simply amusing—is 
as recognised a “property” as tho ultra- 
respectable and ultra-ovangolical Captain 
Baton, ho is capable of moro variations; 
and in Henry, afterwards Sir Henry 
Stephens, tho author has given us a new 
and almost welcome Prig. At first he is 
tiresome; ns a boy, indeed, be is even more 
an impossibility than a bore. Even the 
tutor of Sandford and Merton, when the 
great Mr. Barlow was himself a small boy, 
would hardly have replied to a smaller girl 
who had remarked on Frederick T. being 
a strange name for the hero of a bad-boy 
story— 

“That is not the whole of his name; that is 
only the first, or to use the correct word, the 
initial letter. It would grieve his poor parents, 
you seo, dear Anne, to have their names pro¬ 
mulgated in a public magazine, though being 
gooil and magnanimous persons, they would 
not withhold a narrative so likely to conduce to 
edification.” 

But after a time Henry Stephens becomes 
an entertaining Prig, and, therefore, much 
can bo forgivon him. As Sir Henry he is 
sometimes a man as well ; and in the end, as 
Prigs go, he becomes almost a desirable 
acquaintance. But tho chief porsonago in 
tho story is tho beautiful, impulsive, irre¬ 
sponsible, flighty, nrnlyot honest and charm¬ 
ing Anno Baton, who wins the render’s 
sympathies from the outset by hor childish 
unconventionalities, and hor daring exploit 
in running away to join an almost unknown 
and vaguely located “ Undo Will.” Anne 
goes through many experiences quite foreign 
to the routine of j'oung ladies- belonging to 
respeetablo families at Clapham or else¬ 
where ; and in the web of her life there are 
strands of sorrow as well as of happiness. 
The least convincing chapters of the book 
are the “Bohemian” parts; and though 
mercifully tho Stage is not forced often or 
much upon tho reader’s attention, the story 
is not strengthened by its introduction. 

Both in the web and in the weaving there is 
a striking and unwelcome contrast between 
So Near Akin and the next book on my list. 
Air. C. J. Wills is a writer of some ex¬ 
perience ; yot thoro is so much of the amateur 
in tho manner and matter of Jardyne's Wife 
that, had it been published anonymously, or 
without indication that tho author had 
written other books, a critic might well have 
been excused for taking it to be the first 
work of an inexperienced and too ambitions 
youth. Mr. C. J. Wills, however, has 
written several books botli “ off his own 
pen ” nnd in collaboration with Mr. F. C. 
Philips ; so that tho present result is the 
more surprising. However, all Jardyne's 
Wife is not in ono strain. The third volume 
in particular contains some brightly written 
and entertaining matter ; and though in tho 
most original episode thero is often more 
farce than comedy, yet few readers will 
fail to be amused by the strango married 
adventures of Mr. -‘ ‘ Pottinger tho dreadful ” 
:ized by vjjVJUV IV 
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and Sapphira Baggo. The hook is much 
too long. The padding here is as obtrusive 
as in So Near Alin it is inconspicuous. 
Unlike the author of the latter book, Mr. 
C. J. Wills has not been able to resist the 
stale expedient of a long murder-trial, 
though, it may be allowed, it proves less 
wearisome than might bo expected. Tlioso 
persons who were profoundly interested in 
the famous Mrs. Maybriek case will no 
doubt find Jardyne’s Wife an entrancing 
complement to [that tragedy. The novel 
would unquestionably have been regarded 
as a fictitious setting of the central facts of 
that case but for the author’s prefatory dis¬ 
claimer. There is quite enough in the book 
to make a good short story; it has boon 
ruined by Mr. Wills’ having realised that 
he had to produce a novol of a certain 
length, and therefore to spread himself out 
—to uso an oxpressive Americanism—to 
that end. 

It is a pleasure to turn to so crisply- 
written and so fresh and entertaining stories 
as those comprised in Mr. Bichard Harding 
Davis’s little book. There is not one of the 
ten (unless “ The Cynical Miss Cather- 
waight ” bo excepted) that is not worth a 
dozen ordinary three-volume novels. Mr. 
Davis is one of the youngest recruits to the 
army of Transatlantic novelists, and, cer¬ 
tainly, one of the most promising. It is a 
pity that he is claimed by injudicious 
admirers as “ the American Kipling.” His 
work, it is true, has in its freshness and 
vigour a certain fundamental kinship with 
that of Mr. Budyard Kipling; and there is, 
obviously, the rock-ahead of more or less 
conscious imitation. But in Gallegher, 
and other Stories Mr. Davis is himself and 
nobody else; and he has only to write like 
himself in order to succeed. “ Gallegher,” 

I know, has been much admired. It is a 
capital story; but in the opinion of the 
present critic it is equalled, if not sur¬ 
passed, by at least one other tale in this 
volume of what the publishers call their 
“ Bed Letter Stories ” series. It is cer¬ 
tainly the best of its kind, good as are 
“ My Disreputable Friend Mr. Baegen,” 
and “ The Trailer for Boom No. 8.” But 
where Mr. Davis shows that he is some¬ 
thing more than a fresh and spirited teller 
of low-life tales is in his quiet, simple, but 
powerful little study entitled “The Other 
Woman.” This seems to me his most 
promising achievement, and one of the best 
short stories of its kind that has appeared 
of late. In succinctness and simply- pro¬ 
duced effect “A Walk up the Avenue” 
suggests the method and manner of Guy de 
Maupassant; and that this suggestion in no 
way detracts from Mr. Davis’s originality is 
what so good a writer of short stories must 
feel to be the best compliment that could be 
paid to him. Again, the tender pathos of 
“ There were ninety and nine,” is beyond, 
or, at any rate, distinct from, anything of 
the same nature in Mr. Kipling’s delightful 
tales. There is but one indifferent story in 
this collection. “ The Cynical Miss Cather- 
waight ” has a meretricious twang, after the 
sterling ring of “ The Other Woman,” ‘‘A 
Walk Up the Avonuo,” and “Gallegher” 
itself. 

Captain Charles King is another popular 


American novelist, though, of course, he is 
not a new comer in tho sense that Mr. 
Bichard Harding Davis is. Captain King 
is to the youthful generation in the United 
States what Grant was to that generation in 
England which is now watching the rise of 
a younger. Ho is, par excellence, the military 
novelist of the Stntes. Ho has not tho 
inimenso hold, nor is his talent sufficiently 
varied and elastic to enable him to gain 
the hold, which Eonimore Cooper obtained ; 
nor has lie tho literary distinction and 
peculiar charm of Winthrop. But ho is 
the most vigorous and perhaps tho most 
stirring of military romancists in Amorica. 
No doubt, though it is not his best story, 
Captain Blake will prove as successful hero 
as it has already done in America, for it is 
compact of lovo or intrigue, besides much 
fighting in Texas, Mexico, and along the 
frontiers of tho Indian “ reserves.” 

It is somowhat puzzling to take up lletri- 
bntion: A Corsican Vendetta Story, and to 
find that the book is not a continuous 
romance, but a collection of six short stories, 
none of which is called “ Iletribution.” 
Have tho wrong covers been put upon this 
series of tales, or was tho title given to the 
book as an afterthought ? Possibly the name 
is taken from the subject of the first story, 
“The Maiden of the Makis” (? from the 
Italian maechia, dense undergrowth, literally 
an aggregation of thickets), as the forest- 
slopes of Corsica are called. In any case this is 
much the best of the six tales. Those who 
have been to Corsica will recogniso tho 
truth of the local colouring ami of the 
delineation of the peasants, at once so 
courteous and pleasant, and so apt to give 
way to sudden frenzies of emotion. The 
practice of la vendetta is, fortunately, dying 
out; but Corsica is still to a great extent a 
virgin land, either for tho adventurous 
tourist or for the novelist who would enter 
into rivalry with M. Phillippe Tonnelli. 

It cannot be said that the Bussian 
novelists, who havo had such a vogue in 
Western Europe, have uniformly or ovon 
frequently appeared to advantage in their 
English dress. Gogol and Lermontoff have 
Buffered with Dostoievsky and Tolstoi, and 
Tourguenief more than any. It is no small 
matter, therefore, that the translation of 
Potapenko’s sympathetic study of clerical 
and peasant life in Southern Bussia should 
have been undertaken by an able writor 
and scholar. It is not to bo expected that 
A Village Priest can havo tho same popularity 
in this country as in Bussia ; for apart from 
its strangeness of setting, it is too closely a 
“ study ” to suit a taste so foreign to tho 
Bussian as that of tho reading public in 
England. But it is a book that deserves to bo 
read and considered. In Bussia it is likely 
to prove of vital service in helping to bring 
about the much-needed reform in tho 
ecclesiastic regime which has been so long 
foreseen and attempted but has not yet 
been achieved. The character of Cyril, tho 
village priest, is a fine one. But it will be 
through men of more dominant if more 
worldly natures that the reform will be in¬ 
augurated. M. N. Potapcnko, we learn 
from M. Milyoukov’s recent article on con¬ 
temporary Bussian literature, is one of the 


most powerful of the younger novelists of 
his country. Tho preface to this now 
volume of the “ Pseudonym Library,” short 
as it is, affords an interesting outlook upon 
a deep movement in Bussia, tho rumour of 
which has reached us in divers confused 
echoes. 

Brooke Finchley's Daughter has, I fancy, 
already appeared in three-volume form. It 
has a good plot, and some excellent charac¬ 
terisation. The plot turns upon the dis- 
appcarauco of Brooke Finchley, and his 
subsequent return as a kind of Enoch 
Arden. Tho ingonuity, as well as the con¬ 
tinuous interest of tho story, will doubtless 
commend the book to many persons. 

Beaders who appreciate Mr.F. C. Philips’s 
style will find sufficient entertainment in 
Extenuating Circumstances, which, without 
having anything original or particularly 
clever about it, has at loast tho “ go ” 
which, whatever elso ho may lack, is charac¬ 
teristic of the story-telling faculty of the 
author of As in a Looking-Class. 

William Sitakp. 


SOME VOLUMES OF SERMONS. 
Order amt Growth. By the Rev. J. Llowelyn 
Davies. (Macmillans.) A course of sermons 
exhibiting no marks of hasty composition or 
crude thought is not easily produced by tho 
modem divine. He is expected to pronounce 
on a great many subjects alike only in their 
intricacy and difficulty, and ho is given no time 
to mature his views. Sermons arc almost 
necessarily imperfect echoes of tho opinions of 
some popular teacher or party-. The preacher’s 
emotional eloquence has no rational connexion 
with ideas fie has vaguely comprehended, 
and is useful not because it directs, but only 
because it stimulates, the mental activity of 
worshippers. Mr. Llewelyn Davies’s Hulsean 
Lectures are notable as in themselves consti¬ 
tuting a protest against the current style of 
preaching. The writer has adequately pondered 
his subject in all its bearings, and has taken 
care that the mellowness and grace of his style 
reflect the maturity of his thought. Moreover, 
Mr. Davies is independent; he does not preach 
party pamphlets, but tho truth as it appears to 
him after impartial and thorough investigation. 
It is possible that young readers may find 
Mr. Davies sometimes too judicious, and almost 
austere in his refusal to let his subject rim away 
with him ; but it is especially the young reader 
who will profit by Mr. Davies’s scholarly- 
restraint. Older men will rejoice in a guide 
who does not care to convince them against 
their will, and is fond of grappling with the 
difficulties of his subject. The lectures are five 
in number. Mr. Davies himself points to the 
second on the Church and the fourth on Justice 
as tho most important. Current views con¬ 
cerning “the Catholic Church ” are so full of 
inconsistencies that Mr. Davies’s careful analysis 
cannot fail to be useful even to those who 
dissent from his conclusions. He insists that 
a distinction must bo made between an ideal 
and an imaginary body. 

“If a nou-Christian had assumed that this Jew's 
idea of a Church was nothiug but a creature of 
his imagination, St. Paid would have taken the 
assumption as a matter of course; but he would 
have been impatient if a fcllow-Christian had 
regarded the idea of Christ’s body as anything but 
most real.” 

Nothing but intolerance results from the claim 
each body of Christi ms sets up that it alone 
is the Catholic Church. If all could receive 
Mr. Davies’s saying that visible societies of 
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Christians “ are far from being ideally perfect 
iu knowledge or in life, but are struggling 
forward, and all doing something to make the 
one Catholic Church an outward existence in 
tho world,” it might bo possible for peaco to 
prevail be tween Christian sects. In the dis¬ 
course on Justice, Mr. Herbert Spencer’s theory 
that “ self-sacrifice comes of the force of habit ” 
is examined, and objected to as “ purely 
naturalistic, with no title to be called ethical.” 
These two lectures are the most important of 
the series, but they are perhaps not so interest¬ 
ing as the last on Progress. Mr. Davies con¬ 
tends that suffering is not the worst evil. 
Modern visions of an earthly paradise in which 
there shall be “ no more responsibility, no 
more struggling,” aro criticised with more 
warmth and display of personal feeling than 
the author usually allows himself. The 
eloquence of tho lecture is of a very high order. 
“ Pain . . . has of itself a certain power to dis¬ 
encumber the mind of nonsense, to give keen¬ 
ness to the vision, and energy and pathos to 
expression.” Words like these coming from an 
old man who has taken a full share of the 
world's work are singularly impressive. 

The Tcaehimj of Christ. By tho Right Rev. 
J. Moorhouse, Bishop of Manchester. (Mac¬ 
millans.) The first two of these five discourses 
will be found by the general public most im¬ 
portant and inteiesting. Bishop Moorhouse, 
preaching on the secret and results of Christ’s 
teaching, has felt compelled, in view of recent 
controversies, to begin his subject with a con¬ 
sideration of “ the conditions ” under which 
that teaching was conveyed. His first discourse, 
therefore, is on “ the nature and limits of in- 
spiration,” the second on “the limitations of 
our Lord's knowledge.” In tho first he deals 
with tho fuct that “ we find in the earliest part 
of the book of Genesis traditions which are 
substantially identical with those of Clialdaea ” ; 
and he decides that 

“ the inference is irresistible that Abraham, taking 
the traditional accounts of the distant past from 
the literature of the country where lie dwelt, so 
modified them as to make them affirm what the 
Holy .Spirit laid taught him respecting the nature 
of God and man’s relation to God.” 

The Bishop goes on to insist upon tho “ utter 
absence ” in the historical portions of the Old 
Testament of “ our scrupulous modem regard 
to dates and claims of authorship,” and points 
out that the Hebrew historians claim “ the 
usual critical licence ” of a secular historian, 
“ only with less skill and less independence.” 
And all this leads up to the emphatic conclusion 
that, as a matter of fact, 

“inspiration guarantees, not the special human 
authorship of a passage, or the unimpaired pre¬ 
servation of a formal institution, but the divine 
origin and increasing spirituality of the religious 
truth which these are made to symbolise or 
express.” 

The second discourse is as uncompromising 
and vigorous as tho first. “ To affirm that 
divine modes of thought belong to the 
humanity of Christ . . . is to be either 

illogical or heretical.” Had Christ, in answer 
to a definite question, stated that Hosea or 
Jonah wrote a certain passage, Bishop Moor¬ 
house would have believed Him; but judging 
from the ordinary method of His teaching, the 
Bishop holds that “He would have said, in 
reply to a question about the uge or author of 
a passage in the Old Testament, ‘ Who com¬ 
missioned Me to resolve difficulties in historical 
criticism ? ’ " In a passage of unusual solemnity 
and earnestness. Bishop Moorhouse affirms his 
undoubting belief that Jesus was what He 
called Himself, the Divine Son of God ; and he 
does not deny the possibility of miraculous 
communication of knowledge of science or 
criticism to Christ, but “the reality of our 


Lord’s human limitation as in knowledge ns in 
moral energy ” he holds to be an essential part 
of the Christian creed. The strong common- 
sense and earnest i-cgard for truth, obvious on 
every page of these discourses, make them very 
impressive. Wo have no space left for detailed 
comment on the three remaining sermons, 
which insist upon the originality and unique¬ 
ness of the mind and power and person of 
Jesus ; but tho reader will find in them a wide 
and scholarly knowledge of recent historical 
criticism, and an honest sinceiity which shirks 
no difficulties and imparts to the Bishop’s 
style a maidy strength, recalling tho sermons 
of Dr. Arnold. 

Ohl Truths in Modern T.iyhts. By the Rev. 
T. G. Bonney. (Percivul.) There are few 
clergymen whose scientific attainments aro so 
extensive as Prof. Bonney’s, and of those few 
some have no gift as preachers, and others 
make no serious effort to reconcile their two 
spheres of mental activity. The sermons of an 
earnest divine and enthusiastic student of 
science, who is convinced that his science and 
theology are friends and not foes, will always 
display' special characteristics. We notice these 
at once in Prof. Bonney’s discourses. The 
most obvious is a fondness for the use of scienti¬ 
fic facts and laws to illustrate theological 
arguments. These are of course often fanciful; 
the preacher forgets that suggestivo analogies 
are not logical proofs, and he allegorises his 
scientific treatises much as the Fathers allego- 
xised their Old Testament. Prof. Bonney, 
however, is aware that his method can be 
abused, and employs it discreetly. A second 
more valuable and fundamental characteristic 
of Prof. Bonney’s style is its sustained alertness 
of thought, and consequent absence of mere 
emotional comment. The appeal is continually 
to the reason of the hearer ; and the preacher 
is content to stop when he has made himself 
clear. As a scientific student be knows that 
irrelevant reasons and false reasons, accumulated 
round the reason, merely hinder its comprehen¬ 
sion. The volume before us consists of eight Boyle 
Lectures on “ The Present Conflict of .Science 
and Theology,” followed by twelve miscellane¬ 
ous discourses. The Boyle Lectures bear marks 
of hasty composition, but the subject has 
evidently been a familiar one to the preacher. 
The two sermons on the Inspiration of Scripture, 
tho two on tho Growth of Jesus, and the 
sermons on tho Demoniacs of Gadara and the 
Miracles of Apostolic and Mediaeval Times, are 
interesting and valuable contributions towards 
the settling of some recent controversies. Prof. 
Bonney expresses great sympathy with those 
parts of Lux Mundi which have been most 
attacked, and declares that tho book “marks 
an important epoch in the history of religious 
thought in the present century.” We have 
space for only one comment upon only one 
argument which Prof. Bonney uses in the 
fourth Boyle Lecture. Ho contrasts tho 
monotheism of Abraham with tho polytheism of 
his kinsfolk, and argues that “the appearance 
of a monotheist at that epoch of a world’s 
history is an event as improbable as the dis¬ 
covery of the remains of man in a deposit of 
mioeenc age.” Remembering, perhaps, that 
there are critics who question the monotheism 
of Abraham, Prof. Bonney goes on: “not one 
of the men who gave the gieat. impulses to 
Jewish thought can be called a normal pro¬ 
duct of his age, if we depend solely upon 
evolutionary processes.” This is of course an 
argument for the uniqueness of God’s revela¬ 
tion of Himself to the Jews, and like all such 
arguments it merely weakens the argument for 
God’s existence. God is logically as necessary 
to the “evolutionary processes” as to the 
abnormal Jewish prophet; moreover, if Dr. 
Bonney’s argument is to be taken seriously, he 
must establish the general moral and intellectual 


backwardness of the Jews, in order to make it 
clear that to God must bo ascribed everything 
they teach us. But the nigument is both 
ethically and logically false. It is specially' 
opposed to the teaching of Christ. His 
Heavenly Father is not a comet appearing 
suddenly at intervals in man’s heaven, but a 
star constantly shining and diffusing all the 
light that man gets. 

Some As/ieets of Sin. By the late Aubrey L. 
Moore. (Percivul.) These sermons, “ found 
amongthedeceased writer’s papors” increase our 
sense of the loss sustained by hisprematuredeath. 
They consist of throe short courses, preached 
respectively in 18S”, 18N(i and ISM). The editor 
has rightly named the collection from the second 
series, in which more method and thoroughness 
are aimed at than in the other two. The first 
series was preached in the chapel of Keble 
College, tho second and third in cathedrals. In 
the first series, therefore, we have the author 
more at his ease than iu the later sermons; 
the style is more familiar and personal; there 
is less effort of thought and more display of 
emotion. In the first series we are most 
conscious of the fascination of a frank emotional 
personality: kindly, and candid, and intensely 
in earnest, but not always clear-headed or 
judicious, and never vigorously logical. Tho 
sermon on “ Steadfastness in Faith,” for 
instance, is strongly felt and persuasively 
stated, but it does not go to the root of 
the matter. When wo find our author 
quoting from the A/ioh'ijia against mistiness, we 
feel at once that he has not grasped all the 
aspects of his subject. Again, when he tells us 
that “ truth must bo intolerant of error,” and 
cheerfully assumes that a conscientious seeker 
after truth can seriously err, we wonder if he 
quite realises how his words will affect some of 
his readers. It is a pity, moreover, that Mr. 
Moore cannot be just to Calvin or Luther. 
This antipathy is so irrational that he seems 
scarcely able to distinguish between them. The 
five sermons on “ Some aspects of Sin,” and 
the three on “ the Disciples and their Lord,” 
are not without some of the blemishes we have 
noted in tho first series ; but more time and 
thought have been given to them, and their 
eloquence is more deliberateandsustained. They 
are devotional iu intention, and so far succeed in 
realising their aim that the reader is willing to 
refrain from criticism. The sermon on Judas 
seems to us especially striking; we are not 
acquainted with any analysis of tho traitor’s 
motives and character which can claim to be 
more reasonable. 

Sermons to Boi/s. By the Rev. T. F. Bram- 
ston. (Sonnenschein.) We can easily account 
for the fact that, among the volumes of sermons 
continually issuing from the press, those 
preached in tho chapels of schools and colleges 
are conspicuous for thoughtfulness and scholarly 
finish. Perhaps it is equally easy to explain 
why these volumes are all open to the charge 
that they appeal only to the sixth form, and 
make no effort to gain the ear of younger lads. 
Sermons which seriously attempt the task of 
interesting and instructing children are as a 
rule the work of parish priests, or of laymen 
engaged in philanthropic work among young 
people ; and very few of them are even tolerably 
successful. It is perhaps because Mr. Bram- 
ston has entitled bis volume “ sermons for 
boys,” that we have expected from him some¬ 
thing suited to lower forms ; but our expecta¬ 
tions have been disappointed. His sermons are 
unusually good: considered as sermons preached 
to thoughtful lads of sixteen or seventeen they 
could scarcely be better. Among the twenty 
sermons in tho volume we have not found one 
that is weak or careless. The sermons on the 
Safety of Quiet and on Mystery are exampl. s 
of very different subjects treated with equal 
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success. The discourse on “ Waiting and 
Working,” confessedly suggested by Bishop 
Westcott, is an excellent instance of restate¬ 
ment of another man’s thoughts so judicious as 
to he almost original. “ Old Boys ” will 
specially appreciate Mr. Bramston’s volume. 
Its simplicity is never trivial ; the preacher 
realises that to he scholarly and logical is the 
best way of being clear. But we must end as 
wo began, by regretting that Mr. Bramston 
shirks the special diiHculty of preachers in his 
position: he does not preach to this lower 
forms. It is the excellence of what lie lias 
given us that prompts us to call upon him for 
further effort. 

Sermons Preached in Clifton Uollci/e Chujiel. 
By tho Rev. J. M. Wilson. Second Series. 
(Macmillans.) Mr. Wilson, like Mr. Bramston, 
preaches only to the sixth form, and the style 
of his sermons renders it improbable that he 
would succeed in appealing to yotuiger minds. 
His sermons deal with the more serious social 
and moral subjects which are coming before 
tho mind of the boy' about to leave school, 
and attempt to instil into him manly and 
logical ideas concerning them. “ Criticism 
and the Synoptic Gospels ” prepares an intelli¬ 
gent lad for the tremendous subject of the 
composition of the Gospels, and lets him know 
the subject exists. “ The Strikes ” gently calls 
attention to social inequalities, and condemns 
with earnest emphasis the snobbish contempt 
for the poorer classes which too often the 
schoolboy thinks it his duty to cherish. “ Mrs. 
Booth and tho Salvation Army ” is a warm 
tribute of respect to the Mother of the Army, 
accompanied by a generous and tolerant criti¬ 
cism of its methods and achievements. It is 
not easy to overestimate the influence for good 
which such sermons as these must exercise on 
those who hear them. It is not because they 
are well written and carefully put together 
that they impress; but because they are so 
obviously genuine—the strongly felt convic¬ 
tions of the preacher, stated to his hearers for 
the purpose of guiding and guarding them in 
their journey through life. Mr. Wilson prints 
thirty sermons, and in each one he says some¬ 
thing to the purpose. The sermons are short, 
but terse and solid. That they' are a school¬ 
master’s discourses to his boys is indicated by 
an authoritative tone about them, as of a 
general issuing orders, very refreshing and 
stimulating. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Dn, Ewald Fl.ijc.KT. is preparing) for early 
publication at the Clarendon Press the Life and 
Correspondence of Sir Philip Sidney. Ho will 
lie greatly obliged if any librarians or private 
collectors who are in possession of unedited 
letters of Sidney will communicate with him, 
and, if possible, furnish him with transcripts. 
His address is Sidonienstrnsse 39, Leipzig. 

He. R. M. Bucke, the biographer of Walt 
Whitman, is at present in England, making 
arrangements for the publication of Whitman’s 
last work, Good Rye, my Fancy. It will bo 
issued in this country by Messrs. Reeves & 
Turner, of Fleet-street, the publishers of William 
Morris and James Thomson. Concerning this 
volume Walt Whitman himself writes, com¬ 
paring it with Leaves of Grass : 

“The clef is here changed to its lowest, and the 
little book is a lot of tremolos about old age, death, 
and faith. The physical just lingers, but almost 
vanishes. The book is garrulous, irascible (like 
old Lear), and has various breaks and even tricks 
to avoid monotony. It will have to be ciphered 
and ciphered out long—and is probably in some 
respects the most curious part of its author’s 
battling works.” 

We may add that an almost verbatim report of 


the proceedings that took place at Walt Whit¬ 
man’s house on May 31, on the. occasion of his 
keeping his seventy-second birthday, is printed 
in tlic August number of Li/iyiin oil's. Letters 
were read from Tennyson, J. R. Lowell, J. A. 
iSymonds, Edward Dowdeu, Roden Noel, Buxton 
Forman, ike. 

TllE letters written by Dickens to Wilkie 
Collins during the years of their intimate com¬ 
panionship are to bo published in Harper's 
Monthly. They' have been edited by' Georgina 
Hogarth (with further comment by Laurence 
Hutton), and will be given in three instal¬ 
ments, the first of which will appear in the 
September magazine. They represent Dickens 
in the most active and successful period of his 
literary career (1851-09). 

Messes. Kegan Paul, Tuencii, Tuuhnee & 
Co. are about to publish, by subscription, a 
new edition of Tin■ Jllaznn of Ejiiscnjntcy, by r the 
Rev. W. K. Riland Bedford, which originally 
appeared in 1858. The book having become 
scarce, and a continuation to tho present day 
having been frequently asked for, the author 
proposes to reissue it in an amended and more 
complete form, with numerous corrections and 
additions in substance, the result of his study 
of the subject during tho last thirty years, 
and, moreover, comprising Scottish and Irish 
episcopacy. Tho work will contain : (1) An in¬ 
troduction, mentioning the authorities on which 
the Blazon is based. (3) A short description of 
the arms of the sees, with outline cuts of the 
shields, the number of which will bo about 
seventy-four. (3) An alphabetical list of bishops, 
and outline cuts of arms, to the number of 
about one thousand. Tho cuts will be executed 
in such a manner, and on paper of such a 
quality', as will allow of each copy being here¬ 
after coloured by hand. (1) An ordinary of 
the arms contained in part 3. 

Mu. Fisiikk Unwin is projecting a series 
of small books for y'oung readers, to be called 
the Children’s Library. The first volume, Tin 
llriurn Ond, by Mr. Ford H. Hueffer, a son of 
the late Dr. Hueffer, will be illustrated by' the 
author’s grandfather, Mr. Ford Maddox Brown. 

Messrs. Hutchinson will issue, very shortly, 
vols. ii. and iii. of Mr. Alfred H. Miles's 
Poets and Port rtf of the IT nt on/. Mr. Austin 
Dobson writes on Pracd : the Hon. Roden 
Noel on Byron; Dr. Garnett on Hood; Dr. 
Japp on Sir Henry Taylor; Mr. Buxton Forman 
on R. Hengist Horne : Mr. Ashcroft Noble on 
Robert Hawker ; and Mr. Mackenzie Bell on Sir 
Aubrey de Vere and Charles Whitehead. The 
editor is himself responsible for several of the 
more important articles. 

Messes. Giuefith, Faekan & Co. will pub¬ 
lish in October a new three-volume novel by 
Florence Murryut, entitled A Natal Silence; and 
they have also in preparation a one-volume 
novel, by Messrs. Christie Murray and H. 
Herman, entitled Only a Shadow. 

A VOLUME of Daily Readings, entitled A t Odd 
Minnies, hy Miss S. M. A. Hornby, with an 
introduction by the Bishop of Argyll, will be 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock very shortly. 

Messes. Trisctiler & Co. announce a new 
series of illustrated historical books, to be called 
“ England’s Royal Children Series.” Its object 
is to attract children to the study of history by 
means of stories about children of royal blood, 
which shall be both interesting and also true. 
The illustrations are reproduced from authentic 
documents in the British Museum, &c. The 
first volume of the series will he The Little 
Princes in the Tower, written by C. Lysah, and 
illustrated by M. Smargiassi Santantico. 

Messes. William Andrew;? & Co., of 
Hull, will publish in a few days a volume 
entitled Yorkshire Family Romance , by Mr. 
Frederick Ross. 


Illustrations, still under the editorship of Mr. 
Francis George Heath, will commence an 
entirely new series at sixpence on August lo, 
and continue thereafter as a mid-monthly. 

THURSDAY, August G, was the eighty-second 
birthday of the poet laureate, who is reported 
tube in good health. lie is now staying with 
his family at Aldworth, Haslemero; but tho 
event was celebrated at Freshwater by a concert, 
at which some of his lyrics were sung to tho 
music composed by Lady Tennyson. 

In addition to the unveiling of the monument 
of Wilhelm Muller, the poet, at Dessau, on 
September 30 —of which mention has already 
been made in the Academy —two other literary 
centenaries will be celebrated next month in 
Germany: that of Franz Bopp, the founder of 
comparative philology, at Maiutz, his birth¬ 
place, on September 1-1; and that of Theodor 
Korncr, the soldier-poet, on September 21. 

The last number of tho Pauline gives some 
details about the scheme for recording on 
marble panels in the corridors of the school tho 
names of eminent scholars. In view of recent 
allegations us to the class for whose benefit 
Dean Colet originally intended his endowment, 
it is pointed out that under John Lily, tin; first 
high master, are to be found the names of Lord 
Paget of Beaudesert, Lord North, and Sir 
Anthony' Denny, all of whom were among the 
executors of tho will of Henry VIII. Another 
item proves that natural history can be pursued 
even by London boys. Among the collections 
exhibited in competition for the Since prizes 
were the eggs of nearly one hundred British 
birds, brought together from such remote 
quarters as the Faroe Islands and Wolmer 
Forest; and cases of beetles which included 
forty-eight different species stated to have been 
found in the grounds of the school. 

The current number of the Giitfiiiyt n (hlehrte 
A nzriyi n contains a review by' Prof, de Lagarde, 
which will interest readers of Mr. Benu’s 
review of French works on Biblical criticism in 
the last number of tho Academy. In it the 
learned professor reviews the old, but of late 
somewhat forgotten, view of tho composite 
origin of Daniel, and proposes a startlingly' 
late date for the seventh and eighth chapters; 
he, of course, rejects the extravagant radic¬ 
alism of MM. Huvet and Verms. l!y the way, 
it is worth noting that M. Gustave d’Eichthal, 
whom our reviewer treats with such scant 
ceremony, was a good and worthy idealist, 
who loved Greek well and fjaint Simouiauism 
almost better. 

We arc informed on the best authority that 
the article in the current number of the Edin- 
biiiyh Iteriew on “Tho Revival of Quakerism,” 
which is exciting such general interest both 
among the Friends and the general public, was 
not written by tho member of Parliament nor 
by the other review writer to whom it has been 
attributed. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

On the occasion of the visit of the Inter¬ 
national Congress of Hygiene and Demography 
to Cambridge, the honorary' degree of LL.D. 
will be conferred upon the following: Dr. Paul 
Brouardel, of Paris ; Dr. C. T. von Irama- 
Sternegg, of Vienna; Dr. F. von Esmarch, of 
Kiel; Dr. Alfonso Corradi, of Pavia ; and Dr. 
J. von Fodor, of Buda-Pest. 

At the graduation ceremony at Edinburgh, 
on August 1, at the close of the summer 
session, tho honorary degree of LL.D. was 
conferred in aln nfia on Prof. Simon Newcomb, 
of Washington, U.S. 

Tiie ten medical schools of London—St. 
Bartholomew’s, Guy’s, St. Thomas’s, the 
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London, St. Mary’s, Charing Cross, Middlesex, 
Westminster, and St. George's Hospitals, and 
the medical school for women in connexion 
with the Royal Free Hospital—have all agreed 
to associate themselves with the medical facul¬ 
ties of University and King’s Colleges, to form 
the medical faculty of the proposed new Albert 
University ; but they object to the name sug¬ 
gested. On the other hand, the Royal College 
of Physicians and the Royal College of Surgeons 
have both declined the representation offered to 
them on the council. It is understood that the 
l’rivy Council will now report favourably to 
the Queen on the amended draft charter sub¬ 
mitted by University and King’s Colleges; 
but as the draft charter must lie for thirty days 
on tho table of both houses of parliament before 
coining into effect, all further action is prac¬ 
tically stayed until February of next year. 

The Scotch Universities Commission has 
just issued a draft ordnance for the future 
regulation of the chair of music at Edin¬ 
burgh, which is at present vacant through 
the resignation of Sir Herbert Oakeley. 
Tho new professor will receive £120 a 
year, with fees in addition; and it is pro¬ 
posed to associate three other professors with 
him, in order to form a faculty of music for the 
granting of degrees. Tho sum of £1500, now 
expended every year on the Reid concert, is 
henceforth to bo devoted to subsidising 
orchestral and educational concerts for the 
students—following the example of Cambridge 
under Prof. Yillers Stanford. It is estimated 
that upwards of £1000 a year is now available 
for the advancement of the study of music at 
Edinburgh university. 

Tim programme for the winter session at 
University Hall, Gordon-srpiare, W.C., includes 
courses of lectures by Prof. Knight, of St. 
Andrews, on “Some Aspects of Theism,” by 
Air. R. G. Moulton on “The Literary Study of 
the Bible,” and by the warden, the Rev. 
Philip H. Wicksteed, on “ Dante,” on the “ Ele¬ 
ments of Political Economy,” and on “ Old 
Testament History.” 

The University of Utrecht, has celebrated, 
with much pomp and public rejoicing, tho con¬ 
clusion of its fifty-fifth hast rum —in other words, 
the anniversary of its foundation 255 years ago. 
In October next, the comer stono of new 
buildings, to be erected out of local subscrip¬ 
tions, will be laid by tho Queen of Holland. 

We quote tho following from the New York 

Xutiim : 

“ Amherst College is just completing the thirtieth 
year of physical culture under the charge of Dr. 
Edward Hitchcock, who instituted the system of 
regular exercise as a part of the curriculum in 18(!t. 
The classes have thirty minutes’ drill in marching 
and the use of dumb-bells four days in tho week ; 
and interest is stimulated not only by an accom¬ 
paniment of lively music, but also by an annual 
prize to the class doing the best work, which was 
won this year by the juniors. Careful records have 
been kept from the first and they show that 
regular exercise produces a perceptible improve¬ 
ment in health during the college course, the per¬ 
centage of sickness among the seniors during the 
last twenty-live years having been almost one- 
fourth less than among the freshmen. Another 
interesting thing brought out by these statistics is 
the fact that students as a class are more vigorous 
young men now than a quarter of a century ago. 
From Phil to 1805 each student lost an average of 
218 days during the college year on account of 
sickness, while from 1885 to I860 the average was 
only 175 days—one-fifth less. An interesting 
study has also been made at Amherst of the effects 
of smoking upon the members of the graduating 
class. In this class 71 per cent, have increased in 
their physical measurements and tests during the 
four years, while 2!» per cent, have remained 
stationary or fullen off. Separating the smokers 
from the non-smokers, it appears that those who 
do not use tobacco have gained 21 per cent, in 


weight more than the smokers, 37 per cent, more in 
height, and 12 per cent, more in chest-girth, while 
in lung capacity there is a difference of 8-3(> cubic 
inches in favour of tile non-smokers. These figures 
show the same tendency as those compiled by I>r. 
.1. W. Beaver, the instructor in athletics at Yale, 
who found that the non-users of tobacco among 
the seniors show a gain over the users of 2D per 
emit, in height, 25 per cent, in weight, and (ill per 
cent, in lung capacity. Dr. Beaver has kept 
stalistics of this sort for eight ycais, and finds that 
they show an equally decided advantage for the 
non-smokers during the whole period, lie notes 
the interesting fact that not only do nil the 
candidates for the crews abstain from tobacco, but 
that only one man smokes among all the prominent 
athletes in the different fields of activity.” 


OHIO IN A L VEltfW. 

TO LORI) TENNYSON. 

[Un his lTujhty-sceond Birthday.) 

Tim laurel wreath upon thy brow 
Fades not; but fresh and fragrant still. 

As erst in summer, blossoms now 
Upon the snow-crowned hill. 

For seeing none to take the lyre 
When thou art gone, the God of Song 
With Fate doth lovingly conspire 
Thy music to prolong. 

John B. Tabu. 

8t. Cluulcs College, Ellicolt City, Maryland, U.8.A. 


UIUTL'A UY. 

HAJEXDUA LA LA MITRA, LL !>., C.I.E. 

By the death of Dr. Rajendra Lain Mitra, 
which took place at Calcutta lust week, India 
lias lost one of her few native scholars who, 
both by sound principles of research and by 
command over flic English language, could 
rank with flic Orientalists of Europe. His 
career is also specially interesting, because lie 
did not belong to the Bruhniuli caste (with 
whom a knowledge of Sanskrit is hereditary), 
nor did he ever enjoy the advantages either of 
a university education or of a professorship. 
Like flic English pioneers of. Orientalism— 
Jones and Colebrooko and 1’rinsep—lie may be 
called an amateur, in the best sense of that 
word. 

Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra was bom at Surah, 
a suburb of Calcutta, in February, 1824, so 
that be had completed bis sixty-seventh 
year. The elan of the Kuyasth caste to which 
ho belonged truce their descent through 
twenty-four generations to un ancestor who 
came from Upper India in tlie reign of Adisur, 
King of Bengal, in the tenth century A.I). 
With other Kuyasth clans —such as tho Glioses, 
the Dutts, the Bens, and tlie Palits—they have 
always held a high position in Bengali society, 
and in recent years have furnished a large pro¬ 
portion of civil servants, judges, and barristers. 
At the time of his birth, his family had lost the 
great wealth which they had acquired in the 
previous century in tho service of the Nawabs 
of Mursliidabad, and even (it is said) in that 
of the Mughal Emperor; but they were noted 
for their devotion to Sanskrit and Persian 
literature, and for tho possession of a line 
library. The boy was thus brought up in a 
cultivated household, being educated only at 
native schools. For some time he attended the 
Medical College, and afterwards studied law ; 
aud we have heard tliut Mr. Charles Hay 
Cameron, the legal member of council who 
succeeded Macaulay, directed his private 
studies. Legends are told about the reasons 
which made him abandon both medicine and 
law. He does not seem to have tried to enter 
government sendee. At last, in 184t>, tho 
future bent of his btudies was fixed by his being 
appointed to the hbrariausbip of tho Asiatic 
Society, which had just previously been vacated 


by the learned Hungarian, Csoimi de Kciriis. 
With the Asiatic Society he remained closely 
connected until his death, for some time as 
philological secretary, as vice-president for 
twenty years, and finally us president in 1885, 
being the only native of India who has ever 
attained that distinction. It was, therefore, 
natural that when, in 1881, the mother of all 
orientalist societies celebrated its centenary, 
Dr. Rajendra Lula Mitra should have been 
chosen to write its history. Apart from 
the works lie published, there are few other 
facts in bis life- worth recording. In 185(5 he 
was appointed Director of Government Wards 
in Calcutta, which ofiiee ho held for more than 
twenty years. Latterly, ho was elected on 
more than one occasion a member of tho 
Calcutta municipality, and lie was ever ready to 
take a part in public proceedings on the 
Liberal side. On the occasion of the Queen’s 
being proclaimed Empress of India, lie received 
the title of Rai Bahadur; and when the order 
of tho Indian Empire was founded in 1878, ho 
was appointed ono of the first Commanders, 
along with tho present Sir William Hunter. 
The University of Calcutta made him one of its 
fellows, and eonfeired upon him tho rarer 
distinction of an honorary degree. He was also 
an honorary member of our own Royal Asiatic 
Society, and of a long series of learned bodies 
oil the continent. We believe that he never 
attended any of the meldings of the Interna¬ 
tional Congress of Orientalists. 

Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra’s contributions to 
the Jtiuruul and of the Bengal 

Asiatic Society cover five columns in the 
Catalogue, being equalled ill number only by 
those of Mr. Brian Houghton Hodgson, who 
left India before lie began to write, and lias 
survived him. Apart from these, he published 
Catalogues of the curiosities in the society’s 
museum (1849), of the books and maps in tlie 
library (185(5), of tlie Sanskrit MSS. dealing 
with grammar (1877), and of the Buddhist 
MSS. from Nepal (1882). He was, moreover, 
an indefatigable contributor to the texts 
published by the society under the title of 
“ Bibliotheca Iniliea.” Out of 4(i7 fasciculi in 
tho Sanskrit series his name is prefixed to 
83. Among these may be specially mentioned 
the Aitarcyu Braluiiana of the Big Veda, with 
an abstract of the contents in English ; the 
Pratisakliya of the Black Yajnr Veda, with its 
commentary; the Yoga Sutras of l’atanjali, 
with English translation and notes; the Agni 
and Vayu Puramis; and the Kamandukiya 
Nitisara, an encyclopaedic work which purports 
to contain the political maxims of the minister 
of Chandra Gupta. 

But the books by which Dr. Rajendra Lala 
Mitra is best known in this country arc three. 
First, The AiiUyuities <•/ Orissa (two volumes, 
large quarto, 1875 ami 1880), illustrated with 
lithographed plates and photographs, containing 
tho results of an archaeological mission on 
behalf of the Government at tho suggestion of 
the Society of Arts. Here the author traces 
back both the form of the image of Jugunnath, 
and also tho car festival, to a Buddhistic origin. 
Second, a similarly illustrated work on llmlh 
G'ut/a, the hermitage of Sakya Muni (1878). 
And third, Iwiu-Ari/uus (two volumes, 1881), 
in whieh he has collected a number of pre¬ 
viously published papers dealing with the 
ancient and medieval history of India. Among 
the questions hero discussed are human sacrifice, 
the eating of beef, and the use of intoxicating 
liquors in Vedic times; and—a subject which 
the author had made specially his own—the 
chronology of the early Pula and Sen dynasties 
of Bengal. 

Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra had not produced 
much of late years, owing to weak health; but 
his name will always be remembered ns one of 
tho most industrious and single-minded of those 
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Indian Btudents who have been trained to 
appreciate the accuracy of Western methods of 
investigation. 

J. S. C. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The current number of Mind opens with a 
thoughtful article on “The Problem of Psy¬ 
chology,” by Mr. E. W. Scripture. The article 
is remarkable for the emphatic way in which 
the writer insists on the proposition that psy¬ 
chology has to do with mental processes only, 
and that any reference to the neutral con¬ 
comitants of these processes is, strictly speaking, 
a travelling beyond tlio limits of the science. 
The relation of psychology to the other sciences, 
general and special, is defined fully and clearly. 
In a paper on “ The Physical Basis of Pleasure 
and Pain,” Mr. H. R. Marshall contributes an 
interesting and suggestive study on the well- 
known theories of the subject, pointing out 
where they are one-sided, and servo to supple¬ 
ment one another. His own theory is to bo 
given in a later number. In addition to these, 
there is an article by Mr. W. Caldwell which 
examines “ Schopenhauer’s Criticism of Kant,” 
distinguishing wherein this is effective and 
valuable, and where, owing to tho limitation 
of his own point of view, it is defective; also 
an interesting contribution to tho question of 
the origin of music, by Mr. R. Wallaschek, in 
which an ingenious attempt is made to show 
(as against Darwin, and with some approach 
to the point of view of Herbert Spencer) that 
music is distinctively a human product, and 
that the sense of tune or melody is evolved out 
of the feeling for rhythm. From a special 
notice appended to this number, the reader 
learns that, with the October issue, the present 
series, which will have run sixteen years, will 
close, and that in January next a new series, 
with Mr. J. F. Stout as editor, in place of Prof. 
Croom Robertson, will be begun. As the new 
editor and throe out of his four co-operators 
named are Cambridge teachers, it looks as if 
Mind is henceforth to be in a special manner 
the production of that university. 

The August number of Temple liar contains 
a paper entitled “ Wayfaring in the Querey,” 
by Mr. E. H. Barker, which, alike from the 
novelty of its subject and tho unconventional 
mode of treatment, is not uuworthy of being 
compared with Mr. Stevenson’s classical ex¬ 
periences with a donkey in the Cevennes. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Bobtthiikr, F. v. Malcrwcrke d. 19. Jalirli. 1. Bd. 1. 

Hiillte. Aagaard—Heidcsk. Dreadcn : Boettichcr. 10 M. 
Hali.kr, M. Kompositionslehre f. polyphonen Kirchcn- 
gesnnfj m. beeond. ltucksicht auf die Meisterwerke d. 16 . 
Jalirli. Reptensburp: Coppenrath. 6 M. In Pf. 

Sitti., K. Die Pntrizier/eit der ariechisclien KUntit. Wurz¬ 
burg: Stahel. 2M. 

HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 

AurI:k, A. Traitc de mdtrologie aszyrienne. Paris: Bouillon. 
6 fr. 

Cat, E. Ess&i mix la province romaiue de Maurdtanie 
evsarienne. 7 fr. 50 c. De Curoli V. in Africa rebus 
gratis. 2 fr. 50 c. Paris : Tx-xoux. 

Cit-itiu, T. Venditn, ccssiono e pemmia. Naples. 12 fr. 
Gaisu kicks, F. II. Etude sur la euntinisMon departemuitale 
et legislation coinpnrec. Paris: Cotillon. 7 fr. .'hi e. 
Glassox, E. H'stoire du droit et den institutions de la 
France. T. 4. La ff-odalite. Paris: Cotillon. io fr. 
Hilleb v. Garrtiungkn, F. Zut arkndisrlten Kunigsliste d. 

Pausanias. Jauer : Gnercke. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

Korn za, J. Altindisches ITozessrecht. Stuttgart: Enke. 
3 M. 

Meisnkii, H. Die Htrzogin Maria Anna v. Bayern u. der 
preusaische Iteichstapsgesandte v. Schwarzenau (1778 — 
17S5). Jauer : Guercbe. 1 M. 

Mzvf.b, Ch. Geschichte der Prov. Posen. Gotha: Perthes. 
6 M. 

Pizbi.ixu. La Russie et l’Orient. hfariage (Pun Tzar au 
Vatican.—Ivan III. et Sophie Puleologue. Paris: 
Leioux. 2 fr. 50 c. 

Eki i:k, l’abbi'. Lea gens de lettres et leuxs protecteurs k 
Rome. Paris: Belin. 7 fr. 


Wkit,, le Commandant. La Cuvalcrie des armf-es allioea 
licndont la campagne de 1811. T. 1. Paris: Random. 
8 fr. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PlflLOSOPHY. 

Bkruzr, H. Geschichte der wissenschaftlichen Erdkunde 
der Grivchen. 3. Abth. Die Geographic del- Erdkugcl. 
Leipzig : Veit. 4 M. to Pf. 

SoRAvsit, P. Atlas der Ptlanzenkrankheiten. 5. Folge. 
Berlin: I’arey. 20 M. 

Vki.znovskv, J. Flora bulgariea. Plug: Rivnac. 20 M. 

Zi.miikbma.vx, A. Beitrsge zur Morpliologie u. Physiologic 
der Piianzenzelle. 2.11ft. Tubingen: Laupp. 4 M. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

M at/nlu, E. Altonglisolie Spruchprobtn. 2. Bd. Worter- 
bu<h. 11. Lfty. Berlin: Wculmann. H M. 

Paktzoi.t, 1’. l>e nonnnllis glosseiimtiN, inaxime Galcnianis, 
comment atio. Jauer: Gtiereke. 80 l’f. 

Rkvilloit, Eujj. Corpus pnpyroruin Aogypti. Papyrus 
demotiquox du Ijouvro. 2«* Fa.sc. PariH : Iatoux. 2. r > fr. 

Saai.keu), G. A. De bibliorum Haerorum Uulgatae editiouis 
praeeitat<*. Quedlinlmr^ : Yiewe^. 7 M. 50 Pf. 

StI'Uiks, alsatische. 1. lift. Stnissburg: Triibner. 2M. 

Voikmann, W. Untersuchungten zu Diogenes Laertius. 
1 M. 20 Pf. De encoroio Domosthcnis inter Luciani 
scripta perperam relato. 80 I’f. Jauer: Guerckc. 


CORRESPONDENCE . 

WORDSWOKTII AND SlIAKSl’ERE. 

1, Winton-road, Dublin : Aug. 3, 1S91. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Roden Noel 
should, in his recent review of Mrs. S. Orr’s 
Life of Browning (Academy, July IS, p. -IS), 
have fallen into the mistake of representing as 
a serious boast of Wordsworth what was 
nothing more than a witty invention of Charles 
Lamb. I refer to the joke as to Slmkspere. 
Mr. Noel’s words arc, “ When Wordsworth said 
that he could have written Slmkspere ‘ if he had 
a uiind to,’ the retort of Charles Lamb was 
obvious.” 

It may be of interest to point to the found¬ 
ation of this misrepresentation. It is a passage 
in a skittish letter from Lamb to his friend 
Manning, written in February 1808.* 

“ Wordsworth, the great poet, is coming to 
town; lie is to have apartments in the Mansion 
House. He says he does not see much difficulty 
in writing like Shnkspere, if he had a mind to try 
it. It is clear that nothing is wanting but the mind.” 

An apprehensive reader would see that the 
latter part of this passage is as little matter of 
fact as the preceding piece of news that Words¬ 
worth “ was to have apartments in the Mansion 
House.” 

Among a few reminiscences communicated by 
me to Canon 'Wordsworth’s Memoirs of his 
uncle, I put on record that Wordsworth, in 
ranking tho great poets of tho world, placed 
Slmkspere first, adding the epithet “ unap¬ 
proachable ” ; and his habitual way of refer¬ 
ring to Shakspere in his writings throughout is 
in full accordance with this judgment. Lamb, 
it is plain, had observed the absence of 
enthusiasm in Wordsworth when speaking of 
other poets, and in his amusing way deter¬ 
mined by this caricaturing invention to satirise 
tho defect. It is to bo hoped that a blunder 
as to his intention, which would have pained 
the maker of the joke, may henceforth cease to 
be propagated. 

R. P. Graves. 


“ FEAUL.” 

London : July 27,1891. 

I regret exceedingly that Dr. Morris seems 
annoyed at my notes on his review of Pearl. 
I need hardly say that, had I anticipated this. 
I should have held my peace ; but tho interests 
of a subject that owes its very life to Dr. Morris’s 
unstinted zeal, patience, and knowledge seemed 
to me to demand a frank discussion of certain 
points adduced by him in his criticism of my 
book. I could not, and I cannot, agree with 
my reviewer ; hut there should bo no cause for 

* Idlers, vol i., p. 217. Canon Ainger’s edition. 


annoyance. No one can afford so well as 
Dr. Morris to make au occasional mistake; 
and among the younger generation of English 
students there is, I hope, no one more ap¬ 
preciative of his labours in tho past than 
myself. While I write, I am not unmindful of 
the fact that, if there is any merit in what 
I have done, a great part of the credit must of 
necessity belong to the pioneer of Middle- 
English studies. I do not yearn for the credit, 
but I am very eager about the truth; and I 
fear that Dr. Morris’s indignation has pre¬ 
vented him doing justice to a cause he has so 
much at heart. 

1. I am not the inventor of the Middle- 
English idiom “ to dare to,” but I have, I 
think, discovered the meaning of a puzzling 
hajKi.rlei/uminut), hitherto unexplained. I cited 
the Old-English ondrddan, not because I regard 
“ a quotation as more valuable than an argu¬ 
ment,” but because ondrddan and to dare {i.e., 
“to dare for drede ”) are synonymous. Nor 
did I jump to the conclusion that Middle- 
English daren follows the same construction as 
Old-English ondrddan : I tried to understand, 
and to help others to understand, why this 
word daren, in the sense of “to fear,” is fol¬ 
lowed in this particular passage by a preposi¬ 
tion expressing motion to, whereas in Old- 
English and in Middle-English a verb of 
“ fearing” is usually followed by a preposition 
expressing motion from. I did all this in 
deference to Dr. Morris’s objection to tho 
Scottish “ to dare at ” {i.e., to fear a / lersnn ), 
with which I compared the Middle-Euglisli 
phrase. I distinctly stated that I discarded 
my Scottish phrase merely “for the nonce,” 
while arguing out the matter with Dr. Morris. 
My reviewer now turns on mo and tries to 
fight me with my own weapons ; “ we need not 
make a guess,” he writes, "at the construction 
of dare ; good authority can be produced for 
the phrase to dare at.’’ Furthermore, I did not 
quote the passage from Cardinal Newman’s 
“ Dream of Gerontius ” with reference merely 
to the use of rescoi/h, but as a remarkable 
parallel to the thought and tho very words of 
the medieval poet. This is not the first time 
that I have been able to throw light on a mis¬ 
interpreted passage in Pearl by means of a quo¬ 
tation from modern poetry. But these things are 
miseres compared with the final question at 
issue. 

Dr. Morris says that I have shifted my ground 
anent the interpretation of the lines under dis¬ 
cussion. I havo done no such thing; my 
rendering of tho whole passage is naturally 
terser than my attempt to explain the full sig¬ 
nificance of each single word. That there may 
be no doubt about the matter, I beg leave to 
quote (it) the Middle-English lines, {!/) Dr. 
Morris’s rendering, and (c) my own:— 

(«) His frnuncliise is largo that ever dardo 

To hym that maez in synne reseoghe 

No blysee beez from him reparde. 

(4) God’s liberality, which has ever been liid (i.e., 
has been unsearchable), is large ; 

To the man who makes a rescue in sin {i.e., 
repents); 

No blessing shall bo withdrawn from him. 

(r) Large is man's franchise (in heaven), when he 
hath feared (on earth) 

Him that makoth a rescue iu siu {i.e., Christ); 

No bliss shall be deuied to him. 

The objections to (4) are, I venture to think, in¬ 
surmountable ; unbiassed scholars must decide 
concerning (>■). 

2. Dr. Morris objected, in the first instance, 
to my rendering of “ clem ” by “ claim ” because 
in Middle-English it would he cleime. I quoted 
a passage in which clem (= claim) rhymes with 
bapteme. He will not accept the quotation 
because it is from an East-Midland poem, and 
the dialect of the Pearl is West-Midland. I 
beg leave to point out to Dr. Morris that eleme 
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(= “claim”) is common in the writings of 
Barbour; ns there are a large number of 
northern forms in Iharl, he will not, I hope, 
object to one more instance. 

Dr. Morris argues on behalf of eleme “ to 
smear.” If he could adduce one line in the 
whole of English literature in which the word 
is used metaphorically, I would willingly give 
up my rendering ; but in spite of the Sanskrit 
lim/mti I cannot do so at present. The author 
of Pearl uses this word elsewhere, but 
merely in its literal sense of “ to daub.” There 
is nothing anomalous in the use of “claim” 
(</< me). In another poem the poet tells how the 
sick and diseased “ claimed ” grace of Christ; 
in the passage under discussion the poet states 
that Christ “ claimed ” all the sins of men. I 
am aware of the fact that the usual form of 
“ claim ” in the Alliterative l’oems is rhyme ; 
but it would not be a difficult thing to array a 
number of instances from Pearl of illustrative 
“ eye rhymes. I dwelt on the matter in one of 
my notes in the Academy of July 11. 

Finally, I could point that two important 
authorities construe ehme in this particular 
passage in the same way as I do : to wit, Dr. 
Morris himself (.-I II Herat ire poems, lsted., p. 187, 
2nd ed. p. 185), and Dr. Murray (New Enylish 
I)n tionary, sub roc.). 

8. (i.) tutz, in Pearl, rhymes with ros, porpos, 
yo(z, tlws ; wherefore in the same way as yotz— 
yos, i.e., the 8rd person singular pres. ind. of yo, 
so totz=tos, i.e., the 8rd person sing. pres, 
ind. of to ; it cannot be the 3rd sing, of tote a ; 
its infinitive must be ton. 

Dr. Morris argues that A.S. ti-on can only give 
i'ii in Middle-English, but an A.S. t'o often 
becomes not only e but also o in Middle- 
English (cp. ciii'o h’osan, reosan, &c,., &c .). In 
the case of ton. it must be remembered that the 
secondary verb torn a (= leel. toya) may have 
had some influence on the vowel; but for the 
fact that the poet spells this secondary' verb 
elsewhere towe, one might have identified the 
two words. There was probably some con¬ 
fusion between the primary and secondary 
forms. 

(ii.) “ For hit was negh at the terme that he to 
shude.” 

Dr. Morris refuses to recognise that to in this 
passage is merely tho infinitive under discus¬ 
sion ; he argues that it is a preposition meaning 
“at,” and that the verb “to go” is under¬ 
stood. Is it likely that any writer, medieval 
or modern, would use tho preposition to in the 
sense of “at” in an elliptical sentence expres¬ 
sing motion ? Tho fact of an ellipsis in such a 
sentence is only explicable on the supposition 
that the preposition itself expresses motion to a 
place. 

t. “ Bytwene myrehez by merez made.” 

Dr. Morris seems annoyed with mo for aban¬ 
doning my former interpretation, as though 
I had no right to make a discovery after the 
publication of my book. According to Dr. 
Morris, my new interpretation is duo to “ an 
ingenious alteration in grammar and order of 
the words.” I cannot see where the alteration 
in grammar comes in, unless it be the change 
of myrthrz into myrthe. The accidental z in 
myrlhrz seems to mo to be evidence in favour of 
my reading, rather than against it; tho scribe 
thought of merez but wrote myrlhrz. As 
regards the order of words, if Dr. Morris turns 
to my notes on stanzas 19, 1 and 85, he will 
find similar scribal errors due to tho mere 
transposition of two or more words. Finally, 
my reviewer asks, “.Should we not expect 
to find the Lord of the Garden (of the 
‘ Romaunt of the Rose ’) a more prominent 
figure in Pearl deserving of more than a mere 
passing allusion 1' ” I do not think so. The 
poet wrote for a cultured audience, and no such 
fourteenth century audience would have found 
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the least difficulty in the personification. If 
this were the only reference in the poem to the 
“ Romaunt,” it would Lo different; but the 
earlier part of Pearl is steeped in ideas 
derived from “ the Bible ” of the medieval 
poets. Who but an enthusiastic render of tho 
Romaunt would have spoken of Inf-tlainiyt re— 
to quote an instance from the veiy first verse 
of the poem !' And what audience would have 
understood the full significance of the word but 
one that was familiar with the machinery of 
the older poem!' The only' question is this: 
Was the author of Pearl in this particular 
passage indebted to Chaucer’s version of the 
poem, or is the parallelism of expression in 
the two English poems purely accidental!' I 
do not think it can be accidental, and I should 
be grateful for criticism on this point. 

While working at tho “Romaunt” in its 
relation to Pearl, tho meaning of 11. 11-12 
of stanza 1 has dawned on me, and I am now 
able, 1 think, to explain the lines for the first 
time in a satisfactory manner. Danger in the 
“Romaunt” is the personification of the arbi¬ 
trary' power that refuses wlmt one longs 
for; lof-tlaonytre in Putrl is “Love’s denial 
or arbitrary will”; but underlying “love's” 
is the idea of God, so that in reality /»/- 
t/annyi re — God’s Will, and I suggest that the 
meaning of the closing lines of stanza 1 is as 
follows: 

“ I pine, debarred by God’s Will 
from my own, my spotless pearl.” 


Piulnu Polis. This Sady is evidently identical 
with Sabya. Another locality is named by 
Ptolemy— A.'Aov kwhv. As there is between 
.Sa’da and the Wadi ’Yrdh (the river of Ned- 
jran) a Mount Dulu’ (sometimes written DiliV) 
on tho pilgrim road from Sa’da towards 
Mokka, 1 would read AIAOT instead of AIAOT. 
Ptolemy’ places this locality east of Pudnu Polis 
and a little south of 2 aBy. I venture to think 
that here the Alexandrian geographer is in 
error, because I)ihV is in reality east of Sabya. 
Ptolemy’s localities must not be placed abso¬ 
lutely on the sea-coast, but in general rather 
in or near the Tiliama, because in ancient 
terminology all places near the coast were 
called const-places. 

I wish to add that this 2nBy must not bo 
confounded with another 2 a By (2a£i) flairi'Anor), 
which is identical with Sawwii between Ta’izz 
and Mokha, and was a metropolis of tho 
Himynrs in the time of the author of the 
Periplus Maris Erythrnci (rirca Go A.D.). 

Spreuger, in his . ! Iteyeoyra/ihir Arabiens (§ G2), 
identifies Pudnu with lias Mejarmla near 
Ghalatika, and Ailu with Shurame (Sehuraym). 
Sabo is placed by him in the neighbourhood 
of Zebid. These positions are as erroneous as 
my own identification of Ailu with Abu ’Arish 
in ,S l.izze (ii. 238). 

Eih'akd Giasek. 
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My oidy regret is that some reviewer has not 
earned my’ gratitude by anticipating this sug¬ 
gestion, or at all events by finding fault with 
the one passage in the poem about which my 
conscience has been uneasy for some long time. 

5. “ It is not a vital point,” says Dr. Morris, 
“ whether bretle be related to A.S. breilan or 
bra-dan.” In philology every point is vital: 
and in literature it makes some difference to 
the reputation of a poet if he writes “ crowned 
mo queen to breed in bliss,” instead of “ to 
revel in bliss.” As I hold that the poet of 
Pearl wished to convey the latter thought, 
I am zealous to prove that Dr. Morris’s deriva¬ 
tion from breilan is erroneous. It is true that 
Miotzneris with him, and that the New English 
Dictionary follows Mietzner; but I find in 
Mr. Bradley’s new edition of “ Stratmann,” 
recently issued by the Clarendon Press, confir¬ 
mation of my opinion. lie quotes the passage 
from Pearl under bra'ilan and not under breilan. 

I. Goi.i.axcz, 


I'llt'T AND SABA. 

Berlin : July HI, 1891. 

In tho Academy for July 25, I stated that 
Put must be searched for, together with the 
Flit of Ilanulani, in the neighbourhood of 
Sabya, in tho soutli-westera part of ’Asyr. 
I would now add that a town Putin is also 
mentioned by Ptolemy (Book V., ch. vi.) exactly 
at tho same place. 

Ptolemy mentions a noi>5>-< u nu\,s on the 
coast of the Red Sea in the latitude of 1(1’ 30'. 
In my E/.izze tier <Irsrhirhte anti (leoyra/i/iie 
Arabiens (ii. 238), I identified this locality with 
Jaziin. As iu the time of Ptolemy the sea-coast 
was not tho same as in our days, but lay 
further to the east, Jiiziin cannot correspond 
exactly with Pudnu Polis. We must rather 
search for this town a little eastward, that is, 
towards the country' of Sabya, not in Sabya 
itself, but perhaps between Sabya and the 
coast. The geographical position of this place 
is exactly the same ns the Fut (more correctly 
Futu) of Hamdani; and, since Pudnu or Pudn 
is not a Semitic form, I have no doubt that 
Puda, and not Pud/mu, is the correct reading. 

Further, Ptolemy places a 2a/3 y in lfi’ 55', 
and about one degree east-north-east from 
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Tie Philosophical /lasts of Evolution. By 

Janies Croll, LL.l)., F.it.S. (Stanford.) 
In this book Dr. ('roll propounds, at somo 
length and with rather wearisome iteration, 
tire doctrine that directing motion and pro- 
dueing motion aro two distinct things; 
that whereas energy is admittedly constant 
in quantity, it may be altered in direction 
at will and that evolutionists have been 
apt to overlook tho importance of tho 
directing or determining factor in evolution, 
and to lay exaggerated stress on tho omni¬ 
potence of matter and energy per se. There 
certainly has been a tendoncy to speak as if 
in matter and energy could bo discerned 
“ the promise and the potency’ of all forms 
of life,” and of all mental and physical 
events; whereas I)r. Croll holds that 
matter and energy, alone and unguided, 
contain little bettor than impotency, at 
lenst as far as the production of an ordered 
and organic universe is concerned. 

The following extracts may servo to give 
an idea of the doetrino ns propounded by 
Dr. Croll: 

First of all ho grants the law of causation. 
“ No event happens without a cause.” Next he 
grants the continuity and uniformity of nature : 
“No breaks or stoppage in the sequence of 
phenomena.” And next ordinary Darwinism, 
“higher and more complex forms of life 
gradually arising out of tho lower and more 
simple.” All these propositions “ researches are 
tending daily to confirm.” But “ when wo leave 
established facts and principles, and begin to in¬ 
quire into the causes of evolution and the nature 
of those agencies by which the process is brought 
about, we soon meet with a diversity of opinion. 
At present most evolutionists regard the process 


* This statement is not to bo found iu Croll, and 
though I may believe it capable of substantiation 
and amplification, I only intend it here in a 
popular and explanatory sense. 
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as purely mechanical nml physical, the result 
of matter, motion, and force, alone; to be ex¬ 
plained, if explicable at all, in terms of these 
elements.” 

“ It is one of the chief objects of the present 
treatise to demonstrate that such is not the case, 
and that it is absolutely impossible that the 
processes of nature can over be accounted for 
without going beyond what is to be found in 
matter, motion, and force.” 

“ In regard to all physical change or motion, 
no matter what the nature of that change or 
motion may be, at the very outset two questions 
arise, viz., what produces the change — causes 
motion? What determines or directs it? The 
answers to these two questions lead us into two 
totally different paths; and the overlooking of 
the distinction between the paths, or the con¬ 
founding of them, has led to no end of con¬ 
fusion.” 

“ The gl oat, question is not simply what pro¬ 
duces a motion, but what produces the 
particular kind of motion ? It is not what gives 
existence to the motion, but what determines 
its direction.” 

“ Determination is the foundation stone of 
evol ution.” 

Tho fundamental element in the process 
of evolution is neither force nor tho per¬ 
sistence of forco, as Mr. Spencer supposes, 
but a totally different thing, viz., tho 
determination of force. 

“ The production of motion and the <htermin¬ 
ation of motion are two things absolutely 
different in their essential nature. Forco pro¬ 
duces motion; but it is as impossible that force 
can determine motion as that two can be equal 
to three.” “Force can impart tho blow of a 
hammer, it cannot direct it.” 

Now here, unfortunately, mid in all 
corresponding places throughout tho hook, 
I)r. CrolPs inadequate acquaintance with tho 
languago of modern physics leads him into 
serious error and confusion: and it is 
probably this confusion, grafted on to the 
elemont of truth in tho doctrine ho is trying 
to enforce, that loads to the length and 
tediousness of the book. When ho says 
that force cannot direct motion, he is 
flying in tho face not of Mr. Spencer 
but of Isaac Newton: rather a serious 
opponent. Tho “second law of motion” 
asserts that force is necessary to chango tho 
motion of matter, whether in magnitude or 
in direction. I)r. Croll virtually admits tho 
magnitude but denies tho direction. 

It is most unfortunate that ho should have 
made this mistake, because he has glimpsed 
a real distinction between altering tho 
amount and altering tho direction of tho 
motion of inattor, but ho has failed to ex¬ 
press it. Ho has been misled by tho painfully 
inaecurato uso of the term “forco,” current 
in the time of his youth, and by tho wholly 
obnoxious and meaningless expression “tho 
persistence of force,” which scorns to have 
become an integral portion of evolutionist 
philosophy. It will not do to say that by 
“ force ” is meant “ energy,” and that wo can 
translate the one word into the other ; that 
may be done sometimes, but at other times 
tho word force means force and not energy, 
aud the confusion is not to bo avoided by 
any amount of kindly interpretation. 

All through the rest of tho treatiso Dr. 
Croll struggles in vain to get out of this 
entanglement, and at length has to take 
refuge in “an objective idea” as a de¬ 


termining cause, which is suddenly intro¬ 
duced thus (p. 53): 

"The determination which takes place in nature 
occurs not at random but according to a plan—- 
an objective idea. ... In the formation of, 
say, the leaf of a tree, no two molecules move in 
identically the same direction or take identically 
tho same path, lint each molecule must move 
in relation to the objective idea of the leaf, or 
no leaf could be formed. Tho grand question 
therefore is—What is it that selects from among 
the infinite number of possible directions the 
proper one in relation to this idea? ” 

Returning, however, to Dr. Croll in his 
earlier chapters, before he becomes mysti¬ 
fied by making quotations from various 
metaphysicians as to the nature of matter, 
wo find him for a time speaking with perfect 
physical correctness thus : 

“ No energy or expenditure of power is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to direct or deflect this motion 
either to the right hand or to the left. All 
that is required is that the deflecting force 
should act at right angles to the direction in 
which the particle of body is moving. Deflec¬ 
tion to any amount can thus bo produced 
without work. A planet, for example, moving 
in a circular orbit, is being continually de¬ 
flected by gravity; and gravity in doing this 
performs no work.” 

This doctrine seems to be ns old as Descartes. 

“ Descartes had maintained that the quantity 
of motion in the universe was constant, 
and could neither be augmented or 
diminished. Will, he argued, cannot create 
motion—cannot move a body; but, he as¬ 
serted, it may direct motion, for the diuHimj of 
motion is totally different from the producing 
of it. Leibnitz, on tho other hand, maintained, 
in opposition to Descarfes, that will could no 
more direct motion than it could create motion ; 
that in order to direct motion bodies must be 
deflected from their fonner course, but that, in 
consequence of the law of inertia, a body could 
not thus be deflected without an expenditure of 
force, and that will, therefore, could no more 
direct motion than it could originate it. It 
follows, then, he argued, that the motion of 
our body obeys the command of our will, not 
because the will has any direct control over 
them, but because these motions have been 
pre-arranged to agree with the volitions of the 
will.” 

On which Dr. Croll comments thus: 

“ Had Leibnitz been aware that motion can be 
directed without any expenditure of force, he 
would have found that his theory of pre- 
established harmony is superfluous, even if it 
were true that will cannot move matter.” 

In all this there is a want of clearness 
caused by the meaningless phase, “ ex¬ 
penditure of forco.” If it is to be interpreted 
as expenditure of energy, then the state¬ 
ment attributed to Leibnitz is not true. If, 
on the other hand, it means merely exertion 
of forco or action of force, the statement is 
true, but no such deduction can bo drawn 
from it as is drawn ; for the deduction tacitly 
supposes the word forco to bo used in the 
sense of energy, i.c., in tho sense of a thing 
of which conservation may be predicated. 

Whatever difficulty there may bo in 
analysing action into its ultimato consti¬ 
tuents, or in stating what it is that arranges 
or has arranged things to act as they do, 
tliero is no need to boggle over tho initial 
physical statement. Yet this is continually 
being done. Metaphysicians have erected 
great superstructures of generalisation on 


their negligonce and ignorance of elemen- 1 
tary physics, and on confusions concerning 1 
facts brought about by an imprecise use of 
language. Thus, if one may trust Dr. 
Croll’s quotations, Lange disproves the 
existence of matter apart from force by an < 
elementary confusion about tho term elas¬ 
ticity, not knowing apparently that there 
aro two kinds of elasticity, that of shape and 
that of size, so that a continuous and perfectly 
incompressible substance may nevertheless 
have elasticity of shape, and hence that an 
“ elastic body ” need not “ consist of discreto 
particles.” Again, Hartman is said to deny 
tho existence of mass in an atom, because it 
is a unit of mass, and it is sensoless to ask 
what is tho mass or number of unity! 

Now Dr. Croll, wishing to emphasise the 
fact that no expenditure of energy is needed 
to direct tho motion of matter, does so by 
denying that force is competent to direct it; ■ 

and whon confronted with the clear untruth 
of this proposition, modifies it by saying 
that it is not really the force but the some¬ 
thing which directs tho forco. 

“Determination is effected by the magnitude 
and direction of the component forces,” “not 
by the forces but by the determination of the 
forces.” “ Tho swing of a pendulum is deter¬ 
mined, not by the force of gravity, but by the 
way in which the force acts.” “ In other words, 
it is due not to force, but to the determination 
of the forco. Again, the determined magnitude 
of tho swing is the result not of forco, but of 
the determined magnitude of the force.” 

These extracts trend perilously near the ' 
absurd, at least in their mode of expression. [ 
However, what he means is, of course, that j 
though force may be the proximate eauso 
of motion it cannot be the ultimato cause, 1 
and wo must go on to ask what it is that 
exerts the force. 

Speaking of tho building of a crystal or 1 
of organic forms, ho says : 

“The mystery' is not—What are the forces 
which move the particles, but what is it that , 
guides and directs the action of the forces so 
t hat they move each particle in the particular 
manner and direction required ? Force gives 
motion to the particles; but wo arc not con- 
cenicdabouttbecau.se of motion,only nboutwhat i 
directs the motion.” “ What guides the forco.” 

“ If anyc.no imagines that ho can conceive 
motion as being directed or determined by a 
force, he will find on subjecting his thoughts to a 
proper analysis that tho determination is not 
duo to the forco which lie imagines, but is duo 
to tho direction in which the imagined force 
exerts itself. The determination results not 
from his imagined force, but from tho way in 
which his force acts.” 

Now these statements are scarcely physically 
satisfactory. Tho motion of a body in 
determined and can bo definitely predicted, 
given two sets of data—viz.: (1) The forces 
acting on it from instant to instant ; (2) 
tho initial conditions, or state at same 
definito epoch. Tho first is usually' ex¬ 
pressed in mathematical physics by a 
differential equation ; tho second by' tho | 
valuo to be attributed to the arbitrai'y j 
constants introduced by its integration. 

It would have been bettor and clearer if ' 
Dr. Croll had admitted this, instead of only . 
saying that something more thau force was j 
necessary, and trying to personify “ tlio ^ 
determination of the force.” Given all tho ; 
forces acting at every instant, and given tho 
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state of the body at some one instant, then 
its whole motion is completely determined 
during the continuance of those forces. 
There can be no doubt about that; and 
there is still plenty of room for an}' 
amount of question as to what subjected 
the body to these conditions, and why the 
forces act as they do. But to such questions 
as these physics gives no reply. 

The physical part of the intended state¬ 
ment is simple enough, aud may be put 
thus. To change the amount of motion in 
a body, work must be done and energy 
must be transferred from other bodies to it, 
or vice versa. No increase in motion can be 
brought about except by a disappearance of 
some other form of energy. But to alter 
the direction of motion no work need bo 
done, force alone is sufficient. The bod}’ 
which exerts the force need lose no energy, 
motion and matter may bo directed without 
the performance of work or expenditure of 
any energy, simply by the exertion of force. 

The next step is not so simple, and rapidly 
ceases to be physical. What makes that 
body exert force? What makes a bullet, 
for instance, strike a particular target; the 
force of the powder, combined with the 
constraint of the barrel. What directed 
this bullet in this direction at this time? 
We may go on answering such questions for 
a time, but ultimately we are unable to 
answer anything better than the man who 
pulled the trigger or the officer who 
gave the word of command. And this 
leads us straightway into tho blind alley of 
the free-will controversy. Can the trigger 
be pulled, can motion be determined, by an 
act of will. 

Dr. Croll does not shirk this controversy, 
however, but boldly plunges in and makes 
a statement of his position which amounts 
to about this. Our actions and volitions are 
entirely determined by the pre-existing facts 
if taken in their entirety , and inclusive of the 
facts of solf as well as of the external world. 
To suppose that action can be made arbi¬ 
trarily independent of what has gone 
before is stigmatised as leading to anti- 
nomianism in its subjective aspects, and 
being as objectivelyabsurd as to suppose that 
a thing can happen without a cause. The 
dependence of our acts on tho totality of pre¬ 
vious circumstances he holds as essential to 
our sense of morality and responsibility; 
and so he denies that will can be really 
a determining cause, because it is itself 
determined. Though how to reconcile this 
foreknowledge and predetermination with 
our sense of responsibility and choice, he 
abandons as an insoluble problem. 

By this timo Dr. Croll has seriatim con¬ 
sidered as possible directing or determining 
agents in the universe—force, matter, 
motion, action, persistence of force, natural 
selection, and will, and has rejected them 
all. He gets rid of the first four by the ad 
infinitum argument—that a thing cannot be 
ultimately caused by itself, or by anything 
of the same nature as itself. In discussing 
“ persistence of force ” as a determining 
iause, he gropes about in the fogginess of 
pencerianism, and asserts that the reality 
which he finds at the bottom of it is not 
the “ persistence of force,” but “ the far more 
general and distinct principle, namely, that 


the sarno cause acting under the same con¬ 
ditions will always produce the same effect.” 
Natural selection ho ultimately dismisses as 
little better than a “destruction of the on- 
the-average unfit ”—a remarkably negative 
factor for a determining cause. Will he re¬ 
jects, because, as explained above, he regards 
it as itself determined, not as self-determin¬ 
ing ; and so ultimately ho comes to the 
conclusion that the only alternative to an 
eternal universe with an infinite succession 
of states all determined by antecedent states 
is to postulate tho existence of a determining 
Deity. 

“ Upon teleology,” ho says, “ determinism 
throws a new light. The state of the universe 
at the present moment was determined by its 
antecedent states. Wo cannot suppose that one 
determination has resulted from another in an 
infinite regression without any beginning, for 
this would imply that things which aro at 
present in operation aro a part of a series 
which has been in operation from eternity. 
There must have been a first determination— 
a commencement of the series.” [This verb 
must, as Tyndall might say, is logically defec¬ 
tive.'] “Our proof of the existence of God un¬ 
doubtedly rests on the principle of causation.” 
“ If we suppose there had been no God, and that 
matter and motion had been eternal, this would 
not account for the past history of the universe. 
Matter and motion will not explain the evolu¬ 
tion of things. Evolution is produced, as has 
been abundantly proved, neither by matter nor 
by force, but by tho deterntination of matter 
and force. Eternal matter and eternal force 
would be impotent to produce the evolution of 
an orderly universe. Tho matter and the force 
must be determined. Whence, then, coidd they 
have got their determination had there been no 
God ? ” 

This is a perilous sort of argumentation. 
It may be reasonably doubted wliother the 
distinction drawn between the two alterna¬ 
tives, an eternal universe and an otcrnal 
God, is so real a distinction ns Dr. Croll 
seems to think; and it is hopeless to try 
and imagine a beginning of determination, 
i.e., an epoch before which nothing was 
arranged, if once one postulates an eternal 
anything. Again, supposing it granted that 
matter and energy alono aro not sufficient to 
explain tho order of the universe (for it is 
the order that constitutes tho essonco of his 
argument), it is rather a sudden and large 
demand to straightway requisition a Deity. 
Moreover, there is nothing new in all this. 
It is not difficult to admit that either the 
universo must have existed from all eternity, 
or else that there must have been a great 
first cause. There needs no Croll to toll us 
that. And tho order and arrangement pro¬ 
minent in tho univorse has beon a favourite 
theme for natural theologians from time 
immemorial. 

Tho roal idea in tho book is simply that 
direction of energy can bo accomplished 
without upsetting its conservation, and by 
an agent with no groat store of onergy at 
its disposal. This seoms to havo been 
grasped by Descartes (if so, it was a very 
remarkable achievement at that date), but 
it has frequently been in danger of being 
lost sight of. The modern evolutionist and 
amateur theologian is apt to press the law 
of conservation of energy into regions where 
it has no true applicability. There is un¬ 
doubtedly something more in the universe 


than matter and motion: to say the least, 
there is life and mind; and if Dr. Croll’s 
book has the effect of making the path of 
materialistic monists more thorny, and of 
recalling some physicists from the attempt 
to press the laws of physics in ways which 
aro illegitimate, he will have done good 
service. 

Oliver J. Lome. 


SOME BOOKS OF CLASSICAL 
PHI LOLOGV, 

Jahresberieht iiher die Fortschritte der class- 
isc/ien Alterthumswissenscha/t. Herausg. von 
Iwan Midler. Aehtzehnter Jahrgang. (Berlin : 
Calvary.) Tho eighteenth issue of 1 this most 
useful work, containing volumes lxii.-iv., com¬ 
prises, within its 900 pages, a valuable set of 
reports. Those dealing with the Greek classics 
are, perhaps, hardly so interesting as usual, for 
we have only reports on the rhetors and later 
sophists, Plutarch’s Mnralia, the late Greek 
grammarians, and a few pages on Homeric 
tteatien. But the Latin section includes a very 
important summary of Plautino literature by 
Prof. Seyffert, a useful article by Dr. Iluussner 
on Horace, and reports on Lucan, Silius, 
Lucretius, Valerius Maximus, and several late 
poets. Tho third section, “ Alterthumswissen- 
schaft,” opens with a long and dull report on 
the literature of 1887, dealing with the 
“ Encyklopudio und Methodologio der klass- 
ischen Phdologie ”; but it contains capital 
urticles by Dr. Schiller on Roman history aud 
antiquities, and by other writers on science, 
medicine, trade, &c. Thero are also good 
indices to the whole; though we could wish that 
the table of contents were moro “iiborsiehtlieb,” 
and less full of promises about tho next 
‘Jahrgang.” Apart from this trilling though 
annoying defect, the great fault of the work 
appears to be its tendency—we fancy we might 
almost say its growing tendency—towards 
prolixity. Some of the contributors seem 
hardly clear as to whether they are writing a 
report or a review, or an original work. Where 
the writer is the one recognised authority on 
his subject wo can pardon this, even though 
la sauce rant mieux ijue la puisson. But in an 
ordinary scholar’s work, such confusion is 
regrettable. For instance, we think, far too 
much space is given to German pamphlets on 
Roman Germany. If the same space were given 
to the writings of local archaeologists in England 
and France and other countries, the length of 
the report would be portentous. But it should 
be remembered that all this extra matter does 
not destroy the value of the really good and 
excellent work contained in this indispensable 
publication. 

Fpitoma Vaticami ex Apulloduri Bibliotheca. 
Edidit R. Wagner. (Leipsig: Hirzel.) Apn/lo- 
dvri Bibliotheca Fraymenta Sabbaitica. Edidit 
A. P. Korameus. (Bonn.) These treatises 
originated in two of tho discoveries of 
neglected MSS. _which, have been common in 
tho last few years. Dr. Wagner, while work¬ 
ing in the Vatican Library, came upon a 
fourteenth century MS. labelled “Fabulae 
poeticae et quaedam grammatiealia ex Eustathio 
sine principio et fine and further examination 
showed that these Fabulae were really an 
abridgment of tho mythological treatise known 
as the Bibliotheca of Apollodorus, and were, 
indeed, in some ways more complete and correct 
than the texts of the existing manuscripts. Tho 
work, us it was previously known, ended with 
tho slaughter of >Sinis by Theseus; the Vatican 
epitome goes on beyond the Trojan war, and, 
having restored Menelaus to his home, ends, like 
a famous resolution of the House of Commons, 
with the word “ and.” The additional matter 
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does not throw fresh light on the date or 
identity of Apollodoms, nor is it plain to whom 
we owe the Epitome—perhaps to T/etzes, as 
Dr. Wagner hints in a postscript. But the 
additional matter dealing with the legends of 
the Trojan cycle is worth tho attention of 
specialists, and a certain amount may be 
gleaned as to the plots of Euripides and 
Sophocles' lost plays. The text, so far as we 
can judge, has been well edited; a few pages of 
scholarly notes and half a volume of “ Curae 
Mythograpliao ” greatly increase its value. In 
the former various subjects are discussed. It 
is pointed out, for instance, that the aorist 
infinitive in future sense, Cobet’s great bugbear, 
is very common in late Greek, and especially 
in Apollodorus, to which it may be added that 
this very fact is no doubt a reason why the 
idiom appears so often in tho MSS. of Attic 
writers. In the “Curae My thographae” wo have 
a variety of essays on the shapes of tho legends, 
in which Dr. Wagner lias not neglected the 
evidence supplied by Greek art, though 
possibly he might have used it more fully. The 
book concludes with two indices. It is curious 
that just as Dr. Wagner's work had been 
almost entirely printed another scholar made a 
discovery similar to his own. Seme fragments 
of Apollodorus found at Jerusalem continue the 
text even further than his Vatican Epitome : 
Menelaus is safely bestowed in Elysium, and 
the wanderings of Ulysses and the Telegoneia 
are added. These fragments have been duly 
published by Mr. Keraineus in the Rheinisrhes 
Miisemn, and since separately. We arc glad 
to note that Dr. Wagner promises “ textum 
bibliothecae omni fere ex parte absolutum.” 

/nr handschriftiichen Uelrrlirferuny der Scholia 
Diilj/mi. Von A. Schimberg. (Gottingen.) 
These two papers—the one a reprint from the 
Ph Holey ns , the other a lleilaye to a school 
Proyramm —form a useful contribution to our 
knowledge of the Scholia Minora to the Iliad. 
These Scholia have received little critical 
attention of late years; they have not even been 
edited since 1825. Dr. Schimberg has now 
collated portions of the chief MSS. containing 
them, and has endeavoured to form some 
conception of their relative value. It appears 
that, according to him, there are three families 
of MSS., one of which consists of the edit in 
priuteja of Lascaris, for which no MS. source 
has yet been discovered. At the end the writer 
promises further collations of other MS. material 
not yet properly examined. Whenever a proper 
edition of the Scholia Minora is published, 
these Vorstndien ought to prove very valuable— 
which is more, unfortunately, than can bo said 
for the Scholia themselves. 


THE AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL 
AS SOCl A TION. 

We quote the following from the New York 
Critic :—• 

“ The twenty-third annual session of the Ameri¬ 
can Philological Association was begun iu the 
afternoon of Tuesday, July 7, at University Hall, 
Princeton, N.J., Dr. Julius Sachs, of New York, 
president, in the chair. Prof. Herbert Weir 
Smyth, of Bryn Mawr, the secretary, reported 
thirty-seven new members. The treasurer reported 
a balance of $1126 09, as against $116 41 a year 
ago. The first paper, by Clarence 11. Young, of 
Columbia, on ‘ Ercliia, the Deme of Xenophon,’ 
was followed by ‘ Notes on the Koman Census in 
the Republican Era,’ by Dr. E. G. Sihler, of New 
York. Andrew Ingraham, of the Swain Free 
School, New Bedford, contributed a paper on 
‘ Word Order in Lucan ’; and Prof. Clement L. 
Smith, of Harvard, read one on ‘ Catullus and the 
Phaeellus of his Fourth Poem.’ Copies of the 
poem were distributed, and the paper gave rise to 
discussion. The last paper of the afternoon was 
that of Prof. Thomas Dwight Goodell, of Yale, on 


‘Aristotle on the Public Arbitrators.’ In the 
evening an address of welcome was delivered by 
President Patton, of Princeton. This was followed 
by the address of President Sachs, upon ‘Alexan¬ 
drine Art.’ 

“The association resumed its work on Wednes¬ 
day morning with a considerably increased 
attendance, other colleges represented besides 
Princeton being Y'ale, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, 
Cornell, Columbia, Wooster, Wesleyan, Vander¬ 
bilt., Trinity, Hamilton, Miami, Union, Vassar, 
Smith, Bryn Mawr, Wabash, and Lafayette, as 
well as a number of schools. The first paper of 
the day was presented by Prof. Charles Forster 
Smith, of Vanderbilt, on ‘ Traces of Tragic Usage 
in Thucydides ’ ; it was followed by interesting 
comments by Prof. Gildersleeve, of Johns Hopkins. 
The second was Prof. Theodore W. Hunt's 
* English Lexicography,’ which awakened uni¬ 
versal interest. Prof. Hunt went over the whole 
ground of lexicography, historically and critically. 
Prof. March, of Lafayette, spoke with special 
reference to the Encyclopaedic Dictionary and its 
usefulness in comparison with others. The third 
paper was by Prof. H. W. Smyth, of Bryn Mawr— 

‘ Notes on Digamma.’ Dr. Smyth was followed by 
Prof. W. A. Merrill, of Miami, on ‘The Significa¬ 
tion and Utc of the Word “Natura” by Lucre¬ 
tius.’ Prof. Gildersleeve took part in the dis¬ 
cussion. The final paper of the morning was by 
Prof. Edward B. Clapp, of Illinois University, on 
1 Conditional Sentences in the Greek Tragedians.’ 
The literary session of the afternoon was omitted, 
and the members accepted the invitation of the 
protestors of Princeton to inspect the grounds and 
buildings, the library and the museums of the old 
college. A reception was given to the association 
by President and Mrs. Patton. 

“On Thursday, Prof. William J. Seelye, of 
Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa, presented some 
‘ Metrical Translations from Sophocles’s “ Oedipus 
Coloneus.” ’ Edward Capps, of Ynlo followed with 
a paper on ‘ The Greek Stage according to the 
Extant Dmmas,’ endeavouring to deduce evidence 
in opposition to the generally received opinion, 
that the ancient orchestra and stage were upon the 
same level. The next paper was by Prof. Andrew 
F. West, of Princeton, on ‘ lexicographical 
Gleanings from the DiHohihlon of Richard de Bury,’ 
revealing the peculiar difficulties under which he 
laboured in his late translation of that work. A 
paper by Prof. W. G. Hale, of Cornell, on the 
‘ Syntax of the General Condition and the Com¬ 
parative Clause in Latin,’ was succeeded by the 
following, which, owing to pressure of time, were 
given rapidly and with little discussion :—Dr. 
George B. Ilussey,of theWestem ReserveAcndemy, 
Hudson, Ohio, ‘ A Note on the Testimonia Be¬ 
longing [sic] of Plato, Respublica, 398 A’ ; Dr. A. 
Gudeman, of Johns Hopkins, on ‘ A New Fragment 
of Cicero's Hortensins and of Aristotle's Protrep- 
ticus’ ; Prof. T. D. Seymour, of Y'ale, ‘ Notes on 
Adrastea,’ correcting the popular notion of 
Nemesis as an avenging fury, especially of homi 
cide; Prof. W. G. Hale, of Cornell, ‘The Mood 
with i/nod scinm, restrictive ’ ; and Prof. F. C. 
March, of Lafayette, ‘ Law of Language, especially 
Vemer's Law.’ 

“ Reports of various committees were received 
and considered. Among these was that of the 
committee on spelling reform, through its chair¬ 
man, Prof. March. This emphasized the impor¬ 
tance of the committee appointed by President 
Harrison upon the orthography of biographical 
names, tho object being to secure uniformity in 
public documents. It was stated also that this 
committee had adopted the principles already 
sanctioned by the Government of Great Britain (r) 
and the Philological Association of London. The 
committee on the time and place of the next annual 
meeting reported several invitations: and upon 
ballot that of the University of Virginia was 
accepted, and the date fixed fort'.e second Tuesday 
of July, 1892. 

“ The following were chosen as officers for the 
ensuing year: — President, Prof. Samuel Hart, of 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. ; vice-presidents, 
Profs. W. G. Hale, of Cornell University, Ithaca. 
N Y'., and I. M. Garnett, of the University of 
Virginia; secretary, treasurer, and curator, Prof. 
Herbert YVier Smyth, of Bryn Mawr College, 
Penn. ; executive committee—the above-mentioned 
officers and Profs. B. L. Gildersleeve, of Johns 


Hopkins, F. A. March, of Lafayette, W. W. Good¬ 
win, of Harvard, Miss Leach, of Vassar, and W. 
D. Whitney, of Yale. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Among the original MSS. to be exhibited at 
the International Congress of Orientalists is one 
that has been found among the Bataks of 
Sumatra, in which various diseases are ascribed 
to minute organisms or microbes. The microbes 
are roughly drawn on a large scale, sometimes 
covering a whole page. The curious thing is 
that medical and other literature only exists 
among those Bataks who have never been in 
contact with Europeans. The others are, as is 
known, cannibals. M. Claine, the first explorer 
who has been right through Sumatra, is now 
arranging his collection and photographs, with 
a view of illustrating his communication regard¬ 
ing the Bataks at the Congress. Afterwards ho 
will return to the scene of his explorations. 

In the section on oriental art will be shown a 
curious Persian MS on the history of the shawl 
manufacture, beginning with the simplest alpha¬ 
betic designs in whito and black, and ending 
with elaborate many-coloured drawings of 
shawls, one of which indicates the sinuous 
course of tho Jhelam river, as seen from the 
top of the Takht-i-Suleiman hill in Kashmir. 
A linguistic iuterest also attaches to the shawl 
manufacture; for it is based on instructions 
connected with a technical language of the 
weavers, in which have survived fragments of 
dialects older than those now spoken in the 
country, and many beautiful patterns thus 
resolve themselves, as it were, into a literary 
communication. Other oriental handicrafts have 
also a cunning of their own, and contain tho 
remnants of a special learning, as will bo shown 
in connexion with a book of about 100 Kashmir 
pictures, exhibiting men engaged in a variety 
of occupations, with complete sets of the imple¬ 
ments belonging to each. 


FINE ART. 

THREE NUMISMA TIC ROOKS. 

Trade Tokens issued in the Sereuieenth Century. 
By George C. YVilliamson. Vol. II. (Elliot 
Stock.) YVe congratulate Mr. Williamson on 
the completion of the task which he undertook 
nine years ago, of revising Boyne’s standard 
treatise on the tokens of the seventeenth 
century. The original quarto is now augmented 
to two volumes of nearly 1000 pages; audit 
may safely be asserted that, from the point of 
view of a numismatic catalogue, but little is left 
for any future collector to glean. As we re¬ 
marked when noticing the first volume, Mr. 
Williamson has wisely depended to a largo 
extent upon county sub-editors, who can alone 
possess the local knowledge that turns those 
little bits of inscribed metal into intelligible 
documents, valuable alike for municipal history 
and for genealogical evidence. A good example 
of such research is to be found in his own notes 
on tho tokens of Surrey, and especially of Guild¬ 
ford, where he has been able to recover the 
personal history of most of the issuers. Other 
counties have been less fortunate, notably 
Oxfordshire, which seems to bo altogether 
destitute of local numismatists and antiquaries. 
And yet the Oxfordshire series is by no means 
without interest. It possesses, at Thame, a 
unique proof of a token struck in gold; and 
one of tho city pieces bears the mysterious 
legend “ Mallia Cadreene,” which has not yet 
been explained. YVe may also mention that 
tho names of most of the token issuers of 
Oxford city are to be found in the list of 
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assessments to the hearth tax of 1005, just 
published by ihe Oxford Historical Society. 
Hero the two lists aro contemporary; but on 
comparing the names on the Somersetshire 
tokens with those in the IIV//s Wills of 1528- 
1500, printed by Mr. F. W. Weaver, wo have 
been unable to discover a single one identical. 
Another instance of what local enthusiasm may 
do is a Horded in the case of Kilkenny in Ireland, 
where almost all the issuersof tokens are brought 
back to life. The work concludes with no less 
than twelve separate indexes. From the first 
of these wo learn that the total number of 
tokens here described is 12,722, of which 
Scotland supplies only 1. Northumberland 10, 
Cumberland 5, and Westmoreland 19; while 
London alone has 35-15 (not counting 501 for 
Southwark and ‘259 for Middlesex), and Kent 
595. The counties next most numerously 
represented are Yorkshire, Suffolk, Devon, 
Essex, Norfolk, aird Somerset. Another index 
gives the places, with subordinate headings for 
London and Southwark localities. Then 
follow lists of exceptional shapes and of 
trades, Ac. Next wo have tiro names of the 
issuers, classified under both their Christian and 
their surnames—from which some interesting 
inferences might bo drawn; and, lastly, 
catalogues of the devioesaud armorial bearings 
exhibited on the tokens. Enough has been 
said to prove that Mr. Williamson has spared 
no pains to make his work final and exhaustive. 
It is issued only in a limited edition, and 
deserves the support not only of numismatists 
proper, but also of all English antiquaries. 

Si'pplemcnt to the Cuius of the Ancient Britons. 
By John Evans. (Uttar itch.) After an inter val 
of twenty-six years Dr. Evans has brought out 
a Supplement to that classical treatise on The 
Coins of the Ancient Britons , which not only 
illuminated for the first time the darkest period 
of our uutionul history, hut also inaugurated a 
new method of numismatic research—that of 
tracing the evolution of types. The Supplement 
is paged to follow the original work, and the 
plates aro also lettered and numbered so ns to 
form a continuous series. Siitce the death of 
Mr. Fairholt, Dr. Evans has been unable to 
find a competent English engraver; and, as 
he disapproves of the autotype process for the 
reproduction of worn coins, he has had recourse 
to a French artist, M. Paul Sellier. An entirely 
new feature is a largo map, showing the 
localities where inscribed British coins have 
been found, and also indicating the special 
types—from which the prtdominance in the 
south-east half of England becomes very 
apparent. In an introductory chapter, Dr. 
Evans re-states his well-known theory as to the 
origin of the ancient British coinage in an 
imitation of the Greek Philippas, though ho is 
now disposed to extend the date to tho 
beginning of the second century B.c. ; and bo 
criticises another view suggested by Prof. 
Ridgeway in a recent number of Folklore. 
Among tho numerous subjects discussed in this 
Supplement, we can mention only a few. 
Special mention is made of what has been called 
the Selsea Find—the discovery along the shore 
near Selsea of British gold coins that have been 
washed down from the cliff. As described by Mr. 
Willett, these number 205, of which 90 belong 
to the earlier or uninscribcd series. Other 
numerous finds have been made at Alresford, 
Chaidstock, and Birchington. Of peculiar 
interest is the discovery of a silver coin bearing 
the legend (.'AKA, which Dr. Evans has little 
hesitation in completing as Cnractacus, though 
he dots not feel equally certain that it can bo 
assigned to the historic personage of that name. 
It is also curious to learn that a base-gold 
coin of the Yorkshire type has quite recently 
been found in Denmark. With reference to 
Cunobelinus, Dr. Evans has something new to 
say about his legendary place of burial at 


Kimble, on the Cliiltem Hills. Among the 
Stowe MSS. is a record of King Eadweard (A.I). 
903), repeating an earlier lost document, which 
recites that the boundary at one part runs 
“ andlung Eadrices get mere piut innan Cyne- 
beUinga gema-re andlnng gcimoru piut on 
Icenhyltc.” This, at least, proves that. Ihe 
traditionary connexion with “ Cynebel ” =- 
Cmiobeline goes back for more than a thousand 
years. 

Prof. Reginald Stuart Poole, keeper of the 
coins in the British Museum, to whom tho 
learned world is already so greatly indebted for 
the noble series of catalogues describing tho 
treasures under his charge, has recently issued 
two new volumes, dealing with Mohammedan 
coins. These have both been compiled by his 
nephew, Mr. Stanley Lane-Poolo, and are in 
form supplemental to the eight volumes of tho 
Catalogue of Oriental Coins, published between 
1875 and 1883. Since those dates, the Museum 
has received a very considerable number of 
additions, partly by the incorporation of tho 
India office collection, and partly by purchase. 
The total number of new pieces, in this depart¬ 
ment alone, approaches 3990. In some cases, 
the representation of a single dynasty has been 
more than doubled. For example, tho Spanish 
series, thanks to Don Francisco Codeia, has 
boon increased from 182 to 190; while the 
Ghnznawces (the dynasty of Mahmud) arc now 
represented by 190 instead of only 180 coins. 
Of modern issues, we may mention tlie mbits 
of El-Mahdee of Khartoom, ami of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar. Advantage has also been taken of 
this Supplement to include the series of bilingual 
coins, Arabic and Greek, and Arabic and Latin, 
which were issued by the earliest Mohammedan 
dynasties in Syria, North Africa, and Spain. 
From the evolutionist point of view, expounded 
by Mr. C. F. Keary, this series is particularly 
instructive ; for it must be admitted that other¬ 
wise the interest of Mohammedan coins is 
mainly historical, as fixing dates and mints. 
Tho two volumes arc illustrated respectively 
with 21 and 13 autotype plates representing 
typical specimens ; and at the end of tho second 
is a most elaborate index to the whole series of ten 
volumes of Oriental Coins under three headings 
—years, mints, and persons. There is also a table 
for converting the years of the Hijrah into those 
of the Christian era. The system of translitera¬ 
tion is that of Lane, which looks rather strange to 
those who have familiarised themselves with tho 
modified Jonesian orthography approved by 
the Indian Government. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

BOOK-l’LATKS. 

Buxton, August 3, 1811 . 

In an appreciative notice of the article on 
Book-lfiates, in the July number of tho Li ere 
Moderns, the Academy’s reviewer very nearly 
implies that, however different may be the case 
in France, it is in England practically im¬ 
possible to obtain book-plates not “ill-done” 
or in a “ stereotyped manner.” May I demur 
to this conclusion ? I do not myself believe 
that it is within tho bounds of possibility to 
invent a wholly new method in book-plates 
any more than it is in book-binding. Tho 
cycle of each art, very likely, is completed, in 
the sense that its best principles have been 
already understood and applied. But there 
exists in England, at this moment, more than 
one artist whoso book-plates have at least 
that measure of originality which is sanctioned 
by good taste; and one of them—Mr. C. W. 
Sbeiborn, whose work it has been, at several 
times and places, my privilege to praise—is 
endowed, I think, with nothing less than a 
singular genius for this order of decorative 
design. Mr. Sbeiborn applies the true prin¬ 


ciples of ornament—such as they were under¬ 
stood, for example, by tho German Little 
Masters-—never fantastically or arbitrarily: 
always with restraint, yet always with spirit. 

Fkedekkk Wedmobe. 


NOTTS ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 

The trustees of tho Chantrey Fund have lately 
purchased Mr. J. W. North’s landscape 
exhibited at tbo New Gallery, which was entitled 
“Autumn” in the catalogue, but which (we 
are fold) ought to have been called “The 
Winter Sun in Wild Woodland.” Altogether, 
5-1 pictures and 7 works of sculpture have been 
bought under the terms of the Chantrey 
bequest, at a total cost of £39,215. 

Two pictures of the Sienese school have 
recently been presented to the National 
Gallery: a “Transfiguration,” by Duccio do 
Buoiiinsignia: and “ Tho Virgin and Child 
surrounded by Cherubim,” by Bernardino 
Fungai. 

The following is the programme of the 
annual meeting of the Royal Archaeological 
Institute at Edinburgh next week. On Tues¬ 
day the president, Sir Herbert E. Maxwell, will 
deliver his address at noon, in the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery ; and in the evening 
Dr. John Evans will open the antiquarian 
section. On Wednesday morning Linlithgow 
and Stirling will be visited ; und in the evening 
Dr. T. Hodgkin will open the historical section. 
On Thursday the Bishop of Carlisle will open 
the architectural section in the morning, the 
ancient buildings of Ihe city of Edinburgh will 
bo inspected in the afternoon, and there will bo 
a conversazione in the Museum of Antiquities 
in the evening. On Friday, an excursion has 
been arranged to St. Andrews; on Saturday, 
to Glasgow and the Roman Wall at Dullatur; 
on Monday, to Roslin, Borthwick, and Crichton 
Castle ; and on Tuesday, to Dunfermline, tho 
Forth Bridge, and Craig Millar. 

The Cambrian Archaeological Association, 
which went a couple of years ago to Brittany, 
will this year join the Royal Society of Anti¬ 
quaries of Ireland at tho Killamey meeting, 
which begins on Tuesday next, August 11. 
Among those who have promised to bo present 
are Prof. Rhys and Prof. Sayce. 

The project of a “ British museum of photo¬ 
graphic portraits,” which was conceived as long 
ago as 1894 by Mr. James Glaislier, has now 
attained realisation, thanks to the discovery and 
perfection of tho process of permanent carbon- 
printing, and to the energy of Mr. Arthur J. 
Mclhuish, the lion, secretary of the Amateur 
Photographic Association. Nearly two hundred 
large-sized portraits of men of distinction in 
politics, art, science, letters, and the learned 
professions have been deposited in the South 
Kensington Museum; and about as many more 
are ready to be sent. Of these latter there was 
a private view last Saturday, at Mr. Mclhuish’s 
studio. 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus will publish 
shortly a little volume by Mr. Hume Nisbet, 
entitled Lessons in Art, with twenty-two illus¬ 
trations, by the author. 

Mu. J. Stanley Little’s paper in the cur¬ 
rent number of the Nineteenth C’< ntunj, on “ The 
Prospects of English Landscape,” is one to 
which we feel justified in calling the attention 
of readers, as it is written thoughtfully and— 
as may be supposed by those who have any 
knowledge of the writer—with marked inde¬ 
pendence of view. 

At a recent meeting of tho Aeademie des 
Inscriptions, M. Casati read a paper on the 
bronze lion upon the Piazetta column at Venice, 
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which hag lately been lowered for purposes of 
necessary repair. The origin of this piece of 
sculpture is altogether unknown. There is no 
mention of it in any early document, and the 
most diverse theories have been advanced ns to 
its history. Some would attribute it to the 
middle ages; others have seen in it Assyrian 
workmanship. M. Casuti compared it with 
various Etruscan monuments, particularly with 
a chimaern that bears in Etruscan characters a 
dedication to Jupiter. M. Menant remarked 
that the Assyrian hypothesis is, at all events, 
untenable. 

The sympathy between Franco and Russia 
is to he signalised by a great Russian exhibi¬ 
tion at Paris next year. The municipal council 
have allotted for the purpose, and on the most 
favourable terms, the Palais des Machines and 
the Galerie de Trcnte Metres in the Clmmp-dc- 
Mars. 

We would call attention to a little pamphlet 
on the ancient camps on the Malvern Hills— 
known as Midsummer Hill and Herefordshire 
Beacon—by the late W. II. Lines (Worcester : 
Humphreys). If wo cannot assent to all the 
views here somewhat dogmatically laid down 
after the fashion of local antiquaries, wo can 
cordially praise the careful observations of the 
author with regard to the ramparts, the gates, 
and the remains of hut dwellings. Above all, 
the rough plans prefixed to tho paper, from 
drawings made by him more than twenty years 
ago, are highly instructive. 


THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

The continued appearance of Miss Alma 
Murray in a first piece, which we will not 
depreciate by calling it a lever tie rideaa, at tho 
Vaudeville Theatre, is an event which should 
not pass without notieo. This justly admired 
actress of juvenile heroines—a young leading 
lady of singular refinement, subtlety, and in¬ 
tellectual achievement—appenrs nightly in a 
drama by Mr. Louis Parker, entitled “ Tho 
Sequel,” playing, of course, tho best character 
which the piece affords to any artist. 

Tiie three short pieces lately performed to¬ 
gether at Terry’s Theatre have been trans¬ 
ferred to the Shaftesbury, of which temporary 
possession has been token by the insatiablo Mr. 
George Edwardes, who will shortly sigh for 
having no more playhouses to conquer. Miss 
Linden and Miss Sybil Gray disappear from 
the cast of the pieces, of which, as the French 
say, “it is question;” while Miss Beatrice 
Lamb, and wo believe Miss Norreys, become 
visible to the frequenters of the theatre. 

MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLIC A TJONS. 

Additional Exercises tn "Harmony’,” Key In 
Harmony Exercises awl to Additional Exercises ; 
Additional Exercises to “ Counter point." By 
Ebenczer Prout. (Augener.) These new Ilar- 
mony Exercises are intended for students who 
have already been through the author’s work 
(ntitled Harmony : its Theory and Practice, but 
who desire further training; and the additions 
are, as one indeed would expect, of a higher 
grade of difficulty. Mr. Prout in his Harmony 
tried to make that study attractive by' numerous 
illustrations from the works of the great 
masters; and so here his exercises are not 
basses on which to build a series of dry chords, 
but, to quote his own words, “the basses of 
little pieces, varying in length, . . . and con¬ 
taining considerable diversity, both of rhythm 
and of cadence.” It has been customary to 


write harmony exercises to illustrate the use of 
some particular chord, and to introduce that 
chord as frequently as possible. Mr. Prout, 
however, has introduced the various discords 
much “ as a composer might use them in the 
course of apiece.” By tho “piece” form of 
the basses, and by the natural introduction 
of discords, students will bo learning not 
only tho use of chords, but, to a certain 
extent, the art of composition. The two 
books containing Keys to the Exercises de¬ 
mand a word or two of comment. If properly 
used, they will certainly be found useful ; but 
it cannot be denied that undue advantage might 
be taken of them by students who lack per¬ 
severance. Mr. Prout himself, in the preface 
to his Additional Exercises, in speaking of some 
of the more difficult ones, say's that the student 
may be inclined, after one or two failures, to 
conclude that they are impossible. For a 
student of this kind, a Key would prove a 
dangerous help. Mr. Prout remarks that the 
student, “ after completing his own work,” may 
learn much from consulting the Key ; but we 
cannot put old heads on young shoulders. As 
stated above, the exercises are. “pieces,” and it 
is an advantage to know tho author's intentions. 
For ordinary chord progressions capable of 
many solutions a Key would bo of little service. 
Additional Exercises to Coantayoint is the title 
of the last of tho set of books before us; and to 
many such a collection may appear quite 
unnecessary, considering the large number of 
ecinti frrmi to be found in treatises on counter¬ 
point, ancient and modem. A glance, however, 
at the contents of the volume will show that 
u\Ir. Prout’s additions have in them elements of 
novelty. In his Counterpoint he drew attention 
to the value of harmonising melodies as a useful 
preliminary to the study of counterpoint; and 
in the volume under notice he gives a number 
of the best old Chorales, a selection of national 
melodies, and one hundred melodies selected 
from works of the great masters with which 
the average student would probably be un¬ 
acquainted. In providing material of this 
kind, the author gives practical help to students; 
for in harmonising these melodies, they will 
feel almost as if they were composing, rather 
than studying with a view to composition. 
The third part of the book contains untigured 
basses, also selected from the great masters. 
The canti ftinti in the first part include many 
written expressly’ by the author, and the re¬ 
quirements of modern tonality have been kept 
in view. Students and teachers will find these 
harmony and counterpart exercises not only 
profitable but pleasurable. Mr. Prout has 
certainly done his best to remove from the 
study of harmony and of counterpoint the re¬ 
proach of dryness, a term frequently in the 
mouths of those who have looked upon them 
only as a means to an end. 

Pictorial Tutor for the Pianoforte. (“Magazine 
of Music” Office.) There is much that is good 
in this Tutor. The articles are admirable, 
especially those on Rubinstein’s “Bach,” on 
“Touch” and “Technique,” &c.; and there is 
also much in the various portions dealing with 
the rudiments— scale practice, finger exercises, 
position of body and hands, and so on—that 
can bo unreservedly praised. F’urlher, of the 
numerous illustrations, many are excellent. 
The selection of portraits, however, is scarcely 
likely to give the pupil accurate ideas respecting 
the relative importance of the great musicians. 
For instance, Handel and Bach ore omitted, 
while Sullivan and Hegner have each a full 
page. Then, again, the arrangement of the 
rudimentary matter is not always satisfactory. 
The assistance of an experienced teacher would, 
to some extent, remedy this defect. 

Bnines tl'vn Chateau. Reverie for Pianoforte. 
By Herbert F. Sharpe. (Woolhouse.) Imagin¬ 
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ative and expressive players can easily supply 
a programme to this picturesque composition, 
as it abounds in clever musical suggestions of 
the pageantry and departed glories of the 
ruined castle. It is moderately difficult. 

Sehnsurht, Hoffnuny. Two Solos for Violin 
with Pianoforte Accompaniment. By F. 
Clarissa Mallard. (Woolhouse.) The melodies 
of both are pleasing, and the accompaniments 
are well harmonised. The second is a Tempo 
di Mazurka, rather Cliopinesquc in style. 

The Water Wheel. Characteristic Piece for 
the Pianoforte. By A. W. Brooks. (Wool- 
house.) This is a simple unpretentious piece, 
suited to elementary players. The fingering is 
carefully added. 

The following are from Weckes & Co.:— 

Adieu. Song. Words by H. do Windt. 
Music by Adrienne Ardeune. This is a common¬ 
place song, and monotonous, for the first phrase 
occurs twice in each of the three verses. 

The Mother to Her Child. With English and 
German Words and Violin Obbligato. Com¬ 
posed by J. Matthews. Simple and reposeful 
in character, but there is nothing distinctive in 
the violin part. Tho accompaniment is quite 
suitable to a cradle song. 

Pared-, Ureal, Break. Song. Words by Lord 
Tennyson. Music by Adrienne Araenne. This 
is an inadequate setting of the well-known 
linos. 

Heim ztvei ran einandcr. Lied. Words by 
Heine. Music by Adrienne Ardenne. This is 
a commonplace song, unworthy of the poem. 

A I.eyewl of the Woods. For Violin and Piano. 
By J. Matthews. A verse of Heine’s has inspired 
this graceful little romance. Tho melody is 
very suitable to the poet’s idea, and the piano¬ 
forte part is well written. Tho violin part re¬ 
quires rather an advanced performer to do it 
justice. 
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THEATRES. 


A DELPHI THEATRE. 

Role Proprietors and Managers, A. & S. Gatti. 
To-night, at 7.45, a new and original drama, by Geo. R. Sims 
and Robert Buchanan, entitled, 

THE TRUMPET CALL. 

Scenery by Bruce Smith and W. Hann. Produced by Mr. 
F. Glover. 


c 


0 M E D Y 


THEATRE 


Every Evening, at 0, HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

Messrs. C. Brookfield, W. F. Hawtrey, J. Nelson, G. Gurney, 
8 . H. Leohmere, W. Wyes, and G. Giddens ; Mesdames Vane 
Featherston, Ada Murray, Ethel Matthews, Edith Kenward, 
Ethel Norton, and Lottie Venne. 

I^receded, at S.lo, by FOR CHARITY'S SAKE. 

C RITERION THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wynoham. 

This Evening, at. 8.30, an Operatic Comedy, adapted from 
the French of Messieurs Amiran and Boucheron, by F. C. 
Burnand. entitled MISS DECIMA. 

The cast includes Messrs. David James, Charles Conyers, 
Clmuncey Olcott, Templar Saxe, W. Pale; Mesdames M. A. 
Victor, Josephine Findlay, F. Frances, Lucy Buckstone, and 
Nesville. 


G 


RAND THEATRE. 


To-night, at 7.35, Wilson Barrett and his specially organised 
Company, in the most successful drama of modern times, 
THE SILVER KING. 

Monday next, August 10, Wilson Barrett in “ The Lights o’ 
London.” 

L yric theatre. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sedgkr. 

This Evening at 8.15. LA OIGALE. 

Messrs. H. Monkhouse, C. Hayden Coflin, Garden, I^ewis, 
Peachey, Mudie, and the Chevalier Scovel; Mesdamcs Geral¬ 
dine Umar, Clements, Rose, Melville, Newton, St. Cyr, Clay, 
Schuberth, Ellis, and Jefferies. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by LOVE and LAW. 


N 


EW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

Proprietor, Mr. Charles Wilmot. 

Manager, W. W. Kelly. 

At 8, Grand revival of Sardou’s 

THEODORA. 

Messrs. Fuller Mellish, Murray, Cerson, G. W. Cookburn, 
T. W. Pcrevval, Leslie Corcoran, F. Victor, Henry de Solla, 
Alker, T.udlow, Wjirton, &c.; Mesdames Bertie Willis, Lilian 
Seccombe, Louisa Wyatt, and Grace Hawthorne. 

P RINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager. Mr. Horace Skdger. 

This Evening, at 0, a Musical Play without words, entitled 
L’ENFANT TRODIGUE. 

Preceded, at 8.15, by THE GYP8IE8. 

pRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

To-night, at 8, FATE and FORTUNE; or, the Junior 
Partner, by James J. Blood, by arrangement with Mr. William 
Calder. 

Messrs. W. L. Abingdon, Geo. Barrett, W. R. Sutherland, 
Bassett Roe, Stephen Caffrey, H. Bedford, W. Obeesman, 
Henry Pagden, T. F. Doyle, Huntley Wright, John M. East, 
C. Med win, &c.; Mesdames May Whitty, Cicely Richards, 
Sal lie Turner, May Protheroe, &e. 


s 


AVOY THEATRE. 

Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyly Carte. 

Every Evening, at 8.30, THE NAUTCH GIRL. 

Messm. It. Barrington, F. Wyatt, W. H. Denny, F. Thorn- 
toD, and C. rounds; Mesdamcs L. Snyder, L. Rowe, A. Cole, 
C. Tinnie, Sautmarez, Lawrence, and J. Bond. 


s 


HAETESBURY THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 8.15, 

THE LANCASHIRE SAILOR. 

At 9.15, A COMMISSION. 

And at 10, A PANTOMIME REHEARSAL. 

Messrs. B. Thomas, F. Dawson, C. Coutts, C. P. Little, 
W. I,. Branscombe, Maxwell, and W. Grossmith ; Mesdames 
E. Chester, B. Lamb, D. Drummond, S. Grey, and Norreys. 
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TRAND THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Willie Edouin. 

Every Evening, at 8.45, 

THE LATE LAMENTED. 

Messrs. Willie Edouin, Everslield, Hawtrey, Capo, Barra- 
elough, and H. Standing ; Mesdames Fanny Brough, Edmund 
Phelps, Eva Moore, and Venie Bennett. 

yAUDEYILLE THEATRE. 

Every Evening, at 9, THE MISCHIEFMAKEK. 

Messrs. Harry Paulton, Charles Fawcett, Philip Cnningliam, 
John Curter, wheatman, and Nelson; Mesdames Phyllis 
Ayrian, Alice Bruce, B. Eversleigh, Florence Haydon, and 
Edith Bruce. 

Preceded, at 8, by THE SEQUEL. 
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LITERATURE. 

Psalms of the Pharisees, commonly called the 
Psalms of Solomon. Edited, 'with Intro¬ 
duction, Translation, and Notes, by 
Herbert Edward Eyle and Montague 
Rhodes James. (Cambridge : University 
Press.) 

The syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press deserve to be congratulated on the 
publication of this book. Hitherto the 
Psalms bearing the name of Solomon have 
been but little known in this country; yet 
to the student of the religious history of 
Israel they are of great importance, form¬ 
ing a link between the Old Testament and 
the New, and preceding the Christian era 
by only a short interval. In the present 
work the Greek text, newly revised, more¬ 
over, from all the MSS., is published for 
the first time in England. Of the two 
scholars whose names appear on the title, 
the first is Hulsean Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge, and the second is Fellow and 
Divinity’ Lecturer of King’s College. 

As to the date of the Psalms of Solomon, 
Messrs. Eyle and James assent to the 
opinion, now commonly accepted, which 
places their composition generally at or 
about the dates of certain events in the 
history of Pompey, as there are allusions 
scarcely to be mistaken to circumstances 
connected with his invasion of Judea in 
b.c. 63, and his death in b.c. 48. When 
Pompey appears on the scene the princes 
Hyrcanus II. and Aristobulus II. are at 
war; Hyrcanus opens the gates of Jerusalem 
to the Eoman commander, who finds the 
city prepared and adorned to receive him, 
and “ he enters in as a father entereth into 
his sons’ house, in peace” (viii. 19, 20). 
But the party of Aristobulus, occupying the 
stronghold of tho Temple, make a deter¬ 
mined resistance. Pompey, accordingly, 
brings the battering-ram to bear on the 
walls (ii. 1), and eventually succeeds in 
effecting a breach. Then the sacred enclo¬ 
sure was defiled by Gentile feet (ii. 2), and 
the blood of the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
poured out as unclean water (viii. 23). 
Further, though there are possibly some 
slight touches of poetical exaggeration in 
the passage, yet that Pompey’s death in 
b.c. 48 is described seems sufficiently 
obvious when we read of the body pierced 
in Egypt, and contemptuously left to the 
buffeting of the waves, with none to bury 
it (ii. 30, 31). Noteworthy also, as tending 
to fix the date of the seventeenth Psalm—a 
psalm which is especially important on 
account of the Messianic prophecy it con¬ 
tains—is the allusion to the sending of 
Aristobulus and his family to Home, to 


adorn Pompey’s triumph: “In his wrath 
he sent them away even to the West. And 
the princes of the land he devoted to mock¬ 
ing, and spared them not ” (xvii. 14). 

To the question, Is the Greek text of 
these Psalms the original or a translation ? 
the answer to be given is not porhaps 
quite so decisive as that respecting tho time of 
their origin. But, though the high authority 
of Hilgenfeld is in favour of a Greek 
original, modern scholarship seems to in¬ 
cline towards the conclusion that they were 
written in Hobrew. This hypothesis affords 
a reasonable explanation of some very 
obscure passages, as, for example, ii. 29. 
As Messrs. Eyle and James observe, if the 
authorship of these Psalms is to be ascribed 
to a Phariseo, or Pharisees, residing in 
Jerusalem, the hypothesis of a Hebrew 
original naturally suggests itself. A collec¬ 
tion of Psalms breathing hostility to the 
Hellenising Sadducees, and modelled after 
the pattern of the national Psalter, would 
be, in all probability, composed in Hebrew, 
and not in Greek or Aramaic. 

For fuller evidence as to the Pharisaic 
origin of these Psalms the reader must be 
referred to the work under review. Two 
or three points only can be here indicated. 
The “ righteousnoss ” portrayed is “ the 
righteousness of the Pharisees ” — the 
SocauxTiVij Trpotnaypdjwv, xiv. 1. It con¬ 
sisted in great measure of deeds which 
carried out the rules, or avoided the viola¬ 
tion of the ceremonial law. Thus : 

“ The righteous man maketh inquisition con¬ 
tinually in his own house to tho end that he 
may put away iniquity. With his trespass 
offering he maketh atonement for that wherein 
he erreth unwittingly, and with fasting he 
affiicteth his soul ” (iii. 8, 9). 

Another matter of great intorest is the 
contrast botween tho doctrines of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees concerning pre¬ 
destination and free will. This contrast, if 
we trust Josephus (Ant. xviii. 1, § 2)—and 
his testimony in this respect seems to me 
credible—we must refer to the contact of 
Greek thought with Judaism; a contact, of 
which, in my judgment, the first conspicuous 
monument is the Book of Ecclesiastes. It 
would appear that the Pharisees were in¬ 
volved in the same difficulty as the Stoics 
with respect to tho reconciliation of pre¬ 
destination with moral responsibility. In 
one place Josephus tells us (Hell. Jud. ii. 

8, § 14) that “ the Pharisees ascribe all 
things to Fate and God,” yet elsewhero 
(Ant. xiii. 5, § 9) that, according to their 
doctrine, it rests in the power of man to 
perform or not to perform some actions. 
On the other hand, the Sadducees, liko the 
Epicureans, maintained the perfect freedom 
of the will, and refused altogether to recog¬ 
nise Fate or predestination. Now there is 
in these Psalms a verse (ix. 7) the transla¬ 
tion and interpretation of which may 
reasonably go far towards making us accept 
or reject the theory of the Pharisaic origin. 
Curiously enough, Messrs. Eyle and James 
give one view in their translation, and 
another in an appended note. This is the 
verse according to the translation : 

“ O God, our works are in our choice, yea in 
the power of our own soul: to do either right¬ 


eousness or iniquity in the works of our 
hands.” 

Hitzig, taking a similar view of the 
passage, maintained that the Psalms were 
not Pharisaic, but Sadducean. But in the 
note the present editors pronounce in favour 
of the following interpretation, as probably 
true: “Our deeds are in the choice (of 
God), and at the same time wo have power,” 
&c. The Greek text, as translated, is: 

'O 8*bs, Tck (pya fipwv iv tK\oyjj sal i^oealf Trjs 4 ,U XVS 
rjfiuv, tou woiijtrai, k.t. A. 

The interpretation is based on a text differ¬ 
ing merely in the absence of the iota 
subscript beneath the final letter of liovo-ia. 
Authority is cited in favour of this reading, 
but, apart from any authority, there need be 
little difficulty in allowing the change. It 
is pointed out with much force that eicAoy^ 
is used in one other passage in these Psalms 
(xviii. 6), and seven times in the New 
Testament, but always of God’s choice, not 
man’s. 

The remark also is very pertinent, that 

“ four of the seven passages are in the Epistle 
to the Romans, the work of one who had been 
a Phariseo of the Pharisees, and whose evidence 
is therefore of importance in this connexion.” 

And as to the contradiction involved, our 
authors observe 

“ that in Pirqe A both iii. 24 (ed. Taylor, p. 73), 
we have the same paradox very similarly ex¬ 
pressed. ‘ Everything is foreseen; and free¬ 
will is given. And the world is judged by 
grace ; and everything is according to work.’ 

I doubt, however, the probability of the 
sense boing that God chooses the deeds of 
men. I should rather take the words in 
question (rr esAo'/r)), in agreement with the 
New Testament usage, as referring to the 
election of persons, and as meaning “ in 
accordance with our election ”—a sense 
which, grammatically, would be quite 
tenable. The seventeenth and eighteenth 
verses tell of the choice of the seed of 
Abraham above all nations, and of God’s 
unceasing purpose towards his people. At 
the eighteenth verse, Messrs. Eyle and 
James have taken the liberty of departing 
from the Greek (ov KaTairaverg tli rbv aiuiva), 
and of giving a translation which is, I 
venture to think, indefensible, “and thou 
wilt abide (among us) for ever.” They say, 
however, 

“ tho reading of all the MSS. can only bear one 
meaning. Thou wilt not desist for ever—desist, 
that is, from setting thy name upon us, or from 
choosing us.” 

Whether wo like the doctrine or not is a 
distinct question; but this psalm seems to 
contain a presage of St. Paul’s great argu¬ 
ment in the eighth and ninth chapters of the 
Eomans. Eom. viii. 30 may be regarded 
almost as an expansion of the words just 
discussed. 

It need not be in any way asserted that 
the Jews derived from Greek sources either 
the doctrine of a future life or that of the 
resurrection; but there are strong reasons 
for recognising Greek influence on both the 
language and the thought of Jewish and 
even Christian eschatology. So great in¬ 
deed was this influence that we find in the 
New Testament such philosophical terms as 
jraAiyye veala (Matt. xix. 28) and anoKaracrracni, 
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■words used no doulit to express ideas to 
some extent different, hut which must not he 
regarded as having lost entirely their old 
meaning. The last of these words is found 
in Acts iii. 21 (“ the times of restoration of 
all things,” R.V.)—a placo which has 
puzzled the commentators, but which be¬ 
comes more intelligible when brought into 
relation with the doctrine of the cycles, and 
the restoring or bringing back again in due 
order in the next cycle all things which havo 
happened in this. And though there was 
some difference of belief among tho Stoics, 
it may bo regarded as the more orthodox 
opinion that the souls of tho good and 
virtuous would survive in a state of 
happiness till tho end of the cycle—an exist¬ 
ence which might well be called alamos — 
while the souls of tho wicked would endure 
only for a shorter time in punishment, and 
would then perish. This accords entirely 
with the teaching of Ps. Sol. xiii. 9, 10 : 
“ The life of the righteous is for ever 
(els tov altora). But sinners shall be taken 
away into destruction; and the memorial 
of them shall no more be found.” And 
it can scarcely be alleged that there is any 
discrepancy when it is said (xiv. 0), “ Their 
inheritance is Hades, and darkness and 
destruction : and they shall not be found in 
the day of mercy for tho righteous.” On 
iii. 13, our authors observe : 

“This passage and tho whole context con¬ 
template the annihilation of the ‘ sinner.’ For 
him there is no hope, no mercy, now or hero- 
after. . . . Our psalmist nowhere favours tho 
view that any existence worthy of tho name 
awaited the ‘ sinner.’ ” 

Elsowhore, with some inconsistency, re¬ 
sulting perhaps from the dual authorship, 
Messrs. Pyle and James say : 

“ The future condition of the wicked is stated 
in terms which leave the reader in doubt 
whether a doctrine of annihilation is intended.” 

This last remark might perhaps bo made 
with regard to the teaching of tho New 
Testament, where, however, wo find ex¬ 
pressions agreeing, in form at least, with the 
doctrine of the Stoics, such as «7ro,\Aiyjt, 
uTTwXcta, oXtOpos. As to tho difference 
between the belief of the Pharisees and that 
of the Sadducees, ef. Acts xxiii. 6-8, Matt, 
xxii. 23, &c. 

But the Psalter of Solomon derives its 
greatest interest and importance from the 
Messianic prophecy contained in Psalms 
xvii. and xviii. And here comes beforo us 
the question as to the true import of yptaros 
Kvp'- j. i xvii. 36. In treating this question 
it i. perhaps scarcely possible to put entirely 
aside all prepossession and prejudice, though 
it is exceedingly important that the docu¬ 
mentary evidence should be dealt with in 
a purely scientific spirit, without reference 
to what may or may not be otherwise objec¬ 
tively true. Messrs. Pyle and James say— 

“ The Messiah of this Psalm is not divine. 
Divinely appointed, divinely raised up, endowed 
with divine gifts he is ; but he is nothing more 
than nun. Neither of supernatural birth nor 
of pre-existence in the bosom of God or among 
the angels of God do we find any trace. If he 
is called Lord (r xvii. 36), the word is only used 
of him as it might be of an earthly lord. How¬ 
ever high the conception of bis moral character 
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and spiritual qualifications, he is man, and man 
only.” 

This is sufficiently definite and categorical; 
but, on the tv dvufci yptorov avrov of xviii. 6, 
which is translated “ when he shall bring 
back his anointed,”* there is a somewhat 
more hesitating utterance. This “ bringing 
again ” might be taken, it is said, to 
“ indicate a belief on the part of the writer in a 
doctrine which we know to have been anterior 
to his time—the pre-existence of the Messiah.” 
“The Messianic ideas of the xvii. Psalm, 
however, show no trace of any mystical doctrine 
of the kind, if we except the difficult phrase 

XpiTTtl nip tot." 

Of this word k vpios (xvii. 36) it is said by 
Messrs. Rylo and James that “ of course” it 
does not represent Jehovah. I fail to recog¬ 
nise tho necessary inference. Prof. Robert¬ 
son Smith, in his articlo “ Messiah ” in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica , observos : 

“ The great Judean prophets of the eighth 
century connect tho Salvation of Israel with tho 
rise of a Davidic king, full of Jehovah’s Spirit, 
in whom all tho energies of Jehovah’s trans¬ 
cendental kingship are, as it were, incarnate. 
. . . This conception, however, is not one of 

the constant elements of prophecy; and the 
later prophecies of Isaiah take a different shape, 
looking for the decisive interposition of Jehovah 
. . . without the instrumentality of a kingly 

deliverer.” 

Under these circumstances—andapart alto¬ 
gether from other considerations—it is not 
very difficult to understand bow “ Jehovah ” 
itself might be in time regarded as a 
Messianic name, especially when these 
glorious predictions (Isa. xl.-lxvi.), not 
having been fulfilled on the return from 
the Captivity, were thrown forward and 
connected with the Mossiah’s advent. And 
it is worthy of notice that in the verses 
immediately preceding Ps. Sol. xvii. 36 
there are conspicuous references to passages 
in the later Isaiah, in the description of the 
Messiah’s transcendent glory. 

The assertion, which has been repeatedly 
mado, that for ypiorov k vpios we ought to 
road xpimos nvpiov is, to a certain extent, 
met by the fact that the former expression 
is found in the i,xx. translation of Lamen¬ 
tations iv. 20, concerning which Messrs. 
Ryle and James observe that, though it 
occurs hero by mistake, yet tho “ mistake 
points to the currency of the expression.” 
Of much greater importance is the occurrence 
of the same expression in Luke ii. 11, “ For 
unto you is born this day in the city of 
David a Saviour, which is Christ tho Lord 
(Xfucrros Ktyuos).” Messrs. Ryle and James 
remark on the interesting “similarity in 
phrasoology between our Psalms and ‘ the 
Songs ’ in Luke i., ii.” But, as may be 
seen from comparing with a Greek concord¬ 
ance to the New Testament the “ Index 
Verborum in Psalmis Salomonis” which 
Messrs. Ryle and James supply, the 
similarity goes a good way beyond the first 
and second chapters of Luke, and may be 
said not only to include the Gospel of Luke 
and the Acts, but generally to be co- 


* Other translators have understood the expres¬ 
sion differently, evidently connecting Svof.j with 
iniaoa>. Thus Wellhausen : “ vrerm sein Gesalbter 
die Herrschaft autritt.” Pick (American), J’rcs- 
hyterian lltcicw, October, 1883—“in the kingdom 
of his anointed.” 
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extensive with the influence of Paulinism. 
Certainly, thus tested, tho relation of the 
Psalms of Solomon to the first and second 
Gospels appearsmucli less close. The sugges¬ 
tion thus emerges, that theso Psalmsgive evi¬ 
dence of the pre-existing influences which, to 
a great extent at least, moulded Paulinism, 
anil formed its cradle. From this point of 
view there is little difficulty in understand¬ 
ing the use of nvpios as a pre-eminent divine 
name in Ps. Sol. xvii. 36. The Pauline 
doctrine with respect to this name as a 
Messianic title is shown not only by what 
is said in Phil. ii. 9-11, of the “ granting ” 
of “ the name which is above overy name ” 
as a mark of surpassing exaltation — 
language which, coming from a Jew and a 
Pharisee like St. Paul, could havo but one 
moaning—but' also by various other quota¬ 
tions and allusions. It is worthy of notice, 
too, in connexion with what is said above, 
that the passage in the Philippians contains 
a quotation from Isa. xlv. 23.* 

On the supposition of a Hebrew original, 
to reproduce that original from the transla¬ 
tion is not an easy matter. In Ps. Sol. xvii. 
14, tv dpyrj xdXXovs avrov is pretty evidently 
wrong. It is an ingenious conjecture of 
Messrs. Rylo and James that an original 
reading VDH had been by an easy error 
changed into I'D' “ his boauty.” But, as a 
matter of fact, the phrase employed in tho 
Biblical books is IDS pirn ; the dual not 
being usod in this connexion. Then, in the 
account given of «ai avvTiXeaOrjOOVTai, ii. 26, 
there appears to be, to say the least of it, 
some haziness about the force of tho Yau 
conversivo. But, notwithstanding these or 
other faults, the work is a valuable con¬ 
tribution to English biblical and theological 
literature. 

TnoMAs Tyler. 


The Poetical Works of Thomas lovcll Beddoes. 

Edited, with a Memoir, by Edmund 

Gosse. In 2 vols. (Dent.) 

No one who cares to haunt the byways of 
English literature can fail to be grateful to 
Mr. Gosse for his careful and excellent 
edition of the poetical works of Thomas 
Lovell Beddoes. With the strange fortune 
that always accompanied him, in life and in 
death, Beddoes has not merely escaped the 
indiscriminate applause which ho would 
nover have valued, but he has remained a 
bibliographical rather than a literary rarity. 
Few except tho people who collect first 
editions—not, as a rule, the public for a 
poet—have had the chance of possessing 
Death's Jcst-Doolc (1850) and the Poems (1851.) 
At last Beddoes has been made accessible, 
thanks to tho learned and sympathetic 
industry of Mr. Gosse, who has never 
employed to better purpose his fine talent 
for literary discovery and revival. In his 
first and discriminating introduction Mr. 
Gosse has told for the first time the real 
story of Beddoes’ death—that suicide so 
much in the casual and determined manner 


* Some facts relating to the use of kI/hoi in St. 
Luke, which considerations of space forbid me to 
reproduce, were given in a communication of mine 
to the Academy, July 13, 1878, on “ Christ’s title 
‘ the Lord ’ in the Third Gospel.” 
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of one of Ms own characters. The two 
volumes contain, besides “ The Improvisa¬ 
tors,” published during Beddoes’ lifetime, 
and everything to he found in Kelsall’s col¬ 
lected edition, a few unpublished poems. 

“ The power of the man is immense and 
irresistible.” Browning’s emphatic phrase 
comes first to the memory, and remains 
always the most appropriate word of eulogy. 
Beddoes has been rashly called a great 
oet. I do not think he was a groat poet, 
ut he was, in every sense of the word, an 
astonishing one. Bead these lines, and 
remember that they were written just at 
that stagnant period (1821—1826) which 
comes between the period of Keats, Shelley, 
and Byron, and the period of Browning 
and Tennyson. It is a murdor who speaks : 

“ I am unfouled, dishmnnniffd, uncreated; 

My portions swell and grow like brutes con¬ 
ceived ; 

My feet are firing roots, and every limb 
Is billowy and gigantic, till I teem 
A wild, old, wicked mountain in the air: 

And the abhorred conscience of this murder, 

It will grow up a lion, all alone, 

A mighty-maned, grave-mouthed prodigy, 

And lair him in my caves : and other thoughts, 
Some will be snakes, and bears, and savage 
wolves, 

And when I He tremendous in the deeert. 

Or abandoned sea, murderers and idiot men 
Will come to live upon my nigged sides, 

Die, and be buried in me. Now it comes; 

I break, and magnify, nnd lose my form, 

And yet I shall be taken for a man, 

And never be discovered till I die.” 

How much this has of the old, splendid 
audacity of the Elizabethans ! How unlike 
timid modern verse! Beddoes is always 
large, impressive ; the greatness of his aim 
gives him a certain claim on respectful con¬ 
sideration. That his talent achieved itaolf, 
or ever could have achieved itself, he him¬ 
self would have been the last to affirm. 
But he is a monumental failure, more 
interesting than many facile triumphs. 

The one important work which Beddoes 
actually completed, Death's Jest-Book, is 
nominally a drama in fivo acts. All the 
rest of his work, except a few lyrics and 
occasional poems, is also nominally dramatic. 
But there never was anything less dramatic 
in substance than this mass of admirable 
poetry in dialogue. Beddoes’ genius was 
essentially lyrical: he had imagination, the 
gift of style, the mastery of rhythm, a 
strange choiceness and curiosity of phrase. 
But of really dramatic power he had nothing. 
He could neither conceive a coherent plot, 
nor devolop a credible situation. He had 
no grasp on human nature, he had no con¬ 
ception of what character might be in men 
and women, he had no faculty of expressing 
emotion convincingly. Constantly you find 
the most beautiful poetry where it is abso¬ 
lutely inappropriate, but never do you find 
one of those brief and memorable phrases— 
words from the heart—for which one would 
give much beautiful poetry. To take one 
instance, an Arab slave wishes to say that 
he has caught sight of a sail nearing the 
coast. And this is how he says it: 

“ I looked abroad upon the wide old world, 

And in the sky and sea, through the tame clouds, 
The same stars saw I glistening, and nought else, 
And as my soul sighed unto the world’s soul, 

Far in the north a wind blackened the waters, 
And, after that creating breath was still, 

A dark speck eat on the sky’s edge ; as watching 
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Upon the heaven-girt border of my mind 
The first faint thought of a great deed arise, 
With force and fascination I drew on 
The wished sight, and my hope seemed to stamp 
Its shade upon it. Not yet is it clear 
What, or from whom, the vessel.” 

In scenes which aim at being passionate, 
one sees the same inability to bo natural. 
What we get is always literature; it is 
never less than that, nor more than that. 
It is never frank, uncompromising nature. 
The fact is, that Beddoes wroto from the 
head, collectively, and without emotion, or 
without inspiration, save in literature. All 
Beddoes’ characters speak precisely the same 
languago, express the same desires; all in 
the same way startle us by their ghostly 
remoteness from llosli and blood. “ Man is 
tired of being merely human,” Siegfried 
says, in Death’s Jest-Book, and Beddoes may 
be said to have grown tired of humanity 
before he ever came to understand it. 

Looked at from the normal standpoint, 
Beddoes’ idea of the drama was something 
wildly amateurish. As a practical play¬ 
wright he would be beneath contempt; as a 
writer of the regulation poetic drama he 
cannot be considered successful. But what 
he aimed at was something peculiar to 
himself—a sort of spectral dramatic fan¬ 
tasia. Ho would have admitted his obliga¬ 
tions to Wobstor and Tourneur, to all the 
macabre Elizabethan work ; ho would have 
admitted that his foundations wero based 
on literature, not on life; but he would 
have claimed, and claimed justly, that ho 
had produced, out of many strango elements, 
something which has a place apart in 
English poetry. Death’s Jest-Book is perhaps 
the most morbid poem in our literature. 
There is not a page without its sad, 
grotesque, gay, or abhorrent imagery of 
the tomb. A slave cannot say that a lady 
is asleep without turning it into a parable of 
death: 

‘‘Sleeping, or feigning sleep, 

Well done of her: ’tin trying on a garb 
Which she must wear, sooner or later, long : 
’Tis but a warmer, lighter death.” 

Not Baudelaire was more amorous of 
corruption; not Poe was more spellbound 
by the scent of graveyard earth. So 
Beddoes has written a new Banco of Death, 
in poetry; has become tho chronicler of the 
praise and ridicule of Death. “ Tired of 
being merely human,” he has peopled a 
play with confessed phantoms. It is 
natural that theso eloquent speakers should 
pass us by with their words, that they 
should fail to move us by their sorrows or 
their hates : they are not intended to be 
human, except, indeed, in the wizard 
humanity of Death. 

I have said already that tho genius of 
Beddoes is not dramatic, but lyrical. What 
was really most spontaneous in him— 
nothing was quite spontaneous—was the 
impulse of song-writing. And it seems to 
me that he is really most successful, not in 
the delirious burlesque of “ Tho Median 
Supper,” but in sweet and graceful lyrics 
like this “ Dirge ”—so much more than 
“half in love with easeful death.” 

“ If thou wilt cose thine heart 
Of love and all its smart, 

Then sleep, dear, sleep; 

And not a sorrow 


Hang any tear on your eyelashes; 

Lie still and deep, 

Sad soul, until the sea-wave washes 
The rim o’ the sun to-morrow, 

In eastern sky. 

“ But wilt thou cure thine heart 
Of love and all its smart, 

Then die, dear, die ; 

’Tis deeper, sweeter, 

Thau on a rose-bank to lie dreaming 
With folded eye; 

And then alone, amid the beaming 
Of love’s stars, thou’lt meet her 
In eastern sky.” 

A beautiful lyrist, a writer of charming, 
morbid, and magnificent poetry in dramatic 
form, Beddoes will survive to students, not 
to readors, of English poetry, somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Ebcnezer Jones and 
Charles Wells. Charles Wells was cer¬ 
tainly more of a dramatist, a writer of moro 
sustained and Shakesperean blank verse; 
Ebonezor Jones had certainly a more per¬ 
sonal passion to express in his rough and 
tumultuous way; but Beddoes, not less 
certainly, had moro of actual poetical 
genius than either. And in the end only 
one thing counts—actual poetical gonius. 

Aimiun Symons. 


Disraeli and his Day. By Sir William Fraser. 

(Kegan Paul & Co.) 

There is always a certain hardihood, not to 
say improvidence, in publishing a volume 
of anoedotos : it must impoverish the racon¬ 
teur and may fail to enrich the author. Told 
after dinner, or skilfully sot in an address 
to a Primrose Habitation, anecdotes of 
Disraeli have always a certain vogue, and 
for a unique mot, or even an “ artist’s 
proof ” of one, the price is high. But an 
anecdote in print is like an air on a hurdy. 
gurdy : it has fallen from grace. To a nice 
taste, and this ouglitto hold equally good with 
tho teller and hishoarers, a published anecdote 
becomes ipso facto “unfit for publication.” 
A very little of “ grouse in the gunroom ” 
is enough, and when a man passes from 
anecdotage to authorship ho must forswear 
his most cherished reminiscences; whoever 
elso may find table talk in his book, he 
must not. 

Still, there are some whose voracious 
appetites, indisoriminating and keen, can 
and do devour books of stories and books 
of jests from cover to cover. To such this 
volume will appeal. Encouraged by the 
not inconsiderable success of his book upon 
Wellington, Sir William Fraser has pub¬ 
lished a second instalment of his recollec¬ 
tions, which, in spite of grave faults, is often 
amusing and sometimes fresh. He may 
perhaps be acquitted of prodigality as a 
private wit, since his store of recollections 
is still immense. “ That is Another Story ” 
is a bid that he can make for our gratitude 
(p. 245) as well as Mr. Kipling, and among 
his “ favours to como ” ho promises tales of 
Samuel Warren, Tom Moore, Napoleon III., 
Thackeray, Dickens, Gustave Don', Lytton, 
Emile Augier, Dumas pure, O’Neill, Itegnier, 
Macready, Kean, Mme. Yestris, nnd Count 
Bossi. Let us possess our souls in patience; 
they “ deserve collectively a volume ” (p. 
442) and they are to have it. 

A commonplace book is generally the 
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refuge of a commonplace mind, but, as 
appears from Sir William’s own passing 
accounts of himself, his mind is not common¬ 
place. He keeps no note book; he writes 
from memory alone, of high affairs of state, 
quorum pars magna fuit. It is true that he 
stoops to trivial topics and records matters 
which charity—charity to himself even 
more than to his victims—would have 
discreetly passed by. He tells us 
how Disraeli wore plush waistcoats and 
gold chains, rings over his gloves and stays 
under his coat. He chronicles Lord Derby’s 
high shirt-collars and Lord Melbourne’s 
tartan neckcloth ; Lord Derby’s light 
pantaloons and the Prince Consort’s decent 
trousers of Oxford mixture, of whom he 
says reverently, “ he certainly reached the 
ideal as regards appearance.” He records 
that Palmerston was “ a very coarse 
feeder,” apparently because he could drink 
House of Commons tea; that Disraeli ate 
sparingly, or, as he paraphrases it, “ wisely 
economised his interior space”; and that Lord 
Huntly, who was poor, went to balls, as he 
believes, for the sake of the supper, which, 
if the supper was good, was a very sensible 
thing for even a rich man to do. But Sir 
William’s gifts are not all lavished on the 
topics of a tailor or a pastry-cook. There 
are anecdotes of his own extraordinary 
memory, his exceptional prescience, and his 
fund of pungent criticism. He could quote 
assages from a striking speech within an 
our or two of having heard it (p. 395), and 
foretell to Disraeli the ignominious with¬ 
drawal of a hostile motion, upon which 
Disraeli himself was so certainly antici¬ 
pating defeat that at the very moment of 
the prophecy he was arranging the details of 
his resignation. Looking forward to the 
general election of 1880 he could foresee 
inevitable disaster, and looking back upon 
it he declares oracularly that the con¬ 
stituencies were induced to support Mr. 
Gladstone by the expenditure of enormous 
sums, which the Russian Government 
supplied for the purpose of dislodging its 
enemy, Lord Beaconsfield. So witty was he 
that he fastened upon Macaulay, whom he 
only heard once, the immortal sarcasm, 
“ He is like Palmerston with a cold in his 
head,” and crystallised the truo inwardness 
of the “ fixed points ” of the Reform Resolu¬ 
tions of 1867 in the instant exclamation 
“gooseberry bushes.” The obscurity of 
these gems surpasses even the most darkling 
brilliancy of Mr. George Meredith. Sir 
William lived on terms of such intimacy 
with Disraeli that the great man did not 
consider it necessary on occasion to conceal 
how very much he could bo bored by his 
friend (p. 150); yet the intimacy appears at 
other times to have been of such a kind that 
Sir William was almost affected when 
Disraeli spoke to him in the street (p. 320), 
and that Disraeli was only formally polite 
when Sir William spoke to him in a club 
(p. 377). One of the best things recorded 
in the book is this: 

“ Disraeli said, ‘ When I meet a man whose 
name I cannot remember, I give myself two 
minutes; then, if it be a hopeless case, I always 
say, And how is the old complaint ? ’ ” 

It would be interesting to know whether 
Sir William Fraser’s “ old complaint ” was 


not now and then the object of Disraeli’s 
tenderest solicitude. 

In the matter of anecdotic accuracy Sir 
William is rather a purist and stickler for 
correctness. None the less there are several 
points in which he would have done well to 
have trusted his memory less implicitly. 
Dr. Kenealy sat for Stoke, not for Stafford; 
the Under-Secretary of State for India is 
Sir John, not Sir R. Gorst. Brougham’s 
paragraph in the Times, which betrayed the 
King’s dismissal of Lord Melbourne, did 
not begin but ended with the words, “ the 
Queen has done it all.” Sir William refers 
(p. 37) to Disraeli’s terrible passage: 

“ Some lines, for example, upon friendship, 
written by Mr. Canning and quoted by the 
right honourable gentleman! The theme! the 
poet! the speaker ! what a felicitous combina¬ 
tion ! the effect in debate must be overwhelm¬ 
ing, and I am sure, were it addressed to me, all 
that would remain for me would be thus 
publicly to congratulate the right honourable 
gentleman, not only on his ready memory, but 
on his courageous conscience.” 

But the version which he gives is a para¬ 
phrase that would not have been creditable 
even to the Hansard that he derides. Con¬ 
sidering that Sir William piques himself 
upon his memory and observes elsewhere 
“ so perfect was his style that I found little 
difficulty in repeating many of his sentences 
word for word immediately after hearing 
them delivered,” it is odd that in quoting 
ono of Disraeli’s best known and most 
highly polished passages he should have so 
signally missed the point and denuded the 
quotation of every vestige of style. These 
things need careful revision. Still more 
care should be given to his English. “ The 
characters of Cobden and Bright were 
nearly so different as those of Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza ” is a construction which 
occurs on nearly every page of this book 
and in none of any other. It would be 
woll in future to resort to the good offices 
of some friend who is acquainted with the 
commoner rules of English composition and 
the standard books of references for con¬ 
temporary politics. 

There is a downright partisanship about 
Sir William Fraser, truceless and uncon¬ 
cealed, that would be amusing if it were 
not occasionally so brutal. To Lord John 
Russell he is bitter; for Lord Palmerston 
he has hardly a good word; but it is for 
Mr. Bright that he reserves his most acrid 
hatred. At the mention of this name his 
gorge rises —bile tumet jecur. He takes 
leave at once of good feeling and good 
sense. Having elaborately praised Cobden 
as 

“ a born logician. Like all masters of that 
groat art he scorned to be base; a man who 
will knowingly use false arguments is quite 
capable of stealing, if he thought he would not 
bo detected,” 

ho proceeds— 

“ a greater contrast could hardly have been 
seen to him than Bright. Bright was believed 
by some to be honest because he was fat and 
rude. A plain-spoken man, that is to say, one 
who has that name, is in nine cases out of ten 
utterly insincere; his roughness is a brutal 
attempt to cover his deceit. There can be no 
greater mistake than to suppose that Bright 
was, as Cobden was, a power n the House of 


Commons; he was nothing of the sort, to 
speak, of course, of his best days; once in office 
he sank into obscurity.” 

This astounding passage demolishes at 
once Sir William Fraser’s reputation for 
trustworthy criticism. He goes on : 

“ Bright had been away from the House for 
upwards of two years. On coming back he 
looked particularly neat and smart, as a man 
does who has not had on his best clothes for 
some time; his hair was very carefully brushed. 
On that evening a debate took place on the 
genial subject of turnpikes. , , . Turnpikes, I 
suspect, were a subject in which Disraeli was 
not deeply versed. Anticipating this, Bright 
rose, and in a most offensive manner recom¬ 
mended Disraeli to listen to the sage counsel of 
the Baronet, who had just sat down. Disraeli 
followed, alluded to the arguments of the 
Baronet, and then said, ‘ I now come to the 
member for Birmingham.’ Bright immediately 
‘ pavonered ’ himself, threw his shoulders back, 
and obviously anticipated that Disraeli would 
say in the conventional manner, * whom we are 
all glad to see back again.’ Disraeli had no 
intention of the sort. He placed his glass in 
his right eye, looked at Bright, and calmly said, 
in a tone of depreciation which cannot be 
described, ‘ of whom we have not seen much 
of late.’ Bright turned livid. I never saw a 
human countenance express passion so deeply. 
We of course laughed.” 

To any one who remembers why Bright 
had been away from the house it will be 
obvious that nothing could have been in 
worse taste than this scene except the record 
of it now. 

But in spite of its note of “personal 
journalism,” its chronicles of dead and gone 
hairdressing and tailoring, and its super¬ 
fluous resumes of defunct debates, this book 
contains many excellent stories, and of these 
the only criticism is quotation. Lord Henry 
Bentinck, “ almost if not quite the best 
whist player in England,” was visiting Lord 
Jersey at Middleton Park. A whist party 
was made up for him with the three best 
players in the county, who had been 
specially invited to meet him. 

“After half an hour or so Lady Jersey, ap¬ 
proaching the table, Baid ‘ Lord Henry, how 
do you get on ? How do they treat you ? ’ 
He turned to her and said ‘ Lady Jersey! what 
do you call this game ? It is very amusing.’ ” 

Something similar is this of General 
Foley: 

“ One of the legends that linger within the 
gloomy chambers of Dublin Castle is that 
Captain Foley, who had been for many years 
on the staff of successive Lords Lieutenant, was 
asked at dinner by His Excellency ‘ What 
regiment are you in, Foley P* ‘ Upon my word, 
Sir, I don’t know: my servant is in the room : 
I have no doubt that he knows.’ ” 

Nothing of their kind could be better 
than these three. The first is of Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly’s readiness when called upon to 
speak against time: 

“ The ‘ Whip ’ of the day handed him a slip of 
paper—he was seated on the front Opposition 
bench—on the paper was written, ‘ Speak for 
twenty minutes.’ He instantly rose, and with 
a dignity and impressiveness never surpassed, 
raising his hand to heaven, exclaimed, ‘My 
grey hairs forbid me to be silent! ” 

Sir Erskine May is the hero of the next: 

“ Speaker Denison was not conspicuous for his 
readiness of resource in dealing with the very 
complicated rules and practices of the House of 
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Commons. A difficult question on order arose. 
Speaker Denison, os was his wont, touched the 
senior clerk, Sir Thomas Erskine May. Sir 
Thomas, rising, was asked by the Speaker what 
on earth he recommended him to do. The 
legend tells that Sir Thomas whispered, ‘I 
recommend you, Sir, to be very cautious ’; then 
vanished through the door at the back of the 
chair.” 

Lord Adolphus FitzClarence was very 
happy in the following retort. Being in 
France in attendance on the Queen, who 
was visiting Louis Philippe, ho met tho 
Prince de Joinville, who, as a French 
admiral, professed to be patriotically belli¬ 
cose towards England in particular. 

“ He said to Lord Adolphus in a friendly 
manner, ‘ You, my Lord, and I are seamen—I 
have had one dream in life: to command a 
smart French frigate, and to lay my own 
alongside of an English ship of tho same 
strength for twenty minutes.’ Lord Adolphus 
replied in a perfect spirit of courtesy, and with 
the quickness of his family, ‘ I think, Bir, that 
ten would be enough.’ ” 

This is the true British note, and, per¬ 
haps, by itself, would have justified the pub¬ 
lication of this book. 

J. A. Hamilton. 


The Rural Economy and Agriculture of 
Australia and New Zealand. By Robert 
Wallace. (Sampson Low.) 

Prop. Wallace has adopted a judicious 
plan in the arrangement of his book. He 
gives first a diary of his travels in Australia, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand in the year 
1889, and then a series of special chapters 
on tho various agricultural industries of 
those countries. Strange to say, there is no 
special chapter on the cereals; it would seem, 
therefore, that they aro the least important 
of all the agricultural productions of these 
colonies. He tells us that in Victoria the 
uncertainty of climate is so great that a 
really good agricultural season does not 
occur oftener than about once in seven 
years, and much of the land capable of 
cultivation is best under pasture; again, in 
Queensland, wheat is so liable to suffer from 
rust that a crop can only be depended 
on to ripen in a year now and then—viz., 
about once in seven years. It is usually 
cut green and made into hay. At Oamaru, 
near Christchurch, in New Zealand, the 
author visited a large farm of beautiful 
rich brown alluvium, on which sixty bushels 
of wheat had been grown to the acre; but 
this must be very exceptional. On the 
whole, from the little that Mr. Wallace tells 
us of wheat-growing in Australasia, our 
farmers at home have little to fear from 
that branch of agricultural industry in that 
quarter of the globe. Their great an¬ 
tagonists are the sheep-farmers of New 
Zealand. Our author gives a full and 
valuable account of the frozen mutton trade, 
the vast development of which is such that 
whereas in 1883, the first year of which we 
have any statistics, the number of cwt. 
exported was 86,994, it had grown in 1890 
to 1,365,689. Tho profits to tho New 
Zealand sheep-farmer in frozon mutton is 
2d. per lb., a profit so satisfactory that it 
has been the means of raising the value of 
land from 25 to 30 per cent. But 
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in Queensland a return of Id. per lb. 
would yield a handsomo profit to tho 
up-country runholder, for at the present 
time mutton can bo produced at a much 
smaller cost in Australia than in New 
Zealand. For various reasons it is much 
more difficult to freeze beof than mutton. 
This is, however, less to bo regretted, as 
mutton is the natural product of tho 
Australian colonies, except where cattle are 
required to trample down now country, or 
in some few districts which are unwhole¬ 
some to sheep. 

The subject of sheep farming necessarily 
leads to that of pasture. Our author has 
somo interesting remarks on grass growing 
in Australasia. A number of the best 
nativo grasses of Australia have boon eaton 
down by sheep, and more recently by 
rabbits, and so prevented from seeding, 
with the result that they have disappeared 
from fenced-in pastures in which they were 
formerly abundant, though they may bo 
seen still by tho roadsides. 

In Australia hay may be said to make 
itself. 

“ Tlio dry season of the year is a decided 
advantage to Australian flocks, provided it. is 
not too long continued. After the growth for 
the season, which follows the advent of the 
rains, all grass left on the ground in November 
is dried up by the heat of tho sun, and though 
not stored is preserved in good condition as 
hay where it stands, and is what tho sheep live 
and do well upon till the rains come again next 
season. By this time the growth of the former 
year is pretty well cleared away, and the 
surface left smooth on land fully stocked with 
sheep. In our own islands, grass left over at 
the end of tho grass-growing season has tho 
solublo portion or strength washed out of it by 
tho succeeding winter rains soon after it 
withers. When summer rains fall out of season 
in Australia, they wash away the strength of 
the grass, and sheep fall off quickly in con¬ 
dition. Any young growth which comes is 
quickly burnt up in the hot sun.” 

It is remarkable that in Australia, and 
especially in Now Zealand, British grasses, 
like rabbits, increase their vitality and 
tlixive and grow more luxuriantly. Thoir 
seeds are more perfectly developed than at 
home, with the result that Now Zealand 
grass seeds havo a superior appearance, and 
have a good name in our home markets. 
With grass seeds many injurious plants 
have been introduced. Thistles of various 
species havo spread at a marvellous rate, 
and continue to grow with great vigour. 
“In many parts the thistle plague is only 
second to the rabbit plague. Nevertheless, in 
New Zealand, under certain exceptional circum¬ 
stances, thistles are looked upon with favour. 
It has been demonstrated that if they fully 
occupy the land for a time, they are certain to 
disappear in a few years, leaving the soil in a 
much better state of fertility than before. Their 
deep fleshy roots go down into a heavy clay soil 
and open it up for the admission of air and 
water.” Mr. Wallace asserts that “ above and 
beyond all this, the soil is improved by being 
densely covered with foliage and obscured 
from the sun. Although tho fact is perhaps 
not widely known in Britain, the surface 
shading by a bulky root crop is one of the im¬ 
portant features in tho preparation of the land 
for a good grain crop. After a good crop of 
thistles has grown and has disappeared, either 
grass or grain will thrive admirably. Bo much was 
tliis tho case in some parts of New Zealand that 
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thistle seed has been bought at high prices, and 
sown as a means of breaking in land for culti¬ 
vation ; but thistle seed is now so abundant 
that the practice is unnecessary.” 

Thistles when cut green make excellent 
silage. 

Sweetbriar is another hurtful importa¬ 
tion, and Lithoxprrmum arrense, the English 
corn-grouiwell, grows so luxuriantly that, 
in some places in Australia, it is necessary 
to fallow arable land every third year, to 
get rid of it. In parts of South Australia 
common bracken grows abundantly; the 
only way to keep it under is to take two or 
three successive crops of wheat from tho 
same soil. Thero is a chapter on the rabbit 
plague. The author considers the worst of 
it to bo ovor, still, tho Now Zealand and 
Australian Land Company are spending from 
£‘8,000 to £10,000 a year in killing rabbits. 

Prof. Wallace visited the vineyards of 
St. Hubert, tho creation of Mr. Hubert de 
Castella, whoso pleasant little work, Notes 
d'un Viyneron Austra/ien, published in 
1882, was noticed in the Academy. The 
vineyards occupy 200 acres, in which thirty 
men aro constantly employed, being paid 
15s. a week, with food and an unfurnished 
room. These do not seem high wages for 
what is somewhat in tho nature of skilled 
labour, and we doubt the men being bettor off 
than the labourers in our own hop gardens, 
who for almost every operation rccoivo oxtra 
pay, and can mako extra monoy by task 
work. 

One of the serious drawbacks to colonial 
advancement is tho extortionate charges of 
the middleman. According to Prof. Wallace, 
these “ social parasites ” sprang into exist¬ 
ence at a time of groat prosperity, when 
the largo lnndownors as squatters were 
making so much monoy that they wero glad 
to employ agents to do their businoss in the 
towns. Those men gradually got a com¬ 
plete control over business, until bad times 
came and profits fell. They kept the upper 
hand, and exacted the same commission as 
in tho prosperous days. Squatters, like 
farmers in our own country, cannot combine 
effectually, and, our author statos, are 
deliberately robbed of their property by 
agents living in towns, who band themselves 
together and pass regulations aud resolu¬ 
tions against which the unfortunate pro¬ 
ducer is powerless. Possibly the middle¬ 
man may havo something to say in self- 
defence. The analytical chemist, who pro¬ 
fesses to deal with the nature and capacity 
of soils, also comes under the lash of our 
author. In his opinion a fanner had much 
hotter carry out simple manurial experi¬ 
ments while his crops are growing, than go 
to the expense of a worse than doubtful 
analytical test. He is probably right. 

The condition of small owners, evon in 
the colonies, is not all that certain doc¬ 
trinaires would have us boliovo. Prof. 
Wallace writes : 

“ When the pinch comes, the small occupier- 
even of his own hunt, so-called—is found to bo 
hard up (if he is not supported by some larger 
owner, for whom he can work, and thereby earn 
the means to purchase his independence from 
the store-keeper and money-lender). This fact 
must hang like a millstone about the necks of 
those who advocate a universal system of small 
freeholds. / a| 
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Prof. Wallace has undertaken a large and 
serious task, but he is thoroughly fitted for 
it and has fulfilled it ■well. He is always 
sensible and intelligible, free alike from 
edantry and affectation, and we cannot 
oubt that his book will be widely read. 
There is much in it to interest the general 
reader, but all who are concerned with the 
Australasian colonies, or with agriculture 
everywhere, will find it a mine of valuable 
information, and just conclusions. It is 
profusely illustrated, and contains some 
useful maps. 

Wm. Wickham. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Hlythorne's Daughter. By Paul Warren. 

In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Master of Her Life. By Lady Constance 
Howard and Ada Fielder-King. In 3 
vols. (F. G. mite & Co.) 

A Political Wife. By Mrs. Herbert Bourke. 

(Eden Remington & Co.) 

Cornered. By Norman Porritt. (The 
Leadenhall Press.) 

Those Western Girls. By Florence Warden. 
(Bentley.) 

Strangers and Wayfarers. By Sarah Orne 
Jewett. (Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co.) 
Pyle's Open Gate. By Susan Teackle Moore. 

(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

A Strange Prison, and other Stories. By 
W. H. Stacpoole. (Dean.) 

There is some good as well as amusing 
writing in ICaythorne's Daughter, but the 
novel is far too lengthy. One volume 
would have amply sufficed for such story as 
the author had to tell, and he has severely 
handicapped himself by his second volume. 
This is a pity, for Mr. Paul Warren, whose 
name is new to us, is certainly not without 
promise as a novelist. He has a keen eye 
for the peculiarities and angularities of 
character, and he has also some skill in the 
delineation of nature. The scene of his 
story is at first laid in India, Stuart Hay- 
thorne, the father of his heroine, being 
deputy-commissioner for the district of 
Dullerabad. To him goes out Olive Hay- 
thome from England, and as she is the only 
fascinating young lady in Dullerabad she 
makes a legitimate sensation. All the 
misogynists who declaimed bitterly against 
her before her arrival became in the end her 
abject slaves. Major Danvers, a thoroughly 
heartless and selfish officer, is thought to be 
the favoured swain, but lie is rejected in 
favour of Francis Roden, Haythorne’s 
successor in the deputy-commissionership. 
While strictly just and honourable in all 
his relations, Roden is apparently a man of 
hard, unbending nature; but he is in reality 
quite the contrary, and his love for Olive 
bums within him like a volcano. They are 
driven apart by painful misunderstandings, 
and the narrative is mainly occupied with 
clearing these up and revealing the strong 
affection which really subsisted between 
husband and wife. The machinations 
of treacherous friends are finally exposed and 
overthrown. In thelatterpartof the novel the 
scene changes to England, We hear a great 
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deal of the National Co-operative Labour 
Association, which is supported by Lady 
Muriel de Beauvoir and many other aristo¬ 
crats ; but it suddenly collapses on the flight 
of the manager with all its funds. A good 
many speeches are reported for and against 
strikes, &c., and this portion of the story 
might have been condensed with advantage. 
The fun of the narrative is provided by a 
young American widow of enormous wealth, 
who captures an English colonel. In the 
final scene she scores heavily against the 
villain, Major Danvers, producing a will 
which shatters all his brilliant prospects. 
If this be a first work, as wo presume it is, 
we may reasonably expect that Mr. Warren 
will be heard from again; but he would do 
well rigidly to discountenance superfluities 
in future. 

The novel by Lady Constanco Howard and 
Miss Fielder-King is a feverish kind of 
book, with no repose in the characters or 
incidents. The same remark applies to the 
style of the writers. Strenuous efforts have 
apparently been made to eke the work out 
into three volumes ; but as it is, the volumes 
are very thin, and we meet again and again 
with almost precisely similar remarks about 
the Grand Duke Loris, a j>rince of brutal 
and sensual character, who hunts the long- 
suffering heroine almost to death. Stella 
Aneaster is the “ most beautiful English 
woman of her time.” In her first youth she 
has loved Arthur Loraine; but a wicked 
aunt, Lady Popham (a very masculine per- 
Bonage who drinks brandies and sodas) has 
driven them apart. Then she marries Prince 
Trotso'i, a Russian aristocrat, who has been 
a terrible rake all his life, but is suddenly 
reformed by Stella. The marriage, from 
being one of convenience, develops into one 
of the strongest affection, until husband and 
wife become so devoted that they cannot 
bear even momentarily to be out of each 
other’s presence. The Grand Duke, failing 
in his assaults upon Stella’s virtue, plots 
the ruin of her husband, has him arrested, 
and hopes to be able to deport him to 
Siberia. The tables are turned upon 
his imperial highness, however, in a 
surprising manner, which readers must 
discover for themselves. The Countess 
Stroganoff, who also plays a conspicuous 
part in the endeavour to crush the Trotsois, 
is nothing less than a shameless courtesan, 
and her diabolical conduct seems scarcely 
conceivable. The pictures of St. Petersburg 
life do not give one an exalted idea of the 
virtue of Russian ladies of high position, or 
of the honour of Russian noblemen. Surely, 
even in the northern capital, diamonds are 
not so plentiful as to hang in ropes, and 
coils all over the dresses and the hair of 
Russian ladies, as we are assured they did 
at one of the Imperial balls. We read of a 
tiara of diamonds a foot high, and a bandeau 
of diamonds ten inches deep. The printers, 
we suppose, are responsible for such words 
as conspicuous and magnific/ent, but scarcely 
so for the phrase war ri V out ranee. Quota¬ 
tions from Congreve and other writers 
appear more than once, and a well-known 
Scriptural injunction is called a maxim, and 
terribly mangled, as follows : “ When thou 
thinkest thou standest, take heed lest ye 
fall.” Altogether this is a very poor novel, 


badly, and, as it soems to us ; hurriedly 
written 


When will ladies give up writing political 
novels? They exasperate, but never con¬ 
vince. Whichever side may be espoused, 
offence is sure to be given to the other. As 
novel readers, moreover, embrace persons 
of all shades of political opinion, it is mani¬ 
festly unwise policy to indulge in polemics. 
A Political Wife, by Mrs. Hubert Bourke, 
is no exception to the rule that debatable 
questions ought to bo eschewed. In this 
case the Radical candidate, Mr. Wilkins, is 
little short of a fiend incarnate; while 
Colonel Hammond, the Conservative, whom 
he ousts from his seat, is a paragon of all 
tho virtues. Miss Margaret Broughton, a 
young lady who does a great deal of can¬ 
vassing for the gallant Colonel, inveighs 
strongly against Radical bribery, yet she 
has no objection to do a little herself, only 
it must be after the election. But as she 
makes the promise of wine and soup before 
the contest, there does not seem much to 
choose between her and the opposition. 
Her lover, Hugh Ravenswood, is on the 
other side, so she declines to marry him 
until their political views coincide. As she 
absolutely refuses to give way one iota, the 
disconsolate but accommodating lover goes 
to Ireland a Home Ruler, and returns a 
Unionist, developing subsequently into full¬ 
blown Conservatism. Then we are led to 
suppose they will marry, but the story 
breaks off most abruptly in the middle of a 
page, and with actually no conclusion of any 
kind. There are many ridiculous things in 
this volume if it were worth while to point 
them out. 


Cornered throws a lurid light on the dark 
and devious ways of the Stock Exchange; 
and the author exposes in the most forcible 
manner the evil doings of that jackal of the 
community, “ the outside broker.” But it 
is to be feared that the instance cited here 
of the banker Matterson, who speculated so 
heavily that he was obliged to steal securities 
and commit suicide in the end, is typical of 
too many cases that are constantly occurring 
in the city. Mr. Porritt trenchantly exposes 
the heartless villanies of the floaters of public 
companies and the gamblers upon the Stock 
Exchange. 

Curiously enough, “the outside broker” 
is again in evidence in Those Western Girls, 
so that his circulars must be permeating 
everywhere. Here his principal victim is 
a country rector, who in his quiet parsonage 
conjures up an El Dorado of wealth, as the 
result of tho tempting schemes which are 
lavishly put before him. So terrible is the 
fascination that even he, a clergyman, when 
drawn into the vortex of speculation, 
commits forgery to save himself, and. only 
escapes prison through the intervention of 
the man whose name he has forged, and 
who is his daughter’s lover. Apart from 
this episode, however, Miss Warden’s latest 
story gives an admirable and interesting 
picture of country life. 

A delightful little volume is the series of 
sketches by Miss Sara Ome Jewett, entitled 
Strangers and Wayfarers. They are evidently 
very faithful transcripts of transatlantic life, 
with all its dry humour and tragio pathos. 
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As an example of the first, “A Winter 
Courtship ” is almost as good in its way as 
Uncle Toby and Widow Wadman. Nothing 
could be better than the “making-up” of 
the old carrier Jefferson and Widow Tobin, 
and their recital of the doings of their youth. 
Recalling the prowess of Tobin, the widow 
remarks that “ ef ho hadn’t been a church- 
member he’d ’a been a real fightin’ charac¬ 
ter.” But even as a church-member his 
belligerent deeds were by no means contemp¬ 
tible. Sketches of a totally different char¬ 
acter are the “ Mistress of Sydenham 
Plantation ” and “ In Dark New England 
Days,” the pathos of which is most natural 
and affecting. 

Another American story, of genuine but 
unstudied merit, is Ryle's Open Gate , by 
Susan T. Moore. Wo cannot pay this little 
volume a better compliment than to say it is 
true to human nature throughout. Itbreathos 
of real life, and is the work of an accurate 
observer. No one could read unmoved of 
the sorrows of the little cripple Andy, or of 
the noble and godly life of Aunt Dorothy, 
whose house was an asylum, a hospital, a 
life-saving station both for the homeless 
among men and the brute creation. She 
had a great heart and a pure spirit, taking 
loving care of those whom the world de¬ 
spised. One rises up the better for reading 
a story of this kind, which revives our faith 
in humanity. 

Mr. Stacpoole’s short stories are scarcely 
so uncommon in their incidents as those 
in his previous volume, but they are 
all nevertheless entertaining and full of 
“ go.” This is especially the case, perhaps, 
with “ A Strange Prison ” and “ The Eighth 
Day.” The latter narrates one of those 
simple tragedies which are unfortunately 
too common in commercial life, owing to the 
feverish and criminal existence which leads 
so many to ruin and a violent death. 

G. Barnett Smith. 


SOME BIOGRAPHICAL BOOKS. 

Swift: The Mystery of His Life and Love. 
By James Hay. (Chapman & Hall.) These 
pages show great enthusiasm for the dean’s 
fair fame, and the writer frequently puts his 
points with much effect. But the proper 
appreciation of such merits is often impaired 
by the excessive vein of rhetoric which runs 
throughout the volume. It is not necessary in 
these days to draw out a lengthy comparison 
between Swift and Johnson, or to contrast at 
still greater length the different careers of 
Swift and Addison, with a plentiful display of 
such phrases as “ Swift lived in storm; 
Addison in sunshine.” The mystery which 
hangs over the life of the Dean and Stella is 
accounted for by Mr. Hay by the suggestion 
that they “ were both children of Sir William 
Temple; ” and if the exigencies of time and 
space could be so arranged as to bring such a 
relationship into the range of possibility, the 
explanation might be accepted as being quite 
as good as any which the wit of man could 
devise. Swift’s political position, up to the 
date of his alliance with Harley and St. John, 
is defined by Mr. Hay as that of High Church 
Whiggism; and against such a theory no legiti¬ 
mate exception can be raised. There are one or 
two indications in this volume of an imperfect 
: supervision of the proofs. The statement that 

/ the court favourite, Lady Suffolk, implored that 
• Swift might not be made a bishop, comes like a 


rude shock upon that lady’s admirers. The see 
of “ Hertford ” has not yet been created even at 
these days of new bishoprics. ‘ ‘ Mr. Crocker ” as 
a biographer or a critic is alike unknown to us. 

Journal of Emily Shore. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
The genuine record of any human life cannot 
fail to possess some interest; and this journal, 
begun by its writer when under twelve years 
of age, and ending with her life eight years 
afterwards, is such a trustworthy record. 
Emily Shoro, the daughter of a country clergy¬ 
man whose reputation for scholarship stood 
high, displayed in her brief life not only that 
precocity of intellect which is often associated 
with physical weakness, but also an amount of 
careful, systematic labour, extraordinary for 
her years, if, indeed, it should not rather be 
termed unexampled. Her journal (of which 
only extracts are given) occupies twelve octavo 
volumes, written throughout in a printing 
hand. Besides this she composed a local 
Natural History, with observations on the habits 
of birds, beasts and insects; a History of the 
Jows, with twelve illustrations; a History of 
Greece, abridged from Malkin's; a History of 
Borne ; numerous poems and works of imagina¬ 
tion, and, among the last, a Collection of Cele¬ 
brated Parliamentary Speeches, never delivered. 
She was a clever artist, and her passion for 
nature showed itself in many ways. Darwin 
himself would have commended the following 
remark : 

“ In the study of natural history it is particularly 
Important not to come too hastily to conclusions, 
but to study facts from observation frequently and 
most carefully before any inference is drawn from 
them. . . . What led me to the.‘c remarks is that 
I greatly suspect I was mistaken in attributing the 
sound ‘chick-clieck’ to the marsh-tit, and 1 am 
pretty sure it is the chiff-chaif.” 

She was about fifteen when she wrote this, and 
made also this apt criticism upon another 
subject: 

“ I very greatly prefer Greek to Latin. The Greek 
is in every respect a finer language, far more 
copious, fuller of those little niceties and distinc¬ 
tions which form the beauty of a language, yet less 
artificial, particularly in the order of the words in 
a sentence, and fitter for more various styles and 
sorts of writing.” 

Even beforo the days of High Schools and 
girl graduates, woman’s intellect could assert 
itself, though the chances of wide and early 
recognition of precocious talent were—for better 
or for worse—less abundant than nowadays. 

Early Days Recalled. By Janet Boss. (Chap¬ 
man & Hall.) Mrs. Boss has inherited much 
of the skill in composition which her mother, 
Lady Duff Gordon, and her grandmother, Mrs. 
Austin, displayed, and has thus been able to 
construct out of rather slender materials a very 
pleasant little volume. It will interest many 
and fatigue none, and may help to preserve the 
memory of not a few men and women who de¬ 
serve a less fugitive reputation than has fallen 
to their lot. It is rather sad that the pre¬ 
sent generation scarcely knows the names of 
the leader-writers who made th el'imes news¬ 
paper the powerful organ which thirty or 
forty years ago it was allowed to be. Mrs. 
Boss was fortunate in knowing them in pri¬ 
vate life; and about them and other literary, 
political, and social “ eminences ” she has some¬ 
thing to tell us. The following scrap of history 
is new to us :— 

“A friend of my mother’s, M. de Bammeville, 
after spending some time in the Crimea, came to 
Esher. His first words were, ‘ Within a year or 
eighteen months, you will have a rebellion in 
India.’ This statement, coming from any one 
else, would have been treated with scornful hilarity; 
but Bammeville was so uncommon a man, and his 
marvellous insight into character and habit of dis¬ 
secting every one he came into contact with, and 
forming generally a correct opinion, was so well 


known that this confident announcement was 
rather startling. . . . My father was so im¬ 

pressed by the statement that he reported it to 
Lord Palmerston, who pooh-poohed the whole 
thing and said he knew better.” 

Lady Belcher and her Friends. By the Bev. 
A. G. L’Estrange. (Hurst & Blackett.) The 
wife of Captain Sir Edward Belcher, of Arctic 
fame, lived a long life, and came in contact 
with a good many people of more or less dis¬ 
tinction. But her recollections of them in her 
old age were often indistinct (unless we are to 
ascribe the inaccuracy of the narrativo to the 
imperfect memory of the editor), and we fail 
to see what good purpose has been served by 
reproducing them in print. To whom would 
such extracts as the following be of interest ?— 

“ I dined at Sir B. Alcock’s on Tuesday, a small 
but pleasant party. The Chinese traveller, Baber, 
very interesting. I am going to ask him to dine 
with them and Sir Lewis and Lady Felly. . . . 

My old man’s treat went off well. Ida Layard 
sang beautifully, and this and the ginger-wine and 
good cheer so inspired them that they volunteered 
songs, poor old things ! ” &c. 

The craving for gossip must indeed be insatiable 
if such trivialities as these are in request. It is 
amusing to find “Baber, the Chinese traveller,” 
spoken of as though of equal fame with Baber, 
the conqueror of Hindustan. 

Stafford House Letters. Edited by Lord 
Bouaid Gower. (Kegan Paul & Co.) The 
editor’s father, George Granville, second Duke 
of Sutherland and the writer of most of the 
letters in this pleasant collection, was a good 
deul mixed up with the chief political person¬ 
ages of his time, and, of course, occupied a 
high social position both at homo and abroad. 
Those who delight in such matters will find 
notices of “ everybody who was anybody ” 
during the first-half of the present century, 
while others who wish to learn the opinion of 
contemporaries upon the great events of that 
period will not be disappointed. The letters 
are not remarkable for wit or wisdom, but they 
are unaffected and wonderfully free from ill- 
natured gossip. The details of life in Borne, 
Paris, St. Petersburg, and other foreign capitals 
aro’often interesting; and the two portraits with 
which the volume is embellished are not only 
excellent examples of art, but aro also repre¬ 
sentations of a high type of refined physical 
beauty. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have just issued 
the first part of a new Dictionary of Political 
Economy, edited by Mr. E. H, Inglis Palgrave, 
very much on the same lines as Sir George 
Grove’s well-known Dictionary of Music. The 
appearance of so elaborate a work is certainly 
significant of the growing interest taken in 
economic questions in this country. Its design 
is to give an account of the principal subjects 
recognised as coming under the domain of 
political economy, together with a concise state¬ 
ment of cognate terms in history, commerce, and 
law, and also biographies of deceased writers. 
Special attention has been given to record¬ 
ing the exact titles and dates of books. The 
mode of publication is in quarterly parts of 
128 pages each ; and it is expected that the 
whole will bo completed in twelve or fourteen 
parts. A convenient feature, not usually found 
in alphabetical works, is the index at tho 
beginning. The most important series of 
articles in the present part is that connected 
with banking, which fills altogether twenty-two 
pages in double column, classified under 
twenty-seven headings. The biographies 
include Bastiat, Bageliot, and Babbage, and 
also Aristotle, St. Thomas Aquinas, and 
Edmond About. Under Sir John Barnard we 
should have .expected some allusion to tho 
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statute restricting gambling on the Stock 
Exchange to which he gave his name; and 
every reader will at once see that James Ander¬ 
son, the contemporary of Adam Smith who is 
credited with anticipating the theory of rent, 
has been treated twice over, by two different 
contributors. 

Messi:s. Funk & Wagnalls of New York 
furnish us with a prospectus of their now 
Standard Dictionary, a work which has been 
now for some time in preparation and promises 
to be, when completed, of great literary and 
educational importance. One of the most note¬ 
worthy features of this Dictionaiy is the intro¬ 
duction into it of the phonetic element, and in 
regard to this point it has obtained the express 
approval of Prof. Skeat and Dr. Murray. The 
substantial accuracy and thoroughness of the 
work are guaranteed by the names of the 
eminent scholars in editorial charge of its 
different departments, many of them men of 
world-wide reputation, such as Profs. Huxley 
and Max Muller, Prof. Shaler, of Harvard, 
Prof. Theo. N. Gill, Prof. Simon Newcomb, 
Prof. It. Ogden Doremus, Ex-Minister E. J. 
Phelps, of Yale, Hon. T. M. Cooley, Chairman 
of the U. S. Interstate Commerce Commission, 
William B. Harper, President of the University 
of Chicago, Prof. Francis E. March, of 
Lafayette College, &c. In addition to the many 
distinguishing features of their undertaking, 
the editors claim special credit for their attempt 
to solve the perplexing problem of compounds. 
This department has been placed under the care 
of Mr. Horace F. Tenll, author of The Com¬ 
poundin'/ of English Words, and it is believed 
that this is the first serious endeavour made in 
a single-volume dictionary to reduce this class 
of words to something like system. The illus¬ 
trations are abundant and well executed. 
Criticisms and suggestions are invited from all 
who take an interest in the appearance of the 
work. 

Edward Arnold’s Literary List contains 
some interesting remarks, of a popular kind, 
upon that astounding puzzle, the now American 
Copyright Act. Probably the furore created 
by this most commendably-intcntioued and 
satisfactory piece of legislation is less alarmingly 
developed on this than on the other side of the 
Atlantic, where Mr. Spofiord, the librarian of 
Congress, has more than enough to do in the 
way of satisfying bewildered correspondents. 
But there is no question that a number of 
English authors are seriously in doubt at this 
moment whether to publish in London or to 
transfer their patronage to New York, in view 
of ulterior profits. Upon this point the words 
of Mr. Arnold’s article may with advantage be 
quoted. “ It is clear that . . . the advan¬ 

tages of copyright will be only within the reach 
of thoso English authors who enjoy an assured 
popularity with nn American public. These, 
comparatively few in number, the new Act will 
decidedly benefit and protect. For the future 
there will be no cheap unauthorised versions of 
works such as Prof. Bryce’s American Common¬ 
wealth or Mr. Booth’s In Darkest England, 
though it is quite possible that even Mr. Bryce’s 
work might not havo been copyrighted under 
the new law, and its somewhat unexpected 
popularity would have helped, as is now the 
cuse, to float the business of some pirate pub¬ 
lishing firm. But the popularity of the great 
mass of books, even of works of high literary 
skill and general interest, would not justify a 
twofold outlay on their production, a separate 
publication and printing in England and the 
United States.” 

It is proposed to prepare a register of 
Harrovians, giving the names and short bio¬ 
graphical notices of all boys who have been at 
the school since the beginning of the century. 
But there is a difficulty in making the register 


complete for the earlier years, especially from 
1800 to 1830; for it appears that, just as at 
Winchester, former headmasters failed to 
preserve, or at least to leave behind them, lists 
of the boys they entered. Mr. K. Courtnay 
Welch, the editor, will be glad of any old school 
records or other similar papers, addressed to him 
at 8, Southwick-place, Hyde Park. 

Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has written a life 
of James Boswell, of Auchinleck, with an 
account of his sayings, doings, and writings. 
It will form two volumes, with four portraits, 
and will bo published by Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus. 

The latest number of the Danish periodical, 
lUustnrrt Tidaide, contains a study of the 
writings of Mr. Edmund Gosse, by the Danish 
poet, Alfred Ipsen, who has already shown his 
interest in modern English literature by his 
excellent translations from Matthew Arnold 
and Mr. Swinburne. 

The fifth edition of Joseph Hatton’s By 
Order nf the Czar having been rapidly ex¬ 
hausted, Messrs. Hutchinson have a sixth 
edition in tho press. 

The same publishers also announce the im¬ 
mediate issue of a second edition of Literary 
Opinion for the current month. 

The German translation of the Bible of the 
middle-ages (Die deutsche Bibeliibersetzung des 
Mittelalters, von Wilh. Waltlier, P. Dr. theol.) 
will be edited in October next, and published 
by Herr Wollerman, of Brunswick. This work 
has attracted much attention throughout Ger¬ 
many, Switzerland, Holland, and France. 

Miss Cusack, the “ Nun of Kenmare,” has 
now returned from America to this country, 
and is engaged in writing The Story of my 
Life, which will take the place of her former 
work, published in America under the title of 
The Nun of Kenmare. The work will be pub- 
fished by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 

A NEW volume of Sonnets and Poems trans¬ 
lated from the Italian, French, German, Dutch, 
and Spanish languages, by Collard J. Stock, 
will be issued shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Messrs. Sutton, Drowley & Co.’s list of 
new and forthcoming works includes Folios 
IY. and V. of Wood Carvings from South Ken¬ 
sington Museum; Coriolanus, with Notes by Mr. 
Benjamin Dawson; Charming to Her Latest 
Day, by “ Alan Muir,” with twenty-four illus¬ 
trations by Hal Ludlow; a cheap edition of Mr. 
J. Littlejohn’s The Flowing Tide; The Con¬ 
fessions of Vyvian Carruthers : A Story of 
Hypnotism, by “ Philip Kyme” ; The Blakely 
Tragedy, by Mr. G. E. Murphy; a cheap illus¬ 
trated edition of Captain Jacques, by Mr. 
Someville Gibnoy ; and a Marine Extravaganza 
by Mr. John Gibart, entitled The Bose, Bing, 
and Pearl, 

The prospects of the Folk-lore Congress, to 
be held in London during the first week of 
October, under the presidency of Mr. Andrew 
Lang, are very promising. Papers will be 
forthcoming from 8ir Frederick Pollock, Profs. 
Bhys and Sayce, Dr. E. B. Tylor, Messrs. E. 
Clodd, J. G. Frazer, G. L. Gommo, F. Hindes 
Groomo, E. S. Hartland, Joseph Jacobs, Alfred 
Nutt, besides others from foreign folk-lorists. 

Mr. W. H. Iv. Wright, borough librarian of 
Plymouth, who has for some years past made a 
special study of the literature and bibliography 
of the Western counties, is now engaged upon 
a volume describing the lives and works of the 
poets of Devon and Cornwall. The series 
begins with such names as Ford, Eowe, Sir 
Walter Baleigh, Herrick, and Carew, and is 
continued down to their not unworthy fol¬ 
lowers in our own time. The volume will be 
abundantly illustrated with portraits and views. 


The first part of the Anglo-American 
Hebrew Lexicon, to be published by the 
Clarendon Press, is advancing rapidly towards 
completion. Though Prof. Francis Brown 
(of Union Seminary, New York), who takes 
the lion’s share of the work, is less known to 
fame than either Prof. Driver or Prof. Briggs 
(the hero of a great heresy trial at New York), 
we are sure that his work will be as accurate 
and as elaborately complete as that of any 
living scholar in Europe. 

Messrs. Hutchinson will shortly issue a 
volume by Mary C. Eowsell, entitled Petronilla, 
and Other Stories. 

Mr. E. M. Norris’s story Misadventure, A 
Born Coquette, by the author of “ Molly Bawn,” 
and Mr. Eider Haggard’s Allan's Wife, will bo 
added shortly to Messrs. Griffith, Farran & 
Co.’s Standard Library of Fiction. 

Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. will 
publish in a few days Old Church Lore, by Mr. 
William Andrews, of Hull. It will be on similar 
lines to his Curiosities of the Church, which has 
just passed into a second edition. 

Mr. T. FI8HER Unwin will publish immedi¬ 
ately the second edition of Mr. Watson’s 
Wordsworth's Crave and Other Poems, which he 
has enlarged since tho first appearance of the 
book. The publication of The Story of the 
Filibusters, by James Jeffrey Eoche, in the 
“Adventure Series,” and that of The Creat 
Cockney Tragedy, told in sonnets, by Ernest 
Bhys, and illustrated in black and white by 
Jack B. Yeats, will take place at the same time. 
Mr. Unwin also announces that he is reprinting 
the Lives of Bobert and Mary Moffat in his “ Lives 
Worth Living . Series,” together with Miss 
Morris’s Famous Musical Composers. 


0B101NAL VEBSE. 

SHAIKH III US LI HUD-I) IN SA’DI. 

Died, a.h. 690, a.d. 1291. 

i. 

Six hundred years since good Shaikh Sa’di died, 
That bowed himself in prayer at Yah’ya’s* side 
Six hundred years, and still the sages kneel, 

And still men question of the Crucified. 

u. 

“ Fourteen to Mecca ? Fourteen did he make 
Journeys, you tell me, for the Prophet’s sake ?— 
What profit then to kneel at Yah’ya’s side f ” 

—Ah, Friend ! What Sa’di did, will you mistake ? 

hi. 

Bests he beneath his roses,t would you know? 

Ask at Shiraz, ask of the pilgrims. Lo ! 

They stand beside his sepulchre. Ah me ! 

As he once stoed by Yah’ya’s long ago. 

Charles Sayle. 


THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

SPECIAL QUOTATIONS WANTED. 

I. 

Will any one kindly send quotations for some 
of the desiderata in the following list, and so 
help us to complete the literary history of some 
of the words of the next Part ? As in previous 
lists, when the date stands before a word, an 
earlier quotation is wanted; where the date 
follows, a later instance is wanted; for words 
without a date all quotations will be welcome. 
The list contains many modern words and senses 
for which earlier quotations than those of the 
dates here given ought to be, and no doubt 
will be, found. Besides these, good quotations 


* St. John the Baptist’s tomb at Damascus (see 
Gulistan, i. 10). 
t Bustan, iv. 16. 
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for words noted in ordinary reading are still 
welcome; and we often want instances of very 
common idiomatic phrases, verbal constructions, 
colloquial uses, and the like. Every quotation 
should be furnished with as full a reference as 
possible to date, author, work, edition, volume, 
chapter, page, &c., and sent to me addressed, 
“ Dr. Murray, Oxford.” 

J. A. H. Murray. 

fa (Music) 
fabaccous 

1809 fabian, a. 1813 
1852 fabiform, a. 

1707 fable (plot, of a play) 

1606 fabled, ppl. a. 

1078 fablcmonger. 1730 
1852 fabledom 
1548 fabler 

fabling 1823 
1483 fabric 
1023 fabric, v. 1098 
1777 fabricant 
1598 fabricate (construct) 

1779 fabricate (forge) 

1000 fabrication (construction) 

1802 fabrication (invented story) 

1793 fabricative 

1050 fabricator (constructor) 

1788 fabricator (inventor) 
fabricatre8s 
1600 fabricature 1677 
Fabrician, a 
1611 fnbrile, a. 1064 
1567 tabular, sb. 1507 
1800 tabular, o. 

1624 tabulate, r. 

1678 tabulator 
1027 fabule 1031 
fabuler 1024 
1000 fabulist 
1030 fabulistic, a. 1630 
1012 fabulize, v. 1038 
1600 fabulosity 1800 
1561 fabulous 
1501 faburden 1789 
1596 faburden, a. 1596 
fac (facsimile) 

1717 fac;ado 

1588 face (front or forepart) 
face (of a clock) 

1697 to put a new face upon 18th c. 

1841 to bear on the face of 1841 
1552 face (confidence, impudence) 

1700 to hare the face 
1600 face (grimace), to make a 
1680 face (courtcurd) 1680 
face ( aslrol .) 1655 
1880 face ( printing ) 1880 

1817 face (of a solid) 

1765 face of, upon the 

1689 face of, to Jiy in the 1689 

face, to look (o person) in the 17th and 
18th c. 

1884 face to, to set one’s 
1807 face against, to set one's 
face, to show one’s 
face, to throw in one’s 
1440 face, v. (confront) 

1500 to face ( a thing) out 18th c. 

1670 to face (icifA something) 
to face (tea) 

1561 to face (a garment) 

1847 face, Right-about 
1G34 face, r. (turn) 

1045 to face about 
1746 face (a card) 

1590 face (dissemble) 

16. .to 18 .. faceless 
faced, ppl. a. 

15.. facer (a boaster) 1611 
1610 facet 
16 . .facete 
1605 facetious, -ness 
1703 facia 

1609 facial, a. (face to face) 1711 
1825 facial (angle) 

1817 facial, sb. 

15.. facile, a. (easy to do) 

16 .. facile (yielding) 

15 .. facile (easy of access) 18th c. 

15.. facile (easily persuaded) 18th c. 

1850 facile (ready) 


facileness 1670 
1621 facilitate 
1530 facility 
1800 facility (means) 

1538 facing (covering) 

1635 facing (Mi/it.) 

1740 facings (of uniforms) 
facingly 
1548 facinorous 
1800 facinorousness 
1027 fack (coil of rope) 1092 
1091 facsimile 
1530 fact (deed) reality 
1190 fact, in 
1712 fact, in the 
1817 fact, in point of 1817 
1581 fact, matter of 
1076 faction (doing or making) 1089 
1509 faction (party) 

1593 faction (party spirit) 

1009 faction, v. 1721 
1050 factional 17. .to 18. . 

1555 factionary 17. . to 18. . 

1611 factionate 1612 
factioner 1644 
1710 factioneer 
1009 factionist 18th c. 

1570 factious, -ness 
1050 factitious 
1609 factivc 1619 
1491 factor (agent) 

1501 factor (steward) 

1073 factor ( Arith.) 

1011 factor r. 1011 
1013 factorage (commission) 
factorage (an agency) 

1627 factoress 1722 

1869 factorial, sb. (Math.) 
factorize 

1598 factorship 17th and 18th c. 

1018 factory (manufactory) 18th c.' 

1003 factory (merchant’s establishment) 
1702 factory (body of factors) 1777 
1584 factory (olliee of factor) 

1656 factotum (printing) 1656 

1870 factrix 
1840 factual 

1042 factum (Law) 
factum (Math.) 

1601 facture (construction) 
facture (invoice) 

1669 factus (Hath.) 1009 
1500 faculent 1500 
1648 facultate 18th c. 

facultative (conferring a faculty) 
1490 faculty (capacity) 

1576 faculty (medicinal virtue) 1710 
1534 faculty (right, privilege) 

1690 faculty (trade, occupation) 

1382 faculties (property) 1649 
facund, sb. 1485 
1387 facund, a. 18th c. 

1548 facundious 

facundity 1690 
fad (faddish person) 
fad (a coloured bull) 
fadaiee 

1865 faddiness 
1881 faddish, -ness 
1883 faddist 
faddle, r. 

1824 faddy 
1775 fade, sb. 1775 
fade, a. 17th c. 
fade, r. trans. 1795 
1652 fadeless 
1033 fadeable 1633 
1596 faded 
1489 fadellage 1489 
fadeness 
1573 fadge, v. 

1692 fadoodle 1692 
1750 fady, a. 1705 

faery fay ry (fairyland) 17 th c. 

1789 fa-tor (odour) 1803 
1570 fag, v. (grow weary) 1570 
1793 fag, v. (work hard) 

1806 fag, v. (at school) 

1846 fag, v. (reap) 1840 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

TnE August number of the Expositor contains 
a delicate little essay on the temper of mind 
required for the interpretation of the life of 
the early Church, by Mr. Lock, of Keble 
College, who points out two factors in that life, 
blindness to which makes an interpreter’s work 
necessarily inadequate. Dr. Candlisli discusses 
once more, but not once too often, the moral 
character of the pseudonymous writing of 
antiquity. Mr. F. C. Conybearo concludes his 
collection of pre-Hieronymiun Latin Biblical 
fragnunts. Dr. S. Cox and Dr. A. B. Grosart 
represent that side of exegesis which deals with 
tlio suggestions rather than the expressed 
thoughts of the Biblical writers. Dr. Marcus 
Dods surveys recent literature on the New 
Testament, and Dr. Chcyne notices Dillmann’s 
admirable examination of the Septuagint text 
of Job with respect to its omissions. The latter 
work has a special interest for readers of Dr. 
Hatch’s latest uon-posthumous work. Dr. 
Cheyne also gives a gentle hit at Klostermanu 
for his attack on current Pentateuch criticism, 
and an explanation of a difficult passage of 
Isaiah (lxv. 15). 

The Expository J'imts in its August number 
contains Part III. of Prof. Clie-yne’s dissertation 
on “Possiblo Zoroastrian Influences on the 
Religion of Israel.” Part I. was historical; 
Parts II. and III. aro exegetical, but with a 
view to historical results, and with an eye upon 
possiblo Zoroastrian affinities. Discussion of 
older views is avoided, but Prof. Kirkpatrick’s 
popular but scholarly commentary' on Book I. 
of the Psalter is twice criticised. Perhaps the 
first of these criticisms may need the attention 
of special scholars. The gist of Prof. Cheyue’s 
argument is apparently much the samo ns that 
of his eighth Bampton Lecture; but it is some¬ 
what more fully stated and with some fresh 
illustrations. The critical results assumed are 
those of his recent work on the Psalms, and of 
his dissertation on later additions to the work 
of the Second Isaiah (in the Jewish Quarterly 
Iteriew). One of the minor points of detail on 
which his Isaiah criticism is based is discussed 
in the Expositor (see above). Theologically, 
Prof. Cheyno’s comparison of the Biblical and 
tho Zoroastrian conceptions of the divine glory 
may deserve criticism. The peroration addresses 
itself to a wider audience than tho Expository 
Times can command. 


The most notable article in tho Anlii/nary 
for August is an unsigned paper criticising tho 
report of tho Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into the want of space for monuments 
in Westminster Abbey. The Commissioners 
were divided in opinion ; we cannot, however, 
doubt that tho writer of the article before us 
takes tho common-sense view. That the new 
building should be a chapel attached to tho 
church, not a big room more than a hundred 
feet away, must be obvious to everyone who 
has considered the question. Mr. Shore’s paper 
on “Ancient Mills in Hampshire” is valuable 
as containing a catalogue of the mills in that 
county of which wo find mention in Domesday. 
This list forces on our attention the fact that 
there is still no exhaustive index to that price¬ 
less record. Surely someone will come forward 
to fill up the blank. Had the Conqueror’s great 
survey been the property of France or Germany, 
this great omission would have been supplied 
long ago. Mr. Bailey’s paper on wall- 
paintings and “The Elizabethan Grub Street” 
are worth reading. The latter would have been 
better had the introductory paragraph been 
omitted. 


Mr. Andrew Lanq, in an article—probably 
the first of a short series—which he calls 
‘ ‘ Adventures Among Books, ” in the forthcoming 
September Scribner’s, makes the following 
general answer to many inquiring admirers: 
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* ‘ One good thing, if no more, these memories 
may accomplish. Young men, especially in 
America, write to me and ask me to recommend 
‘ a course of reading. ’ Distrust a course of 
reading! People who really care for books 
read all of them . There is no other course. 
Let this be a reply. No other answer shall 
they get from me, the inquiring young men.” 

The second number of the Journal of the 
Ex Libris Society (A. & C. Black) maintains 
the promise of the first. Mr. Arthur Vicars 
contributes the first instalment of a catalogue 
of the class of book-plates called “ library 
interiors,” that is those exhibiting views of 
libraries or of portions of a room, both ancient 
and modern, foreign and English. Unfor¬ 
tunately, this article is not illustrated. It is to 
be followed by similar lists of the literary and 
book-pile series. An excellent account of book¬ 
plates engraved by Cork artists, by Mr. Robert 
Day, is reprinted from an old number of the 
Journal of the Royal Historical and Archaeo¬ 
logical Society of Ireland. Mr. John Leighton, 
in a note upon early book-plates, suggests that 
their freehand touch and flow of line shows 
that the engravers had worked upon such soft 
material as tankards, platters, and even pewter 
pots. The illustrations in this number, with a 
single exception, are from the blocks used in 
Mr. C. M. Carlander’s volume on Swedish Ex 
Libris. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

DID TIGLATH-PILESER III. CARRY INTO CAPTIYITY 
THE TRANSJORDANIC TRIBES? 

Leicester : July 28,1891. 

It is generally said that Tiglath-pileser III., 
of Assyria, carried away captive the Trans- 
jordanic tribes together with the tribes of 
Naphtali. I do not think that this view is in 
accordance with the accounts in Tiglath-pileser’s 
annals and in 2 Kings xv. 

On Tiglath-pileser’s cylinder wo read: 

“ The loans of Gil[ead] and Abel-[beth-maachah], 
in the provinces of Beth-Omri (Israel), the wide¬ 
spread [district of Naphta]li to its whole extent I 
turned into territory of Assyria.” 

Here the territory annexed is summed up as 
Naphtali, and a town Gilead is mentioned along 
with Abel-beth-maachah, which was a town in 
Naphtali. Also in 2 Kings xv. 29 we read: 

“In the days of Pekah, king of Israel, came 
Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, and took Ijon, 
and Abel-beth-maachah, and Janoah, and Kedesh, 
and Hazor, and Gilead, and Galilee, all the land 
of Naphtali.” 

Here again Naphtali is represented as the sum 
total of the land annexed by Assyria, and the 
Gilead mentioned was in Naphtali, as it is 
placed among several towns which were certainly 
in the territory of that tribe. 

Accordingly it seems to me that Tiglath- 
pileser III. annexed only the tribe of Naphtali, 
while the rest of Israel was allowed to remain 
under its native king Hoshea, and that the 
Gilead of the Assyrian annals and 2 Kings xv. 
was not the well-known district of Gilead on 
the eastern side of Jordan, but either a town or 
a district of Naphtali. 

C. W. P. Orton. 


SOME NOTES ON THE “ FAERY QUEEN,” BOOK I. 

Calcutta: June 16,1891. 

I ask the favour of your allowing this a 
lace in the Academy. I would respectfully 
raw Hr. Skeat’s attention to the first point 
(on “ fell ” and “ felon ”); and regarding the 
others, I shall feel gratified if your readers 
consider them an additional mite contributed 
to the fund of Spenser elucidations. They are 
not noticed in Todd, and the tenth vol. of Dr. 
Orosart’s edition has not reached me: I do not 


know if it is out. All the points arise out of 
the text of the Faery Quern, Book I. 

(1) C. ii., st. 10,1. 6, “fell” and iii., 29, 3, 
“ fellon ” : Dr. Skeat’s Elymoloyical Dictionary 
leaves the connexion between these two words 
as doubtful. Do the uses noted below bring it 
nearer certainty ? In Old Fr. the meaning of 
“ fel ” was “ treacherous ” (as well as “ cruel ” 
as now); that of “ felon” was “cruel” (as well 
as “treacherous” as now.) Thus, in the ex¬ 
tracts from the Passion du Christ in Bartsch’s 
Chrestomathie, coll. 9, 10, Judas Iscariot is more 
than once called “Judas li fel,” while the Jews 
who demanded Barabbas are called “li felun 
Juden”; so in the Chanson de Roland, ib, col. 
31, the two have the same meanings : 

“ DIcnt paien ‘ jclans humes ad ci : | Guardez, 
seignurs, quo il n’en algent vif. | Tut par seit fel 
ki nes vait envair | E recreant ki les lerrat 
guarir.’" 

So in Scotch : Barbour has “bataille felloun” 
and “felloun stormes”; Blind Harry has “a 
felloun man of wer ” (in Skeat’s Specimens, and 
Jamieson’s Dictionary). To this I may add 
Chaucer, C. T. 7584; Tyrwhitt, referred to in 
Strattmann and Skeat, but without a note as to 
the peculiarity in meaning; Faery Queen, III., i. 
65, and IV., ii. 32; and Occleve, De Rey. 
Princ. 607, “ felle man and prudent ” (Skeat’s 
Spec. iii.). From all these instances of the inter¬ 
change of the present meanings of the two 
words, it follows that the usage of old writers 
favours the inference that the two are the same 
in derivation. It remains now to ascertain if 
the principles of etymology are against it; a 
matter I leave in more competent hands than 
mine. The Prompt. Pare., I may add, is on the 
wrong scent altogether (felle or fers : fellitus, 
bilosus.) 

(2) iii., 16, 2, Casseiopeias chaire ; Milton (Il 
Pens. 17) and Tennyson ( Princess , iv.) have the 
same reason as Spenser for making the “ starred 
Ethiop queen” shed influence over darkness 
and sleep. It matters very little whether as¬ 
tronomically Aldeboran can ever “mount hie 
above ” this constellation ; i.e., be in about the 
same meridian; but in Stow’s Annals (1st ed., 
published before the Faery Queen) p. 673, ed. 
of 1615, under the year 1572, occurs a mention 
of this constellation in connexion with one of 
those “blazing stars” Stow is so frequently 
noticing, that may, I think, have been in 
Spenser’s mind when he wrote this line. 

(3) iv., 23, 7, Dry dropsie : Collier “ emended ” 
this to “ hydropsy,” and Upton proposed the 
reading “ dire ” instead of “dry,” supporting 
it from Horace, Odes, ii., 2. 13. If he had only 
read on to the next line in Horace, he would 
have seen that no emendation was called for. 
Dante, Inferno, xxx., 52 sq. and 121 sq. refers 
to the same symptom of this disease. Thomson, 
Castle of Indolence, i. (Chalmers’s Poets, xii., 
460 fin.), and Fletcher, Purple Island, vii. (ib. 
vi., 113 init.) have imitated Spenser and ex¬ 
plained his meaning. In Uncertain Authors, 

uoted by Richardson, from Chalmers, no 

oubt, occurs the expression “ dropsy drowth,” 
though the meaning is different. 

(4) x., 58, 6, Panthca : this is Westminster 
Abbey. Todd’s commentators pass this over in 
silence, and the suggested allusion in Dr. 
Kitchen’s note in the Clarendon Press edition is 
unsupported: in fact, is incorrect. The Pan¬ 
theon at Rome was dedicated to all the gods of 
the Jidian race : the French imitated this when 
they converted Ste. Genevieve at Paris into a 
Pantheon, with the dedicatory words “Aux 
Grands Hommes la Patrie reconnaissante.” 
By Cleopolis and Panthea Spenser means the 
city of the living Gloriana and the resting- 
place of her illustrious ancestors—particularly 
the Shrine of Edward the Confessor and Henry 
VIII.’s Chapel. 

(5) xi., 30, 8, Cephise: Todd’s note on 
“Hebrus” gives the right allusion (to Ovid, 
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Met. xi., 50 sq.), but does not point out that 
this is meant to-be an unworthy parallel to 
Scripture {John iv. 24, Calcesians ii. 13.) 
There is a similar parallel meant between 
“ Cephise” and Isaiah, i. IS. The explanation 
is found in Pliny, Hist. Nat., ii. 100 (Tauchnitz) 
which Todd does not notice: 

“ In Falisco omnis aqua pota caudidos bores facit: 
in Boeotia amnia Melas ores nigras: Ceph issue, ex 
eodem lacu profluens, albas ; rursus nigras Penius; 
rufasque juxta Ilium Xanthus, unde et nomen 
amni.” 

Let me take this opportunity of inquiring 
whether any investigation has been made into 
the subject of the so-called “ Irish ” pronuncia¬ 
tion. The Lady Una joins to her Irish name 
the Irish brogue and an Irish idiom (see i. 13, 
5; vii. 41, 1; ix. 53, 3; and vi. 39, 2, “ And 
he the stoutest knight ”). This might have laid 
the question at rest, but unfortunately these 
very Irishisms occur in purely English writers, 
like Browne (in his Pritannia’s Pastorals) ; and 
the inference is that the Irish pronunciation is 
merely the English pronunciation, as it was 
when the Irish began to speak this language, 
i.e. of the sixteenth century. This view is eon- 
iiruled by Ellis, Early English Pronunciation, 
viii., § 5 sq. But then conies the difficulty : 
why has the Irish pronunciation remained fixed 
at what it was in Spenser’s days, say, while the 
English pronunciation has changed since then p 
H. M. Percival. 


THE THREE FRAGMENTS OF “ TIIE ROMAUNT OF 
THE ROSE.” 

Cambridge : Aug. 10,1891. 

I had nothing new to say about “the 


If 


Bomaunt of the Hose,” I should not be writing 
this letter. But I have so much to propose, in 
the way of a new theory, that I con only give 
the outline of my scheme. Any one with a 
turn for arithmetic can chock the results. 

Dr. Max Kaluza claims for Chaucer 11.1-1704; 
because 11. 1705 and 1700 do not rime, and 
because of the change of style in the transla¬ 
tion. 

I have a small correction to make. Chaucer’s 
portion is 11. 1-1705, i.e., I claim for him one. 
more line. It has not been observed that 1. 1705 
is all right, but begins a new sentence, which 
is never completed, and has no verb (for dide is 
only an auxiliary verb); so that there is a 
palpable gap in the sense at the end of it; see 
the French text. Consequently, the break is 
at the gap; and 1. 1705, preceding the gap, 
belongs to what precedes, and to Chaucer. It 
is 1. 1706 that brings in the false rime, and that 
does not join on. 

That we can now see the gap, is really a 
great gain. It separates fragment A from 
fragment B quite definitely. The rest I can 
only sketch out; it runs into minute arith¬ 
metical details. 

There are two extant authorities for the text, 
notone; these are (1) Thynne’s print; and (2) 
the Glasgow MS. Thynne is independent of 
that MS., for he gives the last six lines correctly, 
which the MS. does not. 

But both are from one common MS., which 1 
call X. For both exhibit some extraordinary 
transpositions of the text. In both, 1. 7010 
(mjsnumbered 7014 in Morris), is followed by 
1. 7107 (7111 in M.); with like changes else¬ 
where. 

These transpositions occur in fragment C. 
The fragments are: A (1-1705); 1705 lines. 

B (1706-5810 [5813 in M.]); 4105 lines. C 
(5811-7696 [7698 inM.]); 1886 lines. The 
printed texts give only 1884 lines to C; but 
two lines are missed at line 7170 (7174 in M.), 
as shown by the French text. 

Now the arithmetical tests and the facts of 
the case prove that C was copied from an 


original which usually had 24 lines, but rarely 
25 lines, on a page. This is quite common in 
MSS. It hap } iens to be a peculiarity of the 
Glasgow MS. mentioned above. This fragment 
consisted of 3 sheets of 16 pages each, with 24 
lines to the page; followed by a fourth sheet, 
having 12 pages of 24 lines and 4 pages of 25 
lines, which sheet was so transposed as to bring 
the middle pair of leaves next to the outer pair 
of leaves. After which came 14 more leaves. 
4 having 24 lines, and 10 having 25 lines. 
Total: 3x16 x 244-12 x 44-4 x 25 + 4 x 24 + 10 x 25 
“ 1182 lines, as extant. Or, if the MS. actually 
missed the 2 lines already alluded to, then 
leaves had 24 lines, and 9 had 25. We cannot 
tell, and it does not matter. Any way, the 
fifth sheet was incomplete, and had its last leaf 
tom away, as is so often the case. 

The arrangement of lines in the fourth sheet 
was as follows, taking a, 1>, c, to represent its 
successive pages, and noting that the leaf g, h 
was moved up so as to follow b, whilst leaf i, 
was moved down: (a) 6963-6986; (b) 6987- 
7010; (y) 7107-7131; (h) 7132-7156; (c) 7011- 
34; (d) 7035-7058; (c) 7059-7082; (/') 7083- 
06; (1) 7206-7229; (m) 7230-7253; (n) 7254- 
‘8; (o) 7279-7302; (/) 7157-7180; (/,-) 7181 
5; ( p) 7303-7326; ( 7 ) 7327-7350.* 


7034 
7106 
7278 
7205 

This is quite certain (within two lines); for 
the dislocations in Thynne’s text show it at 
once. 

As to fragment A, I have little doubt that it 
was copied in X, from another MS. altogether, 
viz., from one that normally had 25 lines, not 
24, to the page; and occasionally had 26. This 
MS. contained 4 sheets with 25 lines to the 
sheet, making 1600 lines ; and another quarter- 
sheet, or four leaves, making 100 lines more, 
Five of the pages had 26 lines, making 5 lines 
more. Total: 1705 lines. 

Of fragment B we can make nothing, because 
we do not know where it began to join on; pro¬ 
bably in the middle of a page, which may have 
been any where in the sheet. So we must leave it, 
Thero is, however, a high probability that A 
and C differed as above. Further, that A pre¬ 
sented a sheet and a quarter, and was then tom 
away. And further, that C was imperfect both 
at the beginning (for it does not join on), and 
at the end (for it ends suddenly); and, if so, 
wo know, from the transpositions in tho fourth 
sheet, that it consisted of four complete sheets, 
and a fifth sheet of seven leaves only, 

Fragment B stands clear out from the other 
two by its use of a strongly Northern dialect, 
and by the diffuseness of the translation. The 
author gives over 11 lines of English for every 
10 of the French, whereas A and C run nearly 
line for line. 

Fragment C is most decidedly not Chaucer’s. 

That Chaucer’s piece should come at the 
beginning is precisely what we should expect. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


SCIENCE. 

THREE BOOKS ABOUT THE NEW “ARISTOTLE.” 

Aristotle on the Athenian Constitution. Trans¬ 
lated, with Introduction and Notes, by 
F. G. Kenyon. (Bell.) 

Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens. Trans¬ 
lated by E. Poste. (Macmillans.) 

Literarische und historische Forschungen zu 
Anstoteles 'AOrjvaliav IIoA-iVeta. Von A. 
Bauer. (Munich: Beck.) 

Very many are the advantages which even 
a finished scholar derives from setting him- 

* I give the right numbering; Morris’s is some¬ 
times three or four lines out. His printers counted 
10 lines sometimes as 11, and sometimes as 9. And 
they counted lines 4659,4660 as 5 lines instead of 2. 


self to translate exactly a classical text, and 
instances in which the authors of great 
editions have supplemented their commen¬ 
tary and their readings by a translation are 
not far to seek. But few scholars can 
have been in the position which Mr. Kenyon 
occupies—the position of a man who has 
given to the world an editio prineeps , and 
has also translated his text into his own 
language before any other translation ap¬ 
peared. It would be safe to prophesy that 
Mr. Kenyon is glad to have had this double 
experience, and among the advantages which 
he cannot fail to have derived from it is 
certainly to be reckoned the advantage of 
seeing more fully than would in any other way 
have been possible the innumerable short¬ 
comings of the published text of the new 
'AOgvaluw IIoAiraa. Many a queer construc¬ 
tion is passed, many an awkward collocation 
of clauses allowed to stand, many a time is 
an editor content with an A pen pres under¬ 
standing of what his author was driving at, 
until the necessity of putting the work into 
English—or French or German—compels 
him to let nothing pass unchallenged. It 
is evident that Mr. Kenyon is now pretty 
fully awake to the deficiencies of the text, 
which, he admits, “ is not yet in a settled 
condition, and will not ho so for a long time 
to come.” In fact, ho now translates from 
a text very different from the first, or even 
the second, edition. We are glad of course 
to know from him in a certain number of 
passages what conjectural emendation he 
thinks plausible, and what suggested cor¬ 
rection he now finds to be the true reading 
of the MS. But still this state of things 
makes it harder to judge his translation by 
making it a version of such Greek as no 
reader has before him. However, judging 
as well as we can from the published text, 
we must say that Mr. Kenyon has done bis 
work plainly and faithfully. He has not 
cared to write scholarship-notes, hut his 
notes contain some history and some emen¬ 
dation, and his translation seems generally 
correct. Even where we question it, he 
may be choosing to render a reading not 
yet received into the text. This is perhaps 
the case with c. 3, 11. 22-26 of the Greek. 
(Mr. Poste’s version, too, is here a very free 
handling of the original.) But we doubt 
whether, with any reading, Kptirts can, as 
Mr. Kenyon makes it, mean “ executing 
judgment.” In c. 15 it is awkward to make 
Pisistratus, when he wished to return from 
exile, “descend on Eretria,” as if Eretria 
were a place in Attica. “ He proceeded to 
Eretria ” (Poste) is better. But readers will 
find in Mr. Kenyon’s very prettily got-up 
little volume a good clear version of what 
the author of the treatise meant, so far as 
scholars have yet been able to settle it. 

Much the same must be our verdict on the 
work of that veteran student of Aristotle, 
Mr. Poste. He, too, translates in many 
passages an amended text. (But has anyone 
altered the reading of c. 28, SuofioXlav, 
where Mr. Poste talks of three obols ?) He 
has limited the usefulness of his book by 
giving it no index, and few notes ; hut he has 
paid more attention to style—English style— 
than Mr. Kenyon has, and his version is 
therefore a little, but only a little, more 
readable. It is sometimes even flowery, as 
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in C. 27, where avvlfir} Oappyoavras to i’? 
iroXXovs diraaav rtjv irokiTeiav piiXXov uytiv <is 
owroi's becomes “ he led the masses, intoxi¬ 
cated by success, to grasp an ever-increasing 
monopoly of power.” Mr. Kenyon’s trans¬ 
lation is here preferable, and more like the 
plain, straightforward style of the author. 
In c. 29 a clause or qualification is omitted 
(beep TerrapaKovTa hr] yeyovuras) ; and, in 
c. 30, Kara irivdiip.tpov cannot mean “ for 
five days at a timo, with intervals of five 
days.” (Mr. Kenyon says “ once every five 
days.”) But, ns a rule, where wo do not 
agree with Mr. Poste, we see that the 
matter is fairly open to doubt. Thus, in 
c. 29, 1. 19, we should supposo that the 
nominative to aipunnai is the commissioners— 
ovyypatpw, or whatever they were called. 
But Mr. Poste mny well bo right in talcing 
it of the commons, and Mr. Kenyon agrees 
with him. 

With Ilorr Bauer’s essays we pass from 
the toxt to tho matter. Whilo Mr. Kenyon 
retains tho name of Aristotle for the treatise 
“ as being at least tho ouleomo of his in¬ 
spiration and direction,” and thinks that it 
is chiefly in supplementing authorities like 
Herodotus and Thucydidos, “ and in giving 
precision where they are obscure, that the 
value of tho now material is greatest,” 
Herr Bauer holds that Aristotlo is the 
author, and he finds it full of valuable 
matter which will not bo exhausted for a 
long time. Of tho firstfruits of his own 
study of it he gives us some excellent 
specimens. Ilemembering his penetrating 
essay on Themistoeles (1881), we looked 
with interest to see what he makes of the 
chronological difficulties which follow if, 
with the author of the treatise, wo suppose 
that Themistoeles was in Athens as late as 
462-1. He apparently makes it possible 
for Themistoeles, after staying so late in 
Athens, to have passed Naxos during the 
siege in his flight by removing the date of 
the siege itself lower down. Indeed, tho 
table of reconstructed dates which he prints 
at the end of his book reminds us greatly 
of a gamo of “ General Post.” But his 
scheme is, in all seriousness, very ingenious 
and well worked out. A survey of how 
history was written by Greeks leads on to 
a consideration of how Aristotle wrote it. 
The creation of a new branch is claimed for 
him—the history of constitutions; but he 
(i.e., the author of the new treatise) is 
shown to be much nearer in genius to 
Thucydides than to any other Greek his¬ 
torian. On the fact that both writers were 
of Thracian origin Herr Bauer wisely lays 
no stress. It is more important to remember 
that both brought forward the search for 
causes and really explained tho present 
from the past, and that both “ argued 
back” from traces surviving in the present 
to a past of which no history had come 
down to them. Herr Bauer rejects the 
views of Cauer on the treatise (Academy, 
June 6) and the theory' of Schvarcz that 
Demetrius of Phalerum was tho author; 
but he has a venturesome theory of his 
own—that tho writer meant to reconcile 
the Athenians to their loss of freedom, and 
to show them (by a sympathetic sketch of 
Pisistratus) how pleasant life might be 
under a wise and good monarch. How this 


view stands to the common view—that the 
Constitution of Athens is one of a series of 
Constitutions meant to serve as materials 
for political research—he does not clearly 
tells us. 

Franklin T. Eichards. 


THE NEW SANSKRIT MS. FROM 
MINOAI." 

At the monthly meeting of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal on November 5, 1890, Colonel 
Waterhouse exhibited a birchbark MS., 
obtained by Lieut. Bower from tho ruins of the 
ancient underground city of Mingai, near 
Kuehar, in Kashgaria. According to the notes 
in the Proceedings (No. ix. of 1890 p. 223), the 
MS. consists of 56 leaves, most of which aro 
written on with black ink on both sides. A 
string runs through the middle of the leaves, 
and two boards protect tho volume. Accord¬ 
ing to the samo authority, the MS. was made 
over for deciphering to Babu Sarat Chandra 
Das, who, however, as well as Lama Phantshog, 
failed to make out its contents. The notice 
concludes with the remark that, as the MS. 
appears to be particularly raro and interesting, 
heliogravures of two leaves are published in 
tho Plate III., added to the number of the 
Proceedings, “in the hope that some of the 
members may be able to decipher it.” 

As the photo-etchings, which give the 
sdnknprishthas of fols. 3 and 9, are very good, 
and as the MS. really possesses a very great 
interest for all Sanskritists, I subjoin my 
reading and translation of the piece on fol. 3, 
together with some remarks on the alphabet, 
language, and contents of both the pieces. 

By the shape of its leaves tho Mingai MS. 
differs from all other birchbark MSS. known to 
me. All thoso which I have seen in Kashmir, 
as well as the Bakhshali MS., consist of sheets 
of quarto sizo. The leaves of the Mingai MS., 
on the other hand, are narrow, long strips, cut 
according to the usual size of the palm-leaves. 
Like the palm-leaf MSS., they aro held together 
by a string, which is not used for any other 
birchbark volume, because the brittle nature of 
the material would make such a proceeding 
dangerous for its preservation. 

The writing on fol. 3, which is very large and 
clear, exhibits the type of the characters of the 
Gupta period. There are only two letters 
which slightly differ from those used in the 
Gupta inscriptions. Tho initial a (see anavatap- 
tena, L. 5) shows a peculiar form in which tho 
upper half of the left limb, represented by a 
curve open to the left, lias been placed in front 
of the lower half and has been connected with 
it by a short stroke. Further, tho left limb of 
ea shows mostly a wedge (as in the Horiuzi 
palm-leaf) instead of a small circle. 

The writing on fol. 9 shows in general the 
same type os that of fol. 3. But it is very 
much smaller, and there are a few more 
advanced cursive forms. Tho initial a looks 
exactly like the a of the Horiuzi palm-leaf. 
For the ya we find besides the old tripartite 
form, a peculiar looped one, and the form of 
the Horiuzi palm-leaf. In the letter so the 
continuity of the top line is mostly broken. 
There are also several instances of a so with an 
open wedgo in the syllable sya. Among the 
numerals the figure 3 shows the ancient Gupta 
form, consisting of three horizontal lines one 
above the other. The figure 9 resembles those 
occurring on tho Valabbi plates and in the 
S':1rada MSS. In fol. 3 two different signs of 
interpunction aro used. Between words to be 

* This paper has already appeared—with the 
original Sanskrit of the passages here given only 
in translation, and also accompanied by notes—in 
the Vienna Oriental Journal, voi. v. No. 2. 


taken separately, and at the end of half verses and 
verses occurs a short horizontal stroke or a small 
curve, open to the left. Once, in L. 2 after 
sviiha, we have two upright strokes with hooks 
at the top. 

Babu Sarat Chandra Das is no doubt right, 
when he says ( Proceedings , loc. cit.), that the 
Mingai MS. appears to have been written by 
different hands. The volume may even be 
made up of different pieces, written at different 
times. The parts resembling fol. 3 belong, to 
judge from the characters, to the fourth or to the 
fifth century a. D. Those resembling fol. 9 may 
be somewhat later. But it is not impossible 
that the cursive forms already existed during 
the earlier period named, and that the exclusive 
use of more antiquated Bigns on some sheets is 
owing to individual idiosyncrasies of the 
writers. These questions oan only bo settled 
when the whole MS. has been thoroughly 
examined. For tho present, this much only 
appears certain: (1) that the MS. contains a 
page showing the same characters as the Gupta 
inscriptions; (2) that both the leaves, pub¬ 
lished in facsimile, look older than the Horiuzi 
palm-leaf; and (3) that the Mingai MS. has, 
therefore, a claim to be considered the oldest 
Sanskrit MS. hitherto found. 

As regards the contents of the MS., fol. 3 
apparently contains a charm which is intended 
to force the Nagas or snake-deities to send 
rain. The mutilated line 1 enumerates, it 
would seem, various plants which are to be 
used as ingredients for an oblation. L. 2 gives 
the Mantra for the oblation, which ends with 
the word svahd. The latter word, as is well 
known, always indicates the moment of the 
tyilga, when an oblation is thrown into the fire. 
The Mantra probably consisted originally of an 
entire Anushfubh S’loka, the first half of which 
may have begun with the mutilated' word 
madana (?) in line 1, which and certainly 
ended with the syllables Ida me in line 2. The 
end of line 2 and the following lines down to 
the end of the page contain the so-called 
Anumantrana, a further invocation of the 
snake-deities, intended to propitiate them by 
a declaration of the worshipper’s friendly 
relations with various individual Nagas. This 
snake-charm, which appears to be Buddhistic, 
was probably composed in Southern India. 
For it mentions “ the district on the banks of 
the Golu,” i.e., the Godavari which, rising near 
Nasik, flows through the whole Dekhan until 
it reaches the Bay of Bengal in the Madras 
Presidency. 

The language of this piece is the incorrect 
Sanskrit, mixed with Prakrit forms, which is 
common in the Buddhist works of the early 
centuries of our era, os well as in the Buddhist 
and Jaina inscriptions of the same period, and is 
found also in the mathematical Bakhshali MS. 
In line 2 we have the faulty Sandhi devn 
samamtena; in line 3 the faulty compound 
nayarajhd ; in line 4 the insertion of a meaning¬ 
less m between vasukina-m-api, which in Pali is 
commonly used in order to obviate a hiatus, 
and the faulty compound nandojxinando; in 
line 5 the Prakritic form pi for tho particle 
api. It is also possible that parivelaya in line 2 
may be a Prakritic locative for ptariveldyam. 

The metrical portion consists of exceedingly 
irregular Anushfubh S'lokas. The Mantra 
ought to end in samantatah. instead of in 
samamtena and has one syllable in excess. The 
last three verses of the Anumantrana havo also 
more syllables than they ought to have. It is 
noteworthy that this small piece contains a 
dozen words and meanings not traceable in the 
dictionaries. 


Translation of Folio 3. 

. . . “Dundubhi, GSrjani, Varsbam, cucum¬ 
ber, Patani, Terminalia Chebula. Harini, Kam- 
pana. . . . 
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. . . May the god send rain for the district 011 
the hanks of the Gola all around ; Ilikisi Svahu ! 

I keep friendship with the Dhritarashtras, and 
friendship with the Naira Yanas. I keep friendship 
with the Virdpakshas and with Krishna and the 
Gautamakas. I keep friendship with the king of 
snakes Ham, also with Vasuki, with the Danrfapa- 
das, with . and ever with the Purwabhadras. 
Nanda and Upananda, [as well as those] snakes of 
[beautiful] colour, of [great] fame and great power, 
who take part even in the fight of the gods and the 
demons—[with all these], with Anavatapta, with 
Vanina and with Samhuraka 1 keep friendship. I 
keep friendship with Takshaka, likewise with 
Ananta and with Vasumukha, with Apanijita and 
with the son of Chhibba I keep friendship; like¬ 
wise always with great Manasvin.” 

The contents of fol. 9 seem to be different. 
All the portions which are legible in the fac¬ 
simile contain medical prescriptions for the 
cure of disease and for giving to sickly children 
vigour and health. In line three we have at 
the end of a prescription which is not entirely 
decipherable: 

“ [This is a medecine] which increases the body 
of a lean boy or of one who is in a decline.” 

Immediately after these words follows another 
prescription : 

“ I will declare the most effective prescription 
[which gives] strength and a [healthy] complexion. 
Kus'a-grass, Moringa pterygosperma, the root of 
Andropogon muricatus, grapes. ... A decoction 
of these, [mixed] with sugar, must be given to a 
lean person ; or let him fmear on Ghi. boiled with 
those [above-mentioned ingredients] and with 
Ji rani if a 

Again I read in lines 10-11: 

“ Schreberia Swietenioides, Curcuma longa, 
Rubia Munjista, pepper and Pinus Dcodaru— 
clarified butter mixed with a powder of these 
[ingredients], also (?) white Moringa pterygosperma 
(?), Clitoria ternatea and pomegranates, mixed 
with water, one shall prescribe for a child, that is 
suffering from thirst, looks ill and is in a decline. 
Pounding Aglaia odorata, or also Cypenis into a 
paste, one shall give it, together with rice-water 
and mixed with honey.” 

These specimens are amply sufficient in order 
to establish the character of the contents of the 
second page. Possibly they may have been ex¬ 
tracted from the chapter of a medical work on 
hVachikitsu. I may add that the whole page 
will become probably legible, if the leaf is well 
soaked in water and afterwards dried, as the 
Kashmirians invariably do with old birchbark 
MSS. 

Lieutenant Bower believes the ruins of 
Mingai and the MS. to be Buddhistic. The 
latter conjecture is, as already stated, probably 
correct. For, verse 101 of the Khandavatta 
Jfitaka (Fausboll Jutakas, vol. ii., p. 145), 
Tiriipakkhehi me meilam metla m Enipathehi me | 
Chhabkydputtehi me met lam [mettam] Kemhagota- 

makehi ehd ti || 

corresponds with portions of the first and last 
verses of the Anumantra na on fol. 3. This 
agreement shows at all events that similar 
verses occurred in Buddhist literature. 

I trust that Dr. A. F. R. Hoemle, the able 
and learned secretary of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, will take the volume in hand, and give 
us a full account of its contents. If the society 
wishes to render a real and great service to the 
students of Indian palaeography it will publish 
photo-etchings of the whole volume. Every 
fine of the MS. is of the highest importance. 

G. Buhler. 


THE ORIENTAL CONGRESS OF 1891. 

M. Guillaume Capus, the explorer of the 
Pamir, will make one or more communications 
to the Oriental Congress regarding his journey, 
his imprisonment in Chitral, his stay in Wak- 
Jian, and his views about the prehistoric charac¬ 


ter of the Arnyia language. He has photo¬ 
graphs with him that will add to the interest 
of his communications. 

Another sympathetic explorer, Captain 
Binger of Kong celebrity, will give an account 
of that secluded Mohammedan kingdom in 
which “the three paths of Judaism, Christi¬ 
anity, and Islam,” are on exactly the same 
footing, where all are educated and which, in 
other respects also, gives lessons of toleration. 

It is doubtful whether Mr. Moser will bo 
able to como. His panorama of Russian battles 
waged in Central Asia is a great attraction to 
the more scientific part of his ethnographical 
collection regarding the tribes either inde¬ 
pendent or under Russian protection in that 
part of the world. The lay figures of Khivans, 
Bokhariots and others attending to camp, tent, 
and domestic life, the splendid dresses or orna¬ 
ments, now supplanted by gaudy nothings 
from Europe, the MSS., and, above all, the 
weapons, ore such as recall a state of things 
which the advance of civilisation has already 
mado past and irrecoverable. 

Mr. Tsuboi, the discoverer of several hundred 
artificial caves near Tokio, the seat of the 
Imperial University of Japan, which sends him 
as a delegate to the Congress, has much to say 
regarding the antiquities of his country, and 
his communications are likely to interest 
not only the Japanese section, but also a 
general meeting of the Congress. The first 
Dravidian prehistoric discovery has also just 
been made near Bellary by Mr. R. Sowell and 
Mr. F. Fawcett, who has come to the Congress 
to explain it. In addition to a Summary of 
Research in Chinese since 188(5, written by 
Prof. Cordier, “ Sinology ” will have the 
advantage of two papers from Prof. Schlegel 
on “ The Causes of Antiphrasis in Language,” 
“The Position of Women in Ancient and 
Modern China.” The Rev. Dr. Edkins will 
contribute two papers, one showing the influ¬ 
ence of nomad life on the languago of the 
Tartars, the other comparing Chinese and 
Japanese modes of thought. “ The Astro¬ 
logical Myths in Ancient Chinese History,” 
and other quaint inquiries, form the subject of 
papers from Mr. Kingsmill and others. 

The advance in philology is very marked in 
the Congress by the addition of a Section ex¬ 
plaining the influence of customs in the forma¬ 
tion of so-called grammatical rules in a number 
of languages. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ HATCHMENT.” 

Trafalgar Bouse, Selling: August 6,1891. 

The second volume of Littre, which contains 
hachement, bears the date of 18<!3. But in 
1853 M. Adalbert de Beaumont in his Recherches 
sur l’origine du Blason (Paris : Leleux) had 
already (pp. 37 to 39) pointed out the true source 
of the old heraldic term hachement, which gave 
place to lambrequin. Littre’s definition, “ Bens 
ae panache a divers noeuds et lacets, et a longs 
bouts voltigeants,” was not incorrect; but his 
etymology, from acesmer = omer, was rubbish 
founded on a worthless assertion that liuche- 
ment was a false spelling of a-ces-me-ment. 
Acesmer, in Low-Latin acosmare, can by no 
possibility have anything to do with hacher, 
from which came hachement. 

The old heraldic meaning of hachement is 
inseparable from its general meaning, which 
Cotgrave duly recorded as “a hacking, 
shredding, slicing; hewing or cutting in pieces.” 
And Godefroy’s definition is heraldically quite 
correct as “lambrequin ou chaperon d’etoffe 
qui enveloppe le casque ” .... The hache¬ 
ment or lambrequin was in fact what English 
heraldry calls the “ Contoise, a flowing scarf 
worp attached to the helm before 1350,” as 


described in Mr. C. Boutell’g “English 
Heraldry” (4thed. pp. Ill, 218). 

But M. de Beaumont pointed out—and ary 
one else who has been, as he was, among tb» 
Arabs must confirm him—that the true origin 
of this scarf or lambrequin (which Western 
heralds eventually mistook for a mere oma 
ment) was the head-scarf or Keffiyeb fastened 
on with its silk and camel’s hair thick cord, the 
‘okal, while its pendant ends and fringes are 
left to flow down over the neck and shoulders, 
to ward off the sun. 

Now as this scarf in ages gone by covered the 
helm, it came in for its share of hard knocks 
and sword cuts, and the more it was sliced and 
shred and hache and lambrequine in actual fight 
the more honourable it was, like having the 
colours shot through. It is worthy of note 
(and has not yet been stated in these discus¬ 
sions) that Sherwood’s English-French Diction¬ 
ary, appended to Cotgrave’s, gave “A hatching 
(the hilt of a sword), Hachement.” M. de 
Beaumont drew side by side (1) the conven¬ 
tional and preposterous lambrequin depending 
from the helm; (2) the blazon of a “prince 
baronnet” from the Encyclopedia heraldica; 
and (3) an Arab of the Suez desert with 
the Keffiyeh on his head. The fidelity of this 
last, and its close resemblance to the lambre¬ 
quin or hachment of the prince baronnet, are 
incontestable; and it is now a good many years 
since I came to the conclusion that M. de 
Beaumont had solved the question. 

But as to the thing thus called in old French 
a hachement becoming the other thing calif/ 
in heraldic English a hatchment, I cannot pee 
that anyone has as yet (in electrician’s phra. <e 
made the connection or completed the circuit • 
and until this be done the attractive thecierr 
that the ironl hatchment is the word hachement 
must, as it seems to me, remain not proven. 

JonN O’Neill. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Mr. F. Howard Com,ins, of Edgbaston’ 
known as the compiler of A n Epitome of the 
Synthetic Philosophy, has issued a pamphlet 
(Williams & Norgatej, in which he supports the 
Spencerian tenet—that acquired faculties are 
inherited—from the diminution of the jaw in 
civilised races as an effect of comparative disuse. 
Taking a series of skulls in the museum of the 
College of Surgeons, he calculates that the mass 
of the jaws stands in the following ratio; 
Australian aborigines, 1948; ancient British, 
1135; modem English, 1030. That is to say, 
the first is almost twice as massive as the last. 
Further, ho argues that this difference cannot 
be duo to natural or sexual selection, but must 
be the effect of disuse. 

At a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Sciences, Prof. S. P. Langley read a prelimin¬ 
ary paper upon experimental researches which 
he has been carrying on during the past few 
years connected with the subject of mechanical 
flight. He hopes ultimately to be able to 
demonstrate that, with motors having the same 
weights as those actually constructed, we possess 
at present the necessary force for sustaining, 
with veiy rapid motion, heavy bodies in the air 
—for example, inclined planes more than a 
thousand times denser than the medium in 
which they move. Further, from the point of 
view of these experiments, and also of the 
theory underlying them, it appears to be 
demonstrated that if, in an aerial movement, 
we have a plane of determined dimensions and 
weight, inclined at such angles and moving 
with such velocities that it is always exactly 
sustained in horizontal flight, the more the 
velocity is augmented the greater is the force 
necessary to diminish the sustaining power. It 
follows that there will be increasing economy 
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of force for each augmentation of velocity, up 
to a certain limit which the experiments have 
not yet determined. 

The annual report of the Board of Regents 
of the Smithsonian Institution for 1890 (Wash¬ 
ington : Government Printing Office) contains 
an account of a visit paid by Mr. Frederic A. 
Lucas in 1887 to Funk Island, to search for 
remains of the great auk or garefowl. Funk 
Island lies off the north-east coast of New¬ 
foundland, within a day’s sail of St. John’s; 
and there can bo no doubt that it was the 
homo of the great auk described by early 
voyagers. It has twice before been visited by 
collectors—by Peter Stuvitz in 1841, and by 
Prof. J. W. Milne, in 1874 ; while in 1803 a 
party in search of guano brought bock three 
“ mummies ” or dried bodies of the bird. Mr. 
Lucas describes the surface soil of great part 
of the island ns being entirely composed of 
debris of the great auk, including fragments of 
eggshells, which latter are so numerous as to give 
the deposit a yellowish grey colour. The 
pounds into which the birds were driven for 
slaughter can still be traced. Though numbers 
of terns, puffins, &c., still inhabit tho island, 
substantially all the remains are those of the 
great auk. During a stay of only two days, 
the party collected several thousands of bones 
in good preservation, though no entire skeleton ; 
nor was any “mummy” found, and only one 
membraneous lining of the egg. Tho material 
brought away comprised two cubic feet of earth, 
os nearly as possible undisturbed, in order to 
show the bones in situ ; a barrel of miscella¬ 
neous remains; and another barrel of the best 
preserved bones that could be found. From 
these last, about half a dozen perfect or almost 
erfect skeletons have been made up. One has 
een placed in the exhibition series of the U.S. 
National Museum, two have been presented to 
American museums, one was exchanged with 
the museum at Sydney, and another has found 
its way to the museum of Science and Art at 
Edinburgh. Mr. Lucas concludes his paper 
with a technical discussion of skeletal variation 
in the great auk, and with a bibliography. 
Illustrations are added, from photographs, of 
a stuffed specimen and an egg, in the U.S. 
National Museum. Both the bird and the egg 
seem to have come from Europe. We may add 
that other birds on the coast of Newfoundland, 
such as the gannet, seem to be in danger of 
extermination from parties of “ eggers.” 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Palestine Exploration Fi nd.— (Tuesday, July SI.) 

The annual meeting of the General Committee 
was held at tho office, 21, Ilanover Square, James 
Glaieher, Esq., F.R.S., in the chair. The report 
contains mention of Herr Schick’s successful en¬ 
deavour to find the continuation of the rock-cut 
channel south of the Virgin’s Fountain, and alludes 
in regretful terms to the tbelt (or, as the report 
calls it, “ removal ”) of the famous Siloam inscrip¬ 
tion, which was cut out of the rock tunnel and 
carried away some time during last year. Through 
the active efforts of the Committee the fragments 
of the inscription, which was broken in removal, 
have been recovered; but the circumstance has 
aroused suspicion among the Turkish authorities, 
and several difficulties have consequently occurred 
in the work of exploration. Among the more 
important discoveries of the year are : — (1) An 
elaborate rock-cut tomb, and an ancient bath and 
cistern near Bethany. (2) Some fine mosaic work 
in three colours at the so-called “ House of 
C'aiaphas.” (3) Another rock-hewn chapel with a 
Greek inscription at Silwiin. (1) The springing of 
sn arch in “Solomon’s Stables” by Mr. Lees. 
The lower masonry and the part of the arch left 
ore similar to Robinson’s Arch, and the fragment 
of an arch near the south-east corner. A paper on 
this subject by Mr. Wnghtson, C E., a report with 
plans by Herr Schick, and a photograph of the 


arch by Mr. Lees, have been published in the 
Quarterly Statement. 

Royal Botanic Society of London. — (Monday, 
August l(i.) ■ 

Dr. St. Geohgb Mivart,F.R.S., in thechair. The 
record of scientific and .other work drawn from the 
annual report shows a continued increase in the 
general utility of the society. The gardens and 
greenhouses containing the exotic collections have 
seldom been in better condition, the long winter 
doing no further damage than increasing the fuel 
account, while the showery summer has given a 
great impulse to the general verdure of the more 
hardy trees and shrubs. The various exhibitious 
and fetes have been successfully held; but the 
weather has not been altogether favourable, and 
owing to this the attendance and receipts have 
been somewhat less than Inst year. The exhibits, 
however, were above the average, and show in a 
remnrkable manner the perfection to which the art 
of lloriculture has attained. The number of new 
varieties to which certificates have been awarded, 
with the increased size and beauty of old favourites, 
as well as the many new plants from all parts 
brought for judgment to these exhibitions, attest 
at once their usefulness, the importance of the 
trade, and the skill, energy, and capital employed 
in it. As a meteorological station for London, the 
site has long been noted, and the action of the 
society in publishing the automatic daily sun 
records for the past four yenrs has earned the 
thanks of all interested in meteorological science. 
The series of lectures on botanical subjects by 
well-known professors given during the season 
were very largely attended; while tho notes of new 
and rare plants, &c., published in the quarterly 
Journal [of the society, give it an ever-widening 
interest. The Council this year presented a large 
number of specimen trees, palms, See., to the 
People’s Palace in the East of London. As the 
only botanic garden in the metropolis, and bearing 
in mind the increasing popularity of the science of 
botany among all classes—even the elementary 
schools making it a subject—it is not surprising 
that the facilities which the gardens afford for 
study are each yenr more and more taken 
advantage of. The number of students and 
teachers seeking admission is yearly on the 
increase— the total on the books this session (over 
800) never before having been reached ; to each of 
these free tickets of ndmission of from one to three 
months have been issued, as well os many thousands 
of illustrative cut specimens to such, and to 
the various colleges, medical and other schools. 
Admission to the gardens has also been enjoyed 
by a number of scientific societies, natural 
history clubs and schools in large communities, 
under their leaders and teachers. The practical 
information and samples afforded to a large variety 
of commercial and manufacturing interests has 
been another item in the year’s work, and one 
which commends itself most readily to the English 
public. Prof. Groves was elected a member of 
council for the ensuing year; the Duke of Teck, 
K.C.B., and II. L. Antrobus being re-elected 
president and treasurer. The meeting closed with 
a vote of thanks. 


FINE ART. 

NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

The thirty-fourth annual report of theNational 
Portrait Gallery, which has just been issued, 
shows that ten works have been acquired by 
gift and bequest during tho past year. These 
include a half-length portrait of Richard Pox, 
Bishop of Winchester, the early patron of 
Wolsey, an old copy after Johannes Corvus ; a 
miniature on copper by an unknown hand of 
Richard Baxter, the celebrated Nonconformist 
divine; an oil portrait on panel of Richard 
Hooker; and a copy in water-colours by Powell 
of a portrait of Richard Seroope, the Archbishop 
of York of Shakspere’s Henry IV., beheaded 
in 1405, from a stained glass window formerly 
in York Minster, destroyed by the fire of 1829 ; 
also, among more modern portraits, an oil 


picture, by J. P. Davis, of Richard Colley, 
Marquess Wellesley, K.G., eldest brother of the 
Duke of Wellington, a portrait by Fagnani of 
William Bulwer, Baron Dalling, and Bulwer, 
G.C.B., elder brother of Lord Lytton, and 
marble busts of Sir Edwin Chadwick, K.C.B., 
the social economist, by Adam Salomon, and of 
Robert Southey, the poet, a posthumous work 
by John Graham Lough. The purchases for 
the year number twenty-six. Eleven of these 
are works in plaster by the late Sir J. E. 
Boehm, R.A., which no doubt the trustees 
intend to reproduce as permanent bronze 
electrotypes. They include busts of H.M. the 
Queen, Archbishop Tait, the Earls of Beacons- 
field, Iddesleigh, and Shaftesbury, Lord Napier, 
of Magdala, General Gordon, Sir Henry Cole, 
John Leech, and the Right Hon. John Bright, 
and a full-length recumbent statue of Dean 
Stanley. The more important of the other 
purchases are half-lengths of the first Earl of 
Ilardwicke, in his chancellor’s robes, by T. 
Hudson; of Speaker Sir John Glanville, by an 
unknown painter; of Charles I., probably by 
' 1 Old Stone ” after Vandyck; of Richard Bentley, 
by Sir J. Thornhill; of the first Earl of Pem¬ 
broke, by an unknown artist; and of Thomas 
Hood and his wife, attributed to Masquerier; 
a miniature of William Combe, author of the 
“Tours of Dr. Syntax,” by Cosway; a full- 
length chalk drawing of Alexander Pope, taken 
surreptitiously, by William Hoare, R.A., when 
its original was in conversation with Mr. Allen 
in the gallery at Prior Park; a half-length oil 
picture, by Hoare, of the Right Hon. Henry 
Pelham, M.P.; jpencil drawings of Sir Joseph 
Banks, F.R.S., by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, by himself; and a 
portrait of Sir Robert Peel, as a boy, attributed 
to Romney. The report makes no reference to 
the new galleries, whose erection is now happily 
begun, or as to the probable date when they 
will be ready to receive the national collection 
of portraits. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mb. George Reid, R.S.A., one of the most 
capable and cultured of Scottish painters, was 
elected by tho Royal Scottish Academy, on 
Saturday, to succeed Sir William Fettes 
Douglas as their president. Mr. Reid was 
bom at Aberdeen in 1842, and received his 
earliest instruction in art in the Trustees 
Academy in Edinburgh. He afterwards 
studied in Utrecht under Mollinger, and in 
Paris under Yvon, and painted for a time with 
Israels at the Hague. His earlier works were 
characterised by the subdued colouring and 
quiet tonality that marks the productions of 
the modem school of Holland, but he has 
gradually introduced more force and richness 
of hue, with more brilliancy of lighting, into 
his pictures. In their sound and thorough 
draughtsmanship, their searching modelling, 
and their mastery over character and expression 
his portraits will bear comparison with any that 
are now being produced in our country; and 
he is also a refined and sensitive landscapist, 
and a flower painter of exceptional dexterity. 
As a book illustrator he is known by such works 
as his volumes of Tweed and Clyde sketches, by 
his city subjects in Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Royal 
Edinburgh,” and by the landscapes and especi¬ 
ally the portraits, in Mr. Alexander’s “ Johnny 
Gibb of Gushetneuik,” which display a skill that 
fully justifies the praise bestowed upon him by 
a brother book-illustrator, Mr. Pennell, who 
styles him “ perhaps the best pen draughts¬ 
man in Great Britain to-day.” 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Association for tho Promotion of Art and 
Music in Glasgow, held last week, it was 
intimated that progress had been made towards 
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the erection of the proposed new art galleries, the 
minimum sum of jC4ti,000 required beforo the 
contract with the corporation became operative 
having been subscribed by forty-three persons. 
It was resolved that a double competition of 
designs for the buildings should be held, the 
first to include all architects who chose to 
compete, and from these at least live aro to be 
selected to send in final designs, ono of which 
will be selected. Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., 
was appointed assessor to guide the committee 
in arranging the competition and in the final 
selection of a plan, and it is expected that the 
building will be begun in April, 1S92, and the 
foundation stone laid in August. 

Mk. A. Stapleton has reprinted from the 
Afansjleldand North Notts Advertiser a pamphlet 
r n The Crosses of Nottinghamshire, Past and 
Present, some part of which originally appeared 
in the Antiquary a few years ago, and was 
noticed in the Academy at the time. lie has 
now considerably corrected his material from 
subsequent information, and has re-arranged it 
in alphabetical order. Nottinghamshire does 
not appear to be very rich in ruined crosses, at 
least in comparison with the western counties; 
but Mr. Stapleton is able to recovor a number 
that have altogether disappeared, mainly from 
early perambulations of boundaries. He has 
also done good work in exploding several mis¬ 
leading traditions, notably in the cases of 
Newark and Walkeringham. By far the most 
interesting cross in the county is that of Staple- 
ford, which has fortunately attracted the atten¬ 
tion of Prof. G. F. Browne, of Cambridge. 
Repeated visits have enabled him to make out 
the details of its Celtic ornamentation, and the 
symbol of St. Luke the Evangelist. It thus 
ante-dates the dedication of the parish church, 
which is to St. Helen; and it is particularly 
interesting to learn that the village feast is 
still fixed by a cou'plicated calculation with 
reference to Old St. Luke’s Day. 

We have had sight of a prettily illustrated 
Catalogue compiled by Mr. Percy Home, the 
well-known collector, and entitled the Fn gravid 
Portraits and Fancy Subjects Painted by Gains¬ 
borough and Romney. Mr. Home’s Catalogue is 
based chiefly, no doubt, upon tho resources 
afforded by his own cabinet of prints. He is an 
authority on the subject of mezzotint, and it 
can hardly bo necessary to inform our readers 
that it was in mezzotint that the finer—nay, 
neurly all—of the subjects uftcr Gainsborough 
and Romney were engraved. The Gainsborough 
prints were published between 1760 and 1820, 
the Romneys between 1770 and 1830; and it 
will possibly surprise some to be made aware 
of the fact that while the prints after Gains¬ 
borough reached the number of eighty-eight, 
those after tho more immediately popular, and 
certainly the very delightful, master obtained 
the figure of 145. In each case the majority 
of tho subjects engraved are portraits, and 
only the minority “ fancy ” subjects. Wo said 
that Mr. Percy Home’s dainty Catalogue— 
which Eyre & Spottiswoode issue—is prettily 
illustrated. So indeed it is. A score of rare 
and charming prints are reproduced by a 
process principally, if not wholly, photographic. 
Among them is the Rowneyportrait of Burke, 
the Gainsborough of the Hon. Mrs. Watson, 
the exquisite Rowney of the Lady Derby of his 
day, and several more delightful things. We 
are not ourselves professedly experts in the 
matter of the engraved subjects of the artists 
under notico, but it is easy to know enough to be 
convinced that Mr. Horae has executed the 
Catalogue proper with care and devotion to his 
theme. Criticism of courso is no part of his 
vocation, and he does not in any way enter 
upon it. 

Among the recent art publications in Ger¬ 
many, 1 be Art-Treasures of Italy, edited by the 


well-known Dr. Carl von Liitzowand published 
by tho great firm of F. Engelhorn, of Stuttgart, 
takes one of the first places. Of this work a 
new and cheap edition lias a few weeks ago 
been arranged, and it has now a great sale in 
Germany. This magnificent book, containing 
upwards of 300 folio-pages with 348 text 
illustrations and 50 etchings by tho first masters 
of Germany, appeals to the general public as 
well us to the lover of art, all its plates having 
been executed in the daintiest manner and with 
superior skill and showing the new method of 
reproduction at its best. In fact it is considered 
by some German critics the standard work of 
German Art Literature, and as such will soon 
make its way into other countries. 


THE STAGE. 

Dili TV AIIY. 

AUGUSTE VITU. 

The death of M. Auguste Vitu is the event 
of the dramatic week. He was, as most men 
arc aware, the theatrical critic of the Paris 
Figaro —a post necessarily influential, but liable 
in feeble, or in not particularly scrupulous 
hands, to bo abused. Auguste Vitu held the 
place honourably, and was rightly influential 
for many years. In England his writing is not 
so well known ns is that of many more flashy, 
more cranky, or more obviously self-satisfied 
men. He did not go in for popular effect. He 
did not indeed adopt either of the two courses 
by which a theatrical critic may hope to become 
popular or, at the least, notorious—ho neither 
expressed in his own gushy manner the purely 
commonplace judgment of his troop of common¬ 
place readers, nor did he cherish his own par- 
ticidar fads and become the persistent advocate 
of the outlandish and tho nasty. He neglected 
both of these receipts—and both aro almost 
infallible ones—for the attainment of a large 
publicity; nor was he perhaps quite as con¬ 
spicuously distinguished as his confrere, M. 
Francisque Sarcey for the possession of a robust 
good sense. His was not the voice even of the 
intelligent bourgeois —of tho bourgeois who 
thinks. Still, he made bis mark—made it even 
in a duily newspaper, where the theatrical 
writing, executed immediately after a perform¬ 
ance, lias time perhaps to bo vigorous, but has 
not time to be polished. He was denied those 
opportunities for the careful literary essay 
which are enjoyed by those of his brethren who 
work upon the weekly ft u HU ton —M. Francisque 
Sarcey, for instance, in the Temps, and M. Jules 
Lemaitrc in the Debuts. It was his function, 
rather, to furnish the reader at the earliest 
possible moment, with a fairly vivid, a generally 
accurate and detailed, and a certainly impartial 
account of the piece and of tho performance of 
which ho had just been the witness. Thus he 
stood on tho border-land—and yet, somehow, 
on the happier side of tho border-land—which 
divides the territory of tho just intelligent 
reporter from that of the well-endowed critic. 


MUSIC. 

0111TUARY. 

1IENRI L1TOLFF. 

In Henri Litolff, who has just died, aftera stormy 
and chequered career, near Paris, at the age of 
seventy-three, there has passed away a musician 
who is probably best known to tho present 
generation by tho “Collection” of classical 
music which bears his name. Bom in London, 
of a French father and an English mother, he 
became the favourite pupil of Moschelos, and 
at the age of eighteen settled at Melun, in 
France, where, owing to an imprudent marriage, 
he passed for some years a miserable existence, 


but began his fame as a pianist. Losing his 
wife und children, he came, in 1839, to Paris, 
where he was heard in many concerts, and sub¬ 
sequently visited Belgium, Germany, nnd 
England, achieving everywhere uninterrupted 
success, his overture to Catherine Howard being 
specially appreciated. Thrown into prison, as 
the result of an action brought against him by 
his wife’s family, he managed to escape, and in 
1850 appeared in Hamburg, where he married 
the widow of Meyer, a music publisher, who 
subsequently' obtained a divorce from him. His 
last wife was the daughter of Count Wilfrid do 
la Rochefoucauld. Ilis woiks comprise an 
oratorio, half a dozen operas, and upwards of a 
hundred smaller compositions, including the 
well-known “ Spinnlied.” Among his most 
popular productions may be reckoned a few of 
his overtures, and his symphony' concertos, 
especially Nos. 3, 4, and 5. As a whole, his 
compositions display' great inequality, brilliant 
genius being constantly marred by eccentricities 
and want of order. M. Hector Berlioz, how¬ 
ever, speaks of him in terms of the warmest 
praise :—“Litolff,” he says, “ is a composer of 
tho highest rank. Ho possesses at once inspira¬ 
tion, scientific knowledge, nnd judgment. A 
devouring ardour burns within him, and would 
tend to lead him into a certain violence and 
exaggeration, from which often the beauty' of 
his productions W'ould necessarily suffer, did 
not a profound acquaintance with the actual 
restrictions of his art nnd a sane judgment keep 
in its bed this boiling torrent of passion and 
prevent it from overflowing its banks. He 
belongs, besides, to the race of the great 
pianists, and his touch—nervous, powerful, 
but always clearly-timed as that of a virtuoso— 
bespeaks these qualities that I have just indi¬ 
cated in him as a composer.” Not much has 
been heard of this artiste of late years. 


M USIC PUBLIC A TIONS. 

Locur-Album. In 2 Vols. (Schlesinger.) 
These thirteen ballads aro edited by Mr. A. B. 
Bach, the author of The A rt Ballad, reviewed 
last year in tho Academy, and in that volumo 
he announced that he was about to publish 
some of Loewe’s Ballads, with both German 
and English words. Mr. Bach’s admiration of 
tho composer knows no bounds. He concludes 
his preface with “ the ardent wish that 
Loowe's Ballads, like Handel’s Oratorios, may 
tako firm hold in Great Britain, and like them 
become favourites with the whole nation.” 
Mr. Bach’s wish will, we fear, never be fulfilled ; 
for while Loewe at times shows dramatic 
power, and while his music is often of great 
interest, he is now and again dull, and even 
trivial, and his lengths cannot be accounted 
“ heavenly.” Wo have often tried over his 
Ballads, noting here a clever thought, there a 
clever treatment. AVo have admired his skill in 
word-painting, his dramatic instinct; but 
familiarity with his ballads—a few excepted— 
has bred fatigue, and inado us long for the 
Ballads of Schubert, which, if not always 
perfect from a dramatiq point of view, are 
always interesting, and for tho most part 
inspired. There is a great charm about simple 
music, and at times Loewe catches the true 
volkslied spirit, as in “ The Lost Daughter ” or 
“The Clock,” but frequently he is content with 
trivialities both of melody and harmony. These 
two volumes contain some of Loewe’s best 
Ballads, such as “ Edward,” “The Erl King,” 
“Tho Fisherman.” Tone and word may not 
always fit like a glove, but on the whole the 
English translations deserve commendation. 
We cannot accept Mr. Bach’s high estimate of 
Loewe, nor share his enthusiasm ; but, for all 
that, wo can praise him for trying to win 
recognition for a composer who has not hitherto 
received his due meed of praise. 
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We have received from Weekes & Co.: 

Classical Gleanings Ancient and Modern. By 
Eugene St. Ange. Teachers often find it diffi¬ 
cult to select classical pieces for pupils who are 
not very advanced, for frequently passages are 
found containing some technical difficulty, 
complication of rhythm, or uncomfortable 
stretch out of keeping with the general 
character of the music. A selection ready to 
hand is therefore welcome. The pieces under 
notice are described on the title-page as 
“ without octaves.” They ought to have been 
announced as “ arranged for small hands,” for 
the removal of octaves has led to other altera¬ 
tions. There may be no harm in simplifica¬ 
tion, but it is surely not right to give the slow 
movement from Beethoven’s Sonata in G (Op. 
14, No. 2) in mutilated and incoherent form. 
Again, why should Bach’s Prelude in C from 
the Wobltempcrirtes Clavier be entitled “ La 
Voix Celeste”? Some of the numbers from 
Haydn, Boccherini, Dussek, will be found 
useful. We would advise M. St. Ange in con¬ 
tinuing tho series honestly to indicate any de- 
arture from the composer’s text, and he will 
e wise to select pieces which require but little 
modification. 

Lullaby, for Pianoforte, by Theo. Ward, is a 
pleasing little piece, and not difficult. Garotte, 
by Th. Maas, is light and graceful; but it 
does not begin on the correct beat, and the 
close is weak. Again, why write / flat (p. 4, 
bar 7) Instead of e natural; the former is con¬ 
fusing both to the eye and to the intellect. 

The Golden Harps, a March, by Godwin 
Fowles, is rather a good piece, and not difficult. 

Six Songs with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
By Henry J. Wood. (Op. 16.) Of these six 
clever songs four are set to words by Heine, and 
in them the music faithfully reflects the spirit 
of the words, though it can scarcely be said to 
intensify them. “ A Flower thou resemblest ” 
and “ Every morning rise I, crying,” please us 
most. The accompaniment, however, to No. 2 
is heavy, and the arpeggios at the close 
tawdry. 

Songs. By E. J. and G. F. Armstrong. Set 
to music by J. C. Culwick. These are well- 
written songs, and show both feeling and 
imagination, but the composer requires to have 
his gifts under better control. No. 1, “ Storm,” 
seems to us the best of the set; it is terse and 
vigorous. 

The Tear of Repentance: a Melologue. By 
John Greig, Mus. Doc. Oxon. The libretto, 
compiled by Mr. D. B. Munro, is founded 
upon Moore’s “ Paradise and the Peri.” 
Hymns and hymn-tunes are no doubt ad- 
mirablo things in their w ay, but is it legiti¬ 
mate to pad out Moore’s poetical fairy-story 
with them ? The reciter tells of the Peri 
weepiDg to think her recreant raco should e’er 
have lost “ that glorious place,” in answer to 
which the chorus sings a hymn “ O Paradise! ” 
And in this fashion does Moore become ono of 
the prophets. Besides hymn-tunes, there are 
songs of an ordinary ballad type. 

Pater Nustcr: Meditation on J. 8. Bach’s 
Prelude in F minor. (Wohltemperirtes: E. 
Klavier.) Book 2, No. 12. By Richard 
Farrell, Mus. Bac. Cantab. If Gounod put a 
melody and words to the C. Major Prelude, 
why should not Mr. Farrell do likewise to the 
one in F minor ? One might rather ask, Why 
should he ? Gounod succeeded, and was for¬ 
given for tampering with Bach’s text; but 
Mr. Farrell’s melody merely spoils tho Prelude, 
and besides is not suited to the words. The 
transcriber himself probably felt that there was 
no special connexion between tone or word, 
for he writes on title-page ‘ ‘ for soprano or 
tenor voice (or violin),” 

Hoiking venture, nothing have and Only Just a 
e tory, by J. M. Palmer, are two simple ballads. 


Ths second has the inevitable valse refrain. 
Lnllabye, by Samuel Weekes, is a quaint and 
pleasing song; the coda is, however, a shade 
spun out. Love's Broken Spell, by Edith 
Farries, is indeed a poor ballad ; its faults are 
both positive and negative. St. Agnes's Eve. 
By Arthur Esmond. Tenyson’s lines are set to 
music of steady, if not distinctive, character. 

Come unto Me, ye weary. Vocal Duet. By C. 
Warwick Jordan. This is not a strong speci¬ 
men of sacred music. There are one or two 
good phrases in the duet section, but on the 
whole we find the song commonplace. 

The Chorister's Dream. Words and music by 
A. Holmes-Dallimore. The words are senti¬ 
mental, and the music vulgar. It is really 
a pity such music can be printed. It is not 
only lacking in refinement but is clumsily 
written. The King and the Miller. By Henry 
J. Wood. A pleasing ballad, and the words 
point a good moral. This is the Day, an 
Easter Anthem by Charles Edwards, is 
smoothly written, and in its way fairly effec¬ 
tive. The Beloved of the Lord, Anthem by 
Leigh Kingsmill, is not an ambitious work, 
but contains some really good and varied 
writing. 


MUSIC NOTE. 

Mr. James Walker, of Aberdeen, has just 
presented to the public library of the city his 
valuable collection of musical literature, consist¬ 
ing of over 400 volumes, thoroughly representa¬ 
tive of music in its various branches. Tho col¬ 
lection is specially remarkable for its wealth of 
old Scottish music, both vocal and instrumental, 
and includes several works of great value and 
interest from their rarity and in some cases 
uniqueness. 


pALVINISTIC METHODIST or WELSH 

PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, 
llALA, NORTH WALES. 

Principal— Rot. T. C. EDWARDS, P.D. (Into Principal of the 
t’niviTMty College of Wales, Aberystwyth). 

Tliis College, first established in 1«.’)7 for the training of Ministers 
among the Welsh Calvinist io Methnditt*, will be OPENKI> next 
8KI’TKMl!F,|{ as an exclusively Theological College, into which all 
will In.* admitte<l whether candidates for the ministry or laymen. A 
fee of fort lie Session will W charged in the case of Studcuts not 
candid ates for the ministry nmom r the Calvini stic Methodists. _ 

B orough of Nottingham 

MUSEUM and ART GA LLERY , NOTTINGHAM CASTLE. 

ELEVENTH AUTUMN EXHIBITION of PICTURES and 
SCULPTURES. 

The above Exhibition will OPEN on SATURDAY, Si rrrMiiKK 15 th, 
185*1. Works will lie received lietween the 4th and 8th of August, inclu¬ 
sive. Foitus and all particularv can be had on applieatiou. 

(J. H. Wallis, Director and Curator. 
Nottingham Cast l e. July 10th, 180 1.__ 

1BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADJ 

-U VANCEMENT of SCIENCE, 22, Albemarle Street, London, W. 

CARDIFF MEETING, AUGUST mu to 26tu. 
President-Elect— 

WILLIAM HUGGINS, Esq., D.C.L. LL D., F.R 8.. Hon. F.R.8 E., 

F K.A 8. 

The JOURNAL, PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS, and other Printed 
Papers issued by the Association during the Annual Meeting will be 
forwarded dailv, by |mst, to Members and other* unable to attend, on 
application and prepayment of •>. fill, to the Clerk of the Association, 
Mr. H. C. Stkwaudbox, on or In-fore the first day of the Meeting. 
___ G. G hi ihth , Assistant General Secretary. 

READY. 

ALFRED STEYENS AND HIS WORK. 

The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
Bart., P.R.A., &c. 

Containing a Memoir of Stevens, and Critical Descriptions of 
his Productions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
RTANNU8, F.R.I.B.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at 
U Diversity College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at the Royal Academy. 

WITH 

Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 

Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Experts. 

The Edition is limited to 150 Copies, 

Prlre Six Guinea*. 


PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


F. V. WHITE & CO/S 

.RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 

By Mrs. Alexander . 

A WOMAN’S HEART. 

By the Author of “The Wooing o’t,” 
“By Woman’s Wit,” “Mona’s 
Choice,” “ Blind Fate,” &c. 

3 vols. [Shortly. 


II. 

By Lady Constance Howard, 

Author of “ Sweetheart and Wife,” “Mollie 
Darling,” “ Mated with a Clown,” &c., and 

Ada Fielder King , 

Author of “It is Writtcu,” “Lionel 
Villiers,” &c. 

MASTER of her LIFE. 

3 vols. [At all Libraries. 

“ Is a readable story. "—Court Circular. 

III. 

By Mrs. Alexander. 

WELL WON. 

By the Author of 1 ‘ The Wooing o’t,” Ac. 
In paper covers, Is.; cloth, Is. (id. 

[Shortly. 


IV. 

By Helen Mathers. 

MY JO, JOHN. 

By the Author of “ Cornin’ thro’ the 
Kye,” “ Sam's Sweetheart,” “The 
Mystery of No. 13,” &c. In paper 
covers, Is.; cloth, Is. fid. 

[Aug. nth. 

V. 

By Mrs. Robert Jocelyn. 

THE CRITON HUNT 

MYSTERY. 

By the Author of “The MF.H.'i 
Daughter,” “ .€100,000 versus 
Ghosts,” “A DistractmgGuest,”&c. 
Cloth, 2s. (id. [Shortly. 


xroTxozi. 

Serial Tales by B. M. Crokcr and Mrs. Robert Jocelyn 
are continued in "BELGRAVIAand Serial Tales 
by Mrs. Oliphant, and Curtis Yorke (Author of 
••Hush!" "The Mystery of Belgrade Square." Ac.), in 
"LONDON SOCIETY. " Magazine for August. 


The CATALOGUE of WOBKS in PRINT— 

by John Strange Winter, Mrs. Edward Kennard, Hawley 
Smart, B. L. Farjeon, F’ergus Hume, Mrs. Lovett 
Cameron, “Rita,” Mrs. Hungerford (Author of “Molly 
Bawn”), Helen Mathers, B. M. Croker, Florence Warden, 
Mrs. Alexander, F. C. Philips, Mrs. Alexander Fraser, 
Justin McCarthy, M.P., and Mrs. Campbell Praed, Bret 
Harte, Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Sir Randal 
Roberts, Bart., Lady Margaret Majendie, The Hon. Mrs. 
F’etherstonhaugh, Marie Corelli, Alfred C. Calmour, 
Mrs. Houstoun, May Crommelin, Florence Marryat, The 
Hon. Mrs. H. W. Chetwynd. Katharine Chetwynd, Col. 
Rowan Hamilton, William Day, and other Authors—will 
be sent on application. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 

31, Socthajuton Strmt, Stband, W.C. 

Digitized by V 
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TRISCHLER & CO.’S 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Now ready, at all Booksellers and Libraries. 

PBENCH FICTION of TO-DAY- By 

Madame VAN de VELDE. Beautifully Illustrated with 
Twelve Portraits. 

Doihj Xftvs says: “ Madame Van de Velde has written two 
serious, yet. light and amusing, volumes on French Fiction of 
To-day. The authoress renders full justice to the exquisite 
sense of style in most French fiction.” 

“ Readers will gather from the book more information re¬ 
garding contemporary French novelists than from any other 
single book with which wc are acquainted.” —tiUisyow liirnhl. 
In Two vols. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE SCUDAMORES.” 

JABDYNE’S WIFE. 3 vols. By C. J. Wills. 

i;/frst/oic Hr mid says: ‘‘Judged as a novel, the work is 
exceedingly clever. The parodies of the characters intro¬ 
duced are gema in their way. Altogether the novel is very 
enjoyable.” 

NEW BOOK BY B. L. FAR JEON. 

FOB THE DEFENCE. Dundee Advertiser. — “A 

clever and ingeniously constructed story.” The Gmtlr- 
ux>ih4h. —“Mr. For jeon’s name is always a guarantee for 
a story with a strong sensational interest and a great 
amount of originality.” Paper cover, Is.; cloth boards, 
Is. 6d. 

NEW PRIZE NOVEL.—ONE SHILLING. 

THE ONLY WITNESS. By E. J. Goodman, 

Author of “ Too Curious,” “ Paid in his Own Coin,” &c. 
PRIZES of £30, £15, and £5 

Are offered l»ythe Publishers for the three host solutions of the mystery 
rontained in this story “>><1 to In* revealed in the last chapter, at present 
placed in a sealed packet and dci>ot*ited n the hands of 
Mr. GEORGE AUGUSTUS BALA. 

Waltkr Bksatt says: “ It is a story worthy of Goboriau." 

The Fimtuy Xnrs says: “The story is highly sensational, and the 
developments are of so startling a character, aud are told w ith such 
terse rapidity, that when the early chapters arc read one hurries on to 
tin- last with cvcr-|rrowing curiosity and eagerness. The break is 
made at a point which plunges the reader into endless conjectures.’ 
TRISCHLER & CO., 18, New Bridge 8treet, Blackfriurs. 

[ rpHE MAOEI-POLYNESIAN COMPA- 
^ RAT1VE DICTIONARY. 

By EDWARD TREGEAR, FR.G 8 , F.R.II.S., 

President of the Wellington Philosophical Society, New Zealand. 

700 pp., royal 8?o, cloth lettered, 21a. 

Wellington, N.Z.: Lvon k Blair. 


rpHE COLONY of NEW ZEALAND: 

J- its History, Vicissitudes, and Progress. By WILLIAM 
CilBBORNE, Es*i, formerly resident in the Colony for thirty-three 
years. Re-issue, with Statistical Information brought down to 1890. 
Crown 8vo, with Three Maps, Hs. 

“A valuable l«ook for snoh as really desire to know the story of our 
colony and its resources.... .A good, solid book.”— (Jtajo Timet. 


THE COMMON SALVATION: Notes of 

-1- a Study of Romans i. 17—viii. J9. By JOHN W. OWEN 
f B.A. (Oxou.). 8vo.6s.net. 

E. A. Pktueric*. k Co , 33, Paternoster Row, E.C. | 
t Melbourne, Sydney, aud Adelaide. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 

NEW MID-MONTHLY SEIUES.-No. I, Vol. I, for AUGUST 15, of 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Conducted by FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 

Prixcifal Contexts. 

V THE HEIR of HERONS COURT. Chaps. I. and II. 

] HOLIDAY PLACES— Richmond-on-Thames, aud Iona and Stuffa. 

1 THE BATHS of GASTEIN. 

£ NATURE in JAPANESE ART. 

* THE IHICTOR’S BRIDE, 

j STICKLEBACKS aud SEAHORSES. 

MEN aud WOMEN of the DAY-Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A. 
-k MUSICAL NOTES. 

THE LADY of GRISTWOOD. 

FERN GOSSIP. By the Editor. 

' THE EDITOR’S PORTRAIT. 

' * A STUDY of the MONTH. 

f RKPRODUCTIONS of NATIONAL GALLERY PICTURES. 

BITS of OLD ENGLAND. 

Fi»tv Enoiiavinos. 

Beautifully printed on superfine paper. 

Specially Liberal Terms to the Trade. 

“ Ilu>tratioxs” Comi’axt, Limited, 1, St. Switliiu's Line, E.C. 


L 

i 

i 

if 

J 

i 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand. 

TW< i per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly lialanccs, when not drawn below £100 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit*, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. i>er 
annum, on each ocmplcted £1. Fraicus Ratkxscroit Manager. 


H 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND 

For five shillings per month. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars post-free, 
on application. Fa>**- > <*vwscRorT, Manager. 


TV/TESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO., 

IfJL 14. HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. WC., are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of II ERR H ANESTAES'GL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily iucrenriug demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large nlates and editionx de luxe. For ordinary Ib>ok 
Illustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, Ac., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
A CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. Prices on application 


POPULAR EDITION. 

Large 4to, with PORTRAIT, price 6d. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V 

with two F-sxav) bj- MAZZINI: “ THOUOnTS on 
DEMOCRACY *’ and “ THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


DR. MAPT, AREN’S NEW VOI-UME. 

Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., doth boards, 5s., post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th, 16th, and 16th Chapter of the Gospel by 
John. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN. D.D. 

London : ALEXANDER & 8HEPHEARD, 

21 and 22, Furnival 8trekt, E.C. 


To H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


gEAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 
qoupsTPRESERVEDPRO VISIONS, 

O _and_ __ 

POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

-L _ PIES. Also, __ 

J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


rpURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEW ABF, of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


THE SOLICITORS' JOURNAL 

T HE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 

Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


Of the general contents of the Journal the 
following statement will afford some idea:— 
Current Tories. —Leading Articles—Recent 
Decisions—Cases of the Week—Cases refore 
the Bankruptcy Registrars—Solicitors’ Cases— 
Reviews—New Orders—General Correspon¬ 
dence—Courts—Parliament and Legislation— 
Appointments and Obituary—Societies and 
Institutions. _ 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 2Cs.: by post, 28s., when 
paid in advance. Single Number, 6a. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER. 

£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 

WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free 
Single Number, Is. 

The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered from 
any date. 

Cheques and Tost Office Orders payable to H. Villeks. 


THEATRES. 


OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.f. 


A DELPHI THEATEE. 

Bole Proprietors and Managers, A. & R. Gatti. 
Tc-night, at 7.45, a newand original drama, by Geo. R. Sima 
and Robert Buchanan, entitled, 

THE TRUMPET CALL. 


C 


O M E D Y 


THEATEE. 


Every Evening, at 3. HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

Messrs. C. Brookfield, W. F. Hawtrey, J. Nelson, G. Gurney, 
8. H. Lechmere, W. Wyes, and G. Guldens ; Mesdames Vano 
Featherston, Ada Murray, Ethel Matthews, Edith Kenward, 
Ethel Norton, and Lottie Venne. 

Preceded, at 8.In , by FOR CHARITY’S SAKE. _ 

n E I T E E I O N THEATEE. 

^ Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndham. 

This Evening, nt k.:io, an Ojieratie Comedy, adapted from 
the French of Messieurs Amiran and Boucheron, by F. C. 
Burnand, entitled MISS DECIMA. 

The cast includes Messrs. David James, Charles Convers, 
Chauncey Oleott, Temnlar Saxe. W. Dale; Mesdames M. A. 
Victor, Josephine Findlay, F. Frances, Lucy Buckstone, and 
Nesv ille.__ 

T Y E I C T H EAT EE. 

-*—* Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sedqer. 

This Evening at 8.15. LA (TGALE. 

Messrs. II. Monkhouse, C. Hayden Coflin, Garden, Lewis, 
Peachev, Mudie, and the Chevalier Scovel ; Mesdames Geral¬ 
dine Ufmar, Clements, Rose, Melville, Newton, St. Cyr, Clay, 
Schuberth, Ellis, and Jefferies. 

Precede d, at 7..‘10, by LOVE and L AW. _ 

N ew Olympic "theatee. 

Proprietor, Mr. Charles Wilmot. 

Manager, W. W. Kelly. 

At 8, Grand revival of Sardou’s 

THEODORA. 

Messrs. Fuller Mellish, Murray, Corson, G. W. Oockburn, 
T. W. Perevval, I/eslie Corcoran, F. Victor, Homy de Kolia, 
Alker, Ludlow, Warton, Ate.; Mesdames Bertie Willis, Lilian 
S eecom be, Louisa Wyatt, and Grace Hawthorne. 

pEIN C E 8 S’S T HE A TEE. 

To-night, at 8, FATE and FORTUNE; or, the Junior 
Partner, by James J. Blood, by arrangement w ith Mr. William 
Calder. 

Messrs. W. L. Abingdon, Geo.Bnrrclt, W. R. Sutherland, 
Bassett Roe, Stephen Caffrev, II. Bedford, W. CbeesmaD, 
Henry Tagden, T. F. Doyle, Huntley Wright, John M. East, 
(’. Medwin, A:o.; Mesdumes May Whitt y, Cicely Richards, 
Sallie Turner, May P ioth oroc, Arc. __ 

S lrTi THEATEE. 

Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyly Carte. 

Every Evening, at 8 30, THE NAUTCH GIRL. 

Messrs. It. Barrington, F. Wyatt. W. H. Denny, F. Thorn¬ 
ton, and C. Pounds; Mesdames L. Snyder, L. Rowe, A. Cole, 
C. Tinnie, Sautmarez, Lawre nce, and J. Bond. 

HAFTESBUEY THEATEE. 


s 


Every Evening, at 8.15, 

THE LANCASHIRE SAILOR. 

At 9.16, A COMMISSION. 

And at 10, A PANTOMIME REHEARSAL. 

Messrs. B. Thomas, F. Dawson. C. Coutts, C. P. Little, 
W. L. Branscoinbe, Maxwell, and W. Grossmith; Mesdamea 
E. Chester, B. I^amb, D.JDrummoncLS. Grey, and Norreys. 

Q T E A N D T II E ATE E. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Willie Edouix. 

Every Evening, at 8.15, 

THE LATE LAMENTED. 

Messrs. Willie Edouin, Everslleld, Hawtrey, Cape, Barra- 
clotigh, and H. Standing; Mesdames Fanny Brough, Edmund 
Phelps, Eva Moore, and Venie Bennett. 

At 8. _BACK IN FIVE MIN UTES. _ 

A U D EVILLE THEATE E. 


V 


Every Evening, at 9, THE MISCHIEFMAKER. 

Messrs. Hairy Taulton, Charles Fawcett, Philip Cnningham, 
John Carter, Wheatman, and Nelson; Mesdames l’hyllis 
Ayrian, Alice Bruce, B. Eversleigli, Florence Haydon, and 
Edith Bruce. 

Preceded, at 8, by THE SEQUEL. 


FRY’S 

PURE 

Sir C. A. Cameron —“ I 


President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland. 

Paris Exhibition 1889: 


Lancet — “ Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times— “ Eminently suitable 

for Invalids.” 

CONCENTRATED 

have never 
tasted Cocoa 
that I like so 
weH.” 

GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. 8. PRY & SON6 

Digitized by LjOOQle 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW HUMOROUS TRAVEL BOOK.—Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

TWO GIRLS ON A BARGE. 

_By V. CECIL COTES. With 44 Illustrations by F. H. Townsend._ 


Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

LIFE OF JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND, Author of “ Selections from the Works of Charles Reade.” With Portrait and Facsimile Letter. 

11 Mrs. Ireland may be said to have completed what Fronde begun.There is nothing but unstinted praise to be awarded for its rigidly conscientious thoroughness, as well as for a charm 

of Btyle which is due as much to the heart as to the head of the writer.”— Lirrrpool Post . 

“ This life of Mrs. Carlyle is a sweet and sad story, told with all tenderness and sympathy. We have the whole tale of her life put together with symmetry.”— Doily Xacs, 

“The volume is deeply interesting, and Mrs. Ireland has done her work so well that the biography deserves to rank very highly in Carlyle literature .”—Morning Post. 

“ We may confidently refer our readers to the hook itself. It will kindle fresh interest in a brilliant and fascinating personality, and will earn the thanks of the multitude of readers 
whose sympathy had already been roused by the half-told tale of Mrs. Carlyle’s life .”—MawfasUr (,'nonlian. 

“ Mrs. Ireland’s book is no mere echo. It is a careful, earnest, and independent piece of literary work.”— Scotsman. 

“ Mrs. Ireland’s volume is the best balanced and most authoritative study of Mrs. Carlyle that has yet been published.”— 

“ Many people will be grateful for this sensible presentation of the facts of the case, and for the skilful manner in which the salient incidents of a pathetic story are grouped in this 
gracefully written volume.”— L> «ln Mnwr//. ... ... 

“ This is a modest but a most welcome addition to the books which have to do with the life of Thomas Carlyle and his wife..Mrs. Ireland has added some most suggestive material to 

the stock previously available.”— Standard. _____- 


THE NEW “ LIFE.”—On September 10, 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 

LIFE of JAMES BOSWELL (of Auchinleck); with an Account of his Sayings, Doings, and 

•Writings. By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A. With 4 Portrait*.___ 


DR. ANDREW WILSON’S NEW BOOK.-Crown 8vo, doth extra, 3». 6d. 


GLIMPSES of NATURE 

nding 

In his new volume he is' as fresh as if he were looking at a stretch of blue water or green field for the first time. 


By Dr. Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E. With 35 Woodcnt Illustrations. 


“ The art of recommending science to the unscientific is understood by no one better than by Dr. Wilson.It is amazing how interesting the creepiest things may become in his hands. 

The more readers he imparts his enthusiasm to, the better for the race.” 

Scottish T.caAfr. 


Crown 8vo, handsomely printed, and bound in buckram, with Steel-Plate Portrait, fie. 

SELECTIONS from the WORKS of CHARLES READE. Edited, with an Introduction, by Mrs. Alexander Ireland. 

“ It was decidedly a happy thought to weave together into one convenient volume * Selections from the Works of Charles Reade/ and Mrs. Ireland deserves credit for the judgment and 

skill which she has brought to an Gbviously difficult task.The book abounds in clever s&yinns and speaking portraits.Every* phase of Beade’s literary work is, we think, adequately 

represented, and the value of the book is certainly enhanced by the warm-hearted but not too luudatory criticism which stands by way of Introduction. Another attraction is a capital 
portrai t the best, indeed, we have yet seen.”— Ln<l* M< <•.•*<;•//. ___ 

HUME NISBET’S NEW BOOK.—Immediately, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

LESSONS in ART. By Hume Nisbet. With 22 Illustrations in facsimile of the Author’s Drawings. _ 

“ A COMPETITIVE UTOPIA.”—On September 1, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

FREELAND: a Social Anticipation. By Dr. Theodore Hertzka. Translated by Arthur Ransom. 

‘‘Early last year Dr. Hertzka, a well-known Viennese political economist, published a book entitled ‘Freeland: a Social Anticipation/ The book quickly ran through several large 
editions, and before the year ended societies were beiDg formed in different pnrts of Germany and Austria preparatory to the organisation of a colony in which Dr. Hertzka s new economic 
views might be practically t ested. The author has been called a * high priest of the Manchester school,’ and 'one of the most acute of the acute epigo nes of Ricardo.’ ”— drnUt-man .s Jiat/azinc. 

Immediately, NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED.-Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

MYTHS and DREAMS. By Edward Clodd, Author of “ The Story of Creation.” 

“The author of that charming book, ‘ The Childhood of the World,’ has returned at last, in a delightful volume, to his first love, and has given us, in surprisingly small compass, a 
summary of all that has been thought or proved of late years about the origin of myths and popular religions. His pleasant little book skims bo lightly over the whole ground of comparative 
mythology, without dwelling too long upon controverted points, that the general reader as well as the professed anthropologist cannot fail to extinct from it an immense amount born of 
amusement and profit. The style is easy, incisive, and often brilliant; the examples are carefully and piquantly chosen ; and the book as a whole is a welcome contribution to the literature 
of the s ubject with which it deals.”— l‘nil MaH (iozttte. _______________________ 

NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 

OLGA’S CRIME. By Frank Barrett, Author of “ Fettered for Life,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. [5w? y . 

DUMARESQ'S DAUOHTER. By Orant Allen, Author of “ The Tents of Shem,” “The Devil’s Die,” &e. 3 vols. t*w y . 

MISS MAXWELL’S AFFECTIONS. By Richard Pryee, Author of " Just Impediment.” 2 vols., crown 8vo. [«*«<■%. 

ST. KATHERINE’S by the TOWER. By Walter Besant, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” Ac. With 

12 Illustrations by Charles Green. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

A CHILD WIDOW. By Mrs. F. H . Williams on. 3 vols., crown 8vo.___ 

A NEW ADVENTURE STORY.-Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

THE FOUNTAIN of YOUTH: a Novel of Adventure. By Erasmus Dawson, M.B. Edited by Paul Devon. With 

2 Illustrations by Hume Nisbet. 

“ 'The Fountain of Youth' is to be commended to every one who likes a rattling good story, full of fun, and abounding in incidents of the most startling and sensational character. 

It is seldom that a scoundrel is depicted with such power.Whether we regard its humour, or its pathos, or the remarkable descriptions of thingB seen or heard in lands as strange to most 

people as any under the sun, the work is one whi ch every render will enjoy.”— Scotsman. _______ _ _ 

MIS8 ALBERT’S NEW NOVEL.-Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

BROOKE FINCHLEY’S DAUOHTER. By Mary Albert. 

“Fearfully find wonderfully tragic is the life of ‘ Brooke Finchley’s Daughter/ and strangely ingenious is the method adopted by Miss Albert of guiding her heroine through the 
la byrin t hine ma z es of a 1113 sterious and distre ssing parentage to the lmpp'y culmination awaiting fill interesting heroines at the end of their sorrows .” — ia*>i ow I It raid. _ 

DICK DONOVAN’S NEW DETECTIVE STORIES.-Immediately, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth Bmp, 2s. fid. 

A DETECTIVE’S TRIUMPHS. By Dick Donovan, Author of “Tracked and Taken, 1 ’ “Who Poisoned Hetty 

Duncan?” Ac. __ 


GEORGE R. SIMS’S NEW BOOK.—Immediately, crown 8vo, paper covers, Is.; cloth, 1 b. fid. 

DAOONET DITTIES (from the “ Referee ”). By George R. Sims, Author of “ How the Poor Live,” “ The Dagonet 

Reriter,” Ac.__ _ ___ . 


MR. BESANT’S ROMANCE OF TO-DAY.—Immediately, Cheaper Edition, crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

ARMOREL of LYONESSE: a Romance of To-day. By Walter Besant. With 12 Illustrations by F. Barnard. 

_“Mr. Besan t has seldom, if ever, written a better or more interesting story *. When w e compare it with average fiction, we feel alm ost inclined to fall down and wor ship the volume.”— S/ a "for. 

THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly. Contents for August:—Captain Kitty: a Salvationist 

Sketch, bv Lillian Wassermann.—A MOORLAND SHEEP-FARM, by George Radford.—VERNON and the JENKINS’ EAR AVAR, by H. P. Roberta - SUMMER BEVERAGES 
for FAT PEOPLE, by Dr. N. E. Yorkc-Davics.-LD'E in an ALGERIAN HILL-TOWN, by J. E. Taylor, F.L.S.—FLOWERS and the POETS, by Spencer Moore.-A GREAT 
RAILWAY CENTRE, by John Suneome.- SOME ENGLISH EXPLETIVES, by Thomas H. B. Graham.—THE CRY of the SAXON, by M. A. Cortots. - TAGES on PLAYS, 
_by Justin Huntly McCarthy, M.r. —EF FORTS to wards the PERFECTIONfNG of the BOOK, by Syl vanns Ur ban. ___ 

SCIENCE-GOSSIP: an Illustrated Medium of Interchange for Students and Lovers of Nature. Devoted to Geology, 

Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Astronomy, Telescopy, Physiography, Scientific Photography, &c. Edited by Dr. J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.8., Ac. Price 4d., 
Monthly ; or of. per year, post free. 

London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly, W. 


Printed by ALEXANDER 3c SHEFHEASD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane; Published by HENRY Y1LLE11B, tl. Chancery Lane W 
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SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

WORDSWORTH'S GRAVE, and other Poems, 

By WILLIAM WATSON. Frontispiece, fcap. 8vo, half-bound, paper boards, 3s. (3d. 

“NOTE ON A NEW POET. 

Mr. William Watson has set foith a dainty volume of poems entitled ‘Wordsworth’s Grave,’ which hns found readers and 
admirers, no doubt, since the edition is’now well nigh exhausted, but which, nevertheless, has failed as yet to obtain in 
full the high recognition it deserves in critical quarters. It was only the other day, indeed, tl at Mr. llowclls chanced 
upon it, and spoke for it a few words of hearty commendation from the Editor's chair in //"</•« i-'s ; only the other day 
that Mr. Walter Besant picked it up in a friend’s house, and wrote well of it thereafter in the Author «is a rare and precious 
treasure of contemporary poetry.”— Grant Allen, in the Fortniynffy AvWeic, August. 

THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY. 


CATALOGUES. 

TfOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

JL promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on Application. 

DULAU 4 CO., 37. SOllO SQUARE. 


UCIENCE MASTER WANTED, qualified 

k_z to earn grants from the Science ami Art I lenartment. £i*«*i«cr 
annum guaranteed, but energetic teacher would earn considerably 
more. Address, stating qualifications, Ac., to E. S. Pkitxix, Director, 
Technical Schools, Tiverton. 


T O ARTISTS and others.—TO bo LET, 

excellent STI PIO and snug TlAt llEbOlfS qi'ARTEIW com- 
Lined, in central position, and midway Between City ami West-end. 
Studio has uninterrupted north east ami top lights. Cooking and 
attendance l>y resident housekeepers. Electric light, hall porter, &c.— 
Apply to lIoi>iAi:trLK, ttj and 66,Chancery Lane ; or to the Manaukr, 
■63, Chancery Lane. 


The Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of lta process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Boll, R.A., 
Unless, R.A ; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A. ; of the Fresco 
In Guy's Hospital; “ Spring," by Herbert Draper, Ac., Ac. 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


Paper, Is. rd, 

THE BEST BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING: H. 
1 Delightful books to hold.”— Saturday Review. 

1. MADEMOISELLE IXE. By Lanoe 

FALCONER. Serenth Edition. 

2. THE STORY of ELEANOR LAM-! 

BERT. Second Edition. ' 

3. A MYSTERY of the OAMPAGNA, i 

and A SHADOW on a WAVE. Second Edition. I 


; cloth, 2s. 

ANDY FOR THE POCKET IN SIZE AND SHAPE. 

I “ Dainty little volumes.”—A thenaeum. 

4. THE SCHOOL of ART. 2nd Edition 

5. AMARYLLIS. 2nd Edition. 

6. THE HOTEL D’ANGLETERRE, 

and other Stories. By LANOE FALCONER, Author 
of “Mademoiselle Ixo.” Second Edition. 

7. A RUSSIAN PRIEST. 2nd Edition 


London : T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Sqvare, E.C. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

vj WALES anil MONMOUTHSHIRE. CARDIFF. 

The CHAIR of CREEK is now vacant through the election of 
Professor Roberts as Principal of the Unix ersity College, Al*erv*-txvytli. 
The Council will proceed to the appointment of the now PROFESSOR 
in Septeinl*er next. The stipend of the Professor will he £:;.'>•* j*er 
annum. Applications, together with testimonials an<l references, 
should he forwarded la-fore Tuesday, Scpteinlier 8th, IS!*'. 

Kur turtlicr information a|.|.lj tu. Iron J ames, Registrar. 

Cardiff, August 4th. 1891. 

TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

NA WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

The DEPARTMENTS of ARTS, SCIENCE, and ENGINEERING 
and the NORMAL DEPARTMENTS for INTERMEDIATE and 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS will OPEN on MONDAY. o.Toitnt 5tii, 
1*111. The Lectures and Classes are open to Men ami M omen. For 
Protpectuses and information concerning Scholarship, 4c , jjpply to 

Ivor Jamk!), Registrar. 

University College, CardifT, 

August 11th, 181H. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

The Council of the University College of South Wales and Monmouth¬ 
shire is prepared to appoint a PROFESSOR of MINING. The stipend 
of the Professor will l»e £350 per annum. Applications, together with 
testimonials and references, should Ik* forward-'d on or Before 
TUESDAY, ScrikuiiKK 15m, 1891. For further information apply to 

lx on Jam.s, Registrar. 

Cardiff, August 12tli, 1891. 


TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

Tlie Council of the University College of South Wales and Monmouth¬ 
shire is prepared to appoint a LECTURER inGE<>L<t(;Y. The stipend 
of the Lecturer will he £200 per annum. Applications, together with 
testimonials ami references, should lw forwarded on or Before 
TUESDAY, Skitkmmkk 15th, 1891. For further information apply to 

Ivor Jamks, Registrar. 

Cardiff, August 12th, 1891. 


II 


THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, Including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art, 
The new Pamphlet, “AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art,’’ post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 1S6 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

COUNTY OF MONMOUTH. 

The Council of the I’uivcnD}'College of South Wales and Monmouth¬ 
shire is prepared to appoint a DIRECTOR of the STAFF of 
TRAVELLING TEACHERS in TECHNICAL SUBJECTS. to he 
established under the provision* of the Scheme of the Technical 
luctru' tion Committee, of the County of Monmouth. The stipend of 
the Director will he £350 per annum. Candidates for the post must 
send in their applications, together with testimonials and references 
to the undersigned, on or before TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER Utii, 1891. 
For further information, and for copies of the above scheme, 
apply to, Ivor Jauks, Registrar. 

Cardiff, August 12th, 1891. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 

Professor W. F. R. WELDON, M.A., F R 8 , will deliver, durimr th*’ 
ensuinu Session, a COURSE of LECTURES on “THE DKCAPnD 
CUUSTAt K.\," intended specially for Senior Students xxlm intend t » 
pur.-ue original investigations in Zoology. The Lectures will la* given 
twice xveeklv. eommem ing SATURDAY, Octoiikk ITtii. at 1« a.in. 

The GENERAL COURSE of LECTURES on ZOOLOGY, suitable 
for Students preparing for the various Examinations of the University 
of Ismdon, comnu-nees MONDAY, OcmukR 5rn at 4 p.m. 


TUDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 

X FOREST HILL, S.E., LONDON. 

Principals—Rev. Dr. and Mrs. TODD. 

Head Mistress—Miss M. TODD (Girton), Cambridge. 

Professors—Set-lev, King's Coll.; Dr. Dulcken, Rudolph, Loxrman, 
Louis Diehl, Signor Garcia, Larpent, Ferieio, Churton Collins, 4c. 
Full list and references on application. 

Large Gymnasium, Lawn Tennis Courts, Swimming, and Riding. 


CT. TAUL’S SCHOOL.—AN EXAMI- 

** NATION for filling up about FOURTEEN VACANCIES on the 
FOUNDATION will he held on SEPTEMDER 9th. For information 
apply to the Bursak, St- Paul’s School, West Kensington, M . 

CCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GEN- 

ky TLEMEN.—Sea air and homo life, with thorough educition and 
goo<l masters. Only txvelve are received Reference is kindly alloxvcd 
totln* Right Rev. the Lord bishop of Chichester, the Yen tin* A»«.h- 
deacon of Chichester; also to Miss Clarke. Rroiideshury Park, Loudon, 
N.W.. ami othei#.—Address E. A. It., Umh rdown. West Worthing. 


TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

vJ WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

COUNTY oFgLAMORGAN. 

The Council of the University College of South Wales and Monmouth¬ 
shire is prepared to appoint the following members of a Stall' , 
of Travelling Teachers in Technical subjects for the County of I 
Glamoi gun 

A LECTURER in MATHEMATICS and THEORETICAL I 
MECHANICS. 

A LECTURER in CHEMISTRY and METALLURGY. 

A LECTURER in (jEULOGY and MINING. 

ONEorTWO LECTURERSin MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

The sti|»eud of each Lecturer will be £.'oo per annum, together with 
travelling expenses. Applications, together with testimonials and | 
references, should lie sent in not later than TUESDAY. SEPTEMBER 
8th, 1891. to the undersigned, from whom further information in regard 
to the duties of the Staff may he obtaiuod. 

Ixou J.xmls ,Registrar. ! 

Can!iff, August 12th, 1891. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S LATBST PUBLICATIONS. 

PROCEEDINGS of tho GENERAL 

JL M EETINGS for SCIF.NTI FIC BUSINESS of the ZUULOGlC A L 
SOCIETY of LONDON for the Year 1891. Part 11 , containing the 
Papers lead in March and April, with 13 Plates, price 12s. is now 
ready, and may he obtained at the So* iktv’s On ice 13, Ilamxcr 
Square, W.l, at Messrs. Lom;m\ns, the Society'* Publisher# tl'atxr- 
uostcr Row, E.C. 1, or through any Bookseller. 


TNTERNATIONAL CONGRESS of 

-L ORIENTALISTS, 

LONDON, 1st to loth proximo. Orrn k . 20. Hanover Squire. W. 
Patron* —1I.RII. the Di rk of Cunxai’uiit; H.T.I1. Akchdiiu. Raixkk 
Hon. Presi-lcnts— M a Hurt* of Burikins and the Kxm. of Lvtt«». 
Pnnident of Organising Committee— The Right Hon. Loud II ai.> m i.v 
tion Members in :C countries, ami 150 "papers" can he couutcd on 
9 Governments, and 36 learned Ik* lies will he represented. Public 
bodies desirous of sending Delegates «*r at informing the Congro* of 
their Oriental work ; iH*rs<*ns xvishing t** hevoine Members, to lead or 

send papers t-o present- or exhibit book* or collections, should ... 

iricate with Dr. Leitner, Woking, who xvitl supply the Pi -gramme <-f 
Work ami other particulars regaiding the Congress. ltuilxvay and 
other facilities are offered to Members. 

Member's Subscription, £1; Non-Meinbei's Subscription for t'ougm* 
I'ul.’.ir.ltioCS, li . 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 

TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


The NOVELS ofJESSIE FOTHERGILL 

A L D Y T H. 

{Popular J'Mihou, now first iVs/W, will be remit/ itutit'diob'/i/.) 

THE “FIRST VIOLIN.” 
BORDERLAND. 

HEALEY. 

KITH and KIN. 
PROBATION. 

Eftch in uniform binding, in 1 vol., crown Svo, doth, (is. 

NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 


JUST HEADY. 

RULING the PLANETS. 

By MINA E. BURTON. 

In 3 vols., crown Svo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MU. B A 7. A LG KTT E’ S AGENT.’ 

VIOLET MOSES. 

By I.EONAM) MEBl'.ICK. 

Iu 3 Viil, crown Svo. 


BY TOF. AUTHOR OF "HER OWN COUKSKE. 

EVELYN’S CAREER. 

By the Author of “ Dr. Edith Romney.” 

In 3 vols., crown Svo. 


NOW READY. 

SO NEAR AKIN. 

By M. A. BENGOUGII. 

In 3 vols., crown Svo. 

“ A clever and original novd told with a humorous and 
artistic drhtssnmut which promises well for the future of the 
author.”— ^ 

44 4 So Near Akin * is a elevcr story, and if it is a fiisf book 
wc shall look forward with interest to its successor.” 

Si",,'bud. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘TOE DUKE’S MARRIAGE.” 

The ALDERMAN’S CHILDREN 

By JAMES BRINSLEY RICHARDS. 

In 3 vols., crown Svo. 

44 Throughout a sensible and well-executed story. Tin* 
author is a deft hand both in construction of plot’ and in 
descriptive matter. 110 hook is thoroughly enjojable.” 

At'mbtny. 


Hew and Popular Editions at all Booksellers. 

BY MARIE COEKLT.T. 

The Author of 44 A Romance of Two Worlds.” 

WORMWOOD: a Drama of Paris. 

In 1 vol., crown Svo, (is. 


BY MARY LINS KILL. 

BETWEEN the HEATHER and the 

NORTHERN SEA. In 1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 


BY AN ANONYMOUS AUTHOR. 

AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL. In 1 vol, 

crown Svo, Cs. _ 

BY 1TIE AUTHOR OF “NANCY.” 

ALAS ! By Rhoda Broughton. In 

1 vol., ciov n Svo, 6s. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majosty the Queen. 


WARD & DOWNEY’S 

NEW BOOKS, 

THE INSANITY of GENIUS, and the 

GENERAL INEQUALITY OF HUMAN FACULTY 
PHYSIOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. By F. J. NIS- 
BHT, Author of “Marriage and llerehty.” 1 vol., 
demy Svo, 14a. 

In a Letter about this Book. Professor HUXLEY 
writes :— 

“ Genius to my mind means innate capacity of any 
kind uliovo the average mental level. From a biolo¬ 
gical point of view, I should say that a genius among 
men stands in the same position as a ‘sport* among 
animals and plants, and is a product of the variability 
which is the postulate of selection both natural and 
aititicial.” 

“ Mr. Nisbet’s recent book on the insanity of genius 
contains much evidence which appears to show that tlio 
im>st distinguished men of each generation have had 
•some morbid element which lias crossed, or perhaps 
twit constituted, their gi eat nets.’*— Times (Leading 
Article). 

4 ‘ The book is a curious and interi sting one.”— Tint's. 

“Upon its pages where one will, one is confronted with 
matter of interest alike to the scientific inquirer anil the mere 
s ji-Io r of eutci laiiinunt.”—A'-.-oov/oy :..w, 

TWO YEARS AMONGST the 

SAVAGES of NEW GUINEA. With an Infrodmt.<»ry 
Chapter on North Qneetidnnd. By W. 1). PITCAIRN, 
F.R.G.8. 1 vol., crown Svo, ft*. 

“ Ilis experiences remind us veiy forcibly of those of the i 
eaily navigators. At one time his small vi’^sd is surrounded I 
by a swarm of natives, with whom his party does bailtr with 
diawn .-.words in hand, loaded revolver in hi-it, and Winchester 
rifles lying handy in the cabin; at another, lie himself is 
ashore, k'-eping a bold front in face of the treacherous mob, 
but feeling desperately nervous.”— Time/. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDIES By 

A. W. BUCK LAND, Memlar of the Anthropological 
institute. 1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 

“D as eeitainly brought together nn immense wealth of 
facts, and besides giving us his own criticisms, he hns stated 
the theories held by our leading authorit ies in paheontology, 
so t lint his book is a storehouse of information and speculation 
on the obscure beginnings of our raee.”--/o;'y T, [r.jranh. 

‘• The book deserves to be widely read .”—Morning Post. 

NOTES ON MEN, WOMEN, and 

BOOKS. By LADY WILDE. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ The whole is of a quality to ensure a warm welcome for 
the volumes to follow.”— World. 

AN- OCTAVE of FRIENDS. By Mrs. 

LYNN LINTON. Crown hvo, 6s. 

“ The book will be warmly welcomed.” -S> • 

A SUMMER IN KIEFF. By Isabel 

MORRIS. With Illustrations by Cochrane Morris, l 
vol., demy Svo, 10s. 6d. t Xow rt.tdy. 


NEW NOVELS. 


HUMBLING HIS PRIDE. By C. T. 

C. JAM KS, Author of “The New Failli,” “Tile Blind- 
iie.-s of Memory Earle.” 3 vols., 31s. (id. 

“It has good points and an excellent t<»nc. Consistent 
vigour is shown in the sketch of the central figure.” 

Monti,-/ P. st. 

after page shows that the author possesses true 


“Ri. 

humour.’*- Sp 

ORLANDO FIGGINS. By Mrs. Alfred 

MARKS (Mary ILoppus). Crown Svo, Cs. 

“ 4 Orlando Figgins* is a little tragedy in homespun, told 
with the greatest art and delicacy.”— A-h-,><> u.n. 


LANAGAN’S LOG. 

, Author of 4 


By 

Through 


CAPTAIN 

EDMUND DOWNEY F.M. Allen. 

Green Glasses.” .’Is. 6d. 

“This volume more than maintains the reputation its 
author has made.”— >V"/‘. 

THE TRIAL OF PARSON FINCH. 

By SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. Author of “John o’ 
Loudon,” kc. Crown Svo, 6.s. 

*• Is written with a simple directness which gives it an air of 
rcility, and the character of the parson is especially well 
draw i\.”—.%fii'btrd. 


WARD & DOWNEY, Youk Stuekt, W.C. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 

NOVELS. 

at All libraries. 

DONALD ROSS OF HEIMRA 

By WILLIAM BLACK, 

Author of “In Far Lochaber,” “A Princess of Thule,” &c. 
SECOND EDITION. 

3 vols., crown Svo, cloth. 

44 An admirable Hory. 4 ’—.ffAoi"i</<i. 

“uiic of tin- very ln-t of Mr. black's works, and his best is Very good 
indeed ."—1 llustrutcd Loiulon Xuvt. 

A MAN’S CONSCIENCE 

V>y AVEKY MACALPIXE. 

2 vols., crown Svo, cloth. 

44 Tie' studies of clnnirter arc cleverly consistent throualu u‘, and 
Mr. M-te.il|>iuc. with hi- -M.i d analysis of the fe-liir*«, can he |Mtlictie 

as well is hmiioious_The story is |»ow,-i fully wot U<**t out, an 1 vve aro 

lelt in thiiiht till the 1 i*-t as t*> the </< ni -. 

"An e \ 111 iu- ly iiili-n -tine and w.ll-wi men story."-— Scotsman. 

44 A dicnledly pleatant novel.”— Ura/dt-c 


STANDARD NOVELS 

FOR SUMMER READING. 

At prices ranging from ONE to SIX SHILLINGS. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 


IN SILK ATTIRE. 

A DAUGHTER of HETH. 
TIIREE FEATHERS. 
LADY SI LVERDALE’S 
SWEETHEART. 
KILMENY. 

SUNRISE. 

IN FAR LOCHABER. 


Cloth gilt , 6s. each. 


THE STRANGE ADVEN¬ 
TURES of a HOUSE-BOAT 

TnE rENANCE of JOHN 
LOGAN. 

THE NEW PRINCE FOR- 
TUNATUS. 


STAND FAST, 
KOYSTON. 


CRAIG 


By R. D. BLACKMORE. 

Price 2s., hoards; 2s. 6d., cloth. 


LORN A DOONE. (Thirty- 
tilth Edition ) 

CLARA VAUGHAN. 


MARY AN Ell LEY. 
CRIPP3 the CARRIER. 
CHRISTO WELL. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 

Price 2s , hoards; 2s. 6d , cloth. 


FAR from the MADDING 
CROWD. 

THE MAYOR of CASTER- 
BRIDGE. 

THE TRUMPET-MAJOR. 
A PAIR of BLUE EYES. 


TnE HAND of ETIIEL- 
BE1ITA. 

TWO on a TOWER. 

THE RETURN of the 
NATIVE. 

A LAODICEAN. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 

Crown Svo volumes, various prices. 


THE HUNDREDTH MAN. 
6s. 

THE LATE MRS. NULL. 
(Is. 

THE BE EM AN of ORME. 

fts. 

AltDIS CLAVERDEN. 6s. 


THE CASTING AWAY of 
MRS. LECKS and MRS. 
ALESH1NE, and THE 
DUSANTES. Board*, 2s ; 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE MERRY CHANTER. 
(Illustrated ) 2s. Gd. 


Other Volumes in October. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

Half-leather, 3s. 6d. each. 

AN OCEAN FREE LANCE 
THE FROZEN PIRATE. 


A SEA QUEEN. 

THE LADY MAUD. 
MY WATCH BELOW. 
JACK’S COURTSHIP. 

A STRANGE VOYAGE. 


A SAILOR’S SWEET¬ 
HEART. (YEN OR.” 

The WRECK of the “GR03- 
LITTLE LOO. 

JOHN IIOLDSWORTH, 
CHIEF MATE. 
BETWIXT the FORE¬ 
LANDS. Shor'ly. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING 

Paper covers, Is. each. 
SOLDIERS THREE. 

(Seventh Edition.) 

The STOR Yof the G ADSBYS 
(Fifth Edition.) 

IN BLACK and WHITE. 

(Sixth Edition.) 


WEE WILLIE WINKLE. 

[Sixth Edition.) 

UNDER th** DEODARS. 

(Fourth Edition.) 

THE PHANTOM »RTPK- 
S1IAW. (Third Edition.; 


Loudon : Sampson Low, Maiiston & Comi’anv, Ltd., 
St. Dunstnu's House, Fetter Lime, 
t. Street, E.O. 
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SATURDAY , AUG. 22, 1891. 

No. 1007, New Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sfc., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Justice : being Part IV. of the Principles of 
Ethics. By Herbert Spencer. (Williams 
& Norgate.) 

In each of the three sciences which Mr. 
Herbert Spencer has already surveyed in 
the light of his theory of evolution, namely, 
biology, psychology, and sociology, he has 
first collected data from less complex 
sciences and stated inductions made inde¬ 
pendently of evolution, and has then pro¬ 
ceeded to the main task of establishing 
principles of development. The science of 
ethics fell subsequent to sociology in his 
lan of publication, but fear of failuro in 
ealth led him in 1879 to publish the Data 
of Ethic *, while as yet only one out of ttreo 
projected volumes on sociology had been 
completed. The leading divisions of the 
Sociology were afterwards executed ; but 
in 1886 Mr. Spencer’s health failed so com¬ 
pletely that nothing was done for four years. 
At the beginning of 1890, he tells us, “it 
became again possible to get through a 
small amount of serious work daily.” 
Completion of the Principles of Ethics was 
decided upon. 

“ Led by my belief that my remaining energies 
would probably not carry me through the 
whole .... passing over Part II.— 

4 The Inductions of Ethics ’—and Part III.— 

‘ The Ethics of Individual Life ”—I devoted 
myself to Part IV.—‘The Ethics of Social 
Life; Justice.’” 

The Inductions of Ethics Mr. Spencer 
described in his original prospectus, issued 
in 1860, as “Thoso empirically-established 
rules of human action which are registered 
as essential laws by all civilised nations : 
that is to say, the generalisations of 
expediency.” The Ethics of Individual 
Life treats of that class of actions which can 
be judged right or wrong without bringing 
into consideration the interests of people 
other than the agent himself ; it lays down 
‘ 1 the conditions to complete individual life." 
The Ethics of Social Life, on the other hand, 
deals with actions which, “ though their 
results to self are not to be ignored, must 
be judged good or bad mainly by their 
results to others.” Justice is only one 
department of the Ethics of Social Life, and 
is concerned with the mutual limitations of 
men’s actions necessitated by their co-exist¬ 
ence as units in society.” Before Mr. 
Spencer’s treatment of Ethics closes, it will 
comprise a Part Y.—Negative Beneficence, 
or self-repression to avoid giving pain; and 
a Part VI. —Positive Beneficence, or effort 
to give pleasure. 

In the Data of Ethics, Mr. Spencer pro¬ 
fessed to indicate in outline a scientific basis 


for the principles of right and wrong. He 
did not set forth tho specific conclusions, but 
the Data implied these “ in such wise that, 
definitely to formulate them” required 
“ nothing beyond logical deduction.” A 
careful reader of the Data and of other 
provious divisions of the Synthetic Philo¬ 
sophy, will therefore not expect any great 
intellectual surprises from this new part. 
Indeed, as Mr. Spencer montions in his 
preface, it covers a field which, to a con¬ 
siderable extent, coincides with that covered 
by Social Statics, published in 1850. And 
he has not waited for the present opportunity 
before elaborating his views on tho nature 
of the state and tne limits of state inference 
in essays and magazine articles. Already 
books have been written in reply to them. 
The chief interest of the present volume will 
therefore lie not so much in the political 
views advocated, as in the method of con¬ 
necting them with truths of Biology and 
Sociology already woven into the same 
general system of philosophy. Mr. Spencer 
has discarded the supematuralistic interpre¬ 
tation of the ethical end which he had 
allowed to stand in his Social Statics. He 
no longer speaks of human happiness as a 
Divine end. And to this, which is perhaps 
little more than a choice of suitable expres¬ 
sions, he has added a definite deductive 
affiliation of Ethics on Biology and an 
habitual appeal to sociological inductions in 
support of deduction. We notice also with 
satisfaction among matters of style that in 
tho later book Mr. Spencer is able to dis¬ 
pense with much verbiage originally in¬ 
tended to attract the popular ear, and, 
consistently with the scientific structure of 
his whole system, to replace it with a wealth 
of illustration and suggestion from his 
accumulated stores of scientific and historical 
knowledge. And these improvements are 
of the more importance because to our mind 
it is a characteristic of Mr. Spencer’s method, 
that while special arguments taken severally 
leave the impression of logical feebleness, 
or at any rate, of vulnerability, any con¬ 
siderable body of his doctrine, read as a 
whole, either produces discipleship or ■ at 
least impresses powerfully the imagination, 
and decidedly “limits the freedom” which 
a critic feels in questioning its truth. 

In the Data of Ethics, morality was re¬ 
garded as an aspect of conduct at large; 
the flower of animal manners ; that by 
virtue of which life might lengthen, deepen, 
and mature. This was not to be sought 
only at the apex of development, among the 
human kind, but was discernible along tbe 
whole line of evolving animal nature. 

“ By implication,” Mr. Spencer says, “ there is 
a conduct proper to each species of animal, 
which is tho relatively good conduct—a conduct 
which stands towards that species as the con¬ 
duct we morally approve stands towards the 
human species.” 

A reader of Mr. Spencer’s Justice is too 
late to raise the question whether or not 
the conditions of animal life can, with a due 
regard to logic, be erected into measures of 
right and wrong. That question was raised 
in the Data, and the new volume is only for 
readers who have decided in his favour, or 
who are curious to see the detailed deduc¬ 
tions which can be made. “ It suffices for 


the present purpose, indeed, to sot out 
with a hypothetical postulate, and to limit 
it to a single species. If the preservation 
and prosperity of such species is to be 
desired ”—there emerge the conclusions 
wliieh now interest us. The real nucleus of 
Mr. Spencer’s interest appears to lie in 
human morality, and animal morality is 
only read as an introduction or a side¬ 
light. The ethical view, therefore, need 
not swoop the animal kingdom as a whole ; 
and need not discover that conduct which 
directly subserves the abundance of animal 
life in general without regard to species. 
At any rate, Mr. Spencer does not here 
attempt such a survey; and unless the forth¬ 
coming Ethics of Beneficence should supply 
hints, we are apparently left without ethical 
guidance so far as the dealings of man with 
other species of animal are concerned. In¬ 
deed, even international morality is only 
casually or indirectly indicated. The assump¬ 
tion is that Nature works towards life in 
general by preserving species singly, just as 
a father assumption is that the life of a 
species is the aggregate of the lives oi 
individuals belonging to it. Ethics begins, 
therefore, by generalising the conditions of 
preservation of the animal self and offspring, 
and now and again of wider, but still re¬ 
stricted, areas of life. Such generalisations 
Mr. Spencer entitles Animal Ethics, and he 
states three main ones— 

(1) Among adult animals individuals must ' 
receive benefits in proportion to their fitness to 
the conditions of existence, their power of self- 
sustentation. 

(2) During early life benefits received must 
be inversely proportionate to such power of 
self-sustentation. 

(3) There must be a partial or complete 
sacrifice of individuals where tho number of the 
species can be better maintained in that way. 

Tho third condition only applies where 
gregarious life prevails ; and if niceties of 
definition were not out of place in estimating 
work so continuous and inter-connected as 
the 8ynthetic Philosophy, we might question 
whether Mr. Spencer is justified in discus¬ 
sing in his chapter on Sub-human Justice, 
tho conditions of solitary animal life. He 
doos littlo more, however, than point out 
the very limited extent to which the scale 
of perfectness in individual constitution 
decides the allotment of life as between the 
several members of any species. Among the 
lower types, life is threatened by multi¬ 
tudinous causes against which individual 
superiority does not avail. It is as organi¬ 
sation becomos higher, and the roaches of 
practical adaptation become wider and more 
complex, that excellence gains room, as it 
were,- to tell its tale, and “individual 
differences of faculty play larger parts in 
determining individual fates.” What is 
meant by Justice becomes more dearly 
exemplified when we pass to the discussion 
of gregarious life. We have here in the 
first place a passive co-operation, in which 
a number of animals join one another in 
performing the same acts, and, in the second 
place, an active co-operation, in which 
they divide functions, some watching, say, 
while others graze; a distinction very 
familiar to political economists. And 
wherever co-operation of either kind is 
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profitable, there descends upon tlio fveo 
activity of animals a law of limit. “ Tlio 
acts directed to self-sustentation wliicli each 
performs are performed more or less in the 
presonce of others performing like acts,” 
and each must perform them subject to 
the restriction that they “ shall not seriously 
impede the liko pursuits of others.” Hero, 
it is clear, we have duties imposed by 
virtue of the social stato. Tlio “rogue” 
elephant who is expelled the herd for 
aggressiveness, or the beaver who is expelled 
the colony for idleness, aro transgressors j 
who provo to us the law. 

In impressiveness and importance of 
justice, there is progress when wo pass to | 
the higher animals, further progress from 
animals to man, and still further from 
savages to civilised man. Finally wo have 
our elaborate systems of law and of moral 
opinion. 

After picturing thus the emergence of 
justice as a feature of conduct and habit. 
Mr. Spenear thinks well to describo psycho¬ 
logically tho growth of the sentiment and 
idea which support it. Tho mechanism of 
psychical adaptation in general is tlio 
growth of sonsations, instincts, emotions, 
and intellectual aptitudes, parallel to organic 
changes. Tho soul, ns well as the organism, 
is moulded into fitness for tho requirements 
of life by constant converse with those re¬ 
quirements. Mr. Spencer knows that there 
is a logical snare awaiting him at this 
point in tho argument. Tho law of adap¬ 
tation has been generalised by survey of the 
lower orders of life. Is there not danger in 
extending it to social life ? Ho ventures, 
nevertheless, to infer that the highest typo 
of living being, no less than all lower types, 
must go on moulding itself to tho re¬ 
quirements which circumstances impose ; 
and he tries to identify psychologi¬ 
cally the process in the special case 
of justice. He uses for this purpose the 
substance of some of the corollaries which 
close his Principle* of Psi/chuloijy. Tho 
foundation is love of freedom, an egoistic 
sentiment. Tho “ego-altruistic” sentiments 
of the Psychology he now names “pro- 
altruistic,” showing how they- initiate social 
cohesion, and so call forth and foster the 
strictly altruistic sontiment of justice. When 
feeling has thus come into play it sustains 
a guiding idea. The freedom, impulsively 
cherished, is found to have a limit imposed 
no less impulsively. The limit is not to the 
blessings wo may enjoy. On the contrary, 
inequality is protected by it. But the liruit. 
is to the sphere of eacli man's pursuit of 
blessings, and it is the same for all men. 
No doubt practical men and even philo¬ 
sophers havo ignored these characteristics 
of justice ; they simply havo not appreciated 
and distinguished them. Glaueon’s famous 
depreciation of Justice is quoted as showing 
how equality of social freedom may bo over¬ 
looked ; while the just inequality of personal 
blessings has been denied by the Utilitarians, 
whose guidance in this question Mr. Spencer 
now once more repudiates. It therefore lies 
on the modern moralist to formally express 
the idea of Justice implicit in developing 
human intelligence, and this he does by re¬ 
stating the formula, which in Social St alien 
appeared as the “ first principle of ethical 


science.” It now stands thus—every man 
is free to do that which he wills, provided he 
infringes not tho equal freedom of any other 
man. 

The sterility and emptiness of a somewhat 
similar formula given by Kant for Indi¬ 
vidual Ethics has often been noticed by 
critics, including Mr. Spencer himself. 
Kant’s special formula for Justice is now 
quoted iu a note, and Mr. Spencer claims, 
perhaps too anxiously, that his own was 
framed before ho had made acquaintance 
with it. lie supplements his own formula, 
however, by an interpretation, intended to 
prevent a “ possible misapprehension,” 
which gives it a substance of an analogous 
kind to the implied hedonism which has 
sometimes been read into Kant. Tho free¬ 
dom it refers to is the freedom to act for tho 
sustentation of life. Here, as throughout 
the book, theory is illustrated and supported 
by sociological facts. Among primitive 
societies, the avenger of blood incarnates, 
as it were, tho wrong use of freedom, and 
the limit which merely equalises aggressions. 
Judicial institutions, also, are at first the mero 
substitutes and instruments of retaliation. 
But in tho finished conception of Justice 
aggression is seen to bo immoral, and 
punishment ceases to bo vindictive. 

The statement of the supremo formula is 
followed by a chapter on its authority, 
which shows us what kind of proof Mr. 
Spencer considers adequate forhispriuciplcs. 
Tho conception of Justice could not be ex¬ 
pected to evolvo and become definite other¬ 
wise than by gradual approximation. And 
a gradual approximation is actually fur¬ 
nished in tho historical course of religious, 
moral, and legal theory. Tho Old aud 
New Testaments, Kant, Homan juriscon¬ 
sults, Blackstone, Mackintosh, and others 
are quoted. That these authorities have 
merely dogmatised on tho basis of a 
priori beliefs is tm anticipated criticism 
which gives him occasion to re-state his 
well-known views as to tho validity of in¬ 
tuitions generally. Our intuitions have 
been stamped upon the racial intellect by 
long ancestral converse with facts ; and, 
moreover, their validity cannot bo impugned 
without using in tlio argument intuition 
itself. With regard to ethical intuitions iu 
particular, Bentham and Mill and their 
communistic disciples do not stir a step 
without unconsciously taking an intuitional 
foothold. The strength of the evolutionist 
formula consists in the corroboration which 
intuition and science afford to each other. 
The formula is an immediate dictum of the 
human consciousness, after this conscious¬ 
ness has been subjected to the discipline of 
prolonged social life ; and it is also a con¬ 
dition scientifically deduced aud historically 
verified, under which alone social lifo is 
possible. 

A similarly comprehensive interest in the 
a priori and the a posteriori ho during the 
remainder of tho book carries through 
detailed topics of legislation and politics. 
Lawyers have derived from the adjective 
“right” an abstract noun denoting tho 
privilege which legal rulers confer upon 
persons protected. This term Mr. Spencer 
uses, aud personal rights, property rights, 
and rights constituting the imperfect status 
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of women aud children, aro successively 
roviewed, though under a more special list 
of titles. These topics occupy 110 out of tho 
280 pages of the book, while about ninety 
pages follow devoted to so-called political 
rights, to tho nature, constitution, and 
duties of the Stato and to tho limits of 
Stato duties. 

Mr. Spencer’s views on political principles 
aro already familiar and fresh iu tho public 
mind. Of the other topics, land ownership 
is one worthy, perhaps, of special notico 
hero, both because it comes, in order among 
tho rights discussed, at a place where tho 
application of the formula begins to have 
an appearance of artificiality, and because, 
perhaps, in consequence of this artificiality, 
Mr. Spencer has now arrived at a con¬ 
clusion contradictory to his original one. 
Men have equal claims to the use of the 
media, light and air, in which they are 
immersed, and similarly equal claims to 
their standing room on our globe, and to 
the material from which their means of lifo 
must bo wrung. As historical verification, 
ho quotos tho customs of ownership among 
our ancestral tribes aud marks, and the still 
surviving customs of Russian villages. 
Modern ownership law in our country bears 
traces both of the original common right 
and of subsequent monopolisation by con¬ 
quering invaders, and at present unites 
supremo ownership of tho people with a 
delegated ownership distributed among 
individuals. In Social Statics an inference 
had been drawn from tho law of equal 
freedom, that tho State should resume its 
right to actual management of tho land, 
after compensating present holders. But 
now Sir. Spencer secs that this change, 
besides itsimpractieubility, would imperil the 
connexion which binds benefit to productive 
effort under the present system. The prin¬ 
ciple of ownership has apparently come into 
collision with a principle for distributing 
personal wealth discussed in the follow¬ 
ing chapter as the right of property. 
Labour must enjoy its own products. 
This latter principle is one recognised 
by very different systems of law, and by 
thinkers so different as, for example, Wollas¬ 
ton and Bentham. And consequently it 
has been commended by a strange variety 
of arguments. Mr. Spencer specially notices 
Locke’s justification, and claims that his 
own is a more valid deduction. The histori¬ 
cal variations of ownership law havo been 
partly due to need of adjusting the principle 
of giving to labour its own products, with 
the principle of men’s equal right to earth’s 
stores of material. The counter maxim of 
the Communists is virtually “equal division 
of unequal earnings.” 

Mr. Spencer’s deduction of copyright and 
of reputation as species of ownership is not 
so convincing as his chapter on the fight of 
property generally. This is not merely 
because they are less generally recognised 
by legislators. But tho truth is that our 
supreme formula might be carried through 
the species of legal rights more easily and 
convincingly if a more suitable preliminary 
classification of such rights wero made. 
Mr. Spencer himself has too much other 
work on hand to undertake the task, but 
there are political writers who might do 
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signal service to social science by under¬ 
taking a new classification of legal rights, 
on the basis of their effects on tho fortunes 
and actions of men, and their consequent 
significance for legislators. Such a classifi¬ 
cation would in my opinion removo copy¬ 
right, for instance, to a class of quasi- 
contractual rights ; and would invito for it a 
now theoretical justification. And it would 
also distinguish between legislation affect¬ 
ing the constituent rights of ownership as 
an institution, and legislation affecting tho 
distribution of those rights among claimants. 
To the first kind tho law of equal limits 
would apply, to the second the law of 
unequal benefits. Joseph Brough. 


“ THE WORLD S GREAT EXPLORERS. 

Life of Sir John Franklin and the North- It'est 

Passu ye. By C'apt. A. H. Markham, B.N. 

(George Philip & Son.) 

This volume, one of the “ Great Explorers ” 
series, records the career of one of the 
famous mariners who have entered the most 
inhospitable parts of the earth, and have 
enlarged the circle of human discovery. It 
is hardly correct to say that Sir John 
Franklin found a navigable way, through 
the Arctic Sea, from the Western Atlantic 
to the Pacific; in the existing state of our 
knowledge, indeed, the exploit seems to be 
nearly impossible. The honour of accom¬ 
plishing the North-Eastern Passage, from 
the shores of Norway to Behrings 
Straits, is due to Nordenskiold, a noble 
Swede; McClure all but completed the 
North-Western Passage, but from east to 
west, not from west to east, in the Investi¬ 
gator in 18.50-52 ; and no ship has yet left 
the coasts of Greenland and mado her way 
safely to thoso of Alaska. But Sir John 
Franklin explored the seaboard of North 
America and its frozen wastes with au 
energy and suecoss that have not been 
equalled ; he added a large domain to the 
sphere of geography ; he laid down his lifo 
in a brave attempt to effect tho mystorious 
North-West Passage ; and possibly he has 
indicated the truo course to bo foliowod in 
making that dread adventure. Ho was, 
also, a seaman of rare gifts, possessing the 
true heroic nature; and though the im¬ 
portance of a way through the Arctic .Son, 
in the interests of commerce, is comparatively 
small, and not what it was deemed to be in 
the seventeenth century, he not tho less 
deserves the honour of England, as ono of 
her best and greatest explorers. Wo have 
read Captain Markham’s book with un¬ 
flagging interest, and it admirably fulfils 
its proposed object. It gives us a succinct 
but full account of the incidents of Franklin’s 
noble lifo ; brings out clearly his grand and 
simple character ; and with a little exagger¬ 
ation, perhaps, but, in the main, with a just 
regard to fact, describes the results of his 
discoveries, and marks out his place among 
the renowned mariners, of whom Cook 
was, perhaps, the most splendid speci¬ 
men. Tho volume, we should add, is very 
well got up, and the illustrations and maps 
are good. 

John Franklin, born in 1780, was a scion 
■ of a thriving trading family which had 


settled at Spilsby in the eighteenth century 
The boy learned the rudiments at the 
grammar school of Louth—the seminary 
of Tennyson, and of Hobart Pacha— 
but at an early ago ho showed that 
passion for tho sea which has inspired 
so many of our famous seamen. He 
entered tho navy when in his fifteenth 
year, and took part, but as a subordinate 
only, in several of the groat engagements 
of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars 
with France. Ho was a midshipman in the 
Polyphemus at Copenhagen, a ship in tho 
hottest of the Danish fire; was signal 
officer of the Jlellerophon at Trafalgar, and 
was praised by his captain for “ zeal and 
activity ” ; and fought gallantly in the 
remarkable action of Commodoro I lance 
with Admiral Linois, in which Indiamen 
defeated a strong French squadron. He 
received a medal, also, for tho heroism lie 
showed in tho operations around New 
Orleans; and it was his fortune to escort 
tho Duehosse D’Angoulcme—the one man of 
the Bourbons in Napoleon’s phrase—on tho 
return to France at the Restoration of 181.5. 
Exploring, however, was tho real sphere, as 
was soon seen, of tho genius of Franklin; 
and he had gained distinction in this while 
still in his teens. Luring the armed truce 
of tho Peace of Amiens ho served under 
Flinders—a groat discoverer—in his voyage 
round tho Terra Australis, then a land of 
Spanish and Dutch legends ; lie shared in tho 
disaster of the Porpoise, a wreck, like many 
others, which fully brought out tho courago 
and skill of tho English sailor; and that ho 
was well spoken of may be gathered from 
the fact that his iiamo was givon to a group 
of tho Australian islands. At tho close of 
the war the strong impulso of tho English 
race towards exploring revived ; and Frank¬ 
lin was placed in command of tho Trent, 
with orders to try to reach the North Pole, 
in company with Buchan in the Dorothea. 
Tho expedition was one of great danger, 
and only attained the northern edge of 
Spitzbergen; but it gave Franklin a largo 
Arctic experience ; and it revealed to him 
the vision of Arctic adventure which ho was 
to pursue through his subsequent life. In 
1819 the Admiralty made a bold effort— 
the first of a succession of the kind—to 
explore the north of tho American Continent, 
and, if possiblo, to discover the North-West 
Passage—the darling object of great Eliza¬ 
bethan mariners. Parry' — an honoured 
name in Arctic discovery—was to proceed 
by sea on the llecla and Griper, and to make 
westwards through Baffin’s Bay; Franklin 
was to lead an expedition by land from 
tho settlements in tho bay' of the Hudson 
Company. 

We have no space to follow this voyage 
of Parry ; and shall morely remark that tho 
Jlccla and Griper made their way through 
Barrow Strait into Molville Sound, crossed 
the 110th meridian, never crossed bofore, 
and accomplished half of tho passage to 
Behrings Straits, tho extremo limit of this 
Arctic quest. Tho journey' of Franklin is 
of tho greatest interest; it is a tale of won¬ 
derful courage and fortitude; and it mado 
a largo addition to our knowledge of tho 
earth. In command of a small party of 
picked men he loft York Factory in the 


autumn of 1819 ; and having crossed the 
Saskatchewan and reached the Groat Slave 
Lake, lie wintored at a spot he called Fort 
Enterprise, far beyond tho last of the com¬ 
pany's stations. From this point, in the 
following summer, the travellers descended 
tho Coppermine, a stream discovered in 1771 
by llearne, one of the company’s servants ; 
and their canoes were on the Arctic Ocean 
in July, 1820, threading the intricate coasts 
of an unknown continent. Franklin ex- 
plored the seaboard for hundreds of miles, 
making eastward in ordor to draw near 
Parry ; but he was compelled to turn back 
at the approach of autumn, having ap¬ 
proached, however, that region of the coast 
which ho maintained thenceforward was the 
truo direction in which to seek tho North- 
Western Passage. The return journey was 
ono of appalling hardships ; all the Cana¬ 
dian attendants, savo one, perished; and 
Franklin, two Englishmen, and the single 
Canadian, haggard spectres, stricken by 
cold and famine, reached Fort Enterprise 
as 1829 closed. Tlieso sufferings, however, 
could not daunt an heroic nature, and 
Franklin was ere long on his quest again. 
In 1821-5 the Admiralty tried to enlarge the 
sphere of the recent discoveries. Parry was 
again directed to proceed westward, from 
Greenland, into the Arctic Sea; Franklin was 
to explore again tho northern verge of 
America, from tho Hudson Bay' Settle¬ 
ments ; and tho double expedition was to 
bo seconded by Boechy advancing from 
Behrings Straits, and endeavouring, in 
this way, to join hands with Parry. This 
voyage of Parry was less successful than 
the last, and Beechy did not get much 
beyond Icy Cape, discovered by Cook 
in 1778, on the northern edge of the 
Alaskan seaboard. But the expedition of 
Franklin was of extreme importance, if 
not marked with the tragic scenes of that of 
1819-20, and it produced results of the 
greatest value. Starting, as before, from 
tho shores of Hudson Bay, he attained the 
banks of the McKenzie, another river dis¬ 
covered by a man of the company, and 
going down its waters, he again reached the 
Arctic Ocean in tho summer of 1826. He 
now divided his party into two groups ; at 
tho head of one he made his way west¬ 
ward, and reached a point only 160 miles 
from that which had been touched by 
Beechy; tho other group proceeded to¬ 
wards the east, and attained the mouth 
of the Coppermine River. In this way an 
immense space of the northern coast line of 
the American Continent was seen by civi¬ 
lised man for the first time, and brought 
within the sphere of his knowledge ; and 
it seemed probable that the North-West 
Passage woidd soon be an accomplished 
fact. The expedition was home safe in 1827, 
after an absence from England of more than 
two years. 

These discoveries of Franklin, it might 
have boon thought, would have given a 
strong impetus to British exploring. But 
the failure of Parry in 182.5-7 to force the 
icy barrier of tho Northern Sea, diverted 
attention from this region ; and Polar ex¬ 
peditions were not made for some years. 
Franklin, who had been knighted after his 
last journey, was given a command in the 
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Mediterranean, and he was Lieutenant- 
Governor of Tasmania from 1837 to 1813, 
when, owing to a dispute with the late Lord 
Derby, ho was inconsiderately removed from 
his post. By this time the entire coast line 
of North America had been traversed; 
interest in the North-West Passage 
had revived ; and Franklin, though 
close on his sixtieth year, volunteered to 
attempt the daring venture. He set off 
on his last voyage, in the Erebus and Terror , in 
the spring of 1843, accompanied by a band 
of experienced officers, and by carefully 
choson and seasoned crews; and he felt 
assured that he would fulfil his mission. 
Wo can only glance at the mournful in¬ 
cidents and terrible results of this fatal 
quest; they will long dwell in the minds of 
Englishmen. Franklin was convinced that 
the best elianco of effecting the passage was 
to be found in following, at sea, the coast 
lino of the continent he had nearly explored; 
and he declared that could he once attain 
the point reached by him in 1819-20, it 
would “ be plain sailing then as far as 
Behrings Straits.” Having passed from 
Lancaster into Barrow Straits he wintered 
his ships at Beechy Island, on the extreme 
verge of the east of North Devon; and when 
the ice began to yield, in the summer of 
1840, the Erebus and Terror made their way 
slowly through the straits leading to the 
more open sea, which extends to Behrings 
Straits from the west of the Coppermine. 
The ice, however, closed round the ill- 
fated mariners, as they approached the shores 
of King William’s Island, after passing the 
coast of North Somerset, and they were 
imprisoned, in this way, for more than twenty 
months, though at a short distance only 
from Victoria Strait, which they hoped would 
take them into the wide Arctic Ocean. In 
the spring of 1847 a party reached the land, 
and left a record of what had occurred; and 
a few weeks afterwards Franklin died, still 
confident that the brave men he led would 
successfully accomplish the mysterious pas¬ 
sage. The Erebus and Terror, however, 
could not break through the icy walls in 
which they wero pent; and the ships were 
abandoned in the spring of 1848, the crews 
evidently being in the extreme of want. 
Not a single man of the ill-fated band ever 
saw England and her skies again. 

Expedition after expedition was despatched 
from our shores to discover the fate of 
Franklin and his men. America, too, gave 
noble aid; but though Collinson and 
McClure made important additions to our 
knowledge respecting the Polar zone— 
McClure, indeed, we have said, well-nigh 
accomplished theNorth-West Passage by sea 
from the east—the search was fruitless for 
a series of years. The devotion of Lady 
Franklin, and the skill of McClintock, at 
last laid bare the mystery long concealed, 
and proved what had befallen the doomed 
adventurers. The party, 105 in number, 
reached King William’slsland,from theships, 
on the ice, and they tried to make their way to 
the Great Fish Biver on the mainland, still 
at a far distance, in the hope of finding 
Eskimos and assistance. They were unable, 
however, to cross the frozen desert; a few 
attempted to return to the abandoned ships, 
but miserably perished in the attempt, the 


rest sank down, as they toiled onward, and 
died where they fell, one after the other. 
The record of 1847, and another record left 
behind by Captains Crozier and FitzJames— 
in command after the death of Franklin— 
when they set off on their last journey, some 
skeletons bleaching on the island wastes, and 
traditions of the Eskimo tribes, are nearly all 
that has been discovered about an enterprise 
begun under the fairest auspices, but ending 
in an appalling tragedy. Since that time, 
however, much has been done in exploring 
the spaces of the Arctic Seas; an Austrian 
expedition has discovered Franz Joseph 
Land, an unknown region ; Nordenskiold, 
we have said, has made the North-East 
Passage; and the Archipelago of Arctic 
islands, which spread westwards from 
Baffin’s Bay, has been visited and surveyed 
to a great extent. Yet the North-West 
Passage, as a navigable way, remains a 
secret of the Northern Pole; there is 
reason to believe it does not exist; and 
the subject has lost its peculiar interest. 
All honour, nevertheless, to Franklin and 
to his brave followers in their many 
wanderings. They enlarged the estate of 
civilised man ; they added fresh lustre to tho 
British name; and their chief has a just 
claim to the poet’s epitaph : 

“ Not here ! the White North hath thy bones, and 
thou 

Heroic Sailor Soul! 

Art passing on thy happier voyage now 

Towards no earthly pole.” 

William O’Connor Morris. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE, JOSEPHINE, AND MARIE 

Louise. —Marie Antoinette and the End of 
the Old Regime; Citizeness Jtonaparte ; The 
Happy Days of the Empress Marie Louise; 
Marie Louise and the Decadence of the 
Empire ; Marie Louise, the Island of Elba, 
and the Hundred Days. By Imbert do 
Saint-Amand. (Hutchinson.) 

These are five interesting books, one may 
even call them very interesting books; and 
it is rendering no more than justice to M. 
de Saint-Amand to say that the interest is 
of a perfectly legitimate kind. Dealing as 
he does with court life in the last days of 
the old monarchy, with the society in which 
Mme. Tallien, “ Our Lady of Thermidor,” 
played the most conspicuous part, 
with the intrigues that surrounded 
Josephine’s first elevation to power, with 
the influences that led to the practical 
divorce a mtnsa et thoro between Napoleon 
and Marie Louise, he yet eschews scandal. 
Not his at all the erotic lens through which 
Michelet surveyed the pageant of history. 

Indeed, a certain sanity of vision is one 
of M. de Saint-Amand’s characteristics. He 
can scarcely be a very young man if, as I 
gather, he won university honours in 1848, 
among such competitors as Taine, About, 
Sarcey, Paul Albert, Prevost-Paradol, and 
Victor Hugo’s son, Francjois Victor; and 
whether it be that “years” have brought 
“ the philosophic mind,” or that his judg¬ 
ment is naturally sober and equitable, he 
evidently finds it no difficult task to do 
justice to Legitimist and Imperialist, to the 
old world that came to an end with the 
Revolution, and to the new world that sprang 


from the old world’s ashes. Nor do his quali¬ 
fications as a popular historian end here. 

He has the gift of so marshalling his facts as 
to leave a definite impression. These are but 
short books on great subj eets; for M. De Saint- 
Amand is not at all content to chronicle the 
court life of his three heroines, and writes 
almost more fully about their times than he 
does about themselves; but yet, compara¬ 
tively short as the books may be, they tell 
their story, in many respects, better than 
some histories of greater pretensions. We 
seem, as we read, almost to see the crum¬ 
bling of Napoleon’s empire after the retreat 
from Moscow. We are, in some sort, 
witnesses of his gigantic efforts to keep 
Europe under his heel, efforts that cul¬ 
minated in the victories of Lutzen and 
Bautzen. Wo watch him falling a victim 
to his own overweening arrogance. And 
last of all, after the ultimate disaster of 
Watorloo, we are made to feel how broken 
he is, what a wreck of the old hero and king 
of men. All this is well told, with graphic 
touches every now and again, and not with¬ 
out the help of some original research among 
the archives of the French Foreign Office. 

“ Elle etait plus femme que les autres ” 
has been said of the Princesse de Lamballe, 
and of Marie Louise it may, I think, be 
said that she was “ moins femme ” than 
Marie Antoinette or Josephine. Of course 
great allowance must be made. She was 
scarcely more than a child when married to 
Napoleon. She had been brought up in a 
home which had reasons enough and to spare 
for execrating his name. The marriage itself 
was entirely one of policy, and in no sense 
of inclination. But still, when all has been 
said, the woman who abandons her hus¬ 
band in misfortune—who refuses to share 
his exile after sharing his throne—such a 
woman is not a sympathetic figure. No 
doubt tho Emperor Francis, her father, 
was glad enough to have her, and -j 
the little King of Eome, for hostages, and 
in his power. He could scarcely have so 
far braved public opinion as to compel her 
to remain separated from her husband if 
she had manifested any strong persistent 
desire to rejoin him at Elba or Saint 
Helena. “ She should tie her sheets to the 
window and escape in disguise—that is what 
I should do in her place,” said her grand¬ 
mother, Maria Caroline, Queen of the Two 
Sicilies, who yet had no cause to love the 
Corsican usurper. Shallow-hearted, with 
the duchy of Parma dangling before her 
eyes, with another husband in posse so soon 
as Napoleon should have shuffled off his 
mortal coil, Marie Louise shines neither as 
a wife nor as a mother : “ Moins femme 
que les autres.” 

As to Josephine, the whole story of her 
relations with Napoleon, from first to last, 
has a strong interest. It is clear that in the 
early days of their courtship and marriage 
she was rather startled than attracted by 
the ardour of his passion. There is a 
curious letter of hers, not quoted by M. de 
Saint-Amand, at least in these volumes, but 
probably genuine, which gives expression 
to the feeling with which she regarded her 
ardent young lover: 

“ I am frightened at the kind of authority he - 
wishes to exercise over all who surround him. 
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There is something in his piercing look that is 
strange and inexplicable, and yet inspires with 
awe even our Directors: think how a woman 
must bo intimidated by it! Nay, that which 
ought to please me—the forco of a passion 
which he describes in terms so energetic that I 
cannot doubt of its sincerity—is precisely what 
makes mo hesitate . . . Being no longer 

in the first flower of my youth, can I hope long 
to retain a love so violent as almost to seem like 
delirium ' ” 

No longer young, as she here says, essen¬ 
tially a woman of the old regime—a woman 
moreover who had seen much of life and 
had had no very happy experience of mar¬ 
riage—it is evident that, after her union 
with Napoleon, the ardour of his passion, 
the vehemence of love breathed in his corre¬ 
spondence, proved as before rather repellent 
than attractive. M. de Saint-Amand quotes 
several of the letters writton by the young 

f eneral to his wife during the brilliant 
talian campaign of 1796. They are sincere 
without doubt, though the real feeling in 
them takes ltousseau’s declamatory form. 
They r must often have seemed strangely 
excessive to the indolent Creole who was 
lightly passing her days in the Paris draw¬ 
ing-rooms. That her social charm, her 
grace, her tact, were of great use to Napo¬ 
leon is, however, unquestionable; as also 
that she came to love him as Marie Louise 
never did. 

The translation of these books may be 
described as fair—hardly more ; the rhetori¬ 
cal and less purely narrative passages of 
the original having suffered most in their 
transit from French into English. A some¬ 
what better rendering of one of the volumes, 
The Happy Days of the Empress Marie Louise , 
appeared in England five or six years ago, 
under the title of The Memoirs of the Empress 
Marie Louise. In the volumes now before 
me there are occasional Americanisms of 
spelling and typographical arrangement— 
“revery”for “reverie,” and the like—to 
which one accustoms oneself with difficulty. 

Frank T. Marzials. 


Shakespeare rom Standpunkte der Vergleich- 
enden Litteraturgeschichte. Yon Dr. W. 
Wetz. Band I. (Worms: Reiss.) 
Strasbourg, which from the strategic 
point of view bars the road from Paris to 
Berlin, forms in the intellectual world, as 
it did in the days of Goethe, rather a link 
between them—a point at which the inflow 
of alien ideas in both directions is, in spite 
of political antipathies, relatively facile and 
free. Of this fact we have been once more 
reminded by the treatise of Dr. Wetz, a 
prirat-docent at the Strassburg University. 
It differs, though hardly so much ns its 
author assumes, from most of its German 
predecessors. If it applies with un¬ 
paralleled perseverance (and, we must add, 
with almost unparalleled prolixity), the 
distinctively German comparative method to 
Shakspere, on the other hand the limits 
within which the method is applied, as well 
os the entire conception of Shakspere which 
dominates the whole, are as distinctively 
French. Tho pursuit of psychological 
analysis which occupies so much of French 
literature and French criticism to-day has 
found iu Dr. Wetz an advocate and expo¬ 


nent of ability, though his hand is somo- 
what heavy and his touch somewhat over- 
urgent and peremptory. His conceptiou of 
Shakspere, again, is essentially that of M. 
Taine, and, like his, is coloured by tho 
habit of contrasting him with Corneille. The 
same unmeasured insistence on “ passion,” 


suades himself, and in part actually believes, 
that his base conduct is not really such ? 
Alas, the moral self-questionings of Falstaff 
and tho flattering uuction which as their 
result ho laid to his soul form a chapter of 
his history which Shakspere has not writton 
and could not write. They concerned, not 


the same neglect of “understanding” as 1 his glorious old pagan, whoseonly “passion” 


a factor in his dramatic world, meets us 
here. Corneille is, obviously, very unlike 
Shakspere; and the comparison of the two 
is in many ways very instructive ; but it is 
one of the dangers of the comparative 
method that a very great unlikeness is easily 
identified with an absolute antithesis, and 
then becomes merely a seduction to error. 

This danger has not, we think, been wholly 
avoided by Dr. Wetz. The contrast with 
Corneillo certainly enables him to bring out 
some good points — e.g., the rarity in Shak¬ 
spere of purely moral motives and purely 
moral conflicts; the obscuration by passion 
of understanding and of conscience; the 
prevalence of incomplete self-consciousness, 
that is, in the last resort, of illusion. But 
he presses these, in themselves valid ideas, 
very hard. Thus, he appears to us to 
abuse language when (p. 180 f) he repre¬ 
sents Brutus’ “reason” as the “corrupt 
advocate of passion.” Dr. Wetz thinks 
the soliloquy, “ It must be by his death,” 

&c., a final proof of his case. By reason 
Brutus is led to a conclusion opposed to 
reason; he is therefore “ blinded by 
passion.” But to be blinded by passion is 
to ignore what in calmer moments one 
perceives. Yet we have no reason to 
suppose that Brutus’ conclusion was one of 
which at any time of his life he would 
have disapproved ; it is the legitimate and 
even inevitable outcome of his principles 
and character. Nor does the reasoning 
itself show any trace of passionate pre¬ 
cipitance. It advances slowly, reluctantly, 
by main force driven to its goal; and the 
conclusion is not triumphantly embraced, 
but sternly and sadly submitted to. It 
sounds odd, again, to have adduced as a 
“ kindred ” instance of reason brought to 
the service of “ passion,” the jesting argu¬ 
ments which the sworn bachelor Benedict 
(“ Much Ado,” ii. 3) discovered for con¬ 
senting to be married : 

“ Love me! why, it must be requited. . . . By 
my troth it is no rddition to her wit, nor no 
great argument of her folly, for I will bo 
horribly in love with her! . . . No, tho world 
must bo peopled. When I said, I should die a 
bachelor, I did not think I should live till I 
were married.” 

Upon which Dr. Wetz remarks, guilelessly, 
that “ his young love is not less fertile in 
reasons for its own justification, than his 
previous repugnance to marriage had shown 
itself.” But Benedict, of all Shakspere’s 
lovers, is the least passionate and the least 
liable to illusion at his own hands. He knows ! 
what he is about, and is concerned, not in i 
the least to satisfy his moral sense that it is 
right to love, but to discover witty retorts to 
the “odd quirks and remnants of wit” 
which I “ may chance to have brokon upon 
me, because I have railed so long against 
marriage.” With even greater perversity 
a “ moral blindness ” is ascribed to Falstaff, 
who (under the influence of passion) per- 
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was humour, and for whom conscience was 
at most something which made Hal at times 
an uncompliant comrade, but somo ex- 
I’uritau elder of the next age, continuing 
in his debasement the old habits of self¬ 
questioning, but finding difficult answers. 
Evon where “passion” really exists, Wetz 
appears to exaggerate its illusive power. 
Chapter IX. opens with a glowing descrip¬ 
tion of the passion of love in Shakspere : 

“ Love lias with him something of the force of 
a natural power, and yet at tho same time some 
of the sanctity of a religion. It overcomes the 
lovers liko a destiny—nothing can make head 
or prevail against it. For the youths and maidens 
whose heart is touched by the sweet passion, 
no happiness, no aim, exists beside the object 
of their love.” 

And so forth. These eloquent sentences 
obviously fall in very aptly with Dr. Wetz’s 
general formula of Shaksperean action, 
which we may express by “ Passion + x = 
Passion.” They express very well the 
quality of one class of Shaksperean lovers, 
with Borneo and Juliet at their head. But 
they leave out of sight another equally 
characteristic class, who in their turn have 
been specially singled out by Kreyssig, those 
whose love, though deep and strong, is as 
far as possible from blinding them to other 
aims and considerations. Portia, who risked 
the loss of Bassanio rather than break her 
father’s mandate, and who on tho eve of her 
wedding had detachment of mind enough 
to undertake, half for the jest’s sake, a 
difficult enterprise in the servico of his 
friend, was not tho sort of lover who, to 
quote Wetz once more, “ forgets father and 
mother and whatever was dear to them 
before as soon as these come in conflict with 
their love,” and for whom “ only one being 
in the world exists, to whom they belong 
with every fibro of their nature.” 

It will be seen that the defect of Dr. 
Wotz’s laborious book is tho common one 
of attempting to express by a too olementary 
equation the unexampled diversity of 
Sliakesperean phenomena. The antithesis 
of passion and reason, which he illustrates 
with great ingenuity but little self-control, 
seems to be a particular and limited case of 
the profounder and really universal law, 
that with Shakespere all expression what¬ 
ever is a function, not of universal reason, 
but of individual character. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this defect, however, the book is strewn 
with suggestive and often felicitous observa¬ 
tions, and, if not exactly epoch-making, 
deserves note as a vigorous essay in that 
science of Shakspere’s art towards the con¬ 
struction of which modern criticism is slowly 
advancing. 

C. H. Heufort). 
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The Three Miss Kings. By Ada Cambridge. 

(Heinemann.) 

Mumbling his Pride. By Charles T. C. 

James. In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 
Whom God hath Joined. By Fergus Hume 1 

In 3 vols. (White.) 

On Heather Mills. In 2 vols. (Alexander 

Gardner.) 

The Risen Bead. By Florence Marryat. In 

2 vols. (Spencer Blackett.) 

The Magic of the Pine Woods. By Rosa 

Mackenzie Kettle. (Fisher Unwin.) 

A Group of Noble Barnes. By Thomas Hardy. 

(Osgood, McHvaine & Co.) 

It would not be a very difficult matter to 
pick holes in The Three Miss Kings. The 
author is occasionally too effusive about 
female dress and personal appearance. 
Then she seems to set herself somewhat 
strenuously to demonstrate how it is possible 
to combine the opposite attractions of Robert 
Elsmere and of Molly Baum, to preach ultra¬ 
liberal theology and prattle with girlish 
enthusiasm about Nellie King “ looking 
dazzlingly fair under the gaslight in the 
white dress that she had worn at the 
club ball, and with dark roses at her 
throat and in her yellow hair,” and “ play¬ 
ing Schubert’s A Minor Sonata ravish- 
ingly,” not to speak of “Mr. Westmore¬ 
land, who, leaning over the other end of the 
piano on his folded arms, was openly sigh¬ 
ing his soul into his lady’s face.” But it 
will be impossible for any fair-minded 
reader of The Three Miss Kings to keep up 
an attempt to read it hypercritically for 
any length of time. For Miss Cambridge 
has the power of infecting others with her 
own “go,” and her enthusiasm for the 
three girls of her creation. Elizabeth 
King’s association with Kingscote Yelverton, 
the rather too middle-aged lay preacher 
whom she secures as a husband, may be 
a trifle improbable, and her rejoicing over 
her happiness in securing him may be ex¬ 
cessive. Patty teases her newspaper man, 
Paul Brion, too much ; and Eleanor should 
either have married the wooden Westmore¬ 
land at once, or not have married him at all. 
But the three girls, fresh from their native 
seclusion in Australia, will, by their simple 
natural beauty, lift off their feet all who 
read of them here, just as they lift off their 
feet Mrs. Duff Scott, the indomitable match¬ 
maker, and all with whom they come in 
contact in Melbourne and England. The 
Three Miss Kings is full of movement— 
the movement of real, unconventional, and 
yet not Bohemian life. It is a relief after 
the appalling amount of introspection we 
have recently had in fiction. 

Mumbling his Pride is a thoroughly con¬ 
scientious three-volume performance, and a 
strong novel besides, although of a rather 
old-fashioned kind. It contains a plethora 
of villains and villanies. Oscar Gliddon, 
Dr. Specifer, and the Rev. Henry Marden 
are, in fact, almost incredible scoundrels. 
It seems impossible that a girl, in herself so 
simple and pure as Laura Delius, should 
have allowed herself to be attracted, much 
less seduced, by a dilettante voluptuary 
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like Gliddon, while the motive for Specifer’s 
maniacal hatred to John Horlock, the black¬ 
smith hero of the story—the mere fact 
that he is the son of the woman Specifer did 
not marry—is preposterously inadequate. 
John Horlock, however, the blacksmith who 
is conscious of a destiny above the anvil and 
even the duties of a churchwarden, but who 
is nevertheless ready to be hanged for a 
crime of which he is innocent rather than 
disclose the secret of the woman he loves, is a 
good sketch. Henry Marden, also, Specifer’s 
accomplice and tool, who yet turns upon his 
master in the end like the grotesque Sancho 
Panza that figured in Mr. Julian Haw¬ 
thorne’s torso of a novel, Fortune's Fool, is 
very effective. But out of sight the best por¬ 
traits in Mumbling his Pride are those of the 
rough, trustful, but sagacious farmer, who 
brightens the whole book, his rather queru¬ 
lous wife, their daughter Bose, and her 
unfortunate and inarticular but loyal lover, 
Lang Willum. These four are better than 
anything of the kind that has appeared in 
fiction for some years. The plot, too, is 
exciting, well thought out, and well worked 
out. The close, however, is rather weak and 
boarding-school girlish. 

The author of The Mystery of a Hansom 
Cab both descends and ascends in Whom 
God hath Joined. There is in it not nearly 
so much cleverness of the amateur detective 
sort as there is in the story which first 
brought Mr. Hume into repute, or even in 
his much more recent Monsieur Judas. On 
the other hand, it is much the most careful 
piece of writing that Mr. Hume has given 
to the public. It is indeed too ambitiously 
conventional, in the lesson which it teacher 
—that a woman ought not to devote 
herself to her child to the neglect of 
her husband — in the portrait of the 
sensual Creole adventuress, to whom the 
neglected husband flees, and in the con¬ 
trast between the husband with “ his sun¬ 
burnt face, fair moustache, merry blue eyes, 
and stalwart figure,” and the wife “ with 
her fragile frame, her pale serious face and 
smooth coils of lustrous golden hair.” The 
character of Eustace Gartney, the cynic and 
poet, who is sorely tempted to become a 
scoundrel, and who sees no particular harm 
in trying to seduce his cousin’s wife, but 
who yet acquits himself nobly, is drawn 
with care, while the Scotch Master of Otter- 
burn, and the sprightly Australian girl who 
teases him, are good foils to that painfully 
sombre couple the Erringtons. Still, as 
already said, all this is conventional, though 
good in its way. 

In spite of crudities and inequalities of 
all sorts, On Heather Mills is an exceptionally 
promising story. The first chapter is the 
worst. In it the author, who is evidently 
of Scotch blood, sets himself deliberately to 
play to an English gallery by producing 
that hideous burlesque of Northern humour 
known as “ wut.” He tells us that “the chief 
products of Scotland are deer, grouse, sheep, 
whisky, and poor students; its principal 
amusements, curling, theological discussions, 
and heresy hunts,” and that “ suicide is 
practically unknown north of the Tweed, it 
being nearly impossible to find a tree large 
enough to hang one’s self on.” Fortunately 


the author virtually exhausts this weak 
vein in the first chapter, although it is to 
be regretted that when he was engaged in 
limning the company assembled in the 
Highland country house of the Earl of 
Mayfair, he should have given to one of them 
the Dame of “Professor Tinder” and to 
another the name of “Professor Rough- 
skin.” Perhaps also the tragical adventures 
of the Mellis-Strong party in a bleak 
Highland district savour a little too much of 
the incredible. But once this is got over, 
it must be allowed that strength—of feeling, 
of style, of everything—is the note of On 
Heather Mills. Never surely was a man 
born with such a positive genius for self- 
sacrifice as Malcolm Strong. He watches 
over May Mellis while her parents are still 
alive. When they are dead he marries her, 
much more to protect her than to please 
himself. Then, that she may legitimately 
gratify a passing fancy by marrying his 
cousin, Gerald Balfern, he obligingly allows 
himself to be considered drowned. When 
Gerald proves unworthy of the trust reposed 
in him and becomes a dangerous drunkard, 
Strong once more appears on the scene as 
May’s protector in the character of the deaf 
pock-pitted menial Robson. Finally, when 
Gerala dies, Strong allows May to return 
to Australia without revealing himself, 
an ending which most readers of On Heather 
Mills will declare to be a mistake. Strong may 
be an unnatural, but he is a very striking 
character. The politics and socialism of 
the writer of On Heather Mills, as they are 
reproduced in the remarkable conversations 
which take place in Lord Mayfair’s country- 
house, and in Strong’s life at the London 
Docks, may be notable for ambition rather 
than performance. But although he—or is 
it she?—has not disciplined his (or her) 
powers of thinking and of writing, there 
is no doubt whatever as to the reality of 
these powers or as to the moral certainty 
that their author will yet do something 
notablo in fiction. 

The writer, who is still best known as 
Miss Florence Marryat, is seen to greater 
advantage in The Risen Bead than in most of 
the stories she has published for some time. 
Not, indeed, that the plot is an exceptionally 
strong one, or that any morally distin¬ 
guished personages are associated with it. 
But there are not too many incidents 
crowded into it; and Miss Marryat’s 
aristocracy are, for once, not odiously 
vulgar, even although they include “ three 
ladies in fashionable evening wraps with 
tasteful negliges upon their heads.” The 
Risen Bead is, too, wonderfully free from 
slang and solecisms. Then, what with 
a baronet who believes he has com¬ 
mitted bigamy, but has not, and is saved 
from committing suicide by his own son, 
only to do his best to blow that young 
man’s brains out; a wife who is believed to 
be dead, and believes herself to be dis¬ 
honoured, but is neither; a preternaturally 
shrewd family lawyer; and a youth who 
knows neither his father nor his mother, 
the reader fares very well indeed. The 
story is very badly off for a heroine, for 
that eminently book-muslin young woman, 
Lily Osprey, does not count for much. Yet 
Miss Paget, who is really Lady Diana 
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Loftua, and Lady Culwarren, the mother of 
the second most important young man in 
the book, are among the best of Miss 
Marryat’s female croations—although Lady 
Culwarren is a trifle too fussy for her 
“ station ” in What-is-called-Society. 

There is nothing very remarkable in The 
Magic of the Pine Woods ; it is, like most 
stories from the same pen, a trifle too 
sweetly pretty. It contains some exception¬ 
ally attractive girls and their “ aunts,” who, 
including at least one of the aunts, are quite 
ready to get married when asked in the 
right way by the right men ; a live lord who 
is a good man; and a very fine specimen of 
the country parson—not to speak of Mark 
Avenell, who is temporarily doubtful about 
his parents’ marriage certificate. Then 
there iB no more startling incident in the 
story than a poaching affray. Nor is there 
any truly bad character in it. There is 
indeed a siren, Melanie by name, who has in 
her time flirted too much with both Lord 
Danebrook and Mark Avenell, and who, 
even in these pages, flirts too much with the 
fine specimen of a country parson. But 
then she repents of such very mild sinning 
as she does indulge in ; and she has also the 
art of dressing with taste, for does she not 
know the value of “ some bit of bright 
colour, a scarlet cloak, flower, or feather, a 
touch of maize or crimson to stand out from 
the sombre green of the pine woods and 
purple heather beds?” As all ends well, 
The Magic of the Pine Woods is likely to be 
enjoyed at least as much as any other of 
Miss Kettle’s books, and is more artistic 
than the majority of them. 

Mr. Hardy’s volume of stories, told some¬ 
what after the Decameronian fashion by 
members of a Wessex Field and Anti¬ 
quarian Club, as a relief from “ the 
regulation papers on deformed butterflies, 
fossil ox-homs, prehistoric dung mixens, 
and such like,” is so characteristic of him in 
style, in humour, and in general conceptions 
of life, that even if one had stumbled on it 
published anonymously at a railway book¬ 
stall, one would have declared it to be by 
the author of A Pair of Blue JEges. For 
nearly all “ the noble dames ” whose stories 
are told here have nearly as tragic a fate in 
store for them as the girl with the blue 
eyes who loves not wisely, but onco too 
often. There is hardly one of them but 
succeeds in securing at least two husbands. 
Sometimes she is married to the two at one 
and the same time; but oftener she marries 
her lovers in succession, who treat her very 
differently. Even Mr. Hardy’s fantastic 
humour has never taken a more grue¬ 
some shape than in the fearfully and 
wonderfully barbarous device resorted 
to by Lord Uplandtowers to destroy his 
wife’s affection for his predecessor. Some 
of Mr. Hardy’s clever feats, indeed, savour 
too much of the character of tours de force ; ] 
thus the double passion for and rejection of 
Dorothy in “ lady Mottisfount ” involve 
too large a draft on one’s credibility. Yet 
there is not one that is not worthy of the 
author. The first and the last stories are 
the most enjoyable of the series. Mr. 
Hardy’s power of plot construction was 


indeed never more strikingly illustrated 
than in “The Honourable Laura.” 

William Wallace. 


TWO SOCIOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

Modern Humanists. By John M. Robertson. 
(Sonnenschein.) The author terms his essays 
“sociological studies,” and his “humanists” 
are Carlyle, Stuart Mill, Emerson, Matthew 
Arnold, Buskin, and Spencer. In theology, 
Mr. Robertson is a disciple of the late Mr. 
Charles Bradlaugh. He belongs to that rigid 
school of anti-theists who like the name 
“Atheist” better than the more fashionable 
and also more flabby name “ Agnostic.” This 
school prides itself on its Biblical criticism and 
its philosophy. Tho former consists mainly in 
the detection of verbal inaccuracies and the 
adoption of the most heterodox of the ideas of 
the German thinkers. The quality of its 
“ philosophy ” may be judged from Mr. 
Robertson’s remark that “ the consistent 
Pantheist, if such a one there be, knows that 
between him and the philosophical Agnostic or 
Atheist there is no difference save that of name; 
that tho position of Spinoza, logically worked 
out, is just the position of Mr. Bradlaugh or 
Mr. Spencer, stripped of certain irrelevancies of 
formula ” (p. 18). The members of this school 
are, for the most part, honest and sturdy 
champions of tho right as they see it. Their 
defect is mental rather than moral. They 
want imagination, and, as a consequence, their 
sense of humour is weak. This causes them to 
see things out of their duo proportion, and 
makes them bad critics. Evidently, Mr. 
Robertson has done his best to understand and 
render justice to the eminent men about whom 
he discourses. His failure is due to a want of 
understanding rather than to defective know¬ 
ledge. His theological bias is as great and of 
the same order, though differently developed, 
as the theological bias of any pastor of Littlo 
Bethel or high Anglican priest. Just as these 
would fail to appreciate rightly Carlyle, or 
Ruskin, or Arnold, or Spencer, so Mr. Robert¬ 
son fails. He does not understand them all 
round, but only in relation to his dogma. In 
Carlyle, for instance, he discerns one who 
“blustered privately of an ‘Exodus from 
Houndsditch,’ but never spoke publicly a plain 
word to such effect.” Nevertheless, the fact is 
that, somehow, Carlyle’s attitude toward 
Christianity was never really misunderstood, 
although he was not accustomed to express 
himself on the subject in the terms which woidd 
have most delighted a Hall of Science audience. 
But this, to Mr. Robertson, is a fatal defect in 
character, and he finds in Carlyle’s portrait “ an 
innate oppugnancy, written also in the harsh 
and indelicate mouth, with its dyspeptic fold ” 
(p. 9); and in Carlyle himself, “ antagonism, 
oppugnancy, negation, clearness of conviction 
only that people are wrong ” (p. 8). In the 
same way Emerson, who, Mr. Robertson 
admits, has merits, becomes “ as conven¬ 
tional, as inanely clerical as Carlyle ” when he 
says “unlovely, nay frightful, is the solitude 
of the soul which is without Godin the world.” 
And Mr. Matthew Arnold stands condemned 
for maintaining (as Mr. Robertson fancies) that 
“the legality of marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister is incompatible with a sound 
remnant and his dogma that nothing is 
righteousness but the method and secret of 
Jesus Christ.” When we road comments like 
this we realise how needful is the sense of 
humour to critical sanity; and we wonder why 
a man of Mr. Robertson’s temperament seeniB 
fated to choose humourists, of all others, as the 
subjects of his study. Mr. Robertson is pains¬ 
taking and careful, and scattered through his 
book are thoughtful and suggestive passages. \ 


Yet, taken as a whole, it must be admitted his 
confessed “ sense of the inadequacy of the 
studies ” is well grounded. He pleads “ lack of 
due leisure,” a poor excuse, for there is no 
obvious reason why the book should havo been 
published at present. As it stands, it is not 
enlightening, and, if he had delayed, he might 
possibly have produced something better. The 
reading world would have found it quite con¬ 
venient to wait. 

Outlooks from the New Standpoint. By Ernest 
Belfort Bax. (Sonnenschein.) Wecannotcon- 
gratulate Mr. Bax on his latest book, or, to 
speak more accurately, his latest collection of 
miscellaneous papers. We opened it with high 
expectations, based on some excellent work 
already done by Mr. Bax with which we were 
acquainted. But the further we read the more 
were we convinced that the present volume is 
not worthy of its author. It is divided into 
three parts, the first containing two historical 
papers, very readable, and probably the best 
part of the book; the second containing six 
papers more or less socialistic, in all of which 
strong bias is more visible than critical insight; 
and the third containing three philosophical 
notes, none of them important, but reminding 
the reader of the time when Mr. Bax was an 
authority on such subjects. It is impossible to 
avoid the conviction that this work has been 
put forward, not because Mr. Bax had anything 
very particular to say to the world, but because 
his purpose was to make a book; and that, in 
the absence of such a purpose, few, if any, of 
these papers would have appeared or reappeared, 
as the case may be, in a volume. Nevertheless, 
while we feel bound to give emphatic expression 
to our opinion that tho publication is a mistake, 
we would not have it supposed that the book, 
even as it stands, is without value. It may 
fall short of Mr. Bax’s best, and yet be far 
from worthless. The paper called " The Curse 
of Law” would have been more effective if the 
subject had been treated critically and in its 
historical aspects—the causes of the existence 
of civil law being recognised, and its uses 
admitted, in place of a too sweeping denun¬ 
ciation on account of abuses—still, it is timely 
and, in its own way, useful. The present com¬ 
plications of civil law probably do more harm 
than good. Many actions covered by it might 
with advantage come within the scope of simpler 
criminal jurisdiction or be liberated from law 
altogether. The voluntaryism which Mr. 
Auberon Herbert wants to introduce into 
taxation might well be encouraged in many 
dealings between man and man now regulated 
by law. As Mr. Bax says : 

“ It is no use saying that law exists only for tho 
man who is insusceptible of honour. It creates tho 
man insusceptible of honour. ... If we are to bo 
subject to coercive law, let us be subject to it; if 
to morality or honour, let it be so; but do not let 
us attempt to link in an unnatural wedlock the 
two principles, and appeal promiscuously first to 
one and then to the other ” (p. 101). 

The application of the term “debt of honour” 
to debts which cannot be recovered by process 
of law is really significant of the prevailing 
sentiment on the subject; and, with less of 
meddlesome law, it may be readily believed 
more debts would become debts of honour. 
How far Mr. Bax’s argument helps forward 
the cause of Socialism, which he has so much 
at heart, is best known to himself. To us it, 
and much else in his book, seems like a plea on 
the other side. Socialism, as at present advo¬ 
cated, certainly does not tend to diminish the 
sphere of government. In discussing “ Indi¬ 
vidual Rights under Socialism,” Mr. Bax 
remarks that “the opinion is commonly held 
by those whose views of the things are deter¬ 
mined by the sound of words,” that the “ chief 
aim” of Socialism “is the annihilation of the 
freedom of the individual.” In saying Socialism 
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does not tend to diminish the sphere of govern¬ 
ment, and wo might add does tend to diminish 
individual liberty, we by no means assert that 
this is its aim, and so far as we are aware no 
one has ever brought such a charge against it. 
All that is said by those who arc opposed to its 
methods is that it aims at liberty, but its aim 
is so unskilful that it must inevitably miss its 
mark. Mr. Bax would be a more useful advo¬ 
cate if he understood the position of his op¬ 
ponents better; unless indeed—a not unlikely 
contingency—he then felt bound to go over to 
the other side. His tone and temper in the 
present work cannot be commended. Instead 
of trying to see all round a subject, as a philoso¬ 
pher should, and doing justice to every aspect, 
he shows impatience at opposition, uses epithets 
intended to be offensive far too freely, and is 
continually misunderstanding -— not wilfully, 
perhaps, but at least with culpable carelessness 
—the position and meaning of his opponents. 
And he is too much inclined, as modern Social¬ 
istic agitators generally seem to be, to attribute 
existing customs and arrangements to base 
motives consciously acted upon—a view of 
social conditions far from scientific, and an 
attitude of mind not worthy of a wise man. 
When not under his socialistic bias, Mr. Bax’s 
ethical standpoint is high. He is, or was, a 
disciple of Kant, with a clear understanding of 
the bearing of Kant’s principles on duty and 
conduct generally. His essay in the present 
volume, which ho entitles “ A Socialist’s Notes 
on Practical Ethics,” contains many indications 
of the clearness of his moral insight. Indeed 
this essay, if only he could have kept his “ King 
Charles’s head ” of Socialism out of it, would 
have been a piece of work well worthy of him. 
Looking at some of Mr. Bax’s past work, and 
comparing it with that now before us, our con¬ 
clusion is that his possibilities are still great, 
though his latest achievement is disappointing. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Clarendon Press will publish, early next 
month, an edition of the Tenth Book of 
Quintilian’s Institutio Oratorio, by Dr. W. 
Peterson, Principal of University College, 
Dundee. Besides a revised text, based on an 
independent collation of several important 
codices, the volume will contain Introductory 
Essays on Quintilian’s life and work, literary' 
criticism, style and language, &c. It will be 
enriched, also, by a facsimile of the hitherto 
neglected Codex Harleianus—possibly the very 
manuscript which Poggio discovered at St. Gall, 
in 1416. Thoso who know what progress 
has been made in the criticism of Quintilian on 
the continent within recent years will look 
forward with interest to the volume, which is 
put forward at present as an instalment of a 
complete edition of Quintilian’s great work. 

With regard to the investigations contem¬ 
plated by the India Office authorities among 
the archives at Lisbon for documents and 
records throwing light on the period of the 
Portuguese ascendancy in India, “ A Portu¬ 
guese ” points out in a letter to Tim Times that 
a very complete and interesting collection of 
official documents has been published for some 
years at Lisbon, which embraces from the 
period of the conquest of India by the 
Portuguese in 1498 until the end of the eight¬ 
eenth century', under the title “ Collecyan de 
Tratados e Coneertos de pazes que o Estado da 
India Portugueza fez com os Reis e Senhores 
com quern teve relates nas paries da Asia 
e Africa Oriental,” por J. F. Judice Biker, 
Lisbon. 

Messrs. IIexry & Co. have in preparation a 
new series, entitled “ The Victoria Library for 
Gentlewomen,” which will be written and 
illustrated exclusively by gentlewomen. The 
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Queen has ordered two copies of each volume 
for the royal library, and the Princess of Wales 
is also a subscriber. The first volume of the 
series, which will be ready' in September, will 
be by Lady Violet Greville on The Ge/dle- 
iroman in Society, and she will be followed by 
Dr. Kate Mitchell, who will write on Hygiene 
for Gentlewomen. The claims of fiction will not 
be disregarded, arrangements having been 
made for new novels by, amongst others, Mrs. 

E. Lynn-Linton, Mrs. Alexander, Miss M. 
Betham-Edwards, Miss Iza Duffus-Hardy, and 
the author of the Anglo-Maniacs. Besides 
writing tho first volume, Lady Greville will 
also edit two volumes devoted to Gentle women's 
S/iorts, the contributors to which will comprise, 
amongst others, the Marchioness of Bredalbane, 
Lady Colin Campbell, and Miss Leale. Other 
volumes indue o The Home, by Mrs. Talbot 
Coke, Culture for Gentlewomen, by Miss Emily 
Faithfull, also works on painting, music, gar¬ 
dening, &c. 

The Executive Committee of tho Marlowe 
Memorial announces that the monument, which 
has been executed by Mr. E. Onslow Ford, 
A.R.A., will be unveiled at Canterbury, on 
September 16, by Mr. Henry Irving. 

A men legacy for all admirers of Dickens has 
just been brought to light. The familiar letters 
written by Dickens to Wilkie Collins during 
the years of their most intimate companionship 
and literary co-operation will be published for 
the first time in liar pi r's Magazine. These 
letters, edited by Georgina Hogarth, and 
further commented upon by Laurence Hutton, 
will be given in three instalments, the first of 
which will appear in the September number. 
They represent Dickens at his best, in the most 
active and successful period of his literary 
career (1851-1869), and they'give us new and 
precious glimpses of the man as well as of the 
author. The same magazine will open its 
September number with Skakspere’s •• Much 
Ado About Nothing,” with Edwin A. Abbey’s 
illustrations, and comments by Andrew Lang. 
There will also be an article on ‘‘Germany, 
France, and General European Politics, by Mr. 
de Blowitz; on “The Merchant Princes of 
London in the Plantagenet Ptriod,” by Mr. 
Walter Besant; a contribution entitled “Under 
the Minarets,” by Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, 
containing reproductions of paintings made 
by him in Constantinople, with descriptive 
letterpress and anecdotes; and a description of 
Chinese Secret Societies, by Mr. Frederick 
Boyle. 

Mn. TniSELTOX Dyer has in the press his 
new work Church Lore Gleanings, upon which 
he has been engaged for some time. The book 
is to be published by Messrs. A. D. Innes & Co. 

Messrs. Frederick Warxe & Co. announce 
that they will shortly issue a new and popular 
edition of Mrs. F. H. Burnett’s Little Lord 
Faunthroy, the circulation of which has now 
reached its one hundredth thousand ; and will 
shortly after publish reissues of Sara Crewe, 
and Little Saint Elizabeth, by the same author. 

Messrs. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston, have just 
published a Manual of Plane Geometry, on the 
Heuristic plan, with numerous extra exercises, 
both theorems and problems, for advanced 
work, by G. Irving Hopkins, Instructor in 
Mathematics and Physics, Manchester High 
School, N. H., with an introduction by’ Prof. 
Salford, of Williams College. The book is 
designed primarily for the author’s pupils, and 
secondarily for the constantly increasing num¬ 
ber of teachers who are getting more and more 
dissatisfied with the old methods of teaching 
geometry. 

Amoxgst works recently issued by the Society' 
for promoting Christian Knowledge aro The 
Ethics of Labour, by the Rev. E. Fischer; How 
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Three Halfpence built a Church, by Louisa 
Thompson ; Strength made Perfect in Weakness, 
edited by C. H. Cope; the quarterly paper of 
the Archbishop's Mission to the Assyrian Chris¬ 
tians, printed for the Mission; and The Un- 
Jinislied Promise, a hospital patient's story. 

Mr. W. Davf.xport Adams is about to 
publish, through Mr. Elliot Stock, a volume of 
essays on literature and the drama, entitled 
With Poet and Player. 

Messrs. Frederick Warxe & Co. will 
shortly add Shirley, by Charlotte Bronte, to 
their Crown Library, by arrangement with 
Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. 

One of our contemporaries remarking upon 
the growing difficulty in finding new subjects 
of interest for the exlnbitions that are becoming 
an annual institution among us—now that 
fishermen, inventors, health conservators and 
restorers, Colonials, Americans, Spaniards, 
French, Italians, Danes, and Germans, together 
with our own army and navy, have all had 
their innings—urges the claims of literature to 
have an exhibition in its turn. It is pointed 
out, no doubt with considerable truth, that the 
vast stores of the British Museum are practi¬ 
cally closed to the casual sight-seer, “ Nor,” it 
is naively added, “ would our national store¬ 
houses stand any chance of rivalry with a vastly 
inferior show that was accompanied by the 
more sensuous delights of the exhibition d la 
mode.” Of course such a scheme would include 
graphic illustrations of the entire process of 
book and newspaper production, the details of 
typography, tho entire processes of printing and 
binding, the manufacture of paper, with other 
kindred and subsidiary industries. The writer 
of the article will, no doubt, have the publisher 
and printer on his side; if he can show any 
benefit likely to result to the author, he may 
perhaps secure Mr. Walter Besant, and other 
literary champions, for his scheme. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The annual report for the year ending July 
31, 1891, which has just been issued, shows 
that during the past twelve months the Uni¬ 
versity Extension work under the supervision 
of the Oxford delegates, has made greater pro¬ 
gress than in any previous year. Since June, 
1890, 192 courses had been delivered in 146 
centres by 33 lecturers. The courses were 
attended by 20,248 persons, and the averago 
period of study covered by each course was 
12} weeks. Examinations were held at the 
end of 132 courses; 1370 candidates entered 
for the examinations, and 1165 candidates 
received certificates, of which 501 were certifi¬ 
cates of distinction. The following figures show 
the growth of the work in the last six years :— 
Number of courses delivered — 1885-86, 27 ; 
1886-87,67; 1887-88,82: 1888-89, 109; 1889- 
90, 148; and 1890-1, 192. Number of lecture 
centres—1885-86, 22; 1886-87, 50; 1887-88, 
52 ; 1888-89, 82 ; 1889-90, 109; and 

1890 -91, 146. Number of persons reported 
by the local committees as having been 
in average attendance at the courses — 
1885-86, not recorded ; 1886-87, 9908; 1887-88, 
13,036; 1888-89, 14,351; 1889-90, 17,904 ; and 
1890-91, 20,248. Average duration of the 
period of study covered by each course, count¬ 
ing from the dute of the first lecture of the 
course to the last lecture, or, when held, to 
the date of the final examination—1887-88, 81 
weeks; 1888-89, 9? weeks; 1889-90, 10; 

weeks; 1890-91, 12-} weeks. During the year 
90 courses were delivered on historical sub¬ 
jects ; 64 courses on natural science; 33 courses 
on literature and art; and five courses on 
political economy. The delegates note with 
pleasure that at several centres in the North of 
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England the courses of lectures are regularly 
attended by many hundreds of artisans. The 
Union of working men’s co-operative societies 
has provided six small scholarships to enable 
the students who have boen most successful in 
certain educational classes arranged by the 
union to attend the summer meeting of Uni¬ 
versity Extension students in Oxford. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

NATURE’S SOLIXOQTJY. 

How Nature’s sunny musings feed our sense, 

Her voice into the heart of all things stealing; 
How dream-spelled ears divine her utterance, 
Each concord more than musically feeling ! 

Glazed in a whirl of sunshine while it listens, 

The earth sees heaven its audience proclaim. 

And as the charm in more than language glistens, 
They seem to call each other by their name. 
Death, too, has musings where he lies in state, 
One thought upon his moveless lips reposing : 

It is of Peace, beyond the range of Fate, 

His pledge of Ever to his dead disclosing. 

Loss than a breath there lingers yet to die, 

But, O how deathless his soliloquy ! 

Thos. Gordon Hake. 


OBITUARY. 

JAMES BUSSELL LOWELL. 

James Bussell Lowell was one of the young 
men who gave eager heed to those “voices in 
the air,” to which Mr. Matthew Arnold, in one 
of the finest passages in his writings, has made 
reference. He was nineteen years of age, and 
a graduate of that year (18158), when Emerson 
delivered his famous address to the Divinity 
Class of Harvard. Emerson became his spiritual 
guide, as he became the spiritual guide of many 
other young men, then and afterwards. Thirty 
years later Mr. Lowell wrote of him, “ there is 
no man living to whom, as a writer, so many of 
us feel and thankfully acknowledge so great an 
indebtedness for ennobling impulses.” It was 
Emerson who set the “ ferment of wholesome 
discontent at work,” which determined the 
subsequent conduct of Mr. Lowell’s life. The 
new doctrine, or rather the old doctrine newly 
stated, which in those days, in New England, 
was known as “ transcendentalism,” has left its 
impress on American life and letters ever since; 
and in Mr. Lowell we have a striking example 
of the manner of man it was destined to pro¬ 
duce. 

Mr. Lowell has been described variously as 
poet, humourist, critic, and man of affairs. In 
one degree or another he was all these. A few 
of his sonnets were printed in the Dial as early 
as 1841, and from time to time ho continued bis 
verse writing, all through his life. If he can¬ 
not be ranked as a great poet, yet his serious 
verse is always pleasing, while some of it is of a 
high order. He wrote verse when verse seemed 
the most appropriate way of expressing him¬ 
self, and not otherwise. There was no falling 
off in power in this respect as he grew older ; 
some of his best short pieces are to be found in 
Heartsease and Rue, his last collection. His 
skill in happy phrases often gave a worth to 
the setting when the thought enshrined was 
not important, so that productions of his, com¬ 
paratively trivial, were never commonplace. 
Comparing for a moment his occasional pieces 
with those of the great master of occasional 
pieces, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, we find 
somewhat more dignity if less of sunny 
amiability in them than in the work of his 
fellow - countryman and friend, whom he 
addressed as : 

“ Master alike in speech and song 
Of fame’s great antiseptic—style.” 

A certain seriousness of feeling and purpose, 
not always to be found in the work of the ever- 


genial autocrat, is, in truth, a characteristic of 
everything Mr. Lowell has done. He is usually 
classed amongst the humourists; it would 
perhaps be more accurnto to describe him as a 
man of wit, for in such productions as The 
ltiylow Papers, A Fable fur Critics, and the 
fragment Fils-Adum's Story (which awakens a 
regretful consciousness that a fine work has 
been lost because its author never gave it form), 
the wit is more visible than pure humour. In 
all these cases, however, the wit and the humour 
alike arc those, not of one amused who wishes 
to amuse, but of a man who is in earnest to 
remove abuses and muke things better than ho 
found them, though he chooses the weapon of 
ridicule for his purpose. There was nothing 
easy-taking about Mr. Lowell; his very 
laughter was not frivolous; and though persons 
who met him in society describe him as a 
pleasant companion, genial in manner, well 
able to hold his own in small talk, they admit 
that only when some serious topic was intro¬ 
duced did the real man whom they knew in his 
books, become manifest in the person. 

As a critic, Mr. Lowell takes a front rank 
among his countrymen; but it must bo ad¬ 
mitted that, as yet, the standard of American 
criticism is not very high. America is making 
a literature of its own at present; its era of 
criticism will follow at the proper time. Mr. 
Lowell had all the scholarship and the literary 
skill; but not quite the perfect judicial balance 
of mind for a critic of the first order. Iiis 
ardour for what he considered to be good causes 
was so great that it made him too much an 
advocate to be a perfect critic. On Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s showing, the critic can maintain his 
integrity only by keeping aloof from “ the rush 
and roar of practical life.” Mr. Lowell did not 
keep aloof, and did not try or wish to keep 
aloof. His point of view was, to a great extent, 
if not mainly, that of “ the practical man,” and 
whenever public or private wrong offended him 
he was incapable of taking a complete or all¬ 
round view. Contrast, by way of example, his 
manner of treating the Mason and Slidell affair 
in the] later series of Biyiow Papers with 
Thackeray’s “ Roundabout ” paper on the same 
topic; or consider that distrcssingly'inadoquate 
estimate of Coleridge contained in his address 
on the unveiling of the bust of the poet in 
Westminster Abbey. Coleridge’s especial weak¬ 
ness was one which a man of Mr. Lowell’s stead¬ 
fast and dogmatic and somewhat opinionated 
character, could neither understand nor tolerate. 
Accordingly, he saw in him one whose feeble¬ 
ness of will had frittered away the possibilities 
of a transcendent genius, instead of what he 
really was, a man who, with all his infirmities, 
still stands head and shoulders higher than 
nearly all his contemporaries and successors. 

Moreover, there was in Mr. Lowell, as 
Emerson perceived, an excess of “self- 
consciousness,” and this sometimes barred him 
from forming an impersonal and impartial 
estimate. Margaret Fuller said harsh things 
about him—unjust things, and, read in the 
light of his whole career, now obviously false 
and foolish things. She said what she really 
thought, but her judgment was at fault. She 
does not seem to have been actuated by any 
animosity. But Mr. Lowell was wounded too 
deeply ever to forgive her, and in his Fable fur 
Critics ho presented her in mere offensive 
caricature. Another person who wounded his 
self-esteem was Thoreau, and his estimate of 
Thoreau is as perverse as Margaret Fuller's 
estimate of himself. When his self-conscious¬ 
ness was excited, his criticism was hopeless. 

As regards literature, Mr. Lowell’s tempera¬ 
ment made him more of a scholarly lover and 
student of books than an accomplished and 
trustworthy critic. His best criticism is of the 
appreciative kind, applied to subjects which lie 
wholly beyond the range of modem publio 


affairs. Iiis article on the “ Library of Old 
Authors ” is a good example of this, although it 
is not one of his most interesting essays. 
Better still are “A Good Word for Winter,” 
and the study of “Chaucer.” In these cases 
he had the requisite knowledge for an efficient 
treatment of his subject, while there was 
nothing in the occasion to arouse his pugnacity. 

If, however, we wish to see Mr. Lowell at 
his best, and to understand what his truest 
service to the world has been, we must consider 
him, not as a critic nor as a man of wit, not 
even as a poet, but as a man of affairs. When 
thinking of his relation to the politics of his 
own country, I am always reminded of 
Emerson’s saying that “ Mon of character are 
the conscience of the society to which they 
belong.” Mr. Lowell was a man of the world, 
strongly tinctured with transcendentalism. Ho 
was a fine type of the Transocndentalist as 
citizen, and as such exercised a wide infiuence 
for good. Mr. George William Curtis, still, 
happily, with us, must be named in the same 
connexion. These two men, with a few others, 
have, for a number of years past, been the 
conscience of the political life of the United 
States. Mr. Curtis, besides being an eminent 
writer, is a public man of sterling merit and 
long-proved usefulness. In more than one 
revolt against corrupt government he has been 
a leader. It was Mr. Curtis of whom Mr. 
Lowell said that he ought to have been sent 
Minister to Loudon instead of himself. At one 
time he had been offered this as well as other 
high official positions, but he refused them all: 
thus and in every other way jealously guarding 
his independence. That Mr. Lowell, in respect 
to office, adopted a different course is no 
demerit. He yielded none of his integrity, and 
was able to increase his usefulness. As a 
diplomatist he proved his greatness by taking a 
large view of his duties. Ho came among us in 
no carping and suspicious spirit, to spy out 
grievances and imagine wrongs, but bent on 
increasing brotherly goodwill between his 
country and ours, to the advantage of both. 
At home ho has always risen above party 
interests for the sake of principles. His 
admirable address on “The Place of the 
Independent in Politics ” states his own position 
as a public man. 

Of Mr. Lowell’s writing, the best available 
and the only complete edition is the Riverside, 
in ten volumes, published in this Country by 
Macmillan, but of some of his prose and his 
verse other cheap and satisfactory editions 
exist. Herein the author is visible to us in his 
various aspects. For, although Mr. Lowell 
was an excellent talker and an attractive public 
speaker, he was pre-eminently, in all he 
attempted, a man of letters. That is to say, 
literature was the true channel for his expres¬ 
sion of himself. His lectures are the composi¬ 
tions of a writer rather than a speaker. “ I am 
a book man,” he said ; and so he was. He was 
a book-man who loved to read, whose great 
gift it was to write, and who, whatever his 
hand found to do, did it in a spirit of unflinch¬ 
ing integrity with the enthusiasm of humanity 
in his heart. Walter Lewin. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The stories in the September Srrihiu r are by 
Thomas Nelson Page, who tells pathetically, in 
“ Bun to Seed,” of a Southern family of high 
degree, impoverished by the war: “Captain 
Joe and Jamie,” a sketch of a great flood-tide 
on the Tantramar Marshes ; and the continua¬ 
tion of “ The Wrecker,” the new Btory by 
Eobert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne, 
which grows in interest and fun with each 
instalment. Mr. Felix Moscheles, the painter, 
and friend of the late Bobert Browning, has an 
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article on “ Browning’s Asolo.” He tells of a 
visit made, since the poet’s death, to the little 
house in the sleepy old Italian village where he 
wrote his last poems, and lived during the last 
months of his life. It is of unusual interest on 
account of the details it gives of Browning’s 
life and surroundings. The illustrations by the 
author include views of the room in which 
“Asolando” was written, and of picturesque 
Asolo sheets. 

The Century for September will contain the 
last of Mr. Kerman's articles, which will 
describe “ A Winter Journey through Siberia.” 
An article on play in Provence, entitled “A 
Painter’s Paradise,” written and illustrated by 
the Pennells, and a paper on “ The Possibility 
of Mechanical Flight,” will also appear, the 
frontispiece being a portrait of Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, the editor of the Atlantic Monthly. 

The August Litre Moderne opens with certain 
“Notes sur la Crise de Libraire Contempo- 
raine,” which with a few touches of probably 
intended exaggeration, seem to reveal some¬ 
thing really rotten in the^Paris book trade. If 
Mouzanne is right in anticipating as the result 
of the book Kraclt which ho foresees, the 
cleansing as well as the'restricting of the out¬ 
put, it will in future be “ no sae ilia hearin’.” 
And wo do not know but that some of his 
remarks about the multiplication of new and 
speculative publishing firms may not have a 
Bearing a little nearer home than.Paris. Any¬ 
body who takes an interest in La Terre may 
find abundant autograph inedita by the creator 
of that earth ; and M. Gausseron continues his 
ingenious reviews in masquerade. There is no 
single illustration of mark in the number, but 
M. Mass’s little figurine vignettes in the text of 
the opening jeremiad are ingenious and cleverly 
executed. 


HONORARY DEGREES AT CAMBRIDGE. 

The following are the speeches delivered by 
the Public Orator, Dr. Sandys, on the occasion 
of the visit of the members of the International 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography on 
August 15, when the honorary degree of LL.D. 
was conferred on (1) Dr. Paul Brouardel, Pre¬ 
sident of the Permanent International Com¬ 
mittee of Hygiene, and Dean of the Faculty of 
Medicine in Paris; (2) Dr. Alfonso Corradi, 
Professor In the Royal University of Pavia; 
and (3) Dr. Josef von Fodor, Professor in the 
University of Buda-Pesth: 

“ Digni8sime domine, domine Procancellarie, et 
tota Academia: 

“ Nescio quo potissimum exordio hospites nostros, 
qui de salute publics nuper deliberaverunt, senates 
nomine salutare debeam. Ad ipsos converses, illud 
unum dixerimqui aliorum saluti tarn praeclarc 
consuluistis, vosmetipsos omnes iubemus solvere. 
Ea vero studia, quae vobis cordi sunt, gloriamur 
in Britannia certe Academism nostram primam 
omnium adiuvisse. In salutis publicae ministris 
nominandis valent plurimum diplomats nostra, 
valent etiam aliarum Academiarum, quae, cxemplo 
nostro incitatac, laudis cursum eundem sunt 
ingreseae. Hodie vero collegarum vestrorum 
nonnulloB, qui gentium exterarum inter lumina 
numerantur, diplomate nostro honorifico deco rare 
volumus. Nemini autem mirum sit, quod viros 
medicinae in scientia illustres iuris potissimum 
doctores hodie nominamus. Etenim Tullium ipsum 
in libris quos de Legibus composuit, scripsisse 
recordamini populi salutem supremam esse legem. 

“ (1) Primum omnium vobis praesento gentis 
vicinae, gentis nobiscum libertatis bene temperatae 
amore coniunctae civem egregium, Parisiorum in 
Academia medicinae forensis professorem prae- 
clarum, facultatis medicae decanum dignissimum, 
salutis denique publicae annalium editorem inde- 
fessum. Olim Caesar omnes medicinam Romae 
professos civitate donavit; nos non omnes certe, 
sed, habito delectu aliquo, unum e reipublicae 
Gallicae medicis illustrissimis, qui admirabilem in 
modum medicinae et iuris studia consociavit, corona 
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nostra ob cives etiam in pace servatos libenter 
coronamus. Duco ad vos Paulum Cam ilium Hippo- 
lytum Biouardel. 

“ (2) Quo maiore dolore Austriae et Germanise 
legates illustres absentee desideramus, eo maiore 
gaudio Italiae legatum insignem praesentem salu- 
tamus. Salutamus Academiae Bononiensis, nobis¬ 
cum vetere hospitii iure coniunctae, alumnum, 
tribus deinceps in Academiis, primum Mutinae, 
delude Panormi, denique Ticini in ripa professorem, 
qui medicinae scientiam cum rerum antiquitus 
gestarum studiis feliciter consociavit, quique in 
Italiae scriptoribus eximiis, non modo in Boccaccio 
sed etiam in Torquato Tasso, artis suae arguments 
non indigna invenit. Quondam imperator quidam 
Romanus Roma in ipsa augurium salutis per annos 
complures omissum repeti ac doinde continuari 
iussit. Quod autem salutis publicae eonsilio Lon- 
dinensi etiam Italia interfuit, velut augurii felicis 
omen accipimus. Recordamur denique poetam 
antiquum urbis aetemae de nomine his fere verbis 
non mepte esse gloriatum: 

Roma ante Romulum fuit; 

non file nomen indidit, 

1 sed diva flava et Candida, 

Roma, Aesculapi Alia.’* 

Duco ad vos Aesculapi ministrum fidelissimum, 
Alphonsum Corradi. 

“ (3) Quia nescit urbem florentissimam quod 
Hungariae caput est, nomine bilingui nuncupatam, 
fluminis Danubii in utraque ripa esse positam. 
Quis non inde nobis feliciter advectum esse gaudfet 
salutis publicae professorem insignem, virum 
titulis plurimis cumulatum, qui etiam de Angliae 
salubritate opus egregium conscripsit. Idem, velut 
alter Hippocrates, de acre, aquis et locis praeclare 
diseeruit. Olim Hippocrates ipse corona aurea 
Athcniensium in theatro douatus est: nos Hippo- 
cratis aemulum illustrem laurea nostra qualicunque 
in hoc templo honoris libenter omamus. Duco ad 
vos bactenologiae cultorem acerrimum, Iosephum 
de Fodor.” 


THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

SPECIAL QUOTATIONS WANTED. 

II. 

Will any one kindly send quotations for some 
of the desiderata in the following list, and so 
help us to complete the literary history of some 
of the words of the next Part ? As in previous 
lists, when the date stands before a word, an 
earlier quotation is wanted; where the date 
follows, a later instance is wanted; if a cen¬ 
tury is mentioned, a quotation is wanted 
within the limits of that century; for words 
without a date all quotations will be welcome. 
The list contains many modern words and senses 
for which earlier quotations than those of the 
dates here given ought to be, and no doubt 
will be, found. Besides these, good quotations 
for words noted in ordinary reading are still 
welcome; and we often want instances of very 
common idiomatic phrases, verbal constructions, 
colloquial uses, and the like. Every quotation 
should be furnished with as full a reference as 
possible to date, author, work, edition, volume, 
chapter, page, &c., and sent to me addressed, 
"Dr. Murray, Oxford.” 

J. A. H. Mukkay. 

fagging-hook 
1794 fag, sk. (hard work) 

1785 fag (at school) 

1585 fag (knot in wool) 1659 

1580 fag (fringe or loose end, remnant) 

1620 fag-end 

fage (flatter) 1570 
1810 fagged, a. 

1853 faggery 1853 
1810 fagging 

. 1540 faggot (iron) 18t.h c. 

1699 faggot (dummy) 1755 
1598 faggot, v. 

1783 fabTenheit (thermometer) 


* Hariani Luperealia, p. 384, Baehrens, Frag, 
post. Rom. 


1713 Alienee 

fail, without 17th and 18th c. 

1612 failance 1696 

1622 failure (act of failing) 

1659 failure (shortcoming) 

1702 failure (bankruptcy) 

1654 failure (decay) 1700 
1609 faineant 

faint-heart 17th and 18th c. 
faint-hearted 18th c 
faint, t’. (to swoon) 16th and 17th c. 
1526 faint, v. (grow feeble) 

1667 faintish 
1710 fahitishnesa 
1600 fair, a. (wind) 

fair (speech) 1670 

fair (unobstructed) 1600-1800 

fair (to speak) 18th c. 

1684 fairway (channel) 

1748 fairweather, a. 

fair (a day after the) 18th c. 
fairhead (beauty) 1560 
1577 fairing (gift) 

1847 fairish 

1590 fairly (honestly) 

1590 fairly (dearly) 

1590 fairly (completely) 

fairness (impartiality) 15th and 16th c. 
fairy (magic) 1532 
1667 fairyland 
1698 fairy-ring (on grass) 

1782 faith [to pin one’s) 1782 

faithful (full of truth) 1610 
1834 fake, r. (steal) 

1812 fake, v. (get up as a sham) 

1860 fake, r. (to coil) 

fake, sk. (sham, swindler) 

1812 fakement 
faker 

1613 fakir 

fa-la (Music) 1674 

1714 falcated 

1646 falcation 
1787 falciform, a. 

1548 falcon (cannon) 

1559 falcond (cannon) 

1575 falconry 

1603 faldstool 

fall v. (of rain, &o.) 18th c. 
fall v. (subside) 

1860 fall v. (of mercury in barometer, tem¬ 
perature, &c.) 

1875 fall v. (of night) 

fall v. (to sin) 18th c. 
fall v. (price) 18th c. 
iall v. (lame, siek, &c.) 18th o. 

1590 fall v. (in battle) 18th c. 
fall r. (happen) 1764 
fall v. (result) 1700 
fall ®. Irons, (drop) 1700 
1867 fall (be captured) 

1611 fall (of the countenance) 

1859 fall (of a wicket) 
fall (be born) 1750 
fall astern 

fall away (in flesh) 1709 
fall away (revolt) 17th and 18th c. 
fall away (in religion) 1750 
fall away (decline) 1750 
1709 fall back 
1841 fall back on 

fall in (ground, a wall) 

1800 fall in (soldiers) 

fall off (receipts, revenue) 

1832 fall out (leave the ranks) 

1850 fall through (come to nought) 

1682 fall due 18th c. 

1800 fall sk. (of snow, &c.) 
fall (of mercury) 1860 

1850 fall (of a city) 

1690 fall (in price or value) 
fall (moral) 1826 
fall ( Astrol.) 
fall (Rot.) 1800 
1712 fall (Adam's) 

1801 fall (of woodcocks) 

1647 fallacious 
1664 fallacity 1773 
1532 fallacy (Logie) 

1775 fal-lal, sk. 

1748 fal-lal, «. 1807 

fal-lallish 

1556 fallax, sk. 1612 
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1621 fuller 1725 
1592 fuller off 1621 
1638 fallibility 
1411 fallible 
1638 fallibly 1638 
1598 fulling-band 1637 
falling-eicknesu 1750 
1734 falling-star 
1754 Fallopian 

fallow (yellow) 1727 
1516 fallow-deer 

1534 fallow, v. 

1583 false (incorrect) 

false (Music) 18th c. 
false witness 1380 
1709 falset (Singing) 

1826 falsetto 
1607 falsification 
1646 falsify (speak falsely) 1748 
falsify (Laic) 1660 

1889 falutin 

fame, r. 1700 
fameful 

1598 fameless 18 th c. 

1611 familiar (spirit) 18th o. 

1541 familiar, sb. (one of the same family) 
1672 

1536 familiar, sb. (a servant) 18th c. 

1576 familiar, sb. (of the Inquisition) 

1787 familiarism 

1726 familiarist 1726 
1646 familiarize 
1643 familiary 1678 
1643 familism 
1605 familist (name of sect) 

1658 familist (head of a family) 1658 
1638 familist (one of a family; 1638 
famine, v. 1637 

1535 famish, intr. 18th c. 

1535 famosity 1535 

1590 famous (slanderous) 1590 

1577 famous, v. 18th c. 

1678 famulative 1678 

1612 famulist 1612 
1590 fan (lady’s) 

fan, r. (winnow) 18th c. 

1540 fanatic, a. 

1660 fanatic, sb. 

1589 fanatical 
1652 fanaticism 
1812 fanaticize 
1791 fancier 
1642 fanciful 
1789 fanciless 
1845 fancy, a. 

1768 fandango 
1555 fang (tooth) 

1583 fangle, sb. 

1549 fangle, a. 

fangless 18th c. 
fanion 

1510 fanner (winnower) 1657 
1530 farce, sb. 

farce, r. (cookery) 1736 
farce. Jig. 18th c. 

1744 farcical 

farcing, sb. 1631 
fard (paint) 18 th c. 
fard, v. 18th c. 
fardage (baggage) 1648 

1590 forded, e. 

fore (passage) 1557 
1562 fare (person) 

fare (behaviour) 1634 
fare (condition) 1530 
1583 farewell, sb. 

1742 farina (Hot.) 

1646 farinaceous 

1593 farm, r. (let on lease) 

1806 farm (cultivate) 

1719 farm, intr. 1719 

farm (to cleanse) 1608 
farmery 17th c. 

1623 farmhouse 

1807 farmstead 
1791 farmyard 

1739 faro, Pharaoh (gaming) 

1601 farrow (Utter of pigs) 
fart, v. 1710 
1627 farthel (to furl) 1692 
1648 farther, r. 

farthermure 1721 
1701 farthermost 
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farthing (of land) 1630 
farthings worth 1719 
1603 fasces (rods) 

fascia (Architecture) 1827 
1788 fascia (Anatomy) 

1708 fascicle 
1794 fasciculate 
1777 fasciculated 
1610 fascinate 
1605 fascination 

1677 fascination (binding together) 1677 
1692 fascine 

fasel (kidney-bean) 1713 
1750 fash, sb. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Uide, Aug. Jules Borni: ca vie et see oeuvres. Paris: 
Alcan. 2 fr. 50 c. 

Glook, J. Ph. Die Symbolik der Bienen u. ihrer Prodnkte in 
Sage, Dichtung, Kultiw, Kunst u. Briiuchen der Viilker. 
Ileidelberg : Weisa. 5 M. 

Hvi'K-or ii.ii i:. GnVe. 2> pnrtie. Grice eontinentale et 
ill's. Paris: Hachette. 20 fr. 

Hi'kkt, Jules. Enquetc sur Revolution litteraire. Paris- 
Charpi-ntier. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Mbskrl, F. Jacob Henle. Ein deutsebes Gelebrtcnlebcn. 
Braunschweig: Vieweg. 10 M. 

PoTii-ns, le Vicomte de. La Baie du Mont Saint-Hichel et 
ses approebes. Paris : Bauiloin. IS fr. 

Ravaisson-Moi.lie.v, Cb. Les msnustrits de Leonard de 
Vinci, publics en fac-suniles phototypiciues. &-■ et dernier 
volume. Paris: May et Motteroz. 150 fr. 

THEOLOGY. 

Pfleidkrer, O. Die RitscbPsche Tlieologie, kritisch 
beleuchtet. Braunschweig: Schwetscbke. 4 M. 

HISTORY, ETC. 

Acamek, O. Beitriige zur Geechichte d. byzantinischen 
l i M 8 30 I^ aUrlC ‘ U3 t682_602) - n - Graz: Leuschner. 

Lsuma XU, K. Die Entitehung der Libri feudorum. Eostcx k ■ 
Stiller. 2 M. 

Matthiass, B. Zur Geechichte u. Organisation der 
rumuchen Zaangsverbande. Rostock: Stiller. 1 M. 

Bittbf.ro, Karl Graf v. Beitrag zu 1813. Die Belagerung 
der Festung Spandau. Graudenz : Gaobel. 9 M. 50 Pf. 

UBKpxDSXBi-oH, westfiilisches. 4. Bd. 3. Abth. Die Urkun- 
den d. Bisth. Padcrborn vom J. 1251—1300. 5 . Hft., 

bearb. v. H. Finke. Miinster: Regensburg. 7 M. 60 Pf. 

Vita S. Hrodberti primigenia authentica. Ed. B. Senn. 
Regensburg: Coppenrutb. 1 M. 6u Pf. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Baillox, H. Dietionnaire de botanique. T. III. (Hoasdorn 
—Ryzic). Paris : Hachette. 45 fr. 

Eof.ijm, J. Die Kreidebildimgen d. Fiirbergs u. Sulzberesbei 
Siegidorf in Oberbayern. Stuttgart: Schwtizerbart. 

Fsivii.DBz.KY, J. Aves Hungariae. Berlin: Friediander. 

0 M. 

Gbassmaxx, R. Die Ausdebnungslc-hre od. die Wissenschaft 
y. den extenaiven Griisscn in strenger Forinel-Eutwick- 
lung. 8tettin : Grassmann. 2 M. 25 Pf. 

Hekmax, O. J. 8. v. Petenyi, der Bcgriindrr der wissen- 
sebaftbehen Ornithologiein Ungaro. 1799-1855. Berlin- 
Friedliinder. 15 M. 

Isklix, J. J. Die Grundlogen der Geometrie ohne spezielle 
Gnmdbegnffe u. Grundsatze. Bern : Wyes. 8 M. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Abistoteus IIoArTfia 'Myiaiuv. Edd. G. Kaibel et L T . 
de Wilamowitz - Moellendorff. Berlin: Wiedmann 
1 M. 80 Pf. 

Culex, carmen Vergilio ascriptnm, reccnsnit et enarravit F. 

I .Co. Berlin : Weidmann. 3 M. 

Eunieinia Hippolyto*. Grieehisch u. deutech von. U. v 
Wilamowitz-Moellendortf. Berlin: Weidmann. 8 M. 

Lutz. L. Die Caaus-Adverbien bei den attiseben Rednern. 
Leipzig: Fock. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

Wileexs, F. Zum bochalemannischen Konsonantiemus der 
altbocbdeutscben Zeit. Leipzig: Fock. 3 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

OLD FRENCH “ FEL, FELON.” 

Aberaoch, Pwllheli: August 17,1891. 

In some notes on the “Faery Queen,” 
printed in last week’s Academy, Mr. H. M. 
Percival attempts to establish a distinction of 
meaning between fel and felon in Old French. 
That no such distinction is possible is perhaps 
sufficiently obvious from the fact that fel and 
felon are merely different forms of the same 
word (sing. nom. fel, obi. felon; plur. nom. 
felon, obi. felons), just as are her and baron, lere 
and larron, &c. 
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Of course, distinctions of meaning between 
the oblique and subject forms of the same 
word may and do exist now, as for instance in 
the case of seigneur (Lat. seniorem), and sire 
(Lat. senior), and of homrne (Lat. hominem), 
and on (Lat. homo); but this is possible simply 
because the origin of the different forms has 
been lost sight of, owing to the decay of the 
old declension. How far fell and felon in 
English are distinct words is another question. 

Paget Toynbee. 


THE NUPTIAL NUMBER. 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge : Aug. 11, 1891. 

The solution of Plato’s Nuptial Number 
(Rep. viii. 546 b—c) is as follows : 

1. lv if. spcciip—ipOn oi'i ut may be expressed by 
the equation «-’4 ar*-) r/ 3 = z. 

2. Jr tnlrpiTos vvffyiji—rpiaSm may be expressed 
by the equations [(«■ * x t y) x 5] 1 - 360 ! x 100 = 
4800x2700 = 12,960,000. 

iv, x, and y are respectively 3, 4, and 5, the 
sides and hypotenuse of the Pythagorean tri¬ 
angle; r. is accordingly 216. 

The proof, part of which I have already sent 
to the printer, will shortly be published in full, 
along with the explanation of the significance 
of these numbers. 

J. Adam. 


KYD’S SFANien TRAGEDY. 

Getting,.'n : Aug. 3, 1S91. 

I wish to draw attention to a hitherto un¬ 
known copy of the supposed edition of 1594, 
which is preserved among the treasures of the 
University Library at Gottingen (cf. Dodsley- 
Hazlitt, vol. v., p. 2). Its title runs: “The 
Spanish Tragedie, containing the lamentable 
End of Don Horatio, and Bel-imperia: with 
the pittifull death of old Hieronimo. Newly 
corrected and amended of such grosse faults 
as passed in the first impression. London, 
Printed by Abell Teffes, and are to be sold by 
Edward White, 1594.” It is closely related to 
the undated edition, “ printed by- Edward Allde, 
amended of such gross blunders as passed in 
the first,” reprinted by Thomas Hawkins, 
“Origin of the English Drama,” vol. ii., p. 3. 

Tho Teffes copy and the Allde copy have 
common mistakes, e.g., 

Hieronimo. But here, take this, and this—what, 
my purse ? 

Ay, this, and that, and all of them are thine. 

(ff. Dodsley-Hazlitt, p. 128.) 

Hieronimo. But here, take this and this- 

Senex. What, thy purse r 

Hieronimo. Ay, this and that, and all of them 
are thine. 

But there are mistakes in the Teffes copy 
which do not occur in the Allde copy, e.g., tho 
letter of Bell’-Imperia, Dodsley-Hazlitt, p. 68, 
is given as if it were a speech of Bell-Imperia ; 
“Mors,” p. 124, is corrupted to “iners,” Ac. 
The Teffes copy seems therefore to have been 
pirated by Allde, whoso impression is valuable, 
not for the reconstruction of the words, but as 
a help in fixing the date of the original. 

Doubts having lately arisen whether the 
drama might not have been written much later 
than hitherto supposed (Schroer, “ uber Titus 
Andronicus,” p. 91), I venture to point out 
that the dumb-show of the three valiant 
Englishmen who had already interfered in 
Spanish-Portuguese affairs (Dodsley-Hazlitt, 
vol. v., pp. 33-35) could hardly be of much 
interest to an audience unless the play was 
brought out during the time of some new 
interference, such as was undertaken bravely, 
though not successfully, by Drake and Essex 
in 1589. This date would, both on external 
and internal grounds, perfectly suit the play. 

| A, Bkandl. 
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SCIENCE. 

SOME BOOKS ON CHEMIST BY. 

A Text-Book of Chemical l’hysioloyy ami 
Pathology. By W. D. Halliburton, Professor of 
Physiology at King’s College, London. (Long¬ 
mans.) In forty-eight chapters, occupying 
So2 pages, Dr. Halliburton discusses, with a 
considerable measure of completeness, the 
chemical constitution of the human body and 
the chemical changes which lake place within 
it. There are in the volume many references 
to phyto-chemistry, but the subject-matter of 
the book is less general than its title implies. 
The first Part of this text-book is occupied 
with the chief methods of research and 
analysis; in reality these demand a volumo of 
no small dimensions for adequate treatment. 
For example, how could any one of the three 
processes for the determination of nitrogen be 
carried out from the instructions given on pages 
22 and 22 ' There are no illustrative figures, 
while many minute details and precautions are 
necessarily omitted. However, although 
special manuals and practical instruction are 
needed by the analyst, as Dr. Halliburton him¬ 
self allows, the student of physiological 
chemistry may derive some useful information 
aud some indirect benefit from the perusal of 
these highly-condensed descriptive accounts of 
methods and apparatus; and he will find out 
whither he must turn for further aid, especially 
in the domain of quantitative analysis. Part 
ii. contains eight chapters, and includes a 
description of the chemical constituents of the 
organism. The account of that most im¬ 
portant and most perplexing group, the pro- 
teids, is particularly worthy of commendation. 
In the chapter devoted to the carbohydrates wo 
find a too brief and not wholly exact account 
of dextrin, the results of Mr. C. O’Sullivan’s 
researches on this compound not being noticed. 
Laeulose ought no longer to be spoken of as 
“ uncrystallizable ” (p. 99); nor can the 

different compounds comprised under the term 
“cellulose” be regarded as mero “varieties” 
of a fundamental substance (p. 107). But in 
noting these and other like defects we have no 
wish to exaggerate their importance, or to 
convey the impression that the author has not 
attained a generally high standard of 
accuracy and completeness when treating of 
the carbon compounds which constitute so 
large a part of the human organism and 
of the nutritive materials which support it. 
The tissues and organs of the body are dis¬ 
cussed in Part. iii. To the blood in health and 
in disease and to the blood of invertebrates Dr. 
Halliburton devotes over one hundred pages. 
His treatment of this subject, ns might have 
been expected from tho special line of his 
original researches, is characterised by thorough¬ 
ness. The history and present position of the 
theory of the coagulation of the blood axe 
carefully given; haemoglobin and allied bodies 
also receive ample attention. The sixth 
chapter of this Part is occupied with the subject 
of respiration; afterwards, muscle, epithelium, 
connective (issues, the nervous system, and tho 
organs of the body aro described from the 
ehemieo-physiologieal standpoint. 

Under the general heading “ Alimentation ” 
Dr. Halliburton includes the consideration of 
food, diet, digestion and tho digestive juices, 
and absorption. The chapters on food and diet 
aro less satisfactory than those which deal with 
digestion and assimilation, not merely because 
they aro more condensed, but because some 
inaccuracies have crept into the text and the 
most recent memoirs liavo not been, in all cases, 
consulted. For instance, tho total percentage 
of solid matter in average cows’ milk is certainly 
not 15-72 (p. 57K), but rather something like 
13; it cannot be said that eggs resemble milk 
in containing carbohydrate (p. 601), for the 


trace of sugar present in them is a quite 
negligable quantity; it requires 10,000 not 
0000 grams of potatoes (p. 005) to furnish 120 
grams of proteid: it is scarcely correct to 
describe milk (p. 599) as a ‘ 1 concentrated form 
of proteid”; the early aud instructive deter¬ 
minations made by Frankland of the heat 
ovolved by burning certain nutrients and food 
stuff's (p. 007) have been shown by more recent 
experiments to be below tho truth ; and, in 
like manner, Playfair’s analysed dietaries 
quoted on page 008 should have been corrected 
by tho results of more recent work. In fact, 
the researches of Payen, Frankland, and Play¬ 
fair, which were made more than a quarter of 
a century ago, have been too largely relied on 
by Dr. Halliburton. Excretion, mainly in 
regard to the ui-ine in health and disease, is 
quite adequately discussed in Part v. of this 
text-book, the subject being treated with clear¬ 
ness, fulness, and accuracy. Under “ General 
Metabolism,” the heading of the sixth and 
last Part, the exchange of material and 
tho soxii-ce of animal heat aro considered. 
An excellent index of twenty pages concludes 
tho volume, which, as a whole, must be regarded 
as constituting a valuable addition to the 
literature of the subject. It abounds in refer¬ 
ences to original memoirs, and is illustrated by 
over one hundred figures. The physician as 
well as the medical student will derive much 
advantage from tho systematic study of its 
pages. 

A History of Chemistry. By E. v. Meyer. 
Translated by G. McGowan. (Macmillans.) 
To a work so comprehensive as that before us, 
justice cannot be done in a brief notice. There 
arc, however, a few general remarks which may, 
perhaps, bo usefully made as to the character 
and contents of this most interesting aud im¬ 
portant treatise. First of all, it covers the 
whole time during which anything that can 
fairly be called chemistry was inexistence ; the 
first beginnings of knowledge being lightly 
sketched, while the latest developments of the 
pui-e science are treated with a fulness propor¬ 
tional to their importance. Biographical 
particulars concerning the great chemists of 
recent times and the present day aro intxo- 
duced ; the titles and dates of the most import¬ 
ant papei-s and books are giveix in their proper 
places. Impartial estimates of the labours of 
various discoverers are offered, due credit being 
assigned to chemists who did not happen to be 
Germans. The work is divided into six chapters 
of very unequal bulk. The first chapter, of 
thirteen pages, deals with the “ perioil of crude 
empiricism with regard to chemical facts.” 
This brief chapter is not altogether satisfactory 
in regard to its statements aud its omissions. 
Wo demur, for instance, to tho statement 
(page 15) that “ it is doubtful whether tin was 
ever prepared pure before our era,” for examples 
of this metal in a state of absolute purity have 
been discovered within the wrappings of 
Egyptian mumiries ai. least 3000 years old. 
Then, again, some more definite information 
might have been furnished concerning ancient 
varieties of bronze anil tho metals employed in 
coinage. It must, however, bo owned that 
matters such as these are of little moment in 
the estimation of the modem chemist. The 
second chapter, devoted to tho age of alchemy, 
occupies seventy-five pages ; while in the third 
the period of the phlogiston theory, from Boyle 
to Lavoisier, is treated. The next chapter, 
the fifth, forms by far the most important 
section of the volume, whether its contents 
or the space it occupies (203 pages) be 
taken into consideration. The sixth and last 
chapter is devoted to a brief summary of tho 
history of the various branches of chemistry, 
from the time of Lavoisier to tho present day. 
Tho development of analytical chemistry, of 
inorganic chemistry, of organic chemistry, of 


physical chemistry are adequately discussed; but 
the few pages given to the chemistry of agri- 
culture. of plants, of animals, of fermentation, 
of medicine, and of manufactures are insufficient 
for the proper treatment of these important 
branches of the science. An index of authors’ , 
names aud an index of subjects conclude the 1 
volume. 

A Dictionary of Applied Chemistry. By 
T. E. Thorpe. Vol. II. (Longmans.) Besides 
the editor, no less than thirty-three chemists 
contribute important articles to this volume, 
which attains a very high level of general 
excellence. Specially noteworthy among the 
longer articles on distinctively technical sub¬ 
jects, we may name the following : Explosives, 
by Mr. W. H. Deering, of the Royal Arsenal, 
Woolwich; Extraction Apparatus, by Mr. 

H. H. Robinson; Fermentation, by Dr. P. F. 
Frankland; Coal-Gas, by Mr. L. T. Wright; 
Glass, by Dr. W. Ramsay; India-rubber, by 
Mr. C. A. Burghardt; Iodine, by Mr. E. C. C. 
Stanford ; Iron, by Mr. T. Turner; Lead, by *• 
Dr. Bcdson ; Matches, by Mr. E. G. Clayton ; 
Mercury, by the editor; and Naphthalene, by 
Mr. AV. P. Wynne. The majority of the 
shorter articles are also very good; one can 
only regret that tho exigencies of space did 
not permit, in several cases, of a fuller treat¬ 
ment of tho subjects discussed. For this 
Dictionary is to be completed in three volumes, j 
each containing about 700 pages ; and anyone 
who has followed in some measure the recent 
developments of applied chemistry will be able 
to realise the enormous difficulty of compressing 
their adequate treatment into two thousand 
pages or thereabouts. To Dr. Thorpe and his * 
coadjutors great credit is due for having done ! 

so much towards the solution of a by no means j 

easy problem. w 

Chemistry in Sj>ace. By J. H. van’t Hoff. 
Translated and Edited by J. E. Marsh. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) This little volume gives in 
an English dress a clear and fxill account of one j 
of the latest developments of theoretical organic , 
chemistry. The hypothesis of Le Bel and van j 
’t Hoff as to tho tetrahedral or a symmetiic ' 
carbon-atom affords a tangible expression and ^ 
explanation of an immense number of physico- ‘ ( 
chemical facts, especially those relating to tho ' 
optical activity of isomers, and is gradually ♦ 
overcoming the hostility which it at fii-st 
encountered. The editor and translator of 
Dix Amices dans I'Histoire d’tine Theorie has 
augmented and improved the original treatise, i 
witii the assistance and advice of the author. P 

Ilandiriirterbiirh der Chemie. A. Ladenburg. 

Lief. 42, 43, und 44. (Breslau: Trewendt.) 

The three new parts of this Dictionary now f 
before us carry down tho work to page 
404 of the ninth volume. The article on 
phosphorus is completed; fifteen pages are 
given to a rather inadequate account of photo¬ 
graphy ; under the heading “Phtaleinc” a I 
large number of derivatives of phtalic anhy- ^ 
dride are described, some of these compounds 
being colouring matters of importance. Tho 
Phtalic acids are next discussed, and then tho 1 
Pinacone series. In the article on Platinum 
references are given to no less than 320 papers , 
on the subject of this metal and its compounds. ? 
Other articles aro on Polyacetylen-compounds, J 

Polymethylen-corupounds, the Propriolic, and A 

Propylie series, Protoplasm, Pyren, and 
Pyridine. 

'TIIE ORIENTAL CONGRESS OF 1891. 

His Highness the Khedive of Egypt is 
taking a great interest in the International 
Congress of Orientalists which will meet at the 
Inner Templo Hall and rooms from the 1st to I 
the 10th proximo. He has deputed three j 
renowned Arabic scholars ,.tl> it, of whom 
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Sheikh Hamza Fath-ullah is one. A num¬ 
ber of important communications regarding 
Muhammadan literature are expected from 
these scholars and from others of the Azliar 
University of Cairo. 

The Summary of Research in Sanskrit studies 
compiled for the Congress by the Portuguese 
scholar, Prof. G. de Vasconcellos-Abreu, will 
consist of ten sections, embracing bibliography, 
Vedic literature, philosophy, law, epics, archaeo¬ 
logy and epigraphy; reports and catalogues 
raisonnes, ethnography and geography, 
Western texts of Sanskrit origin, didactology 
and “ various.” The critical portion mentions 
sixty-three authors and 11.5 publications, 
between 1880 and 1891, that have passed through 
the learned professor’s hands. The summary 
will thus deal not only with the present con¬ 
dition of Vedic investigations, but also with the 
modem views that are held by learned pundits 
as regards the codices, especially the Manava- 
Dharma Shastra. An interesting feature of the 
Summary is the Professor’s account of those 
stories and fables from India that have exercised 
an influence on Europe through Portuguese 
media. He also gives “The Present View of 
the Origin of the Indian Theatre,” “The 
Importance of Epigraphy in the Literary 
History of India,” and Compendia on 
Modem (Hindu) Views of Ancient (Sanskrit) 
Facts. The Portuguese scholar finally supplies 
the Congress with a facsimile of an important 
Sanskrit inscription, which will be submitted to 
the consideration of the Aryan section of the 
Congress. 

Prof. Donadiu, the delegate of the University 
of Barcelona, will read a paper on “ The 
Influence of Hebrew on Spoken Language,” 
whilst Pasteur Fesquet will point out unsus¬ 
pected analogies between Hebrew and Sanskrit. 
The Rev. Dr. Edkins of Shanghai also supplies 
a list of Indo-Germanic words in Chinese 
and several Tartar languages; so that the 
section on “ Comparative Language ” will not 
only represent orthodox philology, but will also 
consider a number of suggestive coincidences 
in separate families of language, such as Prof. 
Abel’s “ Indo-Egyptian Affinities.” 

The London Chamber of Commerce and a 
number of heads of large companies and firms 
dealing with the East will assemble at the 
Examiners’ Hall in Chancery-lane on September 
7 in order to hear historical accounts of a 
number of Eastern manufactures so far as their 
literary and linguistic aspects are concerned ; 
as also suggestions for the promotion of the 
study of modem Oriental languages in com¬ 
mercial relations with orientals. A number of 
important papers, designs, and collections will 
show the practical applicability of Oriental 
studies to modem requirements, including those 
of commerce and an improved view of art- 
industries. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

NOTES ON SOME PALI AND JAINA-PRAK//IT 
WORDS. 

Dedham School, Essex : Aug. 14,1891. 

3. Candida, CanAdlaka. 

“ Camdiilagava. ca karagawi ca vaccagharam ca 
ftuso kha?iai.” 

(Siiyadamgasutta I. 4. 2. § 13, p. 252.) 

In Hila 227, p. 84, wo find a reference to 
candrt/a-kufi, the former element of which is 
connected with the Jaina caadalaga = caadalaka 
.’. Pana-udia vi jaliuna huavaho jalai janna- 
vsWammi.” Of pa«a-udi we have the following 
explanations: 

“ Yajnasthane ’pi cdmdaluyinnil ’piyajnakarma. 
kriyata ity arthah.— Cdmddla-knti madirit pana- 
kufl vfi—p&nakufl camdalakurt.” 

Prof. Weber 4 doubtful as to there being 


such a word as caadala in the sense of vessel; 
but the Jaina-prfikrit shows that there was a 
sacrificial vessel called a caadala or caarfulaka, 
and the commentators inform us, moreover, 
that it was made of copper, and that the term 
was used in Mathura : 

“ Camdiilagam iti dovatareanikadyartliam tam- 
ram aya m blnVjanam etacea Mathurayfun camda- 
lakatvena pratitam iti.” 

4. Dhasatti. 

“Tao nam sil Dhariai devil .... ko/dma- 
talamsi savvanigehiin dhasatti padiya ” (Spec, 
der Vaya-dhammakaba, § 135. 

The commentary states that dhasatti is an 
imitative word. Prof. Jacobi suggests a con¬ 
nexion with Skt. adhastdt ; but this latterly 
usually becomes hedha in the various Prakrits. 
The scholiast is doubtless right in his explana¬ 
tion of the term; and “ dhasatti padiya ” 
means “fell down with a sudden shock.” 
Compare the colloquial phrase “ fell down 
flop,” that is, with a sudden flap. Here the 
word flop was originally an onomatopoeia, imi¬ 
tative of the fall, made by a soft, flabby sub¬ 
stance. The imitative element is not dhasatti, 
but dhasa, the tti standing for ti or iti, after 
a short vowel. We might for dhasatti write 
“ dhasati,” showing the word to be clearly, as 
the commentator describes it, an anukaraaa. 

Dhasa may be compared with Marathi dhas, 
“a sudden impression of grief or terror”; 
dhaskd, “ a sounding stroke dhasdhas, “ pal¬ 
pitation, alarm.” As English “shock” is 
probably connected with “ shake,” so dhasa 
may be related to the 8kt. root dhvas or dhrams, 
“ to fall.” Compare Skt. sd-dhms ; Hindi dhas, 
“a sloping ground”; dhasna, “a quagmiro”; 
dhaskand, “to sink”; Marathi dhusdhus, “tre¬ 
pidation,” dhiwlamm, “to give way,” “ fall to 
pieces.” 

But dhasa, though of imitative origin, may 
be here used adverbially, like Prakrit jhatt = 
Skt. jhutiti, “on a sudden,” from an auukaraaa 
jhat. 

5. Auchati and Amrhdrei. 

The verb aiirhati, not in Childers’s dictionary, 
occurs in Mijjhima-Nikaya, I. p. 56. Trenekner 
compares Skt. ainh dyarm (Westergaard’s Rad., 
p. 347). The causative of this root, ahehapayati 
or a itch it pet i, though not found in Pali, appears 
in Jaina-prakrit under the form amchdvei, 
glossed iikarsayati (see Kalpa Sutra, § Jinacarita, 
§ 63, and the parallel passage in Spec, des 
A'ayadhammakaha, § 37. 

6. Saluda, Siihnli. 

In the Academy for July 12, 1890, No. 949, 
in discussing the reading Sahunnavasi, the form 
sdhula or aiihtda (v.l. siihnli) in sahulacivara * 
was noticed with the remark that the meaning 
is by no means clear. 

“ Tam en’ aimataro puriso telamasikatena siihula- 
cicarena (v.l. siihulicirena) vaficeyya ” (Slaj jhima i., 
pp. 509, 511). 

The reading siihulicirena seems to show that 
sahuli is the right reading, and signifies a sort 
of coarse robe. In Hala 60", p. 294, we find 
sdhuli in the sense of a garment—“Vauvellia- 
sdhuli ”= viituvellita-sahuli. 

Siihnli — vastraiiicala, vastravi^esa. Dr. 
Weber (269 p. 98) quotes the authority of 
Paiyalaccbi (ed. Pischel) for siihnli, “ a lower 
dress.” The reading sdhuli-cirena would seem 
to connect sahuli with the Prakrit siihnli, “a 
branch,” from siikhd. Was the sahulicicara a 
dress made cf “ bark fibre ” ? 

R. Morris. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The International Geographical Congress 
held its closing sitting at Berno on August 14. 
The jury recommended 14 grand prizes, 14 first 
prizes, the like number of second prizes, and 
40 honourable mentions. The selection of the 
meeting place of the next Congress fell upon 
London, with the proviso that negotiations 
should be entered upon to obtain the assent of 
the Royal Geographical Society of London. 
If the society should decline, then Buda-pesth, 
will be the place of meeting. 

Part III. of the Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. 
in the Library of the India Office, which has 
just appeared, is still devoted to scientific and 
technical literature. Division V., Rhetoric and 
Poetics (Alaaikiirasastra), contains notices, 
accompanied in most cases by specimen ex¬ 
tracts, of 122 MSS. Division IT., Religions and 
Civil /.aw (Dharma), is sub-divided as follows : 
(a) Original Institutes of Law, (h) General 
Digests of Law, (<■) Works on Civil Law 
(Vyavahiira), (d) Works on Sacred Law 
(Acara), (<■) Treatises on Worship (Devapiija). 
This division contains notices of 559 MSS. 

Tire Australian Antarctic Committee of the 
Victorian branch of the Royal Geographical 
Society announce that only £3,000 is wanted 
to complete the arrangements for the Antarctic 
expedition, started by Baron Nordenskiold’s 
offer to furnish the necessary equipment for 
such an expedition. The Committee state that 
the expedition will probably start in about 
fifteen months ; and, in addition to its scientific 
possibilities, it is hoped that it will be the 
means of opening up extensive fisheries in the 
Antarctic seas. 

As a result of some inquiries into the duti e 
of the Speaker of the House of Commons, with 
regard to the periodical inspection of the Par¬ 
liamentary copies of the imperial standards, it 
has just been discovered that some standard 
weights and measures, which were supposed 
to have been lost when the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment were burnt down in 1834, are still in 
existence. The most important of the stan¬ 
dards thus rescued are the yard measures con¬ 
structed by Bird in 1758 and 1760. 

Prof. Gustav Oi’PEUT, of the Presidency 
College, Madras, wishes attention to be drawn 
to the following points in his paper on 
“Indian Thcogony,” which ho has sent to tho 
forthcoming Oriental Congress: Trimurti and 
Brahmas, pp. 9-20; Vishnu, p. 28; tho simi¬ 
larity in the names of Oannes, p. 34; Indian 
and Turanian computations ; on the Saligrama 
stone, pp. 45-47 (under which Brahman resides), 
pp. 35-47, and Civa on the Linga, p. 51. The 
special interest that attaches to Prof. Gustav 
Oppert’s paper is his identification of non- 
Aryan elements in Sanskrit mythology. 


FINE ART. 

THE EDINBURGH CONGRESS OF THE 
ROYAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
The annual congress of the Royal Archaeo¬ 
logical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland 
has this year been held in Edinburgh, where 
the Society formerly met in 1856. On that 
occasion a particularly rich ‘ ‘ Loan Museum of 
Antiquities, Works of Art, and Historical 
Scottish Relics” was brought together ; and the 
final illustrated catalogue of this collection, 
issued in 1859, still forms a useful work of 
reference on Scottish archaeology. This year 
the main attraction for the members of the 
Institute—in addition to the various buildings 
and other remains of antiquarian interest in 
Edinburgh, and within easy distance of the 
city—has been the Scottish National Museum 
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of Antiquities, a particularly rich and extensive 
archaeological collection which, long very 
insufficiently housed in the Royal Institution 
on the Mound, has been transferred to the 
eastern portion of the recently erected Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery, and was formally 
opened to the public during the sittings of the 
Congress. The Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland have also brought together, for 
temporary exhibition, a tine series of about 
four hundred rubbings of the early sculptured 
stones of Scotland, exocuted by Miss Maclagan, 
of Ravenscroft, Stirling, one of the ten lady 
associates of the Society ; and an independent 
committee, under the presidentship of the Lyon 
King, have organised the Heraldic Exhibition, 
filling two of the rooms of the National Portrait 
Gallery, which has already been noticed in our 
columns, of which—ns was the case with the 
general archaeological collection of 185<>—a 
permanent record is to bo preserved by means 
of the publication of an illustrated catalogue. 

The proceedings of the Institute were opened 
on Tuesday, August 12, in the Lecture Room 
of the Scottish National Portrait Gallery, when 
Earl Percy, as President of the Institute, intro¬ 
duced Sir Herbert Maxwell, the President of 
this year’s meeting, who delivered a singularly 
excellent and telling inaugural address— 
brightened occasionally with touches of quiet 
humour—upon the aims and methods of archaeo¬ 
logy. Selecting Horace Walpole and Sir Walter 
as representative of two classes of the antiquaries 
of the past, the former collecting the antiquarian 
treasures for their beauty, the latter prizing 
them for their romantic associations, he went 
on to indicate that the aim of the archaeologist 
of the present day must be “ a higher aim than 
either—namely, the attainment of truth,” and 
that “ we have only in recent times learned how 
best to direct research, by comparative observa¬ 
tion, and so have been enabled to dispel much 
illusion which obscured the early history of our 
race.” After some practical observations as to 
the necessity for collectors carefully labelling 
each object at the time when it is discovered, 
and for preserving a record of the place and 
surroundings where it is found, Sir Herbert 
touched on the lake-dwellings of Scotland and 
Switzerland, and on the cup-markings and con¬ 
centric circles which are found in the most 
widely remote portions of the world, and at 
present form so porplexing a problem to the 
archaeologist, making graceful mention of the 
labours of Dr. Robert Munro in connexion with 
the former subject, and of the late Mr. 
Hamilton, of Ardendee, in connexion with the 
latter, and concluded with a reference to the 
rich collection of the National Museum of 
Antiquities, which, through the generosity of 
Mr. J. R. Findlay, is now, at length, properly 
arranged, and available for systematic study. 

In the afternoon the members, under the 
guidance of Mr. W. W. Robertson, of H.M. 
Board of Works, visited the Chapel Royal of 
Holyrood, which includes the nave of the 
church of an abbey of the Austin Canon, 
founded by David I. in 1128, and removed 
about 1143 to the present site. The greater 
portion of the existing structure dates from the 
latter part of the thirteenth century ; and the 
richly-sculptured door of the north aisle was 
erected by Archibald Crawford, elected abbot 
in 1457. The palace was next examined, erected 
by James IV., and rebuilt by Charles II. 
towards the end of the seventeenth century; 
and the sundial in the palace garden constructed 
by Nicholas Stove, the sculptor of Lady 
Berkeley’s monument at Cranford, and the 
small circular-turreted building known as Queen 
Mary’s Bath, also received notice. 

At the evening meeting Dr. John Evans, 
F.S.A., opened the Antiquarian Section with 
an address on “The Progress of Archaeology” 
since 1850, the date of the last meeting of the 
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Institute in Edinburgh, commenting on the 
new fields of research which had boon opened 
up in connexion with the palaeolithic or 
river-drift period, on our increased knowledge 
of the neolithic period through the labours of 
the London and Scottish Societies of Anti¬ 
quaries, of the Institute, of the British Archaeo¬ 
logical Association, and of such local societies 
as those of Ayrshire and Galloway, and the 
formation of great public museums in Britain, 
on the continent, and in America. 

Dr. Evans’s address was followed by a well- 
illustrated paper by Mrs. Ware on “ The Seals 
of Carlisle,” read by the Bishop of Barrow-in- 
Furness. Tho seals of twenty-eight of the 
fifty-eight bishops who have held the see, 
founded by nenry I., are known to exist, 
ranging from that of Bishop Bernard, 1150- 
1218, and including the very beautiful seal of 
Bishop Ralph delreton, 1280-1292. 

On Wednesday, the 12th, Linlithgow and 
Stirling were visited, under somewhat un¬ 
favourable conditions of weather. In the 
former, Mr. T. Ross, joint author of The Cas- 
ti/lutnl Arihilirtiire of Scotland, conducted the 
party to St. Michael’s Church, dating from the 
early part of the fifteenth century, and one of 
the finest examples of a Scottish parochial 
church, and to the palace; while at Stirling 
Mr. Washington Browne assumed the guidance 
to tho parish church, Mr. Ross acting as con¬ 
ductor to the castle, Argyll’s Lodgings, Mar’s 
“ Work,” &c. 

In tho evening Dr. T. Hodgkin opened the 
Historical Section, over which he presided, with 
an address, in which, after touching in a light 
and humorous fashion upon the ancient con¬ 
nexion between Edinburgh and Northumbria, 
he passed to a consideration of the relation of 
history to archaeology, remarking that for one 
great portion of history, “ that mysterious 
interval in the story of our country which is 
covered by tho words Britannia Romano ,” 
“tho historian has practically to thank the 
archaeologist for almost the whole of his 
materials,” and indicating various questions 
regarding that period which still look to 
archaeology for an answer. After referring to 
Sir Arthur Mitchell and Mr. F. Seobohm as 
“ admirable examples of scientific collectors of 
archaeological facts,” and dwelling on the 
necessity, in the cause of science, of “ such 
close, attentive, life-long study as tho archaeo¬ 
logist bestows on the dialect or tho antiquities 
of a single parish,” Dr. Hodgkin closed by 
insisting also upon the necessity of the broader 
method of the historian, who presents “ a wido 
panoramic picture,” without which our know¬ 
ledge of the past would consist of a multitude 
of detached fragments. 

Mr. Louis Dyer, delegate from the Archaeo¬ 
logical Institute of America, having read some 
notes on the Vitruvian account of the Greek 
stago, Mr. Albert Hartshomo followed 
with a minute and careful paper on 
“ The Sword Belts of the Middlo Ages,” 
illustrated by a series of drawings from effigies 
in the Temple Church and elsewhere, which 
will form a valuable contribution to the printed 
Proctediwjs of the Institute. 

On Thursday, the 14th, tho Bishop of Car¬ 
lisle opened the Architectural Section by an 
address on “ The Treatment of Ancient Build¬ 
ings,” in which ho indicated that the best rule 
with regard to buildings that are purely 
monumental “ was to leave them alone . . . . 
applied in conjunction with another—viz., to 
take care that other people left them alone also,” 
while in regard to buildings partly monumental, 
but partly also in ordinary use for the practical 
purposes of living men, the same rule should be 
applied as closely as the condition of things in 
each case would allow, and that care should be 
taken “ not to introduce new work so carefully 
and even slavishly copied from the old, as 
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to lay a snare for the feet of future in¬ 
quirers.” 

Tho Rev. W. S. Calverley followed with a 
paper on “ Tho Pre-Norman Crosses at St. 
Wilfred’s Church, Halton, Lancashire,” aud in 
tho course of his remarks throw out a sugges¬ 
tion that a collection of drawings and casts of 
old crosses and other similar archaeological 
relics might bo collected and permanently 
exhibited in tho rooms of the Portrait Gallery, 
which aro still vacant. 

The Rev. Dr. Cox read a paper by tho Rev. 
Dr. Rowen on “Caledonian Campanology,” 
and Dr. Clark, of Cambridge, and tho Bishop of 
Carlisle referred in terms of great admiration 
to the rubbings of sculptured stones by Miss 
Maclagan, which decorated the walls of the 
lecture room. 

In the Historical Section Dr. James Mac¬ 
donald read a .paper dealing with the question 
“ Is Burghead on tho Moray Firth, the Winged 
Camp, or Fort of Ptolemy ? ” 

The afternoon was spent in visiting various 
objects of interest in Edinburgh, St. Giles’ 
Church being examined under the guidance of 
Mr. George Henderson, tho Parliament House 
and Advocates’ Library under that of Mr. Balfour 
Paul, the Lyon King, while Mr. H. Blanc con¬ 
ducted a party over the Castle and George 
Horiot’s Hospital. 

In the evening the members of the Institute 
wore entertained by the Society of Antiquarians 
of Scotland at a conversazione in the National 
Portrait Galleries, on the occasion of the open¬ 
ing of the National Museum of Antiquities, in 
the eastern portion of the buildings. The guests 
were received by Sir Herbert and Lady 
Maxwell and Mr. J. R. Findlay, Vice- 
President of the Society, and Miss 
E. M. Findlay. Lord Lothian, President of 
the society, then delivered an address, wel¬ 
coming the Institute to Edinburgh, declaring 
tho National Museum open, and conveying the 
thanks of the Scottish nation and of those 
interested in archaeology generally to Mr. 
Findlay for his generous gift of the building 
in which the collection is now preserved. Earl 
Percy then responded on behalf of the Institute; 
and Mr. Findlay, having moved a vote of thanks 
to Lord Lothian for presiding, the rest of the 
evening was spent by the guests in examining 
the various objects of interest in the Anti¬ 
quarian and National Portrait Gallery collections. 

On Friday, August 14, the members of tho 
Institute visited St. Andrews under the guidance 
of Mr. D. Hay Fleming, examining the West 
Port, the remains of the Blackfriars Monastery; 
the Parish Church (of which the steeple and 
session-house are all that survive of the original 
fifteenth century) with Archbishop Sharp’s 
monument; St. Salvator’s College, with Bishop 
Kennedy’s chapel and the fine tomb of its 
founder; tho College Museum ; the library of 
St. Mary’s College; the ruins of sixteenth 
chapel of St. Leonard’s College, of the “ Pends ” 
or vaulted entrance to the Priory, of the New 
Inns erected by James V., and of the cathedral, 
dating from the middle of the twelfth century. 
Curiously enough, on the very day of the visit 
of tho Institute, certain excavations conducted 
by Mr. Hutchison, of Broughty Ferry, at the 
east end of the choir, had resulted in disclosing, 
at the depth of two or three feet below the 
surface, the shafts of two finely-sculptured 
crosses, which had apparently been used simply 
as building materials in the erection of the 
cathedral, and incorporated with its founda¬ 
tions. It was moved by Dr. Evans, seconded 
by Mr. Calverley, that the Board of Works 
should be requested to have them removed and 
preserved. The party next examined the 
chapel of St. Rule, upon which Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite delivered an address, and the castle 
with its bottle-dungeon in which Withart was 
confined previous to his execution. 
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In the evening meeting of the Historical 
Section Mr. Cadwallader J. Bates read a paper 
on "The Demarcation of Scotland and North¬ 
umberland,” submitting the problem of how 
fur the English character of the South of 
Scotland is to be attributed to its having once 
funned part of Northumbria, which at one time 
stretched from the Forth to the Humber, and 
how far it might be the result of events sub¬ 
sequent to the dissolution of that extensive 
kingdom. In the Antiquarian Section Mr. 
Balfour Paul directed attention to some of the 
more important features of the Heraldic Exhi¬ 
bition which had been brought together in 
Edinburgh on the occasion of the visit of the 
Institute; and Mr. Emanuel Green gave a 
brief resume of his paper on the history and 
development of “The Union Jack,” one of the 
most skilful and cuiious heraldic arrangements 
of modern times, which is to be published in 
the Proceedings of the society. 

On Saturday, August 10, the members of the 
Institute visited Glasgow Cathedral, and the 
line of the Homan wall between Bonnybridge 
and Croy. The party visiting Glasgow 
were conducted by Mr. John Honeyman, 
architect, president of the Glasgow Archaeo¬ 
logical Society, who indicated the more remark¬ 
able architectural features of the Cathedral 
dedicated to St. Mungo or Kentigcm. Another 
party had started in the morning direct for 
the Roman wall at Bonnybridge, under the 
guidance of Mr. W. Jolly, H.M. Inspector of 
Schools. Here the first object of interest was 
iLe restoration, by Mr. James Russell, Long- 
croft, of a section, twenty-five feet in 
lingth, of the wall and ditch in Bonny- 
mnir Wood. At this point the ditch 
and mounds had been particularly well 
preserved and clearly defined; and on the 
original stone foundation a rampart of turf and 
earth had been erected, ten feet and a half in 
height, fourteen feet eleven inches wide at the 
base, and nine feet wide at the top, and the ditch 
had been cleaned out. In the afternoon 
the two parties joined each other at Croy, 
where Mr. Jolly exhibited a collection of 
fragments of Samian ware and some carved 
stones, discovered in the Croy Hill camp, 
probably the largest on the whole line of the 
wall. The various sections made across the line 
of the wall, and particularly that at ISair Hill, 
were next examined, and at Croy Hill, where 
the ditch was carried along the base of a cliff 
from twenty to fifty feet in height. The 
expedition terminated at Dullatur Station. 

On Monday, August 17, the members of tlio 
Institute drove to Roslin and examined the 
collegiate church of St. Matthew and the castle 
there, a very interesting lecture on their 
architectural features being delivered by Mr. 
T. Ross, who afterwards guided the party over 
Borthwick Church and castle and Crichton 
Castle. 

In the evening the annual meeting of the 
Institute was held in the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery. Sir Talbot Baker Baker, Bart., 
presided. After proposing a vote of thanks to 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, coupled 
with the names of Dr. Munro and Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, he went on to comment on the unsafe 
condition of the tower of Bortlnvick Castle 
in consequence of the amount of vegetation on 
its top; and after some discussion, it was 
resolved, on the motion of Mr. Albert Hart- 
shonie, seponded by Mr. Micklethw-uite, “ to 
suggest that steps should be taken without 
delay to remoye a growing evil that is tending 
to rapidly to the destruction of this historic 
monument.” Prof. Clark, of Cambridge, moved 
a vote of thanks to the readers of papers and 
the guides, and to the Glasgow Archaeological 
Society, and Mr. E. Green made a similar 
motion with regard to the delegates from foreign 
societies. 


On Tuesday, the 18th, the members visited 
Dunfermline Abbey and Palace, under thu 
guidance of Mr. George Robertson; and 
later in the day the tine Norman Church of 
Daluu ny and Craigmillar Castle were examined, 
the party being then conducted by M. Hippo- 
lyte J. Blanc, architect. 

Wednesday, August 10, the final day of the 
Congress, was devoted to an inspection of the 
National Museum of Antiquities, the National 
Portrait Gallery, the National Picture Gallery, 
the Museum of Science and Art, and other 
places of interest in Edinburgh. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The late Sir Prescott Ilewctt, the celebrated 
surgeon, who was also a distinguished amateur 
artist, having expressed a desire that part of the 
collection of water-colour drawings which he 
had formed should find a home in the galleries 
of the South Kensington Museum, to which he 
had been a constant visitor, his only surviving 
children, Miss Prescott Hcwett and Mrs. 
Hallett, have now given effect to his wishes by 
offering a selection of fifty of the best and most 
representative works by various artists--several 
of whom are at present unrepresented in the 
historical collection at South Kensington—with 
one of Sir Prescott's own drawings, to the 
President of the Council, by whom they have 
been accepted. The t< mis of the dec d of gift are 
much the same as those under which the late 
Mr. Sheepshanks gave liis celebrated gallery of 
pictures to found a national gallery of British 
art at South Kensington, in connexion with the 
Museum and School of Art. 

W. P. Fun it's, R.A., charming little picture, 
“The Sweetest Beggar,” which is exhibited in 
this ycat’s Academy, is being reproduced in 
pure mezzotint by Mrs, Gertrude Dale, who 
has so sympathetically rendered T. F. 1 tick see’s 
“ Sweet Violets,” 

Mu. Fyke Thompson's little gallery at 
Penaltli, near Cardiff—which is known ns “ the 
Turner House,” aud which is probably unique 
in the character of its contents— Jiub received 
many additions, and has been rearranged within 
the last few days, and an enlarged edition of 
the privately-printed catalogue—with notes by 
Mr. Frederick Wedmore— has been issued upon 
band-made paper. Entirely unlike most art 
museums, whether metropolitan or provincial, 
the Turner IIouso contains "not a single oil 
picture of sensational value or attractiveness.” 
It does contain a beautiful little Poelemlierg, 
from the collection of Mr. Sackville Bale, and 
an exquisite Schulcken, from the Stovar col¬ 
lection; but what is meant, we presume, is 
that no concession has been made to popular 
taste. A gallery, accessible to the public at 
least twice in the week, is full eliicfiy of 
etchings by Rembrandt and Meryou ; of more 
or less educational drawings by our elder 
English masters, such as Cozens and Girtin, 
Varley and Barret; of examples of only the 
most refined of contemporary water-colour 
painters—Sir James Linton, to wit (by whom 
there is the beautiful Mary Livingstone of the 
“Queen’s Maries”), Thomas Collier, Albert 
Goodwin, and John Fulleylove—and of the 
porcelain of Sevres and Worcester, Chelsea, 
Nantgarw, and Swansea, together with a few 
examples of European enamels, including one 
of noble old Limoges, and several of the famous 
Battersea fabric, which flourished during the 
third quarter of tlie eighteenth century, and 
on which the Englieli collector has been declared 
to have “ now wisely set his affections.” 

Mr. James Ricalton, writing of the wonder¬ 
ful old juius of monuments and shrines at 
Anuradhupura, the City of the Sacred Bo-Tree 


in Ceylon, says: “From the days of the 
mound-builders down to the Eiffel Tower, man 
has shown himself to be a monument-erecting 
being; the Christians have their cathedrals, the 
Mohammedans have their mosques, aud the 
Buddhists have their shrine-tombs, designated 
differently in different countries as pagoda, 
tope, and dagoba. The pagodas of China are 
entirely dissimilar to those of Burundi, and the 
dagobus of Ceylon are quite unlike thoso in 
either country ; yet all serve the one purpose 
of relic-sepulture. They aro not altogether a 
thing of tho past; they aro still erected near 
the temples ; but thoso of modern construction 
are small and unimportant when compared with 
those that have withstood biennial monsoons 
for two thousand years ; even their half-buried 
ruins are stupendous.” 

The march of improvement and the require¬ 
ments of the present age have made it necessary 
that two of tho oldest and most interesting 
houses in Fleet-street should bo removed. 
For centuiies they have withstood the tooth of 
Time, and have witnessed strange transforma¬ 
tions in all their surroundings ; but at length 
the safety of the modern Londoner demands 
that they shall be taken down, Jest they fall to 
the ground without warning. These quaint 
buildings are numbered 184 and 1 8o Fleet- 
street. They aro the last survivals of tlio 
Tudor style of architecture remaining in “tho 
Flete,” and arc interesting alike from their 
architectural and their historical associations. 
They show the overhanging bay windows, the 
low roofs, the heavy eaves, and the pointed 
gables that distinguished the urban mansions 
of the sixteenth century. AYhen tho Great 
Fire of London was raging in KiGti, its de¬ 
vastating ci.reer was stayed just before it 
reached these houses ; and even then they were 
regarded as very old buildings. It is no 
extravagant estimate to place the date of their 
const ruction about 1500. They have recently 
shown such evident signs of decay that they 
have been condemned, and aro soon to bo 
removed and replaced by a more stately, though 
not more picturesque building. 

The British Association, which met at Cardiff 
on Wednesday, August IS), Las this year elected 
to its chair Dr. Huggins, one of the foremost 
living exponents of astronomical science. The 
president in his address reviewed the progress 
of the science during the past thirty years, 
dwelling in particular upon those newer 
methods of astronomical research which had 
followed on the introduction into the observa¬ 
tory of the electroscope and the modern photo¬ 
graphic plate. It is already arranged that tho 
next meeting of the associat ion shall he held at 
Edinburgh, under the presidency of Sir Archi¬ 
bald Gcikie, the eminent geologist, and an in¬ 
vitation has been received from Nottingham 
for the meeting of 18911. 

Several very interesting bits of Roman 
remains have been brought to light in the 
course of excavations that are being made for 
building purposes at Twyford, near Winchester. 
About a month ago, a paved way, composed 
entirely of small rod tiles, 0 ft. in width and 
extending probably a considerable distance (a 
length of 14 ft. was uncovered), was found 
while digging on the site for Hints. The more 
recent excavations are 20 ft. west of this 
passage, and there is now to be seen, ip a very 
perfect state of preservation, an oven or kiln 
with three openings. Five yards away from 
this is a chamber about 8 ft. square, paved with 
tiles, and the sides coated with a reddish plaster. 
On one side is a ledge 1 Ain. from the ground, 
extending the whole length of the chamber; 
on the floor is a sunk channel with an opening at 
the end for the water to escape. This chamber 
evidently represents the bath. Portions of the 
dividing walls of the different chambers have 
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alsobeendiscovered, together with various bones, 
teeth, horns, and ornaments, but very few coins. 
It is probable that an alteration in the plans 
of the house which was about to be built on 
the spot will be made so as to preserve all the 
more interesting features of these remains in the 
basement. These discoveries were made at a depth 
of only 2ft. or 3 ft. from thesurfaecof the ground, 
and are within about a quarter of a milo of 
otlmr Roman remains which were similarly 
brought to light a few months ago. 


MUSIC. 

M USICA L PUBLIC A T'iONS. 

Parsifal, The Pin din;/ of Christ through Art, 
or Jlichard Wagner as Theologian. lly Albert 
Hess l’arsons. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Avery 
delightful little book, consisting of a lecture, a 
preface, and a very full appendix. The author, 
it may be mentioned, is president of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association, New York and 
London. The book belongs to a kind not yet 
numerous enough, though fortunately rapidly 
increasing— i.e., to those partly metaphysical, 
partly artistic, partly ethical works which put 
new life into religious doctrines, and, at the 
same time, reveal the intimate connexion of 
art with our deepest and highest wants and 
activities. It is needless to say that Mr. 
Parsons belongs to a school of thought in direct 
conflict with the “Art for Art’s Sake” 
theory. lie has little or nothing to say about 
the teehniquo of art, or about Wagner’s inno¬ 
vations in form, Ac. The Bayreuth master is 
hero regarded chiefly as a great ethical and 
philosophical teacher, and his works as reveal¬ 
ing and re-crystallising great vital truths which 
conventional habits lmvo obscured in the religi¬ 
ous systems of the day. The average reader 
will find the book hard reading; there are 
quotations from the great authors of the last 
two thousand years. The lecture, indeed, con¬ 
sists almost wholly of quotations, principally 
from Wagner’s writings, arranged so as to 
prove, step by step, Mr. Parsons’ thesis, viz., 
that Wagner was a deeply religious man, who 
though not a Christian in the narrower mean¬ 
ing of that term “had found the Christ, the 
Son of the Living God.” Though dealing 
chiefly with the inner meaning of Parsifal, i.c., 
that redemption is to be sought in renunciation 
of self and the destruction of the will, Mr. 
Parsons discusses also the ethical meaning of 
Wagner’s other dramas. His exposition of the 
Tristan drama and its lesson is very interesting. 

Scottish Church Music — Its Coni/men and 
Sources. By James Love. (Blackwood & 
Sons.) The title is misleading, as the book 
deals not only with Scotch, but also with 
German, French, Italian, English, and other 
hymn tunes. Again tho author deals with the 
music contained in seven Scotch collections, 
but that does not justify him in describing the 
contents of such collections as “Scottish 
Church Music ; ” as well might wo call Hymns 
Ancient and Modern “ English Church Music.” 
Apart from this the book is likely to bo very 
useful, and is certainly interesting. There is 
an alphabetical list of tunes with their 
numbers in the Scotch collections, and their 
composers or sources. Also biographical 
sketches of tho said composers, with notes and 
illustrative examples ; these last, in music type, 
both of staff and tonic sol-fa notation, arc 
likely tobe much appreciated, for they give varia¬ 
tions of same melody as found in different 
collections. Tho biographies extend from pp. .j.3 
to 313, and are about oOO in number, thus 
occupying the bulk of the book. The author 
claims to have corrected many wrong dates, 
and wrongly-attributed composers’ names. The 
volume will be welcome not only to those con¬ 


cerned in Church music, but also to bcok 
collectors. 

The Light of Other Dags seen through the Wrong 
End of an Optra Glass. By Wilbert Beale. 2 
vols. (Bentley.) This work reminds one of 
“Tho Enterprising Impresario” by the same 
author, but it deals with a greater variety of per¬ 
sonages, and contains more amusing matter. 
Mr. Beale gives many interesting details re¬ 
specting tho Regent-street firm founded by his 
father and Mr. Addison. J. B. Cramer, the 
fashionable pianist of his day was taken into 
partnership, and, as Mr. Beale puts it, “ All 
London flocked to see the popular pianist selling 
music even as they were wont to do to hear 
him play.” Fancy Pachmann or Paderewski 
serving sheet music behind a counter; one may 
indeed say, “autres temps, autres mceurs.” 
Among the celebrities who figure in these vol¬ 
umes are Balfe, Thalberg, Albert Smith, Blan¬ 
chard Jerrold, J. L. Hatton, and a host of 
leading singers and performers of the past forty 
years. The fondness of the latter for pranks 
of all kinds furnishes Mr. Beale with a large 
store of anecdotes, some of which, however, are 
not new. Vivier, the famous bom-player, 
Thalberg, Balfe, and the eccentric, but simple- 
minded George Holder, are tho central figures 
of some of the most ludicrous. With regard to 
the more serious parts of the book, there ara 
“appreciations” of MadameV.Garcia’s“Orfeo,” 
of Mario and others in some of their favourite 
parts, and there is a large amount of behind-the- 
scenes information concerning the innumerable 
operatic speculations and concert enterprises 
with which Mr. Beale has been connected. Mr. 
Beale was a great admirer of Thalberg both as 
n player and as a composer, but evidently dis¬ 
liked Liszt. “Compare,” he says, “ the fan¬ 
tasias on Mozart’s ‘ Don Giovanni ’ by Liszt and 
Thalberg, and judge between them.” It is 
scarcely necessary to judge at all now; both, 
happily, have become obsolete. 

Voice Figures. By Mrs. Watts Hughes. 
(Hazell, Watson & Yiney.) Chladmi was the 
first to show the intimate connexion between 
sound and form. He set plates in vibration 
by means of a violin bow; Mrs. Hughes causes 
an elastic membrane to pulsate by means of 
the human voice, the delicate vibrations of 
which, as she truly remarks, “record and register 
themselves in several different ways, and with 
remarkably interesting results.” She has not 
only obtained forms for the different notes of 
the scale, but has shown that these forms vary 
with the substance used for producing figures, 
with the quality of the membrane, and with the 
pitch, intensity, and so on, of the vocal note. 
She has made experiments with various musical 
instruments, but those with the human voice 
have proved the most wonderful; as regards 
itch and maximum strength it maybe limited, 
ut “ in every other direction its comparative 
powers are so great as to render it unique.” 
By covering tho discs with liquids (water or 
milk) instead of powder or sand, “ regular 
crispations or wavelets ” arc obtained, and Mrs. 
Hughes, with, as it were, magic art, can pro¬ 
duce geometrical patterns, or floral (daisy, pansy, 
primrose, buttercup, &c.) forms by thickening 
the liquid with powdered water-colour; a 
small quantity gives the former, a larger 
quantity the latter. Of these there are many 
illustrations in the pamphlet. Of the interest 
of these discoveries there can be no question, 
and mathematicians and physicists may possibly 
turn them to some practical account. Mrs. 
Hughes herself shows how the student of sing¬ 
ing can study many points relating to voice 
production by watching the movements of 
Iji/copodinm on the disc. On one occasion 
she sang a note, and there was a wavering of 
the lycopodium ; another attempt “ left on the 
disc the figure I had looked for.” And she 


adds, “ I notice, however, that the intensity of 
the last note was less than that of iny previous 
efforts. I therefore concluded that the cause of 
the unusual commotion was the presence of 
overtones, through singing too loudly. Singing 
then tho octavo above, I at once saw before 
me the very figure which had been struggling 
for predominance with its companion octave 
below.” 


The Alexandra Gymnasium, Music. By 
Howard Talbot. (Augener.) Music here 
occupies a subordinate place; it is merely an 
aid to marching, hopping, swinging, &c. As 
in dance music so here well-marked rhythms 
are essential, and in this respect all the pieces 
are satisfactory. 

We have received from C. Woolhouse: 

Ttrelcc Bongs for Children. By Mrs. 
Liebreich. These are for one or two voices 
ad lib.), and are intended for children from 
five to ten years of age. They are short, 
simple, and pleasing; but the part-writing for 
the pianoforte is not altogether immaculate. 


Shelley-Album. Music by J. Cliffe Forrester. 
This is an interesting collection of nine songs. 
The music is clever, and everywhere the com¬ 
poser has sought to intensify the meaning 
of the words. To set Shelley to music is indeed 
a difficult task ; there is so much music already 
in the poet’s lines, that at times one resents any 
addition as an impertinence, or longs for 
strains of tho most ethereal kind. Mr. 
Forrester is not always free enough in his 
choice of melodies and harmonies. The effect 
produced by his music is unequal, but the good 
predominates. “ The World’s Wanderers ” 
and “ Song on a faded violet ” are the two 
which please us best. 

Cupid's Mission. By Nilmab. A light, and 
somewhat frivolous song. 

Album Leaf, for violin, with pianoforte 
accompaniment by E. Moira Walsh, is a short, 
tripping piece. The opening theme, princi pally 
through its rhythm, reminds one of Rubin¬ 
stein’s Romance in F (in 6-8 time). 

Polonaise, for violin, with accompaniment for 
pianoforte. By I. A. de Orellana. This piece 
commences with a slow introductory move¬ 
ment of interesting character. The Polonaise 
proper is brilliant, but the music is altogether 
conventional. 

Serenade, Nocturne, Ca/rrire, for violoncello and 
pianoforte. By W. Noel Johnson. The first 
is soft and graceful, and the second pleasing, 
though, perhaps, not altogether in keeping 
with its title. The third is a bristling little 
piece, and we do not care much for it. They 
are all effectively written for the ’cello. 

Gomloliera, Marcia Funcbre, for pianoforte 
and strings. By Alex. S. Beaumont. The 
first is a quartet, the second a quintet. The 
writing in both is smooth, and they are of 
Mendel ssohnian clearness with regard to form. 
All instruments are effectively employed, and 
they will be found useful pieces for ensemble 
playing. 

Melodic Studies, for Pianoforte. By I. A. de 
Orellana. Books III. and IV. We have 
already spoken in favourable terms of the first 
and second books of this series. The new 
ones are both useful and pleasant. There is a 
capital study in thirds, another in octaves, 
another in arpeggio chords, &c.: the last, by 
the way, recalls a well-known study of Rubin¬ 
stein’s. The one at the end of Book IV. was 
evi lently suggested by the Scherzo of Chopin’s 
“ Funeral March” Sonata. 

Tarantella, by the same, is not over- 
interesting, but a good finger piece. 


Pcnsec-Etude, for pianoforte, by Herbert F. 
Sharpe (Op. bo), is a quaint, flowing murcean 
de salon. 
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'T'HE MAORI-POLYNESIAN COMPA- 
x RATIYE DICTIONARY. 

By EDWARD TREGRAlt, F.K.OS., F.R.H.S., 

President vi the Wellington Philosoithie.il Society, New Zealand. 
700 i>p., royal 8vo, cloth lettered, 21s. 

Wellington, N.7..; Lvox & Blaik. 


rpHE COLONY of NEW ZEALAND: 

-I- its History, Vicissitudes, and Progress. By WILLIAM 
GISBORNE, EtMi.. formerly resident in the Colony for thirty-three 
years. Re-issne, with Statistical Information brought down to 18i*>. 
Crown 8vo, with Three Maps, (is. 

“A valuable l>ook f'»r such as really desire to know the story of ou 
colony aud its resources.A good, solid bwk."-Waiio Times. 


HPIIE COMMON SALVATION: Notes of 

JL a Study of Romans i. 17—viii. XL By JOHN W. OWEN, 
B.A. iOxoii.) svo, -Is. net. 

E. A. rhriifcrctcR A Co, 3:5, Paternoster Row, E.C ; 
Melbourne, Sydney, and Adelaide. 


IVTESSKS. deummond & CO., 

JIT-1 11 . HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN. W are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of IIERU 11 A N ESTA ENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PlIdVoGItA Vl'RE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand f<«r reproductions by this justly celebrated 
prtH.-e.ss for large plates and edition* >U her/'. For onlimrv B- ok 
illustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. ]»Rl'MMoNI> 
A CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. Prices on application 


POPULAR EDITION. 

Large -Ito, with PORTRAIT, price Gd. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V 

with two Es-yays l>v MAZZINI: “THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY ” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 

Just out, crown Svo, 302 pp., cloth boards, 5s., pout free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. I3y ALEXANDER MAC1JIKEN, D.D. 

London : ALEXANDER & 61IEPHEARD, 

21 AND 2*2, Fl'RNIVAL Street, E.C. 

ESTABLISHED 1851 . 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Dine. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand. 

TW(» per CENT, op CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn Brlnw £i<n> 

STOCKS, 811 ARES, and ANNU1T1ES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit*, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 
annum, on each completed £ 1 . Fit anus Kav kssc itorr Manager. 


H OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, Oil A PLOT OF LAND. 
FoR FI\E SHILLINGS I KK M<»NTII. 

The BIRKBECK. ALMANACK, with full particulars post-free, 
on application. Francis R WKSseuorT, Manager. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


JJRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 
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J 4 \SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA7 
npiJRTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
gPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWARE ~of IMITATIONS. - _ 
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11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
_ MAYFAIR, W. 
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THEATRES. 


A DELPHI T n E A T R E. 

x *- Role Proprietors find Managers, A. & S. Oatti. 

To-night, at 7.15, a new and original drama, by Geo. R. Sims 
and Robert Buchanan, entitled. 

TIIK TRUMPET CALL. 


QOMEDY THEATRE. 

Every Evening, at 0, HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

Messrs. ('. Brookfield, W. F. Haw troy, J. Nelson. G.Gurney, | 

S. H. IjfM*hmere, W. Wyes, and G. Guldens ; Mesdames Vane 
Foatherston, Ada Murniy, Ethel Matthews, Edith Kenward, 
Ethel Norton, and Lottie Venne. 

1V• ceded, a t 8.10 , b y FOR ClI ARTTY’S SAKE._ 

CRITERION THEATRE. 

' 1 Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wv.xiuiam. 

Tliis Evening, at s.:u>, tin Oj»eratic Comedy, adapted from 
the'French of Messieurs Audran and Boucheron, by F. C. 
Buinainl, entitled MISS DKCIMA. 

The cast includes Messrs. David .Tamos, Charles Comers, 
Chunnecy Oloott, Templar Saxe, W. Dale: M*'s;lam« s M. A. ' 
VicDir. .Jos*phine Findlay, F. Frances, Lucy Buekslone, and 
Nesville. _ ___ 

r Y R I 0 T II E A T R E. 

^ Lessee and Manager, Mr. Hokack Skdc.br. 

This Evening at S.15. LA CTGALK. 

Mcsm's. II. Monk house, C. ITnyden (’oflin, Garden, T/*wis, 
Peachey. Mndio. and the Chevalier Seovol ; Mesdames Geral¬ 
dine Ulmar, Clements, Rose. Mehille, Newton, St. Cyr, C lay, 
Sellulif i th, Ellis, and Jefferies. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by LOVE and LAW. 

MEW OLYMPIC T H E A TRE. 

h * Proprietor, Mr. Cn.u:u:s Wilmot. 

Manager, W. W. Kelly. 

At 8, Grand revival of Sardou’s 

THEODORA. 

Messrs. Fuller Mellish, Murray, Corson, G. W. Co< kbnm, 

T. W. Percy val, I .olie Corcoran, F. Victor, Henry tie Holla, 
Aik or, Ludlow. Wart on. Ac.; M< sdames I Vr! ie Willis, Lilian 
Seceombe, 1x>uisa Wjatt, and Grace Hawthorne. 

J) R I N C F S S’S T II E A T R E. 

To-night, at. H. FATE and FORTUNE; or. the Junior 
rurl ner, by James J. Blood, bv arrangement with Mr. William 
Caltbr. 

M esf-rs. W. I.. Abingdon, Geo. Barrett, AV. R. Sutherland, 
Bassett Roe, Steplun Catfnv, H Bui ford, W. Cheesmnn, 
Jltrry Pugden, T. l-\ Dovle, Huntley Wright, John M. Fast, 
C. Medium, \e ; Modame.s May Whilty, Cicely Richards, 
Sallie Turner, May Protheroe, Arc. 

U A V 0 Y T II E A T RE. 

k-J IVoprietor and Manager, R. D’Ovly Carte. 

Every Evening, at s ;;o, THE NAt’TCTI GIRL. 

Messrs. R. Barrington, F. Wjatt. W. II. Denny, F. Thorn¬ 
ton, and C. Pounds; Mesdames L. Snyder, L. Rowe, A. Cole, 
C. Tinnic, Sautinarez. I«i wri-nee, and J. Bond. 


^nAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

Every Evening, at 8 15, 

THE LANCASHIRE SAILOR. 

At 0.15, A COMMISSION. 

And at 10, A PANTOMIME REHEARSAL. 

Messrs. B. Thomas, F. Dawson. C. Colitis, C. P. Little, 
W. L. Branscombc, Maxwell, mid W. (irossimth ; Mesdames 
E. Chester, B. l«Hinb, I>. Drummond, S. Grey, and Nurrcj-s. 

C T R A N D T II E A T R E. 

kT Lessee and Manager, Mr. Willie Enori.v. 

Every Evening, at s. 15, I 

THE LATE LAMENTED. 

Messrs. Willie Edouin, Kversliebl, J law trey.Cape, Barm- I 
dough, and Jl. Standing; Mesdames Fanny Brough, Edmund 
l’helps, Eva Moore, and Vonie Bennett. ! 

At 8. BACK IN FIVE MINUTES. 


Y A U D E V I L L E THEATRE. 

Every Evening, ui f, THE MISf'HIEFjrAKF.H. | 

Messrs. HaiTy l’aulton, Charles Fawcett, Philip Cuningham, ! 
John Carter, Wheatman, and Nelson; Mesdames Phyllis 
Ayriun. Alice Bruce, B. Eversleigli, Florence Haydon, and 
Edith Bruce. 

Preceded. at 8, by THE SEQUEL. 


THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL 

TIIE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 

Published every Friday. Price 6d. 

Of the general contents of the Journal the 
following statement will afford Home idea;— 

CURRENT TOPICS. 

Discussions of the legal events of the week. 

LEADING ARTICLES. 

Essays upon branches of law an<l matters of profes¬ 
sional interest. 

CASES OF TIIE WEEK. 

Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged 
f«»r the purpose, of cases of importance decided (luring 
the current week. 

PENDING LEGISLATION. 

All important measures before Parliament arc sum¬ 
marised in this department. 

LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR. 

Under this head careful criticisms are given of the 
legislative results of the Session. 

REVIEWS. 

New legal works arc elaborately noticed in thfe 
department. 

NEW ORDERS, &c. 

In this department arc given all new Rules and! 
Orders ; in some cases before they can he obtained hv 
the public. 

GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

A medium for tlie interchange of ideas between 
members of the profession. 

COURTS. 

Special reports of cases decided by the Railway 
Commission. Selected cases in tlu; County Courts- 
are also reported. All important decisions on Klectioiii 
Petitions are reported, and notes are given of decisions, 
of importance in the Revising Barristers* Courts. 

SOLICITORS’ CASES. 

Full reports (furnished specially by Barrister)’ ot: 
applications against Solicitors. 

APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY.. 

Pains are taken to render these accurate and com¬ 
plete. 

SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 

Full reports of the proceedings of the Law Societies. 

A Careful Summary is given of till the Legal 
News of the Week, and special attention is 
bestowed on Furnishing Early Copies of all Court 
Papers. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, ‘26.4.; by post, 28s., when 
paid in advance. Single Number, (Id. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER. 

£2 12s., poQ-frec, when paid in advance. 

WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrai-pT, £2 12s., post-free • 
Single Number, Is. 

The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered from i 
any date. 

Cheques aud 7W Ofjlee Orders payable to II. Yu.units:. 
OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, WC.. 


FRY’S 


Lancet — 11 Pure and very soluble.’” 
Medical Times— “ Eminently suitable 

for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 

SirC.A. Cameron— “ I have never ^ ^ ^ 

COCOA 


I have never 
tasted Cocoa 
that I like so 
well.” 

Faris Exhibition 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S- FRY Sc SO N 


I'rcsiilcnt Uoyal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland. 


Digitized by 


Google 
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“A Lady wants no other Cosmetic 

than 



But one caution is absolutely necessary from an hygienic point of view. It is a notorious fact 
that Pears’ Soap is sold at a very small profit (I think not more than about one halfpenny per 
tablet) on the wholesale cost price, consequently, one or other of the many soaps in the market 
(on the sale of which a profit of threepence or fourpcnce per tablet may be made) is sometimes 
cither substituted or recommended to the buyer as ‘just as good,’ ‘equally pure,’ &c., &c., &c., 
the real object of the dealer, of course, being simply to obtain the greater profit by the sale of 
the inferior article which he recommends or attempts to substitute. Patients should, therefore,, 
insist on having Pears’ Soap wdicn they ask for it, otherwise they may find that, instead of being- 
served with a Genuine Soap, they have an article of most inferior quality foisted upon them; 
something worse than worthless, calculated only to set up HEAT, REDNESS, IRRITATION, 
and general unsightliness of the skin.” 

Prom the “HYGIENE OP THE SKIN,” by ME. J. L. MILTON, Senior Surgeon, 

St. John’s Hospital for the Skin, London. 

Pears’ Soap makes the Hands white and fair, 
the Complexion bright and dear, and the Skin 
soft and smooth as Velvet. 

Printed by ALEXANDER & SHFrUEARP, Iortdele Printing Work*, Chancery Lane; Published by HENRY VILLEBS, 27, Chancery Lane W. 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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TNEPAETMENT of SCIENCE ami ART. 

A-J NATIONAL ART TRAINING S« HonL, South Kensington. 

Visitor—EP W A K P J. PoYNTKK, K.-| . K A. 
l’t imi pal-Jo HX C. L SI’ARIvKS, Emi 

The ANNUAL SESSION will common***; mi WEPNESPAY» 
OCToRER 7 rit. Ait Class***; in coiino tion w ilh tin- Training School I 
are open to the public mi payment of b e** The clasMs for men ami i 
women students meet separately. The studies comprise ornament 
ami the figure, with a view to I heir ultimate ute in derign and *im¬ 
position, ami ineluile the study of plants at il How. t®. tin painting of 
still life, ami the diawii.g ami painting ol ornament ami of the figure. 

Candidate* for admission who are not aln.i-ly legist • r**d as students 
of the i-ehool, iniint have p:L-;>ed the Seeoml Grade Ex iitiinatioii in 
Freehand Draw ing 

Admi-smii Kvaii.in.itions will lie held at the Soli* 1 "! <*n Tuesday, 
September-"•th ami 0* U>l*cr L;th, at 11. la :i.in. and CU) Pin. on Loth 
days, and on subsequent Tuesdays at fr*.<|iu ut intervals during the 
session. 

Application for information as to fees and for udniit-sion should In; 
made in writing t<* the Secretary. I»epaitmeiit i f Seience ai d Art, 
S.W., or. oil and after «M..her 7th, personally to the Registr.iT, at the 
School, Exhibition Road, 8.W. 

Ry order of the 

Loans or tiie Uommittli: «»» Uot xcii.nN Etu cation. 


HE MASON COLLEGE 

B I R M I X G H A XI . 


SESSION 18 !*MnJ. 


CATALOGUES. 

Tj’OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

JL promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A C0. f 37. SOHO SQUARE. 


(CATALOGUE of the LIBRARY of the 

bite CHARLES RKAPLAUGH, M l’., with prices affixed. 
146 pp. H\o. Now selling. Cover bears Mr RraiUaueh's facsimile 
signature, and a reduction of the Library i’hologiaph by Messrs. 
Dixon. 

I’rice (to cover cost only) Ik. ‘id. post free. 

Mrs. II. Rridlm i.n Rosnkk, Circus-road, London, X.W. 

T O ARTISTS and others.—TO ho LET, 

excellent STUDIO and snug BACHELOR'S QUARTERS com¬ 
bined, in central position, and midway between City and West-end. 
Studio has uuii.t- rrupted north-* ast and top lights- l ooking and 
attendaticc by resident housekeeper*. Electric light, hall pm ter, Ac.— 
Apply to Hoi skkklikk, Go and tk>.Chancery Lane ; or to the Manaukk, 
66, Chancery Lane. 


FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 

The NEXT SESSION eominecccson WEDNKSUAY, SKl’TEXIBEK 
doth. *M'L 

A Syllabus, coiitairinc full information as to the various ci>ur.-os 
of iliKtiuetiou, lecture days and hour-, fe* s * lit ranee and other scholar¬ 
ships, Ac., is published by XIco?is ( okm-ii, New-street, Birmingham, 
price *kl. ; by po*d, S*l 

Further pal tieulais may lie obtained on application to the Secre¬ 
tary, at the College. 

R. S. IIkatii, Principal. 

Oi.o. II Mourn v, Secretary. 


TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

vJ WALES and XlUNMoCTIISIMRE. CARDIFF. 

Die CHAIR of CKEKlv is now vacant through the election of 
Professor KoIhuTk an Principal of the University Collett**, A'-eiv*tw-* lh. 
Tin* Council will pioce d to the appointment "f the new PRoFESS*»R 
in SepteinlHT m*.\t. The stipend of th- Profe-sor will 1>" £a.'si per 
annum. Applications, together with testinioni-jls and lebreuc >, 
should be forwarded l»-f*.re Tuesd i.v, September r*th, is«*i. 

r.T '"rtlur iufni 11 i:.ti .,11 mif.ly In. ]voi. J imi s, llecislr.ir. 

Canliff, August. 4th. IMil. 

TTNIVERSITY C()LLEGE of SOUTH 

vj WALKS and MriNMcCTlISU I RE, CARDIFF. 

The; DEPARTMENTS of ARTS, SCIENCE, and ENGINEERING 
and the NORM \L DEPARTMENTS for INTERMEDIATE and 
ELEMENTARY TEA* HERS will «>PKN on MONDAY. Mil. 

1 . The Lectures and Classes are open t<> Men and Women. For 

PioipiH'tuses aud intoriuativii eouceruiug Scholarships, Ac , apply 1" 

Ivor Jamks, Rejislrar. 

University College, CanlilT, 

August Hth, IK*1. 


A NGLO-FOBEIGN COMMERCIAL and 

il TECHNICAL inLLEGK, c«*nincted with Royal Athene**, 
Li«*re. Director, II. WAY.MnNTII, Pli D. LaRuatmti s and Ateliers 
available. French the School language, but Englt-h ir.niageineiit 
and games. InehiKive moderate terms — Piesptetuses apply as above. 


TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

vJ WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

The Council of the University (’•■liegeof South Wales and Monnme.th- 
uhire is pu pated P* appoint a LKtTCRER in G E< *1/)GY. Thestipeml 
of the Lecturer will be jCJ'Hi |m.i annum. Applications togetlor w ish 
testimonials and ieferences, should 1 m* forwarded on *>r Ik to e 
TUESDAY, Srrrt Miu.it lain, jnyi. For further information apply to 

lion Jamks, R*gifctiar. 

CanlifT, August 1-th, 1S91. 


M essrs. 

14 , HENRTE 


DRUMMOND & CO., 

, HENRIETTA STREET. COYENT GARIH.N. WO., arc 
the wde representatives in Great Rritain of HERR II AN FSTA ENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in I'ID'TugRAYCRE. Tlo-re is a 
fteadily increasing d* inand f*-r r* product i-ms by this justly eelebiated 
t roeess for large idates and ahttona de luxe. For ordinary P.<Hik 
lllustratimiF, CaLilogues, Advertisementf. 4c., Xlessrg. DRUMMOND 
A CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimen* on 
view. Price* on application 


H 


EAD MASTERSHIP. — ROYAL 

INSTITUTION SCHOOL, LIVERPOOL. 

Tim Committe a will proceed in September next to fill tlic almve 
VACANCY (caused by the appointment of Mr. E. II I'ulley to the Head 
Xl.'utership of Monmouth School. Siilary £4i»» per anmnn, with a 
Capitiitiou fee of X-a b«.*y. No house. Applications and testimonials 
shmild be sent, if possible, not later than 1st SKPTE.WRHK, to the 
SitHKTAitv, who will supply iieeensiiry information. 


I 


HEADY. 

ALFRED STEYENS AND HIS WORK. 

The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, hulf-bound 
in morocco. 

Dedicated, by permis.sion, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
Bart., I\R.A., &e. 

Containing a Memoir of Stkvenh, and Critical Descriptions of 
his Productions, by a former Pupil and friend, Mr. HUGH 
NTANNUS, F.R.I.B.A., Ix?cturer on Ajiplinl Art at 
Vniv*Tsity('olleire, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at the Royal Academy. 

WITH 

Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 

Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Experis. 

The Edition is limited to 150 Copies . 

Price Six Guinea*. 

PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


j s R I T I S H MUSEUM. 

The READING U<K*M aad NEWSPAPER ROOM will be CLOSED 
from TUESDAY SKI TEMPER Dt, to 1* III DAY, SKI TEMPER 4th, 
incluriic. 

E Mai mo Timwr.fN, 

Principal Librarian and 8icri*taiy. 
Rritith Museum, Augmt ‘S. lKt*l 

Now ready, price *>s. 6*1. net. 

IIE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 

C’A LEND VU for 1M*I. With Coireetioiis ami Addition*, in¬ 
cluding the New Ib gubit ii.iis for the Gener.il and sp»* j.*l Examiiui- 
tiolis for the Urdinaiy 11. A. Degree, and those for the fwo New Special 
Examinations in Mathematici* and Classics, &<*. 

Cambridge: Dm'.mto.n Ri i.i. & Co. Loudon : Groiioi: Rkll& Sons. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS of 

-A- ORIENTALISTS, 

LriNDON, l»*t to pith proximo. Orrn r . ‘jo HanoverSqiiAre, W. 
Putron' — 11.It.11. the Di rk < f Conxai *.iit; H.I.ll. Aik iilu ri. Raiki.ii 
// on. Fresiriinta— M audits of Di rrmix and the Emu. of Litton. 
President of Uryanininj (JouiniitUt —The Right lion, l.oitw H.Mg-m nv 
*.«Ht Membirs in :>7 coutitrie*, and l.Vi *’pai>« rs” can be counted on 
!» Governiueiitfi, aud :ki leaiiied I tMliev will be repriM-nt*d. Public 
bedns ib-sir--us <<f sending Del* gates or > f inforuung tin* Ci iigiess **f 
ttn ir <h leiibil w*»rk ; pe!*ous wishing to l***t*oine Members, to read or 
send papers to pres* nt or « xhilut ln*<>ksor-collections, should commu¬ 
nicate with Dr. Leitner. Woking, who will supply tho Pr-'giainme of 
Work and other particulars legal ding the Cougnss. JLulway aud 
other facilities are of fere* l fo M*nib. i>. 

Member's Subsuii'tiou, XI; Nou-Alcmbei's Subscription for Congress 
Publications, £•'». 


TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

yJ WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

COUNTY OF MONMOUTH. 

The Council of the Cniverri*y College of South Wal* sand Monmouth- 
shire is prepared to appoint a DlREi'T'iR *«f tin* ST A IT "t 
TRAVELLING TEACHERS in TEULMCAL SC 15.1 EfTs. t" 1 m; 
e?t>»bli-.lie*l under tlu* provisions of the Sell* in*; of the Te«-hni< al 
I nstruetion Committee, of the County of Monmouth. Thestipeml of 
tin: Director w ill l»e £;t.’u ]»er amiuin- Camlnl.u* t* for the (ms! must 
s- ud in their applications, together with t* slimotiials and rcferei.*** s 
to the undersigned, on or befoie TCKSD \Y, SEPTEMRER Sm, I *:•*. 
For further information, and tor copies of the above sch* me, 
pply to, Ivor Jamis, Registrar. 

CanlifT, August PJth, 1801. 

TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

vj WALES and MuNMriUTllMIIKE, CARDIFF. 

C"CNTY OF GLAMORGAN. 

The Council of the University Coll* geof South Wales and M"nn ruth- 
shin* is prepar* d to ap]K>int the follow ing members of a St-ilf 
of Tiavelliug Teachers in Technical subjects fur the County of 
Glaniuiguu 

A LECTURER in MATHEMATICS and THEORETICAL 
MECHANICS. 

A LECTURER in CHEMISTRY aud METALLURGY. 

A LECTURER in GEO Log Y and MINING. 

OXEorTWo LECTURERS in MECHANICAL ENGINF.KRINO 
The stipend of each Lecturer will be £■.*«■> per annum, together with 
travf-llitig cxpeioes. Apidie.ition--, together with te^titnoiiia'- nd 
r«;f*-rem-*>, should l*** sent in not later than TUESDAY, SEPTEMRER 
vni. l^'l.to the unde;Mgm-d, from whom lurtlo r inloitu.ilioii uiieg ud 
to the duties of tin* Stall' may be obtained. 

1 * ok J amks Registrar. 

CanlifT, August pJth, 18!U. 


OHIE MAOEI-POLYNENIAN COMEA- 
■*- li ATI YE DICTIONARY. 

By KHW.Utl) TKEliKAIi, F.It.*! l* , F It.ll.S , 

President ot the Wellington Philosophical Society, New Zealand. 
7o* pp., royal Svo, cloth htt**n.il, ‘-’la. 

Wellington, N.Z.: Lvox L IJi.mu. 


OHIE COLONY of NEW ZEALAND: 

JL its Hitdoiv, Vicissitudes, ami Pngris*. Ry WILLIAM 
GISRf»RNE, i'.p'i , formerly leridcut in tlu* Colony t->r thirty-three 
years. Re-issue, with Statistical Information brought down to 
Crown Svo, with Three Map?, 6s. 

“A valuable book fur such as really desire to know th* :tory of ou 
colony and its resources-A g**od, solid Ito.'k."’— Ulay t Times. 


TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

vj WALES and MriNMoUTHSH IRE, CARPI FF. 

The Council of the University College**/ South Wales and Monm •uih- 
sliire ts prepaml t" appoint a PROFESSOR of MINING. The ?tip* ml 
of the Professor will )»• £.:'t0 pi r annum. A j •plications, togeth'.r with 
testimonial* aud rcfereiicts, should Ik* T*»nvard**d on or lx f oe 
TUESDAY, SxtTKMiu.ii lorn, 18!*1. For further information apply to 

1 \oh Jamks, Registrar. 

Cardiff, August 17th, 1801. 


r UHE COMMON SALVATION: Notes of 

-1- a Study c*f Romans i. 17—viii. :»;*. Ry JOHN W. OWEN, 
B.A. tO.xon.). svo, os. net. 

E. A. 1’ktukricr & Co. ;W. Paternoster Itiw, E.C. 
Jlelbourue, Sydney, aud Adelaide. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

LEUTURES UN ZooLoGY. 

Professor W. V. U. WELDnN. M.A.. F R S , will d« liver, during 11 o 
en-uing Session, a *‘)URsE of LECTURES on “THE Pl.t AP'*P 
CRUSTACEA.” intended -pecialiv for Senior Students who tut*nd t > 
purMi*; original investi- itious in '/.■• *!*igv. Tin. Leeluies will I»* given 
twice week I v, *-oiniu> ming SATU RDA Y, <»« nun u 17 tii, al 1" a. in. 

The GENERAL CriURSK of LECTt RES on Z *'• LUG Y, t u. table 
for Stud* nts preparing for the various Examination- of the Unnersity 
of lyotidou, commences MON DAY, OeTom.ii ini at 4 p.in. 


r DUD0R HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 

X forest hi el. s.e., London. 

Principals—Rev. Dr. aud Mrs. TriDD. 

Head Mistress—Miss M. ToPP (Giiton', Cambralgc. 

Prof'^vTs—S.-.-lov, King’s Coll.; Dr. Dulckcn. Rudoltdi, L-wman 
Louis Diehl, Signor Garcia, Larpcnt, Ft mm, t button l '.»lliu.-, ic. 
Full li»*t aud references on application. 

Large Gymnasiuni, Law n Tennis Court®, Swimming, and Riding. 


<^T. PAUL’S S( TI00L.—AN EXAMI- 

FoUMi 
apply tc 

Digitized by U.OO 


. ATI* »N for tilling upab*»ut FOURTEEN VAC A Null'. - *m the 
FOUNDATION will be held on SEPTEM PER 5mi. l‘**r mtormatiou 
apply to the Bvwsaii, St. Paul's Scli#'l, West Kensington, M . 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIS T. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

THE 

TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

Contents fob SEPrEMBER, 1831. 

I. MR. CHAINE’S SONS. Chaps. XXXIII.-XXXVUI. 
II. KoAXurrcijua. 

III. SCIENCE and SOCIETY in the FIFTIES. 

IV. MAN. 

V. ST. PETERSBURG to SEBASTOPOL. 

VI. A TOME of REST. 

VII. THE VALE of MAYA. 

Vm. HENRIK IBSEN. 

IX. JOHN CHARRI NOTON'S AVEDDING. 

X. CHINESE COOKERY. 

XI. LOVE or MONEY. Chaps. XXXI.-XXXIV. 


STANDARD WORKS 

FOR THE LIBRARY. 


Prof. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME 

to the TIME of AUGUSTUS. Translated by I)r. 
DICKSON. The Popular Edition. 4 vols., crown 
8 vo, £2 I is. (Jd. 

Also sold separately as follows: -Vols. I. and II., 21s.; 
Vol. HI., Vis. <kl.; Vol. IV., 15s. 

THE ROMAN PROVINCES. Being 

the Histoiy of Home from f’losnr to Diocletian. By 
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A New English Dictionary on Historical 

Principles ; founded mainly on the 

materials collected by the Philological 

Society. Yol. III., Part I. E—Every. 

By Henry Bradley, Hon. M.A. Oxon., 

President of the Philological Society. 

We are glad to see that this Dictionary is 
making such good progress. It has been 
known, for some time past, that the third 
volume of this great work was already in 
preparation ; and no doubt a good deal of 
curiosity has been excited as to whether 
the new portion would fully sustain the 
well-earned reputation of those that have 
preceded it. 

In justice to Mr. Bradley, we are bound 
to say that we cannot find any obvious in¬ 
dications that tho work has suffered; 
though, if it had been otherwise, it 
would hardly have been surprising. A 
work of this character requires a vast 
amount of training, not only in philological 
principles, which are necessarily of tho 
highest importance, but also in a 
great many practical and technical 
details, which can only be familiarly 
acquired by much practico. Hence it neces¬ 
sarily came to pass that Dr. Murray was at 
considerable pains to give his colleague a 
fair start, by means of such advice and 
such suggestions as he alone, by the nature 
of the case, was able to give; and Mr. 
Bradley acknowledges, accordingly, such 
valuable assistance. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Bradley is wholly responsible for the work 
in its final form, and we do not think 
that he need be at all ashamed of the 
result; and he is certainly well qualified, 
after his present experience, to continue the 
third volume without much further assist¬ 
ance from his generous co-editor. 

It was fortunate, also, that the wholo of 
the material for the letter E had been pre¬ 
viously sub-edited in 1881-2, under Dr. 
Murray’s direction, by the late Mr. P. W. 
Jacob, who took a great deal of pains with 
his task, and even revised it in 1884-5, at 
the same time adding much new material. 
It is also a great gain, that Mr. Fitzedward 
Hall has found time for reading all the 
proof-sheets of the part here issued ; for ho 
has contrived, as in former parts, “ to fur¬ 
nish many hundreds of important quota¬ 
tions, carrying back the history of words to 
an earlier date, or exemplifying senses or 
constructions not sufficiently illustrated.” 
There is probably no one man at present 
living who knows more, practically, of the 
history of English words than Mr. Fitz¬ 
edward Hall, and the generous way in 
which he has exhausted his own store of 


quotations (made years ago and single- 
handed), for tho benefit of this great 
national undertaking, is a thing to be ex¬ 
tremely thankful for. The gain from this 
source has been very great, and is deserv¬ 
ing of full acknowledgment. As in the 
case of previous issues, many other scholars 
have lent their best aid; with the result 
that tho present portion of the work is fairly 
on a lovel with tho rest of it. 

It is a remarkable fact, only known per¬ 
haps to compilers of dictionaries, that many 
of the words beginning with the same initial 
lotter have a general family likeness, 
whereby the initial letter becomes—of course 
only in a vague and uncertain manner—an 
index to the character of the word. The 
letter A abounds with compounds; B is 
largely English, and abounds with mono¬ 
syllables ; all tho labial letters, notably P, 
and in a lesser degree F and B, may be de¬ 
pended upon to give tho etymologist a great 
deal of trouble ; and so on. As regards E, 
it must be confessed that, initially', it does 
not shine, and that it is frequently lacking 
in interest, as compared with B or A. The 
great function of E is as a final letter; the 
famous “ final e ” haunts the student of 
Middle-English at every turn, and he will 
never know much of his subject till he 
becomes more or less familiar with its value 
and its powors. It is also well known that 
no English letter occurs with such fre¬ 
quency ; the decipherers of cryptograms 
give it their first attention, and any inventor 
of a cryptogram who knows his business 
takes care to have more than one symbol 
for it. Its frequency, howover, is mainly 
duo to its employment as a vowel, both 
finally and medially, in preference to 
other vowels ; but, in an initial position, the 
favourite vowel is rather A than E. 

All this is only true on a wide view of the 
subject. On a closer inspection we shall 
find that there is really a large number of 
words in this part which have their peculiar 
value and interest; although, at the same 
time, we are enabled to understand why 
they are fewer than usual, rather than 
more. Some prefixes of considerable 
importance belong here, representing the 
Latin e or ex, the Latin in and inter, and the 
Greek ini, ec, and ci : . Of these, the most 
important are the French forms of in, viz., 
cm- and en-. There are several mono¬ 
syllables of high antiquity, as ear, earn, 
earth, east, eat, ebb, edge, ell, &c., all of which 
require careful treatment, such as they 
certainly do not receive in other dictionaries, 
where it is the custom to neglect the native 
core of the language in order to ensure 
“ completeness.” An easy test of the 
scientific value of a dictionary, as a trust¬ 
worthy guide to the actual usages of the 
language, is to test it by such a word as 
each ; and we will test the “ New Diction¬ 
ary” accordingly. 

Mr. Bradley’s article on the word Each 
fills more than two columns and a half. The 
mere list of the many forms of this Protean 
word fills twelve lines, and includes spellings 
so diverso as ale It, ilk, and tticilch. We next 
learn a fact, nover before clearly brought 
out, that “the historical forms inseparable 
from this word represent three distinct but 
nearly synonymous words in 0. E.” The 


three O. E. words are die — i.e., a-ge-lic,gchwilc, 
and ccghwilc, i.e., d-ge-hwilc. The illustra¬ 
tion of these forms (independently of the 
sense) fills half a column, and includes some 
fifty-three quotations, sorted under five 
heads, respecting which we can only say 
that it must have cost a deal of trouble to 
get them right. Next comes an account of 
the signification and uses, first, when used 
alone; secondly, when used with a or an; 
thirdly, when used with otic ; and, again, 
when used as an adjective, attributively, or 
absolutely, or distributively. We have also 
somo account of ever each, better known as 
every, of each other, and of various phrases 
in which each occurs. To those who are 
anxious to know how the work is done, this 
article is decidedly reassuring. 

The longest articles are those on ear (two 
pages), earth (two pages), ease sb. and verb 
(four columns), east, Easter, easy, eat (five 
columns), edge, egg, elder (two columns), 
electric, element, elephant, elevate, elf, empty, 
en- as a prefix (two pages), end (two pages), 
enforce, engage (four columns), engine, English, 
enough (one page), enter (two pages), enter¬ 
tain, entire, entrance, entry, epoch, equal, &c. 

The numerous words connected with elec¬ 
tricity are of high interest. Already in 
1646, we find Sir Thos. Browne explaining 
that—“ By Electrick bodies, I conceive such 
as, conveniently placed unto their objects, 
attract all bodies palpable.” Tho explana¬ 
tion, in 1664, in Power’s Experimental 
Philosophy (if that bo the moaning of Exp. 
Philos.), that “ the Effluviums of an Electrick 
upon its retreat, pluck up straws” is one 
of those which, like Miss Cornelia Blimber’s, 
do pot absolutely blind us by the light thus 
let in upon our intellects. The number of 
allied words and compounds, especially of 
such as begin with electro-, is surprisingly 
largo; from electee, used by Wyclif to signify 
an alloy of gold and silver, down to such 
new terms as electro-technology and electro¬ 
therapy. It is remarkable that some of them 
seem to be no longer in use ; such are 
electricalness (a clumsy word given in Bailey), 
elcetriferous, electrine, and electrizable. 

Like all the precoding parts of this great 
work, a very snort search reveals a large 
number of most interesting details. It is 
impossible to notice them here, from mere 
lack of space. But it will probably interest 
many to know that, even in tho department 
of etymology, Mr. Bradley has brought to 
light not a few good things. He has dis¬ 
covered, for example, that there was an 
Anglo-French verb, aloper, in use in the 
fourteenth century, which may very well 
account for our word elope, in which the 
prefix e has never before been satisfactorily 
accounted for. The difference between the 
singular form enough and the plural enow is 
well made out. Under enthusiasm we have 
this interesting note. “ The word ivOovala 
has been explained by Leo Meyer as for 
*iv9eowrla, abstract sb. from *ev6eovvr, stem 
of the pres, part of *ev6eeiv, to be cvfoos— i.e. 
possessed by a god.” Entice, from the 0. 
Fr. enticier, is correctly stated to represent a 
Lat. form *intiiiare, originally to set on fire, 
from *titius, with the same sense as the classi¬ 
cal Latin (Mo, a firebrand. This is proved 
by comparison with the form attice, already 
dealt with in a previous part. The history of 
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era is too long for quotation ; and the same 
statement applies to ermine. There are 
important remarks upon errant and arrant ; 
it is certain that two distinct 0. Fr. present 
participles were hore mixed up, represent¬ 
ing, respectively, the vulgar Latin iterantem 
and the classical erranlem ; and it is also 
certain, contrary to what we might expect, 
that the factor iterantem is much the more 
important of the two. Thus a justice errant 
is, in Law-Latin, justiciarius it incram, where 
itinerans is the equivalent of errant from 
iterans, not of errant from errans ; just os a 
justice in eyre is justiciarius in itinere. 

In noticing some words of this character, 
it will readily ho understood that it is only 
possihlo to mention them at all hy neglect¬ 
ing all account of others of equal, or perhaps 
of greater importance and interest. Thus, 
the difference in form between emmet and 
ant is well shown ; and certainly we have 
never before seen so clear on account of the 
difficult and confusing verbs which gave us 
the past participle embossed. 

A critic usually considers himself called 
upon to pick out some defects, as if to in¬ 
sinuate (what is almost invariably untrue) 
that he could do the work so much better 
himself—which of course he never does. I 
therefore point out that one misses, under 
elephantine, what some might consider the 
classical quotation for the word, from the 
immortal Pickwick, chap. 55: “ Tho fat 
boy, with elephantine playfulness, stretched 
out his arms to ravish a kiss.” For Euripe, 
an old form for Euripus, tho earliest quota¬ 
tion given is from Holland; but it occurs 
in Chaucer’s Boethius, Book ii., met. 1. The 
earliest quotation for encourage is from 
Caxton; but it occurs in Lydgate’s Minor 
Poems, ed. Halliwell, p. 27 : 

“ Which fiend of hia was at last encoraged.” 

A quotation for overly, always, is given from 
Barbour’s Bruce, ii. 58, although no such 
word occurs in that poem. We are told 
that it is in Innes’s edition, 1856 ; but that 
edition is now before us, and the reading of 
1. 10 on p. 28, is— 

“ With ane dark with him anerly ” ; 

so that some one has blundered. Under 
effectless, a cross-reference might have been 
given to feckless, which is certainly the 
same word. Embonpoint might have been 
illustrated from Chaucer’s Prologue, 1. 200 : 
“ He was a lord ful fat and in good point ” ; 
for it is clear that Chaucer hero attempts to 
translate the French phrase. Tho earliest 
use of edify, as an intransitive verb, is 
missed. It occurs in P. PlowmaD, C. x. 
203: “ Ac these eremytes that edefyen 
thus by the liyeweyes”; where the woid 
has a usage not noticed in the Dictionary 
(see also the same, xix. 102, xxi. 42). Tho 
same work would have furnished a good 
example of crests, the old plural of eaves ; 
we have, however, a quotation for the form 
eauisses from Coryat. In illustration of the 
remark that cave now sometimes appears as 
the singular, a certain quotation about a 
cottage-care might have been introduced ; 
but perhaps it was as well to say nothing 
about it. It is certainly no loss to find that 
the celebrated “ dram of eale ” is as little 
noticed in the Dictionary as it is in Schmidt’s 


Shakespeare-Lexicon ; for both rightly omit 
it. Tho adjective espiritual is given, but 
not tho sb. espirit ; for which see P. Plow¬ 
man, xv. 27. 

We notice these few points chiefly be¬ 
cause whatever defects they suggest are not 
really due to the editor, but to those who 
“ read” the books. Somo readers do their 
work admirably; but there are others who 
can hardly be said to exercise common care, 
and it is impossible for the most “ omnis¬ 
cient” editor to correct their blunders, and 
to supply their omissions. 

Finally, we have nothing but hearty 
praise to bestow' upon this instalment of 
tho work. It were greatly to bo wished 
that the number of purchasers could be 
increased tenfold. There is a great deal of 
insincerity in the current excuso ns to not 
buying such a work as this “till it is 
finished.” For it is rather a collection of 
excellent monographs than an ordinary 
lexicon ; and tho importance of monographs, 
in any other case, would bo at onco ad¬ 
mitted. So prevalent is the ignorance of 
our own language, that but few people can 
give tho plain reasons why this dictionary 
is superior to all others ; and there must be 
thousands who would buy it at once if they 
could only grasp this fact. 

"Wai.teh W. Skeat. 


in the White Mountains-, or, 
British Columbia Revisited. 
Seton-Ivarr. (Chapman & 


Bear Hunting 
Alaska and 
By II. W. 

Hall.) 

Tins is Lieut. Seton-Karr’s second book on 
tho north-west coast of America, and at the 
outset we may express the opinion that it is 
in many respects his best. For though of 
small dimensions—only one hundred and 
fifty-six pages in length—it contains a very 
graphic account of a little-known section of 
country. But the title of the volume is 
somewhat misleading. Tho White Moun¬ 
tains are not, as might be inferred, in New 
Hampshire, but in that portion of Alaska 
drained by the Cliileat River and its tur¬ 
bulent tributaries which fall into tho inlet 
of thesame name. No part of this wild 
densely-wooded glacier dotted Alpine tract is 
in British Columbia. The portion of that 
province which Mr. Seton-Karr revisited 
was the country near the headwaters of the 
Thompson River on the eastern side of the 
Cascades. Neither area is very familiar even 
to well-tried travellers, though the last- 
mentioned is within easy reach of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad. But the Cliileat 
country is so little known that, though gold 
prospectors are in tho habit of passing 
across it from Dry Buy by way of the 
Altsehk River, none of it was “ laid down ” 
with even approximate accuracy until Dr. 
A Uriel Krause and his brother published 
an admirable map and description in the 
Zeitsrhrift der GescJschafl f ir Erdkunde ztt 
Berlin for 1883. But, though Mr. Seton- 
Karr’s map is based upon that of Dr. Krause, 
or rather upon that of Dr. Dawson which 
embodies it, it is fair to our countryman to 
say that he never heard of the German’s 
journey uutilhis return home. Yet even then, 
so little explored is the region bounded on 
I the north by the Copper River, on the cast by 


the British portion of the Yukon, on the west 
by the coast strip of Southern Alaska, and 
on the south by the upper portion of tho 
Inland Passage, that the lutest visitor has 
been ablo not only to correct tho previous 
maps, but to embrace in the one attached to 
his book various mountains and streams not 
hitherto recognised by geographers. 

Two laborious months were spent in the 
journey here recorded—tramping through a 
bush as thick as seven feet of annual rain¬ 
fall can mako it, poling up rivers which are 
little better than mountain torrents in all 
except their lower courses, and carrying 
loads of provisions which would make a 
Swiss guide mutinous to contemplate. The 
scenery is, however, very fine, and the country 
seems to swarm with wapiti, bear, moose, 
beaver, and various fur animals. Cariboo 
reindeer ore numerous in the uplands, 
though now that the Indians have obtained 
firearms they are rapidly disappearing. 
Grouse, snipe, and ducks abound, and up 
every inlet salmon ore still plentiful, in 
spite of the “ canneries,” whicn offer such 
profi tabl e employmen t to the Indians that they 
demand extortionate wages to accompany 
any hunting or exploring party, and, more¬ 
over, are fast killing themselves by tho 
vile whisky into which they convert their 
largo earnings. Tho once truculent Chileats 
seem, however, whether through rum or a 
wholesome respect for white men and their 
gunboats, to have become a harmless 
enough people, if still prone to lord it over 
the weaker septs around them. Yet they 
too have their enemies, and were formerly 
in the habit of crossing the Cliileat Pass to 
reach the Yukon instead of going over the 
Chilcoot Pass, which was in the hands of 
another branch of the tribe, though 
the journey took twelve instead of three 
days by the other route. In this case, how¬ 
ever, thej' used to descend the Takheena 
River, a muddy stream not difficult to 
navigate in canoes. Of this region Mr. 
Seton-Karr supplies a very interesting 
description, written in the most unassuming 
manner, his pages being entirely bereft of 
that dreadful air of condescending superi¬ 
ority which is the bane of the ordinary 
“ Alpinist.” Ilia pages on the Thompson 
River country are naturally less novel, 
though equally well written; and in spite 
of such Americanisms as “pants,” “pack¬ 


ing,” “ crackers,” “ locate,” “canned,” and 
so forth, quite as agreeable. Here and 
there, however, we como upon a statement 
which the young author—but old traveller 
—would do well to consider before a new 
edition is called for. Thus (p. 18), Van¬ 
couver did not “ discover the island which 
bears his name ”: that honour is usually 
credited to Cook. In reality, Juan Perez, of 
tho corvette Santiago, had visited Nootka 
Sound, and named it Port San LoreDzo as 
early as the year 1774. All that 
Vancouver did was to prove the insularity 
of tho region hitherto supposed to be 
part of the mainland, and even this dis¬ 
tinction must be shared with Galiano and 
Valdez, whom he met with in Admiralty 
Inlet engaged in an expedition sent by Don 
Quadra, the commandant of Nootka, to solve 
the problem of whether the country was 
separated from the continent of America. 
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This fact Vancouver acknowledged by calling 
the island jointly after himself and Quadra ; 
though with an injustice, for which there is 
now no remedy, we have dropped the first 
portion of the title. Nor is it quite correct 
to aver that “ the Columbia Eiver is said to 
have been named byCaptain Grayin thoyear 
1792.” There never was any doubt about 
it. Gray also entered the Strait of l)e Fuca 
—the Anian Strait of the old geographers— 
long before Vancouver, as also did Meares, 
Barclay, and other early fur-traders who 
followed in the wake of Cook. 

Mr. Seton-Karr’s zoology is a little weak. 
What bear is the “ Silver tip ”'? (p. C). 
Nor is the porpoiso “a fish” (p. 21), and 
the cetaceans seen pursuing the whale must 
have been “ killers ” ; the ordinary Phocaena 
of the North Pacific—which, judging from a 
skull I obtained in the Queen Charlotto 
Islands, is different from the Atlantic species 
—not being addicted to any such rapacious 
trait. 

The Indians of the North would seem to 
have woefully altered for the worse since I 
first knew them ; yet surely the old- 
fashioned “ potlatch ” or feast at which 
property is given away has not been decreed 
“unlawful” (p. 28) by a paternal govern¬ 
ment!' And I can vouch for the fact that 
the “ old-time boxes ” (p. 29) in a native 
cemetery—tied unto trees, or raised on 
pedestals, or supported by carved figures— 
do not, among the Kwaquils at least, eon- 
tain “ cremated remains,” but the actual 
body squeezed into this narrow receptacle. 
I remembor an instance in which an Indian 
coffined in this way while in a trance actually 
forced the lid open and was helped out of the 
pine-tree in which he had boen placed by a 
white hunter who was passing under it. 
Cremation is not practised by any of the 
tribes near Fort Eupert, a picturesque post 
which we learn with regret is no longer in 
the hands of the Hudson’s Bay Company, or 
a place of the importance it was when tho 
reviewer lived within its stockades, more 
than twenty-five years ago. Mr. Seton - 
Karr never heard of any white man who 
has hunted the wapiti “ systematically.” 
There were plenty who did so in my day, 
“ elk meat ” being commonly sold in Victoria 
and New "Westminster, but I am not aware 
of the Northern end of Vancouver Island 
being its favourite haunt. Indeed, after 
crossing the island twice at this point, I 
never saw one, though we came upon plenty 
in the country between Nanaimo and 
Barclay Sound, then traversed for the first 
time by any man, white or brown. Mr. 
Seton-Karr is avowedly “fond of the In¬ 
dians,” and ought to be if he never yet found 
a full-grown one “ who deigned to steal ” 
p. 74). After a much larger experience, 
when the people were in a more primitive 
condition, the reviewer cannot profess to 
have been so fortunate in his numerous 
aboriginal friends, who nevertheless were a 
good deal less thievish than the average 
Englishman. 

These differences of opinion, inevitable 
when two travellers of different dates and 
different minds come to compare notes, do 
not, however, detract from the favourable 
opinion already expressed on Mr. Seton- 
Karr’s volume. Like every book ever 


written, it would be nothing the worse for 
revision (particularly in its natural history) 
and occasionally in its English. For ex¬ 
ample (p. .V2), two American explorers of 
the same region as that examined by our 
author “ found a long goldon woman’s hair 
in their canoe — some mysterious white 
prisoner, doubtless hold captive by tho 
Indians ”—a very sweeping conclusion from 
a very slonder premise, as women— 
“golden” or otherwise—could not long bo 
held captivo among the North-West savages 
without tho news speedily becoming known. 
Tho illustrations from tho author’s pencil, 
though slight, aro spirited, and tho map— 
the samo which appeared in tho Geographi¬ 
cal Society's Proceedings for February, 1891 
—is admirable in its clearness, though on 
too small a scale to admit of all tho places 
described being marked on it. Alaska, 
when tracks—for roads must bo in tho far 
future—are made, will be tho Switzerland of 
America. Its peaks surpassing any in Europe, 
and its glaciers discharging mimic icebergs, 
are already one of the sights of the Pacific 
coast. Tourists visit this region every 
summer, and before another generation 
passes away palatial steamers will carry tho 
holiday makers along a coast which their 
fathers scanned from a cedar canoe, and 
grandiose hotels riso where tho camp fires 
of earlier times was tho only sign of 
civilisation for a thousand miles of fjord 
and forest, and rivers and mountains. 

Meantimo, Mr. Seton-Karr’s volume, in 
spite of its lack of an index, will form a 
useful guide to thoso anxious to see a part 
of tho world still unspoilt by the hand of 
man. 

Eohekt Brown. 


The Fountain of Youth : a Fantastic Tragedy. 

By Eugene Lee-Hamilton. (Elliot Stock.) 
Tiie supernatural is, as a rule, dangerous 
material for drama. Even in the novel it 
can only be made interesting by association 
with incongruous conditions, as the author 
of Thoth knows how to make it piquant; 
or as the means of pointing some forcible 
moral, that of The Strange Case of Dr. Jehyll 
and Mr. Hyde, for example. If a back¬ 
ground of modernity be not a necessity, 
that of humanity certainly is. A drama 
entirely of .supernatural interests is im¬ 
possible, for tho breath of drama is com¬ 
plexity of character, and supernatural beings 
lack that kindly human quality; they are 
either colourless or self-coloured as the 
scarlet of Mephistophelos. 

Now there is no figure more typical in 
supernatural story than the worn seeker for 
the elixir vitae, and to give him real vitality 
in art to-day the artist must needs find a 
very new background and surround him with 
personages of a very real tlesh and blood. 
The only real figure, however, in Mr. Lee- 
Hamiltou’s drama is tho historical Ponce de 
Leon himself, though his, as it was bound 
to be, is but tho reality of a familiar stencil. 
All the other figures, including his daughter 
and her lover, are shadows, and the villain 
Agrippa fails to convince from very excess 
of villainy. He is liko one of Marlowe’s 
inhuman monsters. 

All this says nothing except against Mr. 


Lee-Hamilton’s choice of a subject. His 
power as a poet is too woll recognised to 
suffer from candour, and his possession of 
the dramatic gift has likewise been no ques¬ 
tion since his Imaginary Sonnets. But neither 
have a fair chance in this volume. The 
theme weighs them down. It had no in¬ 
spirational interest for either. One seems 
to see the author in a struggle with it 
throughout, and it is not to be wondered at 
that the strain to be forcible by mere will, 
instead of impulse, should sometimes result 
in a treatment which out-Marlowos Marlowe, 
and occasionally “ falls on the othor side,” 
in bathos. Indeed, in its piled up horror 
from beginning to end, 7 lhe Fountain of 
Youth reminds one no little of “The Jew 
of Malta,” while it docs not lack the occa¬ 
sional lurid effectiveness of that play. 

But, all this admitted, it was not possible 
that Mr. Lee-Hamilton should write a 
hundred and thirty-five pages without there 
being fine poetry on some of them. Here 
is an effective picture of the Wandering 
Jew : 

“ His gTeat white beard, a yard in length and 
more, 

Waved in the wind behind him. In his hand 
He held a tall spiked staff on which were notched 
The fifteen notches of his centuries. 

His Syrian sandals, bound with dusty thongs, 
Were made of hide of crocodile, to stand 
The wear and tear of his eternal trudging; 

His wrinkled gourd, less wrinkled than his face, 
The minister of his eternal thirst, 

S.vung from his girdle, made of one great snake- 
skin, 

With tai in mouth—the symbol of his life. 

1 barred his way; he started like a sleeper, 

And shot a flame from out his sunken sockets. 

• Why stopp’ft thou me, Ephemeral?’ he asked; 

‘ Walk to thy grave, and let me go my way, 

To make the earth another belt of steps.’ 

1 Tarry,’ I answered, ‘ but to tell me this : 

Hast ever lighted, in thy endless journey, 

I'pon the thiug they call the Fount of Youth ?’ 
lie paused a moment, while a frown of pain 
Convulsed his brow. ‘The Fount of Youthf’ 
he said, 

I.ike oue who slowly mutters in a dream; 

• It bubbles up between the feet of Death, 

In every land, in every plain and city, 

And Death and I have nought that is in 
common.’ 

And he pasted on and vanished in the twilight.” 

Here, too, is a happy little lyric: 

“ The wild bee is humming, 

The woodpecker drumming, 

My sweetheart is coming 
Through summer to me ; 

The nutters are nutting 
Till summer-day’s shutting; 

And now he is cutting 
My name on a tree.” 

Tho Choruses of Spirits have occasional 
good verses, such as this of the Spirits of 
Ago: 

“ With a little invisible chisel 

We work on the stone of the brow, 

Where the locks are beginning to grizzle, 

And thinner and thinner are now : 

Aud deeper we furrow and deeper 
Hy dny on the cheek of the reaper, 

And by night on the cheek of the sleeper. 

With a little invi.-ible plough.” 


Mr. Lee-Hamilton is deft in this “ Mid¬ 
summer Night’s Dream” fancy, he knows 
‘ faerie ” aud the troll-folk intimately. I 
reinomber no recent poems of the kind more 
entirely charming than his two sonnets on 
tho “ Death of Puck,” printed in the 
Academy some few months ago. Indeed, 
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whatever else he can do well, he would 
not do ill in allowing his genius 

“ to be bound 

Within the sonnet’s scanty plot of ground.” 

EicnABi) Le Gallienne. 


The Gild Merchant: a Contribution to 

British Municipal Histoiy. By Charles 

Gross. (Oxford : Clarendon Press). 

This is a thoroughly good piece of work, 
for which students of English municipal 
constitutions must own themselves indebted 
to one of the rising school of historical 
inquirers in America. Dr. Gross is known 
to have been studying the subject for five 
or six years, and the appearance of his book 
will be hailed with satisfaction on both sides 
of the water. Since English Gilds in 1870 
led the way, it is the first treatise that has 
attempted with aDy systematic method to 
deal with the place in mediaeval civic life 
occupied by the trade-gilds. Ecclesiastical 
(with which we have little to do in England) 
and social gilds the author does not touch ; 
the craft-gilds incidentally fall within his 
ken, and towards their story—which affords 
space for a battle-ground with Brentano and 
other writers—he has some luminous sug¬ 
gestions. 

Gathering together a mass of facts, fresh 
or hitherto but little used, through their 
cumulative evidence he casts clear light on 
a difficult problem, the nature and functions 
of the old Gild-merchant, and unravels 
many passages in its previously obscure 
history. While keeping this main object 
in view his investigations enable him, not 
■only as might be expected, to throw many 
side-lights on economic history and early 
commercial relations, but also to offer an 
important contribution to the elucidation of 
the growth and development of munici¬ 
palities, especially in England and Ireland. 

The plan of the work is sultieiently com¬ 
prehensive. One volume is filled with 
“ proofs and illustrations,” that is to say, 
a series of documents (many of them printed 
at first hand from original MS. sources), 
extracts from records already printed, and 
notices in local histories or topographies, 
giving facts as to the Gilds merchant and 
later mercantile companies in every town of 
England, Wales, and Ireland where research 
could discover their traces. These docu¬ 
ments include charters, ordinances, or bye¬ 
laws, rolls of members or entries of admis¬ 
sion, oaths of the gildsmen, eompotus 
accounts, &e., of much variety in detail, 
fulness, and application, relating to ninety- 
two different places, arranged chrono¬ 
logically undor the alphabetical sequence 
of the towns. They form a most valuable 
body of material, many being individually 
of high interest, the importance of which 
cannot be gainsaid, however the opinions of 
some may diifor from the conclusions the 
author has drawn. It is evident, however, 
that conclusions founded upon a careful 
and comparative study of the remains of 
so large a number of these institutions 
must be weighty and convincing. 

To the account of the Gild merchant, 
which is discussed in the first volume, several 
essays are added by way of appendix, 
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ancillary to the main theme. The survey 
of Anglo-Saxon gilds in one of these reveals 
“no trace of a Gild merchant”; and the 
author combats the received theories as to 
their probable composition and number. 
Comparison is instituted between the Scotch 
Gild merchant or “ Gildry ” and the English 
institution, showing that the former “ differs 
in two important points, namely, in the 
inimical relations between the crafts and 
the gild, and in the continuance of the 
Gildry as a separate but constituent part 
of tlio burghal administration down to the 
present day.” The whole sketch of the 
Scotch Gild and laws, differing from thoso 
of England, which affected Scotch municipal 
life, with points of contrast and of analogy, 
is well worthy of attention. It is shown that 
the famous statutes of tho Berwick Gild of 
the thirteenth century (reprinted hero from 
Cosmo Innes) must bo assigned to the 
northern class of burghs, and cannot be 
claimed as the prototype of the English 
Gild merchant. The recognition of tho 
essential differences in the early municipal 
growths of tho two kingdoms would have 
secured recent writers from errors against 
which the present volumes uprear a for¬ 
midable indictment. 

A short appendix cursorily treats of the 
Continental Gild merchant, comprehending 
documents of tho twelfth to the fourteenth 
centuries, relating to a dozen places. The 
rarity of the Gild merchant on the continent 
compared with its frequency in England is 
used as an argument against what may be 
called the “ germ ” theory of the origin of 
continental boroughs. “ If this fraternity 
was not the germ of the English munici¬ 
pality [as already' proved], but only a potent 
factor in its evolution, it may be fairly pre¬ 
sumed that the Gild’s influence on the Con¬ 
tinent was not greater.” The formation of 
the burghal polity “ in most countries may 
be explained by a natural process of growth 
from the rural township. The Gild was 
only one of various elements that played a 
prominent part in this process of municipal 
development.” Hero we touch upon a true 
principle for the inquiry into municipal 
history. 

Perhaps, however, tho most interesting of 
these subsidiary' es ays is that upon “The 
Affiliation of Mediaeval Boroughs,” an 
enlargement of a paper which attracted 
attention when it appeared in the Antiquary 
in 188o. How the English towns rose up, 
here and there, one after another, both 
before and during the three centuries after 
the conquests, and, having each determined 
on the privileges it wished to secure, obtained 
a charter after tho pattern of some already 
chartered borough ; how, amidst the variety 
of special customs or specified rights 
desired, but a few chief towns were the 
original exemplars for nearly two hundred 
boroughs in Groat Britain; how the 
daughters applied to the parents for 
exemplification of customs and information 
when in doubt as to their own constitution 
(e.g., as found by the present writer some 
years ago in Bristol) are capital points in 
the steady and orderly growth of the move¬ 
ment for borough liberties, never thus 
brought out before. The same kind of 
link existed between municipalities on tho 
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Continent, but, owing to the different cir¬ 
cumstances surrounding them, led to a much 
fuller inter-dependence than ever obtained 
in this country. 

As to the actual origin of the Gild 
merchant, whether a reorganisation of older 
ilds, a spontaneous growth, or an intro- 
uction from Normandy, Dr. Gross has 
little to say, though he seems to favour the 
last hypothesis. Tho “ earliest distinct 
references to this gild occur in documents of 
the end of the eleventh century ; in the next 
two centuries the privilege becomes 
commonly, though not invariably, included 
among those enumerated in borough 
charters; it is even, sometimes as at 
Andover, the occasion of a special grant. A 
list of 170 towns in England, Wales, and 
Ireland, indicates how widely' spread and 
prized was the gild, which was probably 
“ one of the most prevalent and character¬ 
istic features of English municipalities.” 
No merchant gild is found in London or in 
the Cinque Ports, Exeter, Norwich, or 
Northampton, and elsewhere. The records 
of Ipswich give valuable testimony as to the 
organisation of a gild at outset, with its 
alderman and other officers who varied 
according to its needs or local custom. To 
the “ hause,” and the “gild-hall,” or 
Tolbooth or Tolsey, the former bearing 
several meanings chiefly referrable to a 
money payment, both especially incidental 
to this class of gild, the author devotes the 
attention befitting their importance; for, 
owing to derived meanings in the one case, and 
derived uses in the other, much confusion 
has arisen around them. 

The essence of a Gild merchant in the 
first centuries was the exclusive right to 
trade freely, i.e. , without toll, within tho 
borough. Htrangers or “ foreigners ” com¬ 
ing into the town could not trade without 
paying toll or dues, unless they were admitted 
members of its gild, as was sometimes the 
case, or unless they were members of a 
merchant gild in their own borough which 
had obtained immunity from toll “ per 
totam Angliam”; even this privilege had its 
restrictions. The duty of a gildsman was to 
be “ in scot and lot ” with the burgesses, 
otherwise to pay his share of their pecuniary 
burdens, “ and to make up for the dofault 
of the borough.” Tollages and the “ firmn- 
burgi” due to the crowm from the borough 
had to be met, and the merchant fraternity 
might be called upon for further help in case 
of deficiency. What was the early toll in 
boroughs all over the land from which the 
merchants could only be free by thus com¬ 
pounding for it, and to whom due, are 
interesting questions which, so far as we 
see, Dr. Gross does not touch, although he 
quotes the chapter of Magna Carta intended 
to free them from “ unjust imposts ” (§41). 

The chapters of the work which are the 
most distinctive in their results are those on 
the “Distinction between Gild and Borough ” 
and “ Influence of the Gild upon the Muni¬ 
cipal Constitution.” In these it is clearly 
proved that tho Gild from the very begin¬ 
ning was a separato entity', not to be con¬ 
founded with the borough. In Ipswich, for 
example, in the time of John, the officials of 
the town 

“ are manifestly distinct from those of the Gild 
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the alderman and his four colleaguos. The 
laws of the borough and the statutes of the 
Gild are distinguished with equal clearness; 
they were to be entered in separate rolls for the 
guidance of the bailiffs and aldermen respec¬ 
tively.” 

Separate purses or treasuries, separate 
officers, separate government, all the evi¬ 
dence 

“ points to the conclusion that the Gild mer¬ 
chant of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
was not a body in which the general local 
government was centred—that it was a very 
important, but only a subsidiary part of the 
municipal administrative machinery, subordi¬ 
nated to the chief borough magistrates.” 

This point being established, Dr. Gross 
examines the theories of Brady, Thompson, 
and others on the constitution of a borough, 
and, far from being the original “ germ,” 
shows conclusively that the Gild merchant 
was only one of various valuable privileges 
comprehended in the expression liber lurgtis. 

Much interesting information as to the 
Stapletowns appears in these pages, with 
accounts of the Mercers, Merchant Adven¬ 
turers, and other mercantile companies which 
in later times took up the mantle of the old 
gilds with a difference. (The rolls of the 
Mercers] Gild at York, recently discovered, 
give an example of this kind.) It is a pity 
that the extracts relating to these in tho 
second volume are not more clearly severed 
from those which illustrate the gild-life 
where they occur for the same town. A 
good index and a glossary add to the work¬ 
able value of the volumes. 

Lucy Tottlmin Smith. 


Poachers and Poaching. By J. Watson. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

Some who remember Mr. Watson’s book, 
published last year, The Confessions of a 
Poacher, might opine that the present work 
must be more or less of a replica. But it 
cannot be so characterised. The books have 
certain resemblances, and there are remi¬ 
niscences in both of a poacher styled 
“ Otter,” evidently a portrait drawn from 
life. Poachers and Poaching, however, covers 
more ground and embraces not merely hints 
on the subject of its title, but pleasant 
sketches of wood-craft as well. 

The essays which form the book are re¬ 
printed from magazines, and naturally show 
here and there some repetition, which is 
almost inseparable from this form of writing. 
Thus the account of the dotterel and its 
breeding places appears at least twice. It 
is difficult for an observer not to fall into 
the snare of repeating what has interested 
him in nature. Here and there, too, Mr. 
Watson slips into colloquialisms like “ nearly 
never,” “ from even once being searched,” 
“ sound silence,” and the like. With these 
exceptions lovers of nature may be assured 
that the rest of the book will supply them 
with a feast of delightful reading. The 
author evidently lives much in the northern 
part of the island, so the northern birds and 
animals are chiefly treated. He has a keen 
eye for the subtler traits in their life, and a 
poetical appreciation of the woodlands, 
waters, and moors which form their cherished 
haunts. Unliko many writers on nature, 


however, at tho present day, lie does not 
descant on natural beauty or glide into 
rhapsodies about hills and rivers. His 
observations on animal life are made from 
actual wanderings by day and night, and 
possess the merit of coming direct from 
nature. Mr. Watson need not be tlattored 
by being told that he is a Gilbert White or 
a second Bicliard Jefferies; but it is due 
to the careful watch he has kept over bird 
and beast, and the store of remarks which he 
has thus accumulated, to commend this book 
highly and to assure naturalists that they 
may dip into its pages certain that old stories 
and sapless anecdotes will not disfigure 
them. He must be a diligent student who 
will not find therein many a subtle touch to 
add to his own mental portraits of animal 
life. 

Poachers possess generous, not to say 
romantic attributes in litcraturo which 
scarcely belong [to them in roal life. Tho 
“ moucher ” or skulking poacher, who traps, 
shoots and ferrets only when he has watched 
tho keepers take another direction, is gene¬ 
rally a lazy countryman ; whereas the 
rullians who combine, attack, and shoot 
keepers, if they venture to resist, are almost 
always townsmen who have hatched the 
expedition at some low tavern. A skilful 
keeper knows by a thousand small signs, 
which the uninitiated would not understand, 
when his game has been disturbed. Spring 
and summer are taken up in pheasant 
rearing, and shooting tho onemies of the 
young birds, but he is ever on the watch 
against the “ moucher,” and by lying in 
wait when he notices a rabbit caught in a 
snare or the like, seldom fails, sooner or 
later, to capture the sneaking thief. A 
binocular glass is a great assistance to him 
on his rounds. He has an ingenious mode 
of baffling that class of poachers who net 
his hares. When a hare has once been 
netted, it is so terrified that it cannot again 
be taken in that manner. Consequently he 
is careful to net his own hares, and then 
turn them loose again. Mr. Watson thinks 
that rabbits are degenerating and becoming 
smaller, and that the introduction of some 
of the continental varieties would be useful. 
Doubtless this is the case when rabbits are 
confined in a warren or park, just as deer 
also fall off in size and excellence of horns 
when bred in and in too long. In many 
districts where no feudal regard exists for 
the squire’s interests, farmers are more or 
less in league with poachers. The latter 
propitiate them by mysterious presents of 
game left at the farmhouse doors, by never 
doing any mischief to fences, by informing 
their owners of any mishap to tho stock and 
the like. In short, a poacher or two exists 
in every parish. They have generally 
sprung from fathers who were fond of out¬ 
door sports and lawless deeds, and form as 
real a constituent of country life as do the 
blacksmith or the shepherd. So long as 
game finds a place in rural districts, so long 
will poachers rise up against it. 

Mr. Watson’s notes on birds show much 
observation. We have never verified his 
assertion that intense cold has proved fatal 
to bam owls, but he has Keats at all events 
on his side: 


Tho story of the great auk is once more 
carefully narrated. Of the woodcock its 
habit of flying at dusk along certain 
definite rifles and paths of the wood is 
remarked upon. Mr. Watson might have 
added that it was frequently netted in old 
days when flying down these paths, and 
that in many woods open glades cut on pur¬ 
pose to net woodcocks more easily are yet to 
be seen : these are in some localities called 
“ cockshoots.” Those who visit the Faroe 
Islands this summer to study the eider 
ducks may like to know that here will be 
found several interesting notices of the 
bird’s economy in making its nest. A 
curious “ fact for Darwin ” is also given 
from the information of Prof. Newton. A 
red-legged partridge had been wounded and 
was picked up with a ball of hard earth 
adhering to it, which weighed six ounces 
and a half. This earth was kept for three 
years, but on being broken and watered and 
placed under a bell-glass, no fewer than 
eighty-two plants sprang from it. 

A good chapter speaks of weather-lore in 
nature in which the author shows that he 
can rival the Shepherd of Banbury. Otters 
and polecats are not often seen at present, 
but their ways have also been carefully 
studied. Once when rabbiting, Mr. Watson 
found a brown owl, a stock-dove, and a 
shell-duck breeding outside the burrows. 
It wore easy to put together many singular 
paragraphs from this storehouse of natural 
history, but readers will now know what to 
look for. It may be hoped that Mr. Watson 
will continue his observations, as not every 
naturalist possesses the opportunities and 
enthusiasm which have fallen to his lot. A 
volume of out-door lore, such as this book, 
is preferable to hundreds of the compila¬ 
tions on natural history which are now so 
popular. M. G. Watkins. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A Moorland Idyl. By Algernon Gissing. 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Bonnie Kate. By Mrs. Leith Adams (Mrs. 
B. S. de Courcy Laffan). In 3 vols. 
(Kegan Paul.) 

A Scotch Karl. By the Countess of Munster. 

In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Divided Duty. By Ida Lemon. (Wame.) 
Colonel Carter of Cartersville. By F. Hop- 
kinson Smith. (Osgood, McHvaine & Co.) 

On Keicfound River. By Thomas Nelson 
Page. (Osgood, McHvaine & Co.) 
Wednesday's Child. By Miriam Alan. 
(Sampson Low.) 

A Minimum Wage. A Socialist Novel. 

By Alfred Morris. (Cassell.) 

DarrelTs Dream. An Unexplained Bomance. 
By Christopher Horner. (Ward & 
Downey). 

Lippa. By Beatrice Egerton. (Eden, 
Bemington.) 

The Mouse of Mystery. By J. W. Nicholas. 
(Arrowsmith.) 

The Ayres of Studhigh. By Annie S. Swan 
(Mrs. Burnett Smith). (Oliphant.) 


“ The owl for all his feathers was a-cold.” 


I In Mr. AIj 
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always a noteworthy presence of rough power 
and often an equally noteworthy absence 
of both intellectual and literary finish. He 
is not merely careless in his diction, which is 
often much more slovenly than it ought to 
be, but in the weightier matters of structure 
and form. As we read the first volume of 
A Moorland Idyl, we say “ This is a very 
striking novel”; but when we close the 
third volume we are conscious of a feeling of 
acute disappointment. As studies for an 
impressively dramatic situation or series of 
situations nothing could well be more full 
of promise than the figures of Isabel Few, 
the untamed, picturesque maiden of the 
moorland, and David Heathpool, the young 
minister, with the passionate Bohemian 
impulses which he thinks have long since 
been strangled, but which are in reality only 
asleep, ready to be awakened when the 
right voice calls them to activity. The 
characters are realised, stroke by stroke, in 
the pictures of the relations of Isabel with 
her reputed father, with old Sandie Wear, 
and with the rascally lawyer, Redpath, and 
of the relations of neathpool with Miss 
Notgrove and the gentle girl, Ailie Craig, 
until the reader’s expectations of the impend¬ 
ing action are strung up to the highest pitch 
of intensity; but when the crisis comes it 
seems to come prematurely, before the 
actors are quite ready for it, and the long- 
drawn denouement has the character of anti¬ 
climax. In the early portions of the book 
which justify its title there are passages 
which even one of the Brontes would not 
have been ashamed to own : and yet the 
writer of these passages allows his “moor¬ 
land idyl ” to dwindle down into a compara¬ 
tively commonplace novel. It is not often 
that the critic has to note such a combination 
of unusual strength and very ordinary 
weakness. 

_ Bonnie Kate is certain to be popular at the 
circulating libraries, and its popularity will 
not be undeserved, though perhaps some of 
the judicious would enjoy it more unre¬ 
servedly if Mrs. Leith Adams were rather 
less liberal with her literary appeals to the 
reader’s emotions. She seems a little too 
anxious we should miss no single point of 
tenderness and pathos, with the result that 
some passages of really pretty sentiment 
show a tendency to degenerate into mere 
sentimentalism. This, however, is not a 
fault of the gravest order, and the virtues 
which atone for it are a good deal more 
obvious. The story of poor Kate’s matri¬ 
monial troubles is freshly conceived and 
charmingly told; but though it has real 
interest of its own, it is maiiny useful as an 
expedient for the introduction of certain 
subsidiary characters in whose portraiture 
Mrs. Leith Adams shows herself at her best. 
The Yorkshire relations to whom John 
Granger introduces his newly-made bride 
compose an admirable rustic group, and 
Melissa Sweetapple, who makes her most 
characteristic appearances in this early 
portion of the tale, is one of the most 
attractive of those candid heroines whose 
frankness is the terror of conventional 
parents and guardians. In Melissa the 
w yiter’s humour is at its best, but the 
winning chapters devoted to the Quaker 
sisters and brother of Dromore prove that 
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sho can bo equally successful in portraiture 
which owes its charm to simple tenderness 
and grace. That Bonnie Kate is rather un¬ 
duly sentimental here and there cannot be 
denied, but it is a very attractive story 
nevertheless. 

Those simple-minded persons who are not 
unnaturally inclined to think that an 
English peeress must needs be an infallible 
authority upon the manners and customs 
of the “ upper suckles ” are hereby 
cautioned against reposing implicit and 
inclusive faith in Lady Munster’s counterfeit 
presentment of the sayings and doings of 
the great. Thackeray is reported to have 
said that Sir Pitt Crawley was studied from 
life, and, therefore, it would perhaps be 
rash to deny a living original even to 
that illiterate and ill-mannered noble¬ 
man, the Earl of Invergordon; but as 
his wife, his sister, his daughter, and all 
the people in the story are not one whit 
more credible than he is, A Scottish Bari 
makes drafts upon our faith which soon 
compel a suspension of payment. Unfortu¬ 
nately, too, the novel, though absurd, is not 
absurd in an amusing way, so there really 
is nothing to be said for it save that it con¬ 
tains many “ sentiments ” of unimpeachable 
propriety. 

A Divided Duty is a graceful and interest¬ 
ing story of an English girl’s life in Paris, 
and Miss Lemon not only knows her people 
and localities woll, but can turn her know¬ 
ledge to good artistic account. The writer 
is not distinctively a humorist, but there is 
a pleasant suggestion of humour in the 
sketch of Miss Duckworth, the middle-aged 
governess who has become a painter, and 
has made up her mind to mould her conduct 
in accordance with the supposed require¬ 
ments of the artistic naturo. Her unconven¬ 
tional reception of the heroine, Leslie 
Mansell, strikos the koy-note of a character, 
the consistency of which is maintained to 
the last; and, while Miss Duckworth is good 
in herself, she furthermore justifies her 
existence by brightening a story which, in 
her absence, would be somewhat sombre. 
Miss Ida Lemon is so successful in pleasant 
unpretentious realism that it is rather a pity 
she has chosen to hamper her tale with the 
melodramatic story of the murder of Leslie’s 
uncle. The final chapters devotod to an 
explanation of the mysterious hints 
scattered up and down the narrative are not 
specially interesting in themselves, and they 
impair the artistic unity of a novel which is 
of more than average merit. 

When I say that Colonel Carter, of 
Cartersville, is perfect, I refer to the man 
rather than to the book in which his por¬ 
trait is drawn; but, as the man and the 
book are practically one, the epithet may 
serve for both. Mix together ninety parts 
of Colonel Newcome with five of Uncle Toby 
and five of Mr.Micawber, and make the com¬ 
pound into a Virginian gentleman of the good 
old times before the war, and you have the 
unworldly, unpractical, chivalrous, high- 
souled survival, George Fairfax Carter, who 
makes Mr. Hopkinson Smith’s pages such 
altogether delicious reading. The finest 
humour and the finest pathos always display 
a tendency to melt into each other, and in 


Colonel Carter of Cartersville the fusion is 
comploto. There is no exaggeration in say¬ 
ing that nothing better of its kind is to be 
found anywhere than the chapter in which 
the Colonel receives the grocer who has 
called for the settlement of his account, 
but whose visit is supposed by the simple- 
minded gentleman to be one of friendly 
courtesy; and the grocer’s subjugation is 
only one of a score of episodes every one of 
which might be singled out as a little 
masterpiece. It is a rare and delightful 
experience to find a creation of such un¬ 
mistakable genius in a story of some two 
hundred pages. 

On Kewfound River is another American 
tale which suffers somewhat by being read 
immediately after the book just noticed, but 
it has genuine grace and freshness of its 
own. The structure of the story is on rather 
conventional, old-fashioned lines, and the 
action of the old man who conceals his 
existence for years from his ouly surviving 
relations is not provided with a sufficiently 
adequate motive; but the irascible wrong- 
headed Major Landon is a well-individual¬ 
ised study of a familiar type, and Bruce’s 
courtship is a very pretty idyll. There is 
humour, too, in the book, especially in the 
scene where the muddle-headed Virginian 
magistrate is nonplussed by the uncondi¬ 
tional surrender of the defendant to whom 
he had determined to give a verdict; and 
Mr. Page may be congratulated upon a story 
which, though in no way remarkable, is 
decidedly attractive. 

There is, unfortunately, nothing in the 
least attractive about Wednesday's Child, 
which is a most dreary and depressing book. 
In justice to the author, it must be admitted 
that all persons who voluntarily read it are 
personally responsible for their own suffer¬ 
ings, as Miss Miriam Alan, in a long-winded 
preface, elaborately prepares them for what 
is coming, and so gives them a chance 
of escape. According to this preface the 
story has been written to denounce and 
expose “ the practice of publicly and 
shamefully whipping girls,” which prac¬ 
tice, according to the author, was “ram¬ 
pant some years ago ” in Irish Roman 
Catholic convent schools, and which she 
believes, with or without reason, to be 
“rampant” still. The experiences of 
Hester Steele and her schoolmates at 
Dragon Hall are certainly gruesome and 
disgusting enough; but less appetising 
material for a story could not well be hit 
upon, and the ex parte character of the book of 
course deprives it of all weight as an argu¬ 
ment or impeachment. Once or twice, as in 
the authors description of the shameless 
woman who undressed her baby-boy in 
“ mixed company,” we have a touch of 
unintentional humour, but things of this 
kind are too rare to be worth taking into 
account. 

A Minimum Waye is also a story with a 
purpose, as the sub-title witnesseth. The 
book resembles a certain once famous series 
of essays in didactic fiction, inasmuch as it 
is a tale “ illustrative of the principles of 
political economy,” as political economy is 
understood by the writer thereof; but, alas, 
Mr. Alfred Morris is not exactly a Harriet 
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Martineau. He has written something that 
might have been a fairly good socialist 
pamphlet if it had not been broken up by 
an irrelevant romance, or that might have 
been a passable love-story (though this is 
more doubtful) had it not been ruined beyond 
redemption by interjected pamphleteering ; 
but, as it stands, his well-meant performance 
is neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red- 
herring. As Mr. Morris says that his story 
consists of “ characters and scenes from real 
life,” it must be remarked that he has been 
very successful in suppressing all internal 
evidence of their origin. 

Mr. Christopher Homer calls Darrell's 
Dream “ an unexplained romance.” The 
significance of the epithet is not apparent 
unless it is meant that the existence of the 
book demands an explanation, and that 
such explanation is not forthcoming, in 
which case it must be pronounced most 
happily descriptive. Mr. Horner has in¬ 
vented a prophetic villain who foresees that 
if he can only hire another villain to fire a 
gun in front of the heroine’s horso whilo 
the heroine is on his back the conduct 
of the horse will inevitably cause the 
heroine’s death, and that he will be able 
to produce evidence which will appar¬ 
ently prove villain number two to have 
been the tool of the hero, who will forth¬ 
with be struck out of his uncle’s will in 
favour of villain number one. Then the 
hero has his dream, but as the dream 
results in nothing but the discovery of an 
invalid and useless document, it might as 
well have remained undreamed; and finally 
the knot tied by one villain has to be cut 
by the knife of the other in order that the 
hero may come to his own. If this sounds 
incoherent, readers must charitably suppose 
that the mind of the critic has been tem¬ 
porarily unhinged by the study of Mr. 
Homer’s plot and style. 

Lippa has one virtue, the virtue of brevity. 
Miss Constance Egerton’s volume contains 
only 196 pages, but the trail of the amateur 
is over them all. The sentiments are ex¬ 
cellent ; the story is thin, and at the close, 
when somebody’s long-lost wife returns 
with somebody else’s long-lost child, a little 
confusing; the numerous quotations are not 
distinguished by accuracy; the literary 
manner is not distinguished by anything ; 
and this is all that it is necessary to say 
about Lippa. 

Mr. J. W. Nicholas must really learn to 
be less lavish in his expenditure of melo¬ 
dramatic material, or his own invention and 
the intellectual digestion of his readers will 
collapse together. A perusal of The House 
of Mystery provides a new and rather un¬ 
comfortable demonstration of Bacon’s re¬ 
mark that “ reading maketh a full man,” 
for while it is in itself only one shilling 
shocker, it contains the concentrated essence 
of half-a-dozen of those delightful produc¬ 
tions. Mr. Nicholas provides us with 
hypnotism and burglary, and murder, and 
all kinds of mysteries in houses, churches, 
chambers, railway stations, underground 
passages, and all kinds of places, and is 
even good enough to let us have a moment’s 

S limpse of that Eastern hero, Jack the 
Jpper, The purchaser who is not satisfied 


with the feast of horrors provided for him 
must indeed be hard to please. 

The cheap edition of The Ayres of Studkiyh 
is sure of a welcome. The writer, who is 
still generally known as Miss Annie S. 
Swan, is a very unequal worker, but this is 
one of her best stories. 

James Asiickoft Noble. 


HOME CLASSICAL STUDIES AND 
TRANSLATIONS. 

Aristotle on the Art of Poetry. By A. O. 
Prickurd. (Macmillans.) In the form of a 
lecture delivered at Glasgow, Mr. Priokard has 
given a clear and agreeably written account of 
the chief points of the Poetics. It does not 
profess to bo more than popular and short, 
but within the limits set to such a work it is 
adequately and even skilfully done. The original 
treatise bristles with difficulties; but most of 
these disappear under Mr. Prickard’s treatment, 
and he presents us only with an outline of the 
first “Art of Poetry,” supplemented by a few 
judicious and pleasant notes, containing refer¬ 
ences to ancient and modem writers, discussions 
of two or three obscure questions, and a list of 
editions and translations. It is not too much 
to say, he writes, that the whole of Aristotle’s 
teaching on tragedy lies in the two words 
Mimesis and Katharsis, rightly understood ; and 
to them accordingly he devotes considerable 
space. But we are not sure that his remarks 
on the first of tho two, though good in them¬ 
selves, will explain to tho general reader why 
Aristotle held all poetry, or at any rate most 
poetry, to be “imitation”; and, as to the 
Katharsis, we are less confident than he is of 
the truth of what is commonly known as the 
theory of Bernays. Let us hope that Egypt 
may yet furnish us with a fuller text of the 
Poetics, and solve this long-disputed question. 
A point of much less interest, discussed in a 
note of some length, is a new interpretation of 
tho “syllogism” by which Electra is repre¬ 
sented as having in the Choephnrue inferred the 
arrival of her brother. According to Mr. 
Prickard, we are to understand it not in the 
usual way, but thus: Some one like Orestes has 
come: No one is like him but himself : There¬ 
fore Orestes has come. The present writer is 
not convinced. On the other hand, we are 
glad to find Mr. Prickard recognising that the 
second “natural cause” of poetry which Aris¬ 
totle speaks of must have been “ the charms of 
melody and rhythm.” Unless Aristotle thought 
of poetry as quite unconnected with verse—and 
of this there is no indication but the imperfect 
and unintelligible sentence about cVomm'a Dear 
the beginning—some such second cause must 
plainly have been specified. Mr. Prickard 
seems not to have noticed the objection that 
has been made to the common rendering of 
oluvs 5«? void* in the saying attributed to Sopho¬ 
cles. Is it really possible tliat without Asai 
before Sc? the words should mean “ made men 
as they ought to be,” and not “ made men as 
he ought.” But perhaps that should be in¬ 
serted. In the lines from Timocles Mr. Prickard 
should hardly have accepted the un-Attic form 
isetparo ; and in his list of editions he has over¬ 
looked Yahlen’s later text of 188.5. 

Snpjihmcnt to Studies in Aeschylus and Notes 
on Euri/iides. By F. W. Newman. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) Prof. Newman is always in¬ 
genious in emendation, yet by no means carries 
conviction in proportion to his ability. The 
reason is, we think, that his mind is uncon¬ 
sciously whimsical: e y., in amending Aesch. 
Earn. 1. 76, he proposes, for Scfiir’ is aid, which 
he rightly pronounces corrupt, Bt$kr' hsa-rtl —a 


very possible reading—then he adds, “ The 
sense is excellent” : 

“ Who has traversed harmlessly the rogue-betramplei 
earth.” 

As if Aeschylus were Aristophanes 1 As if 
Orestes, hunted by the Furies, would be much 
relieved at not having his pocket picked by the 
way! On Clwej’h. 372-9, we feel the acuteness 
of the argument for a line having been lost; but 
the idea that it must have contained an explana¬ 
tion of the following 5nr\yr papiysys seems to us 
quite arbitrary; while on Supyl. 979, scarcely 
could the ghost of Aeschylus himself persuade 
us that he wrote, with Prof. Newman, KwXbovaa 
era pesfts lpi. There is a good deal of the 
same unpersuasive ingenuity in the notes which 
follow on the Rhesus of Euripides; on v. iii. 
hmct4j is Haraodae i , we incline to agree to 
Prof. Newman’s rendering, but we apprehend 
that most people have already taken it as he 
does. 

The Plays of Euripides. Translated into 
English Prose by Edward P. Coleridge. Yol. 
II. (Bell.) Mr. Coleridge is to be con¬ 
gratulated on the completion of his really 
formidable task. Those who wish to read 
Euripides in the form of alien prose can now do 
so in good print, and by the aid of scholarship 
which may be at once called adequate though 
not brilliant. Some of the choruses are rendered 
with force and skill. Here, «.</., is a specimen 
from tho Bacchantes, 11. 105-118 : 

“ O Thebes, nurse of Scmele ! crown thyself with 
ivy ; burst forth, burst forth with blossoms fair of 
green convolvulus, and with the boughs of oak and 
pine join in the Bacchic revelry; don thy coat of 
dappled fawn-skin, decking it with tufts of silvered 
hair; with reverent hand tho sportive wand now 
wield. Anon shall the whole land be dawning, 
when Bromius leads his revellers to the hills, the 
hills away ! where wait him groups of maidens from 
loom and shuttle roused in frantic haste by 
Dionysus.” 

This is not faultless; the style here and there 
breaks and falters unpoetically—still, anyone 
reading it would understand in the main what 
the original was like. The same cannot always 
be said of Mr. Coleridge’s management of the 
dialogue or the speeches. Here, for instance, 
the rendering of Odysseus’ wrangle with 
Hecuba ( Hecuba, 11. 389-401) must be pro¬ 
nounced very flat. 

Ody. ’Tis not thy death, old dame, Achilles’ 
wraith hath demanded of the Achaeans, but hers. 

Hec. At least then slaughter me with my child ; 
so shall there be a double draught of blood for the 
earth and the dead that claims this sacrifice. 

Ody. The maiden’s death suffices; no need to 
add a second to the first; would we needed not 
e’en this! 

Hec. Die with my daughter I must and will. 

Ody. How so '< I did not kuow I had a master. 

Hec. I will cling to her like ivy to an oak. 

Ody. Not if thou wilt hearken to those who are 
wiser than thyself. 

Hec. Be sure I will never williugly relinquish my 
child. 

Ody. Well, be equally sure I will never go away 
and leave her here. 

It is stiff; the pathos of Hecuba’s utterances 
quite evaporates; in line 390, we disliko 
“ wraith ” for <pisTaap.a, preferring the word in 
in its original sense of a “ double,” or spectral 
vision of a living person. The context (pp. 
261-2) of Eteocles and Polynices is rendered 
with spirit, but “ introduced that crafty 
Thessalian trick, having somo knowlcdgo 
thereof from his intercourse with that country ” 
must bo pronounced absolutely pros}’. 

Talks with Athenian Youths. Translations 
from tho Charmides, Lysis, Laches, Euthy- 
demus, and Theatetus of Plato. (David Nutt.) 
This anonymous little book, which is evidently 
of American origin, contains some very spirittd 
rendering of Plato. Even if it be not always 
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perfectly accurate, readers will not quarrel with 
a presentation of the great thinker so bright 
and so lively. We must cry out upon “ torpi- 
fied ” as an ugly new word, and remark that 
“behooves” is not a usual form. We cannot 
quite forget poor Xenophon when we read that 
the works of Plato are “ our chief source of in¬ 
formation concerning Socrates.” But we can 
honestly wish, on all grounds, success to this 
little enterprise. Nothing but good can come 
of young English people being induced to road 
these talks with young Athenians. Socrates 
has asmuch to teach now as he had in his lifetime, 
and his original hearers may even set something 
of an example to later students. “ The figures 
upon whom our attention centres belong to the 
flower of the Athenian youth, and bear that 
stamp of breeding which seems to have been a 
birthright of noble parentage.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Dr. Furnivall is spending his holidays at 
Norwich and copying the earliest English wills, 
those of the Consistory Court, fora volume in (lie 
Early English Text Society. He hoped to find 
many instances of dialect and local trade and 
custom, but very few occur. As against the 
earliest English will at Somerset Home, 
1397, Norwich can show only a short English 
proviso, in a Latin will of 1427, shifting 
the testator’s estate from one nephew to 
another, in case the first is not “ of good 
gouemaunce and lycly persone to the w< rd, 
and marie hym self bi the avys of the feoffees, 
the executors the forn seyd.” Tho first com¬ 
plete English will was made in 1429, that of 
Sir Andrew Botiller, knight, and after this 
others came slowly till 14(14. The first two 
registers have no English wills. “ Surflete,” the 
third register (1427-35) has the proviso men¬ 
tioned above, and five English wills ; “ Doke,” 
the fourth register (1436-42) thirteen such wills ; 
“Wylbey,” the fifth register (1444-48), only one 
English will; “ Aleyn,” the sixth register 
(1448-55), only four, though a Latin will of 
Robert Martham recites word for word a marriage 
settlement of 22 Henry VI., made by the testa¬ 
tor on the wedding of one of his two daughters. 
The seventh register, “Brosiard” (1454-64), con¬ 
tains eight English wills, some of Norwich 
citizens, and among them one of John Goos, no 
doubt the ancestor of A. Goose, the publisher 
lately retired who issued Mr. Walter Bye’s 
“Book of Nonsense.” A pretty “ qwethe- 
word ” for “ devise or bequest ” occurs in 1457 ; 
“he ingate and outegate into y u gardine”in 
1458. In 1452 John Bulston bequeathed to the 
Church of Hempstedo “ j pyxte, to putte owre 
lord god in ; ” and there are several gifts of 
altarcloths, vestments, &c. For “ shall ” or 
“should,” " xal ” and “xulde” occasionally 
occur: “qweeh” is sometimes found for 
“ which,” and wh forya: “y u whech xulbeseld 
to a-wliytt (acquit, pay) my dettis ” (1437). A 
few words seem special to the Eastern counties : 
“ iij cadys of heryng, and xx uryeys ” (1437), 
“fyve Hauers barly” (1434). Gifts of a combe 
of barly, &c., to the “plowlot” (1435) were 
probably to the “ plowlight.” “ A farindell of 
elys ” (1435), “ xijlastof trufys, ij Safi art s and a 
dydale ” (1438) are puzzles at present. When 
enough material is got together for a volume, it 
will be edited by Mr. Walter Bye and Dr. 
Fumivall. 

With the co-operation of the principal li¬ 
brarian of the British Museum, Dr. Rutherford, 
the head master of Westminster, has been 
enabled to produce a First Recension of the 
newly-discovered text of Herondas (Macmillan 
& Co.), simultaneously with the issue, by the 
trustees of the Museum, of the Editio Princcps 
of the same text, contained in 1 ' Classical Texts 
from Papyri in the British Museum.” The 


learned editor also hopes to be able before long 
to publish a complete edition of the mimes, and 
perhaps also an English translation, with illus¬ 
trative designs, from ancient works of art. 
Students of Greek literature will look eagerly 
for the fulfilment of this promise. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards has, we are glad 
to learn, so far recovered her health as to 
be ei abled to return to En.land after her 
lengthened sojourn in Laly. Her new volume, 
entitled Phurauhs, Fellahs, and E.rylurers, will 
be published in this country by Messrs. 
Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co., and in America by 
Messrs. Harper Brothers early in November. 

Mr. Richard Davey’s contribution to the 
forthcoming National Ma'jazine is an article on 
Woman’s Life in Obi Italy ; being the result 
of studies made among the archives of the old 
Genoese, Venetian and Roman families, which 
are little known and not easy of access. It will 
bo very curious and interesting. 

Messrs. Whittaker & Co. will publish in 
September -4 First Book of Electricity and 
Maymtism, for the use of elementary science 
and art and engineering students, and general 
readers, by W. Perren Maycock, M.Inst.E.E. 
It pur]torts to bo a simple and easily under¬ 
stood introduction to tho now most important 
science of electricity and magnetism suitable 
for beginners, young electrical engineering 
students, and general renders. It was designed 
primarily as an introduction to existing so- 
called elementary text-books; but will be 
found by teachers to cover the elementary 
syllabus of the Science and Art Department. 

The Reyisters of the Cathedral Church of 
Rochester (i(i57-1837), together with lists of the 
prebendaries, head masters of the King’s 
School, minor canons, and organists, and such 
of the inscriptions in the cathedral and church¬ 
yard ns are not included in Thorpe’s Registrum 
Roffense, transcribed and edited by Thomas 
Sliindler, M.A., LL.B., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister- at-Law, are shortly to be printed by 
subscription. The price will be half a guinea 
a copy. Mr. Shindler’s address is Hampton 
House, Chatham. 

Mr. Edmund Downey (“ F. M. Allen ”) has 
just completed a companion volume to his 
Voyage of the Ark, now in its twenty-fifth 
thousand. It is entitled The Round Tower 
of Babel, and will be published immediately 
by Messrs. Ward and Downey. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces A History of 
the Parishes of St. Ires, Lelant, Toa-ednach, and 
Xtnuor, in the county of Cornwall, by John 
Hobson Matthews, from the earliest times, 
founded largely on historic documents. The 
work will give copious extracts from original 
local documents, and will be fully illustrated. 

Lamhetii Palace Library will be closed for 
the usual recess for six weeks from the 30th 
inst. 

Messrs. L. Reeve & Co. have in preparation 
a new work on the British Fuvyi Phycomicetes 
and Usti lay incur, by George Massee, lecturer 
on botany for the London Society for the Ex¬ 
tension of University Teaching; a work on the 
British Ilemiptera Utter<jitcra, by Edward 
Saunders, F.L.S.; a new work on the Lepiduptera 
of the British Islands, by Charles G. Barrett, 
F.Eut.Soc.; and a new work on the Physioloyy 
of the Inrertebrata, by Dr. A. B. Griffiths, 
F.R.S.E., F.C.S. 

Messrs. D. C. Heath'& Co., Boston, will issue 
this month Andersen’s Bilderbuch ohne Bilder, an 
illustrated edition, with notes and vocabulary, 
by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. Readers of this 
work will welcome an edition by this well-known 
teacher and editor. The same publishers 
announce also an early issue of Folk and Fairy 
Tales in French fur Yuuuy or Old Children, 


selected and edited, with notes and vocabulary, 
by Prof. E. S. Joynes, of the University of 
South Carolina. The edition will contain a 
number of favourite fairy tales by Perrault, 
Mme. D’Auluoy, &e., offering easy and enter¬ 
taining reading, with helpful notes and 
vocabulary. 

Owing either to the prominence given to the 
subject of astronomy at the present British 
Association meeting, or to the extended interest 
taken by the general jmblic in the subject, tho 
new and revised edition, in serial form, of 
The Story of the- Iharens has met with an 
even wider welcome than the original issue. 
The first large edition of Part I., published 
this week by Messrs. Cassell & Co., has been 
subscribed fer by the trade in advance of pub¬ 
lication, and a second edition is now in the 
press, which will be ready in a few days. 

Whenever a complete history of the English 
stage is written, the part which the celebrated 
amateur Robert Coates took in the interpreta¬ 
tion before the footlights of Shakespeare’s 
“ Romeo,” Rowe’s “ Lothario,” &c., can hardly 
be overlooked. Messrs. Sampson Low, Mars- 
ton & Co. will publish early in the coming 
season The Life of Hubert Coates, better known 
as “Romeo” and “Diamond” Coates, the 
celebrated “ Amateur of Fashion,” by John R. 
and Hunter H. Robinson. 

The unexpected death of Mr. Raikes lends a 
melancholy interest to the Account of the Cele¬ 
bration of tho Jubilee of Uniform Inland Penny 
Postage, which has just been published by the 
Jubilee Celebration Committee, in whose pro¬ 
ceedings tho late Postmaster-General took so 
active and kindly an interest. Amid much that 
is merely formal and ephemeral, the volume 
contains not a little matter of permanent in¬ 
terest in connexion with the recent history of 
the Post Office and its present organisation, 
and these sources of interest are enhanced by 
the portraits and sketches with which it is 
illustrated. 

Under the title Piunecrs of Science, Professor 
Oliver Lodge, F.R.S., intends to publish, 
through Messrs. Macmillan & Co., in the course 
of the autumn, a volume of popular sketches in 
the history of astronomy, from the earliest time 
to the present day. The work will be fully 
illustrated and should prove a popular gift- 
book. 

Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. 
announce the publication, early in September, 
of a volume by the Lord Archbishop of York, 
contaning Pastoral Letters written and 
Synodal Addresses delivered by him in the 
diocese of Lichfield during his episcopate, 
1879-1891. 

The competition in connexion with Mr. 
E. J. Goodman’s prize story The Only Witness: 
What Did She See l (Trischler) closes on 
September 1. On that day the sealed packet, 
containing the last chapter and the solution of 
the mystery, will be opened at the residence of 
Mr. George Augustus Bala, who has taken 
charge of it and locked it up in the safe pre¬ 
sented to him by Mr. Henry Irving. The 
judges appointed to award the Prizes are Mrs. 
G. A. Sala, Mr. Joseph Hatton, and the 
Author. 

ORIGINAL VERSE. 

A NORTHERN 8AILOR. 

I shall slip my cable, Polly, 

Some night when the sun sinks low ; 

When the tide is moaning, moaning, 

Just between the ebb and the flow. 

How can they rest at night, Polly, 

Far away from the sound of the sea 1 

I could not die in my bed, dear, 

If the waves they called not me. 
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They never have called in vain, Polly, 

I gave to the great North Sea, 

The best of all I had, child, 

It has taken my heart from me. 

I have never been able to rest, dear, 

Nor safely bide at home, 

For the sea was calhng, calling, 

And I must bre' st title foam. 

And once when I came back, Polly, 

They told me my wife was dead, 

Her eyes were as blue as the sea, child, 

That spring-time that we wed. 

Ah, Polly, I loved her dearly, 

But she hated the wild North Sea, 

She saw not its glorious beauty, 

Strong, cruel, but oh ! how free. 

I have sometimes wondered, Polly, 

If it heard the words she said, 

When I told her I could not leave it, 

Till the day that I was dead. 

“ You should not have married a wife then, 
You can love naught else save the sea, 
You had better stay with it for ever, 

You never have cared for me.” 

Was it in anger, Polly, 

That it rose so high oue day 
And drown’d both my little lads, dear, 

That were playing down there in the bay ? 

It was hard, hard on me, Polly, 

To tell their mother the sea 
Had taken them from us for ever, 

She tinned her face from me, 

And answered, “ The sea has heard me, 
Because of the words that I said, 

It has taken my children from me, 

Go ! leave me to mourn my dead.” 

I left her alone with her sorrow, 

And I sought the storm beat-shore, 

Where my boys had played so often, 

Where they should play no more. 

And I told the North Sea, Polly, 

That smiled so fair and blue, 

I must always love her forever, 

That in spite of all I was true. 

And so it has ever been, Polly, 

I have always given the sea 
The best that I had to give, dear, 

For it stole my soul from me. 

And I know that I could not rest, dear, 

In my grave, if away from the sea ; 

I shall still hear it calling, calling, 

No matter how deep I be. 

Ah well! I shall slip my cable 
Some night, ’twixt the ebb and the flow, 

I shall hear the great sea calling, 

And I shall arise and go. 

Florence Peacock. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

A very pleasant picture of rural labour is 
given in the article “ Among the Straw- 
Plaiters,” in Good Words for September. The 
writer sketches the history of the industry from 
its first introduction into England by James I. 
between 1603 and 1625 down to the present 
day. A capital paper, too, is Mr. Dow’s 
“ Genoa,” which is copiously illustrated with 
many beautiful woodcuts. The author of that 
fascinating Shetland romance, “ Britta,” con¬ 
tributes the first half of what promises to be a 
powerful little story. Biography is supplied 
by Dr. George Smith, whose article on Charles 
Grant, the first, and in many respects the 
greatest, of Indian philanthropists, should not 
be missed. A fine, full-length engraving from 
the painting by Raeburn at Inverness Castle 
accompanies the article. Archbishop Magee’s 
posthumous sermon on “ The Christian Ideal of 
Human Life ” is an eloquent and characteristic 
piece of writing, and cannot fail to impress 
those who read it. Bristling with anecdotes is 
Mr. Walker’s “ Ye Mariners of England,” and 
those who take a pleasure in telling dinner- 


table stories will find some good things here. 
Mr. Cuthbert Hadden contributes a short paper 
on “ Our Lady Hymn-Writers.” “ The Little 
Minister” and “The Marriage of Elinor” are 
continued, and Mrs. Oliphant’s numerous 
admirers will be delighted with the happy vein 
running through the story by that popular 
authoress. In his “ Questions of the Christian 
Life,” the Bishop of Winchester brings to a 
close a number of more than average interest, 
with suggestive thoughts on “Usefulness.” 

The September Sunday Magazine contains 
further instalments of the two serial stories, 
“ Godiva Durleigh ” and “ On Lonely Hills.” 
Archdeacon Farrar gives a glowing estimate 
of Whitefield’s preaching, the good results of 
which he considers unparalleled since the days 
of Savonarola. Canon Talbot’s interesting 
account of the “ Fortunes of Hexham Abbey ” 
will be read with much appreciation; and 
interest in the rise and vanishing away of these 
fine old homes of early EnglishChristianity cannot 
fail to be stimulated by such sympathetic studies. 
Prebendary Harry Jones concludes his descrip¬ 
tion of Miss Steer’s Homes, and of the great 
workwhieli these excellentmstitutionsare doing. 
Dr. Samuel Cox’s many friends will be pleased 
to see his able discourse of “The Potter and 
the Clay ” in this number. The Rev. J. Reid 
Howatt is the children’s preacher this month, 
and we feel very safe in leaving the little ones 
under his care during the September Sunday 
evenings. B. Robertson Croom supplies a 
capital little story, entitled “ Saved by a 
Crutch ”; and other miscellaneous papers, 
with two or three charming poems, make up a 
good average number. The illustrations are 
numerous, and maintain a high standard of 
excellence. 


THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


fasting-day 1711 
fasting-spittle 18th c. 
fastingong (Shrove tide) 1530 
fastly (firmly) 18th c. 
fastly (quickly) 17th and 18th c. 
fastness (fixity) 1700 
fastness (security) 1710 
fastness (quickness) 1700 
fat, v. (to anoint) 1700 
fat up, v. 1608 
fat, v. intr. 1700 
fat-headed 1603 
1678 fatalism 
1650 fatalist 

fatalness 1663 
1697 fate (lot) 

1718 fateful 

father (ancestor) 18th c. 

1800 father (head of a society) 

father (source or originator) 18th c. 
father (title of respect) 18th c. 
Fathers (of the Church) 1611 
Fathers (senators of Home) 1712 
father (one who acts as) 1611 
1611 The Father (as in the Trinity) 

father, v. (beget, produce) 18th c. 
father, v. (reveal parentage) 18th c. 
1666 fathcrer 1666 
1556 fatherkin 1556 

1641 fatherless (without a known author) 
1618 

fatherlike 18th c. 
fatherliness 18th c. 

1625 fatherling 18th c. 
fatherly, a. 18th c. 
fatherly, adv. 1689 
fathership 17th and 18th c. 
fathom, v. (to compass with the arms) 
1800 

fathom-line 18th c. 
fathomable 1691 
fatidical 18th c. 
fatigate, v. 1652 
fatigation 1700 
1669 fatigue, sb. 

1693 fatigue, v. 


SPECIAL QUOTATIONS WANTED. 

III. 

Will any one kindly send quotations for some 
of the desiderata in the following list, and so 
help us to complete the literary history of some 
of the words of the next Part ? As in previous 
lists, when the date stands before a word, an 
earlier quotation is wanted; where the date 
follows, a later instance is wanted; if a cen¬ 
tury is mentioned, a quotation is wanted 
within the limits of that century; for words 
without a date all quotations will be welcome. 
The list contains many modern words and senses 
for which earlier quotations than those of the 
dates here given ought to be, and no doubt 
will be, found. Besides these, good quotations 
for words noted in ordinary reading are still 
welcome; and we often want instances of very 
common idiomatic phrases, verbal constructions, 
colloquial uses, and the like. Every quotation 
should be furnished with as full a reference as 
possible to date, author, work, edition, volume, 
chapter, page, &c., and sent to me addressed, 
“Dr. Murray, Oxford.” 

J. A. H. Murray. 

1637 fash, v. 

fashionable (able to be shaped) 1630 
1624 fashionist 

fast, a. (of colours) 18th c. 

1562 fast (secure) 

1600 fast (of sleep) 1750 

fast (rapid) 17th and 18th c. 

1800 fast (living fast) 

fast, adv. (shut) 17th and 18th c. 
fast (earnestly) 1533 
fast beside 15th to 17th c. 

1580 fast and loose 

fast, v. (to fasten) 1700 
1793 fast (a short cable) 

fast-day 16th to 18th c. 
fasten, r. (fix firmly) 1750 
1704 fastidious (hard to please) 
fastigiated 1668 


1580 fatten 

fatten, intr. 18th c. 
fatty 18th c. 
fatuous 18th c. 
faubourg 17th and 18th c. 

1876 faucal, a. 

fauces 17th c. 

1807 faucial, a. 

1832 faugh, interj. 

1625 faughty (musty) 1625 
1545 faul (yield of com) 1545 
1815 fault ( Geol.) 

fault (loss of scent) 17th c. 

fault-finder 18th c. 

fault-finding 18th c. 

fault, v. (fail) 1612 

fault r. (be in the wrong) 1627 

faultful 18th c. 

1849 fauna (the animals of a country) 

1768 faunist 
1744 fauteuil 

1596 fautress 1706 
1770 faux pas 1823 

favificous (making a honeycomb) 
1670 

1686 faviginous 1686 

1682 favous (like a honeycomb) 1682 

1769 favour (letter) 1801 
favour (appearance) 18th c. 
favour (to carry) 18th c. 

1709 favour v. (facilitate) 
favour v. (spare) 1725 
1650 favour v. (resemble) 1690 

favourite (of a prince, &c.) 1781 
1690 favourite (of a lock of hair) 1753 
1711 favourite, a. 

favourize, v. 1624 
favourless 1595 
favourous 1485 


fawn, v. trans. 1483 
fawn, v. (bring forth) 1688 
fawn, s.l). (flattery) 1633 
fay (faith) 1470 
fay (by my) 18th c. 

1611 feaberry (gooseberry) 1726 
1671 feague, v. (whip) 1691 
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feal (faithful) 16th and 18th c' 

1664 feal, v. (hide) 1664 

fear, v. (frighten) 18th c. 
fear, v. refi. 17th and 18th c. 
fearer 17th and 18th c. 

1591 fearless 

1772 fearnought (woollen stuff) 

1825 fearsome 

feasance (Zaw) 1741 
1621 feasant (Laic) 1621 
feast (to make a) 1611 
feast-day 18th c. 
feast, e. (the eyes, &c.) 18th c. 
feast, v. inlr. 1611 
feateous, featous 1554 
16. . feather (in an arrow) 15. . 
feather (kind, nature) 18th c. 
feather (curl on a horse) 1800 
1750 feather, e. (rowing) 

1865 feather, »b. (rowing) 

feather, v. (furnish with feathers) 
18th c. 

featness 1650 
feature (shape) 1660 
featureless 18th c. 
febrific 1760 
1852 febrifugal 
1677 febrifuge 

februation 1699 
fecund 18th c. 

1763 fecundity 1763 
federacy 18th c. 

1645 federal, a. 

federal, o. (XL. S.) 1787 
1878 Federal, sb. 

1793 federalism 
1792 federalist 
1789 Federalist (U. 8.) 

1884 federalize 
1808 federate, a. 

1671 federate, sb. 1675 

Federate, sb. (France) 1794 
1857 federate, e. 

1849 federation 
1689 federative 
1675 fedity 

fee (money) 1700 
feeable 1460 
1740 feeless 

feeble, v. leans. 1646 

feeble, v. intr. 1500 

feeblish, c. 1540 

feeblish, a. 16th and 18th c. 

feed, v. (grass, have it eaten) 1700 

feed, sc. (for cattle) 

1735 feed, sb. (allowance of food) 

1616 feeder (of cattle) 

1750 feeder (affluent) 
feeder (eater) 1718 
feeding (food) 1774 
feeding (pasturage) 1768 
1800 feel v. (one's way) 

1715 feel v. (warm, cold, &c.) 1715 
1800 feel r. (happy, strong, &c.) 

1709 feel, sb. (touch) 

1789 feel, sb. (sensation) 
feelable 17th and 18th c. 

1747 feeler (an organ of touch) 

1773 feelings, pi. 

1580 feeze, sb. (to take a) 1675 
feign, v. (form) 1607 
fei^nedness 1710 
1715 felicitate (congratulate) 

1635 felicitous 
1834 feline 

fell, v. (a seam) 
fell, sb. (a flat seam) 
fellow (equal, peer) 1701 
1680 fellow-christian 1680 
1812 fellow-countryman 
1704 fellow-creature 
1619 fellow-feel, v. 1641 
fellow-like 1632 
1820 fellow-man 

fellow-prisoner 1725 
fellowship (a company) 1775 
fellowship, v. intr. 16th and 18th c. 
fellowship, ti. Irons. 17tli and 18th C. 
1651 felo de se 
1837 felonry 
1811 felsite 

1790 felspar, feldspar, -spat, -spath 
1601 felt, v. 18th c. 


felter, v. (entangle, mat) 1610 
1628 felucca 

female, sb. (animal) 1700 
1598 femalist 1598 
1753 fcmality 
1574 femalize 1611 

femineit.y, feminity 17th and 18th c. 

fen (mud) 1567 

fence (sword-play) 18th c. 

1850 fence (repartee) 

1700 fence (receiver of stolen goods) 
fenceful 1800 
1583 fend and prove 
1570 fend, v. (parry) 1570 
fender (one who defends) 

1715 fender (before a fire) 
feneration 1650 
1835 fenestrate, a. (Lot.) 

1828 fenestrated 

1864 fenestration (Archil.) 

1870 fenestration (/.ml.) 

1820 fenks (refuse of blubber) 1826 
1844 fenner 1841 
fenuish, a. 1651 
font (slit in a dress) 1571 
1878 font (a crack, ilaw) 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

MontCpik, Xavier do. La dame aux ftneraudes. Paris: 
Lentu. 6 fr. 

Nevkobm. E. L’Allemagno k toute vapour. Paris: Kolb. 
3 fr. 50 c. 

THEOLOGY. 

Wie.iaxd, F. Dc ecrlesiae notione quid Wield docuerit. 
Leipzig: Faber. 6 M. 


HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 

Bernoulli, J. J. Rumim-he Ikonographie. 2. Tl. Die 
llildnisse der riim. Kaiser. II. Von Galba bis Com- 
modus. Stuttgart: Union. 24 M. 

Ikkn, J. F. Die bremische Kirchenordnung v. 1531. Bremen : 
Mtiller. 3M. 

Kleinfeller, G. Die gesehiehtliche Entwicklung d. 
Tbatsacbcneides in Deutschland. Eerlin: Heymann. 
6M. 

Mili.eb, A. Dio Alexandergeschichte nach Strabo. 2. Thl. 

Wurzburg: Slabel. 1 11. 50 Pt. 

Nisslixo, C. Dc seviris Augustalibus. Giessen: Trenck- 
mann. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

Publication ex aus den k. preussisehen Staatsarchiven. 47. 
u. 48. Bd. Leipzig: Hir/.el. 31 M. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

Domex, A. Rtudien zur Urgeschiehte d. Wirbelthierkorpers. 

XVI. Berlin: FTiedliinder. 7 M. 

Feaxz, J. Die jiihrliche Parallaxe d. Sterns Oeltzen 11(177, 
bestimmt m. dem Kiinigsberger Heliometer. IConigs- 
berg: Griife. 2 M. 50 PI. 

Hobxrkkgeh, R. Grundriss der Meteorologieu. Klimatologie. 
Berlin: Parey. 6 M. 


PHILOLOGY. 

LEinm.r, J. Die Naunheimer Mundart. Leipzig: Fock. 
lM.S0Pf. 

MoBor.xsTF.ux, G. Oddr Fugrakinna Snorrc. Leipzig: 
Grtfe. 1M. Corf. 

Waoxkk. Der gegenwartige Lautbestand d. Schwiibiscben in 
der Mundart v. Reutlingen. Leipzig: Fock. 2 M. 50 Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“TO” EXPRESSING MOTION. 

London: August 21, 1891. 

Mr. Gollancz suggests (Academy, p. 117) 
that in the phrase “the terme that he to 
schude ” to may be a preposition indicating 
motion. 

Does not this sense lie rather in the auxiliary 
shall ? Compare the following passages from 
Bale’s Kyng Johan (Camden Soc. ed., pp. 13, 
27): 

“ I know hym not, I, by the waye that my sowll to 
shall.” 

“ Now welcum, cosyn, by the waye that my 
eowle shall to.” 

P. Z. Bound. 
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SCIENCE. 

Rush Friends in Tasmania. By Louisa A. 

Meredith. Executed by Vincent Brooks, 

Day & Son. Last Series. (Macmillans.) 
It is now more than thirty years since Mrs. 
Meredith published Some of My Bush Friends 
in Tasmania, a volume which was received 
with warm appreciation by all lovers of 
flowers in the northern hemisphere. 
Nothing further having appeared in Eng¬ 
land of late years from the pen or pencil of 
this genial and charming naturalist, the 
recollection of her name has perhaps begun 
to fado from the memory of the present 
generation, and it is a pleasant surprise to 
have to chronicle tlio appearance of her 
second and—as the author, now nearly 
eighty years of age, pathetically adds— 
“ certainly last ” volume upon the subject. 
The work under notice follows, in respect 
of arrangoment, the lines of its predecessor 
—which, it may be romembered, derived 
special interest from its illustrations of 
Tasmanian Orchidaceae —without, however, 
devoting attention in this case to any ono 
order in particular. The climate of Tas¬ 
mania is only so slightly warmer than our 
own, and the cultivation of exotics has 
become so all-embracing of lato years, that 
the botanist in examining the twelve beau¬ 
tifully executed plates of Mrs. Meredith’s 
book will find only a few specimens which 
are not already familiar to him, either as 
grown under glass, or flourishing—in¬ 
digenously in some cases, and in others by 
importation—in the warmer parts of our 
own islands, such as the South Wales and 
Cornish sea-boards, and more especially in 
Seilly and the Channel islands. Thus, if 
the Car ex fascicularis, or corn-eared water 
sedge, of the title-page is a comparatively 
unknown specimen, the “sea-shore group” 
of pi. 2, on the other hand, introduces us 
at once to several familiar friends, the 
Acacia sophorae —known at the antipodes 
under the native title of “ Boobyalla ”— 
being found in the greenhouses at Kew and 
elsewhere, as is also the Stylidium gramini- 
folium, well known for the property pos¬ 
sessed by its central column of springing 
from side to side of the flower, while several 
species of Brachycome, notably the iberidi- 
folium, are reared here, and the Correa alba 
grows in the open air iu Seilly. All the 
hollies of pi. 2, viz., the Acacia rerticillata , 
or prickly acacia, Indigofera australis, and 
Coprosma hirtclla, are to be found at Kew ; 
several species of Plagianthus flourish in 
Seilly, and so does the Anopterus glcmdulosa, 
or Tasmanian laurel, which the author in¬ 
cidentally mentions as being likely to thrive 
without artificial shelter in the Southern or 
even Midland counties of England. Prio- 
notes cerinthoidcs, or climbing epacris, does 
not appear to have yet reached this country; 
the plant is described as “ a very beautiful 
one, climbing up and over trees, stumps, 
and trunks, enrobing them with its luxu¬ 
riance of small glossy leaves and rich crim¬ 
son bells, forming exquisite masses of 
colour.” Other species of cpacridcac, such as 
the Epacris impressa, myrtifolia, &c., are 
extensively reared here, and sold in quanti¬ 
ties at Covent Garden. The Eurybia glandu- 
losa, or daisy tree, is a species not much 
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cultivated in England, though some are 
common, the Euryhia Gunnii, in particular, 
blossoming freely in open gardens, and others 
against sunny walls. Only three speci¬ 
mens of ferns — Lomaria discolor, Lomaria 
fluviatilis, and Asplenturn fabellifolium —aro 
given ; these are comparatively common 
forms, well known in English conserva¬ 
tories, and some of the rarer species of 
a family in which Tasmania seems to be 
especially wealthy would have been accept¬ 
able. The Solatium aviculare, or kangaroo 
apple, is one of the sub-tropical bedding 
plants common at Kew and in the London 
parks, while the tea-tree ( Leptospernum niti- 
durn), is found growing as a bush to the 
height of thirty feet in the Channel islands 
and Scilly. In pi. 7 and the “ poem-titlo” 
following it the only unfamiliar forms are 
Agastachys odorata, or mountain rocket, and 
Anthocercis tasmanica, both described as being 
rare even in Tasmania: the Eucryphia Biliar- 
dierii of this plate has flowered at Kow re¬ 
cently for the first time, and an engraving of 
its blossom will appear in the forthcoming 
number of the Botanical Magazine. The 
Zuzula campestn's facing p. 42 seems to be 
the common British woodrush. Of the 
“ mountain fruits ” (pi. 9), Bvcaspora thymi- 
folia is unfamiliar; and tho cherry-fruited 
Aristotelia (Ar. peduncularh) is growing at 
Kew, but has not yet been observed in 
fruit; Telopea iruneata, which faces p. 54, is 
also at Kew, but hitherto has not flowered ; 
one species of the latter genus, the Telopea 
speciosissima, is interesting as having been 
adopted as the national badge of New South 
Wales. The musk-tree of pi. 11, described 
as Aster argophy/lus, is now known as Olearia 
argophylla, according toBentham and Hooker. 
The red grass tree (Birin a scoparia), of pi. 12, 
has not yet reached us. 

I am indebted for much of the above 
information to the courtesy of Mr. George 
Nicholson, curator of the Kew Gardens, 
whose ready recognition of the various 
plants, as plate after plate passed under his 
notice, is a testimony to the skill displayed 
in the drawing and colouring. In regard 
to this latter point, it may be noticed that 
the colour printing has lost tone in tho case 
of Blandfordia grandiflora (pi. 7); while in 
that of Tasmania aromatica (pi. 11), and 
in the flowers of Solanum aviculare it is 
somewhat too accentuated. But, as a rule, 
both form and colour are fairly eorroct, 
and the volume is a triumph of executive 
ability throughout. Tho descriptive letter¬ 
press will also be found interesting. Of the 
accompanying poetry it may be sufficient 
to say that it is tasteful and sympathetic. 

J. B. A. 

SOME BOOKS ON SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMICAL SUBJECTS. 

Yet another series is announced by Methuen 
& Co., designed to treat social questions of to¬ 
day 

“ in a thoroughly sympathetic but impartial 
maimer, with special reference to the historic 
aspect of the subject, and from the point of view of 
the historical school of economics and social 
stance.” 

It is a pity that the opening volume, Trade 
Uie,<mum } New and Old, by Mr. George Howell, 
she uld not have shown more of this promised 


sympathy and impartiality. It would have been 
easy for him to bring out all the points of his 
argument without getting angry over the doings 
of the new Unionists; but he has allowed bis 
dislike of the manners and opinions of the new 
men to get the better both of his temper and 
his judgment. In other respects, Mr. Howell 
has given a very good sketch of the progress of 
trade unionism and of the state of opinion among 
working men with regard to State control of 
labour. The unions are generally associated 
with strikes; but, as ho shows, the conduct of 
strikes has been far from being their chief pur¬ 
pose. They have been, in fact, mainly provident 
societies. Fourteen of the chief unions have 
expended over £7,000,000 in provident benefits, 
while they have expended on strikes less than 
£500,000. The new unionists, on the other hand, 
show a disposition to develop the fighting side, 
and in this, says Mr. Howell, they are simply 
“ progressing backwards ” towards the infancy' 
of trade organisations. On this point, however, 
it is unsafe to reason from trade unionism as it 
was when law and public opinion were hostile 
to combination, to what it should be now when 
the right of combination is more or less fully 
recognised and when public opinion is as often 
as not on the side of the employed. The fight¬ 
ing side of the unions, indeed, receives compara¬ 
tively little attention from Mr. Howell, although 
a careful consideration of strikes, their cost, the 
circumstances in which they have succeeded, and 
those in which they have failed, would have lain 
within the scope of his work. 

Probltms of Poverty. An inquiry into the 
industrial condition of the poor. John A. 
Hobson. (Methuen.) Mr. Hobson’s inquiry 
embraces the following matters the measure 
of poverty, the effects of machinery on the con¬ 
dition of the working classes, the influx of 
population into large towns, the sweating sys¬ 
tem, the over-supply of low- skilled labour, the 
industrial condition of women workers, the 
moral effects of poverty, socialistic legislation, 
and the industrial outlook of low-skilled labour. 
These topics raise some of the most difficult of 
social questions ; and Mr. Hobson has done a 
very useful work in stating them briefly and 
impartially, in pointing out their gravity and 
difficulty, and in reviewing the solutions which 
are most in favour. Ho sums up by saying, we 
think very truly: 

“The great problem of poverty thus resides in 
the conditions of the low-skilled workman. To 
live industrially under the new order he must 
organise. He cannot organise because he is so 
poor, so ignorant, so weak. Because he is not 
organised ho continues to bo poor, iguorant, weak. 
Here is a great dilemma, of which whoever shall 
have found the key will have done much to solve 
the problem of poverty. 

Essays in Politics. By C. B. Roylance Kent- 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) Tho nature of Mr. Kent’s 
essays (in which his aim has been to review from 
a constitutional and historical standpoint some 
of the political questions of the day) will suffi¬ 
ciently appear from their titles. “Some 
questions of Sovereignty,” “Federal Govern¬ 
ment,” “ The Political Institutions of Switzer¬ 
land,” “The Progress of the Masses,” “Social¬ 
istic Legislation in Anglo-Saxon Communities,” 
and “ Science and Politics.” The analysis of 
the difficult idea of sovereignty leaves much 
to be desired, and, indeed, none of the essays is 
distinguished by much originality of view. But 
they contain tho reflections of a serious-minded 
and well-read student. They show that Mr. 
Kent has power to do more systematic and 
extended work in the same field, and it is a field 
in which, in England at least, the serious workers 
are not very numerous. 

The first volume of tho Transactions of the. 
National Liberal ('tub Political Economy Circle 
shows that the “ Circle,” which was founded in 
1888, has been engaged in serious work, and to 


judge from the published papers, it does not 
seem to have allowed itself to be biassed by its 
political surroundings. The papers, several of 
which have already been published as magazine 
articles, comprise an introductory address by 
Mr. Leonard Courtney, on legislation with 
regard to the occupation of land; ‘ ‘ International 
Migration and Political Economy,” by Mr. J. 8. 
Mann, who speaks on the effect of foreign 
migration on England with commendable free¬ 
dom from panic; “ The Report of the Gold and 
Silver Commission,” by Mr. Alfred Milnes; 
“The Rate of Interest,” by Mr. Sidney Webb; 
“ Distribution as a branch of Economics,” by 
Mr. J. H. Levy, tho editor of the volume; and 
“The Migration of Labour,” by Mr. Llewellyn 
Smith. The aim of the writers has been to 
submit economic doctrines to the test of facts, 
and they have done this in a spirit of healthy 
independence. 

The Evolution of Property from Savagery to 
Civilisation. By Paul Lafargue. 

“ The essential condition of this form of property,” 
says M. Lafargue, referring to capital, “is the 
exploitation of the free producer, who is robbed 
hourly of a fraction of the value he creates, a fact 
which Marx has demonstrated beyond refutation.” 

Any person holding this opinion is pretty sure, 
when he comes to trace the evolution of 
property, to say a good many new things; but 
it is a little difficult to understand what the 
preface to this translation of M. Lafargue’s 
article means by referring to “the originality 
of the theory advanced ” in them. That 
primitive property is collective and not private 
(a new edition, we may note, by the way, has 
appeared of M. Laveleye’s book on this 
subject); that private rights have grown up by 
a long and gradual process; that in modem 
industrial society a new form of communism 
is developing, which differs from primitive 
communism in giving the produce not to the 
community, but to the parasitic capitalist; and 
that as the landed nobility have disappeared as 
a ruling class, the same fate awaits the 
capitalists—those are the points which M. 
Lafargue illustrates, and enforces with much 
vigour of argument. We have no doubt that 
those who are already convinced that the 
capitalist is of the profession of Barabbas will 
find their conviction strengthened by reading 
the volume. 


THE ORIENTAL CONGRESS OF 1801. 

A card of invitation for the opening of the 
Congress next Tuesday at the Inner Temple 
Hall has been issued to the members by the 
organising committee, which, in its way, is a 
triumph of the designer’s and engraver’s art. 
It represents, besides other allegorical devices, 
tho sun rising over an Oriental scenery, with the 
motto “ Sol oriens discutit umbras.” A diploma 
of statutory membership, illustrating the 
history of the Congress since its foundation in 
1873, will also be conferred on those who 
adhere to the original statutes, and various 
Oriental “ sanads,” such as are awarded to 
native Oriontal scholars, have been illuminated 
by hand for the Congress in various parts of 
the East. Medals have also been struck to 
mark the continuity of the series of the Con¬ 
gresses since 1873. 

Mr. Charles Leland has made a striking 
addition to folk-lore. He has ^covered a 
cult of the Saligrana stone in Italy similar to 
that of the Saligrama stone in India. The 
analogies are more than coincidences, and may 
lead to prove an unexpected connexion. 
Among the new departures in philology may be 
mentioned the paper of Mr. C. Johnstone, B.C.S., 
on the necessity of ethnography to philological 
studies. This is a very different thing from 
any former attempt to connect ethnology or 
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anthropology with language, to which allusion 
was made at the British Association. 

An entertainment, to follow papers on 
the science of oriental music, consisting 
of recitations, songs, and instrumental music, 
Japanese, Arab, Sanskrit, &c., is being 
ananged in connexion with the conversa¬ 
zione of the members of the Congress on 
September 9. The banquet takes place on the 
10th, and an excursion to Cambridge will follow 
a day or two after. There will be an exhibition 
of collections, illustrative of the various sections 
of the Congress, as also of books of reference 
regarding them, at the Examiners’ Hall in 
Chancery-lane, and at the Oriental Institute 
at Woking, where Dr. Blau’s Assyrian collec¬ 
tion is also now deposited. Dr. Stapf will 
give an account of his discovery of a salt lake 
between Teheran and Yezd, and exhibit his 
Persian botanical collection and Persian medical 
drugs. Similar collections are on their way 
from India accompanied by an unique medical 
Sanskrit manuscript and accounts of the uses 
of native drugs by two eminent professors of 
tho Vaidak system of medicine. A remarkable 
paper on the Hittite question has been specially 
prepared for the Congress by the Rev. Prof. 
C. A. de Cara, S.J. The number of papers in 
the various sections of the Congress now exceeds 
150, including accounts of important discoveries 
in Eastern lands and literature. The chief 
London office of the Congress is at the Incor¬ 
porate! Law Society, Chancery-lane. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION GRANTS. 

At a meeting of the General Committee, held 
on Wednesday, the concluding day of the 
Congress, Dr. Huggins in the chair, Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt read the following synopsis 
of grants of money, amounting in all to £1013, 
and appropriated to scientific purposes by the 
Committee. 

Mathematics and Physics. —‘Prof. Carey 
Foster, Electrical Standards (partly renewed), 
£27; ’Lord M’Laren, Meteorological Obser¬ 
vations on Ben Nevis, £50; *Mr. G. J. Symons, 
Photographs of Meteorological Phenomena, 
£15; *Prof. Cayley, Pellian Equation Tables 
(partly renewed), £15; “Lord Rayleigh, Tables 
of Mathematical Functions, £15; “Prof. G. 
F. FitzGerald, Electrolysis, £5 ; “Prof. Lodge, 
Discharge of Electricity from Points, £50; 
“Sir W. Thomson, Seismological Phenomena of 
Japan, £10. 

Chemistry and Mineralogy. —“Prof. Roberts- 
Austen, Analysis of Iron and Steel (renewed), 
£8; “Prof. H. E. Armstrong, Formation of 
Haloids from Pure Materials (partly renewed), 
£25; “Prof. W. A. Tilden, Properties of Solu¬ 
tions, £10; “Prof. Thorpe, Action of Light 
upon Dyed Colours (partly renewed), £10. 

Geology. —“Prof. Prestwich, Erratic Blocks 
(partly renewed), £15; “Rev. T. Wiltshire, 
Fossil Phyllopoda (renewed), £10; ‘Prof. J. 
Geikie,' Photographs of Geological Interest, 
£20; *Dr. H. Woodward, Registration of Type 
Specimens of British Fossils (renewed), £5; 
‘Prof. E. Hull, Underground Waters, £10; 
‘Mr. J. W. Davis, Investigation of Elbolton 
Cave, £25; Prof. R. Jones, Faunal contents of 
Sowerby’s Zone, £10; *Dr. J. Evans, Excava¬ 
tions at Oldbury Hill, £25; *Dr. H. Wood¬ 
ward, Cretaceous Polyzoa, £10. 

Biology. —“Dr. P. L. Sclater, Table at the 
Naples Zoological Station, £100; ‘Mr. E. R. 
Lankester, Table at Plymouth Biological 
Laboratory (renewed), £17; ‘Prof. A. C. 
Haddon, Improving a Deep Sea Tow-net 
(partly renewed), £40; ‘Prof. Newton, Fauna 
of Sandwich Islands (renewed), £100; *Dr. 
P. L. Sclater, Zoology and Botany of the West 
India Islands (renewed), £100. 

Geography. —Mr. E. G. Ravenstein, Climato¬ 
logy and Hydrography of Tropical Africa, £75. 


Anthropology. —‘Prof. Flower, Anthropo¬ 
metric L-iboratory, £5; Dr. J. G. Garson, 
Prehistoric Remains in Mashonaland, £50; 
*Dr. E. B. Tylor, North-Western Tribes of 
Canada, £100; ‘Sir W. Turner, Habits, 
Customs. &c., of Natives of India (renewed), 
£10; ‘Prof. Flower, New Edition of Anthro¬ 
pological Notes and Queries, £20; “Mr. G. J. 
Symons, Corresponding Societies’ Committee, 
£25. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
o.e. “ efen(n)eit5(u).” 

Ann Arbor, Michigan : July 20,1891. 

As stated in a recent communication to the 
Academy, I anticipated and justified some such 
criticism as that made by W. H. Stevenson in 
the Academy of July 4 ; and while I cannot 
accept any of Henry Bradley’s arguments, in 
the same paper, for the “ neighbourhood ” 
theory, his criticism has led me to examine my 
own position more carefully and to change it 
somewhat. 

Thus : efenheah, “equally high,” would have 
as abstract t (c/. Academy, June 27) efenhehS(u) 
>efen(n)ehlS(u) “that of which the various 
parts are equally high,” “a plain.” We have 
e/en-Mah, we have the abstract heh'S(n) belong¬ 
ing to hrah, and the only thing assumed is that 
in efen{n)elAS(u) we have the corresponding 
abstract of e/enheah. The change of efenheh'Su 
>e/en[n)elASu is as given in the Academy for 
June 27, in which Mr. Bradley challenges the 
step “ h>n, or is lost.” Mr. Bradley says the 
analogy of <m[n)eltan, &c., “ is not to the pur¬ 
pose, the gemination (or the assimilation of the 
h) being in that case accounted for by the ob¬ 
vious fact that when the word was formed the 
prefix bore the accent, so that the n was imme¬ 
diately preceded by a stressed vowel.” Who 
discovered or formulated the law that h is 
assimilated after a stressed vowel ? We are 
all familiar with the fact that lack of accent or 
weakness of accent often allows an h to fall out 
or assimilate to a neighbouring sonorous con¬ 
sonant (Sweet, H.E.S. §§500, 724; Sievers,* 
§§217-218 and A 1 ; Kluge, Paul's Gr. i., p. 
847). That this, in the majority of cases, 
happens after an accented syllable should not 
make us blind to the real cause of the phe¬ 
nomenon, and lead us to deny its potency 
under less familiar conditions. Thus li is lost 
in M.E. fosterhild >fosterild >fostrihl ; mafic! - 
liild>ma'Selild Mn.E. Waterhouse> Waterous> 
Watrous, &c., for Ihe same reason that it is 
lost in O.E.ef hat >eofot ; M.E. ktindhede >kun- 
dede; Mn.E. forehead > fared. So long as the 
unaccented (or weakly accented) element of 
the compound retains in other respects the 
form of the simple word, the influence of the 
simple word will often suffice to maintain the 
h in the compound, so we are not surprised at 
efenheah. But in efettheh'Su the second part of 
the derivative already differs from the primitive 
as regards the vowel, and the meaning of 
efenhehfiu was too remote from that of hehfiu 
for it to be affected by that. 

I am at a loss to explain Mr. Bradley’s “ the 
obvious fact that when the word was formed 
the prefix bore the accent.” I have always 
understood that Germanic compound verbs 
were accented on the second member (Brandt, 
Ger. Gr. §421 ; Kluge, Paul’s Gr. i., pp. 340, 
890). Is it possible that Mr. Bradley was 

* Re-appointed. 

t I do know that abstracts “ do not invariably 
retain their original abstract sense,” and even that 
it is very likely that words with concrete meaning 
(denoting that which possesses the abstract quality) 
were sometimes formed on the model of abstracts 
thus used, without ever passing through the 
abstract stage, cf. Gothic afgrundi^a “precipice,” 
aupida “desert,” &c. 


misled by the Modem German compounds of 
verb and adverb (so-called separable compound 
verbs) like an'nelimen ? That un(u)ettai t (<on- 
hettan <on-hatjaii ,* not <on-hutjan, as I, fol¬ 
lowing Sievers, §43 A‘, said in the Academy 
for June 27 ; on-hdtjan >onhcetan in time came 
to be accented on the first syllable, is due to 
the fact that the simple verb hettan died out, 
and so ouhettan, no longer felt to be a com¬ 
pound, fell under the influence of those verbs 
that had the ending -ettan (rocccttan , &c., 
Sievers, § 403), and was accented as they were. 

Mr. Bradley attempts to explain efcn(n)ehfiu, 
as an abstract “ from *o fenneah (— convicinus, 
if I may imitate Ettmiiller’s Latin). I am not 
aware that this adjective is recorded, but its 
existence is rendered probable by M.E. efen- 
nexta * neighbour.’ ” Now, efen is compounded 
with substantives and adjectives, as well as 
with verbs; with adjectives it regularly has the 
force of “ equally,” with substantives that of 
“ fellow-.” Moreover, the adjective efenneah 
occurs in Alfred’s Metro, xx. 141 (recorded in 
Grein, Bosworth-Toller, &c.): 

“ ne hire on nfmrc no mot near bonne on ofiro 
stowe gest irppan, stricefi ymbutan 
ufaue nnd neotSane efenneah gehwader”— 

and means just what we should expect, 
“ equally near,” not “ convicinus,” which 
manufactured Latin, like Ettmuller’s “ convi- 
cinia,” could only serve as an ineffectual means 
of dodging the force of efen. An abstract 
formed from efenneah would denote “ equality 
in nearness,” “ that which is as near as other 
things, or that has all its parts equally near 
something else.” Will it be easy to get this to 
mean simply “neighbouring district”? But 
what would be the meaning of a superlative 
of efenneah, as Mr. Bradley apparently sup¬ 
poses efennexta to be? “ (the one who is) most 
equally near ” ! A moment’s thought will 
show that efen-nexta is not the superlative of 
an adjective at all, but a compound norm made 
up of efen “ fellow,” and nerta “ neighbour.” 
The word occurs but twice, and in the same 
sentence, Old-English Homilies i. 17 ; Gif bit 
agultest wifi bine efen next a unfionkes; bet hit bin 
b onkes hu se bn mild wifi him for b on ic wat ful- 
irel b et b« mild agidtan wifi bine euen nerta. 
The passage in the mind of the homilist (Matt, 
v. 23) has “brother,” in the sense of fellow 
mortal. In biblical language nerta, like Ger¬ 
man Niichster, was common in the sense of 
“ neighbour, brother, fellow man,” and the 
strengthening of the idea of fellow dependence 
upon God by the addition of the prefix efen- 
(as in M.E. efen-cristene, -disciple, -eir, -ser- 
vaunt, -workere, &c.), is not even as striking as 
the similar strengthening of O.E. gemarca, 
“companion,” into efen-gemcecca. 

George Hempl. 


THE NEW SANSKRIT MS. PROM MINGAI. 

Dedham, Essex : Aug. 17,1891. 

The “ Rain-charm,” translated by Prof. 
Biihler (Academy, August 15, 1891, pp. 138, 
139), is certainly Buddhistic, but appears to 
conform, for the most part, to the North 
Buddhist type. The Mantra 1. 1 contains a 
list of words which the translator thinks are 
the names of various plants to be used _ as 
ingredients for an oblation ; but the Buddhists 
did not offer sacrifices and oblations.t These 
terms, therefore, may be merely magical or 
talismanic words, such as we often find in North 
Buddhist sutras (see Lotus, ch. xxvi., Kern’s 
Translation S.B.E., pp. 434-5), and are probably 
epithets of “ (Jiva’s female counterpart Durgft.” 
In the usual invocations we find these magical 


* Cf. German hetzen, and see Kluge mb Hass and 
hetzen. 

t In the Tantra ceremonies flesh and even ordure 
were thrown into the sacred fire. 
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terms in the vocative case; and perhaps Dnn- 
dnblii, &c., are Prakrit vocatives for l>undubht, 
&c. See Meglia-sutra in J.R.A.S. xii., pt. 2, 
p. 301 (1880). 

Dundubhi, Oarjani (thundering), Varshawi 
(raining), Hari/ii ('Hari/ii), are the feminines 
of epithets that could well be applied to (,’ivn 
aa the representative of Rudra; and Durga in 
the Mantra may be regarded as the devi causing 
thunder, lightning, and rain. Compare the 
use of /raid, aided, &c., as applied to the goddess 
Durga in the Lotus, ch. xxi. (Kern’s Transla¬ 
tion, p. 372). 

What “cucumber” is I cannot tell, as I have 
not the Skt. text before me; probably jtili, 
which is a Prakrit form of an original ‘it tilt, 
“ flume,” or jgolsut. 

Smtltii =“ Durga,” is the usual ending of 
a N. Buddhist dharaai. Ilikisi ilik'-si,” is 
perhaps the vocative of a Prakrit iliktiA iri — 
“ the earth-goddess.” 

The Anumantra contains a list of the A hi- 
riljalulas and Ntiga-ra/as,* which are those 
usually met with in North-Buddhist works. 
We may compare this list with that in the 
Yardha-vnrsha-sutTB., entitled in Chinese “ The 
Great Cloud-wheel Eain-asking-sutra ” (Beal’s 
Catena, p. 420), the Lotus, &c. : 

Sou t/if ni Bud- 


MS. 

Chinese Sutra, 

, Lotus. 

dhist. 

Dhritaiashtra 

Dhriturashtra 

Dh»itarii.shtra 

Dhafara/tba 

Naira vana 

_ 

— 

Er;iva>a (’) 

Virupak.sha 
Krishna l 

Viriipaksha 

Virtipnksha 

Yinipakkba 

— 

— 

< Kanh fi¬ 

Oeu tamaka i 

— 

— 

ll Gautfimaka 

Maui 

— 

— 

Maoi-nkkhi (.’) 

Vasuki 

Vasuki 

Vasuki 

— 

DaWapnda 

— 

— 

— 

Prtiriabhadxa 

— 

— 

— 

Nanda 

Nanda 

Nanda 

Nanda 

Upananda 

Upananda 

Upananda 

Upananda 

Anavatapta 

Anavatapta 

Anavatapta 

Anotatta^ 

Yani/.a 

Yuruna 

— 

— 

Ran/h.iraka 

Fagara 

Takahaka 

Paerara 

— 

Takahaka 

Takshaka 

Tacchaka 

Ananta 

— 

— 

— 

Vasunnikfca 

— 

— 

— 

Aparajita 

— 

— 

— 

Chibbu-putra 

— 

— 

Chabbyaputta 

Manas v in 

Manas vin 

— 

— 

Mucaliiula 

— 

Muo^linda* 

— 

Elapatra (Ela- — 

pan a) 

Erapatha 

— 

Pindara 

— 

— 

— 

Tejasvin 

— 

— 


1. Dhritarustha = the regent of the East; 
also a Nagaraja. 

2. Nairtivana —Vaii.Tavaaa (Pali Yessavana = 
Kuvera), regent of the North (?). It may be a 
misreading for Airavawa. 

3. Vini [it'll; si til = the regent of the West, and 
also a Naga-raja. Viriu/haka the regent of the 
South, is left out, because ho was not regarded 
as a snake-king. Enipat/nt is also omitted, 
though mentioned in the Chinese Sutra and the 
Pali Jataka, &c. 

4. Narnia and Upananda are mentioned in 
Hardy’s M. B., second edition, p. 313. These 
Nagariijas assisted the Devas in a struggle with 
the Asuras (see Jat. I., p. 204; Beal’s Catena, 
pp. 52-55). 

5. Anavatapta is not mentioned as a Naga¬ 
raja in Southern Buddhist works; but he was 
doubtless the guardian of the Anotatta dalia 
(lake), just as Mucaliutla was the Niigaking 
that guarded theMandakiai waters. For Mttca- 
lintla, the seven-headed snake, see I’claim, 
p. 10. 

6. Samhdraka is evidently a misreading for 
Savngura — Sdtjara. 

7. ('hihba = Pali Chabya or Chabbya, seems 
to point to an original 'chaviya =*chavika (see 
Callavagga, v. G). 

8. Piima-bhadra and Ajtarojita occur in the 
MahAbharata ; Viisnmukha = Sumukha (:). Of 
Vandajiiitla the legends are silent. 

9. Krishna and Oantamaka are mentioned in 
the Divyavadana as two snake-kings. 

Ii. Morris. 


* In N. Buddhist Sanskrit writers we find about 
80 nagariijas ; the Chinese sutras have over 200. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Visitors to the Royal Observatory, Green¬ 
wich, will hereafter miss the great cylindrical 
structure which has fora quarter of a century or 
more covered the largest telescope possessed by 
the Observatory. Notwithstanding its size, the 
Astronomer-Royal has now procured through 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty' a 
telescope more than twice as large as the old 
one. This step, long delayed at Greenwich, 
was absolutely required in the recent advances 
of astronomical science; and the optical 
peculiarities which the Astronomer-Royal has 
embodied in the new instrument will render 
it one of the three most powerful telescopes at 
present in existence. The glass itself has a 
diameter of twenty-eight inches, and is figured 
by Sir Howard Grubb to a focal length of 
twenty - eight feet. This relatively short 
distance of the focal plane specially’ adapts the 
objective to photographic requirements. The 
peculiar architectural feature of the building 
which is to shelter the new telescope is that its 
dome, of thirty-six feet diameter, will surmount 
a tower having a diameter of only thirty-one 
feet. Technically, the form adopted is the 
surface generated by the revolution of an 
involute of a circle. The general exterior effect 
will be not unlike that of the cupola of a 
Turkish mosque, and the requirements of the 
astronomer are easily met mechanically, the 
necessary’ lightness and rigidity being secured 
by a framework of iron and steel. 

The International Geographical Congress 
concluded its sittings on August 14 at Berne, 
as has already been briefly noticed in our 
columns, and its recorded transactions, shortly 
to bo made public, will mark a distinct advance 
on its predecessors in the interest of the papers 
read, and in the ability with which they were 
discussed. The exhibition in connexion with 
the Congress was peculiarly rich in charto- 
graphy and in the literature relating to climate 
and to atmospheric vicissitudes, in both of 
which departments, however, Great Britain was 
by no means so well represented as she was 
entitled to be. It is to be hoped that if the 
recommendation of the committee that the next 
place of meeting bo London should (take effect, 
a better show will be made of the geographical 
publications of a nationality which in many 
important respects has been a pioneer (.in 
maritime and inland exploration. Ait rtste, 
some interesting facts were made prominent in 
the exhibition. Swiss chartography, a really 
brilliant feature of the collection, owes its 
origin, it appears, to a physician, Dr. Conrad 
Fiirst, of Zurich, whose map of Switzerland, 
constructed between the years 1495 and 1497, 
was the first ever made of the Helvetian 
country. From Fiirstenau to Seckingen, and 
from Brogenz to Lausanne, it gives an accurate 
view of the mountains and lakes, and is, on the 
whole, a surprising instance of correct charto¬ 
graphy at a time when the art W'as but in its 
infancy. Curiously enough, the south is placed 
at the top of the map and the north at the foot 
—an arrangement reversed by the modem 
map-maker who, however, ns was said at the 
Congress, has only convention, not science, to 
plead for his innovation. From good old Dr. 
Fiirst’s tenfamin gengrajihienm to the magnificent 
coloured maps of the Siegfried Atlas now 
publishing by the Federal Topographic 
Bureau, and of which the instalments already 
issued were a chief attraction of the exhibition, 
there is a stride indeed. But there is a direction 
in which geography may improve even on this 
latest addition to the “ mystery of map- 
making.” A climatological atlas, giving the 
prevalent air currents and the other indications 
affecting the salubrity of the region, is still a 
desideratum, the supplying of which by his 
professional compatriots would be a worthy 


tribute to the Zurich physician’s, memory, as 
exhibiting a legitimate development of the 
studies in which he was a veritable path¬ 
finder. 


FINE ART. 

Aufour des Borgia: Etudes d’liistoire et 

d’art. Par Charles Yriarte. (Paris: 

Rothschild.) 

The present volume, from the pen of M. 
Charles Yriarte, is intended to supplement 
his work on Caesnr Borgia, published two 
years since. He deals here with the monu¬ 
ments, the portraits, and tho works of art 
pertaining to the Borgia family; and to 
obtain representations of these he has 
ransacked the museums and collections of 
Europe, with a patience and perseverenee 
more usually associated with our notions of 
Teuton than of Gallic scholarship. The 
renaissance art of the fifteenth century 
is a field wherein M. Yriarte has worked 
diligently and successfully’ on former occa¬ 
sions ; he comes, therefore, to the considera¬ 
tion of objects of doubtful or erroneous 
attribution with a trained eye and matured 
judgment, qualities especially valuable when 
the authenticity' of portraits such as those 
found in foreign galleries, purporting to 
be members of the Borgia family, are in 
question. 

Respecting the portrait of the head of the 
family, Pope Alexander the Sixth, there 
can bo no doubts whatever. Pinturiceliio 
has painted him in the fresco of the Resur¬ 
rection in the first room after the Hall of 
the Pontiffs in the Apartamento Borgia, as 
he appeared in the year 1493 at tho age of 
sixty-three. The individuality and charac¬ 
ter of the head show that the artist has 
succeeded in securing a likeness which can 
bo accepted as entirely trustworthy. Tho 
joyous expression habitual to the pope, re¬ 
marked by contemporaries, is not there ; but 
then Piuturicchio’s portraits are always 
characterised by a certain heaviness and 
absence of vivacity'. Setting asido the grace 
of expression, we have the strongly marked 
features of Roderigo Borgia faithfully' set 
forth by a man who was well skilled in all 
the technicalities of his craft; and this, from 
many points of viow, is about the most desir¬ 
able type of portrait of an historical person¬ 
age that can bo handed down to posterity’. 
Another hitherto accepted portrait of the 
pope will bo known to readers of Schmarsow’s 
life of Pinturiceliio: this is on a damaged 
pauel in the Museum of Valencia. M. 
Yriarte gives a facsimile representation of 
the work, and, comparing it with the 
portrait of the Apartamento, arrives at the 
conclusion that the kneeling dvnatore is 
intended for the founder of the chapel in 
which the picture originally stood, Fran¬ 
cesco Borgia, cousin of the pope, and not 
the pope himself. Further confirmation that 
the profile in the picture was not intended 
for the pope is furnished by a comparison 
with tho medal of Alexander VI., which 
certainly has strong affinities with tho 
Vatican fresco, and none with the Valeneian 
panel. 

Everyone who has visited the Borghese 
Gallery will remember the portrait of a 
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handsome young noble, attributed to 
Raphael, and said to be the portrait of 
Caesar Borgia, and every one having the 
most superficial knowledge of painting and 
Italian history will have rejected the at¬ 
tribution and denied the portrait. Yet, 
probably with regrot, for the figure 
unquestionably personifies the popular 
idoal of the “ Hondo e belltssimo,” Duke 
Valentino. The disappointment is the 
greator since some of the other so-called 
portraits, which M. Yriarto considers may 
have been copied from an authentic like¬ 
ness, are absolutely intolerable from their 
utter absence of artistic merit. It is known 
that Caesar was 'painted by Pinturicchio in 
the series of frescoes at the castle of St. 
Angelo, but theso were effaced, and pro¬ 
bably the same fate befel the other portraits 
on the ruin of the family after the Pope’s 
death, when every record of the Borgias 
was blotted out and destroyed. And 
there were many who had an interest in 
obliterating all remembrances of Caesar. 
The petty tyrants whom he had cleared out of 
the Romagna naturally hated him, and all, 
whether natives or foreigners, who desired 
to keep Italy split up into small states, 
dreaded the man who had visions of a 
united Italy. The separatists carried the 
day, and Caesar was handed over to the 
safe keeping of the country which had most 
profited by Italy’s divisions. Among the 
portraits of Caesar in Italy, M. Yriarte is 
inclined to think that the one in the possession 
of Count Codronghi, of Imola, belongs to the 
period, and was painted from a genuine 
work. He suggests that it was one of the 
official likenesses of the ruler, set up in 
offices and guardrooms, in the same way that 
in Italy, at the present day, we see hanging 
in such places a lithograph of the reigning 
sovereign. 

Lucrezia, more fortunate than her 
brother, still lives in the finely executed 
medal attributed to Filippino Lippi, and 
which has for reverse the charming design 
of Love bound and tied to a laurel iree. 
Here the hair is represented free and flow¬ 
ing, another medal shows it confined in a 
net, and with a jewelled fillet across the 
forehead. Both are admirable examples of 
the medals of the Italian renaissance. M. 
Yriarte discusses the various Lucrezias attri¬ 
buted to Titian, Dosso Dossi, and others, 
and agrees with Gregorovius that they must 
be rejected. He finds, however, two paintings, 
each of the head and bust of a lady in rich 
attire, and both inscribed ‘ ‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” 
to have strong claims to authenticity, not as 
original works, but as contemporary copies. 
The one is at Ferrara, the other at the 
Museum of Nimes, bequeathed by an 
Englishman, the late Mr. Gower. They 
have no claim to regard as works of art, 
but in general likeness and in the details of 
ornamentation there is considerable resem¬ 
blance to Luerezia’s portrait in the medals. 
Again, M. Yriarte cites two other canvases, 
belonging to Mr. Spence, of Florence, and 
Signor Gugenheim, of Venice, as having 
strong affinities with the Nimes and Ferrara 
pictures. But it is probable that those for 
whom the personality of Lucrezia of the 
“dolce ciera ’’ has an abiding fascination will 
always prefer remembering her as she 


appears in the authentic image of the living 
bronze. 

One of the most interesting sections of the 
volume is that giving the history of Caesar 
Borgia’s sword, now belonging to the Duke 
of Sermoneta, its sheath, as it will be 
remembered, being one of the choicest 
treasures of South Kensington Museum. 
The sword is an example of those picturesque 
weapons commonly known as a langue dc 
boeiif, but more correctly termed a cinque dea, 
and bearing ornamentation highly charac¬ 
teristic of a certain phase of early renais¬ 
sance Italian art. In the present instance 
the upper portion of the blade is covered 
with elaborate compositions of figure 
subjects, divided by bands of foliated orna¬ 
ment and medallions, all having reference 
to the owners or his family. The dramatic 
scenes represent events in the career of 
Julius Caesar, as his Triumph, and the 
Crossing the Rubicon. Other subjects are 
purely allegorical, based on classical motives, 
the whole interspersed with a profusion of 
Latin inscriptions, as “ Jacta est alea,” 

“ Cum numine Cesaris omen,” and at least, 
on one occasion, remembering the owner¬ 
ship, with somewhat dubious propriety; 
“ Fides prevalet armis ” is scarcely the 
device one would expect to find on an object 
belonging to Duke Valentino. The figures 
are almost invariably represented in a state 
of nudity and in vigorous action; the 
female figures are posed in the conventional 
attitudes of the late Greek sculptors, 
working in Roman times, and sometimes, it 
must be confessed, this studied elegance 
lapses into affectation. The backgrounds 
of pseudo-classical buildings are similar to 
those we are accustomed to find in the 
paintings of the period. Indeed, the 
motives of design and ornamentation are 
distinctly reminiscent of the frescoes of the 
Apartamento llorgia. There is an equally 
close relationship with the woodcut illus¬ 
trations produced at the ond of the fifteenth 
century at Venice, the execution in both 
cases being in the same decisive outlines 
and simple shading. That the artist of the 
sword could carry the execution further is 
shown by the delicate modelling of the 
figures and acanthus ornamentation in the 
South Kensington sheath. 

The sword is signed orvs heiic. The 
problem M. Yriarte set himself to solve 
was—who was the artist using this sig¬ 
nature? Commencing his search in the 
various museums of Europe, he found 
another sheath of a cinque dea at the Musee 
d’Artillerie, at Paris, with analogous orna¬ 
mentation, and signed ox*vs hercvlis. Then 
at the Berlin Museum M. Yriarte lighted on 
a cinque dea bearing the word fideli, which 
suggested that the artist might be Ercole 
da Fideli, goldsmith to the Duke of Ferrara. 
Without entering at length into the reasons 
which induced the author finally to assign 
the sword to Ercole, we may leave him to 
state his conclusions: 

“ On a defini au cours de cette etude le carnctere 
de ce genre d’a>uvres, la maniere etlcs tendances 
de l’homme qui, probableinent, a etc le tra- 
ducteur, des inventions d’artistes superieurs, 
dont il a garde l’empreinte. Hercule de Fideli 
evoquait de grands souvenirs et des idecs 
hautes ; il etait tout impregne de l’idee antique 


et s’etant frotte aux humanistes, il ce degageait 
de ses oeuvres un parfum litteraire; aussi au 
milieu do productions do pacotille desinees au 
commerce et de bijoux et colliers, a-t-il laisse 
quelque compositions d’un goiit si clove et des 
fourreaux d’epees d’une architecture si noble, 
qu’ils sont digue de figurer a cote des oeuvres 
des grands maitres de la Renaissance. L’orfevre 
avait le gout des inscriptions, il les eiupruntait 
aux poetes et aux historiens de l’antiquite, et 
souvent aussi aux dictons en langue vulgaire. 
Parfois il les estropiait, soit qu’elles fussent 
abandonm'es :i des grossiers ouvriers qui ne les 
comprenaient pas, sort quo le patron de la 
bottii/u n’en conmit pas lui-meme le sens. Ce 
maitre Hercule represente bien, par ses facultes 
multiple, un temperament du temps de la 
Renaissance; quand il se met a la disposition 
du passant, il fabrique sans passion et met en 
oeuvre, sans ordre et sans diseernomeut, les 
elements qu’il a empreintes a l’antiquite. On- 
doyant et divers, il est anrifer, et tenant bou¬ 
tique dans un ajuuleria de Ferrare, il travaille 
pour qui le paye et ses fils travaillent avec lui 
et prennent sa maniere. Mais quand il a 
l’honneur d’etre appele par une grande per- 
sonnage ou un de ces princes souverain qui ont 
laisse dans l’histoirc un sillon sanglant ou 
lumineux comme Cesar Borgia, Francois Gon- 
gague ou Este, Hercule se redresse, et il parlo 
haut.” 

Au/our des liorgeas contains, among other 
matters, a detailed examination of the 
decoration of the Apartamento Borgia, 
copiously illustrated. So also is the 
entire volume, which, besides chromo-litho- 
grapliic reproductions of paintings, is full 
of artistically rendered text illustrations. 

Henry Wallis. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SOME INSCRIBED STONES IN THE NORTH. 

Oxford: Aog. 1, 1891. 

The other day I visited some of the inscribed 
stones of Scotland, and examined them with 
various degress of success. In one or two 
instances the result is worth communicating to 
the readers of the Academy. 

When at Edinburgh Dr. Daniell and I visited 
the Catstane, near Kirkliston, which I had on 
a previous occasion read in oc TV | MVLO iacit | 
vetta f[ilia] vict. . . . We were now inclined 
to think that we detected traces of the A of 
f[ili]a ; but we were puzzled as to the latter 
part of the last vocable. In any case we felt 
certain that the reading is not victi ; there is 
too much at the end to be explained by an I: 
in fact, it looks rather like a part of an R, 
followed possibly by an s; nor is that all, as 
there seems to be a horizontal stroke over the 
r. This would give viCTfts, which suggests 
virtrir, with s for r. That is, I know, desperate, 
and I only mention it in the hopes that the 
stone will be scrutinised by somebody with 
better eyes. At any rate, I hope this inscrip¬ 
tion will not be habitually passed over as if its 
reading had been made out beyond all doubt. 
The stone is No. 211 in Hubner’s Inscriptimies 
Britanniae Christianae. 

The next I would mention is Hiibner’8 
No. 209, namely, the Yarrow Stone, well 
known for the difficulties presented by its 
letters in their weathered state. Dr. Hiibner 
gives four readings, not one of which will 
construe. The best is Smith’s, which runs 
thus; 

hie Memor iaceti | Loin[ris]ni . . . princ(i) | j>es 
[CJuudi | Dumnogeni hie iacent | in tnmulo duo 
tili | Liberali. 

The lettering is very irregular and frequently 
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debased. The last e in the first line is a 
capital, but in every other instance, I think, 
the lower part only is that of a capital, 
the upper part having its top bar bent down¬ 
wards to join the middle bar, which is made 
long. The a is of the perpendicular kind, 
resembling L upside down. The E occurs in 
various stages of debasement, and so do / and v; 
while the VM of tumulo and Dttniitoi/oti are 
conjoint. Lastly, d is always a minuscule. 

At first the whole thing seemed to mo hope¬ 
less, and it was not till I had gazed at the btono 
repeatedly for three days that I satisfied myself 
that the following is the reading: 

HIC MEMOltIA LETI 
[l)E]LLO INITGNIFIMI riilNCI 
PEI’ • Nvdl ■ 

dVMXOGENI ■ HIC JACENT 
IX TVMVLO dV0 FILII 
LIBERALI 

The first ray of light came with my discovery 
that the c of Smith’s Memor iactli is an un¬ 
doubted L. Then I reasoned that mtmoria 
Mi meant in some sort of way “happy or 
fortunate in their memory.’’ My friends who 
know Latin tell me that it is all wrong, that h ti 
does not stand for laid, used loosely for fel ices 
or a happier adjective, but the genitive of 
Mum, a poetic word for “ death.” Be that as 
it may, in my ignorance I construed mtmoria 
laeti, and concluded that. . . I.oix . . ., a highly 
improbable combination, must be severed, and 
the lo regarded as the end of an ablative, 
followed by an adjective beginning with IN. 
What the word ending in lo could be was a 
mere matter of guessing, as a piece of the top 
of the stone is gone long ago. 1'ericulo would 
be too long; besides, I persuaded myself that 
I saw traces of an outer L, so that one had 
llo as indicating belle. The next question was 
to read the adjective beginning with in; this 
was the chief difficulty, as the letters are small 
and, for some unaccountable reason, very 
crowded. At first I seemed to make out ixtim 
with a doubtful sort of in, the latter part of 
which was a perfect x. Then I had visions of 
a very questionable adjective inti midi, but, after 
long puzzling over it, and changing my point 
of view, I discovered that it ended in a very 
small but perfect IMI. Then I ought to have 
had intimieimi ; but I was labouring under the 
difficulty that I had no clear specimen of an 
a to judge by; for the one I guessed as the 
final of princij.es had a perpendicular 6tem, but 
it was so far gone that one could hardly guess 
the exact shape of its ends. However, I remem¬ 
bered that I was not quite satisfied with the T, 
as the top stroke was not quite horizontal, and 
the space left for the left half of it was sus¬ 
piciously small; this exactly suited a straight s 
somewhat like I. upside down. Then my question¬ 
able m analysed itself into ox, with a very 
small G of the shape of a reaping-hook, and 
like, the bigger o of Dumnoi/cni. This com¬ 
pleted my reading of insit/nisimi, the second 
s of which I must admit to be still only a guess. 
Here must be added that not only are the 
letters of this word insitjnisimi comparatively 
small and crowded, but they run somewhat out 
of the proper direction of the line, so that the 
word ends in close proximity to the o of 
mtmoria, which is a small letter. The R, 
however, is larger, so the first P of principes 
begins lower. In fact, the bottom of the 
mi is almost on a level with the top of the 
p following. The rest of the line consists of 
larger letters, namely, princi, but the last two 
are very faint; in fact, I am not certain that 
I could trace the ci quite correctly, and it is 
even possible that the spelling here is princci. 
In that case the line would end exactly opposite 
the end of the first line. Before and after 
Nudi I noticed a point, and another after 
Dvmnt tjeni. Lastly, the C in mead is so faint 


as to be difficult to trace; without a 

drawing or photograph it is impossible 
to give an exact idea of the spacing and 

size of the letters on the stone. The II 

of JUii seem to me certain, though I 

should have expected ji/i as the more probable 
spelling in this kind ot inscription ; and I think 
that I.iberalia never had its final a written on 
this stone. Similarly I would regard Nudi and 
Dumnotjeni as standing for Nudis and Dumno- 
genis to be construed as nominatives. I need 
scarcely say that I have all along regarded the 
princes in the first part of the epitaph as being 
the same persons as the two sons of Liberalis 
in the latter part, and that accordingly I was 
led to interpret the whole somewhat freely as 
follows: 

Here Nudis and Dumnogenis, princes of happy 
memory and pre-eminence in war, 

Here the two tons of Liberalis lie in the barrow. 

As my interpretation of the inscription may 
have influenced my reading of some of the 
letters, I have thought it but right to give the 
former at length, but I must warn the readers 
of the Academy that the Latinists whom I have 
consulted are inclined, as already suggested, to 
treat Mi as the noun. I do not feel sure that 
I have quite accurately understood how they 
would construe the rest. But one of my 
friends would construe principes as principis, 
and translate thus : 

Here is the memorial of the death of a prince 
most diitinguhlnd in war, Nudus Uum- 
nogcnic. 

Here lie in the barrow the two sons of Liberalis. 

A word now as to the persons commemorated. 
The names Nudi and Dummy ni would in 
Modern Welsh be NiVS and Dyvnien, and the 
former is familiar in the pedigrees of the Men 
of the North; but there it has the epithet Hail, 
which is exactly the Welsh for Liberalis. Here, 
however, one cannot possibly read Nudi Lile- 
ralia. I should rather suppose that Hue! or Libe¬ 
ral is was a standing epithet or surname in Nut’s 
family; in fact, Dr. Skene, who has associated 
this stone with it in his Four Ancient JI vole of 
Wales (i. 169) gives three Hacls of the same 
generation, namely Rhy’Serch Hael, Mordav 
Hael, and NutS Hael. The family was descended 
from a iprhditj called Ceredig, who was doubt¬ 
less the Coroticus of St. Patrick’s famous 
letter. The name Dumnotjeni or Dyfnien does 
not occur so far as I can remember anywhere 
else, but it is quite in harmony with that of 
one of the ancestors of NutS Hael, namely 
Dyvnwal, grandson of Ceredig; for D;/cmval 
restored to its early form would be Dumncval- 
with the same element dumno- taking the lead 
in the compound. Dr. Skene has called atten¬ 
tion in this connection to a remaikable legend 
preserved in the MS. of the Yenedotian version 
of the Laws of Wales, which is to the following 
effect: 

“ Here Elidir Mubenuaur, a man from the North, 
was slain; and the Men ot the North came here to 
avenge him. These are the men who came as 
their leaders, Clidno Eydin, and Nud Hael Eon of 
Senillt, and Mordav Hael eon of Servari [read 
ServanJ, and Retherc Hael eon of Tudaual Tutclit; 
and they came to Arvon, and, because of the slay¬ 
ing of Elidir at Aber Meuhedus in Arvon, they 
burnt Arvon as an addition of revenge. And 
afterwards Rud [read Run] son of Maelcun, with 
the men of Quinet following him, went on a host¬ 
ing to the banks of the Forth in the North, and 
there they were a long while disputing who 
should take the lead in crossing the Forth.” 

It is remarkable that a Taliessiu poem 
obscurely associates Rhtin with Nutt and 
Nwython. I think that the passage may bo 
rendered thus, though a very different trans¬ 
lation is given in Skene’s Four Ancient Books <f 
Wales (i. 338): 

“ The ho6t of Rhun refused equality 
Of lulirs’ rank with Nutt and Nwylhon.” 


Nwy thon is a name which decid edly belongs to the 
North in the Old Welsh sense, and I fancy the 
bearer of it to have been a Piet in alliance with 
Nii8 and his Cumbrians against Rhun, who is 
supposed to have succeeded his father Maelgwn, 
and to have lost considerable portions of his 
dominions. Maelgwn, far the most powerful 
of the kings of the line of CuneSa, is supposed 
to have died in the year 547—at any rate that 
is the date given in the Anuales Cambriae. 
Possibly Rhun’s war with the Men of the 
North occurred soon after his father’s death, 
and so Nlift Hael, as one of the leaders in that 
war, would date about the middle of the sixth 
century, or at any rate not long after. Our 
Nudi may have been that very NiVS, but if not 
ho doubtless belonged to the saino princely 
family, and I should guess that our inscription 
dates some time in the latter half of the sixth 
century. 

Let it, however, be understood that I mention 
these surmises merely in order to give some 
idea of the interest attaching to the Yarrow 
Stone, and in the hope that they may induce 
others to inspect the inscription far moro 
thoroughly than I have been able to do, and 
examine much more closely the historical 
allusions which may have a bearing on it. 

Lastly, my special thanks are due to two 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood, to the Rev. 
Malcolm Carment of the Free Church manse 
for his generous hospitality and ready help in 
a variety of ways, and to Mr. Lindsay, on 
whoso farm of Whitehope, belonging to the 
Duke of Buccleugh, the stone stands: Mr. 
Lindsay had kept the stone covered since last 
spring with a mixture of soil and stable manure, 
so that when it was uncovered for me the other 
day the lichen could be washed off with the 
greatest ease. Owing to his forethought the 
stone is now cleaner than it has been perhaps 
for centuries, and it is owing to this advantage 
that I have been able to make what progress 
I have in the matter of reading the inscription. 

J. Rhys. 


THE ROMAN INSCRIPTION AT WEST PARK. 

London: August 23, 18BI. 

One of the few Roman inscriptions which has 
intrinsic importance is a dedication to the 
Emperor Severus, now preserved at West Park, 
near Fordingbridge. A copy of this inscription 
has been published, from my readings, by Prof. 
Mommsen in the Eplumeria (v. p. 250), and the 
supplement to the third volume of the Corpus 
(n. 0580). I have since found a copy of the 
same inscription among the papers of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and append here a few 
readings where the copy—made by “ Gen. 
Wolfe, Bombr. R.A.” in May, 1801—seems to 
preserve more lettering than is now on the 
stone: 

1. Spectator's Left. 

18. ITTIDIANA 

25. Y1TALIS 

26. IOL 

27. POL 

2. Spedator’e Riyht. 

1. G1VRANA 

23. ALEXAN 

24 end. Add c ( astris ) 

25 end. ,, II 

27 end. ,, c 

32. PHILADEIJTA c 

35 init. c. end._CASTR si 

36. end. pa 

37. RAVILL1VS 

40. init. m; end. MARCVS 

42 foil M.ATILIVS.M.F.COL.MVRCI 
C 1VI.IYS.C.F. rOL.SE 
C IVLEVS. CF 
L VALERI 
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Most of these additional letters have been 
lost, no doubt, by the cutting of the stone to fix 
it into its present position. 

F. Havekfield. 


NOTES ON AllT AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

“ An Alphabetical Account of the Nobility 
and Gentry which are (or lately were) related 
unto the several Counties of England and 
Wales. As to their Names, Titles, and Seats 
by which they are, or have been, generally 
known and distinguished according as they 
were received from the hands of Divers Persons, 
experienced therein in each County by their 
Public Offices or otherwise. The like never 
before Published. Printed 1073.” The above 
is a copy of the title-page of a rare work of 
much genealogical interest and utility, which 
it is intended to reprint. It is a work well 
worthy of being thus perpetuated, containing 
records of a period subsequent to the discon¬ 
tinuance of the Heralds’ Visitations. The 
names recorded therein aro over 7100 in 
number; alphabetically arranged in double 
column under each county of England and 
Wales, including Monmouthshire and the Isle 
of Wight. Tire status of each individual 
mentioned is indicated as “ nobleman,” 
“ esquire,” or “ gentleman.” At the end of the 
book will be added a return of “ Tko Names of 
Certain Gentlemen that tarry at Home in 
every Shire,” made in the reign of King 
Edward the Sixth, and never previously 
printed. 


MUSIC. 

M US1CA L PUBLICA TiONS. 

“The Gkeat Musicians.” — Cherubini. By 
Frederick J. Crowcst. (Sampson Low.) “No 
apology, therefore, is needed for this brief 
monograph of Cherubini.” Thus writes the 
author in his preface ; the “ therefore ” refer¬ 
ring to a previous paragraph in which he thinks 
the character and works of musicians deserve to 
be recorded “ equally with those of potentates, 
warriors, and ecclesiastics.” We cannot quite 
agree with Mr. Crowest, and think that some of 
the careless writing, and some of the opinions 
expressed, decidedly call for apology. As a 
specimen of the writer’s style let us quote two 
sentences. Speaking of the opera Demophon he 
says: 

“ The finished detail, the majestic form, the 
brilliant instrumentation, the lofty style, the 
beautiful chorus music, all was of anew order,new 
from the composer, new to the public who listened 
to it. Failure that it was, contents and non-con¬ 
tents alike looked forward to a next opera with 
surprising anxiety.” 

Hero there is faulty grammar, redundancy, 
anti-climax. Again, why does he write 
“librettos” on one pago, and “libretti ” on 
another Y 

Then we find it stated that Cherubini went to 
London in the autumn of 1784, and on the next 
pago that he was present at the Handel 
Commemoration Festival in July of that year. 
But now let us come to some of the opinions 
expressed. In the preface Mr. Crowcst tells us 
that Cherubini was “one who lacked a great 
faculty, namely, poetry and fancy.” Yet on 
10 he speaks of the “ richness of fancy ” in 
erubini's dramatic compositions, and on p. 
41 the master is described as one “ gifted with 
a rare and keen sense of what is poetic and 
beautiful.” From this Mr. Crowcst does not 
seem to have a settled opinion with regard to 
Cherubini’s merits as a composer. In fact, ho 
is constantly quoting some authority or 
other, os if distrusting his own judgment. He 


tells us that the Mass in G “ would alone be 
sufficient to win for its composer an enduring 
fame as a master in this form of composition.” 
The sentence is redundant, but let that pass. 
He has previously described works of less import 
at considerable length, and hero one would 
naturally expect to find further comment. 
Mr. Crowest merely remarks: “ The lengths of 
the several movements in this Mass are as 
follows :—Kyrie, 101 bars; Gloria, .>08 bars,” 
Ac. Our author admires Cherubini for follow¬ 
ing the example of Gluck, and aiming at 
dramatic truth. 

This admiration is sound. But what does he 
mean by describing Cherubini as a giant 
harmonist, “ able to gather together the ruins 
of German, French, and Italian dramatic art- 
forms, and restore them in reasonable and more 
rational mould than did Wagner ” Y Is that a 
reasonable way of describing the art work of 
tlio Bayreuth master Y Mr. Crowest, indeed, 
is unfortunate in his remarks on Wugner. On 
another page Tannhaitser is spoken of ns 
“ persevered recitative.” There is another 
sentence in the preface which calls for mention. 
It is ns follows: “As a composer, Cherubini 
does not rank with Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, 
or the last of the Tituus of music—Mendels¬ 
sohn.” On pago 78 be Rays that in his masses 
Cherubini “places himself on an equality with 
those masters of art.” Tho “masters” aro 
mentioned in tho previous sentence; they are, 
“Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven.” By the way, 
tho masses of theso masters are elsewhere 
described as “ glorious contributions to sacred 
musical art,” another remark which suggests 
that our author is not altogether a trustworthy 
guide. 
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There is ono exceedingly amusing passage 
about Mendelssohn, the so-called “Titan.” 
“ Composers,” siys Mr. Crowest, do not 
“imitate him (Cherubini) in melodic turn and 
harmonic combination after the same fashion 
that hosts of workers have imitated Mendels¬ 
sohn.” Of course not: Mendelssohn was, to a 
greut extent, a mannerist, and as Mr. Crowest 
ingenuously remarks on the very next pago, 
Cherubini was remarkable for his “ complete 
freedom from mannerism.” 

Mr. Crowest’s book, in spite of its weakness, 
has points of interest. His appreciation of the 
composer is, on the whole, correct, and it is 
only when he begins to compare him with other 
composers, that he fails to do justice either to 
him or to them. The volume concludes with a 
useful catalogue of Cherubini’s works. 

The Ori/iniist’s Quarter!// Jour mil. Part xci., 
Vol. xii. (Loudon Music Publishing Company.) 
This number includes a long Fantasia in F by 
Edwin H. Lemaro, organist of the parish 
church, Sheffield. It opens with an AUet/rn 
maestoso of an introductory character, in which 
the composer shows that ho has caught the 
spirit of Wagnei's music. It is followed by a 
melodious theme with variations ; of the latter 
there are five, all cleverly written, though 
somewhat mechanical. In Var. 2 chromatic 
notes are introduced to an alarming extent: 
Mr. Lemaro seems to be trying to out-Spohr 
iSpohr. The Finale Fugato shows skill, but 
unfortunately there is anticlimax, for the first 
part is better than the last. A solemn march 
by Walther H. Sangster is simple; the trio is 
not over refined. 

J. S. Siiedlock. 


MR. BUCHANAN'S NEW POEM. 

This day is published, crown 8 vo, price 8s., with Illus¬ 
trations by Rudolf Blind., Hume Nisbet, Peter 
Macnab, &c., Mr. ROBERT BUCHANAN'S 
new Poem, entitled “ THE OUTCAST": A 
RHYME FOR THE TIME. 

CHATTO & WINDTJS, Piccadilly. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. nil.-SEPTEMBER, 1891. — 2*. 6d. 

COXTEXTS .—Diamond Digging in South Afbica, by- 

Lieut.-Colonel Henry Knollys, It. A.-The Songs and 

Ballads of Fife.- Aouoss Rannoch Moor.-Chronicles 

of Westerly: A Pro vinciai Sketch.-Macbeth as the 

Celtic Type.-My Pythagorean Friend.-Eton 

Montem: A Memory of the Past.-Early Settlers in 

English America.- A Country Town.-A Black Stag 

in Monar.-Mr. Russell Lowell. 


WILLTAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Ediniuuou and London. 
Monthly, price llalf-a-Crown. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Contexts for SEPTEMBER. 

A MONTH in SOUTHERN INDIA. By the Rt. Hon. Sir M. E. 

GlMXT I)UFF. 

HENRIK IBSEN’S POEMS. By Philip II. Wh rstkkd. 
LAURENCE Ol.l I’ll ANT By Julia Wkdc.wo.id. 

T11E NATIONALISATION of CATHEDRALS. By 11. W. Massing- 
ii am. 

PK TOR SACRILEdUS: a.d. 1483. By Vernon Lke. 

THE FOURTH GOSPEL. By Professor Emil Schlrku, D.D. 
JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACII. By William F. Aptiiok p. 

MODERN ASTRONOMY. By Sir R. S. Ball. LL.D., F.li.S. 

THE ANTIPODEANS.—II. By I>. Christie Murray. 

Isuistlu A Co.. Limited, 15 and 16. Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 

Contents for SEPTEMBER. 

CALVARY and the TOMB of CHRIST. Rev. Haskvtt Smith. 
ESTHER VANIIOMIUGII. Part II. Chaps. 1-2. Mrs. Woods. 
AMONGST the CAGE-DWELLERS. J. Theodore Bent. 

LOVE IS ENOUGH. M. C. E. 

THE ROMANTIC EPISODE in the LIFE of MISS CHARLOTTE 
O’M All A. Hannah Lanuii. 

TEM PER. By the Author of “ The Letters from the Baltic.* 
SOCIAL BATH in the LAST CENTURY. Chap. IV. Mrs. A. 
Phillips 

STRAY CHILDREN iu FICTION. E. C. Sellar. 

THIS LIFE. 1). M. Bin uk. 

BEGUN in JE^T. Chap*. 20-21. Mrs. Newman. 

NOTES of the MONTII.-OUR LIBRARY LIST. 

London: John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 

SEPTEMBER.—Price Ninepcnce. 

A FEW WORD4 about MR. LOWELL. By Bhet Harte. 
women ami work. 

I By .11 i.ks Simon (Member of the French Senate). 

II. By Clementina Blu r. 

TRAIN I XU : its Bearing vn Health. Xo. 1. By Sir Moncix Mac- 

KEN/IE. 

RUSSIA under ALEXANDER III By Professor Gee for kx. 
LITERATURE in the UNITED STATES. By G. Parsons Latiik-.p 
THEODORE KORNHR. By H. Snu rr. Wilson. 

FRENCH HYPOCRISY. By A Frenchman. 

SWALLOWS and SPARROWS. By Lady Lindsay. 

London: Longmans, Green, A Co. 
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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 

No. 383.—SEPTEMBER, 1891. 

Context*. 

1. A FIRST FAMILY of TASAJARA. By Duet Haute. (ChaiHi.lV.-V.) 

2. HENRI PKSTALOZ/il. By ( .7. Hamilton. 

3. FRUIT-GROWING iu FLORIDA. ByAuTiicu Moxtehoue. 

4. SALOME. 

5. THE HUMOURS of BACCARAT. 

6. THE LADIES’ WREATH. 

. A SERMON in ROUEN. By W. F. Stocrlky. 

S. THE STORY of an OAK THEE. By Ala:; Adaih. 

9. THE GREAT WORK. 

Macmillan & Co., London. 


NOTICE ■ — The price of the English Illustrated 
Magazine is now Sixpence Net. 27 it terms on which 
it is supplied to Booksellers are not suck as will enable them 
to sell the Magazine at less than the published price. 

THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

For SEPTEMBER, 1991, contnins— 

1. STUDIOUS MOMENTS. Engraved by T. W. La.scelle*, from a 

Drawing by M ax Li dhy. front. 

2. A HONG of the YEAR. Lewis* M<>n ius. 

3. THE RUSSO-JEWI.su I JIMIGRANT.—IL The Rev. S Singkk. 

Illustrated. 

4 . THE QUEEN’S PRIVATE GARDENS at OSBORNE. L. R. 

WmiELLR. Illustrated. 

5. TWO JEALOUSIES. Alan Adaih. 

6. EMANUEL HOSPITAL, WESTMINSTER. Roman Hintlk. 

Illustrated. 

7. TURKISH GIRLHOOD. By Fatima. Illustrated from Photo¬ 

graphs. 

8. CHISWICK, PAST and PRESENT. C. J. Hamilton Illustrated 

by Airs. Jopling Rowe. 

0. THE WITCH of PRAGUE. Chaps. XXVI.-XXMI. (Con- 
eluded.) F. Marion CkawioHD. Illustrated by W. J. Heuuessy. 

Macmillan & Co., London. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


SEPTEMBER 

ON the ORIGIN, PROPAGATION, and PREVENTION of 
PIITII ISIS. By Professor Tvndall. 

LoWELL in his POETRY. By Sidney Low. 

A SURVEY of the THIRTEENTH CENTURY, By Fhmiluic 
Hakui-son. 

A PESSIMIST PLAYWRIGHT. By William Akciilh. 

AN OLD GREEK EXPLORER of BRITAIN. By Haul Blind. 

A BALKAN CONFEDERATION. By J a Mrs Boi hciiiku. 

M. MAURICE BAltRES. By Edwaiid Delii.lk. 

SOCIAL LIFE in AUSTRALIA. By Fhancis Adams. 

SWISS ATHLETIC SPORTS. By J. A. Svmonds, 

A TRIPTYCH. By the Editor. 

CORRESPONDENCE: 

The Papuan and his Masters. By ( |{ KNKV 0- Forhks. 

(Ill hi: aishkt 

_Ch apman A Ha ll . Lim ited_ 


TERMS of subscriptions 

TO 

THE ACADEMY. 

(PA T A RLE IX ADVAXCE.) 



Yearly. 

Half - 
Yearl y 

Quar¬ 

terly. 

If obtained of a Newsvendor or 

£ s. d 

£ s. d. 

£ s, d. 

at a Railway Station 
Including Postage to any part 

0 13 0 

0 6 6 

0 3 3 

of the United Kingdom . 
Including Postage to any part 
of France, Germany, India, 

0 15 2 

0 7 7 

o io 

China &c. 

0 17 4 

0 8 8 

0 4 4 


AGENCIES. 

London Agents, Messrs. "W. H. Smith & Son, 
186, Strand. 

Copies of the Academy can he obtained every 
Saturday morning in Edinburgh of Mr. 
Menziks ; in Dublin of Messrs. Eason & 
Son, 40, Sackville-street; in Manchester 
of Mr. J. Heywood. Ten days after dat 
of publication, in New York, of Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


B _ _ ESTABLISHED 1861. 

IRKBECK BANE, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowtd on DEPOSITS, repayable 

■on demand . 

T'V>I- CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly lGlances, when not drawn lndow £pm» 

STOCKS, SHAKES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Batik receive* Kmull sums on 
«lopo*iti>. and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER ( ENT per 
annum, on each completed £ 1 . Fhancis RAvnsscnorT Manag er. 

TJ OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOB 

i!rR avff 0B A PL0T 01 ’ LAND - 

The B1RKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars i»ost-free, 
•on application. Franu* Raves»ck<*t, MtuiHger. 


THEATRES. 


A DELPHI THEATRE, 

Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & S. Gatti. • 
Ti-night, at 7.45, a new and originul drama, by Geo. R. Sims 
and Robert Buchanan, entitled. 

THE TRUMPET CALL. 


Q0MEDT THEATRE. 

Even- Evening, at 0. HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

Messrs. 0. Brooklield, W. F. Hawtroy, J. Nelson, G. Gurney, 

S. H. Iicchmere. W. Wyes, and G. Guldens ; Mesdarnes Vane 
Featherston, Adu Murray. Ethel Matthews, Edith Kenward, 
Ethel Norton, and Lottie Venne. 

Preceded, at 8.10, by FOR CHARITY’S SAKE. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndiiam. 

This Evening, at 8.30, an Opcmtic Comedy, adapted from 
the French of Messieurs Audran and Boucheron, by F. C. 
Burnand, entitled MISS DECIMA. 

The east includes Messrs. David James, Charles Conv*rs, 
Chauncey Olcott, Templar Saxe, W. Dale; Mesdarnes M. A. 
Victor, Josephine Findlay, F. Frances, Lucy Buckstone, and 
Nesville. 


D rury lane theatre. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Sir Augustus Harris. 

In active preparation, an original Drama, entitled 
A SAILOR'S KNOT, 

written by Henry Pettitt, to be produced on SATURDAY, 
Slil’TF.MBKR 5, IStli. 

Messrs. Charles Warner, Charles Glenney, Edmund Gurney, 
Julian Cross, Fred. Dobell, and Hairy Nicholls ; Mesdarnes 
Mill ward and Fanny Brough. 


QLOBE THEATRE. 

To-ni-ht, at 8, DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY will make 
his appearance in his own Comedy-Drama, 

NED’S CHUM. 

QRAND theatre. 

MINNIE PALMER, us MY BROTHER'S SISTER, 
ftt 8.15. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by WELL MATCHED. 


L yric theatre. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sedoer. 

This Evening at 8.15. LA CIGALE 
Messrs. H. Monkhouse, C. Hayden Coffin, Garden, Lexus, 
Peachey, Mudie, and the Chevalier Scovcl; Mesdarnes Geral¬ 
dine TTmar, Clements, Rose, Melville, Newton, St. Cyr, Clay, 
Schuberth, Ellis, and Jefferies. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by LOVE and LAW. 


!\TEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

^ Proprietor, Mr. Charles Wilmot. 

Manager, W. W. Kelly. 

At 8, Grand revival of Sardou’s 
i THEODORA. 

I Messrs. Fuller Mellish, Murray, Corson, G. W. Coekbum, 
T. W. Perevval, Leslie Corcoran, F. Victor, Henry de Solla, 

: Alker, Ludlow, Warton, Arc.; Mesdarnes Bertie Willis, Lilian 
Seccombe, Louisa Wyatt, and Grace Hawthorne. 


pRINCE of V T AIDES’ THEATRE. 

•*- Under the sole direction of Mr. Horace Skdgep. 

This Evening, at 0, the great Parisian success, by arrange¬ 
ment with Mr. Charles Lauri, a Musical Play without wonls, 
entitled L’ENFANT ritODIGUE. 

Matinee evei-y Wednesday and Saturday, at 3. 
Prec eded, at 8, by TH E 15ti i OF OCTOB ER._ 

pRINCES S’S T H E AT R E. 

To-night (Aug. 20!' at 8, 

ARKAH-NA-POGUE. 

Miss Amy Roselle, Mr. Arthur Dacre, and Mr. Harry' Neville 
their lirst appearance in London since their return from 
America), Mrs. John Carter, and Miss Ella Terris*; Me srs. 
Wilfred E. Shine, Charles Ashford, Henry Bedford, Bcvsctt 
Roe, Jo hn Carter, &c. 


S AVOY THEATRE. 

Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyly Carte. 

Every Evening, at 8 30, THE NAUTCH GIRL. 

Messrs. R. Barrington, F. Wyatt, W. H. Denny, F. Thorn¬ 
ton, and C. Pounds; Mesdarnes L. Snyder, L. Rowe, A. Cole, 
C. Tinnic, Sa utmarex. I^wrence, and J. Bond. 

gHAFTESBU RY THEATRE. 

Every Evening, at 8.15, 

THE LANCASHIRE SAILOR. 

At 9.15, A COMMISSION. 

And at 10, A PANTOMIME REHEARSAL. 

Messrs. B. Thomas, F. Daw-son, C. Coutts, C. P. Little, 
W. L. Branscombe, Maxwell, and W. Grossmith ; Mesdanea 
E. Chester. B. Lamb, I). Di-ummon d, S . Grey, and Norrays. 

QTRAND THE AT RE. 

K' Leasee and Manager, Mr. Willie Edouin. 

Every Evening, at 8.45, 

THE LATE LAMENTED. 

Messrs. Willie Edouin, Everstield, llawtrey. Cape, Bana- 
elougli, and H. Standing ; Mesdarnes Fanny Brough, Edmund 
Phelps, Eva Moore, and Venie Bennett. 

A t 8. BACK IN FIVE MINUTES._ 

yAUDEVILL E T H E A TEE. 

Every- Evening, atP. THE MISCHIEFMAKER. 

Messrs. Harry Paulton, Charles Fawcett, Philip CumDglmm, 
John Carter, Wheatroan, and Nelson; Mesdarnes Phyllis 
Ayrian, Alice Bruce, B. Eversleigh, Florence Haydon, und 
Edith Bruce. 

Preceded, at 8, by THE EQUEL. 


DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 

Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th, 15th, and 10th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. __ 

POPULAR EDITION. 

Largo 4to, with PORTRAIT, price 6d. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V- 

with two Essays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY ” and THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21 and 22, Furnival Street, E.C. 


| To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

J£RAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 

£0UrS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 


•DOTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

T 1*1 KS. At(w. 


J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


rpURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and othor 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. . 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

KULE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


FRY’S 


Lancet — “ Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times— “ Eminently suitable 

for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


SirC.A. Cameron— 1 I have never 

President Royal College of tasted COCOa 
Surgeons, Ireland. that I lll£6 SO 

well.” 


COCOA 


Paris Exhibition 1889: 


GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 

Digitized by Google 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS and TEXT-BOOKS for the OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, the OXFORD and 
CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATIONS, LONDON UNIVERSITY and COLLEGE of PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS. 


LATIN. 

OjESAR.- GALLIC WAR. BOOKS II and III. With Notes mid 

Vocabulary by Rev. W. G. lii thkkkoud, EL D. isino, Is. Gd. 

BOOK IV. With Notes and Vocabulary by C. Bryans, M.A. ISmo, Is. Ikl. 

BOOK V. With Notes and Vocabulary by C. Colreck, M.A. ISmo, Is. fid. 

BOOK VI. With Notes and Vocabulary by C. Coi.hei k, M.A. ISmo, Is. lid. 

CICERO - SECOND PHILIPPIC. Edited by l'rof. .1. E. B. Mayor. 3s. Ikl. 

HORACE -ODES. BOOKS I. II and III With Notes and Vocabularies 

by T. E. M.A. Is. (id. each. "Without Vocabularies. Fep. 8vo. 2s. ouch. 

EPISTLES and ARS POETICA. Edited by l’rof. A. S. Wilkins. 

Fep. 8vo, 5s. 

SELECT EPODES and ARS POETICA. Edited by II. A. I)alto\, 

M.A. ISmo, I*. 6il. 

THE SATIRES. Edited by Artiii r Pai.mik, M.A. Fep. Svo, .Is. 

JUVENAL.- THIRTEEN SATIRES. Edited by E. ti. IIari.y, M A. 

Fep. 8vo, 5s. 

LIVY.—BOOK I. With Notes and Vocabulaiy by Rev. II. M. Stf.I'iiensox, 

M.A. lsmo, is. Gd. 

BOOK V- With Notes and Vocabulary by M. A i.i oun. ISmo. : /,< pir/ nnuin,,, 

BOOKS XXI- and XXII. Edited by Kev. W. W. Caif.s,M.A. Ftp. 

Svo, 8s. Gd. | 

Also, Adnptcd from Mr. Cahks’s Edition, with Kotos and Vocabularies, by J. E. 

Mf.liu i.sic, M.A. Is. (id. each. 

PINDAR -THE NEMEAN ODES. Edited by J. B. Bvuy, M A, 

Dublin. Svo, 12s. 

If AX' HllSTI.H A'AM MTXKH .—“ Mr. Bury’s full and masterly edition of “ Tlie Nemcan 
Odes ” should receive a cordial welcome.” 

PLAUTUS - CAPTIVI. Edited by A. It. S. Uaij.ihik, M.A. /„ n,r 

TACITUS —ANNALS BOOKS I. and II- Edited by .1. s. Be..., 

Litt.D. [In pre;»i.»l'»n. 

- THE HISTORIES. With Intreduction, Notes*, and an Index by Kev. 

W. A. Spooner, M.A. Svo, lGs. 

MAX' IU\STi:i: t, / 'A 1:1)1 A X.- “The commentary is full, but not too full . , . . and the 

difficult passages are handled with sound scholarship and tact.On the whole this much- 

needed edition is an excellent piece of cart ful work.” 

VERGIL —BU COLICA. Notes and Vocabidary by T. E. Page, M.A. 

181110, Is. Gd. 

(iJ.ASdO II" ///. A.IThe notes are copious, correct, and tuggeative, exactly hitting 
off the wants of boys.” 

VIRGIL—A3NEID. BOOK I- With Notes and Vocabulary by Kev. A. *S. 

Wai.polk, M.A. 18ino, Is. Gd. 

- iENEID. BOOKS II- and III. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. 

Page, M.A. ISmo, Is. Gd. each. 

- IENEID. BOOKS II- and m. Edited by E. W. Ho«>,.n, M.A. 

(without Vocabulary). Fep. 8vo, 2s. 

- iENEID BOOK VI- With Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. Pace 

M.A. ISmo, is. ud. 

- iENEID. BOOK VII. With Notes and Vocabulary by l!ev. A. 

Calvert. l*mo, la. (id. 

GREEK. 

AESCHINES — IN OTESIPHONTA- Edited by the Bev, T. Gwatkix, 

M.A., and E. 8. M A. Fep. 8vo, 5s. 

wSJSCHYLUS—AGAMEMNON- With Translation by A. W. Vi urall, 

Litt.D. 8vo, 12 s. 

DEMOSTHENES — DE CORONA- Edited by IS. Drake, M.A. Seventh 

Edition, Revision by E. S. Sin <;kiu ih.ii, M.A. Fep. 8vo, .'is. (id. 

EURIPIDES —ALCESTIS. With Notes and Vocabulary by M. A. Bay- 

fj eld, M.A. ISmo, Is. Gd. 

-ION- Edited by Kcv. M. A. Bayiif.i.h, M.A. Fep. 8vo, 2s. Gd. 

- HECUBA. W r ith Notes and Vocabulary by Bev. J. Bund, M.A., and 

Rev. A. 8. Walpole, M A. lbrao, Is. Gd. 

- BACCHjE- Edited by Prof. K. Y. Tyrrell, M.A. /.. 

- IPHIGENIA in AULIS. Edited by E. B. Emii.and, M.A. 8vo, 7s. Gd. 
HERODOTUS.—BOOK m. Edited by U.C.M.u-.u lay, M.A. Fcp.Svo,2s.0d. 

BOOK VI Edited by l’rof. J. Stkachan, M.A. Fep. 8vo, 3s. Gd. 

MAXt'HHsTKH HI' A Uhl A X .~“ It is far and away the best edition of auy .single book of 
Herodotus that lias yet appeared in this country.” 

BOOK vn. Edited by Mrs. Montagv Butler. Fep. Svo, 3s. fid. 

S* 'n'TSMA -Y. —“ Tlie notvs do l>ii. r li ervdit to the editor's tieliolarship.” 

THUCYDIDES -BOOK IV- CHAPS. 1-41- Edited by C. E. Graves. 

ISmo, Is. Gd. 

- BOOK II. By E. C. Marchaxt, M.A. [.\v«r/y 

- BOOKS VI- and VII- Edited by Bev. P. Frost, M.A. With Map. 

Fep. Svo, 3w. Gd. 

XENOPHON.-ANABASIS. BOOK I AVitli Notes and A’oeubulury by 

Rev. A. S. Wam-oi.i:, M.A., Is. ftl. ; t,v E. A. 'Wi.i i ... M.A., ISmo, Is. Gd. 

- ANABASIS. BOOK II With Notes and Vocabulary by Bev. A. S. 

Walpole, M.A. Is. Gd. 

-ANABASIS. BOOK III With Notes and Vocabulary by Itcv. G. N. 

Nall, M.A. ISmo, Is. Gd. 

GJ.AKilu II' Uf-'.HA Tlie best tightcenpenny-worth of text and commentary that we 

have c«*mc across for many a day.” 

- ANABASIS. BOOK IV. With Notes and Vocabulary by Kcv. E. D. 

Stone, M.A. 18mo, Is. Gd. 

London: MACMILLAN 


By George Salntsriry. 

By Edmund 


With Introduction and Notes by F. T. 


ENGLISH. 

ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE (1560-1665). 

Crown svo, 7s. Gd. 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE (1660-1780). 

Gossr. Crown Svo, 7s. Gd. 

A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By •T. K Green, 

M.A. Sh. liil. Part I. With Analysis. Part II. (1201-1553). Part III. (1540-1G89). 
Part IV. (l(*s<>-1873). 3 j. each. 

DRYDEN. By l>. JSaintsbuuy (English Mm of Letters ) Is. Gd. ; sewed, Is. 
GRAY — POEMS With Introduction and Notes by John Bradshaw, 

LLD., Inujtector of Schools, Madras. Globe svo, Is. Ud.; sewed, la. Gd. 

MILTON-PARADISE LOST. BOOKS I. and II. With Introduction 

and Notes by Michael Macmillan, B.A. Is. Ud.; sewed, Is. 6d. 

POPE- By Leslie Stephen. (English Men of Letters.) Is. Gd. ; sewed, Is. 

— POETICAL WORKS includin', the Satires and Epittles). Edited by 

Prof. A. W. Ward. Globe Edition. 3s. Gd. 

SCOTT —LADY of the LAKE- 

Paluisavk, M.A. Is. 

— LADY of the LAKE- With Introduction and Notes by G. H. Stuart, 

M.A. 2s. Gs. ; sewed, 2s. 

— THE LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. By G. H. Sn art, M.A., and 

E. II. Elliot, B.A. Globe Svo, 2s. ; sewed, Is. Ud. 

SHAKESPEARE -AS YOU LIKE IT- With Introduction anil Notes 

K. Dkd.htox. Is. 9d.; sewed, la. Gd. 

— ANTHONY and CLEOPATRA- By the Same. Cloth, 2s. lid.; sewed, 2a. 

— CORIOLANUS. By the Same. 2s. lid. ; sewed, 2s. 

— HAMLET- By the Same. 2s. lid. ; sewed, 2s. 

— HENRY V- By the Same, Is. Del. ; sewed, Is. (kl. 

— KING LEAR. By the Same. Is. ikl.; sewed, Is. Ikl. 

— THE MERCHANT of VENICE. By the Same. Is. lid.; tewed, Is. (id. 
TENNYSON -THE COMING of ARTHUR and THE PASSING of 

ARTHUR. Edited by F. J. Row k, M.A. Globe Svo, 2s. 

— ENOCH ARDEN- With Introduction and Notes by W. T. Wf.ru, M A., 

Profc-rnor of Knpliah Liliraturv, Presidency College, Calcutta. Globe Svo, ‘2-. 

— THE PRINCESS- With Introduction and Notes by II. M. Percival, 

M.A. Globe Svo. [In tin /nr. i. 


HI FIN IT Y. 
of the CATECHISM of the 


CHURCH of ENG- 


A CLASS-BOOK 

LAND. By G. F. 5I.ut.ear. ISmo, Is. Gd. 

A FIRST CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM of the CHURCH of 

KNGl.AND. By tlm Same. Willi Scripture Proofs. ISmo, fid. 

ST- LUKE’S GOSPEL. Greek Text, with notes, by Rev. j. Bond, M.A. 

2 s. (id. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN. 

A COMPENDIOUS FRENCH DICTIONARY. By Gt stave Masson. 

.‘In. (kl. 

M0L1ERE—LE MEDECIN MALGRE LUI- Edited by G. E. 

Fasnauht. In. 

- LE MISANTHROPE. By the Same. Is. 

- LES PRECIEUSES RIDICULES. By the same. Is 
SCHILLER —MARLA STUART- Edited by C. Sheldon, Litt. D. 2s. Gd. 


MA THEM A TICS. 

BOOKS I and II. 


By Ri ckrt Deakix, 


RIDER PAPERS on EUCLID- 

M.A. lsmo, doth. Is. 

THE ELEMENTS of EUCLID. BOOKS I. and II- By I. Todhvnteu, 

F.R.S. ISmo, Is. 

THE PROGRESSIVE EUCLID- B00K81. and II- With Notes, Exer- 

eises, and Deductions. Edited by A. T. Richardson, M.A. Illustrated. Globe Svo, 2s. Gd. 
Si i’TSMA A.—“ A capitid Euclid to begin on.” 

THE TRIGONOMETRY of ONE ANGLE- By the Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. 

Globe Svo, 2s. Gd. 

SCIENCE. 

A NEW TEXT-BOOK OF CItYSTALLO3ItAPHY. 

ELEMENTS of CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. For Students of Chemistry, 

Physics, and Mineralogy. By Glokuk Huntingdon Williams, Ph.D. Crown svo, 
cloth <*■». 

LESSONS in ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By T. Jfitehy Parker, 

B.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth IDs. Gd. 

OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY. By IIarai.u H on m.NO. Translated by 

31. E. Lowndes. Crown svo, cloth Gs. 

se •t'JSMAX .—“It is as clear and as comprehensive a text-book of modern scientific 
psychology us will bo found in any language.” 

A COURSE of PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION in BOTANY- By F. o. 

Row ki:, F I*.8 ., Regius Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow. New 

Edition, Revised. Crown Svo, cloth KM. Gd. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS in HEAT, LIGHT, and SOUND. By D. E. 

Jones*, B.Sc. Globe Svo, cloth 2s. Gd. 

& CO. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW VOLUMES READY SHORTLY. I 

THE CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY. Containing 30 Cabinet Photo-' 

graphs of Eminent Men and Women of the day, from Photoj^raphs by Messrs. W. A: D. Downey, 
Photographers to the Queen. With Biographical Sketches. Second JSei ies. Ida. 

THE WORLD of ADVENTURE. With Several Hundred Original Illustra- 

tions. Complete in Three Volumes, containing 2,300 4to pp., bound in cloth, Os. each. 

LETTERS Of MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. Translated from the French by 

Mary 3. Serrano, with Portrait, Autograph Letteis, Ac. 7s. Gd. 

THE DICTIONARY of RELIGION. An Encyclopaedia of Christian and 

other Religious Doctrines, Denominations, Sects, Heresies, Ecclesiastical Terms, History, Biography, 
..Yc., A:c. By the Bev. William Bexiiam, B.D. Cheap Edition. 10s. Gd. 

WATTS PHILLIPS, ARTIST and PLAYWRIGHT. By Miss E. Watts 

Phillips. With 32 Plates. 10s. Gd. 

THE “SHORT STORY” LIBRARY. 

The growing desire for Short Stories which is so striking a feature in the public taste of to-day has induced 
Messrs. Cassell & Company to issue a Series of Original l Works by popular English and American Authors. 
The first Books of this Series will be :— 

OTTO the KNIGHT, &C. By Octave Thanet. 5s. 

FOURTEEN to ONE, &C. By Elizabeth Stuart FiiEi.rs. Os. 

ELEVEN POSSIBLE CASES. Stories by Frank E. Stockton, Q, and other 

Writers, os. 

FELICIA. By Fanny N. D. Murfree. 5s. 

NOUGHTS and CROSSES. By Q, Author of “Dead Man’s Eock,” &r. 5s. 

THE POET’S AUDIENCE, and DELILAH. By Clara Savu.e Clarke. 5s. 

CHEAP ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 

OF 

THE “TREASURE ISLAND” SERIES. 

KING SOLOMON’S MINES. By H. Eider Haggard. Illustrated. 3s. Od. 
“KIDNAPPED.” By E. L. Stevenson. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

TREASURE ISLAND. By E. L. Stevenson. With 25 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
THE SPLENDID SPUR. By Q. Illustrated. 3s. Od. 

THE MASTER of BALLANTRAE. By E. L. Stevenson. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
THE BLACK ARROW: a Tale of the Two Roses. By E. L. Stevenson. 

Illustrated. 3s. Gd. 

CASSELL’S STOREHOUSE of GENERAL INFORMATION. Fully 

Illustrated with High-clafs Wood Engravings, and with Maps and Coloured Plates. Vol. I. 5s. 

A YEAR’S COOKERY. Giving Di.-hes for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Dinnor for 

every Day in the Year. By Phyllis Bhowkb. New and Enlarged Edition. 3s. (id. 

GREAT-GRANDMAMMA and ELSIE. By Georgina M. Synge. Illus¬ 
trated l>y Gordon Browne. 3s. Gd. 

ROBIN’S RIDE. By Miss E. Daventort Adams. Illustrated by W. S. Stacey. 3s. Gd. 

ELIZABETH GILBERT and her WORK for the BLIND. By Frances 

Martin. 2s. Gd. 


NEW SERIALS. 


“ Fascinating beyond any lomance.”— RiruiKj/itun /W. 

Part I., Now Ready, price 7d . of an Entirely New and 
Rkvjkkd Edition of 

THE STORY of the HEAVENS. 

By Sir ROBERT ST A WELL BALL, LL.D , F ll.A.S , 
Royal Astronomer of Ireland. 

Illustrated with Ooi.oirkm Prates and nuimnus 
Wood Engravings. 

With Part I. in given a huge and valuable STAR MAT 
“It is doubtful whHht r any previous eff« it to popularise 
astronomy, in our language at any rate, deserves In rank as 
highly oa dUiyh/„/ • ,,, 11 ~»,k whbh the. 

Royal Astronomer for Tirlund happily uititleR Tin-; Ptok\ <*v 

Tn E HkAVKNS. Sir Rrl-n t /.Vi - .-rt »f,h/ a start »•’?/. /■> on, 

but con finer* thi , („ , I /,;. ., ,„h , y,, ! 

“ A story of boundlos intrmt and < f • xquif.it* beauty.” 

A /.-- ■»*/..««/ Tou. *. 

Ti« NEW WORK n-th."Tir I Yu:ht «f 

A'l>. 

IN MONTHLY PARTS, 7d. 

THE WORLD OF ROMANCE. 

WITH NEW AND ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Part I., ready September 24. pice 7d., 
Including Large Tinted IYest ntat ion Plate. 

“ Tlie World of Romance” will form a representative 
collection fixim the romance of all ages and all countries. Its 
pages will be tilled with 1h*» strangest company. and wid t*dl 
of the exploits and adventures of gods and In -imps ; of giants 
and fairies; of mermaids, liulns. and ebinunras dire; of 
ghosts and vampires; stories of knight-errantiy and ebivaby 
will take their plarc with tales of the mnnki-h dinmicb’s ; th« 
modern masters of romance will be found, side by sid-* with 
1 the Arabian ehronicb*rs. Time will be st ri-s of fear and 
stories of gallantry; : lories to chill the blood and to make it 
run briskly in the wins. The 1 mm ik will 1>” even more 
fascinating than ”Thk Wok? d of A i»v» ntiki:, m and will 
have the tame Editor as that most popular work. 


THE NEW FINE-ART WORK. 

I M>r.irx. CASSKU. ,( < '</.>//'. I .V F tfi" !«*»«* i> Monthly 
Parts, price 7d., 

I HISTORIC HOUSES of 

the UNITED KINGDOM. 

I PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED WITH IIIGH-CL VS 3 
ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS. 

PABT I., ready SEPT. 24, Price 7d 
This New Work will present a delineation hymn and pencil 
of the principal ancestral homes of Great Britain and Ireland 
which are so closely connected with the chief events that have 
marked the course of our national history. As in the case of 
' '‘Cathedrals, Abrev.s, and Ciirm iiLS,” the text will be fur¬ 
nished by well-known writers, whose descriptive accouuts of 
the various “ Houses ” will be full of interesting facts, and 
lightened by anecdotal reminiscences of illustrious persons, 
past and present. “ Himoud TLm >es” will be profusely and 
appropriately illustrated with high-class Engravings, and 
the fine-art character of the Weak will be £ reamed in all 
branch* s of its production. 

/Vm.v/v. pw.. of I hi oboi’i Nk.W SERIALS /«•*-/ hf >>b‘ t'-m I at 
all flank '• Ih rs, or trill be sent p > •/ fr> ’- on aopliratiin >‘o the 
l PubliJtcrs. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE SEASON, 1891—92. 

Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY’S List of NEW and FORTHCOMING VOLUMES is Now 
Ready, and a copy will be sent post free on application to 

CASSELL &. COMPANY, T.iMinn. Lvdcatk IIii.i., Lo^gjoN. 

Digitized by 


Google 
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Keeling.. • • }92 
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New Novels, by William Sharp.199 
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Lionel Toi.lemachk. 190 
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litmiuiticoice of Lennont"jf , \ by C. Johnston; “ Tally- 
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CATALOGUES. 

fpOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

X' promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU & CO., 87. SOHO SQUARE. 


/CATALOGUE of Scarce and Interesting 

BOOKS in all rinses of Literature, at low price#, will be sent 
Post free on application. Libraries aud Books Purchased.— I’akkv A Co., 
Booksellers, Mount Pleasant, Liverpool. 


T O ARTISTS and others.—TO be LET, 

excellent STUDIO and snug BACHELOR’S QUARTERS com- 
Lined, in central ]K>*ition, and midway l*etwcen City and West-end. 
Studio has uninterrupted north-east and top lights. Cooking awl 
attendance by resident housekeepers. Electric light, hall porter, Ac.— 
Apply to Hoi skkkkplr, S3 aud 66.Chancery Lane ; or to the Maxaukk, 
68, Chancery Lane. 


M essrs, drummond & co., 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, WC.. are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANFSTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large (dates and edition* de luxe. For ordinary Book 
Illustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, Ac., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
A CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. Prices on application 


Just published, crown 4to, over 300 pages, fully illustrated, and 
handsomely bound iu cloth, price 21 s. 

■ROCKINGHAM CASTLE and the 

-Lii WATSONS. By Ciias. Wise. 

Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, London ; Messrs. W. E. A J. Goss, 
Market Place, Kettering; and (by order) from any Bookseller. 


The Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adaptod to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Oiilesa, R.A ; Pettio, R.A.; Prinscp, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital; “ SPRING,” by Herbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— 

T11E 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
11..M. Collections at Buckingham I’alacc and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art, 
The new Pamphlet, “ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art,’’ post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 18(5 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

U WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


'J’HE 


COUNTY COUNCIL for 

COUNTY PALATINE of LANCASTER. 


the 


COUNTY OF MONMOUTH. 


The Council of the University College of South Wales anil Monmouth¬ 
shire is prepared to appoint the following Members of a Stuff 
of Travelling Teachers m Technical Subjects for the County of 
Monmouth 


A LECTURER in CHEMISTRY and METALLURGY. 

A LECTURER in GEOLOGY and MINING. 

The stipend of each Lecturer will be £200 |»er annum, together with 
travelling expenses.—Applications, together with testimonial* and 
references, should l»e sent in not later than SATURDAY. SEITEM- 
BER 1!*th, I Sal, to the undersigned, from whom further information 
iu regard to the duties of the Stuff may be obtained. 

I>or James, Registrar. 

Cardiff, August 28 th, 1891._ 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The Technical Instruction Committee of the Lancashire County 
Council is prepared to receive applications for the appointment of 
DIRECTOR of TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION and ORGANIZING 
SE< RETARY. The applicant to state whether he is prepared to give 
the whole of hi6 time to the duties of the office. 

Candidates must be over 25 years of age and under •*>, and the 
elected candidate will be expected to enter ou his duties ou the 6tlr 
November, 1991. 

Salary £5oo per annum with a reasonable allowance for travelling 
expenses. 

The official will not la* eligible for a pension, and the apiMifntmcnt 
is to In- determinable by a six months' notice in writing ou either bide. 

A Statement of the duties will l>c supplied on application. 

All applications with textimonials to be sent to me, the undersigned, 
before the Jwrn day of SECTEMBER, <«H. 

Fiu;d. C. Hi lton, Clerk of the County Council. 

County Offices, Preston, 

1st September, 1891. 


The CHAIR of GREEK is now vacant through the election of 
Professor Rolurts as Principal of the University College, Aliervstwyth. 
The Couuril w ill proceed to the appointment of the new PROFESSOR 
in September next. The stipeud of the Professor will be per 
unuum. Applieations, together with testimonials and references, 
should l>c forwarded before Tuesday, September 8th, 1891. 

For further inhumation apply to. j T0> j AJIHl Regi.trar. 

Cardiff, August 4th. 1891. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

The DEPARTMENTS of ARTS, SCIENCE, and ENGINEERING 
and the NORMAL DEPARTMENTS for INTERMEDIATE and 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS will OPEN on MONDAY, Octomui 5th, 
1891. The Lecture* and ('hisses are open to Men and V omen. For 
Proepeetuscs aud information concerning Scholarships, Ac , apply to 

Ivoh James, Registrar. 

University College, Cardiff, 

_A ug ust 11 th. 1891. ___ 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

vJ WALES aud MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

The Council of the University College of South Wales and Monmouth¬ 
shire is prepared to appoint a LEfTLKER iu GEOLOGY. The stipend 
of the Lecturer will be £ 2 uu per annum. Applications, together with 
testimonials and references, should la* forwarded on or l*cfore 
TUESDAY, Seitemulu 15th, 1891. For further information apply to 

Ivor James, Registrar. 

Cardiff, August 12tli, 1891. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

vJ WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


COUNTY OF MONMOUTH. 

The Councilof the Uuiverr i»y College of South Wales and Monmouth¬ 
shire is prepared to appoint a DIRECTOR of the STAFF of 
TRAVELLING TEACHERS in TECHNICAL SUBJECTS, to be 
established under the provisions of the Scheme of the Technical 
Instruction Committee, of the County of Monmouth. The stipeud of 
the I>iiector will la.* £850 per annum. Candidates for the post must 
send in their applications, together with testimonials and references, 
to the undersigned, on or before TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 8th. 1891. 
For further information, and for copies of the above scheme, 
pply to, Ivor James, Registrar. 

Cardiff, August 12th, 1891. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

vJ WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


T he mason college, 

BIRMINGHAM. 


SESSION 1891-92. 


FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 

The NEXT SESSION commences on WEDNESDAY, SEITEMBER 
30th, 1891. 

A .Syllabus, containing full information as t«» the various courses 
of instruction, lecture days and hours, fees, entrance and other scholar¬ 
ships, Ac., is published by Messrs. Cokmmi, New-sireet, Birmingham, 
price fid.; by |u>st, *M 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to the Secre¬ 
tary, at the College. 

R. 8. Heath, Principal. 

___ Geo. H. Muui>v, Secretary. 

UEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART. 

JL7 NATIONAL ART TRAINING SCHOOL, South Kensington. 
Visitor-EDWARD J. POYXTEll, Esq., R.A. 
Principal-JOHN C. L 8PARKES, Esq 
The ANNUAL SESSION will commence on WEDNESDAY. 
OCTOBER 7th. Art Classes in connection with the Training School 
are open to the public ou payment of fees. The classes for men and 
women students meet separately. The studi * comprise ornament 
and the figure, with a vow to their ultimate use in design and com¬ 
position, and include the study of plautsand flowers, th-painting of 
still life, and the drawing and paiutiug of ornament and of the figure.. 

Candidates for admission, who are not already registered as students 
of the school, must have passed the Second Grade Examination in 
Freehand Drawing. 

Admission Examinations will l»e held at the School on Tuesday, 
September 29th aud Octolier l;:th, at 11.43 a.m. and fi.43 n.m. on both 
days, and ou subsequent Tuc*day* at freqneut intervals during the 

session. 

Application for information as to fees ami for admission should be 
made iu writing to the Secretary, Department of Science and Art, 
S.W., or. on and after Octolier 7th, personally to the Registrar, at the 
School, Exhibition Road, S.W. 

By order of the 

Loud* or the Committee mi Coimiloj* Em cation. 


TUDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 

X FOREST I11LL, S.E., LONDON. 

Principals—Rev. Dr. and Mrs. ToDD. 

Head Mistress—Miss M. TODD (Girton), Cambridge. 

Professors—Seelcr, King's Coll.; Dr. Dulckeit, Rudolph. Lowman 
Louis Diehl, Signor Garcia, Lar|K*nt, Ferrero, Churtou Collins, Ac. 
Full list and references on application. 

Large Gymnasium, Lawn Tennis Co urts, Swimming, and Riding. 


COUNTY OF GLAMORGAN. 

The Council of the University College of South Wales and Monmouth¬ 
shire is prepared to api*oint the following numbers of a Staff 
of Travelling Teachers in Technical subject* for the County of 
Glamorgan 


A LECTURER in MATHEMATICS and THEORETICAL 
MECHANICS. 

A LECTURER in CHEMISTRY and METALLURGY. 

A LECTURER in GEOLOGY and MINING. 

ONEorTWO LEtTURERSin MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


The stipend of each Lecturer will be £200 ]*er annum, together with 
travelling exiienses. Applications, together with testimonials and 
references, should bo sent in not later than TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 
8 tii, 19jii, to the undersigned, from whom further information in regard 
to the duties of the Staff may be obtained. 

Ivor James Registrar. 

Cardiff, August 12th, 1891. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

vJ WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The Council of the University College of South Wales and Monmouth¬ 
shire is prepared to appoint a PROFESSOR of MINING. The stipend 
of the Professor will be £:i5o |»er annum. Applications, together w ith 
testimonial* and references, should 1 m* forwarded on or before 
TUESDAY, Seitkmhkk 13th, 1891. For further information apply to 

Don James, Registrar. 

Cardiff, August 12th, 1891. 

T he theological college, 

BALA, NoliTII WALES. 


QCH00L for the DAUGHTERS of GEN- 

TLKMEN —Sea air and home life, with thorough educition aud 

? :ood masters. Only twelve are received. Reference is kindlv allowed 
o the Right Rev. the Lord Biohop of Chichester, the Yen. the Arch¬ 
deacon of Chichester; also to Miss Clarke. Broudeslmry Park, London, 
N.W., ami others.—Address E. A. B ., U ndenlown. West Worthing. 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL of MUSIC, 

X 114 , Cambridge Street, Warwick Square. S.W —Miss O* REILLY 
(late student Royal College of Mn*iei. ami Miss FEDARB. A.R.C.M., 

« vparc students in PIANO and THEORY' for the Royal College of 
usic. Fee jn-r teim £4 4s. Term begins OCTOBER 1st. Prospectuses 
on applica tion._ _ _ _ _ _ 

HTHE PUBLISHER of a high-class 

JL American magazine which reaches the most intelligent classes, 
is prepared to PURCHASE the PLATES of a SUITABLE WORK 
for presentation to his readers. It must l>c of genuine interest, but 
may relate to either Hinton', Biography, or Criticism.—Write 
•* Amkkicv s, ” Mays, 162 , Piccadilly, W._ 

piRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 

X) 1891. 

TUFSDAY, WEhSKSOAY. THURSDAY. «n<i FRIDAY. 

OCTOlih.R 6 th. 7>h, km and tf/A, 1*11. 

Phin. ipai. Vim ti KTn.-Ma.lame ALBAN I. Mis* ANN \ WII.M (MS, 
.Mrs. BRERKTON, Miw MolNTMtK, Miss HILDA (VII.SuN, 
Madmie H«»PE GLENN; Mr EDW \ RD LL«»YD, Mr IVKR 
M KAY. Mr SANTLEY. Mr. WATKIN MILLS, Mr. BKERH- 
TON, and Mr. HENS*'ll EL 


Tlie College will l»e OPENED i'll the *>th and 21»tii nf this lnontli. 
Principal FAIRRAIRN will PREACH at 5 pm. <»n MUNDXY, Hie 
2 Kth COMMUND»N SKR\ H’Eut 9 a m. ou TUESDAY. FORMAL 
OPENING ->f the | '(ilb'ge at P'.o 

The KNTKAVE EXAMINATION will la* held at 9 am. ou 
WEDNESDAY, tin* 

For Prospectus apply to the Registrar, The Rev. Aus Jums, 
Plasyracre, Bala. 


H uddersfield technical 

SCHOOL. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN. 

Tin- Governors will short h appoint a TEACHER of FRENCH nnd 
GERMAN, t«» commence duties in January mxt. 

Applio itmns. stating previous experience, age, and any other infor¬ 
mation sh'-uld l»e sent to the St«.HtT\uv, of whom further puticular* 
m»y W obLiluctl, Anns Klls. 

September 1st, 1891. 


GT. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—AN EXAMI- 

O N \TI<»\ for tilling up i.lvait FOURTEEN VA« W'clK* .»u Hie 
I’ul'ND \THiN will be lii'lu ou SEPTEMBER 9th. Fot tnioiuiwtiou 
apply to the Bees.\n, St. Paul's School, '' cst Kensington, W. 


Solo Violix.Dk. JOA' HIM. 

Tuesday morning.-** Elijah." 

TUESDAY EVENING. 

D R. A C. MACKENZIES **VENI ( KEXToR Split ITUS;” 
BEETHOVEN S VIuLIN CoNCKKTu -Du. .I-uiiinI, 
BRAHMS' THIRD SYMPHONY. &«.. 
WEDNESDAY MollMVt;. 

BACH’S “ST MATTHEW PASSION MUSH ” 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

STANFORD’S NEW !*R\MATK oR\To|;|o, “EDEN." 
THURSDAY MORNING.— ** M KS»1 AH.” 

THURSDAY EVENING 
PARRY’S - BLEST PAIR oK SIREN'S.’ 

S«*i.. Violin, DR Jo \C||IM, Ju. 

FRIDAY MoCMN’i;. 

DVORAK'S NEW REQUIEM 
BEETHOVEN’S SEVENTH SYMPHONY. 

FRIDAY EVEN ING.-Bti i I,,** ** FA I sT." 

CuMiccroR. Dk. HANS RICHTER. 

Detailed Programmes may U* obtained on applicuin-u to 
ROBERT L. lMl’EY, Secretary, 

26 , Waterloo Street. Binning ham. 
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LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY. POPULAR EDITION. 

Just published', in medium 8vo, cloth, with numerous 
Illustrations, price 3s. (hi MRS B URNETTS 
World-known Volume, LITTLE LORD 
FAUNTLER 0 Y. The first Popular Edition. 

London : FREDERICK WARNE & CO.; and New Yokk. 


FROM WALTER SCOTT’S LIST. 

IBSEN’S FAMOUS PROSE DRAMAS. 

COMPLETE IN FIVE VOLS. 

Uniform and Authoritative English Edition. Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 6d. per Vol. 

The Fifth and last Volume of this Series, con¬ 
taining ROSMERSHOLM, THE LADY from 
the SEA, and Mu. William Archer’s Translation 
of EEDDA GABLEli, is now ready. 

Set of 5 Vols. in Case, 77s. 6d.; also 5 Vois. in half-Morocco, in Case, 32s. 6d. 

_ London : WA LTER SCOTT, 24, Warwick Lane. 

PRIZE NOVEL: “THE ONLY WITNESS.” 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 

The date of the Close of the Competition is extended from the 1st September to the 
ls< OCTOBER, 1801, in consequence of the great demand fur the booh. To be procured 
at all Boohstalls and Booksellers. Price One Shilling. 

___ TRTSCHLER & CO., 18, New Bridge Street, EX'. 


F. V. WHITE & CO.'S 

RECENT publications. 

By Mrs. Alexander. 

A WOMAN’S HEART. 

By (lie Author of “The Wooing o’t,’’ 
“ By Woman’s Wit,” “ Montt’s 
Choice,” “ Blind Kate,” &c. 

3 Vols. [.// nil Libraries. 

II. 

By Lady Constance Howard, 

Author of “ Sweetheart and Wife,” “Mollie 
Darling,” “Mated with a Clown,” &c., and 

Ada Fielder King , 

Lionel 


Author of “It is Written, 

Villiers,” Ac. 

MASTER of her LIFE. 

3 vols. 

..Isa readable story.... 


[At all Libraries, 

t Circular. 


hi. 


JAPANESE POTTERY,; the journal of education, 


WITH 

NOTES 

Describing the Emblems, the Poetical Associations, and other 
thoughts and subjects employed in the Decoration of (he 
Ware*, an Account of the Festival*, and of some of the 
Customs of Japan. 

By JAMES L. BOWES. 

Imperial 8vo, cloth, 600 pp., with Plates, £2 12s. Gd. 

The “ Extra Illustrated Edition,” half-morocco, gilt top, £6 Gs. 
(Only a few copies left.) 

J"pan “ It is a noble hook... .a Ixwk of the m'vst valuable an«l 

genuine character. It is evident that Mr. Howes has brought together 
a worthy representative collection, and that he has made 


>ARY 


No. aw, for SEPTEMBER. 

1. ORAL and AURAL FRENCH TEACHING. By Emily Mull 

(1 olicluilcd.) 

“ UNETHICAL EDUCATION. By II,.. Into R. v, It. II Q, „ K 
Ill,TTI ™ in the STATE c.f uur SECOND.! 

4. MORAL TRAINING by SUGGESTION. By S. Cokhett. 

3. TECHNIC.Ui INSTRUCTION and the DEVON COUNTY 

6. THE Too. AMBITIOUS TEXT-BOOK. By II. G. Wells. 

7. THE HOME EDUCATION of GIRLS. 

8 OCCASIONAL NOTES: Notes on Elementary Schools. 

9. CORRESPONDENCE: Mr A. R. Cherrill on Overpressure. 

10. FOREIGN NOTES: Schools and Universities 


poen it contains the object of careful research and intelligent scrutiny. • \ 11- THLTEAl HLRS C.l ILD of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
‘ Til vraph.—" Few arc entitled to si*eak with absolute autiio- l 1 - TRANSLATION PRIZES. 

... .... *«—. Mr. Bower ... - -.' * ' - 


my, but of those Mr, Bowes stands foremost, Virtuallv a complete 
history of the art. To the true connoisseur it needs little recoin* I 
mendution. 

The Aca'emy .— % " Produced with singular cure and completeness.... 

A worthy stuuel to the author's previous labours in the cause of 
Japanese art." 

The Tin in —“ Worthy of Its subject and it* author." J 

Th• Art Journal —' Remarkably free from mistakes.” ; 

The s ttrri.ltjy II- vutr.— ft Let us repeat our admiration of Mr. Bowes’ 
beautiful and enticing volume." 

The Architect.—'' A guide for the collector, and the lw»t. of its kind." 
The Rudder.—“Not only one of the most beautiful, but one of the 
most useful and rational books upon Japanese art which lias lx on 
published in England." 

Notes nnd Qu-n's .—“To collectors his books arc as authoritative iu» 
is to the lover of Elzevirs the priceless l»ook of Mr. Willems." 

JaineB’tGaetUt .—“ The volume is one in which the connoisseur 
will delight. 

Xxmdon: Simpkix,Marshall, Hamilton, Kknt& Co.,L imited 
_ Liverpoo l : E i>nva ri> Howkll . 

To H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

JJRAHD & CO/8 A1 MUCH, 

j^0UPS( PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 


THE 


Price Ail. ; per jKwt, 8d. 

Dflice: 80, Fi.klt Snii:i.t, London. E.C. 

NATIONAL REVIEW. 

CoXTi.srs ion SEPTEMBER. ls«»i. 

DEMoCKA< Y and IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Bv 

* l XIOSIM.” 

AN UN SI IKNTIFIC VIEW of VIVISECTION. B> llor Excellency 
Lady Paget. 

THE NEW EMPEROR and his NEW CHANCELLOR. By 
Charles Lowe. 

SEPTEMBER By T. E. Kemuel. 

FITTEST or LUCKIEST: WHICH SURVIVES! By U. W- 
Bii.max. 

ERNEST DAUDET on COBLEXTJS. By Lohd Colciiksteii. 

THE COUNTY COUNCILLOR: a Study. By II. I) Traill. 
WOMAN'S LIFE in OLD ITALY. By Richard Davey. 

FREE LAW? A Scheme. By G. Acton Lomax. 

CONTEMPORA RY jyTERATURE. 

CORRESPON PENCE. 

_ London : Edw a rd Arnold , :>7, Bed ford Street W.C. 


pOTTUU MEATS',' and YORK and GAME 

-A_ PIES. Al«o. 

J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
rpUETLE JELLYT^d»r 1 

SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS.” 

CAUTION—DEWAliK ot~ IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS- 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STBEET, 

A1AT PA IP, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1951 

rriEKBEOK BANK, 

; Southampton Buildings, Chancery Line. 

THREE per CENT INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
i on demand. 

| TWo per CENT. onCURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
i monthly balances, when not-drawn ladow £ioo 

STOCKS, SHARES, and AKNU I'l IKS purchased and sold 

„ , SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receive* small sums on 
I deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 
aunum, on each completed £ 1._F rancis R av lkm'iuut Manager. 

B OW TO PURCHASE A _ HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS I’KR MONTH, DR A PLOT OF LAND, 
FDR FIVE SHILLINGS I’ER MONTH. 

The BIRKP.ECK A LB* ANACK. with full particulars |Kwt-froc, 
on»p| I c-dion. Ira: up K.vvi.\icnoii, Manager. 


By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 

THAT PRETTY LITTLE 
HORSEBREAKER. 

By the Author of “The Girl in the 
Brown Habit,” “A Homburg 
Beauty,” See. 3 vols. [Immeiiiatc/i/. 

IV. 

By B. M. Cro ker. 

INTERFERENCE. 

By the Author of "Proper rride,” 
“Pretty Miss Neville,” “Two 
Masters,” Arc. 3 vols. [ Sborth/. 

V. 

By Mrs. Alexander, 

WELL WON. 

By the Author of “ The Wooing o’t.” &c. 
In paper covers. Is.; cloth. Is lid. 

[-1 1 all Booksellers anil Bookstalls. 

YI. 

By Helen Mathers. 

MY JO, JOHN. 

By the Author of “ Cornin’ thro’ the 
ltye,” “ Sara’s Sweetheart,” “The 
Mystery of No. 13,” &c. In paper 
covers, Is. ; cloth, Is. (id. 

[A l all Booksellers ami Bookstalls. 

VI t. 

By Mrs. Robert Jocelyn. 

THE CRITON HUNT 

MYSTERY. 

By the Author oi “The MF.H.’s 
Daughter," “ €100,000 versus 
Ghosts,” “A Di&tractiug Guest,”&c. 
Cloth, 2s. (>d. 

[At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 

NOTIOB. 

Serial Tales by B. M. Croker and Mis. Robert Joctlyn 
are continued in “BELGRAVIA," and Serial Tales 
by Mrs. 0/iphant, and Curtis Yorke (Author of 
“Hush!" “The Mystery of Bclgrave Square," dc.), in 
"LONDON SOCIETY," Magazine for September. 

The CATALOGUE of WORKS in PRINT— 

by John Strange Winter, Mr*. Edward Kennard, Hawley 
Smart, B. L. Furjeon, Fergus Hume, Mrs. Lovett 
Cameron, “Rita,” Mrs. Hungexford (Author of ‘‘Molly 
Bawn”), Helen Mathers, B. M. Croker, I’l*>renee Warden, 
Mrs. Alexander, F. C. Philips, Mrs. Alexander Fraser, 
Justin McCarthy, M.P., and Mrs. Campbell l’raed, Bret 
Hnrtc, Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Sir ltandal 
Roberts, Bart., Lady Margaret Majendie, The lion. Mrs. 
Fethcrstonhaugh, Marie Corelli, Alfred C. Calmour, 
Mi’s. Houstoun, May Crommclin, Florence Marryat, The 
Hon. Mrs. H. W. Chetwynd. Katharine Chetwynd, Col. 
Rowan Hamilton, William Day, and other Authors—will 
be sent on application. 

F. V. WHITE & CO., 

31, Southami'Ton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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BICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIS T. 

NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

THE 

TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

I'or SEPTEMBER, 1891, contain*, among other articles of 
interest:—MR. CHAINE’S SONS. By W. E. Nonius, 
Author of “ Miss Shafto,” &c. Chaps. XXXm.-XXXVIH. 
—KaAAiVT«i«a.—SCIENCE and SOCIETY in the 
FIFTIES.—MAN.—ST. PETERSBURG to SEBASTOPOL. 
—A HOME of REST.-THE VALE of MAYA.—HENRIK 
IBSEN. - JOHN CHARRINGTON’S WEDDING. — 
CHINESE COOKERY.—LOVE or MONEY. Chaps. 

’ xxxl-xxxiv. __ 

TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

Tie NOVELS of JESSIE F0THER61LL 


ALDYTH (.Vote first issued 
in cheap farm). 

THE “ FIRST VIOLIN.” 
BORDERLAND. 


HEALEY. 

KITH and KIN. 
PROBATION. 


Each in unifo rm binding, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 6a. 

NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 

JUST READY. 

BEACON FIRES. 

By E. WERNER, 

Author of “ Under a Charm.” 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

NOW READY. 

RULING the PLANETS. 

By MINA E. BURTON. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “HER OWN COUNSEL.” 

EVELYN’S CAREER. 

By the Author of " I)r. Edith Romney.” 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ It is pleasant to notice a novel written with so much 
thought, feeling, and discernment of character.”— Guardian. 

NOW READY. 

SO NEAR AKIN. 

By M. A. BENGOUGH. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ A good novel that is also easy and pleasant reading is 
acceptable at all times of the year, but never more so than at 
this season. ‘So Near Akin ’ can be heartily recommended 
as being a good story.”— Observer. 

“ An entertaining and gracefully-written tale.”— Morning 

Post. 

“ There is much that is fresh and vigorous in this novel.”— 

Academy. 

“A clever and original novel told with a humour and 
artistic delasscment which promise well for the future of the 
author.”— Queen. 

" * So Near Akin ’ is a clever story, and if it is a first book 
we shall look forward with interest to its successor.” 

Standard. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF « MR. BAZALGETTE’S AGENT.” 

VIOLET MOSES. 

By LEONARD MERRICK. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ The characters are skilfully drawn and show excellent 
observation, while the story altogether is notable for freshness 
and power .”—Saturday Review. 

44 A good novel, and one that is written with taste.”— 

Obsen'tr. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE DUKE’S MARRIAGE.” 

The ALDERMAN’S CHILDREN 

By JAMES BRIN8LEY-RICHARD8. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ A story in which crime plays a more conspicuous part 
than love. The plot of this somewhat sensational novel is 

characterised by considerable ingenuity and originality. 

There are smart sketches of character, notably those of Liidy 
Looney, Midge Rose, and Chauncey Travers.” — Daila 
Tf’caroph. J 

44 Throughout a sensible and well-executed story. The 
author is a deft hand both in construction of plot and in 
descriptive matter. His book is thoroughly enjoyable.” 

_____ A cade my. 

Mew and Popular Editions at all Booksellers. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “A ROMANCE OF TWO 
WORLDS.” 

WORMWOOD: a Drama of Paris. 

By MARIE CORELLI. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

BY AN ANONYMOUS AUTHOR. 

AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL. In 1 vol., 

crown 8vo, Cs. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘NANCY.” 

ALAS! By Rhoda Broughton. In 

1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


MR. WM. HEIN EM ANN’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

THE WORKS of HEINRICH 

HEINE. Translated by CHARLES G. LELAND (Hans 
Breitmann). Volume I. FLORENTINE NIGHTS, The 
MEMOIRS of HERR VON 8CHNABELEWOP8KI, 
THE RABBI of BACHARACH, and SHAKESPEARE’S 
MAIDENS and WOMEN. Price 5s. 

Volumes II. and HI. PICTURE8 of TRAVEL. In 
a vols., 5s. each. [/« the. press. 

*•* Prospectus on application. 

S/. Jamess Gasette It ia more titan time we bad a complete 
tsngliBh translation of that uiii’jut* and fascinating genius.” 
ablc’* ir</ ° lf RevUw ~~“ A success which ia on the whole very remark 

THE FRUITS of ENLIGHTEN- 

MENT: a Comedy. By Count TOLSTOY. Translated 
from the Russian by E. J. DILLON, Ph.D. With an 
Introduction by Mr. W. A. PINERO, and a Portrait of 
the Author. Price 5s. 

r >a ^ Mall fiasette .—*' The whole effect of the play is distinctly 
Molierejque; it linn fomething of the largo humanity of the master; 
its satire is genial, almo6t guy. ’ ’ 

HEDDA GABLER: a Drama in 

Four Acts. By HENRIK IBSEN. Translated from the 
Norwegian by EDMUND G088E. Three Editions: 
Large-Paper Edition, with 3 Portraits, 21s. net. 
Library Edition, with 1 Portrait, 5s. 

Vaudeville Edition, paper, Is. 

r" T! ,e buurww in Which this play Is couched is a model of 
brevity, decision, and puiutedoeM.. . Every line tells, and there ia not 
an Incident that does not hear on the action, immediate or remote. 

THE LITTLE MANX NATION. 

By HALL CAINE, Author of “ The Bondman.” 3s. 6d 
cloth ; 2s. 6d. paper. 

S/ieaktr “ A pleasant 1>ook, clever and unconventional, and with 
plenty of fancy as well as no lack of facts.” 

Uutrdin*.—' 1 A very pleasaut little l>ook, with such a dash ol 
patriotic spirit ns to give it life ami animation without injuring the 
l»ower of iicrceiving peculiarities and disadvantages." 

DE QUINCEY (THOMAS), The 

Orij^MSS 1 , bj^AIJEXAN dIr 

YOL. I—SUSPIRIA DE PRO- 

FUNDIS, and other Essays, Critical, Historical, 
Biographical, Philosophical, Imaginative, and Humor¬ 
ous. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

Tat es—- Here wc have lie Quince/ at Ida Iwat. Will be Welcome 
to unere of i>e Quiucey, ami lovers of good literature.” 

Anti. Jacobin.—" In these Suspiria De Quincey writes with the 
sonorous grandeur of Cicero, while his subject is some vision or 
imagination worthy of Poe.” 

IMPERIAL GERMANY: a 

Critical Study of Fact and Character. By SIDNEY 
WHITMAN. New Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 2a 6d , 
cloth ; 2s., paper. 

masterly ® ISMA8CR ~** 1 con *idcr the different chapters of this liook 

THE COMING TERROR, and 

other Evtays and Letters. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. Od. 

' Thia amusing. wreng-hcailed. andaciana, cranky 

book should lie widely road, for there is not a dull line in it.” 

Popular Editon, in 1 vol. 

IN the VALLEY: a Novel. By 

wiK. Erother ’ 8 


Mr. (.ladstoxks Opinion.- u-.t-dt .,« W ncai imerest irom 

its apparently faithful exhibition of the relations of the different 
nationalities ainl raees who were so curiously grouped together in and 
dependence " blt ° ° f ^ CW ^ urk ,>cfurc the War of American In- 


Heinemaas’s International Library. 

Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. “ 

Price 3s. 6d., cloth; 2a. 6&., paper. 

IN GOD’S WAY. By B.i6rnbtjebks jornsox. 

Speaktr .—“ A notable book.” 

, an ? Ot ;Y DK Maupassant. 

Pall Mad.-*' Admirable from beginning to end." 

THE CHIEF JUSTICE. By Karl Emil Franzos. 

Christian. H'oil t.—" A story of wonderful power." 

WORK WHILE YE HAVE the LIGHT. By Count Tolstoi 
Handiest r Oio.rJim.—" Full of high and noble feeling." ' 

FANTA8Y. By Matildr 8khao. 

8 xttish Leader .—“ A work of elfish art; a mosaic of life and love." 

FROTH. By Dux Aiimaxix) Pai.acio Valdes. 

Dailg Telegraph —“ Vigorous and powerful." 

FOOTSTEPS of FATE. By Lons Coupkuus. 
vividIfe£ , ” // ' raU- ' ' VritUn Witha quite uuusual direct power and 

London: 

WM. HEINKMAXN, 21, Bedioiid Stubet, W.C. 
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Sampson Lov, Marston & Company’s 

PUBLICATION8. 


THE 

English Catalogue of Ms 

VoL IV. January, 1881, to December, 1889- 

An Alphabetical List of Works published in the 
United Kingdom and of the principal Works pub¬ 
lished in America, with dates of publication, indication 
of size, price, edition , and publisher's nat.e. 

710 pages, royal 8vo, half-morocco, cloth sides, 
£2 12s. 0d. 


THE RURAL ECONOMY and 

AGRICULTURE of AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEA¬ 
LAND. As seen by Robert Wallace, F.L.B., F.B.8. 
With 8 Maps, 80 Full-Page Plates, and 20 Text Illustra¬ 
tions. Demy 8vo, doth, One Guinea, net. 

_ 44 Professor Wallace gives, as the result of personal observa¬ 
tion, a very complete and very instructive account of the 
agricultural methods and appliances in use throughout the 
principal Australian colonies/’— Time*. 


MEMORABLE LONDON 

HOUSES. A Handy Guide, with Illustrative Anecdotes- 
By Wilmot Harrison. With over 100 Illustrations from 
Drawings made expressly for this work by G. N. Martin. 
Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“An excellent little volume.easily carried in a side 

pocket, is profusely illustrated, and is provided with a num¬ 
bered plan. The necessity of such a book is so obvious, one 
wonders that it was never before thought of.”— World. 


FOUR WELSH COUNTIES: a 

Holiday Book about Brecknock, Carnarvon, Merioneth, 
and Pembroke. By E. A. Kiln kb. With Illustrations. 
Crown Bvo, cloth, fie. 

“The pleasures of holidaying in Wales will be enhanced 
tqtho.se who consult beforehand, or better still, take along 
with them as a companion, Mbs Kilner’s ‘ Four Welsh 
Counties.' "—Scotsman. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 


DONALD ROSS of HEIMRA. 

By William Black, Author of “ In Far Lochaber,”' 
“A Princess of Thule,” Ac. Second Edition. SyoIs.,. 
crown 8vo, doth. 

“An admirable story.”— Athenaeum. 

"Its interest never flags. There is much delicious 
humour.”— Scotsman. 

“It is soothing and invigorating to turn to Mr. William 
Black’s delightful pages after wandering for a time through 
the leagues of dreary commonplace of less gifted writers. . , 
A brisk and picturesque story . 1 ’—Daily Telegraph. 


A MAN’S CONSCIENCE. By- 

Avery Mac alpine. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 21*. 

“ The studies of character are cleverly consistent through¬ 
out, and Mr. Macalpine, with his genial analysis of the 

feelings, can be pathetic as well as humorous.The story is 

powerfully worked out, and we are left in doubt till the last 

as to the dinotiment .”— Times. 

“ An extremely interesting and well-written story.” 

Scots man. 

“ Mr. Hacalpine's book is remarkable for n good description 
of the vast cornlands of Minnesota and the terrible monotony 
of life in the Western States.”— Athenaeum. 

“A decidedly pleasant novel.”—(, mpkk. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Origin and Religious Contents of the 
Psalter. By T. K. Cheyno. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 

It was an important sign of the times that 
a theologian of such known courage and in¬ 
dependence as Prof. Cheyne should have 
been chosen to deliver the Bampton Lectures 
of 1889. But the autumn of the same year 
was marked by an event of perhaps even 
greater significance in ecclesiastical history 
—the publication of Lux Mundi. It is no 
secret that the astonishing success of that 
volume was chiefly due to Mr. Gore’s 
Essay on Inspiration, and that Mr. Gore’s 
essay itself was chiefly remarkable for its 
very candid concessions to the demands of 
recent Old Testament criticism. The pro¬ 
tests of other High Churchmen went for 
nothing; it was felt that the president of 
Pusey House spoke with authority, and 
that English clergymen were now in prac¬ 
tical possession of the liberty which had 
been legally given to them by the judgment 
of the Privy Council in the case of Dr. 
Howland Williams and Mr. H. B. Wilson. 
Mr. Gore and his colleagues deserve what¬ 
ever praise is due to the graceful recogni¬ 
tion and assimilation of results to which 
their own school had contributed absolutely 
nothing ; but in our admiration for the 
purple feats of Pusey House let us not 
forget who fished the murex up. The 
preface to Prof. Cheyne’s new volume—an 
Apologia in little—comes opportunely to 
remind some of us, and to let others know 
for the first time, how great have been his 
efforts on behalf of a truly scientific exe¬ 
gesis, moving in harmony with the deepest 
religious spirit: begun under what diffi¬ 
culties, carried on with how little support, 
and rewarded by how little recognition, 
may best be ascertained from his own 
artless and touching narrative. That Prof. 
Cheyne should find it necessary at this 
time of day to prove himself “ no fledgeling ” 
in criticism speaks volumes for the stolidity 
of the religious public. It may be assumed 
that the readers of a journal which has 
'been enriched during so many years by his 
■contributions—contributions some of them 
specified in this autobiographical preface— 
will readily admit his competence, I may 
perhaps say his unrivalled competence, to 
deal with such a problem as the origin of 
the Psalter. It may be as well, however, 
to mention that the lecturer is not, like 
Dean Stanley, a mere populariser of German 
research. His analysis of the so-called 
Second Isaiah, published ten years ago in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, was an 
original contribution to criticism of capital 


importance, and has since been confirmed 
as the result of independent inquiry by no 
less an authority than Kuenen; the con¬ 
clusion of both scholars being that a much 
later date than that of the Exile must be 
assigned to certain portions of that anony¬ 
mous prophecy. 

The general drift of recent criticism has, 
indeed, been to detach large portions of the 
Old Testament from their ancient moorings 
and to lodge them much lower down on the 
stream of history; and when our author 
quitted, as he tells us, in 1871 the school of 
Ewald for the school of Graf and Kuenen, 
he fully committed himself to this tendency 
It is, therefore, no surprise that he should 
now assign the whole Psalter to the post- 
exilic period, with the somewhat doubtful 
exception of Ps. xviii., which dates at the 
earliest from the reign of Josiah. Five 
lectures out of eight are devoted to estab¬ 
lishing this conclusion in detail. Nothing 
but actual perusal can give any idea of the 
untiring patience, the ever ready scholarship, 
and the vigilant ingenuity with which Prof. 
Cheyne canvasses the whole Psalter, group 
by group, psalm by psalm — one may 
almost say, verse by verse. The headings, 
which once passed for being equally inspired 
with the text, are of no authority whatever 
Psalms are attributed to David that David 
could not possibly have written, whether we 
consider his character, the circumstances of 
his life, or his religious standpoint. Never¬ 
theless, there are certain external indications 
which, in the hands of the sagacious critic, 
may be used as clues to historic fact. The 
Psalter is, as is well known, divided into 
five books on the model of the Pentateuch. 
But the fourth and fifth books, while 
markedly separated from the third by a 
notice at the end of Ps. lxxii. stating that 
“ the prayers of David, the son of Jesse, are 
ended,” really form a single collection, the 
division between them being purely artificial. 
This collection is of later origin than the 
Davidie Psalter and differs from it in some 
important particulars. These are, 

“ the paucity of authors’ names, the almost 
complete absence of musical phrases in the 
titles, and the many distinct references to a 
congregational use of the Psalms—character¬ 
istics which presuppose, the first that the 
Psalms of Books Iv. and V. are not much 
older than the collections themselves, the second 
that the temple music had undergone a radical 
change in (or near) the time of the collectors, 
and the third that, while the temple services had 
become more precious than ever, the older 
Psalms were found to be from a later point of 
view not in all points sufficiently adapted to 
congregational use ” (p. 9). 

Internally they are distinguished by a 
martial and jubilant tone, and by a complete 
disappearance of the old doubts of God’s 
righteousness. Taken together, these indica¬ 
tions suggest a period marked by a great 
influx of some foreign and higher civilisation, 
accompanied by a triumphant re-assertion 
of Israel’s religion against a foreign 
oppressor—requirements satisfied by the 
Maccabaean epoch, and by that alone. On 
examining Psalm cxviii. we find it just such 
a hymn as would have been indited to 
celebrate the victories of the heroic deliverer 
Judas (p. 17). But this Psalm is only one 
of a group, from which, on sound exegetical. | 


principles, it cannot be separated. Thus the 
Maccabaean psalms multiply under one’s 
hands, including among others that glorious 
hundred and tenth, which, as Carlyle tells 
us, so filled the thoughts of Cromwell on his 
march to Dunbar field. The “ priest for 
ever after the order of Melehizedek ” can be 
no other than Simon the Maccabee, chief of 
the Jewish state and high priest in one. 
Even in the older collection Psalms of a 
precisely similar character, and therefore 
referable to the same period, are to be found. 
Prof. Cheyne supposes them to have been 
interpolated in their present places by a 
later editor; an assumption in which there 
is nothing arbitrary, as such editorial inter¬ 
polations are proved on independent 
grounds to have been practised in the case 
of other Psalms. Altogether, the lecturer 
enumerates twenty-six Psalms, which he 
regards with more or less confidence as 
Maccabaean (pp. 455-6). It may be 
observed in passing that Psalm cx. has been 
omitted from this final list, while by another 
oversight Psalm lxxxvi. is classified as 
Maccabaean in the text (p. 119), and as 
pre-Maccabaean in the appendix (p. 456). 
To some critics it may appear that Prof. 
Cheyne has, if anything, assigned too few 
rather than too many Psalms to the period 
of the glorious struggle against the Syrian 
monarchy. 

No Psalms can be dated with such cer¬ 
tainty as the group that we have just been 
considering, and none gain so much in 
freshness, interest, and power, by being 
exhibited in their true historical setting. 
Thus, both on scientific and literary 
grounds, the Bampton Lecturer did well to 
put them in the fore-front of his argument, 
and to work back from them to the earlier 
portions of the Psalter. The allusions, if 
any, to contemporary events in the hymno- 
logy of the Persian and pre-Maccabaean 
Greek periods are few and indistinct. On 
the other hand, the purely literary evidence 
assumes greater prominence ; and the many 
parallels offered to the later Isaian 
prophecies, to Job, and to Proverbs, serve to 
bring the Psalms where they occur into 
close connexion with other more or less 
certainly dated documents. Unfortunately, 
in view of recent criticism, it would be 
dangerous to assume that Job and 
Proverbs are not themselves works of 
the Hellenic period. It is much to have 
satisfied ourselves that the Psalms are all or 
nearly all post-exilic, that they breathe the 
very air of the Second Temple, of happy 
pilgrimages to Jerusalem, of the Diaspora, 
of the synagogues, of the Law as it was 
completed by Ezra, of a re-united Northern 
Israel, of cruel persecutions and of treason 
within the fold itself, but never of such 
idolatry or of such secularising politics as 
had been so common underthe old monarchy. 
Moreover, the linguistic evidence, although 
not of itself decisive, is, so far as it goes, 
entirely favourable to the theory of a post- 
exilic origin of the Psalter. It will be 
found set out with the author’s usual learn¬ 
ing in the second appendix to this volume. 

In two most remarkable Psalms, xlv. and 
lxxii., a king is spoken of in terms of the 
most rapturous panegyric. Prof. Cheyne 
thinks that in both instances the royal hero 
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is no otln r than Ptolemy Philadelphia. 
This hypothesis was, I believe, received with 
marked disfavour when first put forward at 
Oxford ; and certainly there is nothing in 
the present volume more likely to provoke 
dissent and even ridicule. But it would be 
easier to smile at Prof. Cheyno than to 
refuto him. It is less difficult to understand 
how such lyrics could be addressed to 
Ptolemy than how they could come to be 
dissociated from him, and regarded as 
divinely inspired prophecios of the Messiah. 
One cannot help feeling that another critic 
of equal learning and ingenuity might mnke 
out a still better case for (say) Alexander 
the Great. What light would be thrown 
on somo phrases in Psalm xlv. could we 
believe that they were intended for the 
daughter of Darius! And when we con¬ 
sider tho cruel oppression practised towards 
the close of the Porsian period and, according 
to the lecturer, so vividly described in certain 
Psalms, it would be strange if tho young 
Macedonian conqueror had not been wel¬ 
comed with such another rapturous greeting 
ns was addressed to Cyrus by tho Second 
Isaiah. 

There are many religious minds to whom 
the modern account of the Psalter will be 
profoundly distasteful, less ns a break with 
the old tradition than for the very reasons 
that make it so delightful to the historical 
student. Tho better you explain a Psalm 
by the circumstances in which it was written 
the inoro you seem to take from its value as 
a prophecy of Christ. I do not say that 
Prof. Cheyne’s later lectures will remove 
the difficulty felt by such pious and tonder 
souls, but I do say that his apologetic 
method is at onco the soundest and most 
effective of which the case admits. The 
Psalmists, then, he seems to think, did 
not indeed proclaim the advent of a 
personal Messiah; but their whole ten¬ 
dency is in the direction of what we 
know as the Christian faith; and the 
later we place them the closer is the con¬ 
nexion into which we bring that faith 
with the old religion of Israel: the more 
clearly do wo interpret both as necessary 
phases of a single ascending evolution. 
First of all, each sacred singer speaks not 
for himself alone, but for tho whole faithful 
congregation ; it is not David or another 
that we hear, but the personified conscience 
of Israel, in passionate self-abasement, in 
urgent pleading for help, in piteous aban¬ 
donment, or again in blissful security or 
triumphant jubilation. Thus the Church- 
nation anticipates the Church. And in this 
national consciousness the germ of a world¬ 
wide expansion was contained. The uni- 
versalistic teaching of the Second Isaiah had 
not been forgotten. It is true that Jewish 
charity was chequered by periods of sullen 
and repellent self-isolation. The Psalms 
are not without expressions of savage 
vindictiveness, proving too clearly that the 
highest Christian standard had not yet been 
reached. But these were reactions provoked 
by the outrages of a Bagoses or an Antiochus 
Epiphanes ; and when the clouds broke, the 
old missionary spirit re-asserted itself in 
opposition to the spirit of sacerdotal 
exclusiveness. 

In the next place, side by side with the 


Temple-worship of the psalmists, there are 
energetic protests against matorial rites and 
sacrifices—a proof that the teaching of 
Jeremiah was still maintained as a living 
tradition by his lyrical successors. Here, 
too, we have tho promiso of a purely spiritual 
religion, already recognised as such by 
St. Paul. In fact, the enlarged and purified 
conceptions of humanity which at that time 
were gaining currency corresponded to an 
enlarged and purified idea of God. The 
problem was how tore-unite these seemingly 
antithetic elements of religious thought; 
and the Psalmists are constantly feeling their 
way along different lines of mediating and 
self-revealing activity very subtly distin¬ 
guished and traced out by tho lecturer. 
They speak much of God’s loving-kindness ; 
they figure Him as a Teacher and a Shep¬ 
herd ; by a revived but no longer mischievous 
mythology, they conceive tho great powers 
and processes of nature as tho ministers of 
His will. Tho Law, tho Scriptures, tho 
everlasting covenant with Israel are yet 
nearer and dearer means of grace. But the 
gap still remains unfilled. The immanent 
dialectic of religion drives them on to con¬ 
front tho triumph of injustice on earth with 
the hope of a life beyond tho grave. So at 
least Prof. Cheyne holds. It is certain that 
the author of Daniel believed in a resurrec¬ 
tion. A few Psalms contain some more or 
less enigmatic expressions pointing in the 
same direction. They date from a time 
when Israel lived in close contact with the 
pure and lofty religion of Zoroaster, in 
which the doctrine of rewards and punish¬ 
ments after death forms an integral part. 
Bead in the light of the Avesta, those 
doubtful psalm-passages are no longer 
doubtful. Tho germs of such a belief pre¬ 
existed in old Israelitic legends and more 
recent prophecy; but they could only be 
brought to maturity by the influence of a 
fully developed faith. “Iran and Israel 
were pre-destined fellow-workers in tho 
cause of religion ” (p. 362). 

Such in its barest outlines is an argument 
the like of which for breadth and candour 
was probably never heard before from the 
pulpit of St. Mary’s. Prof. Cheyne’s 
lectures carry our knowledge of the subject 
to the furthest point it has yet reached, and 
mark, or ought to mark, a new epoch in 
English Psalter-criticism. 

Alfred W. Bexx. 


Further Records. By Frances Anne Kemble. 

In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

Mrs. Kemrle has been encouraged by the 
success of her Records of a Girlhood and 
Records of a Later Life to produce what may 
be called another instalment of her auto¬ 
biography. In these volumes we have a 
collection of letters written to intimate 
friends between 1848 and 1883, mostly 
from her homo in the United States. Taken 
as a whole, the work is somewhat less sub¬ 
stantial than its predecessors, but is not in¬ 
ferior to them in closeness of observation, 
skill of narration, and a certain unstudied 
grace of style. That it has been prepared 
with due care we are scarcely able to assert. 
No strict chronological order is observed in 


the arrangement of the letters; passages 
obviously calling for explanation or correc¬ 
tion are passed by in silence, and several 
references to persons still living are of a 
kind that ought to have been omitted. In 
the revision of her proofs, too, Mrs. 
Kemble has overlooked a rich crop of 
errors. Handel is credited with having 
composed a “ Sampson,” and many of the 
scraps of French to be found in her pages 
are iuaccurately printed. 

Little is said by Mrs. Kemble of the Civil 
War, but that little is 'not without interest. 
In tho autumn of 1861 she writes from 
Lenox : 

“ Our daily talk is of fights and flights, 
weapons and wounds. The stars and stripes 
flaunt their gay colours from every farm roof 
among these peaceful hills, and give a sort of 
gala effect to the quiet New England villages, 
embowered in maple and elm trees, that would 
be pretty and pleasing but for the grievous 
suggestions they awake of bitter civil war, of 
the cruel interruption of an unparallelled 
national prosperity, of impending danger and 
insecurity, of heavy immediate taxation, of 
probable loss of property, and all the evils, 
public and personal, which spring from the 
eneral disorganisation of the government and 
wruption of the national ties. ... Of the 
ultimate success of the North I have not the 
shadow of a doubt.” 

Here is a little sketch of the condition of 
the country soon after the cessation of the 
conflict: 

“ The activity, energy, wealth, and material 
progress are something amazing. The country 
has made a wonderful start forward since I 
wont away six [sir] years ago; and the check 
which its prosperity received by the four years’ 
Civil War seems only to have accelerated its 
vigorous action now that the people’s energies 
have returned to their accustomed channels. I 
perceive, however, an enormous change in 
one respect, which was probably operating 
upon the country before I left it, but which 
now, after several years’ absence, strikes me 
more than anything else. The country is no 
longer Kmjlish. New England may be so 
essentially still, but out of New England the 
English national element has died out almost 
entirely. When first I came here, thirty-four 
years ago, the whole country was like some 
remote part of England that I had never seen 
before, the people like English provincial or 
colonial folk; in short, they were like queer 
English people. Now there is not a trace of 
their British origin except their speech about 
them; and they are becoming a real nation, and 
that nation will be German in its character and 
intellect more than English. Our language is 
and will be theirs, and the foundations of their 
laws will be English law; but the people will 
be more like the great Teutonic people of the 
continent of Europe, and not like us, their 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors. Even in Philadelphia 
the Quaker element, which was really one of 
English conservatism, has died out, and the 
whole tone of society and manners has 
changed.” 

It should have been pointed out in a note 
that the prediction hazarded in the fore¬ 
going extract has not been fulfilled. 

In the letters written between 1874 and 
1877 there is a good deal about American 
life and character as shown during that 
period. Especially does Mrs. Kemble dwell 
upon the total absence of devotion to public 
affairs that the best class of men evinced. 
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They had already come to hold a political 
career in outspoken contempt: 

“ Their own private concerns absorb all their 
energy. They would have to resign the en¬ 
grossing pursuit of indefinite wealth for a 
settled Bmall stipend as members of Congress 
if they adopted the government of the country 
as their business; and they are quite content to 
give that over to a class of men whose in¬ 
tellectual qualities and general capacity are 
at once stamped as of an inforior order by their 
being what is technically called ‘ politicians ’— 
a term which in this country not unfrequently 
means a low, ignorant, unprincipled man, who, 
being quite unequal to the successful manage¬ 
ment of his own private affairs, undertakes those 
of the nation. . . . There are no men of leisure; 
the men of wealth are all money-makers, 
devoted to that supreme ‘ industry the gentle¬ 
men (of whom there is no class) are professional 
men—lawyers, physicians, bankers, merchants— 
with a sufficiently thorough knowledge of their 
own peculiar business and a superficial smatter¬ 
ing of general noil-technical education ; and 
they keep absolutely aloof from politics and 
politicians, as they would keep aloof from dirty 
work and dirty people.” 

American women do not find unmixed 
favour in Mrs. Kemble’s eyes. While 
recognising their beauty as a race, she holds 
them to be deficient in the charm of sensi¬ 
bility, to have a dryness and coldness of 
manner which distinguish them from any 
others she has seen. They are more remark¬ 
able for good looks than good manners. 
In railway carriages they will accept seats 
from men “ without so much as a word, 
a look, or a bow of acknowledgment.” And 
their extravagance, especially in dress, has 
long been a byword : 

“ I knew one woman—I was going to say lady, 
but I retract that—who, wearing during the 
summer exquisite linen dresses made for the 
American market, and light and cool for the 
heat, never had one washed, but as soon as it 
had lost its first crisp freshness threw it away. 
Another lady of the same stamp paid fifteen 
dollars—three pounds—for the ironing of a 
flounced dress that was rather tumbled. The 
head of one of the first lace establishments in 
Brussels told me that she had received a com¬ 
mission from an American gentleman, for a New 
York lady, for a flounce which was to cost not 
less per yard than a sum so extravagant ‘ that,’ 
said the great lacemaker, ‘ I did not know how 
we could contrive to make anything in size, 
pattern, or fine texture for which we could 
honestly demand such a price.’ The gentle¬ 
man insisted nevertheless, as that, he said, was 
the condition his female friend affixed to the 
purchase of her flounce, wishing only that its 
price should exceed that of an acquaintance 
of hers.” 

Formerly it was an affectation among young 
ladies in the States to hold rank in but 
slight esteem. One of the Prince of Wales’s 
partners at the New York ball in 1860 was 
afterwards asked whether she had not laid 
up in lavender the satin shoes she wore on 
the occasion. In reply she shrugged her 
Bhoulders and laughed, at the same time 
admitting, with a patronising air, that he 
was a “ nice little fellow.” But this affec¬ 
tation has long since died away; at the 
present time, as all of us know, the fair 
American will “ condescend to marry even 
the son of an English duke.” 

Mrs. Kemble has something to tell us of 
many interesting people—djord Tenny¬ 
son, Thackeray, Longfellow, the Carlyles, 


Miss Frances Cobbe, Henry Ward Beechor, 
Charles Greville, Margaret Fuller, Frederica 
Bremer, James Spedding, Bret Harte, Lord 
Houghton, Prescott, Motley, Emerson, 
Lowell, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
Richard Chenevix Trench. Once we get a 
glimpse of Carlyle at his house in Cheyne- 
walk: 

“ He is pleased to be visited by his friends and 
acquaintances, and I sat with him an hour, and 
sang him the Scotch ballad of * Lizzie Lindsay.’ 
He was very eloquent, and very severe in his 
denunciations of our present government, and 
far from cheerful in his prognostications of the 
future of England.” 

Between Mrs. Kemble and Mrs. Carlyle 
no love appears to have been lost: 

“ I do not know whether I am singular in not 
endorsing very heartily the enthusiastic admi¬ 
ration of his wife’s genius bestowed upon 
her after her death by Carlyle. In my per¬ 
sonal intercourse with her she seemed to me 
a bright, clever, intelligent woman; but as to 
any comparison between her mental powers 
and these of the two great geniuses of our day, 
George Sand and George Eliot, it was really 
absurdly inadmissible. She either had caught 
from Carlyle, or was naturally endowed with, a 
fine general contempt for the intellects of her 
acquaintance; and in her letters, I think, 
displays an effort at brilliancy and point quite 
destructive of its effect. A very small instance 
of this with reference to myself will illustrate 
this tendency. ‘ Mrs. Butler paid me a visit,’ 
laid she, ‘ with a riding whip, I suppose to 
keep her hand in.’ I was dressed in my habit, 
and just going out on horseback, and neces¬ 
sarily carried my riding whip, which I am not 
aware of ever practising (keeping my hand in 
the use of) with any creature but my horse. 
The desire to write something smart, such as 
this observation of hers exhibits, seems to me 
unpleasant, and unsuccessfully and frequently 
apparent in Mrs. Carlyle’s letters. I wish 
clever people had a higher and juster respect 
for simple stupidity.” 

During a visit paid by Mrs. Kemble to 
Lord Houghton and his wife at Frystone, 
their place in Yorkshire, there occurred an 
incident which, as she says, might figure 
with good effect in a novel: 

“ One evening, when I was dressed for 
dinner before auyone else, and was sitting alone 
in the drawing room, I overheard old Mr. 
Milnes, the father of my host, who was very 
little acquainted with me, questioning my 
many-years kind and attached friend, James 
Spedding, about my career and fortunes. They 
were walking up and down an adjacent room, 
of which the door was open; and I heard a 
story that I should have pitied if told of another 
woman, related in the compassionate voice of 
the gentleman who had known me from my 
girlhood, and been my brother’s school and 
college friend and companion. Plunged in very 
sad reminiscences, it was some minutes before I 
perceived that I was sitting, quite unconsciously, 
opposite a very good portrait of Lord Houghton, 
with the tears streaming down my face, 
apparently at its contemplation. What any of 
my fellow guests, or my chaiming hostess, 
might have thought of such an apparent indi¬ 
cation of feeling has often made mo smile. 
Luckily I recovered myself before anyone came 
to misinterpret it.” 

Archbishop Trench would have wished to 
bury one part of his early life in complete 
oblivion. On the appearance of Mrs. 

Kemble’s Records of a Girlhood he 
“ expressed himself displeased and hurt at my 


mention of his participation with John Sterling 
and my brother in their Spanish adventure and 
sympathy with the unfortunate revolutionary 
attempt of Torrigos. ... I found to my 
extreme astonishment that Dr. Trench had 
made such a complete secret of his part in the 
affair that until the publication of my book his 
own family uud children knew nothing of that 
episode in his life; and my full reference to it 
was an absolute revelation to them, and caused 
them considerable amusement, and him, I am 
sorry to say, much annoyance. A curious 
circumstance of rather a comical nature occurred 
to my daughter, who, dining at the Deanery 
in Westminster with Dean Stanley and Lady 
Augusta, found herself, to her great pleasure, 
seated next to the Archbishop of Dublin, of 
whose early friendship with her uncle and 
partnership in the romantic Spanish ex¬ 
pedition she had often heard me speak. 
When, therefore, Dr. Trench said courteously, 

‘ I think on these occasions it would 
be an advantage if neighbours at table wero 
furnished with a sort of conversation menu., 
slight hints of the subject by which they 
might interest each other.’ ‘ Yes,’ said my 
daughter, with smiling acquiescence, little sus¬ 
pecting on what unwelcome and forbidden 
ground she was treading in appealing to her 
neighbour’s youthful recollections ; ‘ for in¬ 
stance, my lord, your early Spanish adventures.’ 
Dr. Trench was dismayed and not delighted 
with the young lady’s familiarity with that 
carefully, silently-suppressed Spanish secret, 
and much surprised at it till ho found out 
who sho was and how she became acquainted 
with it.” 

One of Bret Harte’s experiences in the 
savage and lonely western wilderness, 
through which he travelled ns agent for 
some Eastern Express Company, is thus 
related: 

“ Ho had arrived at night at a solitary house 
of call on his way, absolutely isolated and far 
distant from any other dwelling—a sort of 
rough road-side tavern, known and resorted to 
by’ the wanderers in that region. Here he 
was to pass the night. The master of the 
house, to whom he was known, answered his 
question as to whother anyone else was there 
by giving the name of a notorious desperado, 
who had committed some recent outrage, and 
in search of whom the wild justices—tho 
lynchers of the wilderness—were scouring the 
district. This i/nest, the landlord said, was in 
hiding in the house, and was to leave it (if he 
was still alive) the next day. Bret Harte, 
accustomed to rough company, went quietly to 
bed and to sleep, but was aroused in the 
middle of the night by the arrival of a party 
of horsemen, who called up the master of the 
house and inquired if a man they were in 
pursuit of was with him. Upon receiving his 
repeated positive assurance that he was not, 
they remounted their horses and resumed their 
search. At break of day Bret Harte took his 
departure, finding that for the first part of his 
journey he was to have the hiding hero of the 
night (thief or murderer probably) for his com¬ 
panion, to whom, on his departure, the master 
of the house gave the most reiterated, detailed, 
precise, and minute directions as to the only 
road by which it would be possible that he 
could escape his pursuers, Bret Harte mean¬ 
while listening to these directions as if they 
were addressed to himself. They rodo silently 
for a short time, and then the fugitive 
began to talk—not about his escape, 
not about the danger of the past night, not 
about the crime he had committed, but about 
Dickens's last story, in which he expressed such 
an eager and enthusiastic interest that he would 
have passed the turning in the road by which 
he was to have made his escape if Bret Harte 
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had not pointed it out to him, saying: ‘ That is 
your ■way.' ” 

In this book, as in her Records of a 
Girlhood, Mrs. Kemble is at the pains to 
disparage the profession to which she for¬ 
merly owed so much. Her view is that “ a 
life of incessant excitement and factitious 
emotion is unworthy' of a man, and that a 
calling which involves public exhibition is 
unworthy of a woman.” It is permissible to 
ask whether Mrs. Kemble would have 
regarded the stage with so much dislike if 
her career upon it had been more brilliant 
than it was. Not until the author of the 
MHromanie had failed to win a place among 
the learned forty in Paris did he write the 
well-known epitaph upon himself— 

“ Ci-git Piron, qui ne fut rien, 

Pas nu me Acadfmicien ; ” 
and Mrs. Kemble, according to all appear¬ 
ance, is illustrating the story of the fox and 
the grapes in a similar way. Her early 
triumph as an ac tress was due almost wholly 
to the interest excited by the spectacle of a 
girl coming forward to save her father from 
griovous embarrassment, if not absolute 
ruin. After an interval of about thirteen 
years she reappeared on the boards, though 
only to find before long that her hold upon 
the town had virtually gone. In a note she 
speaks of this as the natural decrease of her 
attraction and popularity ; but why such a 
decrease should have occurred in the case of 
a woman only thirty-eight years of age, as 
she then was, is inexplicable except upon 
the hypothesis that she had not the talents 
to achieve a lasting success. It is difficult 
to resist the suspicion that had the mantle 
of Mrs. Siddons descended upon her she 
would have worn it as long as possible. 

Frederick Hawkins. 


An Irish JJ'ild-Flouer. By Sarah M. B. 

Piatt. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Nearly a thousand years ago it came into 
the mind of a poet to write a poem which 
should be complete in fourteen lines. 
Poems of fourteen thousand lines were 
written in those days, and the friends of the 
poet laughed at his whim. He let them 
laugh and wroto. No one had told him 
what we have all been told—that brevity is 
the soul of wit; it had suddenly come to his 
thoughts that it was the heart of poetry. 
Since then the world has been flooded with 
work based on this theory. There is scarce 
a poet, scarce a rhymester in England who 
does not to-day write sonnets. It will be to 
some a disappointment and to some a pleasant 
surprise to find that in the little book of 
poems which Mrs. Piatt has just given to 
the world there is not a sonnet. This is 
the more remarkable because it is in short 
poems that Mrs. Piatt excels. The one 
which gives its name to the book, “An 
Irish Wild-Flower ” (suggested by the sight 
of a barefoot child by a castle), is complete 
in eight linos :— 

“ She felt, I think, but as a wild-flower can 

Through her bright fluttering rags, the dark, 
the cold, 

Some farthest star, remembering what man 
Forgets, had warmed her little head with gold. 

Above her, hollow-eyed, long blind to tears, 
Leaf-cloaked, a skeleton of stone arose .... 

Oh, castle-shadow of a thousand years, 

Where have you fallen—is this the thing that 
grows ” 


This seems to mo absolutely perfect, the 
loveliest Irish growth of this sad summer. 

The eight-line poem offers great diffi¬ 
culties, and the danger of obscurity lies 
always near. Mrs. Piatt sometimes—not 
often—succumbs to it. In the pretty bit of 
pathos called “ By an Ancient Mound,” the 
octave is not taken quite cleanly, as a 
musician would say; but “ Waysido Cour¬ 
tesy,” to read which is to visit Ireland, is 
beautiful, marred only by one tripping line. 
The picture-poem—if this word may be used 
—is one in which French poets and women 
poets of all countries excel. It is the 
harvest of a quiot eye. A German woman- 
writer, too little known in this country— 
she is not a queen—has produced a little 
masterwork in this species of poem, “ Das 
Haus in dor Heide.” Finest, if not most 
beautiful, among Mrs. Piatt’s octaves is 
the one called “A Keproaeh,” addressed to 
Ireland. The Shan van vocht is a shameful 
name for Ireland’s sons to have given her. 
Walt Whitman has made perhaps the best 
that poet could make of it in his metreless, 
rhymeless, most unmusical, but most power¬ 
ful and pathetic “ Old Ireland ” ; but Mrs. 
Piatt has done better in treating Ireland 
not as a lonely beldame, but as a mother 
“ beautiful, cruel,” and, I dare think, 
young, with her wild brood about her feet. 

It would be impossible for one un¬ 
acquainted with this poet’s nationality to 
divine what it is from her booklet. A 
young Irish girl reading it lately exclaimed 
at intervals, “ She’s Irish! “ No, she’s 

American!” (withdisappointment)—“She’s 
Irish!”—“No, she isn’t; what is she?” 
and shut the book with some annoyance. 
The allusions to America in it are indeed 
many and loving, and that contained in the 
poem called “ A Funeral on the Lee ” is 
beautiful. The book has no political 
colouring, and is the work of an artist, not 
of an “ oratlior.” This makes it not only 
gracious, but timely. Its prevailing tone 
is sad, but not desponding, and now and 
then a laugh rings out. It has not always 
the right Irish tone in it; but once it is 
heart-full of Irish mirth and mischief, and the 
mirth is most infectious. I nlludo to the poem 
called “ Last of his Lino.” The last of his 
line is a young donkey looking through the 
ruined window of his family castle : 

“ In his grey garments, with the ivy blown 
About his serious face, 

He muses, in the sunrise bloom alone, 

On hie romantic race.” 

The donkey’s musings merit reading, and 
Mrs. Piatt merits thanking. So does Mr. 
Fisher Unwin, who has bound up her wild- 
flowers charmingly. 

Elsa D’Esterre Keeling. 


Calendar of Ancient Records of Dublin. By 
J. T. Gilbert. Vol. II. (Dublin: Joseph 
Dollard ; London: Bernard Quaritch.) 

Mr. Gilrert is by no means an ideal editor; 
but it would be a scurvy return for the 
many valuable services ho has rendered to 
the cause of Irish history were wo to allow 
his shortcomings to weigh heavily in the 
balance against his many merits. Good 
aper and good printing in the case of a 
ook intrinsically interesting* cover a multi- 
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tude of sins, and go far to secure immunity 
from criticism for an editor whose marginal 
references and occasional footnotes are not 
unfrequontly miracles of ineptitude. 

The documents in the present volume 
would furnish ample material for an inter¬ 
esting sketch of civic life in Dublin during 
the reign of Elizabeth; but I must here 
content myself with briefly referring to one 
or two points which may serve to elucidate 
their general character. The Municipal 
Council of Dublin, consisting of the mayor, 
aldermen, council of forty-eight, and council 
of ninety-six, used to assemble at the Tholsel 
four times a year, viz., on the fourth Friday 
after Christmas-day, Easter-day,Midsummer- 
day, and Michaelmas-day. The members were 
summoned together by the ringing of the 
Tholsel bell at nine o’clock in the morning, 
and all sat together in one room where the 
debates were held. The proceedings were 
marked by a good deal of irregular and 
disorderly conduct; and in 1602 it was found 
necessary to institute certain fines for the 
punishment of those who neglected to be 
in their places at half-past nine, who quitted 
the assembly any time during the day 
without permission, or who interrupted the 
orderly progress of debate by speaking more 
than once to the same motion. The present 
volume is chiefly occupied with the record 
of their proceedings from 1558 to 1610. 
The citizens of Dublin have always been 
famous for their hospitality; and as their 
magistrates have naturally been expected 
to maintain the reputation of the city in 
this respect, tho office of mayor has not 
always proved an unqualified honour, 
“ yt being ofte tymes sene that severall 
persons supplying that offyee falleth after 
to great decaie by reason of the chardge.” 
More than one instance occurs in the 
present volume in which refusal to take 
office was followed by disfranchisement 
and even by fine and imprisonment. But 
Mr. John Sholton, who was elected mayor in 
1601, appears to have been the only one 
who disqualified himself from serving by 
refusing to take the oath of supremacy, 
whereby as having brought the liberties of 
the city in danger he was fined £300. 
Matters affecting the trade of the city, inter¬ 
course with foreigners, regulation of prices 
and wages, appointing of times and places 
for the sale of certain commodities such as 
fish and meat, punishment of fraudulent 
dealing and breaches of tho guild laws, 
formed of course a very important part of 
the business that came before the Council, 
in connexion with which I will merely 
quote the following curious order respecting 
the sale of seeds:— 

“ Wheras inconvenience dailie groweth .unto 
such ignorante people as dothe bye sedes with¬ 
out warrantise, and that the same dothe not 
growe to perfection, it is agred that if any 
citiezen of this cittie shall henceforthe beye 
any sedes to be solde agayne, and that the same 
do not growe with them that bye the same, the 
partie that solde the said sedes shall recompence 
the bier accordinge his hindrance and shall pay 
as a fyne to the tresory of this cittie xl.s. 

Then, again, the city walls, the bridge, the 
river, and the harbour demanded constant 
supervision. Colman’s brook, too, which 
joined the Liffey just outside the west wall, 
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was a continual source of trouble, and many 
were the orders passed, with but little suc¬ 
cess, to prevent it becoming choked up with 
filth and rubbish. In order to provide 
against fire, which the narrow streets and 
thatch-roofed houses rendered an immi¬ 
nent cause of peril, it was forbidden to build 
furze or faggot ricks within the city or sub- . 
urbs, while a special contribution of £24 
was levied in order to provide 

“ threskore bucketes, six lathers of xxx. fote 
long apece or theraboutes, two crookcs with 
their chaynes and ropes, and to repayre the two 
crookes which at this present we have.” 

The money was speedily raised, but com¬ 
plaint was made long afterwards that the 
“ bucketes ” had not been bought. It would 
be hard to say whether the beggars or the 
swine that infested the streets and open places 
were the greater nuisance. The latter cer¬ 
tainly seem to have been the more dangerous, 
if we may judge from tho following petition 
towards the close of Elizabeth’s reign, com¬ 
plaining that the ancient laws against swine 
were not put into strict execution 

“ by reyson whearof great danger groweth 
therby, as well for infection, as also the poore 
infantes lieing under stales and in the streetes 
subject to swyne, being a cattill much given to 
ravening, as well of creatures as of other things 
and alsoe the cittie and government therof 
hardlie spoken of by the State wherin they 
required a reformacion.” 

The reference to the danger likely to arise 
from infection reminds us that twice during 
the period covered by this volume Dublin was 
visited by the plague. The first time was 
in 1575. The summer had been extra¬ 
ordinarily dry and hot. From May 1 to 
the beginning of August not a drop of rain 
fell; and the state of Dublin, with its 
wretchedly inadequate water supply, its 
filthy streets and still filthier ditches and 
open sewers, can be more easily imagined 
than described. The plague broke out in 
July, and as we read 

“ dyd growe in this cittie chieflie by mcane that 
the inhabitaunteB whose howses was or is 
infected with the same disease de keape the 
same secreate, and soo their neighbors or outhers 
repayringc to them are trapped in the same 
diseaze or seyckness onely by that meane.” 

Crowds of well-to-do citizens fled terror- 
stricken into the country, carrying the 
infection with them wherever thoy went, 
and “ leving noe sufficient menn to keape 
the howses and doors open, to be aunswer- 
able to watehe, warde, and cessos, noces- 
sarie for the keapinge and saufo garde of 
this cittie,” for which offence scores of them 
were disfranchised, and only readmitted on 
payment of heavy fines. The name of 
Dennis Collier, however, “ phisician and 
surgien,” who for that he “ adventured his 
life in this contagious tyme of plague,” was 
admitted to the freedom of the city, deserves 
mention as of one who remained faithful to 
his post. The second visitation occurred in 
1604 ; but this time the plague seems to 
have assumed a much less virulent form, 
though one of its victims happened to be 
the Mayor, Mr. William Gough, of whom it 
was observed that ho “ died the soner for 
that he was soe carefull and ventrose of 
himselfe in the government of this cittie in 


these dangerous daies of infection.” Hardly 
less disastrous than the plague was the 
explosion on March 11, 1597, of a large 
quantity of gunpowdor in process of being 
transported from the Quay to the Castle. 
Nearly two hundred persons lost their lives 
by this accident; twenty houses in the 
neighbourhood were completely wrecked, 
and scarcely a house or church in the city, 
and few in the suburbs, that did not receive 
some damage in the “ tylynges, smaale 
tymbers and glasse.” 

Tho question of public morals was, of 
course, ono that intimately affected the 
welfare of the city, and the orders of the 
Council in this respect were many and 
varied. But it was a sign of tho times when, 
in 1006, after noticing that there had sprung 
up among the ’prentices certain now vices, 
“ espociallio tho wearing of long haire 
fashioned lyke ruflins, an unmeet thing to 
bo permitted in any civil cittie,” thoy should 
have attempted to suppress it by ordering 
any ’prentice who persisted in tho offence 
to be publicly flogged by two porters in 
disguise. 

The annual muster of the citizens at 
Cullonswood on Easter Monday, or Black 
Monday as it was called, in memory of a 
terriblo disaster that once befell them there 
at the hand of the “ mountain onomv ” ; the 
ringing of a bell “ in tyme of groato tempest 
and storms, to tliend that every well-dis¬ 
posed eittizen may be remembered to pray 
for ther neighbors which be in danger uppon 
the seas”; tho keeping of “a solemn 
light ” on the eve of the Nativity’ of >St. John 
the Baptist by tho butchers of tho city, and 
of a fire and light by’ the fishmongers on 
St. Peter’s Eve, are among the most curious 
of the ancient customs alluded to in the 
present volume. 

There arc several other points to which I 
should have liked briefly to allude, such, 
for example, as tho foundation of Trinity 
College, the effect of the debasement of 
the coinage at the close of Elizabeth’s 
reign, the occurrence of many curious words 
and phrases ; but enough, I think, has been 
said to illustrate the general nature of the 
contents of tho volume. And in expressing 
my thanks to Mr. Gilbert for tho pleasure 
it has afforded me, I would merely venture to 
add an earnest lmpo that tho concluding 
volume of the work will contain, what for 
working purposes is absolutely indispens¬ 
able, a full and coinpleto indox nominum cl 
rerum. 

E. Dunlop. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Witch of Prague. In 3 vols. By F. 
Marion Crawford. (Macmillans.) 

The Trial of Parson Finch. By Somerville 
Gibney. (Ward & Downey.) 

The Fountain of Youth. By Erasmus 
Dawson. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Zadoc Pine, and other Stories. By n. C. 
Bunnor. (Gay & Bird.) 

Felicia. By Fanny N. D. Murfree- 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Captain Lanagan's Log. By Edmund 
Downey. (Ward & Downey.) 

Lord Arthur Savik’s Crime, and other Stories. 
By Oscar Wilde. (Osgood, Mcllvaine & 
Co.) 

A Curious Case. By Sidney Sime. (Digby 
& Long.) 

Mu. Marion Crawford is the most notable 
living instance to prove that an author may 
be prolific without deteriorating. He has, 
on the contrary, gained more and more 
mastery over his art since he first won wido 
repute by Mr. Isaacs. The present writer 
has read all and reviewed several of Mr. 
Crawford’s novels ; and now, having just 
read The Witch of Prague, he finds his 
admiration of its author’s brilliant and 
exceptionally varied literary faculty en¬ 
hanced in no slight degree. There is no 
living British novelist who can compete with 
Mr. Crawford in range and variety; and 
though these qualities are not everything, 
nor oven, from the point of view of art, tho 
main thing, they generally concur with a 
charm that is sufficiently rare to be always 
welcome and delightful. Of course, some¬ 
thing more than wide range and variety of 
subject is meant; for art lies in the manner 
rather than the matter, if the two can fitly 
be dissociated at all. No doubt something 
is apt to be lost in the gain of wider scope 
and freer movement, but that any forfeiture 
of this kind paid by Mr. Crawford is to 
tho serious detriment of tho high quality 
of his work will not be imagined by those 
who have read romances so notable in 
literary power, and so varied in kind, ns 
Mr. Isaacs and The Tale of a Lonely Parish, 
A Homan Singer and Zoroaster, Marzio's 
Crucifix and To Leeward, A Cigarette-Maker's 
Romance and The Witch of Prague. His 
latest book is almost defiantly handicapped ; 
for surely no one, save a master confident 
of his craft and of his audience, or else an 
amateur sinning in ignorance against the 
public taste, would venture to publish a 
novel wherein the hero is never once named, 
but always alluded to as “ The Wanderer”; 
where the heroine is “ Unorna ” and, to 
echo Poe’s Eaven, “nothing more”; whero 
one of the protagonists is called Iveyork 
Arabian (ns though such strange nomen¬ 
clature were as natural as “ John Smith ”); 
and where tho co-heroine is so shadowy 
and unreal a personage that ono is almost 
indifferent whethor she be tho vision 
imagined by Unorna or the veritable living 
daughter of a still more shadowy and un¬ 
real father, also never named, though by 
inference the reador is aware that Beatrice’s 
father is a Mr. Varanger. In addition to 
this, there is a wild and, from the general 
standpoint, most improbable plot, with a 
background as remote from the ordinary 
roader’s knowledge as it is gloomily im¬ 
pressive. Finally, this strange romanco is 
sent forth under as unattractive a title as 
could well be chosen, unattractive at least to 
the class of readers to whom Mr. Crawford’s 


books appeal. It means much, therefore, 
that in the face of this heavy handicapping 
The Witch of Prague is so remarkable a 
book as to be certain of as wido a popu¬ 


larity as any of its predecessors. The 
keenest interest for most readers will 
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lie in its demonstration of the latest 
revelations of hypnotic science. Mr. 
Crawford has not rummaged among old 
and recent hooks for striking incidents, 
at the cost of verity: he is a scholarly 
and acute student who has brought to 
his purpose a familiarity with the esoteric- 
aspects and revelations of hypnotism which 
is far beyond that of most of our physicians, 
even of the newer school—the men who of 
all others ought to be acquainted with one 
of the most remedial factors as well as most 
obvious perils for mind and body within the 
scope of human knowledge. But The Witch 
of Prague is not merely a striking ex¬ 
position of the far-reaching possibilities of 
a new science; it is a romance of singular 
daring and power. It would be useless to 
give here any digest of the plot, as the book 
will be read independently of any critical 
signposts. But it may certainly be added 
that this novel is written with a power which 
shows a growing and not a waning maturity 
of talent—an admission which may be freely 
made, though, for his part, the present 
writer is of opinion that Mr. Marion Craw¬ 
ford reaches his highost level, not in semi- 
mystical romances like Mr. Isaacs and The 
Witch of Prague , certainly not (for all their 
charm and even power) in imaginative exer¬ 
cises like Zoroaster and Khaled, but in acute 
and vivid revelations of life more within the 
scope of his individual experience, in books 
of the kind in which To Leeward stands 
pre-eminent. 

When a novel begins thus: 

“ The birthday of the year 175-1 was smiled on 
by the sun. There was not a cloud in the sky 
to mar his greeting—a smiling greeting, but 
lacking warmth. Jack Frost, &e., &e. : the 
very breeze, &c., seemed to have no power to 
toy with its accustomed playthings (and so 
forth, including ‘ the fragile jewels ’ with 
which novel-readers must now be so woefully 
familiar) ” 

—when a novel begins thus, the reader who 
is wary will rather turn to Thomson’s Seasons 
at first hand, or at least seek mental 
recreation elsewhere. The plot of The Trial 
of Parson Finch, however, is a fairly good 
one; and the story, as a whole, might 
be entertaining, were it not in other 
respects conventional to a wearisome degree. 
However, what is wearisome to one may 
very well be pleasant to another; and it is 
only fair to the author to add that he has 
produced a book which is no doubt quite 
capable of affording welcome distraction to 
many readers. 

There is a fount of youth in the human 
heart, which is the eauso of our insatiable 
craving for excitement and daring adventure; 
and no happier title could be had for a book 
of the wildest adventure than that chosen 
by “Erasmus Dawson,” or, rather, Mr. 
Paid Devon. The fountain of youth that is 
nominally sought for is not that situate in 
Heine’s “wondrous isle of Bimini,” nor is 
any one of the “heroes” the least like the 
dauntless Ponce da Leon. Those who would 
hear of the actual quest of that impossible 
ideal should turn rather to another recent 
book bearing the same name, the remark¬ 
able dramatic poem by Mr. Eugene Lee 
Hamilton. I say “ nominally sought for,” 
because the strange quest of Erasmus 


Dawson and John Luttrell and the most 
irreverend Bev. Zachary Scutcher is really 
for a mysterious metal named Dianite, 
whose powers and capacities are nothing 
short of miraculous ; though the voyage is 
assumed to be undertaken at the instance of 
an enormously wealthy but weak-minded 
nobleman, for no other purpose than a 
search for the fabulous Waters of Eternal 
Youth. The story is so good, the narrative 
is, indeed, such an enthralling one, that it can 
afford to suffer that disparagement which is 
also its due. In the first place, the intro¬ 
duction of “ the funny man,” in the person 
of BarnabasGeach,is altogether unnecessary, 
and, from first to last, is a source of irrita¬ 
tion to the reader as well as of weakness to 
that air of verisimilitude which is the most 
potent charm in narratives of this kind. 
He is Holly out-Hollied. Several of the 
incidents, too, are markedly drawn after 
the originals by Mr. Eider Haggard, and 
oven Mr. Stanley’s recent African experi¬ 
ences are laid under too obvious con¬ 
tribution. The first two-thirds of the 
romance is much the better portion; the 
real or imagined necessity to introduce 
a love episode rather spoils the closing 
chapters. But with all its faults and short¬ 
comings, even with all its obvious inspira¬ 
tion by King Solomon’s Mines (down to a 
profusion of bloodshed, which at times 
make a chapter seem a kind of literary 
shambles), The Fountain of Youth is one of 
the ablest and most entertaining stories of 
adventuro which has been published for a 
year or two past. That touch of what a 
French critic of M. Jules Yerne paradoxi¬ 
cally calls the magic of the possible-im¬ 
possible enhances its fascination. 

Mr. H. C. Bunner is well known in 
America both as poet and romancist. These 
short stories do not seem to me to adequately 
represent his powers, though they are 
good of their kind, and “ Zadoc Pine ” 
itself is in every way admirable. “The 
Zadoc Pine Labour Union,” to give it its 
full title, and “ Squire Five-Fathom,” are the 
most striking of the six tales: though all 
are more than ordinarily readable, and 
only one, “ Natural Selection,” is too long 
for that artistic effect which is, or should 
be, the justification as well as the aim of 
the short story or episode. 

Miss Fanny Murfree (not, be it noted, the 
author of The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountain and other Tennessee tales) is fond of 
such sentences as “ by way of accomplishing 
this purpose she proceeded per ambages ” ; 
“ had written of his pretensions much as if 
thoy were un fail accompli" : “Fred will be 
ontiroly an fait by the time ho gets homo ” ; 
and, worst of all, “ her husband regarded 
her au grand serieux.” It is a pity that 
Felicia is spoilt by those and other unfor- 
tunato tricks of style or blunders of in¬ 
experience, for there is much in the book 
that is creditable in accomplishment as well 
as notable in promise. The effort to be 
“powerful” is sometimes too emphasised : 
the author is on safe ground as long as she 
is on the highway. 

Naturally there is humour as well as 
“ go ” in a story by Mr. Edmund Downey, 
better known perhaps as F. M. Allen. 


These “ passages in the life of a merchant 
skipper ” are entertaining, and their interest 
is enhanced by the illustrations. Captain 
Lanagan's Log has the great merit of being 
suited to “ old boys ” as well as to young¬ 
sters. 

Lord Arthur Savi/e's Crime, and its throe com¬ 
panion stories, will not add to their author’s 
reputation. Mr. Oscar Wilde’s previous 
book, though in style florid to excess, and 
in sentiment shallow, had at least a certain 
cleverness; this quality, however, is singu¬ 
larly absent in at least the first three of 
these tales. Much the best of the series is 
the fourth, the short sketch entitled “ A 
Model Millionaire,” though even this brief 
tale is spoilt by such commonplace would- 
be witticisms as “ the poor should be 
practical and prosaic,” “ it is better to have 
a permanent income than to be fascinating.” 
There is much more of this commonplace 
padding in the story that gives its name to 
the book, e.g., “ actors can choose whether 
they will appear in tragedy or comedy,” &c., 
“ but in real life it is different. Most men 
and women are forced to perform parts for 
which they have no qualifications,” and so 
on, and so on, even to the painfully hack¬ 
neyed “ the world is a stage, but the play 
is badly cast.” This story is an attempt to 
follow in the footsteps of the author of New 
Arabian Nights. Unfortunately for Mr. 
Wilde’s ambition, Mr. Stevenson is a literary 
artist of rare originality. Such a story as 
this is nothingif not wrought with scrupulous 
delicacy of touch. It is, unfortunately, dull 
as well as derivative. “ The Sphinx without 
a Secret” is better. “The Canterville 
Ghost ” is, as a story, better still, though 
much the same kind of thing has already 
been far better done by Mr. Andrew Lang ; 
but it is disfigured by some stupid vulgar¬ 
isms. “We have really everything in 
common with America nowadays, except, 
of course, language.” “ And manners,” an 
American may be prompted to add. A 
single example may suffice : 

“ The subjects discussed were merely such as 
form the ordinary conversation of cultured 
Americans of the better class, such as the im¬ 
mense superiority of Miss Fanny Davenport 
over Sara Bernhardt as an actress; the difficulty 
of obtaining green com, buckwheat cakes, and 
hominy, even in the best English houses . . . 
and the sweetness of the New York accent as 
compared to the London drawl.” 

It is the perpetration of banalities of 
this kind which disgusts Englishmen as 
well as “ cultured Americans.” One should 
not judge the society of a nation by that of 
a parish; the company of the elect by the 
sinners of ono’s own acquaintance. Mr. 
Wilde’s verbal missiles will serve merely 
to assure those whom he ridicules that 
another not very redoubtable warrior has 
bestirred himself in the camps of Philistia. 

Mr. Sidney Sime’s Curious Case is a suffi¬ 
ciently sensational return for the shilling 
demanded for it. It is, indeed, better than 
most books of its kind ; and the social 
problem involved in Dr. Hart’s ethically 
justifiable if legally reprehensible and 
unishable action is one that is all the 
otter for being brought before the attention 
of thinking men and women in all manner 
of ways. William Shabp. 
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SOME BOOKS ABOUT JAPAN. 

Noto: an Unexplored Curlier of Japan. By 
Percival Lowell. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Noto is certainly a 
suggestive name, and it suggested to Mr. 
Percival Lowell womanliness and will. Why 
this should have increased his desire to go there 
is not so apparent; but luckily it did, and he 
went. Luckily, that is, for those who like his 
book, as many will; not luckily altogether for 
himself, for Noto was not much of a place, 
after all, viewed in the light of an unknown 

f oal for a sentimental joumeyer. What must 
ave been a greater disappointment was to find 
that an enterprising European, perhaps himself 
a sentimental joumeyer, had been there before 
him. Alas 1 unbeaten tracks have become 
scarcer in Japan since the voyages and travels 
of Miss Bird. But Mr. Percival Lowell is a 
traveller whose disappointments are taken with 
a light heart; for Ins pleasure consists so much 
in seeking, that it is comparatively independent 
of what it finds. On what he calls the two 
great principles, “ that pursuit is itself the 
prize, and that the means justifies the end,” 
he was content to have made his journey, even 
though Noto was not quite so unexplored or 
quite so unlike other places as he had fondly 
hoped. At all events the exclusion was new 
to him, and he has made it new to his readers, 
by the freshness with which he has preserved his 
impressions, and the felicitous language in 
which he often expresses them. Noto, indeed, 
though not unknown, was sufficiently out of 
the way and difficult of access to make a visit 
romantic and worthy of record. It lies on the 
west coast of Niphon ; and the journey from 
Tokyo is long and has to be performed by every 
variety of conveyance, including railway, horse 
railway and jinrinkisha, with passages of 
pedestrianism. The way traverses ranges of 
high mountains, some of which strike sheer 
into the sea, and have to be circumvented by 
giddy roads sliced on the face of the rocks. If 
on the whole the journey outward proved 
uneventful and the goal insignificant, the former 
was not without pleasant incident, nor the latter 
without food for reflection. The fine and 
strange scenery, the experiences of the different 
inns and tea-houses, the old ladies watching 
the fish-traps on the inland sea of Noto, the 
charming manners of male and female, and the 
odd fellow-travellers in their strange variety of 
costume between European and Japanese, 
variegate Mr. Lowell’s pages with life and 
colour. Moreover, if the spirit of adventure 
was somewhat disappointed in going, it had its 
revenge on the return. Here the traveller, to 
the temporary distress of himself, but the 
permanent delight of his readers, got into real 
difficulties and dangers on the snow mountains, 
and narrowly escaped being brought back to 
Tokyo in custody of the police. All these 
troubles Mr. Lowell appears to have borne with 
an equal mind. Clearly what has happened in 
the day vexes not over much the soul which 
can take comfort of its imagination. Many of 
the passages in the book remind us of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, as when Mr. Lowell writes: 

“ Twilight is the time of times to arrive any¬ 
where. Any spot, be it ever so homely, seems home¬ 
like then. The dusk has snatched from you the 
silent companionship of nature, to leave you 
poignantly alone. It is the hour when a man 
draws closer to the one he loves, and the hour when 
he mosts shrinks from himself, though he wants 
another near. It is then the rays of the house 
lights wander abroad and appear to beckon the 
homeless in; and that must be, in truth, a sorry 
hostelry to seem such to him.” 

Throughout, this little book is well written and 
in excellent taste. It is various, too, vivid 
description alternating with epigram, and 
shrewdness with poetical feeling. Indeed, Mr. 


Lowell bursts into poetry itself now and then, 
though his verse is not of so high a quality as his 
prose. The book can be safely recommended to 
all those who love Japan, or literature, or 
both. 

Jajianese (Hrls and Women. By Alice Mabel 
Bacon. (Gay & Bird.) The Japanese cannot 
complain of any want of interest on the part of 
Western nations as to themselves and their 
country. It is true that their juseiuating art 
has had, perhaps, the lion’s share of attention; 
but, nevertheless, their history, their religions, 
their habits and customs, their industries and 
their literature, the geograjihy and natural 
history of their country, have undergone a not 
less thorough scrutiny by travellers, men of 
science, and philosophers of Europe and 
America. So tine is this, that a book like the 
present, which, to a certain extent, covers new 
ground, and adds not a little to our previous 
knowledge of the Land of the Sun, is a welcome 
surprise. It cannot, indeed, be said that 
Japanese girls and women are entirely unknown 
to us. We are very familiar with their out¬ 
ward appearance; we know their beautiful 
costumes to a hairpin, and their various types 
of beauty, from the Daimio’s wife to the inn¬ 
keeper’s daughter. Even those who have never 
left London or Paris can picture to themselves 
with confidence t he charming maimers of the tea¬ 
house girl and the blandishments of the geisha. 
Nor can anyone have read the many translations 
of Japanese stories and dramas without knowing 
something of the character of Japanese women, 
especially in the days of old Japan. But of the 
domestic life of the Japanese woman of to-day, 
of her education, her principles, and her 
fortunes, we have little or no knowledge. Why 
this particular plot of the Japanese field should 
have remained so long untilled, it is not diffi¬ 
cult to divine. It required the hand of 
a woman; and few Western women, with 
the necessary opportunities and inclinations 
for the study, have resided for sufficient time 
in the country'. The author of this little book 
appears to have been the first to have set about 
the tusk with the necessary qualifications. In 
accepting as authoritative accounts of Japan 
by persons foreign to the country, one may be 
pardoned for a little scepticism, especially when 
thoy purport to divulge the secrets of the inner 
life. The reader is very much at the mercy of 
his instructor, and experience has shown the 
danger of implicit confidence. But in the 
present case there is little cause for caution, 
and our suspicions are, to a great extent, dis¬ 
armed by the modesty of the preface, in which 
the writer tells us that this work is by no means 
entirely her own, that it is largely the result of 
interchange of thought with Japanese ladies, 
that it has been carefully revised and criticised 
by Miss Ume Tsuda, teacher of English in the 
Peeresses’ School in Tokyo, and by Mr. Griffis, 
the author of The Mikado's Empire. But 
the book has little need of such credentials. 
The Japanese girl, like everything else in 
Japan, is in a state of transition. She has 
her high school, and she likes it, finding 
in the discipline less restraint than in the gentle 
round of home duties and ceremonies ; and it is 
a sad day when she has to resign such com¬ 
parative liberty of thought and action. Another 
fear on leaving school is that of marriage ; for 
though a Japanese girl is not forced to marry 
against her will, she is “ expected ” by the 
family to take little time in making up her 
mind, so that she may be off her parents’ hands 
at the age of sixteen or thereabouts. It often 
happens that she takes leave of her school¬ 
fellows to be immediately mated with a man of 
whom she knows little, and for whom she cares 
nothing, and enters on a doubtful career, with 
no prospect at the best of any but a humdrum 
future as wife and mot her. It is evident that 
at present the “ higher education ” is not so 


suitable for her future as that simple but in 
many respects beautiful one, of music, and tea¬ 
making, and flower painting, and etiquette, and 
other pretty and domestic accomplishments, 
which sufficed under the old conditions of Japan 
to make her life happy and contented. Already 
wo learn that she looks upon her lessons in 
otiquette as the least interesting of all, and not 
without feelings of ridicule. Let us hope that 
some means may be found of modifying the too 
great ceremony of Japanese manners without 
destroying their charming ideal of politeness 
and grace. At all events, no one reading this 
book can help feeling a more than common 
interest in the future of Japanese girls and 
women ; but it is not only they that will have 
to change, but their lords and masters, before 
the discordance between the old and new 
civilisations in regard to their position is satis¬ 
factorily arranged. 

Ontamorn. Par Edmond do Goncourt. 
(Paris : Charpentier.) Outamoro or Kita¬ 
gawa Utamaro (which is as though we 
called Titian, Yecellio Titian), is a namo now 
well known among the collectors of Japanese 
chromo-zylographs. He belongs to the palmy 
period about the beginning of this century, when 
the art of printing with coloured wood blocks 
reached a point of beauty and technical per¬ 
fection unattained elsewhere. Utamaro’s ex¬ 
quisite taste in the arrangement of delicate 
colour, the decorative charm of his composi¬ 
tions, the freedom and elegance of the lines of 
his drapery, and the grace of his poses, make 
his works objects of desire to the collector. lie 
belonged to what is known as ‘‘the popular 
school of Japaueso art.” Ho had the sumo 
master as Hokusai. He illustrated novelettes; 
he was a marvellous draughtsman of birds and 
flowers and insects; but his chief speciality 
was in depicting the manners and appearance 
of that class of women who dwell in the 
“ maisous vertes ” of Yedo. A book which 
consists of a “ Catalogue raisonne,” accompanied 
by a biography which is little more than a 
critical account of the different works of a 
Jajianese artist, is of interest to a comparatively 
small class; and it is not a little remarkable as 
a sign of the ardour with which the study of 
Japanese art has been lately pursued in Europe 
that this volume should have already reached 
its second thousand. Part of this success may¬ 
be due to the popularity of the veteran author, 
Mr. Edmond de Goncourt, who, though past the 
age of seventy, has entered with a light heurt 
upon an undertaking which might daunt a 
younger man. The author of so many books 
on the arts of his own country in the eighteenth 
century proposes to write (if fate allow him) a 
series of no less than thirteen volumes on 
“ L’Art Japonais du XVIII C Siccle,” of which 
this is the first. It will be the wish of all that 
he may live to complete the task. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The most interesting announcement for the 
coming season that wo have as yet heard of 
is a volume of poems by' Mr. W. E. II. Lecky, 
which Messrs. Longmans have in the press. 

Eon some time before his death, Mr. William 
Blades was engaged on a History of Printing, 
which was intended for publication in the 
“ Book Lovers’ Library.” The work grew 
under the author’s hands till it became too 
large for this series. The volume was prac¬ 
tically completed before Mr. Blades’s death; 
but it will be edited by Mr. Talbot B. Reed, 
who will now add to the volume a memoir of 
the author, and a list of his contributions to 
literature on the subject of printing. The work 
will be published by- Mr. Elliot Stock, in crown 
quarto size, and will be copiously illustrated. 
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Messrs. Longmans will publish, at the end 
of the present month, the third and concluding 
volume of Mr. 8. B. Gardiner’s Student’s History 
of England, covering the period from 168!) to 
1885. Soon afterwards they will have ready 
a companion Atlas of English History. In 
addition to historical maps of the British Isles, 
and plans of battles and sieges, it will contain 
maps of foreign countries which have been the 
scenes of events connected with English history, 
while the colonial development of the race also 
receives recognition. Some of the maps have 
been specially prepared for this atlas; and all 
have been carefully revised, and in some cases 
corrected, by Mr. Gardiner himself. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnensctietn will shortly 
publish a History of Tithes , by the Bev. H. W. 
Clarke. The volume, which takes Selden’s 
classical work of the same title (1<> 18) as its 
chief authority, will contain somo trenchant 
criticisms on Lord Selbome’s book, and for the 
first time publish important statistics of the 
gross aggregate amount of the revenues of the 
Church of England, derived from the new 
parliamentary return compiled in the office of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

A representative collection of stories of all 
ages and all countries is about to be published 
by Messrs. Cassell & Co. under the title 
of The World of Romance, edited by “ Q,” and 
illustrated with original engravings. Part I. 
will be issued with the October magazines at 
the end of this month. 

With the issue for October, which commences 
Vol. III., The Exjmitory Times will be enlarged 
to double its present size. An arrangement has 
been made with Mr. Pinches, of the British 
Museum, to write a series of articles dealing 
with the Old Testament and the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions. He will go over the whole field 
of discovery in this department, incorporating 
and correcting Schrader’s latest edition, and 
adding the new material which has been made 
available since it was published. Prof. Sayce 
will write upon “The Higher Criticism and the 
Monuments,” the first article appearing in 
October. The same number will contain an 
article by Prof. Caspar Bene Gregory, of 
Leipzig, dealing with the teaching of theslogy 
in that university. Arrangements have also 
been made for articles upon English literature 
in its religious and ethical aspects : Prof. Henry 
Jones, of University College, North Wales, will 
write on Browning, and Miss Woods, of Clifton 
High School, on Milton. 

Mr. Hodges has nearly ready for publication 
Narcissa Brendan, a romance in two volumes, 
by Mr. Edward Peacock. 

Dr. George Macdonald’s new novel, The 
Eliijht of a Shadoir, will be published by Messrs. 
Kegan Paul, Triibner & Co. 

Messrs. Henry & Co. will publish in 
October a new novel, by Mr. George Moore, in 
one volume, entitled Vain Fortune, with illus¬ 
trations by Mr. Maumee Grieffenhagen. 

Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. will 
publish next week a new sensational story in 
their “ Loudon Library,” entitled Sir Ralph’s 
Secret, by Mr. James Maclaren Cobban. 

Messrs. Ward & Downey have a new 
work by Mr. Fogerty in the press, called 
Mr. Jocko, after an educated ape, around whom 
are grouped a number of curious characters, 
chiefly connected with a travelling circus. The 
story is intended to illustrate the teaching of 
Darwin, and is written from an agnostic point 
of view, recognising “ Mr. Jocko ” as an 
amiable member of the great human family. 
The book will be published simultaneously in 
America under the new copyright law. 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus will publish 
shortly a volume of poems by Miss Mathilde 
Blind, entitled Dramas in Miniature. 


A third series of poems for recitation by larger drafts upon the volume of one hundred 
Messrs. Aylmer & Gowiug, entitled Ballads of Epigrams which was published at Liverpool 
the Tower, will shortly be published by Messrs. (Gilbert G. Walmsley) in 1884. 

Gritfith, Farran, Okeden, & Welsh. The book 

will be dedicated to Sir Edwin Arnold. - 

The next volumes of the “ Social Science ORIGINAL VERSE. 

Series ” (Sonnenschein) will be The London 
Programme, by Mr. Sidney Webb, dealing with 

the water and gas companies, markets, docks, Tuf. tide has ebbed, and we a little baud 
tramways, hospitals, poor law, housing of the a l? ne u P° n the silent sand: 

K»er* •T* ■ 

1 he Modern blaze in nclation to society and the j e ^ 1 

Individual, by M. Paul Leroy Beaulieu. To show where once the eager waters spread? 

Messrs. Dioby & Long have now ready, J T he ^igoroiis life is gone—we soitly tread, 
under the title of Up Stream and about Town, ttrthd" 0 aWC ’ 0nr carele5B lau 8 Wer 

the hmuorous reminiscences of a boating man, B the s ’ tem grandeur of the bare ^ chuled . 
containing character-sketches of his com- ^ 

panions and persons ho has met. *., . ... , , * 

The tide has ebbed, and we who saw it flow 

We are informed that the sixth edition of Lamenting ask, “ Ah, wherefore dost thou go, 

Mr. Jose]di Hatton’s By Order of the Czar was Old ocean, hiding in thy southern caves, 
sold within a fortnight, and that a seventh While all the north laments thy ebbing waves?” 


sold ■within a fortnight, and that a seventh y hue all the north laments thy ebbing wave 
edition is now in the press. Mr. Hatton is one far-off whispers from th’ horizon come, 
of those whom the new American law will that hither, thither roam, 

benefit; for, while ro less than three pirated Children of men,’twixt heaven and earth ye go 
editions were brought out of By OrdJif the ^^^^0^1 
( zar, he has already arranged for the copyright Until from earth’s vibration ye are freed, 
of his new novel, 1 he Princess Mazaroff, which why wonder Ocean has its ebb and flow, 
will appear both here and m New York early While Man alternates still’twixt Weal and Woe ? ” 
in October. _ T m 


Beatrix L. Tollemache. 
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Mr. Frank Murray, of Derby, Leicester, 

and Nottingham, has now ready for issue to -.' .— -- 

subscribers a littie volume of prose by Mr. B. 

Le Gallienne. The edition is limited to 250 OBITUARY. 

copies, all of which, we hear, were taken up Sydney williams. 

before publication. j T ; g witli much regret that we record the death 

Some interesting information respecting the of Mr. Edmund Sydney Williams, in whom 
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life and works of Miss Olive Schreiner is given 
in the September number of Beauty’s Queens, 
together with a portrait. 

The English Dialect Society has sent out 
three of its publications for 1891, viz., Rutland 
Words, by the Bev. Christopher Wordsworth; 
a supplement to the Sheffield Glossary, by Mr. 
Sidney O. Addy; and an essay on Ablaut in the 
Modern Dialects of the South of England, trans¬ 
lated from the German of Dr. Karl Bulbring by 
Mr. A. W. Badham. A fourth volume will be 
issued later in the year. 


liberal studies—alike in theology, in philosophy, 
and in orientalism—have lost a devoted sup¬ 
porter. For three years (1871-73) he was tho 
publisher of the Academy, and he always con¬ 
tinued to be a friend to its interests. He died 
at his residence, Blackbrook, near Bickley, Kent, 
in the morning of Tuesday, September 1, in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age. 

Mr. Williams was bom at Beeston, in Not¬ 
tinghamshire, on January 26, 1817 ; but in the 
following year he was taken to Hamburg by 
his father, who had been appointed English 


lued later in the year. 1118 , tatner > , wn ° *** Deen appointed rtngiisli 

teacher at the Johanneum m that city. Hero 
Mr. B. S. Smythf, the Australian manager, be was educated, and thus he acquired that 
and Major Pond, of New York, sailed from knowledge of German which was afterwards to 
England last week to return to their respective be go ugefu i him ] n his business. In 1836 
countries. Mr. Smythe carries away with him he re tumed to England, and became a clerk 
contracts with Mr. Henry M. Stanley (for ^th Messrs. Black & Armstrong, foreign book- 
2?i.°V, er to_April and with Max sellers in London. On the failure of that firm, 

O Bell and M. Paderewsla (for May 1892 to he joined with Mr. Frederick Norgate as pub- 
May 1893). Major Pond has engaged Sir ligherg an d booksellers, under the style of 
Edwin Arnold and Max 0 Bell for the forth- -williams & Norgate, at 14, Henrietta-street, 


coming season (1891-1892) in the United States Covent-garden. The partnership terminated in 
and Canada. Max O Bell, who is engaged by 18 , i4i when M r. Norgate opened a house of his 
both managers, will sail for Australia from San own ^ Bedford-street; and Mr. Williams has 
Francisco on March 31, 1892. since carried on the business alone at the old 

The Duchess of Albany has consented to address. A branch office was opened at Edin- 
open the new buildings forming the extension burgh in 1855. 
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of the Printers’ Almshouses at Wood Green, N., 
at an early date in October. 

Those who huve been unable to obtain a copy 


As a publisher, Mr. Williams did much for 
the cause of liberal theology. Under the 
auspices of the Theological Translation Fund, 
he brought out translations of the most im- 


of Mr. W illiam TV atson’s little volume of poems portant works of advanced German theology, in 
entitled II orelsworth’s Grave —which won such thirty-eight volumes. Though supported at first 
unusual praise from Mr. W. D. Howells in by several prominent English scholars, before 


unusual praise from Mr. W. D. Howells in by several prominent English scholars, before 
Harper’s Magazine, and from Mr. Grant Allen the series was concluded the sole responsibility 
in the I ortniijhtly Rtviexu —may be glad to know rested upon him. Later, he was entrusted by 
that Mr. Fisher Unwin has just published a the Hibbert Trustees with the publication of 
new edition of it in his “Cameo Series.” For the works written under their patronage, in- 
the benefit of (the bibliographer of the future, eluding the valuable series of Hibbert Lectures, 
we add that two pieces, both of a somewhat j£ e also published most of the works of Miss 


the benefit of ,the bibliographer of the future, eluding the valuable series of Hibbert Lectures, 
we add that two pieces, both of a somewhat j£ e also published most of the works of Miss 
personal nature, which appeared in the first Francos Power Cobbe. In philosophy, it is 


edition, are now omitted; while four new ones 
are added—“ In Laleham Churchyard,” “ The 
Glimpse,” “ A Child’s Hair,” and “Ireland.” 
At the sumo time tho number of Epigrams has 


sufficient to say that he was the publisher of 
Mr. Herbert Spencor, and of the quarterly 
psychological journal, Mind. His own interest 
in education led him to issue a large number of 


been increased from twenty to forty-seven, by | school-books, chiefly for the use of teachers of 
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French and German. Among his recent books, 
we may specially wentiun Mr. Charles Booth’s 
exhaustive studies of The Labour and Life of 
the People. 

Mr. Williams had a wide knowledge of 
German literature, and also many friends in 
Germany. As a young man, he frequently 
wrote reviews of German books in the Foreiyn 
Quarterly Review ; and in his old age he took 
pleasure in forming a valuable collection of 
books relating to “ Reynard the Fox.” Ho 
acted as agent for Baron Tauchnitz, and inter¬ 
mediary in his negotiations with British authors. 
Among his other German friends may be men¬ 
tioned Prof. Pauli, the historian; Prof. Albrecht 
Weber, the veteran orientalist; and Prof. Th. 
Aufrecht, of Bonn. 

As a man, Mr. Williams was very amiable 
and loyal in his friendships. Many will re¬ 
member with mingled feelings the pleasant 
hours they have passed at his home. Though 
a keen man of business, he was always 
generous in his treatment both of authors and 
of his employees. While be lived in London he 
devoted much of his spare time to the affairs 
of the German Hospital at Dalston, of which he 
was a director, and in which he took a great 
interest all through his life. 

He leaves a widow (a sister of Sydney Dobell) 
and a family of seven children. His two sons 
will continue the business. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

KYD’S “ SPANISH TRAGEDY.” 

London : Aug. 31, 1891. 

In the Academy of August 22, Dr. A. 
Brandi calls attention to a copy of this play in 
the University Library at Gottingen bearing 
the following title-page:— 

“ The Spanish Tragedie, containing the lamentable 
end of Don Horatio, and Bel-imperia: with the 
pittifull death of old Hieronimo. Newly corrected 
and amended of such grosso faults as passed in the j 
first impression. London, printed by Abell Jeffes 
[not ‘ Totfes ’ as printed throughout in Herr 
Brandi’s note], and are to be sold by Edward 
White, 1594.” 


The title-page of the undated edition, 
printed by Allde, and reprinted by Hawkins in 
his Oriyiii of the Enylish Drama, is identical 
with the above, except in the imprint, which 
has:—“ At London, Printed by Edward Allde, 
for Edward White.” 

This undated edition is conjecturally dated in 
the British Museum Catalogue, and by some 
bibliographers, as also of 1594; hut if we 
follow the history of the play in the Stationers’ 
Register we can, I think, pretty accurately 
determine the date of the Allde edition, and 
prove it to be much later than that of the 
Gottingen copy. 

The play was entered to Abell Jeffes on 
October 0, 1592. When he first printed it, and 
how many editions he issued, wo have no means 
of knowing : the 1594 copy at Gottingen is the 
only one that has come down to us. And 
note, that ho did not print this edition for 
Edward White; in 1594 White merely acted 
as his salesman. Jeffes, indeed, retained 
his right in the play until August 13, 1599, 
when he assigned it to William White; and 
accordingly in this same year we have an 
edition with the imprint “ At London, Printed 
by William White, dwelling in Cow-lane, 1599.” 
The only other alteration W. White made in 
Jeffes’s title-page was to refer to the faults of 
the former impression, instead of first impression. 
What connexion, either of relationship or busi¬ 
ness, there was between William White and 
Edward White does not appear; but some there 
must have been, for on August 14,1000, Edward 
White, then warden of the Stationers’ Com¬ 
pany, directed the Sjianish Trayedy, with other 
works, to be set over to Thomas Pavyer. It 
seems obvious, therefore, that at some time 
between William White’s publication and the 
transfer of the play to Pavyor, Edward White 
must have obtained a right to it, and have got 
Allde to print an edition for him. We may 
then, I think, with some confidence date the 
Allde edition as of the year 1000. The earliest 
known edition of Pavyer is dated 1002 ; and in 
it appear for the first time the additions attri¬ 
buted to Ben Jonson. But for the earlier 
unadded-to editions it is clear that the 
Gottingen copy is the most important; and as 
it appears to be unique, it is to be hoped that 
our German cousins will favour us with a 
facsimile reprint of it. 

P. A. Daniel. 


A REMINISCENCE OF LERMONTOFF. 

Ballykilbeg: Sept. 1,1891. 

Among the memories of Lermontoff’s life 
which have appeared in Russia, d propos of the 
fiftieth anniversary of his fatal duel on July 
27, 1841, one story, the truth of which is 
vouched for by General Komaroff, is particu¬ 
larly interesting, as it givos a picture of 
Lermontoff rivalling the mad escapades of his 
own here, Potchorin, among the gorges and 
cliffs of the Caucasus. 

It will be remembered that, for a fierce 
attack on the Emperor Nicholas, in his verses 
on the death of Pushkin, Lermontoff was trans¬ 
ferred from a regiment of the Guards in St. 
Petersburg to one of the companies serving in 
the Caucasus against the Cherkess mountaineers. 
The Russian camp was almost nightly attacked; 
and to venture outside the lines was to court 
capture or death. One day Lermontoff pro¬ 
posed to his brother officers—among whom 
were Pushkin’s brother, and Gleboff, afterwards 
Lermontoff’s second in the duel with Martynoff 
—to arrange a picnic beyond tho lines, where 
their festivities would bo out of earshot of the 
commanding officers. Though extremely dan¬ 
gerous, and contrary to express orders, the 
picnic was agreed to ; and Lermontoff, as pro¬ 
jector of the expedition, led the way to a ravine 


in the mountains, out of sight of the camp, 
lie pointed out a row of figures on the 
edge of the ravine, and explained to the party 
that they were Kayaks, whom he had placed 
there to watch against the Cherkess. A bonfire 
was lit, well-hidden from the camp, but per¬ 
fectly visible to the Cherkess sharpshooters, 
who were hovering round. The officers feasted 
and made merry, and soon forgot the possibility 
of an attack. Lyeff Pushkin and Lermontoff, the 
best talkers of the party, vied with each other 
in brilliant sallies. Lermontoff overflowed with 
sparkling wit and epigram. All night the party 
carried on their revelry, happily unattacked by 
tho Cherkess, till the first grey of morning 
creeping up behind the mountains admonished 
them that it was time to return to camp. Then 
Lermontoff showed his companions the sentinels 
on whose vigilance they had relied for the safety 
of their lives; and the officers saw that their 
faithful Kayak guardians were only old uni¬ 
forms that Lermontoff had stuffed with straw, 
and that the whole party had really been at 
the mercy of the Cherkess all night. 

Charles Johnston. 


“ TALLYIIO ! ” “ IIONNI.” 

Faversliam : Ant*. 27, 1891. 

In Achille Jubinal’s Noureau recueil de Conies, 
Dits et Fabliaux (1839) is “ leDit de la chace du 
don Cerf,” in whicb, when the huntsman’s 
pupil is instructed how to speak to his dogs 
during the hunt, the following lines are 
printed: 

“ Et lor dois dire assez, non po (pen) 

Ra, ra, ra, ra, taho taho ! ” 

Being struck by this, I referred to the original 
MS. from which Jubinal took it (now Bibl. 
Nat. No. 1593), and found that the second lino 
distinctly is 

“ Ta, ta, ta, fa, ta ho, ta ho ! ” 

which, as it seemed to me, gives us the genesis 
of t iyaut —a word which Littre disdained even 
to mention. Even nowadays in Franco it is 
common to set on a dog by crying 11 Ta, ta, 
ta, ta”; and ho is tho same as hon, which we 
have in the cry used in watering a pack of 
hounds: houleau ! which is simply ho ! I'eau ! 

Tayaut must thus be tho combination of tho 
two monosyllabic cries “ta” and “ho,” with 
a liquid y inserted as copula by the organs of 
speech, which y became still more liquid as 11 
in the English “tallyho.” 

In the same Dit (p. 150) is the famous word 
lionni, but in an intransitive sense of “lying 
hid.” The pupil is instructed how to take his 
dogs to where, from information received, he 
believes the stag to be concealed : 

“ Et puis faites cheaus mener 
La on tu cnides, par avis, 

Que li serf doie estre hoimiz." 

All the examples in Littre are of honnir as 
an active verb; but in this (unique ?) instance 
the sense is intransitive, and perhaps an earlier 
meaning. Logically and etymologically “ to 
be put to shame ” and “ to lie hid,” as meanings 
of honnir, are not far apart in human nature. 
Venery retains a number of words in their 
oldest meanings, such as yayner ( = “ guadag- 
nier ” = O.H.G. “ waidanjan ”) ; j mitre, “ to 
browse.” 

It may be added that no less than sixty-two 
other misprints from the MS. were detected in 
the same Dit; and I have been informed by 
a distinguished French expert that Jubinal 
never had his proofs checked from the original 
old MSS. which he copied out, or had copied 
out for him. This may be a useful warning to 
others who may have to use his publications. 

John O’Neill. 
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“ EFENNEIlSlT.” 

Ijondoa: Aug. 81, lb91. 

Prof. Hcmpl’s arguments do not convince me 
that the interpretation “ plain ” is jmssible, or 
that the interpretation “neighbourhood” is 
wrong. 

First, as to the phonology. I never dis¬ 
puted, as Prof. Heuipl seems to suppose, that 
’efenhelt'Su might easily become e/eneMSu. My 
objection was that the doubling of the n was 
not supported by any satisfactory analogy. 
The case of vnntttan is not parallel, if it be true 
that this verb had prefix-stress, because then 
there is a vent cainu for the gemination in this 
case which does not exist in the other. Accord¬ 
ing to Sievers's view of the etymology (which 
Prof. Hempl at first accepted), the stress on 
the prefix is vouched for by the shortening of 
the root vow cl. And though Prof. Hempl now 
rejects Sievers’s hypothesis, he admits that the 
verb at some period assumed prefix-stress 
through analogy. But on that supposition the 
doubling of the n in this word may be explained 
by the accent, and does not justify the 
assumption of a similar doubling in so weak a 
syllable as the second syllable of efen. 

As to the meaning, I must admit that 
Ettmiiller’s “in omni oonvieinia ” looks like a 
rather sophistical evasion of the difficulty. The 
notion which he meant to express was, how¬ 
ever, something like this: “in all the places 
that collectively form the neighbourhood.” On 
this view the force of efen- would bo tho same 
as in M.E. efen-nerta, though I cannot now 
defend the form of my previous remark with 
reference to this word. It still appears to me 
possible that Ettmuller was perfectly right. 
But perhaps we should rather compare rfenneah 
with such later expressions as even now, even 
here , even at han't, even In/ (= close by). 

The positive objections to Prof. Hempl’s 
view, on the ground of meaning, he does not 
attempt to answer. I think most persons will 
feel that “ even-height ” is unlikely to have been 
used for “a plain,” and that the senso “on 
every plain” is not very appropriate to the 
context. On the other hand, if it had happened 
that words had been used unequivocally 
meaning “ in every neighbouring district,” I 
do not think it would have occurred to anyone 
to find any difficulty in the passage. Mr. 
Stevenson thinks “bam” or “cart” is the 
word that would be expected; but he would 
hardly say that the abstract plausibility of 
either suggestion is so overwhelming ns to 
justify its being accepted in tho total absence 
of etymological support. 

Henry Bradley. 


“ TORI'IFY.” 

Marlesford : Aug. 20,1891. 

In to-day's issue of the Academy, p. 174, 
col. 1 , lur/ii/int is Spoken of as “an ugly now 
word.” Certainly it is not beautiful; but 
tov/n'/f/ is hardly “new.” According to Dr. 
Worcester’s Jjivtiomtrg (eds. 1810, 1800, Ac.), it 
occurs in the Edinburgh Ilevirw; and I have at 
hand quotations for it from Landor, Southoy, 
the Saturday Jlevieir of August 20, 18,59, Ac. 
Properly, its spelling is, of course, torjiefy. It 
seemed to me rather too common for insertion 
in a list of “ Some of the Rarer among Old and 
New Verbs in -/)/, Miscellaneous linguully 
and in other respects, as regards their First 
Element,” which I collected in the New York 
Nation of August 7, 1890. 

F. H. 


SCIENCE. 

tick's comparative dictionary of the 

INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 
Vvrgleichendes Wiirterbucli der Indogermaniechcn 

Spravhcn. Part I. lly A. Fiek. Fourth 

Edition. (Gottingen: Yandenhoeck & 

Ivuprecht.) 

It is now more than twenty years ago since 
Prof. Fick created an epoch in tho history 
of scientific philology by tho publication of 
his Comparative Dictionary of the Indo- 
European languages. The work was a 
colossal one ; and there was no other man 
who could have attempted it single-handed, 
much less have carried it out successfully. 
Since it first appeared, rapid strides have 
been made in comparative philology. The 
languages which had already been studied 
have been studied more profoundly, lan¬ 
guages whose Indo-European character was 
still a matter of question have been minutely 
sifted, etymology has submitted to laws 
of increased stringency, old theories and 
assumptions have been overthrown, and a 
wholly new light has been shed on the 
hypothetical “ Parent-speech.” The third 
edition of Fick’s dictionary has long been 
out of print—it is not surprising, therefore, 
that the fourth edition of it is, in many 
respects, a new work. 

It is- no longer possible, even for the 
author, to traverse the vast field of Indo- 
European philology by himself. In the 
Keltic languages he has had the assistance 
of Dr. Whitley Stokes, in the Slavonic 
languages of Prof. Bezzenberger; and in 
the Preface he expresses his rogret that he 
lias not been able to utilise the researches of 
Hiibsehmann in Armenian, and of Gustav 
Meyer in Albanian, as they deserved. 

The volume just published contains a 
short Introduction, in which Prof. Fick sets 
forth, with the lucid conciseness of which he 
is a master, his views in regard to the chief 
questions raised by tho study of comparative 
etymology. Tho table of different sounds 
possessed by the Parent-Speech is not as 
largo as that which is found in the pages of 
Brugmann. Brugmann’s neutral vowol, for 
example, is wanting, and Fick believes that 
the sonant l was unknown to the primitive 
Aryans. He regards the East-Aryan 
f and k as more original than the West- 
Aryan k and velar q ; and he still holds, 
in a modified form, to the theory of tho 
independent growth of the several Indo- 
European languages, which was once the 
subject of so much controversy between 
himself and Johannos Schmidt. These 
languages, he considers, fall into three 
groups, Eastern, Western, and Intermediate, 
each group developing separately and with¬ 
out being influenced by another. If 
Schmidt’s views were correct, 

“the members of the Intermediate group 
would exhibit original linguistic formations, 
peculiar only to it and one or other of the two 
groups on either side of it. In the case of the 
Eastern group, the common stock of words 
would exist in Iranian and Slavonic, Greek and 
Phrygo-Armenian, Teutonic and Lithuanian. I 
find nothing in the common vocabularies of 
theso languages which would indicate a con¬ 
tinual and fruitful contact.” 

The Eastern branch will have been the first 
to separate itself from the mother-speech, i 


The Eastern or Iranian branch, Prof. 
Fick further argues, left the primitive hive 
before agriculture was known to the Aryans, 
or at any rate was developed to any con¬ 
siderable extent. But here I think he depends 
too much upon negative evidence. A nomadic 
life is not favourable to agriculture and the 
retention of agricultural terms in a vocabu¬ 
lary ; and it therefore doos not follow that 
such terms did not exist in the Parent- 
Speech, because the Iranian emigrants no 
longer possessed them when they first be¬ 
come known to us. Upon negative evidence 
only we should be obliged to maintain that 
the primitive Aryans were unacquainted 
with seas, lakos, or rivers; and yet the 
existence of a word for “ boat ” in both 
the Eastern and Western branches of the 
Indo-European family of speech shows that 
such a conclusion would be false. We 
must wait to see what light M. de Morgan 
will have thrown upon the subject by his 
excavations in the prehistoric tumuli of 
Northern Persia. 

Prof. Fick does not touch upon the ques¬ 
tion, which has of late been so greatly 
exercising the minds of the anthropologists : 
who were the primitive Aryans, the original 
speakers of the Indo-European languages, 
and from whence did they come ? Nor does 
he refer to Penka’s suggestion, that the 
leading phonetic differences which mark off 
one Indo-European language from another 
are due to the inability of a conquered popu¬ 
lation to pronounce the language of their 
masters. Prof. Rhys has recently based an 
ingenious theory upon this suggestion in 
order to account for the transformation of 
qu into p. 

I wish I could find space to reproduce 
Prof. Fick’s words upon the nature of roots. 
But I must content myself with quoting a 
passage from the Hindu grammarian Bhar- 
trihari, which shows that even in India 
protests have been raised against the gram¬ 
matical system which Bopp introduced into 
Europe, and translated into the materialistic 
terms of European logic. 

“The significant element in language is tho 
sentence, not the letter or the word. Individual 
words have as little real existence as roots, 
stems, or suffixes; like these, words are tho 
artificial creations of the grammarian, whose 
object is to assist the defective intelligence.” 

After this I find it difficult to understand 
Prof. Fick’s attitude in regard to the primi¬ 
tive Indo-European suffixes ; what proof is 
there, or can there be, that they were ever 
separable from the forms to which they 
belong, much more that they were ever 
independent words ? 

It is clear, however, that throughout his 
linguistic researches he has his eye fixed, 
not so much upon obscure questions 
such as these, as upon the great prob¬ 
lems of anthropology, to which comparative 
philology ought to be a helpful handmaid. 
The late tendency of the science has been 
to forgot the larger questions which occu¬ 
pied the thoughts of a former generation, 
and to dwell too exclusively upon minor 
points of detail. It is good to be reminded 
occasionally that this is not the whole duty 
of the linguistic student. Something more 
is demanded from him than a knowledge of 
phonology and an acquaintanceship with 
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the latest hypothesis as to the etymology of 
the Greek av. 

I must not omit to say that the volume of 
Prof. Fick’s Dictionary just published con¬ 
tains three comparative vocabularies, one 
of the Parent-speech, another of the Eastern, 
and the third of the Western European periods 
of linguistic unity; and, in conclusion, I 
must express a hope that he will not object 
to my having used in reference to it the two 
expressions Indo-European and Aryan, the 
lirst to denote the languages of the Iudo- 
Iranian and European family of speech, 
the second to denote their original speakers. 
The term “ Toutarian,” which he proposes 
in placo of “Indo-European” or “ Indo- 
Germanic,” is excellent; but I amafraid that 
it is now too late to hope for its general 
acceptance. 

A. H. Sayoe. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DISCOVERIES OF TIIE AMERICAN EXPEDI¬ 
TION TO BABYLONIA. 

London : August 22, 1SIU. 

In a letter from Constantinople, dated 
July 27, Dr. Peters, the enthusiastic chief of 
the American expedition to Babylonia, has 
communicated to mo some of the important 
discoveries which he made in the course of his 
explorations. Dr. Peters having kindly given 
me permission to publish the contents of his 
interesting letter, I beg leave herewith to com¬ 
municate the substance of the more important 
parts, with translations of the inscriptions 
quoted, and a few comments thereon, expressing 
to him my thanks for the privilege accorded. 

Dr. Peters says :— 

“The fact has already been published that we 
found at Niffer, during the first year of our work, 
a stamp of Naram-Sin. The second year I found 
another stamp of the same king, and two of Sarpon 
his father. I also found three door sockets with 
votive inscriptions of Sargon of Agauo. . . . 

At about the Sargon level we found several inscrip¬ 
tions of another king, apparently, therefore, of 
about the same age, who seems to be unknown. 
Here is one of his inscriptions on an alabaster vase 
from the temple of Bel.” 

Dr. Peters here gives a copy of an archaic 
Babylonian inscription which I read as 
follows :— 

“ Brimus (or Urumus) 
king 

of the earth ” (or “ the universe ”), 
in Babylonian : Eri-mn-n* hnjal his. 

As is now well known, the date of Sargon of 
Agade (formerly rend Agane) is generally 
accepted as being about 3800 DC., his son 
Naram-Sin having reigned about 3730. 
Erimus or Urumus probably reigned, as Dr. 
Peters indicates, about the same period, and 
his name is a welcome addition to our know¬ 
ledge. Dr. Peters’s discoveries prove, more¬ 
over, that the city of Niffer was one of the 
most ancient in Babylonia, a fact which is also 
confirmed by the newly-found Akkadian (or 
Sumerian) story of the Creation, published by 
me in the Academy, in which Niffer is the first 
city mentioned by name. The style of the 
inscription is the same as that of the inscrip¬ 
tions of Sargon of Agade already known. 

Dr. Peters then continues:— 

“ Here is also a rude inscription found on 
several door sockets of about the same period . . .” 

The text which he gives I translate as 
follows : “ (To) Bel, his beloved king, Garde (') 
has dedicated (this) ” ( Ellilla , ln;/al kiaga-ni 
yank mnuaru). The text is in five lines, and 
spems to be perfect. The reading Garde, 


though doubtful, is very probable. There is, 
however, no indication whether it is a royal 
name or not. 

“ Among the curious and interesting finds from 
the temple of Bel arc a number cf votive inscrip-’ 
tions, chiefly on lapis-lazuli, agate, and a clialk- 
like white stone, so soft that it had to be covered 
with a kind of enamel. These are all from one 
room, in a series of booths or shops before ttie 
temple, had all been contained in one box, and 
were in various stages of completion, showing, 
perhaps, that this was the shop of a vendor or 
manufacturer of ‘objets de piete.’ The inscrip¬ 
tions on tlie bulk of these belong to Kurignl/.u, son of 
Bnruaburiash, but the largest mid moat important 
of the series bears the name of a king. . . . He 
should be approximately of the period of Kuri- 
gal/.u, and he bears the title ‘king of Babylon.’ ” 

The name which Dr. Peters gives I read 
Kadasmau-Turgu (written Kn-da-as-ma-tni- 
tnr-ijii), a variant reading of which {Kn-<tn-us- 
man-tu-nr-g n) occurs on a small lapis-lazuli 
tablet. Another similar name, Kndasman-Bel 
( Ka-da-as-ma-(in-(D.P.)Prl ), occurs on an 
agate tablet of the same series. 

This find of Dr. Peters is most important, for 
it furnishes us with the names of two Kassite 
kings, one wholly, the other partially, new. 
The name Kadasman-Bfl is evidently the same 
as that hitherto transcribed as Kara-Bel (by 
comparison.with such names as Kara-Murudas, 
&e.). The reason of this misreading is that the 
first element of the name, as known before, 
was written differently, and was regarded as 
composed of two characters— ha and am (!-). 
Really, however, it consists of three, and is to 
be read Kadisman or Kndesuian, the whole, 
Kadasman (Kadesnmn, Kadisman)-Ihi, mean¬ 
ing “ (my) trust is Bel.”* At present a precise 
date for these two rulers, Kadasman-Turgu and 
Kadasman-Bel, cannot be ventured on ; but, as 
they were found along with a small tablet 
bearing the name of Nazi-Murutta (=Nazi- 
Murattas), son of Durri-galzu (about 13-13 B.e.), 
they probably reigned about that time. Dr. 
Peters adds with regard to this series that “ ono 
very pretty agate amulet bore on one side a 
finely cut inscription of Dungi, king of Ur, and 
on the other side a less finely worked inscrip¬ 
tion of Kurigolzu ( = Durri-galzu) ’’—a com¬ 
bination interesting from more than one point 
of view. 

Dr. Peters then describes the inscriptions of 
Znr-Sin or Amar-Sin, which he found “in a 
small two-roomed construction before the great 
wall of the temple of Bel." They wore on two 
diorite door-sockets, one at the outer and the 
other at the inner door. The bricks of the 
building also bear bis name. 

At Mugheir (or Mu/.eyyer) Dr. Peters found 
a brick “ dedicated to the god (Ni-suni [!']), bis 
king, by Kuri-galzu ” (Durri-galzu), “ restorer 
of En-lil-la,” the powerful king, “king of 
Sumer and Akkad,” &c. Dr. Peters then 
says : 

“At Mugheir the natives had been digging out 
bricks for use either in building the new dam 
across the Uindiyeh canal, or for the purpose of 
building in Nasriyeh, opposite Mugheir, across the 
Euphrates. Lying outlie surface 1 found a diorite 
door socket with a fine inscription of Ganiil-Siu, 
which the Arabs had been trying to c-tl'ace by 
backing away the surface. A larger inscription on 
a block of stone had been entirely destroyed. 
Four brief and identical inscriptions of (I - r- Ban), 
the same which occurs on the bricks of the Zig- 
gurat, were in various stages of eifacement. The 
Turkish law absolutely forbids you to carry off 
such objects for yourself; and the sad experience 
of explorers shows that if you attempt to have 
them placed in the museum at Constantinople you 
involve yourself in manifold difficulties and ex¬ 
penses, and at the end they limy never arrive at 


* It is not improbable that kadaiman is really 
two words, noun and pronoun, in which case kadai 
would mean “ trust,” and man “ any.” 


their destination. In Trak inscribed bricks are as 
the sands of the sea for number ; but you may not 
take them, and the government will not give them 
transport to Constantinople. It is altogether a 
sad spectacle of waste and destruction.” 

Dr. Peters seems to have had very fair sue* 
cess in his explorations, and is greatly to b° 
congratulated on the important discoveries h° 
has made. It is to bo hoped that he will soon 
bo able to give them to the world, as they are 
of more than usual interest and value. 

Tiif.o. G. Pinches. 

P.S.—The name of King Erimus or Urumus 
seems also to occur on some fragments from 
Sippara (Abu-habbali) which Dr. Jensen has 
lately copied; but, if so, the name must, Dr. 
Jensen thinks, have been written Erimusu (or 
Unmiusu). 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

It may be remembered that in the spring 
of 1SS8 Prof. Oliver Lodge gave two lectures on 
lightning conductors before the Society of 
Arts, in which lie promulgated several revo¬ 
lutionary views on the subject, and supported 
them by a series of direct experiments with 
Leyden jars. The experiments also branched 
off into a study of electric waves, a subject 
which was being simultaneously worked at in 
Germany by Ilertz. At the British Association 
meeting in Bath that same year Prof. Lodge’s 
views were gooduaturedly controverted by Mr. 
W. II. Preece, partly for the purpose of raising 
a discussion and partly because some of them 
were rather startling. Since then more com¬ 
plete communications from Prof. Lodge to the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers and to many 
scientific periodicals, and in particular a recent 
paper read before the Royal Society, are held 
to have fairly substantiated the new views. 
We understand that during the present year he 
has been engaged in welding together the 
principal portions of all this literature, with 
sundry additions, and that Messrs. Whittaker 
it Co. will issue it as a large volume of their 
“Specialist’s” series in the course of the 
autumn. 

A Nate ha r, History of Gloi’cester, by 
Mr. C. A. Mitchell, will shortly be published 
by Messrs. Kogan Paul, Triibner & Co. 

The executors of the estate of the late 
William B. Ogden, the first mayor of Chicago, 
have selected the University of Chicago as one 
of the beneficiaries. The gift, which will 
amount to from three hundred thousand to 
half a million dollars, will endow a separate 
department of the university, to be called tlio 
Ogden Scientific School, its purpose being to 
furnish graduate students with facilities for 
scientific investigation by courses of lectures 
and laboratory practice. The income of the 
money is to bo devoted to the payment of 
salaries and fellowships, and to the maintenance 
of laboratories in physics, chemistry, biology, 
geology, and astronomy. A large share of the 
time of the professors in the school is to bo 
given to original investigation, and encourage¬ 
ment of various kinds is to be furnished them 
to publish the results of their investigations, a 
portion of the funds being set apart for this 
purpose. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The “statutory” International Congress of 
Orientalists held its first general meeting on 
Tuesday, September 21, at 11 a.m., in thelnner 
Temple Hall. In the absence of Lord Dufierin, 
an opening address was delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. Charles Taylor, Master of St. John’s Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge. The reading of papers and 
other sectional work lias since been going on 
continuously in, the Inner Temple, and also in 
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the rooms of tho Law Institution, Chaneery- 
Ittue. Among the papers road we may mention 
two as of special interest: on a little-known 
race of dwarfs in tho Atlas Mountains, Morocco, 
by Mr. R. G. Haliburton; and “ Prehistoric 
Discoveries near Bellary, Southern India,” by 
Mr. F. Fawcett. The latter was illustrated by 
a collection of stone implements, mostly of a 
distinct neolithic character, and also by a series 
of photographs of rock-drawings representing 
men and animals. 

The attempt to revivo the old Oriental 
Translation Fund by donation and subscription 
having failed, it has been decided, with tho 
sanction of the council of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, to bring out certain translated volumes 
under their patronage. The first volume of 
this series—a full and complete translation of 
the first two parts of Mirkhond’s Raiizut-ns- 
Sa/a, or Garden of Purity, containing the 
Histories of Prophets, Kings, and Khalifs—will 
be ready for delivery at the end of October. 
The volume contains the Moslem versa, a of our 
Bible stories from the creation of genii before 
Adam up to the death of Aaron. Details con¬ 
cerning the proposed arrangements for the 
series will be found in the editor’s preface. 
As only a limited number of this series will be 
printed, intending purchasers can have copies 
cither of this volume, or of the entire series, 
reserved for them on sending their names and 
addresses to Mr. F. F. Arbuthnot, 18, Park- 
lane, London, W. 

FINE ART. 

GRAECO-ROMAN INFLUENCE ON THE 

VIVIUSA TION OF ANCIENT INDIA. 

U N'T)FI! this title, Mr. Tincent A. Smith, of tho 
Bengal Civil Service—already known to Oriental 
scholars for his Index to the Reports of the 
Archaeological Survey, and for his Catalogue 
of the Gupta coins—has published a paper in 
the ■Tourna' of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
which deserves attention alike for the abund¬ 
ance of the material collected, and for the 
ingenuity of some of its conclusions. 

Mr. Smith starts with the proposition laid 
down long ago by James Fergusson—that the 
introduction into India of stone instead of wood 
for both architecture and sculpture was due to 
tho influence of Alexander’s successors upon the 
Mauryan dynasty of Chandra Gupta and 
Asoka. Iudeed, he extends this proposition to 
other fields of civilisation: 

“I do not know any historical problem more 
startling at first sight than that propounded by the 
sudden and simultaneous first appearance in Iudip. 
during the third century li.c. of long documents 
in two diverse highly-developed alphabets, of stone 
architecture, stone sculpture, chronological eras, 
inscribed coins, aud a missionary state religion.” 
But the greater part of his paper is limited to 
architecture and sculpture, and still further 
limited to tho architecture and sculpture of one 
tract and one period. 

On the present occasion, he says little about 
the stylo of sculpture called Indo-Persian, 
which is represented throughout Northern 
India by inscribed monoliths, surmounted by 
the figure of an animal; or about the manifestly 
Hellenic sculptures which have been found at 
Buddha Gaya and Mathura; or abont the 
modified Doric pillar which seems to have 
characterised the early architecture of Kashmir. 
He confines himself almost entirely to the 
numerous remains, all of a very similar class, 
which have been found in the neighbourhood 
of Peshawar, on the extreme north-western 
frontier. This tract is now known as the 
Yusufzai country, from its Afghan inhabitants, 
many of whom are still independent of English 
jurisdiction. Its ancient name was Gandhara; 
and it included the great cities of Pnrushapura, 
Hashtnagar, Taxilu, aud Manikyala, 
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Of these Gandhara sculptures Mr. Smith 
gives a full account, togetbor with a biblio¬ 
graphy. The principal collection of them is 
in the Lahore Museum, of which there seems to 
be no adequate catalogue. Dr. Anderson has 
compiled a careful catalogue of the collection 
next in importance, that in the India Museum, 
Calcutta. There are also examples in the 
British Museum, at South Kensington, and in 
tho Oriental Institute at Woking. The first 
Englishmen to describe these sculptures were 
the late Sir E. Clive Bay ley and General James 
Abbott; but tho attention they have attracted 
in Europe is mainly due to the exhibition of 
them by Dr. Leitner in 1870, and to the illus¬ 
trated publications of Major Cole. 

Mr. Smith begins by distinguishing among 
these sculptures. In a class by themselves he 
places the pillars of the Ionic order, such as 
those which Sir A. Cunningham disinterred on 
the site of Taxila, together with a number of 
coins of King Azes, whose date is approximately 
30-20 li. c. To this same class Mr. Smith would 
assign a statuette of Athene, in good Greek 
style, which happens to be almost identical in 
attitude with the goddess as represented on the 
coins of the same Azes. These he admits to be 
Indo-Hollenic, properly so-called, and to date 
from the beginning of the Christian era. 

With regard to the other and much more 
numerous class, Mr. Smith has a novel theory 
of his own, which may be summed up in the 
word “ Indo-Roman.” This conclusion he 
bases upon two converging lines of evidence— 
the character of the sculpture and the probable 
date. First, the style of architecture is 
throughout of the Corinthian order of a very 
florid type, which finds its closest analogy in 
the ornamentation of the buildings of Palmyra 
and Baalbek. Yet more notable is the intro¬ 
duction of small human figures among the 
acanthus leaves, which has an exact parallel in 
the Baths of Caracalla. Again, the bas-reliefs 
representing the birth or death of Buddha, 
the mythological monstrosities, the comic 
friezes — all alike imitate Greek art of 
Romanised type. Fergusson had already 

observed that some of the Gandhara sculptures 
might be mistaken for early Christian works. 
Mr. Smith, after a careful comparison of photo¬ 
graphs, gives some fifteen examples of sculptures 
on sarcophagi in the Catacombs which bear the 
closest resemblance to the Gandhara bas-reliefs. 

The intrinsic evidence of date is unfortunately 
very meagre, and also ambiguous. The few 
inscriptions found in the Gandhara region are 
all writton in the Arian or Bactrio - Pali 
character; but hardly any of them can be 
definitely associated with the sculptures. Even 
where dates are given, we cannot bo sure what 
era is intended. Mr. Smith publishes for the 
first time a photograph of an inscription 
beneath a bas-relief, which, as read by Sir A, 
Cunningham, gives the date 274. If this be in 
the Saka era, which was probably used by 
Kanishka, it would be identical with A.D. 352; 
according to the Vikrama Samvat era, it would 
be a.d. 214. The numismatic evidence is even 
less satisfactory. At the important site of Jamal 
garhi, seven coins of Bazo Deo or Yasu Deva 
were discovered in the course of the excavations. 
Coins bearing the name of this king continued 
to be struck for a long period, but none of them 
arc earlier than about a.d. 150. Major Cole 
records that coins of Kanishka (a.d. 80 to 120) 
were found in the superstructure of a building 
at Sanghao; but Mr. Smith discredits this 
evidence. The testimony of the Chinese 
pilgrims shows that, between the visit of Fa 
Hian(A.D. 400-405) andthevisit of HiuenTsiang 
(a.d. 029-042), the Buddhist religion had 

become almost extinct in Gandhara. 

After a consideration of the historical con 
nexion between Rome and the East, Mr. Smith 
concludes that the school of Gandhara art pro- 


bably owes its origin to the Syrian expeditions 
of the Emperor Hadrian (a.d. 117-138), the 
distinctively Roman influence being derived 
from Palmyra; that its highest development 
was contemporary with the Antonines (the 
middle of the third century); that its closest 
relationship is with the Christian sculpture of 
the Catacombs (a.d. 250-450); and that it be¬ 
came extinct by the sixth century. He thus 
marks a wide interval, of nearly two centuries, 
between early Indo-Hellenic work proper and 
what he calls the later Indo-Roman work, thus 
differing from Sir A. Cunningham, who regards 
the sories as continuous; while, on the other 
hand, he disagrees with Fergusson, who would 
bring the latest examples down to the eighth 
century. 

In the remainder of his paper Mr. Smith 
discusses such cognate questions as the Greek 
origin of Indian painting, the debt of the 
Indian to the Greek drama (as to which he 
entirely adopts the views of E. Brandes and 
Prof. Windisch—indeed, he suggests that the 
New Comedy may have been known to learned 
men in India through the Latin adaptations of 
Plautus and Terence, as well as in the original 
Greek), and the influence of Hellenic sculpture 
in encouraging idolatrous practices. 

A special chapter is devoted to the history of 
the art of coinage. Here, in opposition to 
Lenormant, Mr. Smith admits the contention 
of the late Edward Thomas that the mechanical 
process of coining money was known to the 
Indians before the time of Alexander. No Indian 
coins, of course, can be dated before the time of 
Alexander, because the earliest of the “ punch- 
marked ” series bear no legends. But they are 
struck to the Indian standard of 32 ratis, 
and bear Indian devices. Some of them also 
bear characters of the form current in the days 
of Asoka, but no legends proper; and these 
Mr. Smith would assign to Asoka himself, who 
has otherwise left no coinage. This indigenous 
coinage consisted only of silver and copper. A 
gold currency (apart from the foreign mintages 
of the Graeco-Bactrian kings) was introduced 
by the Indo-Scythians, whose gold coins are 
essentially Roman aitrei, equivalent to Greek 
staters. From the fairly well-executed Greek 
legends on these coins of the first two centuries 
of our era, Mr. Smith infers that Greek may 
have been understood, at any rate, by many of 
the court officials. In the reigns of Kanishka and 
Huvislika Greek probably occupied a position in 
India similar to that of English forty years ago, 
previous to the development of tne existing 
system of public instruction. The Gupta 
coinage is related to the Indo-Scythian, and 
its devices exhibit faint traces of Greek artistic 
power as late as a.d. 400. Of this same date 
are the earliest gold coins (those of Chandra 
Gupta II.) which follow the indigenous scale of 
weight. After the break-up of the Gupta 
dynasty, about a.d. 480, the coinage of India 
became utterly barbarous, and lost all marks 
of Hellenic influence on design, legend, or 
standard. J. S. C. 


THE ART MAGAZINES. 

The most notable article in the Magazine of 
Artis “David Cox and Peter De Wint,” by- 
Mr. James Orrock. The opinions of this 
painter and connoisseur on these “ great- 
masters ” of the English school is well known. 
To him Cox is the purest and truest pastoral 
painter in oil the world ever saw, and De Wint 
the finest of all landscape colourists ; and he 
claims for them in the world of art a position 
analogous to that of the figure painters of 
Italy, Spain, and Holland. His article is in 
the form of a review of Mr. Gilbert Redgrave’s 
little book in the “ Great Artists ” series. 
The rest of the number is as various, as in- 
j teres ting, and as well illustrated as usual. Mr. 
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Walter Armstroug reviews the tr-o Salons with 
his accustomed ability ; and the arming tomb 
of the wicked Barbara Ordei_.fi at Forli is 
pleasantly noticed by Mr. Stephen Thompson. 

The series of papers now appearing in 
Harper's under the title of “ The Comedies of 
Shakspere, with illustrations by Mr. E. A. Abbey, 
and comments by Mr. Andrew Lang,” deserve 
notice, not less as “art” than as literature. 
The comedy for September is “ Much Ado 
about Nothing,” which gives Mr. Abbey 
inspiration for many of those designs in which 
ease and style are balanced with a charm which 
is Mr. Abbey’s own secret. With grace ever 
fresh from nature, and humour quite un¬ 
hackneyed, in spite of his many forerunners, 
Mr. Abbey gives us a Hero unseen before, and 
a new Dogberry—both quite credible and 
delightful. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SOME INSCRIBED STONES IN TIIE NORTH. 

II. 

Oxford : Aug. 1, 1891. 

From Yarrow I made my way to Chollerford, 
near Hexham, in order to see the epitaph of 
Brigomaglos at the Chesters; but in this I was 
grievously disappointed, as the stone bad been 
stowed away, pending the building of Mr. 
Clayton’s museum on the spot. However, I 
was lucky enough to find one of the leading 
antiquaries at Hexham—Mr. Gibson, who 
kindly gave me a photograph of it. This reads 
in capital letters, with the M upside down: 
BRIGOMAGLOS 
IACIT 

Underneath are portions of another word, 
which I guess to have been filivs. The greater 
part of the two last letters are there, and seem 
to be vs, but possibly, though not probably, 
IG. It is needless to say that the stone is 
broken, and the rest of it lost. 

At the Chesters there were many things to 
console me in my disappointment, and among 
other things I was much exercised by the name 
Chollerford. I came to the conclusion that 
Choller must be the English version of the native 
name of the Chesters, which in its Latin form 
was Cilurnum. So I asked people at the station 
how they pronounced Chollerford ; that, how¬ 
ever, was a mistake, for they looked at the 
name as set up on the board, and gave what 
they considered its proper sound to the first o ; 
but when I asked them what they called the 
station above it, the name of which I knew to 
be spelt “ Chollerton,” they at once said 
Chullerton. As to Cilurnum, it is hard to 
believe that it is not the same word as the 
modem Welsh eel tern, “ a tub or bucket,” old 
Welsh cilurnn, “umam,” as has long since been 
suggested. But I looked about in vain for 
anything in the landscape to countenance this 
identification. Since my return to Oxford, 
however, a friend has reminded me that the 
Tyne in the neighbourhood of the Chesters 
consists of deep pools alternating in a striking 
fashion with the shallows which connect them. 

I noticed some of those fine dark pools—there 
was an excellent specimen close to that com¬ 
fortable hotel, the George, just above the 
bridge at Chollerford—but I was not aware 
then that the local name for them is “cawd- 
rons” or caldrons. This seems to supply the 
missing link; but there must be a somewhat 
•embarrassing choice of these caldrons from 
■Chollerton down to the remains of the Boman 
bridge at the Chesters. Perhaps, however, a 
man well acquainted with that part of the 
liver could even fix on the caldron par excellence, 
which gave its name to the Boman station of 
the Chesters. 

From Hexham I proceeded to Whithorn, in 
Galloway, and I do not recollect ever enjoying 
any trip more in my life : the scenery was fine 


and the weather perfect, while tho pleasure of 
gazing on a landscape ever new to mo was 
greatly enhanced by a few hours’ stay at 
Dumfries, to visit the resting place of Bums 
and view the bridge over the Pictish waters of 
the Nith. Late on a lovely night I reached 
Whithorn, and in the morning I called on Mr. 
Galloway, who superintends tho excavations 
carried on at St. Niunian’s Candida Casa. We 
went at once to see an inscribed stone, which 
he had found some time ago. ne had kindly 
sent photographs of it to Dr. Hubner, of Berlin, 
and to mo; but, owing to no fault of Mr. Gallo¬ 
way’s, they were, ns photographs are apt to be, 
here and there rather misleading. At any rate, 
neither of us could make the inscription out to 
his own satisfaction. On close inspection, how¬ 
ever, of the stone itself, I found the reading 
comparatively easy, as follows : 

TE D[OM]lNV 
LA VD AM V [ s] 

LATIN VS 
ANNORVM 
XXXV ET 
FILIA SVA 
ANNI V 
1C ITNVM 
FECERVT 


in Old Irish “ Maccu Barraid ” or “ Barraidc,” 
and in Medieval Irish Ui Barraidh orBarraidhi, 
with the option of substituting </ for d in tho 
spelling of those forms. I should bo glad if 
any Irish scholars who are well versed in the 
pedigrees in the Book of Leinster and other 
Irish codices would look out for tho name of 
the clan which the Whithorn inscription calls 
Nopus Barrovadi. That might help us to an 
approximate date: as it is, I have no means of 
dating the inscription ; but I do not at 
present see any reason for thinking that it may 
not belong to the fifth century. 

The work which Mr. Galloway has to superin¬ 
tend is very interesting and important. It is 
to be regretted that it is greatly hampered by 
tho intrusion of modern tombstones. From 
Whithorn we went to see St. Ninian’s Cave, of 
which I can only say that I have never beforo 
seen anything like its rock-walls covered with 
small crosses of various dates. Owing to the 
kindness and archaeological knowledge of Mr. 
Galloway, my day in Wigtonshiro was one of 
the pleasantest I have ever spent in a country 
which Southerners always visit with pleasure. 

J. Buys. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


NEPVS 

BAltltOVA 

DI 

The om in domino is so fur gone that I could 
only trace the end of the M, but there never 
seems to have been a final m at the edge to make 
the word into dominum. The S of laudanws 
would also be on the edge of the stone, but I 
could not trace it with any great certainty: I 
think it was once there. The remains of the 
prcsenco of the final s of Latin ns are more 
visible, though I could not vouch for its exact 
form. The or and M of anuorum are also far 
gone, but subject to no serious doubt, I think. 
The two bars of the F slant upwards at a pal¬ 
pably obtuse angle. As to the s of sna I am 
sorry to find that I have made no note whether 
it is straight or curved; but that of sinum is 
decidedly of the former kind, resembling an l 
upside down. There never was anything to 
indicate the N of feverunt in this inscription. 
The three bars of the e are throughout short, 
but especially so in the one in iiejms, to which 
must be added that the stone has flaked a little 
inside this letter; but even as it is, its top bar is 
as long as the bottom bar of tho E immediately 
above it, namely, in the word fecerut. The 
joining of the limbs of the v in nepus is very 
shallow, if it ever was completely executed. The 
s is of that form decidedly in this instance. 
The I of Ilarromdi is not quite straight and 
simple, but I cannot make an E of it. Lastly, 
the ligatures are an in anuorum, and NX in auni. 

The interpretation of the epitaph is much 
helped by a suggestion which I owe to my 
learned colleague Mr. Henry Nettleship— 
namely, that sinum is a late form of sitjnum. 
Dr. Hubner approves of it, and adds that he had 
detected the straight s in a squeeze which had 
been sent him of the stone. He further makes 
the important suggestion that he construes 
nepus as if it had been nepolcs, and treats it as 
the nominative to fecenfuf. In thus using 
mpus (for nejios, as on the Exmoor Stone and 
others) in the singular, the author of the 
epitaph was proceeding probably on lines sug¬ 
gested to him by the use of the Goidelic word 
maccu, which tends to be treated as an indeclin¬ 
able word in Irish clan-names. I say “ Irish,” 
for the inscription cannot be Brythonic. It is 
rather Goidelic or Pictish, and may, so far as I 
understand it, be Englished thus: 

We praise thee as our Lord. 

Latinus aged 3. r > years and bis daughter of 5; 
Here the Descendants of Barrovad made the 
monument to them. 

The suid descendants of Barrovad ought to be 


Messrs. Cassell & Co. will publish on October 
24 tho first part of a new work, entitled 
Historic Houses of the United Kiiu/dom, illus¬ 
trated with engravings from original drawings 
and from photographs, and with ground-floor 
plans of the buildings. It will be uniform with 
Cathedrals, Aidsys, ai d Churches of Enylund and 
Wales. 

A WORK on Danish Churches, by Major 
Alfred Heales, will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Kegau Paul, Triibner & Co. 

Mr. Frank C. Higgins is preparing an 
Introduction to the Study of the Copper Coins of 
Modem Europe, which will appear in the 
course of October in the “Young Collector 
Series ” (Sonnenschein). The book will be 
based on the best authorities, and on a com¬ 
parison of the actual coins in the collection of tho 
author and others. 

The jury of the annual art exhibition at 
Munich has made the following awards to 
English artists : medals of tho first class to 
Messrs. A. Melville and W. Q. Orchardson; and 
medals of the second class to Messrs. Austen 
Brown (Edinburgh), Alfred East, E. J. Gregory, 
David Murray, A. Boche (Glasgow), ‘William 
Stott, and Herbert Yos. 

At the Louvre anew gallery has been opened 
and filled with Jewish antiquities, and a 
large mosaic of great interest has been exposed 
to view. It is known as the Mosaic of Kabr- 
Hiram, and was discovered by M. Benan in 
1 Stilt in the plain of Tyre, where it once formed 
the pavement of a church dedicated to St. 
Christopher. It is composed of thirty-one 
medallions of rural and other subjects. 

A statue of Admiral Jacob by Lefcuvre has 
been unveiled at Livry, one of Joan of Arc at 
Beanrevoir, and one of the late painter Cot at 
Bedarieux, his birthplace. 


MUSIC. 

MA SC A ONUS “ C.t I 'A L1. Ell l A 
RUSTIC AN A." 

Dresden : August 27,1801. 

Mascagni’s one-act Opera, “Cavalleria Busti- 
eana,” which was recently produced in Italy, 
has already been performed frequently in this 
and in other German cities, and with extra¬ 
ordinary success, llow comes it that we have 
not as yet heard it in London ? It would not 
only' bo a novelty, but would undoubtedly 
prove an attraction. Arriving in Dresden last 


Wednesday, I found it anh 
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unco on tho following evening, nml went to Santuzza, mad with grief and passion, reveals i was immense; the theatre was crowded, and 
judge for myself how far the Opera was worthy to him the intrigue of Turiddu with Ids | the interest, was maintained till the close. As 
of its great reputation. One listens sometimes wife. The congregation come out of church. I left the, theatre, and crossed tho quiet square, 
to new works mistrusting the impressions of the Turiddu invites the men to drink. Alfio joins , I could not help thinking how fortunate tho 
moment; and this, whether they be favourable the group and challenges Turiddu. Tho Germans aro to be able to hoar from time 
or unfavourable. On the other hand, there is challenge is accepted in the Sicilian fashion, j to time Wagner's trilogy. There may 
sometimes an emphatic feeling of some new and Turiddu, with a presentiment of coming i be more human passion in “Tristan,” 
manifestation of power. Mascagni, in his evil, takes farewell of bis mother, and bids her more divine calm in “ Parsifal,” but for tragic 
Opera, holds you spellbound for an hour. As look after iSantuzza. He then asks forgiveness | grandeur tho “ Gottcrdammerung ” is unsur- 
an artist, I am anxious to acknowledge this; as from the injured husband. The two men retire, passed. The world moves slowly. For half a 
a critic, I will endeavour hi h tly to account for and soon comes the news, “ Turiddu has fallen century and more Beethoven’s Choral By ra¬ 
the effect produced by this brief music-drama. Turiddu is dead.” phony has been the stumbling block. Now 

Tho libretto, based on Verga’s Popular Smtm The action is so rapid ; the lyrical moments ; the “King des Nihelungen ” is a mystery to 
of Kirih/, tells of love, dishonour, and death, are introduced in such a natural manner; the 1 some, a mud freak of genius to others. A time, 
The plot is extremely simple. Turiddu loves personages in this village drama speak so little however, is coming, and that not so very far 
Lola before ho leaves his native village and and say so much; and there is such an absence | distant, when Wagner's mai/num opus will be 
goes to the wars ; the audience is made to of effort, that one seems to be taking part in a j fully recognised. Can London do nothing to 
understand this by means of a Kirilimni, sung real village scene rather than witnessing a stage bring about such a result!" A few fine per¬ 
il}- Turiddu (tenor) lx fore the curtain rises, and. performance. There is no time for reflection ; fonnances now of the “ KiDg ” in London 
indeed, as un episode in the instrumental and however brief the scenes, the music has would bo a grand artistic and, for this must 
prelude. This prelude combines qunintness of dramatic power and meaning. Mascagni is | not bo altogether forgotten, a grand financial 
melody and simplicity of rhythm with skilful influenced by German and French composers, success. There is in London, at any rate, one 
and modern harmonics, and with picturesque j He has caught the modem spirit, but he has impresario who hus both the power and tho 
orchestration; therms are introduced which something also of his own. That in a music means to popularise Wagner’s trilogy, 

are afterwards found to be connected with tho drama of one hour in length a composer cannot J. S. SllEDLOCIC. 

personages of this village drama. Mascagni’s show his full strength is evident. But 
music is simple in structure, though elaborate he can show enough to make one wish 
in detail. Again it is terse, and abounds in for more. And it must not be forgotten 
effective contrasts. When tho curtain rises, that there is merit in brevity, and a writer who 
villagers are seen assembled before the church can say a little and say it well is now rare, 
in the market square of the Sicilian village; it Over-elaboration is the tendency of the age. 
is Easter morning, and men and women sing Mascagni will of course not go on writing only 
alternately, and then together, expressing their one-act operas, but whatever he does will pro¬ 
joy on the fi stive holiday. Turiddu has bably be characterised by clearness and coneise- 
returned from the wars, but only to find Lola ness. The freshness of his themes, the charm, 
married to tho itinerant merchant Alfio; in delicacy, and at times boldness of his harmonies, 
despair lie makes love to Santuzza. Lola, how- and tlm delightful colouring, all proclaim a 
ever, once more txerts her influence, and her mind of great freshness and originality, 
former lover succumbs to her charms. Lucia, Concerning the performance I need not enter 
Tutiddu’s mother, is outside her wine shop, and into detail; it was excellent. The cast was us 
a very dfeetive scene occurs when Bautirzza follows :—Bantuzza (Frau Witficlr), Turiddu 
conies to tell of lur sorrow and shame ; she (Herr Anthes), Lucia (Fraulein von Chavanne). 
hus been dishonoured and deserted by Turiddu. Alfio (Herr Bchcidemantel), and Lola (Frau 
Alfio now arrives, singing a merry song. Sehueli). The fine orchestra of the Hofoper 

He has been travelling, and returns, as he was under the able direction of Capellmeistcr 

believes, to his faithful wife and happy home. Sehueli. 

Soon tho strains of the organ are heaid, I must add a word respecting the perform- 
and the people gathered outside join in a hymn ance of the “Gbtterdammerung ” on the follow- 
<rf thanksgiving. When all have entered the ing Saturday evening. It commenced at six 
church, Santuzza tells Lucia more of her o’clock and ended at a quarter to eleven. The 
sorrow. Then Turiddu arrives, and the maiden voices of some of the singers were perhaps not 
accusrs him of falsehood, when he says he has all that could be desired ; the mounting of the We have to record the death of Mr. Ferdinand 

been away from the village. She refers to her opera might have been improved upon. But Praeger—equally well-known as a composer, a 
successful rival, but Turiddu repulses the instead of calling attention to any defects, I teacher of the piano, a writer on music, and' a 
agitated maiden with the cold words, “lam would rather praise the intelligence, energy, friend of musicians. He was bom ut Leipzig 
not thy slave.” Presently Lola is heard behind and enthusiasm of all who took part in this in 1810, first came to London in 183-1, and died 
the stage singing one of her native songs. She great work. Fran Malten was superb ns here at bis residence in Shepherd’s Bush, on 
enters, and seeing Turiddu with Santuzza, Briiimhilde, and Herr Gttdehus displayed real Wednesday, September 2, after a long and 
passes on to the church. Snntrrzza appeals to j dramatic power os Siegfried. Herr Jensen’s painful illness. He was the translator of 
Turiddu, and finding appeal useless, threatens forcible impersonation of Ilagen also well Narrmann’s History of Music (Cassells, 1687), 
him. no casts her from him, and follows Lola deserves mention. The orchestral playing was and he also wrote a book entitled Wwjntr as / 
into the church. Alfio again appears, and extremely fine. The enthusiasm of the audience knar him, 
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MUSIC NOTES. 

The programme has just been issued of the 
Birmingham Musical Festival, which is to he 
held this year during the second week of 
October, about a month later than usual. The 
novelties composed expressly for tho festival 
are three in number : (1) Herr Anton Dvorak’s 
“ Requiem Mass,” which will be given on the 
morning of Friday, October 9, with Mure. 
Albani in one of the solo pnrls; (2) Prof. Tillers 
Stanford’s Dramatic Oratorio "Eden,” com¬ 
posed to words by Mr. Hebert Bridges, on the 
evening of Wednesday; and (3) Dr. A. C. 
Mackenzie’s “ Veni Creator Spiritus,” on tho 
evening of Tuesday. Both the “Messiah” and 
the “ Elijah” are also to bo given ; while among 
the other attractions we may mention Bach’s 
“ St. Matthew Passion Music,” Brahms’s Third 
Symphony, Berlioz’s “Faust,” and Wagner’s 
Parsival Vorspiel. The conductor is Dr. Hans 
Kichter; tire organist, Mr. C. W. Perkins; and 
the solo violin, Dr. Joachim. 


AHTf. New, Practical, and Easy Method of Learning | 
the French Language. Hy Hr. F. Any. First 
Course. Is. r<l. Second t ouite, Is. Gd. The TMoCoureee 
in One Vol., 3*. 

-New, Practical, and Easy Method of Learning 

the French Language. Thiid Course, containing a 
French Iteadtr, with Notes and Vocabulary. By. H. W. 
Eiiki.m ii. Is. 6d. 

BRETTE AND THOMAS.-French Examination Papers, 

set at the University of London from ]8?5) to January 
ls^S. Compiled and Edited bv the Rev. P. H. Ernest 
Brettk, B.D., and Fru inand Thomas, B A. 

Fart I.-Matp.m i lat ion Examinations, Ji ly 1H53 to J 
J am aky ltb8. 3a. Gd. Key, 5s. 

In the. K•)/, nl! tin > i t, nets f'n.j.i tin Writing* of French 
A »■•//<« rs t> 'iiihlnl. il it,(n Finjhxh, mnl all tin Onn-lions on I 
#» ,ominor, ond F.!> »nntori/ Jiti/moloiji/ nr> follij anstn ) •>!. 1 

r a 1 st IT.— Fikst B.A. (or Intermediate in Art*) and 1 
B.A, Pass Examinations; Examinations for Honours I 
(Intermediate in Arts and B.A.); and for Certificates of I 
Higher l*rofloiency—M.A. (Branch IV.), and D. Litt. | 
Examinations. 7e. 


FRENCH. 

BELLOWS.—Dictionary for the Pocket. French and | 

English—English and French. By John Bellows. | 
Masculine and Fmiininc words shown by distinguish- [ 
iDg Types. Conjugation of all the Verbs, Hoist n j 
marked in French Part, and Hints to Aid Pronunciation, . 
together with Tables and Maps. Iioan tuck, 10s. 6d.; ! 
morocco tuck, 12s. Gd. j 

CASSAL.-Glossary of Idioms, Gallicisms. &c. With I 

Short Notices of important EYench Writers, and Hints I 
as to Works to be Read or Studied. By Ciiaklks 
Cassal, LL D. 2s. (id. 

CASSAL AND KARCHER.-Little French Reader (The). ! 

Extracted from “ The Modern French Reader.” Edited 
by Prof. C. C.\*sal, LL.B., and Prof. T. K \ bluer, LL.B. 
2h. 

— Modern French Reader (The). Prose. Junior 
Course. Edited by C. C\»al, LL I) , and Theodore 
K\ i:< tikb, LL.B. 2a. (‘id. 

-— Modern French Reader (The). S«ni.r Ciuise. 
Fditid by C. Causal, LL.D., and Tiie«*i«oul K.mu heii, l 
LL.B. Is With U’ouary, G*. I 


EHRLICH.—French Reader. With Notes and Vocabular y 

By IT. W. Ehrlich. Is. (kl. 

KARCHER.-Questionnaire Francais. Questions on 
French Grammar, Idiomatic Difficulties, and Military 
Expressions. By Tiieouokk Kakciif.u, LL.B. 4a. 6<1. ; 
interleaved with writing paper, 5s. Gd. 

LABMOYER.—Practical French Grammar. By Morti¬ 
mer de Labmoykr. Part I., 36. Gd.; Part II., [in the 

/»"«.] 

* 1 * Part II. of this Grammar will contain (1) A Short 
History’of the French Language; (2) A Complete Syntax ; 
and '3: Over 2,OK) Gallicisms. 

LE-BRUN.- Materials for Translating from English 
Into French, living a Short Essay on Translation. By 
L. Lk-Bki n. Reused by Henry Van Laln. 4s. Gd. 

MARMONTEL.—Helisaire. By J. F. Marmovtel. With 
Introduction by the Rev. P. II. E. Brktte and Professors 
Cassal and Kaiu ukr. 2s. (id. 

NUGENT’S Improved French and English and English 
and French Pocket Dictionary. By Smith. 3a. 

Continued on next page.- 
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FRENCH — t'ontin Mf(/. 

Pocket Dictionary of the English and French Lan¬ 
guages. 5s. 

ROCHE.-French Grammar for the Use of English stu¬ 
dents. By A. Rochk. 3s. 

- Prose and Poetry. Select Pieces from the best 

English Authors, for Reading, Composition, and Transla¬ 
tion. By A. Roche. 2s. Gd. 

VAN LAUN. - Grammar of the French Language. In 

Three Parts. Parts I. and II. Accidence and .Syntax. 
By H. Van Lai n. Is. Fart in. Exercises, as. 6d. 

GREEK. 

ARISTOTLE.—The Nlcomachean Ethics of Aristotle. 

translated by F. H. Peters. 6m. 

CONTOPOITLOS. Lexicon of Modem Greek-English 
and English-Modern Greek. By N. Cuxtoi-oulus. 

Two Volt*. 27s. 

-Handbook of English and Greek Dialogues and 

Correspondence, With a Short Guide to the Antiquities 
of Athens. By N. CoNToroui-os. 2a. (3d. 

GELDART.-Guide to Modem Greek. By e.m. Geldart, 
M.A. 7a. fid. Key, 2s. (3d. 

- Simplified Grammar of Modem Greek. By E. 

M. Geldabt, M.A. 2s. fid. 

HOMER’S Qiad. Greek Text, with translation by J. G. 
Cordeky. Two Vols. Its. Cheap Edition (translation 
only), os. 

SOPHOCLES.— The Seven Plays, translated into English 
Verse by Lewis Campbell. 7s. (3d. 

LATIN. 

H0RATIU8 FLACCTJS (a)-Opera. Etlited by F. A. 
Cornish, Vellum, 7b. (3d.; parchment or cloth, t3s. 

IHNE.—Latin Grammar for Beginners, on Ahn’s System, 
by W. H. Line. Ss. 

HUNGARIAN. 

SINGER.-Simplified Grammar of the Hungarian 

Language. By Iunathth Sinheb. 4s. 6d. 

GERMAN. 

AHN. - Practical Grammar of the German Language, 

with a Grammatical Index and Glossary of all the German 
Words. By Dr. F. Aii.x. 3s. 6d. 

-New, Practical and Easy Method of Learning 

the German Language. By Dr. f. Ahn. First and 
Second Course, in One Vol., 3s. Key Sd. 

- Manual of German Conversation, nr Vnde Mccum 

for English Travellers. By Dr. F. Ails. 1 r. fid. 

PRCEMBLINO. Graduated German Reader. Consist¬ 
ing of a Selection from the raoBt Popular Writers, with ti 
complete Vocabulary for the First Part. By Fmror.icii 
Orro Fbikmblixg, m.D. 3s. 6d. 

-Graduated Exercises for Translation Into Ger¬ 
man. Consisting of Extracts from the best English 


Authors, with an Appendix, containing Idiomatic Notes, 
By Frikorhti Otto Fii'Emiilinci, l’h.D. With Notes, 
4s. 8d. Without Notes, Is. 

Pocket Dictionary of the English and German 
Languages. 4s. 

ITALIAN. 

AHN.—New, Practical, and Easy Method of Learning 
the Italian Language. By Dr. F. A UN. First and 
Second Course, tie. 6d. 

MILLHOUSE. Manual of Italian Conversation, for 

the Use of Schools and Travellers. By John Millhotse. 
2s. 

——New English and Italian Pronouncing and 
Explanatory Dictionary. By John Mh.i.ihh sk. 
Vol. I. English-Italian. Vol. II. Italinn-English. Two 
Vols., 12 s. Pocket Dictionary of the English and i 
Italian Languages. 6s. 

RUSSIAN. 

ALEXANDROW. — Complete English-Rueslan and I 
Russian-English Dictionary. By A. Alexandri.w. 

2 vols. 40s. 

IVANHOFF’S Russian Grammar, translated, enlarged 
and arrang'd for use of Studcnte by Mujor W. E. 
Gowan. (3s. 

MAKAROFF.-Dictionnalre Francais-Russeet Busse- 

FrancalS. Complet. Compose par N. P. Makaroef. 

2 vols. 40s. 

Pocket Dictionary of the English and Russian i 
Languages. 6s. 6d. 1 

RIOLA.—How to Learn Russian. A Manual for 
Students of Russian, adapted for 8elf-Instruct.ion. By 
Hk.xkv fin m.a. With a Preface be W. K. 8. Ralston. ! 
12s. Key to ditto, 6s. | 

- Graduated Russian Reader, with a Vocabulary of j 

all the Russian Words contained in it. By Henry I 
Bioi.a. 10b. fid. 


SWEDISH. 

NILSSON, WIDMARK, and COLLIN.-Euglish-Swedish 
Dictionary. Compiled by L. G. Nil... ON, 1’. F. Wm- 
mark, and A. Z. Collin. His. 

OMAN.—Svensk-Engelsh Hand-Ordbok. (Swedish-Eng- 
lisli Dictionary.) By F. E. Oman. tis. 

OTTB, — Simplified Grammar of the Swedish 
Language. By E. C. Ottis. 2s. fid. 

Pocket Dictionary of the English and Swedish 
Languages. 6r. «d. 

DANO-NORWEGIAN. 

LARSEN.—Danlsh-English Dictionary. ByL. Lar.en. 
10s. Gd. 

OTTE.—Dano-Norwegian Grammar: A Manual fur 
Students of Danish, based on the Ollendorffian System of 
teaching Ixmguages. and adapted for self-instruction. 
By E. C. Otte. 7a. 6d. Key, 3a. 

——Simplified Grammar of the Danish Language. 

By E. C. Otte. 2s 'id. 

Pocket Dictionary of the English and Dano- 
Norwegian Languages. r«. 'id. 

ROSING.-English-Danish Dictionary. By S. Rosing. 
8a. lid. 

SMITH and HORNEMAN. Norwegian Grammar; 

with a Glossary for Tourists. By M. Smith and 
H. Hornfjian. 2s. 

SPANISH. 

BUTLER. — The Spanish Teacher and Colloquial 
Phrase-Book. By Francis Bitlku. 2 s. 6d. 
CARRENO.-Metodo para Aprender a Leer, escribir y 
hablar el logics segtrn el aisternit de Ollendorff, con un 
tratndo do pronunciation al principio y un Aprndice 
important'-* al fin, ijue .sirve de complemento a la obra. 
Per Ramon Palknzi ela y Jr an j>k i.a Cakkeno. Is. Gd. 
Key, 3s. 

HARVEY. — Simplified Grammar of the Spanish 
Language. By W. F. Harvey, M.A. 3s. Gd. 

SIMONNE.—Metodo para Aprender a Leer, escribir y 
hablar el Fiances, segun el verdadero si sterna de 
Ollendorff; ordenndo en lecciones progresivas, consist ienrlo 
de ejercitios orales y escrites; enriquccido de la pronuntia- 
cion tlgurada corao se estila en la conversation ; y de un 
Apendice abrnzando Ian reglas de lasintaxia, Information 
de los verbos regulares, y la conjugation de los 
irrcgulnres. Por Tk<»i*>ro Simonxk, Professor de 
Lenguas. Gs. Key, 3s. Gd. 

VELASQUEZ and SIMONNE.-New Method of Learning 
to Read, Write, and Speak the Spanish Language. 

By M. ViiLASgi i:/. and J. Simonne. Gs. Key, Is. 

VELASQUEZ.-Dictionary of the Spanish and English 
Languages. By M. Yki.am.m-k/. i»e i.a Cadkva. In 
Two Parts.—I. Spanish-EDglish ; H. English-Spanish. 
6s. 

-Pronouncing Dictionary of the Spanish and j 

English Languages. In Two Parts.—I. Spanish- I 
English ; II. English-Spanish. By M. Velas^ik/. ok la ] 
Cadkxa. £1 4s. 

- Hew Spanish Reader. Passages from the Most , 

Approved Aut hors, in Prose and Veise, with Vocabulary. 
By M. Vela soi k/. i»:i i.a Cadkna. Gs. | 

-An Easy Introduction to Spanish Conversation. I 

Particularly designed for persons who have lit tle time to I 
study, or arc their own instructors. By M. Vklam.te/, I 
ue la Caoena. 2s. Gd. 

PORTUGUESE. 

ANDERSON and TUGMAN. Mercantile Correspond- 

ence. Containing a Collection of Commercial Letters 
in Portuguese and English, with their Translation, treat¬ 
ing of the System of Business in the principal Commer¬ 
cial Cities. Accompanied by pro forma Accounts, Sales. 
Invoices, &c. By William Andekson and James E. 

Tt OMAN. Gs. j 

D’ORSEY.—Practical Grammar of Portuguese and 

English. Exhibiting in a Bel ies of Exercises, in Double 
Translation, the Idiomatie Structure of both l-angiinges. 
By the Rev. Alexander J. D. D'Oi.sly, B.D. 7s.] 

- Colloquial Portuguese ; or. Words and Phrases of 

Everyday Life. With a Brief Collection of Epistolary 
Phrases. By the Rev. A. J. D. D’Oesei . 3s. fid. 

VIEYRA.—New Pocket Dictionary of the Portuguese 
and English Languages. In Two Parts, Portugueso- 
English and Englitii-Portugueso. Two Vols. 10a. 

TURKISH. 

REDH0USE.—The Turkish Vade-mecum of Ottoman 
Colloquial Language ; Cont aining a Concise Ottoman 
Grammar ; and a Carefully Selected Vocabulary, Alpha¬ 
betically Airanged, in Two Parts, English-Turkish and 
Turkish-English. By J. W. Repioh-sk, M.R.A.8. 6s. 

-Simplified Grammar of the Ottoman Turkish 

Language. By J. W. Rkdiioisk, M.R.A.8. 10s. Gd. 

-Turkish and English Lexicon. Showing in Eng- 

lish the Signification of the Turkish Terms. By J. W. i 
Redhoisk, M.R.A.S. Parts I. to VII. £3 3s. 


DUTCH. 

AHN.-Concise Grammar of the Dutch Language, 

■with Selections from Best, Authors in Prose and 
Poetry. After Dr. F. Ahn’s Method. By Dr. J. M. 
Hooovliet and Dr. Kkun. 3s. (id. 

KRAMERS. New Po t Dictionary of the English- 
Dutch and Dutc^-n nglish Languages. Containing 

Pronunciation ana, Vocabulary of Proper Names, 
Geographical and Historical. By J. Ku amirs. 4s. 

PICARD. New Pocket Dictionary of the English- 
Duich and Dutch-English Languages. By A. 

Phaiii*. lus. 

ENGLISH. 

ANDERSON.-Practical Mercantile Correspondence. 

A Collection of Modem letters of Business, with Notes, 
Bills of lading, »•*#•* Bills of Exchange. By William 
A n i* nit. sox. 3s. 6 *• 

BELL—The Princl f Elocution. With Exercises 
and Notations for pronunciation, Intonation, Emphasis, 
Gesture, and Emotional Expression. By A. Melvillk 
Bf.ll. 7s. Gd. 

BOWEN (H. C.)-Studies in English for the use of 
Modern Schools, is. Gd. 

-Englit h Grammar lor Beginner*. is. 

- Simple English Poems : English Literature for 

Junior Classes. 3s. Tarts I., II., and III., Gd. each. 
Part IV. Is. 

BYRNE (James).-General Principles or the Structure 

of Language. 3 vols. 3Gs. 

CLODD (Edward'.—Childhood or Religions. Including 
a Simple Account of the Birth and Growth of Myths and 
Legends. 5s. Special Edition for Schools, Is Gd. 

-Childhood of the World: A Hmple Account of 

Man in Early Times. 3s. Special Edition for Schools, Is. 
——Jesus of Nazareth. With a brief Sketch of Jewi>h 
History to the time of His Birth, (is. Special Edition 
for Schools, in Two Parts, each Is. Gd. 

GOULD.- Good English; or, ropular Errors in Language. 
By Edward S. Gori.n. 6s. 

HULMB (P. l'dward).-Mathematical Drawing In¬ 
struments and How to Use them. With Illustra¬ 
tions. 3s. Gd. 

JENKINS.—Vest-Pocket Lexicon An English Dictionary 
of all except Familiar Words, including the principal 
Scientific and Technical Terms, aud Foreign Moneys, 
Weights, and Measures. By J are/. Jenkins, ltoan, Is. Gd. 

LANDON (Joseph).-School Management. Including a 
General View of the Work of Education, Organization, 
and Discipline. Gs. 

MAGNUS (sir Ph1Up).-InduBtrlal Eoucation. 6s. 
MASON 'Charlotte M.)—Home Education. A Course of 
Lectures to Ladies. 3s. 6d. 

MEYER (0. Hermann von). -Organs of Speech, and 
tb< ir Application in the Formation of Articulate 
Sounds. With 17 Woodcuts. 5s. 

PLUMPTRE —King's College Lectures on Elocution: or 

The Physiology and Culture of Voice and Speech, and the 
Expression of the Emotions by language. Countenance. 
andGtsture. By Charles John Fli metre. Illustrated 
Edition. 15s. 

8AYCE (A. H. — introduction to the Science of 

Language. 2 vols. Os. 

-Principles of Comparative Philology, los. 6d. 

SAY WELL (J. L.) - Handbook of County Dialects. 5s. 
SMITH (H. Percy) -Gloisary of Terms and Phrases. 

Edited by H. Percy Smith and others. 3s. Gd. 

Specimens of English Prose Style, fr. m Malory to 
Macau'ay. Selected and Annotated, with an Introduc¬ 
tory Essay, by Ge<uu;k Saistsiu ky. Vellum 15s. 
Parchment antique, or cloth, 12s. 

STRECKER (Adolph).-Text-Book of Organic Chem¬ 
istry. Edited by l’rof. Wisi icrnts. Translated and 
Edited, with extensive Additions, by W. R. Hodukin.sox 
and A. J. Giikksaway. 12s. 6d. 

TRENCH (Archbp.)-On the Study of Words. Revised 
by A. L. Mayiif.w. 5s. 

-English Past and Present. Revised by A. L. 

Mayiiku. 5s. 


WHITNEY (Prof W.D.) -language and its Study, with 
Special lteforenee to the Indo-European Family of Lan¬ 
guages. Edited by It. Morris. 5s. 

-Life and Growth of Language. 5s. 

-Essentials of Eug ish Grammar. 3s. Gd. 

-Language and the Study of Language. 10s. fid. 

WEDGWOOD.—I iciionarv of English Etymology. By 

H. Wkdowood, M.A. With Introduction on the Origin 
of Language. £1 Is. 

-Contested Etymologies in the Dictionary of the 

Eev. W. W. fckear. By H. Wed*.wood. 5s. 
Y0UMAN8 (Eli 7.\ A.)-FirBt Book of Botanv. Designed 
to Cultivate the Observing Powers of Children. With 
30o Engravings. 2s. fid. 
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CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS^ 


NEW AND IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


“RULERS OF INDIA ” Edited by Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER. K.C.S.I., Ac. 

NEW VOLUME , crown Hro, doth, price 2s. 61. 

CLYDE and STRATHNAIRN; and the Suppression of the Great Revolt. 

lly Major-General Sir OWEN TUDOR BUHXK, K.C.S.I., rcmelime Military Secretary to the Commnnder-in-Chief in India. 

THE VOLUMES MOIV VVllLlSIlEIi ARE: 


DAL1IOUSIE. I?y Sir W. W. Hunter. 

AKBAB. By Colonel Mai.i.kson, C.S.I. 

DUPLEIX. By Colonel Mai.i.kson, C.S.I. 

WARREN HASTINGS. By Captain L. J. Trotter. 

Further Volumes trill he issued at short 


CORNWALLIS. By W. S. Setox-Kaku. 

MAYO. By Sir W. W. Hunter. 

HAliDINGE. By Charles Viscount Harihnoe, B.A. 
CLYDE and STBATIINAIRN. (.S' realm,'.) 

intervals. Prospectus on application. 


THE CLARENDON PRESS TRANSLATIONS OF 
FOREIGN MEMOIRS. 

y>tv V vith 49 ini'sh'tli,,,,*, (Inf/,, IRv. 

FOSSIL BOTANY: being an Introduction to 

Pnl.t o]divtology from the Standpoint of tin* Botanist. By IT. (»1IAF zr SOLMS- 
I.AUBAdr, iToRs.'f.r in theUniversity of Guttingcri. Autliorin d English Translation. 
Bv 11. K. E. GARNSLY. M.A.. Follow of [Magdalen College, Oxford; lie-vised bv 
ISAAC BAYLEY BALFoUR, M.A., M.D., F.1LS., Uu.Tn'.x Botanist in S<nfland\ 
Professor of Botany in the University, and Keeper of the Royal Botanie Oaiden, 
Edinburgh. 

COMPLETION OF MR. FURNEAUX’S EDITION OF 
“ THE ANNALS OF TACITUS.” 

AW/V lorrff/. Vot. //.. JtonLs A/.-.VI'/., 8rn, rl„th. 

CORNELII TACITI ANNALIUM AB EXCESSU 

DIVI AUGUSTI L1BRI. F.ditid. with Introdtntion and Notes, by HENRY 
FUHNEAUX, M.A., formerly Pillow and Tutor of Corpus Christi Colit go, Oxford. 
With a Map. 

(Volume I., Books I.-VI., 8vo, cloth, 18s.) 


fit nit/ S rn t liolf-bottii'l, 1 Ia. 

IL PRINCIPE. By Niccolo Machiavelli. 

Edited hy L. ARTHUR BURD. with a Preface by LORD ACTON. 

“ The nre.scnt edition of ‘1 he Prince’ is mainly intended for the usp of those who are 
n<*t already familiar witli Miuhiavelli’s Life and Writings. Though it deals nominally 
with ‘The Prince’ alone, it i« hnp^l that it limy prove useful as a foundation for more 
extended study, and as a general int induct ion to Maehmvelli's woika. The aim of the 
Editor has been to summarise the results at which Machiavellian studies have now arrived, 
and to indicate* the most important source# from which further information may be 
obtained.”—From the Em ion’s Pkkfack. 

“ Very scholarly and well-nigh exhaustive.”— 77v/«. 

MR. PETERSON’S NEW EDITION OF QUINTILIAN’S 
“INSTITUTIO OR ATORIA.” 

\f tfi'h/ rro'l'i, 8e«», <l„th. 

M. FABI QUINTILIANI INSTITUTIONS 

ORATORIAE. LIBER DECIMUS. A Revised Text., with Introductory 

Essays, Critical and Explanatory Not*-#, and a /■'ooluiin (hr MS. By 

W. PETERSON, M.A., LL.L)., Principal of Univenity College, Dundee; 
St. Andrew’s University. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 

Founded mainly on the Materials Collected by the Philological Society. 

Edited by .TAJIKS A. II. MVKKAY, M.A., D.C.L., I,tometime President of the Philological Society: 
and HENRY BRADLEY, M.A., Prctidcnt of the Philological Society. 

NEW PART NEARLY READY. Vol. II. Part YI. [CDO-CONSIGNER]. 12s. 6d. 

JUST PUBLISHED. Vol. III. Part I. [E—EVERY]. 12s. 6d. 

En/l particulars of the lVork on applit atiou. 

“ Time is a gnat dial of insincerity in the current- excuse as to not buying such a work ns this Mill it is finished.* For it is rr.tbi r a cnlUcfii n of fXcolh.nl monographs than a 
h xieon ; and the importance ot monographs, in any other case, would he at once admitted. So prevah nt is the ignorance of our own language, that Tail few people can give the phi 
why this dutiormiy is superior to all others; and there must be thousands who would buy it at once if they could only grasp this fact.”—Professor Skfat Aug. 


m ordinary 
ain reasons 


CLASSICAL TEXTS FOR SCHOOL USE. 

CICERO - INTERESTING and DESCRIP- j AESCHYLUS - PROMETHEUS BOUND -1 EURIPIDES - IPHIGENIA in TAURIS. 

TIVK |-A>s.\t:|;s Willi lull » Uli'llli. M A. In | (Fur Will, in., !•>- A. (i. I'll It K.AK II. II. A. •-•». By C. S. .HIIlll.iM. M.A. 

“. . .. AESCHYLUS With Introduction and Notes — ???ACLEIDJE. Edited by the Same. 3s- 


-SELECT ORATIONS. (For Schools) 

With N'lti-H, &«'■• by •*. I>. KINi., )| A„ Jalilor ot “lieclu.— 
Philippics,” 4c. Second Edition, Vs. ' : <l. 

-IN Q. CjECILIUM DIVINATIO and 

inf. VKlUtFM A« I lo l*lt IM A. Limp. Is. od. 

“A masterly work.”— School HunUn n. 

-— DE SENECTUTE. Edited, with Notes, 

I. y I.KI>N.V K I> III XU’.Y, «.a. In l ».. l\ut*. 

-PRO R0SCI0- Edited, with English 

-Notes, by ST. GE'»ltt*E STtM.'K, M.A. (is. Od. 

-CATILINE ORATIONS. Edited, with 

Eneli.d. X'.ites la lb 4 I'Fl'uTT, SI.A. >.1-1. i 

-SELECTED LETTERS- (For Schools.) 

With N.itoly lli. lali- I K. l'LK IIAItU, M.A , and E. Ji. liEK- 
XAKl*, M A. Second Edition. .;s I 

HORACE - SELECTED ODES. With Notes 

fv.r lli. L cc ..f tli.- l Ilv K. (. i(ll lill AM, JI.A. j 

JUVENAL-THIRTEEN SATIRES. Edited. 1 

with I lit i'« m I n*t i'lti and by C. II. i'l.A !:>'« >N, M A. and j 

II. A. M'KMMi, M.A., LL.1L Crown si«. Part I., : 1'ait II., I 

os. ad. | 

LIVY--SELECTIONS. (For Schools ) With 

N..fs :iinl Mags by JI. 1.1.E-WA11M.1!, M.A. In Three Parts. 
Limp, e:U h Is. lid. j 


by AKT11PK 8IJH;WR I\, M.A. Each 

AGAMEMNON. Third Edition, Revised- 

*'Admirably adapted fur the puipOM- for which it is mtuink-d.” 

si 1 1 enutum. 

CH0EPH0R0I- 

“Will abimd.uitly supply the ii<iuiiements of any ordinary 
fcludunt .'—>]»• t l«r. 

EUMENIDES. 

“The n«>rk in p-ud and bolid. and rcpiescliU the judgments of an 
acute scholar."—(•'«•*rd on. 

ARISTOPHANES. In Single Plays. Edited, 

with Kmrlibh Nut,„. Inti«#Uuti-us.&c.. by W. W. MKltliV, l».l». 
os. each. 

ACHARNIANS Third Edition- 

“(^uiU bUbUtins Mr. Merry’s high npuluiiuii as a bchul.ir.” 

lui Ht,r$Uy* Ilititu'. 

THE CLOUDS. Third Edition- 

“ The notes sit-in to icuvc no ililluolty ui;c\i»lain<d.'’— Sp t tit for. 

THE FROGS Second Edition. 

“ ,\n excellent b' h<>id editiuu."—.1 Uvnvium. 

THE KNIGHTS. Second Edition. 

“Excellently fitted t«» the needs of eixth-fuim 

.S.iturCay lift' c«'. 

THE BIRDS. 3s. 6d 


Edited by C. B- Heberden, 


ALCESTIS. Edited by the Same- 2s- 6d- 
— r HECUBA. Edited hy C- H. RusseU, M-A. 

—- MEDEA. 

M.A. AN. 

HERODOTUS. BOOK IX- Edited, with 

Iiitmliictimi and Notes, by b\ EIA N ABEUTT, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor ot balliul l olleKc, Oxfoid. ;ls. 

HERODOTUS - SELECTIONS from- Edited, 

with Introduction, Notes, and a Map, by W. \V. MEKlfi, 1).I*., 
tv. (Id. 

SOPHOCLES. (For the Use of Schools) 

Kdit.il by L ( AMIT.bbb, M \., and E. AUISmTT, M.A. New 
Edit ion. Vol. I., 45 . i-l.; Vol II.. Hk 

Abo in Single I’lav?-. limp. 

fKhUTS TV1MNM ’s. *.*s Tit At’ll IN I T’ Vs. 

Oil.Il‘l S M»L«»NEI S. Is. ml. I'll II. 1 MTETE 8 . Vs. 
ANTMJONE. b. :»d. ELIA TKA. v». 

. A •* A X. V-. 

THEOCRITUS. (For Schools ) With Notes 

l.v II. KYNA^T'iX, I».I». (lateSuowi. Fourth Edition. 4m. bd. 

XENOPHON -SELECTIONS. (For Schools ) 

With Notes and Maps by J. 8 . I’ll ILI'OT'IS, B.t.’.L. Fourth 

— EASY" SELECTIONS (For Junior 

llaws.) With a A ueabulaiv, Notts, and Maj» bv *1. S. l’illl/- 
l'MTTS. i;r.l,., and < . S. .ILKItAM. M.A. 'Ilmd Edition. &.<*!. 


DAATZCi TT triT xtt * j.1 t i. J 4. • J J’uTTS, B r. b. , a ml < . S. . 1 L It It A M . M . A . I hud Edition. &.'*!. 

j DEMOSTHENES.-ORATIONS AGAINST __ CYROP^DIA- Book I. With Intro- 

mitii^ m ^.._ . .. ^ 


■-BOOKS XXI.-XXIII. With Introduction , 

and Note- l.y M T. TATIIAM, M. Se.ou-I Ediliou. 

“ A tlioronehly hch-.-obbook "—s turil<>i/ Htveu'. 

XXI., XX1J , upaiately, Vi. *kl, each. 


CYROPA^DIA. BOOKS IV-, V- 2s 6d- 
-HELLENICA. BOOKS I and II. With 

lutrodu. tion and Notes bj 0. E. UNI»EKli ILL, M.A. Extra 
fcap. t*vo. as. 

Full Caiahifine <f C/arendun J*ress Publications free on application. 


Vol. 1. THE FIKST EH I Ll ITIt’and hi VNTIII At’8. I.-1II. 

Vol. II. 1»E 1’At E, miLII'l lC IE. 1>E AHKK8t»NESE, 1*111- 
LUTIf III. 4«. «hl. 

" A nuclei of what a 6ehool l»ook should be."— Acudtmy. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


DR. WM. SMITH'S 

EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

YOUNG BEGINNERS’ LATIN COURSE 

A A'AIU SERIES. 

J. First Latin Book. Grammar, Easy Quotient*, Excr- 
rin s, and Vocal•ularica. 2s. 

II. Eeccnd Latin Book. An Fasy Latin Reading Book, 
with Analysis of Sentences. 2s. 

III. Third Latin Book. Easy Exercises m the Svnfnx, 
with Vocabularies. 2 s. [Xuuly rtody. 

PRINCIPIA SERIES. 

PBINCIPIA LATINA. 

'Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 
Cs. Cel. 

* Appendix to Part I. Additional Exercues and 

Examination Papers. 2s. Gd. 

•Part II. A First Ijttm Bcu<iing-Beok. 3s. Cd. 

"Part III. A First Lit in Verse Book. ?s. ikl. 

•Part IV. Latin Prose Composition. 3s. Cd. 

•PartV. Short Tales and Anecdotes for Translation into 
lYose. 3s. 

Students’ Latin Grammar. Cs. 

Smaller Latin Grammar. For Middle and Lower Foims, 
3s. Gd. 

Latin-English Vocabulary to Phndius, Ccmelius Keros, 
and Ca sar’s Gallic War. 3s. Gd. 

A Child’s First Latin Bock. Comprising a full Practice of 
Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjectives, with the Vtrbs. By 
T. I>. Hall, Revised and Enlarged Edition. 2 s. 
Tacitus, Geimania. Agrieola, und First Book of the Anrals. 
With Notes. 12mo, 3s. Gd. 

GREEK COURSE. 

INITIA GRjECA. 

'Part J. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies, 
as. od. 

*-Appendix to Tart I. Additional Exercises and 

Examination Papers. 2 k. (id. 

"P&rt II. A Greek Reading-Book. .Is. (Id. 

•Partlll. Prose Composi(iuu. :is. ud. 

Students’ Greek Grammar, r*. 

Smaller Greek Grammar. For Middle and Lower Foims. 
:•«. Gd. 

Gieek Accidence. 2 r. od. 

Plato.-Selections. With Notes. .Is. Cd. 

ENGLISH COURSE. 

'English Grammar. With Exercises, ns. cd. 

•Primary English Grammar. With Exercises and dues- 
tions. Js. 

Primary History of Britain. From the Earliest Tiroes 

Gown to 1880. N'W and tlmrcvyhly lUvistd Edit it n. 
Coloured Map. (4.'30 pp.) 2s. Gd. 

Modern Geography, fts. 
fcmal'er Moaem Geography. 2s. od. 

IrgMsh Composition. Examples and Exercises. Os. Gd. 

FRENCH COURSE. 

FRENCH PRINCIPIA. 

•part 1. Grammar, Delectus, Exerciser, Vcccbuloriir, 
and Materials for Conversation. 3s. Od. 

* Appendix to Part 1. Additional Exercises and 

Examination Papers. 2s. Gd. 

•Part II. A Fnnch Reading-Bcck, with Etjmological 
Dictionary. 4a. Gd. 

•Part III. l*r< Fc Composition. 4a. Gd. 

Students’ French Grammar. With an Intreduction by 

M. Littrf.. Gs. 

Smaller trench Grammar. s*. cd. 

GERMAN COURSE. 

GERUAN PRINCIPIA. 

•Part L Grammar, Exercises, Voeabulaiics, and Materials 
for Conversation. 3a. Gd. 

•rartJI. Reading Book, with Dictionary. 3s. Gd. 

Practical German Grammar. For Advanced Students 
S'*. Gd. 

ITALIAN COURSE. 

ITALIAN PRINCIPIA. 

•Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies. 
3«. Gd. 

•Part IL An Itulion Reading-Book. Cs. Gd. 

* Iuys to i 


MURRAY’S 

STUDENTS’ MANUALS. 

Crown Svo, 7s. Gel. each. 

4 The Students’ Hume : A History of England from tiir 
La hi irsT Times to tiik Rkvom tion in ]G88. Thoronyhly 
/:>>,*,d Edition. Continued to the Treaty of Berlin, 
P78. By the late Pi of. J. S. Brewer. With Coloured 
Maps and Woodcuts (S30 pp ). 7s. Gd. 

The Work may also be obtained in Three Divisions, 
price 2h. Gd. each. Part I., n.r. 55-a.d. 1485 ; Part II., 
a.d. 1485-1G88; Part III., 1G88-1&78. 

StudentB’ Modern Europe, from the Fall of Cox- 
rtaxtixopi.f. TO THE Tukaty of Berlix. By R. Lodge, 
M.A. 7s.Gd. 

Students’ History of Europe during the Middle Ages. 

By Hkxry Hallam. 7s. Gd. 

Students’ Constitutional History of England. Henry 

Vil.— George II. By Henry Hallam. 7s. Gd. 

Students’ Old Testament History. By Philip Smith. 

With Maps and Woodcuts. 7s. Gd. 

Students’ New Testament History. By rim n* Smith. 

With Maps und Woodcuts. 7s. Gd. 

Students’ indent History, to the Conquers of Alexander 
the Great. By Pmii.ii* Smith. With Woodcuts. 7». Gd. 
Students’ Ecclesiastical Histoiy. 2 VnJs.: t. a.d. ?o- 
H(>3; II. KXJ3-IG14. By I’m lip Smith. Wiih Woodculs. 
7s. Gd. each. 

Students’ English Church History. 3 Vols.: T. 5PG- 
1509 ; II. 1509-1717 ; 111. 1717 to 1881. By Canon Perky. 
7h. Gd. each. 

Students’ Histoiy of Greece. To the Roman Conquest. 
By Dr. Wii. Smith. "With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. 
7s. Gd. 

Students’ History of Rome, to the Establishment, of the 
Empire. By Df.an Liddell. With Coloured Maps and 
Woodcuts. 7s. Gd. 

Students* Gibbon : The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. By Dr. Wm. Smith. With "Woodcuts. 7s. Gd. 
Students’ HifctOiy Of France, to the Fall of the Second 
Empi»e. By W. H. Jervis. With Coloured Maps and 
Woodcuts. 78. 6d. 

Students’ Ancient Geography. By Canon Tea-ax. With 
Woodcuts. 7s. Gel. 

Students’ Modern Geography. By Canon Bryan. With 
Woodcuts. 7s. Gd. 

Students’ Geography of British India. By Dr. George 
Smith. "With Maps. 7s. Gd. 

Students’ English Language: Its Origin and Growth. 

By George P. Marsh. 7h. Gd. 

Students’ English Literature. With Biographical Notices 
of the Authors. By T. B. Siiaav. 7p. Gd. 

Students’ Specimens of English Literature. By T. B. 

Shaw. 5h. 

Students’ Moral philosophy. By Dr. Fleming. 7p. Gd. 


DR. SMITH’S 

SMALLER HISTORIES. 

England, frem the Earliest Times to 1887. New and 
’J lioroughly Revised Edition. With 4 Coloured Maps, 11 
Plans, and G8 Woodcuts. JGroo, 3s. Gd. 

Scripture History, continued down to a.d. 70. With 40 
Illustrations. lCmo, 3s. Gd. 

Ancient History. Down to He Conquests of Alexander 
the Great. With 70 Illustrations. R mo, 3s. Gd. 

Ancient Geography. With ao Illustrations. l< mo, 3s. cd. 

Modern Geography, Physical oml Political. IGroo, 2s. 6d. 

Rome, to the Establishment of the* Empire. With Coloured 
Map and 70 Illustrations. lGino, 3s. Gd. 

Greece, to the Rcnian Conquest. With Coloured Maps and 
74 Illustrations. ICmo, 3s. Gd. 

ClarsiCQl M> 1 hoi op y. For Ladies* Schools and Y'oung 
Persons. With DO Woodcuts. lGrao, 3s. Gd. 

English Literature. With Lives of our Chief Writers- 
K'rno, 3 h. Gd. 

Specimens of English Literature. To be used with the 
foregoing look. ICino, 3«. Gd. 

ft esc JJ'crf s (applied to authenticated Teachers on written 


DR. WM. SMITH S 

SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 

A Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. With a Diitirr.nv 

of Proper N:nne». Thirty-fin-t Edition. By Dr. Wm. 
Smith imil Pro)'. T. D. Uai.l, M.A. 720 pp.. 7». (id. 

Tlii» Edition is. ton great extent, a New and Original Work. 
Every artiele has (sen earefully revised. 

Smaller English-Latln Dlciionary. 7s. r.d. 
Latm-English Dictionary. With the Calendar, Measurer, 
Weights, Proper Names. &e. IDs. 

Copious and Critical English-Lattn Dictionai y, a in- 

piled from original sources. Ids. 

Concise Dictionary of the Bible. Illuttmtions. 2(r. 
Smaller Bible Dictionary. With Illustrations. 7s. c.l. 
Classical Dictionary of Creek and Roman Mythology 
Biography, and Geography. With 7so Woodcuts. 

18s. 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. With 200 Woodcuts. 
7s. Gd. 

Smaller Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

200 Woodcuts. 7s. Gd. 

Readable Eligli&h Dictionary. Etymologically arranged. 

By David Milne, M.A. 7s. Gd. 

An English-Latin Gradus, or Verse Dictionary, intended 
to .S'inplify the Composition of Latin Verses, by Classified 
Meanings, selected Epithets, Synonyms, \-c. By A. C. 
Aingkr, M.A., Trinity College,* Cambridge, and H. G. 
Winter, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, Assistant Mastus 
in Etcn College. 418 pp. Crown Svo, 9s. 

Little Arthur’s Histories. 

England, from the.Earliest Times, continued down to 187S. 
With 3G Woodcuts. Is. Gd. 

France, from the Earliest. Times to the Fall of the Second 
Empire. Maps and ‘Woodcuts. 2s. Gd. 


Mrs. Markham’s Histories. 

England, from the First Invasion by the Romans down to 
the year 1K‘0. loo Woodcuts. 3s. Gd. 

France, from the Conquest of Gaul by Ciosar down to 1873. 
70 Woodcuts. 3s. Gd. 

Germany, from the Invasicn by Marius to 188.0. 50 Wood¬ 
cuts. 3s. Gd. __ 

Eton College Books. 

The Eton Latin Grammar. An Entirely x>w Wo,i /nr 
Adnutrrd Sittfltnis. By F. H. Eawi.ins, M.A., and W. R. 
Ingk, M.A. Gs. 

The Eton Elementary Latin Grammar. By A. C. 

Aingkr, M.A., aDd H. G. Wintlk, M.A. 3s. Gd. 

Aim. by the rnwe Ed dot a. 

*A First Latin Exercise Ecok. Adapted to the above 
Grammar. 2s. 

The Preparatory Eton Grammar. Abridyed /,<m tit 

o'on Work. 2 -. 

The Eton Fourth For m Ovid and Tibullus. With Notes 
l*y H. G. Winti k. 2« ikl. 

The Itcn Horace. Tiik Ours. Erodes, and Carmen 
S.ycui.ark. With Notes by F. W. Cornish. Maps. 
Crown Svo, Gs. 

•Eton ExerciEes in Algebra, By E. P. Boi se and A. 

Cocksim nr, Crown 8vo, .".s. 

•Eton Exercises in Arithmetic. By liev. T. Dalton, 
M.A. Crown 8>vo, 3s. 


Standard School Books. 

Electricity: The Science of the 19th Century. By E. M. 

Caii.i.ard. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s Gd. 

The Invisible Power* of Nature. Some Elementary 
lessons in Physical Science for Young Beginners. By 
E. M. Caii.lard. Gs. 

Kirkea’ Handbook of Physiology. Edited by w. Mor- 

rant Baker nnd V. D. Harris. Illustrations. 14s. 

A Dictionary of Place Names. Giving their Derivations. 

With Introduction by .John «. Bi.ackif.. 7s. 

A Short Practical Hebrew Grammar. With Analysis 
and Vocabulary. By Prof. Stanley Leather. 7s. Gd. 
Newth’s First Book of Natural Philosophy. Small 

8vo, 3s. (id. 

Oxenham’s English Notes for Latin Elegiacs. With 

Rules of ComjKisilion. 3s. Gd. 

Hutton’S Principia Grfeca. Grammar, Delectus, Exercise 
Book, with Vocabularies, &c. 1’Jimi, 3s. Gd. 

Lyeli’s StudentB’ Elements of Geology. A New Edition, 
By Prof. Martin Duncan. GCU Illustrations. 9b. 

rplication. 


V DETAILED CATALOGUE SENT GRATIS BY POST ON APPLICATION. 


London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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A HIGHLY Hecornmended ENGLISH 

GOVERN ES.S geeks RE-ENGAGF.MENT in :i Family. Isa 
hely by birth, and teaches thorough English, anti Arithmetic, Intin, 
Science, fluent French (France). Grnnuii (Germany), smuo Italian, 
r<«h 1 Music and Singing. Very pleasing and companionable. Age*J«. 
Five vc:irs* experience.-Miss E., Messrs, llivern Governess Agency, 
IRIS, Regent Street, Loudon, W. 

•DRIGHTEST AFRICA.—Capt. ED\V. C. 

JJ IIORE ig OMSK to ENGAGEMENTS for his Central African 
Lectures.—Address 22, Montague Road, lloriiRey, L •nduii, N. 


S CURATOR of MUSEUM or 

.-• LIBRARY.—A practical Gentleman, who has travelled for 

many yeais. seeks an APPOINTMENT. — Addiess M. M., The 
AcaDEXv, •-’7. Chancery Lane, London, W.C 

UGBY.—TO IiET (near School), from 

1 Sept, 29th, HOUSE, containing 2 deception and (5 Iktlroouis, 
hath room and every convenience. <i« kxI wallcd-iu gardcu.—For 
apply J. Yoi no, Oxford Street, Rugby. 


A 
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IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 

t^ANDSOME SUITE of ROOMS, Second 

JLJl. Floor—Opi>osita British Museum Gates—suitalde ns ofliecs 
or BUjierior residential ehamhers. £135 t> £145, ncconling to require¬ 
ment*—H atwakd, 50, Great Russell Street, Bl«*>msbury. 

Also, near Same, ARTS and CRAFTS STUDIO, or OFFICE, 
with Workshop. 

rro ARTISTS and others.—TO bo LET, 

JL excellent STUDIO and snug BACHELOR’S QUARTERS com¬ 
bined, in central position, and midway between City and West-end 
Studio has uninterrupted north-east and top lights. Cooking and 
attendance by resident housekeepers. Electric light, hall porter, Ac.— 
ViPply to Hoi sekkepeu, 65 and W, Chancery Lane; or to the Manager, 
Chancery I<ane. 
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ESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO., 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, W C., are 
the eole representatives in Great Britain of HER K II AN FSTA ENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There ih r 
rteadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large plates Rial editions de luxe. For ordinary Bunk 
IlliiBtrations, Catalogues, Advettiscments, Ac.. Messrs. DRUMMOND 
A CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens oi 
view. Prices on application 


/'MjADWELL BROTHERS’ FINE ART 

VJ GALLERY, 20 and 21, Graccchurch Street, F-.C —A dissolution 
of partnership In-ing in progress, the remaining STOt’K, accumulated 
during (lie past half century, is now being 80LD for cash, without 
regard to publication prices. 

(^LAI)WELLS’ important SALE of FINE 

ART STOCK is now in prosress, and will he continued for a 
short time only, as the partnership heretofore subsisting will be 
dissolved on Dec. 31 next. A Urge portion of the Stock will lv- sold 
for cash at less tliau half price.— Gi.vdweel Brothers, 20 ami 21, 
Graccchurch Street. 

CATALOGUES. 

"FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

•A. promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES ou application. 

PULAU A CO., 37, SOHO SQUARE. 

ESTABLISHED 1861. 

B irkbeok bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Line. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed ou DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly balances, w hen not draw n below £P*o 
STOCKS, SHAKES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small mi ms on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

(j Wales ami Monmouthshire, Cardiff. 

COUNTY OF MONMOUTH. 

The (Vlincil ..f the Unif.-roty Cnllcgnnf South M ales nnd Mummilllli- 
■hiie is preKiml t.. n|>l«»nt the fi.llimtns M.liils rs ot a .Staff 
of Traveling Teachers in Technical Subjects for the County of 
Monmouth : — 

A LECTURER in CHEMISTRY and METALLURGY. 

A LECTURER in OEoLooY and MTN1NO. 

The stipend of each I.vctmer Mill he £-<«• per annum, tnerlher with 
troolliliK expensed.—Applieatii'll., t.urvtllor with lestn.mlilals and 
"n'nnw,.li!.nM he Milt in net later than SATE ItOAY. SI. l-l EM* 
HER I’m ii. i h*H. I" toe uinlcrrignid, from whom further luioim.ilion 
iti "regard to the duties ot the Staff may Ik- obtained. 

Ivor Jamks, Registrar. 

Cardiff, August 281 li, 1691. ______ 

TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

vJ WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

The DEPARTMENTS «.f ARTS. SCIENCE, and ENG!NEEIUNG 
and the NORMAL DEPARTMENTS f.»r INTEUM EDI A I 1. and 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS will OPEN on M"N DA\., Orroiu.R •*ru, 
1 MH. The Lectures and Classes are up«-u to M.-n and Women, tor 
Pi ospe<-tubes aud information concerning Scholarships, Ac , apply to 

Ivor Jarks, Registrar. 

University College, Cardiff, 

August 11th, IM*l. _ 


TTNIYERSITY COLLEGE 

yj WALES aud MONMOUTHSHIRE, C. 


of SOUTH 

CAUDl FF. 


The Council of the University College of South Wales and Monmouth¬ 
shire is prepared to appoint a LECTU REU hi G I’.OL' M >\ The stipend 
of the Lecturer will be £2»« per annum. Applications, together wain 
testimonials and references, should tie forwarded on or befo.e 
TUESDAY, StiTtMiiLU 15ru, 1831. Fur further in formation apply to 

1 \ok Jamls, Registrar. 

Cardiff, August 12 th, 1691. _ 


NIYER8ITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

WALKS and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


u 

The Council of the University College of Sout h W;.les;aiid Monnv.uth. 
lire is prepared to apiHtint a I’lD >1- ESSoK of MINIM*. 1 h> -tipelid 
r the Professor will he £ 5Vi per annum. Applteati -ns, together with 


The 

shi 

te-.liiiiMiii.ils and references, *>hould 1 k> foiwanl-d on or b--f<.,,: 
TUESDAY, SxiTt MWMi 15m, 1891. J: or further information apply to 

Ivor Jam**, Registrar. 

Cardiff, August 12th, 1891. 


rpiIE THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, 

JL BALA, NORTH WALES. 

The College will he OPENED ou the 2 *ru and 29tii of this month. 
Principal FAIRPAIRN will PREACH at a »*«»,*•« LV>,t 

•>th COM M I’M'i.N SEKV ICE at 9 a in. on 1 L Esl'A Y . iuRMAL 

OPENING of tile College at lorn 

The ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held at 9 am. on 
WEDNESDAY, the ;.OTH. „ „ . . 

For Probjwctus apply lo tho Regtbtrar, The Uvv. Ali n Jom>, 
Plasyraci'e, BaliL _ 

lHE MASON COLLEGE, 

BllUIlN G HAM. 


T 


SESSION 1191-92. 


FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 

The NEXT SESSION commcscvs ou WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 

A Syllabus, containing full information as to the various courses 
of instruction, lecture days and hours, fees entrance and otliet seimlar- 
sliips. Ac., is published I»y Messrs. Cornish, Ncw-strcct, Biimingham, 

Further particuhn8 may bo obtained ou application to the Secre¬ 
tary, at the College. R g Hkati|> i> r5nc ip ;l l. 

Gko. II. Moki>.v, Sccietary. 


epUDOR HATJj LADIES’ COLLEGE, 

X FOREST IIIL L, S.E ., IAJN DON. 

Principals—Rev. T>r. and Mrs. TODD. 

IIcail Mistress—Miss M. TODD (Girton), Cambridge. 

Professors—Sct-lcv, King’s Coll.; Dr. Duleken, Rudolph. T^wman 
Iaoiuk Diehl, Signor Garcia, Larpcnt, Fcrrero, ChurtvU L ollins, &c. 
Full list and references on application. 

Large Gymnasium, Lawn Tciiush Courts, Swimming, ami Killing. 


'J-IIE 


COUNTY COUNCIIi for 

COUNTY l'ALATINE of LANCASTER. 


tho 


The Technical Instruction Comiidttec of the I. me i shi re County 
Council is nrenared to receive applications for the appointno iit oj 
Dn"K< T..lt of TECIIND AL 1 NSTKL c TD.N and DlttiANIZINtJ 
SECRETARY. The applicant to state whether he is prepaied to give 

the whide of his time to the duties of the ofliec. 

Candidates must i>c over 25 years of age anil under 5*», and the 
elected candidate will be expected to enter ou his duties on the bth 

Salary £5oo per annum with a reasonable allowance for travelling 

e *!*he official will not l*e eligible for a pension, and the appointment 
is to 1 m- del'-nninalde by a six months' not ice in w rit ing on either blue. 
A Statement of the duties will be supplied on application. 

All applications with testini"iiials to be sent to me, the uuderbigucu, 
before the 5orii day of SEl’TE.M BER, •8:*1. 

Frkd. C. 11 v lion. Clerk of the County Council. 
County Office*, Preston, 

1st September, 1891. 


INEXPENSIVE, SOUND EDUCATION 

JL SI IHIRNE COLLEGE WINSLoW.-Neaily Five Hundred 
Armv and Navy Roys, Clergy Sum, M- dical. Ac , have been edncaUd 
in either the Classical or Modern Side, and the School has a■ KW»l 
reeoi.l. Thiitv guineas a year. B -ys over 15, preparing f-u Oxford 
Rr*i|M*iib!oii«, Army Preliminary, Cambridge Locals, Lull, lieeep. 
Exams., &e , 40 guineas—Rev. Dr. JAMES. 


PEEPARATOBY SCHOOL of MUSIC, 

I n 4 ,Cambridec Street,Warwick Square,“M isnG’ UF.ILLY 
(late student Royal College i f Music), and Miss l ED Abb. A.H < M., 


prepare student.— 

M uhic. Fee per tel m £4 is 


in PI \N" ami'' TH’Eo’it V for the Royal College of 
Term begins OCTOBER 1st. Prospectuses 
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THEATRES. 


A DELPHI THEATRE, 

AJl. g 0 ] e Proprietors nnd Munapers, A. & S. Gatti. 

Every Evening, at 8, THE TRUMPET GALL. 

Messrs. Leonard Boyne, J. D. Beveridge, L. Bignold, C. 
Dalton, Douglass, East, ltassell, L« i«b, Keith, Drew, J. and 
W. Northeote. &c.; MesUames E. Robins, Campbell, L^ign, 
aiid Cl ara Jocks. _ 

A YE NUE THEATRE. 

A A- I,esKce and Manncrnr. NI r Gaston Maykb. 

Evory Evu.in?, nt <i, - YVK1TE,” 

II niusiuul pl.v without wonls, by Michel CurrA (author of 
“J/Enfant l’rniliiiuc”) and M. Bcinond, witli music hy 
M. A. Geihilge, will he produced by Mr. Gaston Mujer. 
Preceded at b.'JO, hy operetta, 

T HE TWO B LIND.__ 

T H E A T R E . 


Q 0 M E D Y 

Every Evenin", ot II, IIUS1IAND AND WTF1-.. 

Jlivsra. C. brnoktleld, W. E. llawtrey. J. Nelson, G. Oumey, 
W. YVycs. nnd O. Uiddens ; Mesdamea Vane Featherstan. Ada 
Munuv, Ethel Matthews, Edith Kenward, and Lottie Venne. 
ITi•ceded, a t Kdo. hy 111 I.SAUHL._ 

/CRITERION THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Ciiaulf.s "Wyndiiam. 
Every Evening, at 8..'k), MISS DECIMA. 

Messrs. David James, Charles Conyers, (Tiauncey Oleott, 
Templar Saxe, AV. Dale; Mesdames M. A. Victor, Josephine 
Findlay, Lucy Buck stone, F. Fra nces, nnd Nesville._ 

D rury lane theatre. 

Sole Ix^sec and Manager, Sir Augustus Harris. 

Every Evening, at s, A SAILOR’S KNOT, 

Messrs. Charles AVurner, Charles Glenuev, Eilmund Gurney, 
Julian Cross, W. Lu-g, F. M’Vicars, A. Phillips, F. Dobell, 
T. Terriss, It. l’ower, AV. Staunton, and Harry Niehoils; 
Mesdames Mi 11 ward and Fanny BrotigK_ 

Y C E U M T IIE A T R E . 

Every Evening, at 8.15, Augustin Dalv’s Comi»ny, in 
A NIGHT OFF. 

Messrs. Tg'wis. Drew, Clarke, Lcclercq; Mesdames Ada 
ll ehan, Gilbert, Irving. Prinee,__ 

r Y R I C THEATRE. 

J .J T/essee nnd Mannger, Mr. Horace Sedqkr. 

This Evening at 8.15. LA CIGALE. . 

Messrs. II. Monkliouse, E. W. Garden, P.ne John 

roachev, and C. Hayden Collin ; Mewlames Annie Schuberth, 
Annie Rose, F. Melville, St. Cvr, and Ellis Jefferies. 
Preceded, at 7.3o, by LOVE and LAW. 


N 


PRINCE of WALES’ 

-t Under the sole direction of Mr. Ho 


THEATRE 


E W OLYMPIC THEATEE. 

Proprietor, Mr. Ciiaki.kh Wii-mot. 

Every FIvcning, at s, A ItOYAL DiY OHCE. 

Messrs. Miu ray Carson, G. W. Coekhuru, Eardley Turner, 
T. \V. PereyviU. J. A. Welch, Henry dc Sulla, P. Victor. T. 
Alker, Dwjcr, Ludlow, Ac.; Mesdames Leslie Bell, Georgia 
Esmond, Lilian Scecomhe, 1 e• ine Wilmot, Louisa \Y>att, 
Madge* Herriek, and Grace Hawthorne.___ 

P RI NCESS’S THEATRE. 

Isessee and Manag*r, Mr. Sidney Hkrbekte-Basino. 
Every Eveninir, at S, AltK AII-N A-l’OGUL. 

Messrs. llemy Neville, AVilfred E. Shine, Bassett Roe, Ohas. 
Ashford, Henry Bedford, John Carter, T. A'erner, T. King¬ 
ston, and Arthur Daere; Med.unea Amy Roselle, John Car¬ 
ter, and Ella Tcrriss. _ 

THEATRE. 

— C uuur .... .... ... Horace Skdgee. 

Ever/ Evening, ut u. L’ENFANT PUCiDIGUE, 

A Musical Play without words, 

M Cortes, M. de G.espm, M. Louis douget; Mdlle. Jane 
Mav, Ma.lameSohmi.lt, Mdlle. Fmncesei /.anfretta. 
Preceded, nt s, hy THE 15th OF <><*111111111. 

Q A V 0 Y 

Proprietor nnd Manager, R. D’Oyly Carte. 

Every Evening, at S.:w>, THE NAUTCH GIRL._ 

Messrs. AY'. 6. Penley, F. AV'yatt. AV H. penny, F. Thorn¬ 
ton, and C. Pounds; Mowlames L. Snyder, A. Cole, C. Imnie, 
Saumarez, Slml der s, Briant, and K ale Ja mes._ 

gHAFTES B UKY THEATRE. 

Every Evening, at 8 15, THE LANCA8H1HE SAILOR. 

At » 15, A COMMISSION. 

And at 10, A PANTOMIME REHEARSAL. 

Messrs. B. Thomas, F. Dawson, C. Coutts, G. F. Little, 
AV. L. Branscombe, Liny, and AV. Orossmith ; Mesdames 
E. Chester, 11. Lamb, D. Drummond. S. Grey, a nd No rr eya. 

e T R A N D THEATRE. 

O Lessee and Manager, Mr. Wiu.ie Eooms. 

Every Evening, at s. ^ LAMENTED 

Messrs. Willie I/lonin, It. Standing, II. Bversndd, O. V. 
llawtrey. F.Capc, 8. Barraelough, and A. May; Mcsdamoa 
Cieelv Rieharda, E. Mm.ro, E. l’lu liis, and V. Bennett. 

At’s. BACK IN FIVE MINUTE S._ 

|1 o 0 L E’S THEATRE. 

Every Evening, at 9, THE MISCHIEF MAKER. 

Preceded, at 8.15, by_THE SECI L EL . 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

V Lessee, Mr. Thomas Thorne. 

Every Evening, at b.30, MY SY\ EE 1 HEART. 

Preceded, a( 8, hy WELL MATCHED. 


Digitized by 
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THE SOLICITORS 1 JOURNAL 

THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 

Published every Friday. Price 6d. 

Of the general contents of the Journal the 
following statement will afford some idea:— 

Current Tones. —Leading Articles—Recent 
Decisions—Cases or the Week—Cases before 
the Bankruptcy Registrars—Solicitors’ Cases— 
Reviews—New Orders—General Correspon¬ 
dence—Courts—Parliament and Legislation— 
Appointments and Obituary—Societies and 
Institutions. 

A Careful Summary is given of all the Legal 
News of the Week, and special attention is 
bestowed on Furnishing Early Copies of all Court 
Papers. _ 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26».: by post, 28s., when 
paid in advance. Single Number, Gd. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER. 

£2 128., post-free, when paid in advance. 

WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free 
Single Number, Is. 

The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered from 
any date. 

Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to H. Villek$. 


OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, WC.. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 

TO 

THE ACADEMY. 


(PA TABLE IX ADVAXCE.) 



Yearly. 

f Half- j 
Yearly 

Quar¬ 

terly. 

If obtained of n Newsvendor or 

£ s. d 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

at a Railway Station 

Including Postage to any pail 

0 13 0 

0 G 6 

0 3 3 

of the United Kingdom . 
Including Postage to any part 
of France, Germany, India, 

0 15 2 

0 7 7 

0 10 

China &c. 

0 17 4 

o 

CD 

CD 

0 4 4 


AGENCIES. 

London Agents, Messrs. AY. II. Smith & Sox, 
180, Strand. 

Copies of the Academy can he obtained every 
Saturday morning in Edinburgh of Mr. 
Menziks; »» Dublin of Messrs. Eason & 
Son, -10, Snckville-strect ; in Manchester 
of Mr. J. IIeywood. Ten days after dat 
of publication, in New York, of Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


H OAY TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A I*LOT OF LAND, 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS I'EK MONTH. 

The BIKKBEUK ALMANACK, with full particulars post-free, 
cm application. Francis K.WENSCRorT, Manager. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


JgRAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 


gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 


POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

J- _PIES. Also.__ 


J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


'J'URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
gPECIALlTlES for INVALIDS. - 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS- 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


JAPANESE POTTERY, 

WITH 

NOTES 

Describing the Emblems, the Poetical Associations, and other 
thoughts and subjects employed in the Decoration of the 
Wares, an Account of the Festivals, and of some of the 
Customs of Japan. 

By JAMES L. BOWES. 

Imperial 8vo, cloth, GOO pp., with Plates, £2 12s. Gd. 

The “ Extra Illustrated Edition,” half-morocco, gilt top, £6 Gs. 
(Only a few copies left.) 

Japan Vail .—“It i« a noble book.. ..a hook of the most valuable and 
genuine diameter. It ibevident that Mr. Bowes has brought together 
a really representative collection, and that lie has made every speci¬ 
men it contains the object of can-fill research and intelligent scrutiny. 

Ch'n-i T'>r ( iraph.—" Few an- entitled to speak with absolute autho 
ritv, but of these Mr. Bowes stands foremost. Virtually a complete 
history of the art. To the true comioiHseur it needs little recom¬ 
mendation.” , , , , 

The. Academy.— 1 "Produced with singular caro and completeness.. 

A worthy seouel to the author's previous lalnmni iu the cause of 
Japanese art. 

The Tin ts —“ Worthy of its subject and its author. 

The Art Journal.—' Remarkably free front mistakes. 

The Sat "fifty h- vitt r,—“ Jd't us repeat our admiration of Mr. Bowes’ 
beautiful aud enticing volume.” .... 

The Anhuect.—" A guide for the collector, and the best of its kind. 
The Cvihler .—“ Not only one. of the most. U-autiful. but one of the 
most useful and rational l>ooks ujkju Japanese art which has been 
published in England.” .... 

Xotm »n l Queries.— *To collectors Ins books are as .authoritative 
is to the lover of Elzevirs the priceless lxmk of Mr. Willems.” 

St James’s Gazette.—" The volume is one in whicli the connoisseur 
will delight.” __ __ 

London: Simpkin.Marshall, Hamilton*, Kent & Co., Limited 
Liverpool: Edwar d Howell . _ 


Just published, crown 4to, over 300 pages, fully illustrated, and 
handsomely bound in cloth, price 21 s. 

■ROCKINGHAM CASTLE and the 

JLX WATSONS. By Cuas. Wise. 

Em.jot Stock. Paternoster Row. London ; Messrs. W. E. A J. (*oss, 
Market Place, Kettering ; and tby order) from any Bookseller. 




A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Blackwood’s Elementary Grammar and (Join- 

POSITION. Based on the Analysis of Sentences. With 
a (Chapter on Word-Building and Derivation, and con¬ 
taining numerous Exercises. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 

“A very valuable l>ook.A junior text-book that is calculated to 

yield most satisfactory results.”— Schoolmaster. 

A Working Handbook of the Analysis of 

BENTENCE3. With Notes on Parsing, Paraphrasing, 
Figures of Speech, and Prosody. For Senior Pupils and 
Pupil Teachers. Is. 6d. 

“The ln>ok deserves unstinted praise—One of the best and soundest 
productions ou analysis of scuteuccs wc have yet met with." 

Schoolmaster. 

Just published, price Is. 

Manual Instruction—Woodwork. Designed 

to meet the Requirements of the Minute of the Science and 
Art Department on Manual Instruction. By GEORGE 
ST. JOHN, Undenominational School, Handsworth, 
Birmingham. With 100 Illustrations. 

“An excellent little manual, which ought to prove extremely useful 

alike to teachers and scholars.It is a capital little book." 

Van>entcr and Builder. 

Rev. James Stormonth’s 
Dictionary of the English Language. 

Carefully Revise,1 by the Ilcv. I*. H. PHELP. M.A. 
Library Edition, half-morocco, 31a. fld. Handy Edition, 
7s. Gd. School Edition, 2a. 

Professor Nicholson*8 
Manual of Zoology. Seventh Edition, Re- 

written and Enlarged. Post 8vo, with Engravings, 18s. 

Text-Book Of Zoology. Fourth Edition, En¬ 

larged. Crown 8vo, with Engravings, 7s. Gd. 


PITMAN’S SHORTHAND 

IS WRITTEN BY 

93 per Cent. Reporters 

(Vide Printers * Itoji*l>r) t 

AND 

98 per Cent. Clerks 

(Vide Western Morn tug Xctvx). 

Write for Pocket Alphabet (free), or send 0d. for the 
”Phonographic Teacher,” to your ncarett Bookseller, or 
to the Publishers, 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 

Amex Corner, E.C.; Bath, and New York. 


READY. 

ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 

The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, lialf-bound 
in morocco. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
Bart., P.ll.A., &c. 

Containing a Memoir of Stf.vknr, and Critical Descriptions of 
bis Productions, by a former Tupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
8T ANNUS, F.K.I.B.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at 
University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at the lloyul Academy. 

WITH 

Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 

Selected from Examples of tho Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Exports. 

The Edition is limited to 150 Copies . 

Price Six (Inlncm. 


PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 

DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 

Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5 b., post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. By ALEXA NDER MACLAREN, D.D. 

BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“ It is not possible to open a page without perceivingillus- 
tmtions of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth .”—Christian World. 

“ While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as 
lain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
purgeon.”— Christia n Leader. _ 

London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEAItD, 

21 and 22, Furnival Street, E.C. 


Introductory Text-Book of Zoology. Sixth 

Edition. 3s. 

Outlines of Natural History- Third Edition. 

Crown 8vo, Is. Gd. 

Manual of Palaeontology, liy Professor 

NICHOLSON, D.f*\,F.U.8.,&c.,and R LYDE1CKER, 
B.A. Third Edition. 2 vols., 8vo, 1,321 pp., 1,410 
Illustrations, 63a. 

Dr. Page’s 

Introductory Text - Book of Physical 

GEOGRAPHY. Revised and Enlarged, by Professor 
LAPWORTH. Twelfth Edition. 2s. Gl. 

Advanced Text-Book of Physical Geo- 

GRAPHY. Revised and Enlarged, with Engravings. 
Third Edition. 5s. 

Introductory Text-Book of Geology- With 

Engravings. Twelfth Edition, Revised. 3s. Gd. 

Advanced Text-Book of Geology. Sixth 

Edition. With Glossary. 7s. Gd. 

Rev. Dr. Mackag’s 
Outlines of Modern Geography. l«Sth 

Thousand, Revised. Is. 

Intermediate Geography. Sixteenth Edition, 

Revised. 2s. 

Elements of Modern Geography. Fifty- 

third Thousand. Revised. 3s. 

Manual of Modern Geography. Eleventh 

Thousand. Revised. 7s. Gd. 

Professor Minto’s 

Manual of English Prose Literature, Bio- 

GRAPHICAL and CRITICAL. Third Edition, Re¬ 
vised. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Characteristics of English Poets, from 

Chaucer to Shirley. New Edition, Revised. Crown 
8vo, 7a. Gd. 

Dr. Cuthbertson’s 

Primer of Geometry. Sixth Edition. Is. fid. 

Dr. Pott’s and Rev. C. Darnell’s 
Aditus Faciliores : an Easy Latin Construing 

Book. Tenth Edition. 3s. 61. 

Aditus Faciliores Grseci: an Easy Greek 

Construing Bjok. Fourth Edition. 3s. 

Dr. Ross’s 

Practical Rudiments of the Latin Languag 

Third Edition. Is. Gd. 

Rev. John Gerard’s 
Stonyhurst Latin Grammar. 3s. 

Rev. J. Hunter Smith’s 
Greek Testament Lessons. With Maps, fis 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIS T. 

FIVE NEW NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OP “UNDER A CHARM.” 

BEACON FIRES. 

By E. WERNER, 

Author of “ Success.” 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 

RULING the PLANETS. 

By MINA E. BURTON. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HER OWN COUNSEL.” 

EVELYN’S CAREER. 

By the Author of “ Dr. Edith Romney.” 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“It is pleasant to notice ft novet written with so much 
thought, feeling, and discernment of character.”— Gninlian. 


NOW READY. 

SO NEAR AKIN. 

By M. A. BENGOUGH. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

*‘A clever and original novel told with a humour and 
artistic JehuHsement which promise well for the future of the 
author.”— Queen. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 44 MR. BAZALGETTE’S AGENT.” 

VIOLET MOSES. 

By LEONARD MERRICK. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“A good novel, and one that is written with taste.” 

Observer. 


A NEW EDITION. 

A L D Y T H. 

By JESSIE FOTHERGILL, 
Author of “The First Violin.” 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE NOVE LS OF JANE AUSTEN. 

TIMM A 

“ My delight is to read English novels, particularly those 
Written by women. Miss Austen, Miss Ferrier, &c., form a 
school which in the excellence and profusion of its productions 
resembles the cloud of dramatic poets of the great Athenian 
age.”—G uizot. 

LADY SUSAN.-THE WATSONS. 

With a Memoir of the Author by the Itev.J . C. A f'STKX-f.EI (1 If. 

44 1 remember Miss Mitford’s saying to me : 4 1 would almost 
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LITERATURE. 

Criticism and Fiction. By W. D. Howells. 

(Osgood, Mellvaino & Co.) 

In these days of rapid newspaper reviewing 
the critic who writes with some deliberation 
may take it for granted that he has been 
more or less forestalled; and it is quite 
unnecessary to say here that Mr. W. D. 
Howells’s latest work contains much that is 
—and that is obviously meant to be— 
intensely irritating to the English reader. 
Perhaps—so far, at any rate, as the sensiblo 
English reader is concerned—Mr. Howells 
might have been rather more successful in 
his not very amiable endeavour if his inten¬ 
tion had been made less apparent; fer there 
is no better aid to the keeping of one’s 
temper than an implicit or explicit declara¬ 
tion that some one is determined you shall 
lose it. Still, a modest, but very satisfac¬ 
tory measure of success has already been 
achieved; for Criticism and Fiction has 
made some English reviewers so very angry, 
that in their anger theyhavo become almost 
as unreasonable as Mr. Howells himself, an 
effect which must be very soul-satisfying to 
the humorist who has produced it. 

Now Mr. Howells may bo very wrong¬ 
headed—he certainly docs his best to make 
us think him so—but there is no doubt 
whatever that ho has both sincerity and 
ability; and when a sincere and able man 
writes about the art to which he has devoted 
his life, all the wrong-lieadedness in the 
world can hardly prevent him from saying 
something which will be in somo way in¬ 
structive to those who know the art of 
“ prospecting,” as the gold-seekers 6ay, for 
instructiveness. Mr. Howells’s book will 
never bo studied with profit, savo by tho 
readers who feel and resolutely remember 
everything that is implied in that useful 
phrase, “the point of view.” All criticism 
—except, indeed, that scientific criticism 
which everybody has heard of and no one 
has ever seen—consists of a record of 
something observed from a certain point of 
view ; and few questions that can bo asked 
concerning any critic are more important 
than these: (1) “Is his point of view, on 
the whole, well chosen?” and (2) “Does 
he appear able to see that, howsoever well 
chosen it be, it is only one point of view 
from which, as a matter of course, only one 
aspect of the object is discernible ? ” It 
would be absurd to say that either of these 
questions, if asked concerning Mr. Howells, 
can be answered in the affirmative, for his 
point of view is often chosen whimsically 
and occupied too exclusively, and therefore 
his criticism lacks that highest value which 
is given by the qualities of soundness and 


discrimination ; but in virtue of its ability 
and sincerity it achieves a lucid directness, 
which is helpful in an indirect sort of wav 
by its clear exhibition of the tyrannical 
dominance of tho point of view. 

The well-known writer who said that tire 
study of Mr. Howells’s critical discourses 
was an illiberal education, hit the mark in 
a way that he did not intend. The careful 
study of a book like Criticism and Fiction is 
intellectually educational, just in the same 
way that the sentences of bad syntax sub¬ 
mitted to a schoolboy for correction are 
grammatically educational ; for in both 
instances the perception of what constitutes 
rightness in thought or expression is made 
vivid to tho student by a clear presentation 
of tho effect produced by wrongness, as the 
sight of the drunken Helot was supposed to 
inspire in the Spartan youth a lasting 
appreciation of the grace of temperance. 

In a littlo volume containing fewer than 
200 pages Mr. Howells provides us with a 
varied and miscellaneous assortment of obiter 
dicta. Liko the Walrus in his memorable 
conversation with the Carpenter, he has come 
to the conclusion that “ tho time has come 
to talk of many things”—of the follies of 
critic), of the crimes of editors, of the 
fatuities of Sir AValter Scott, of tho supreme 
greatness of Mr. Henry James, and of the 
general superiority of everything American 
over everything English—but his main 
theme is the glorification of realism, ns 
realism is understood in the “ rarefied and 
nimble air” of tho Western continent, and 
a denunciation of the effete idealism of 
writers liko Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, and 
others who aro still regarded as masters and 
standards by their fog-and-soot-breathing 
countrymen. One remark inevitably sug¬ 
gested by such an undertaking is perhaps 
too obvious to bo worth making—the remark 
that when people in general find something 
to enjoy and admire in two diverse products 
of human intelligence and activity, it is 
surely a waste of time to exalt one of these 
products by the cheap expedient of depre¬ 
ciating tho other. If a reader, for example, 
is intensely interested in A Fearful Responsi¬ 
bility, and is also intensely interested in 
The Heart of Midlothian, or oven in King 
Solomon’s Mines, he is certainly a gainer, at 
any rate in innocent pleasure, by his catho¬ 
licity of tasto ; and ho may well resent any 
attempt to prove to him that enjoyment of 
the first is only legitimate when accom¬ 
panied by a conscious distaste for the other 
two. Mr. Howells is very hard upon the 
critic whose view of criticism is summed up 
in tho formula “ I know what I like but 
his whole treatment suggests tho impression 
that ho himself gives to liis personal prefer¬ 
ences tho validity and authority of universal 
rules, for with the unreasoning impetuosity 
of strong emotion he refuses to see that the 
work which he admires must needs have the 
defects of its qualities, and that, on tho other 
hand, the work which he dislikes can hardly 
fail to have the qualities of its defects. 

The fiction which Mr. Howells calls 
romantic or idealistic aims, let us say, at 
beauty or impressiveness, to attain which it 
may be sometimes necessary to leave the 
beaten track of ordinary experience: tho 
fiction which he calls realistic aims at easily 


recognisable veracity of presentation, and 
tho materials for such presentation are 
of course to be found most plentifully in 
those portions of the beaten track which 
are most continually trodden. No judicially- 
minded person would declare either of these 
ends to be unworthy of a literary artist; hut 
he would admit that in striving after the 
former there is a danger of deviating from 
veracity and lifelikeness, and that in the 
attainment of the latter there is a not less 
real danger of falling into insignificant 
triviality. But—if the remark may bo made 
without providing another illustration of 
English bad manners—Mr. Howells is not 
judicially minded; at any rate, he does not 
so show himself in these pages. His point 
is not that “ idealistic ” fiction may deviate 
from the essential truth of human nature 
and history, but that it must so deviate— 
that by its very existence this truth is flouted 
and set at nought. On the other hand, he 
maintains that the art which he loves can 
never be trivial, because—this is really 
what he seems to say—in any truthful pre¬ 
sentation of life, or of any part of it, there 
is no such thing as triviality; and so of the 
writer after his own heart he remarks that 

“ in life bo finds nothing insignificant; all tells 
for destiny or character; nothing that God has 
made is contemptible. He cannot look upon 
life and declare this thing or that thing un¬ 
worthy of notice.” 

It is not easy to extract a consistent 
theory of the art of fiction from utterances 
which have frequently the apparent incon¬ 
sistency which belongs to all impulsive 
writing; but I will endeavour to put into a 
fow sentences the impression of one reader 
who has done his best to understand what 
Mr. Howells is driving at. Of courso, his 
primary axiom is that truth is the only 
legitimate end of fiction; and if, like Pilate, 
we ask “What is truth?” the answer 
seems to be that truth is the special kind of 
accuracy in delineation which can be tested 
by the ordinary porson of ordinary experi¬ 
ence—tho man in the street; and as tho 
only delineation to which this test can 
possibly be applied is that of things per¬ 
fectly familiar to such a judge, the quality of 
theme or treatment objected to on the 
ground of alleged “ triviality ” is really the 
essential quality—the quality which is not 
to be avoided, but rather to be diligently 
sought after. Thus, he maintains that 
“ Jane Austen was the first and the last of 
the English novelists to treat material with 
entire truthfulness ”; and his precise mean¬ 
ing is made clear by a sentence on another 
page in which he says that among Miss 
Austen’s successors “ it was Anthony Trollope 
who was most like her in Birnple honesty 
and instructive truth ”; for what Jane 
Austen and Trollope have in common is the 
constancy of their attachment to the familiar 
table-lands of life and their avoidance of its 
less frequented but not less roal heights and 
depths. 

In expressing his admiration for the 
author of Emma and Pride and Prejudice, 
Mr. Howells will have the sympathy even 
of the “poor islanders” who think that Scott, 
Thackeray, and George Eliot are also great 
novelists; but they will not think it necessary 
to believo with him that hjer kind of truth is 
igitized by VjOOQIC 
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the only kind of truth worth having, or even 
that it is tho kind of truth best worth 
having. For example, the conversation of 
the loquacious Miss Bates, at the time when 
the present of a joint of pork and the in¬ 
terest of the latest item of local news con¬ 
tend for supremacy in her mind, is simply 
perfect, and there is of course a sense in 
which perfection cannot be bettered; but 
the conversation of Maggie Tulliver in that 
last interview with Stephen Guest, when she 
resolves to forego the satisfaction of a great 
love, that she may know the sombre joy of 
fidelity to a groat duty, is not ono whit less 
perfect, whilo the inspiring motive is surely 
more profoundly interesting. 

“ Yes,” Mr. Howells would reply, “ it is 
more interesting to tho poor islander, 
and the fact of its being so is a sutlieing 
proof of his barbarity.” True art, it would 
seem, is essentially democratic art, and the 
democracy can estimate much more precisely 
the emotions excited by a loin of pork than 
they can estimate the emotions called into 
activity by a momentous moral crisis. 
Therefore the conclusion is plain—that tho 
dealer in moral crises is necessarily a coarser, 
more barbaric, in every way inferior, person. 
This reads like a travesty, but that it is so 
will hardly be the opinion of those who read 
the sentence in which Mr. Howells says : 

The love of the passionate ar.d the heroic, as 
the Englishman has it, is such a crude and un¬ 
wholesome thing, so deaf and blind to all the 
most delicate and important facts of art and 
life, so insensible to the subtle values in either, 
that its presence or absence makes tho whole 
difference, and enables ono who is not possessed 
by it to thank Heaven that he is not as that 
other man is.” 

Surely there could hardly be a more 
melancholy illustration of the tyranny of the 
point of view than the spectacle of a man 
like Mr. Howells deliberately thanking 
Heaven that he had emancipated himself 
from “ the love of the passionate and 
heroic,” in either its English or any other 
form. Of course the emancipation is not 
so complete as he fancies it. In various 
books bearing the name of W. D. Howells 
upon their title-page—notably in a beautiful 
and pathetic chapter towards the close of A 
Hazard of New Fortunes —there is enough of 
passion and of heroism to delight and satisfy 
even an Englishman; but it is a pity that 
in a mood of petulant contempt he should 
allow himself even to seem scornful of these 
high themes and that sympathetic treatment 
which, so long as man is man, either in the 
Old World or in the New, will never lose 
their fascination. The homely everyday 
things of life—the selection of a house, the 
treatment of a tiresome guest, the success of 
some small social manoeuvre—will always 
provide material for the fine art of fine 
artists; but none the less will imagination 
go out towards lofty endeavours, and great 
renunciations, and forlorn hopes of duty, 
and will feel even the torrible, but often 
tonic, attraction of those sombre crises in 
which a man stakes and loses his soul. 

One has a sonse of shame in assuming 
the role of piophet of the obvious; but 
really it is at present the obvious rather 
than the new or the strange which stands in 
need of prophets and defenders. It is not, 


however, necessary to prolong tho discus¬ 
sion, and space is wanting for comment 
upon other issues raised by Mr. Howells in 
the course of his divagations. His criticisms 
upon critics have sometimes a certain ap¬ 
pearance of force ; but they lack intellectual 
point and utility, because we are never suro 
whether Mr. Howells means by “ the critic” 
the man in whom educated judgment is 
reinforced by wide knowledge, or the head 
reporter who “does the reviews ” for a third- 
rate provincial journal. Upon the latter the 
eloquence of a man in Mr. ilowells’s position 
is surely wasted ; whereas if he is thinking 
of the former it is whimsically paradoxical 
to hint that all authors are superior to all 
critics (p. ar>), or to state explicitly (p. 42) 
that “ tho crudest expression of any creative 
art is better than the finest comment upon 
it.” Much more valuable than these ran¬ 
dom hits at criticism “ in the abstract,” are 
the strictures upon the noisy clique who 
are raising tho cry for freedom from the 
very slight restrictions which have been 
placed upon the scope of art by the vote 
of tho respectable English-speaking races. 
As Mr. Howells points out, the writers 
who lament that they cannot treat life 
voraciously, because public taste, dominated 
by “ the young person,” frowns upon 
the artistic presentation of “ passion,” would 
seem to have no conception of any passion 
but one, the appetite—more or less per¬ 
verted—of the soxual instinct. They are 
free to deal with a number of passions— 
with hato, grief, avarice, ambition, envy, 
loyalty, and friendship; and every sensible 
person who has reachod maturity knows 
that Mr. Howells is right when he says 
“ all these have a greater part in the drama 
of life than the passion of love, and infinitely 
greater than the passion of guilty love.” 
But, then, these passions demand brain- 
work for their effective delineation: they 
are really artists’ subjects; while, on the 
other hand, the clumsiest journeyman can 
hardly miss the vulgar interest of a divorco 
court romance. When there is a two-headed 
calf at a fair the showman needs no eloqenco 
to draw the ponnios from the pockets of the 
rustics; and the right name for the novel of 
morbid eroticism is the two-headed calf of 
literature. In the interests of art ono may 
surely object to the motive of morbid 
sexuality, not because it is “freo” or im¬ 
moral, or improper, or unploasant, but 
because it is so very, very cheap. 

This is a desultory review of a desultory 
book. Should it come under Mr. Howells’s 
notice he will probably see in it various 
examples of the besetting sins of “tho 
critic ”; but the writer hopes he will also 
perceive that an honest attempt has been 
made to treat seriously utterances the 
matter and manner of which too often 
render seriousness of treatment by no 
means easy. 

James Ashcroft Nodle. 


Cardinal Beaton , Priest and Politician. By 
John Herkless. (Blackwood.) 

Tiieue can be no occupation more pleasing 
to an historian than to make a good bio¬ 
graphy. In general histories events, not 
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individuals, are prominent; only the greatest 
characters are distinguished in the narrative, 
and even they must lose something of their 
importance and of their human interest: in 
the moving crowd they are rather names 
than familiar acquaintances; their private 
life, their peculiarities, their motives and K 
intentions, cannot be set forth at large; 
but, in the pages of a biographer, if he be 
a lettered, an industrious, and a skilful 
person, the maker of history may live 
again : 

“ Amidst a thousand entertaining and instruc¬ 
tive episodes,” as Boswell says, “ the Hero is 
never long out of sight, for they are all in some 
degreo connected with him; and He, in tho 
whole course of the history, is exhibited by the 
Authour for the best advantage of his readers.” 

A writor of biography, therefore, should be 
an historian, and something more. In 
addition to the learning and to tho wide 
view of the historian, with his knowledge l 
of what precedes and follows, the biographer 
must be equipped for his task by a long i 
and intimate familiarity with the character 
and with the age he is to illustrate, ne 
should possess much human sympathy, or 
he will not be able to appreciate his hero 
and to make him interesting. No pedant 
can bo a good biographer; and all our 
modern accuracy cannot endow an author 
with wit and literature, nor insure for his 
readers an entertaining Life. Above all, 
the author must have a sobor judgmont, 
a critical restraint, and unfailing tact; ho I 
must know, like Boswell, how to subordinate 
the whole narrative to his leading per¬ 
sonage ; but still, his regard must not run 
away with his impartiality : he must neither 
attenuate his hero nor give him an import¬ 
ance which he does not in reality possoss. 

If those rare qualities be granted to a 
biographer, wo have a true artist, the 
creator of a Life, not a mere editor of 
materials nor a compiler of letters and 
remains. And he may employ his genius j 
in two ways. He may confine himself, like 
Suetonius or Walton, to writing perfect ! 

Lives, adding little stroke on stroke, until ; 

the man described, Caligula or “ Holy Mr. j 
Herbert,” be reanimated for us, as though 
we had conversed with him, or were perusing 
his own diaries and meditations. The other 
way of making a biography is to compose 
what is known as “A History of the Life 
and Times ” of some illustrious person, such 
as Dr. Middleton’s Life of Cicero. If this be 
well done, we may expect to view the hero 
intimatoly, and to form some opinion about 
his place and function in the history of the 
world or of his country. | 

Mr. Herkless has not succeeded in giving 
us a Life of either kind. Those who knew 
little of Cardinal Beaton, when they began 
to read, will know little more when they 
have finished. A history already intricate 
is left still more tangled and perplexing; 
and in these barren pages we obtain no 
distinct view at all of the Cardinal himself. 

It was the purpose of Mr. Herkless, I 
imagine, to write a history of the life and 
times of Beaton ; and in Mr. Hume Brown’s 
Buchanan he might have chosen an excellent 
model for his purpose. In that volume the 
hero is presented minutely, justly, and in a 
most human way; and the general history 
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is narrated with great accuracy and power. 
In addition to theso excellences, now facts 
were collected or explained by Mr. Brown ; 
infinite labour was bestowed upon the work, 
and it produced not only the standard Life 
of Buchanan, but was a valuable contribu¬ 
tion to the history of Scotland. If a Life 
be not entertaining as an individual history, 
and not valuable as a book of reference, it 
is not easy to justify its existence; and 
when it is full of positive errors or of 
dubious criticisms, when it is very empty of 
indispensable knowledge, its justification is 
impossible. 

The chief errors of Mr. Herkless arise 
from his want of familiarity with Catholic 
usages and institutions : they are of two 
kinds, errors of actual fact; and errors 
caused by a superficial knowledge, by im¬ 
perfect criticism. For instance, lie says, 

“ Beaton, wbilo in Deacon’s orders, may have 
married Marion Ogilvy; but it is highly im¬ 
probable, since he was destined to the pro¬ 
fession of the Church, and his marriage might 
havo proved fatal to his entranco to the priest¬ 
hood.” 

Now here are almost as many errors as 
words. In the Oriental Churches, whether 
Orthodox or in communion with Kome, a 
deacon may marry, and may then tako 
priestly orders and retain his wife; but 
after he is a priest, lie may not enter upon 
the estate of matrimony. In the Western 
C hurch a priest may not marry, nor may a 
deacon ; it is the sub-diacouate which debars 
a cleric from the married state. But a 
married man may be ordained if his wife be 
dead, or if by mutual consent they agree to 
separate and to bind themselves to the 
religious calling. If, therefore, Beaton had 
gono through the form of marriago while 
in deacon’s orders, the ceremony would have 
been void without a papal dispensation. 
Had he been regularly married wbilo in 
minor orders, or before his ordination, that 
of itself need not “ havo proved fatal to 
his entrance to the priesthood.” Upon tho 
same page Mr. Herkless talks of Mazarin’s 
connexion with Anne of Austria; and he 
thinks the Cardinal may have been married, 
“ because he was only in deacon’s orders.” 
Here again is the same ignorance about the 
Roman discipline with regard to orders and 
matrimony; and there is an implied con¬ 
fusion about the cardinalate. A cardinal 
deacon need not bo in deacon’s orders; he 
may be above thorn or below. Cardinal 
Newman, as to orders, was a priest; but as 
to precedence, only a cardinal deacon. Dr. 
Manning is an archbishop, but ho is only a 
cardinal priest. Several groat cardinals in 
history were neither priests nor deacons, 
but were only in minor orders. Mr. Herk¬ 
less then compares Cranmer’s marriage with 
Beaton’s: the marriage of a professed 
Reformer who had broken with Romo and 
with mediaevalism, whose great object was 
to restoro the primitive discipline, cannot be 
compared with the licence of a cardinal, 
whose great object was to maintain the 
existing state of things. In theso passagos 
I have given examples of Mr. Herkless’s 
positive orrors, of his insufficient familiarity 
with Catholic usages, and of the false judg¬ 
ments which these defects havo led him 
into. His mistakes in this particular pas¬ 


sage culminate at tho end of it, where ho That peer may have had a daughter who 
says: was divorced from her husband; but it is 

“had ho boon married before ho took full not usual to speak of a fathor divorcing his 
orders, and had he continued in wedlock after children. And Mr. Herkless is as lawless 
ho became a priest, his children could not havo with his English as with his facts : “Henry 
been acknowledged legitimate.” was not long of following up the Cardinal’s 

There are several worth}’ men at this time futile attack,” ho says; and in another 
in orders in the Roman Church in England, P Iace he speaks of patrons “ gifting great 
who have been married, but whose children wealth to the Church ”; “ Beaton, we are 
are perfectly legitimate; and even in the sa f° t° conclude, was not hesitant , but only 
scandalous times of the fifteenth and six- reticent from motives of worldly wisdom.” 
teenth centuries, though mistresses were too YTe ma y l ,e allowed to wish also, in 
easily tolerated, it would not have been conclusion, that Mr. Herkless had been 
tolerated that a man should “ continue in more “ hesitant ” about innovating upon the 
wedlock after he became a priest.” use of words, and more “ reticent ” in bestow¬ 

ing his j udgments and his compositions upon 
“In Germany the Reformation was at first the public. 

purely religious, says Mr. Herkless again; . Arthur Gai.ton. 

afterwards it was political us well as religious, __ 

if tho Peasants’ War is to be accounted part of - 

the general Reformation movement.” m FMg 0 > Car ^ By Aloxan<ler Gordon. 

It might be more correct to describe the (Fisher Unwin.) 

Peasants’ War as a social “movement”; Ik spite of outbreaks of sheer intellectual 
and in saying that the German Reformation helplessness—like “ Oh ! for the pen of a 
was purely religious, Mr. Herkless appears Walter Scott, or, on a lower scale, of a 
to forget the deep and anciont jealousy of Robert Louis Stevenson, or oven of a J. M. 
Romo, the long quarrels of the Emperors Barrie, to describo these nights so full of 
and Popes, tho innumerable differences in fun, frolic, gossip, and hoalthy human 
Church and State, in nature and in customs, bucolic wisdom ' ”—this is a good book of 
which led up to the German revolt from tho an uncommon kind. It is not an attempt 
Italians). “In England,” says Mr. Herk- to preach through representations of rustic 
less again, “ tho first Reformation dates character, to idealise them, or with their 
from Henry’s search for a divorce court. ’ help to caricature Scotch nationality for the 
To say this, is not only to ignore the social amusement of English readers. It is, above 
and religious discontent of the fourteenth all things, a realistic book—a reproduction 
century, but it is to profess one’s ignoranco of the life that is actually lived in a Northern 
of the ancient constitution of the English country parish, to which tho name of Carglon 
Church, of the royal supremacy which was is given, and the bleak unloveliness of 
exercised by tho Saxon kings and main- which has entered into the souls of its in- 
tained by the Normans, of the laws of habitants. Mr. Gordon has not the gift of 
Henry II., and of the long series of anti- style like Mr. Stevenson, or, as he himself 
papal measures which were enacted and would say, not quite intelligibly, “ even of 
enforced by the Plantngenots. But Mr. J. M. Barrie.” He is deficient in powor of 
Herkless’s knowledge of the English Church, condensation. Occasionally he falls into 
and of the English Reformation, may bo provincialisms and even banalities, simply 
measured by his statement that Henry because the right words do not seem to rise 
VIII. “sent Fisher to the stale.” Nor readily to his pen. Yot The Folks o' Carglrn 
is his knowledge sounder when ho talks jg far too important and interesting a book 
of other countries, and of times before to bo dismissed with a lino, like so many of 
the Reformation. “ It is to be remembered,” the books produced by the dozen which 
he says, “that bofore the Reformation profess to describe Scotch life of to-day, 
prelates and priests were almost the only and still more of yesterday, and which are 
mon fit for the offices of stato which wero no better than Carlylian “ duds.” 
not military.” So far is this from being Mr. Gordon’s strength lies in portraiture, 
true that the history of the Middle Ages in Ho seats himself in a corner of one or other 
almost every country will afford a long roll 0 f those centres of spiritual (and sometimes 
of illustrious politicians who were not ecclesi- of spirituous) activity in a Scotch country 
astics. On tho other hand, Mr. Herkless parish—the kirk, tho school, the farm- 
thinks that the influence of the elorgy kitchen, the “smiddy,” and the village inn 
“might have ceased” in the sixteenth —and there he photographs the folks he 
contury “as laymen grow in capacity.” If SO es. There is scarcely ono of his portraits 
he had road his More and Erasmus with that is not carofully finished; there aro 
greater care, he would have learned from several that are among the best works of 
them that the cultured laity of the Renais- this class that have recently been produced 
sance were not disposed to envy the superior in Scotland. To this second smaller and 
learning and manners of the clergy. hotter class belongs Amos Gibb, tho smith 

It must not be thought that I have and Free Church elder. Tho couversa- 
selected passages unfairly. Wherever tions in the “smiddy” in tho smith’s 
Catholic things are treated, I find errors presence, and about him outside of it, 
like those I have displayed; nor are the are quite as good as anything of the 
errors confined to ecclesiastical affairs. Lord kind that have appeared in Scotch litera- 
William Howard is described sometimes as ture of this particular kind bofore Mr. 
“Lord Howard”: this is like the “Sir Barrie began to immortalise Thrums. An 
Gladstone” or tho “Lord Disraeli” of a equally excellent, but more idealised, por- 
Freneh newspaper. A lady is described as trait is that of Joe Forbes, or “ Awtheist 
“ the divorced daughter of Lord Erskine.” Joe,” who dies as he lived. The scene 
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between him, when lie ia on his deathbed, 
and the Eev. Morrison Dean, tiro Free 
Church minister, ia worthy of George Mac¬ 
donald at his best. 

“Noo,” says the dying man, “jest toll a’ 
Carglen that Awtheist Joe deed as ho lived, 
carin’ nae ae straw for ony kirk or hoodiecraw 
priest.. Ye can tak’ this for your text neist time 
ye munt the pu’pit: ‘ A sparrow canna fa’ tae 
the grun’ without my Father,’ an’ ye can say 
this : Joe Forbes was a sparrow in the big han’ 
o’ God A’mighty. Ae day he found a little 
birdie sair shot by the gamekeeper chiel. It 
was on its back, but its wee een were on the 
sweet blue sky, far, far, up there. ‘ The God 
that made ye maun care for ye,’ said he tae it, 

‘ an’ it deed in his han’.’ Maister Dean, I dee 
like unto that sparrow. Ye’re great on damna¬ 
tion, but I’m great on salvation.” 

The Eev. Patrick Spens the clerical 
schoolmaster, Francie Komp the Eadical, 
and the spitfire Laird, are not quite such 
elaborate portraits as tho smith and tho 
“ awtheist,” but they are quite as life-like. 

Mr. Gordon is hardly so successful in 
representing nature in its wildest moods, or 
life in its gregarious aspects, as he is in 
portraying personages and oddities. He 
is too diffuse, too prone to moralising. 
There is no moonlight in his pictures; there 
is no eerieness in his treatment of Scotch 
superstitions. One never tires of the 
“ smiddy,” but one does tire very decidedly 
of the kirk and the school. There is a 
suggestion of padding of the magazine 
article sort in “Tho Sons of the Soil,” 
“ Camping out in Carglen,” and “ Eed 
Letter Days in Carglen.” Other papers, 
however, deserve to bo much better spoken 
of. One is reminded both of “ The Cottar’s 
Saturday Night” and of “The Jolly Beg¬ 
gars ” by “ In a Farm Kitchen,” although 
it is written in prose. But Burns does not 
supply this paper with its inspiration, but 
only with its quotations. 

William Wallace. 


The Booklover’s Library.— The Story of 
the “ Imitatio Christ*.” By Leonard A. 
Wheatley. (Elliot Stock.) 

In the early portraits of the author of the 
remarkable book to which “The Story” 
relates, the painters in soveral instances 
have contrived to introduce on the open 
pages of a book this motto or saying, which, 
it has been said, ho was in the habit of 
frequently repeating: “I sought for rest, 
but found it not, except in little corners and 
in little books ”—it is written partly in 
Latin, and partly in Dutch—meaning that, 
from his own experience, he had usually 
found rest for his soul in retirement, away 
from the busy throng of the world, not in the 
study of lengthened and learned works, but 
in little books calculated to sustain the mind 
in devout meditation. And it is this idea 
or principle that he seoms to have carried 
out in writing his many short treatises. He 
did not attempt to write large and learned 
works, like those of Thomas Aquinas who 
lived about 150 years before his time, that 
would require laborious attention and 
much thought. The Kempen Brother, 
being of a humble mind, and acting on 
the sentiment that so strongly possessed 
him, brought out a number of small 
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works, with short, pithy sontoncos, having 
a certain dogree of rhythm in thorn, 
giving complete thoughts in few words, 
which would commend themselves to the 
reader, as in no way wearying. Hence we 
find that precious book, the Imitatio Christi, 
is in the form of a small codex, for it con¬ 
tains four books or treatises in one book. 
They were each at first written separately, 
and designed to be used singly. Each has 
a separate title; and though all are of a 
spiritual character, they differ from one 
another. The title of the first book is taken 
as the title for the whole four books, and 
gives the keynote, as it were, to the entire 
volume. Indeed, it is well known that the 
words “ Imitatio Christi ” are taken from 
the first words of the first chapter. This 
chapter, it will be noticed, has two titles, 
tho first of which is “ On the Imitation of 
Christ.” Tho book begins, “ ‘ Qui sequitur 
me, non ambulat in tenebris,’ saith tho 
Lord ” ; and this first line is also tho titlo 
which the author has given to this book in 
the catalogue to the celebrated volume 
which he wrote out with his own hand and 
dated a.d. 1441. He mentions all the four 
books separately, and places them first 
before a number of other small treatises, so 
as to make of them a large codex, though 
the size of it is small considering what it 
contains. The unknown contemporary 
author also, in giving a complete catalogue 
of the works written by Thomas a Kempis, 
names the four books separately; yet 
here they are not put first, but after a 
few other titles; still the books of The 
Imitation are named together, one after 
the other. Thus the books, though in¬ 
dividually alluded to, were nevertheless 
early associated together. And there seem 
to have been an endeavour and desire to 
regard them as one book even before tho 
author’s death. For in the catalogue of 
another MS. which has the dates of 1470 
and 1471 attached to two separate treatises, 
they are spoken of as one, after this manner, 
“ Liber de Imitatione Christi, qui continet 
in se quatuor libros.” 

Thomas a Kempis no doubt at first wrote 
for those who lived a conventual life ; but 
his writings being small, as well as of a 
practical character, they were well suited 
for others living in the world, but devoutly 
inclined. They could be more easily carriod 
about, and were more suited for retirement, 
than larger works ; thoy could also be more 
readily copied out, and thereby be brought 
within the reach of many more readers. 
And when the invention of printing came, 
they appeared to bo admirably adapted for 
circulation. And being found acceptable, 
from meeting a want in the soul of man, 
they were diligently sought after, and 
became widely spread. The Imitation, as one 
book, was eagerly read by those longing for 
divine light, especially as the time of the 
Eeformation drew nigh, when many were 
thirsting for a taste of the waters of Life, 
that they might know more of the new Life 
that bringeth salvation. But little as the 
book of The Imitation was, it would not have 
been so heartily welcomed unless it had 
contained, in a condensed and practical form, 
words of notable wisdom, beyond what the 
world had hitherto enjoyed. 


There are many things of deep interest 
connected with this precious volume, and 
those desirous of learning the various par¬ 
ticulars in a short compass cannot do better 
than’possess themselves of “ Tho Story ” of it. 
In the first chapter, we have something of 
its character given ; in the second there is 
much information about the German mystics. 
In the next, the sources whence the author, 
to some extent, drew his thoughts for the 
work. Then in another chapter we have a 
short sketch of tho Brothers of Common 
Life ; and in the following chapter a sketch 
of the life of the author. In the seventh 
chapter there is an account of Prof. Hirsche’s 
investigations respecting the copy written 
out by Thomas himself. Then “ The 
Story ” enters upon the exciting contro¬ 
versy, “Who wroto The Imitation V ” giving 
many particulars about the MSS., printed 
editions, and translations. In the last 
three chapters will be found the opinions of 
various writors on The Imitation. Then, 
what the author of “The Story” calls a 
“ Chrestomathy ” of extracts from The 
Imitation-, and lastly, a Chrestomathy from 
the other works of Thomas a Kempis. 
“The Story” abounds with quotations 
drawn from other treatises on all the 
questions alluded to; yet it is not a 
mero compilation, but put together with 
great skill, research, and ability. In 
going over so much ground and touching 
upon so many facts, it is not to be wondered 
at that some errors should occur. Thus, 
on p. 178, the writer intimates that in 
1710 Hickes brought out a translation of 
The Imitation. But is it certain that this ever 
existed? There lies before me the 1710 
edition—a translation, not of The Imitation, 
but of some other genuine works of Thomas 
a Kempis, by George Hickes, D.D., -with 
the interesting Preface alluded to, where 
the claims of various individuals for the 
authorship of The Imitation are given. The 
error may have arisen from its being called 
“ The Christian Pattern, or, the Imitation 
of Jesus Christ.” But to prevent its being 
thought to be a translation of The 
Imitation, the name of the four books it 
contains are specified on the title-page. 
The 1710 is a second edition, so that there 
must have been one earlier. In the next 
paragraph it is said that a translation (i.e., 
of The Imitation) was issued in 1715 by “ the 
learned nonjuror, Eobert Nelson. But can 
this be correct? For, in looking into the 
second edition of Nelson’s book (1717) it 
will bo found to contain a translation, not of 
The Imitation, but of other works of Thomas 
a Kempis, not found in Hickes’s book, and 
a few selected pieces from other writers. Its 
sub-titlo is, “Eules to Live above the World.” 
And then, in a note to this, we are told that 
the British Museum does not possess a copy 
of this, which is called “ The Christian’s 
Pattern.” But this title belongs to Hickes’s 
book, published a fow years before. And 
the reason why the British Museum does 
not possess a copy of Nelson’s translation of 
The Imitation may be that this learned man 
never made a translation of it at all. This 
is an exceptional point where some confusion 
has arisen, and will require a little careful 
revision. “ The Story ” is neatly got up, and 
is pleasant to read. S. Kettlewell. 
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The Positive Theory of Capital. By E. von 

Bohm Bawerk. Translated, with Preface 

and Analysis, by W. Smart. (Mac¬ 
millans.) 

Due attention was called to Dr. Bohm 
Bawerk’s important book in the Academy 
of May 4, 1889. More fortunate than 
most foreign economists, even of the first 
rank, he has not waited long for a trans¬ 
lator. Mr. Smart, who translated the 
Ilistory of Theories of Interest, has per¬ 
formed the same service for its sequel, the 
Positive Theory of Capital, and with equal 
success. In his “ translator’s preface ” he 
gives a clear and good outline, in his own 
words, of the main arguments of Dr. Bohm 
Bawerk’s book. He has left English econo¬ 
mists no excuse for neglecting their brethren 
in Austria. 

The very acrimony of the attacks which 
have been made and met from time to time 
recently, in the pages of German economical 
journals, has served to show that the Aus¬ 
trian economists are at least no longer 
ignored in Germany. Dr. Bohm Bawerk, in 
a recent number of Conrad’s Jahrbucher fiir 
JVa i ion a lok on omie (July, 1891), has himself 
given a review of German, Italian, and 
Dutch works bearing on the subject of 
value, which is to the Austrian school the 
foundation of all economics. His article 
seems to bring the discussions to a head, 
and, we may hope, to a close, for the present. 
But his own particular contribution to 
economics is presented in the book now 
before us, and is in many ways quite 
original. The importance of the element of 
time in economical questions, and especially 
in regard to the theory of interest on capital, 
has never before been so fully and lumi¬ 
nously demonstrated. The volume includes 
incidentally the author’s account of the 
general doctrine of value, showing its close 
connexion with the special doctrine of 
interest; and it might perhaps have been 
well if Dr. Bohm Bawerk had allowed his 
translator to incorporate the whole instead 
of a part of his two early articles on the 
subject in Conrad’s Jahrbucher. References 
(as on pp. 130, 137) to the files of a foreign 
periodical are tantalising to English readers. 

The translation is done with fidelity, and 
yet with a freedom that goes far to banish 
any obtrusive symptoms of a German 
original. There are no doubt many render¬ 
ings open to cavil (in what translation 
were thoy ever wanting ?). “ Consumption- 
goods” has not an English sound; why 
reject the time-honoured “consumable 
goods ” ? “ The law of costs ”—why not 
the English singular instead of this German 
plural ? Surely Itcntenfonds is not exactly 
the same ns “rent-fund (p. 1),” supposing 
that we ever used the expression. 

The translation has had tho benefit of 
the author’s revision; but there is little 
departure from the German edition, except 
in the dropping of ephemeral controversy. 
We still read (on p. 382): “Every other 
commodity has a predetermined subjective 
value to the one who wishes to buy it. 
Labour has not.” The correctness of this 
antithesis was questioned by Prof. Edge- 
worth in the Academy ; and Dr. Bohm 
Bawerk has lost a good opportunity of 
withdrawing (or else of defending) the 


former proposition, which seems quite con¬ 
trary to the Austrian faith. 

No fault can be found with Mr. Smart’s 
rearrangement of books and sections; but 
the reader ought perhaps to have been 
warned that the books and chapters of the 
translation do not correspond to the books 
and sections of the original German. 

James Bonak. 


new novels. 

Violet Moses. By Leonard Merrick. In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Dr. Sinclair’s Sister. By E. Grey. In 
3 vols. (Eden, Remington & Co.) 

Mahme Nousic. By G. Manville Eenn. In 
2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

An Octave of Friends. By E. Lynn Lynton. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

The Fatal Tu quest. By A. L. Harris. 
(Frederick Warne.) 

Disinherited. By M. M. Black. (Oliphant, 
Anderson, & Ferrier.) 

1 lie Mystery of a Type- Writer. By B. Fair- 
lee. (Shanklin : The Jester Office.) 
Nobody who has a sneaking fondness for 
fiction of the penny novelette and shocker 
class need expect much pleasure from the 
perusal of Violet Moses. It is probably his 
excessive and freely declared abhorrence of 
that class of literature that has landed the 
writer of this story in the opposite extreme, 
and in this we think he has erred. For 
however extravagant or vulgar the penny 
novelette may be, it does, as a rule, resort 
to methods of arousing human emotion and 
securing human sympathy which, if some¬ 
what time-honoured and hackneyed, are at 
least acknowledged to be, in good hands, 
the best available for the purpose. Mr. 
Merrick, however, will have none of these ; 
so that, instead of diversified action, with 
judiciously introduced surprises and a plen¬ 
tiful admixture of realistic description, we 
find in Violet Moses a careful avoidance of 
anything like sensational incident, and an 
overabundance of the analytical element. 
To be sure it is sensibly analysis; there is a 
dry matter-of-fact truthfulness about the 
writer’s remarks which makes his story now 
and then delightful reading. But the 
majority of us are interested mainly in the 
facts themselves, and care no more for the 
antecedent complexities of motive than, in 
reading the details of a prize-fight, we 
should care for an explanation of the pre¬ 
cise adjustment of bodily muscles which 
produced the knock-down blow. The title 
of the book naturally prepares us to oxpect 
something about Jews, and wo get it. The 
first volume tells how Allan Morris, jour¬ 
nalist and novelist, endeavoured unsuccess¬ 
fully to win the heart of Violet Dyas, a 
motherless girl, living with her aunt in 
Chester ; and tbe second and third volumes 
describe how, after Violet has been driven, 
in sheer desperation, into a marriage with 
Leonard Moses, Hebrewstockbrokor of Lotli- 
bury and Maida Vale, tho old lover turns up 
again, and, though securing an avowal of her 
affection, fails in his endeavour to persuade 
her to elope with him. Though Jews abound 


in the latter part of the narrative, we do 
not obtain much insight into their social 
life, the gambling proclivities of a certain 
circle resident in or about Maida Vale obtain¬ 
ing the largest share of attention. On the 
whole, this is a clever and polished, but not 
a moving, novel; and the writer’s arbitrary 
assignment of motives for action in the 
leading characters has the effect of leaving 
little to the imagination. Indeed, almost 
the only thing so left is the probable upshot 
of tho events narrated in the last chapter; 
for the book ends quite abruptly with the 
retirement of Allan in a heartbroken con¬ 
dition from tho presence of the woman who 
has resisted his solicitations ; and, judging 
from the man’s unscrupulous perseverance, 
and the complaisance of the wife who allows 
him an interview and admits her passion for 
him, one feels naturally inclined to infer 
that the interview will be repeated, and 
that her ultimate seduction is a mere matter 
of time. 

Dr. Sinclair's Sister is a specimen of that 
curious and yet unfortunately rather common 
production, a novel evolved from the inner 
consciousness. It bears every mark of 
being the work of some recluse or dreamer, 
gifted with exuberant fancy and imporfect 
faculties of observation, who, with tho best 
intentions in the world, has in his three 
volumes violated all conditions of intrinsic 
probability without any compensating merits 
of treatment or style. There is scarcely a 
character in the book that is not bizarre 
and unnatural. The saturnine, self-centred 
egoist, Marc Sinclair, a country doctor, is 
far too gloomy and forbidding a creature to 
awaken in us much interest; his devoted 
sister, Claire, though ridiculously over¬ 
sensitive and morbidly scrupulous, is less 
intolerable, because rather more resembling 
ordinary flesh and blood. Then we have a 
Church of England minister, who, rather 
oddly—for the book is, as a rule, remark¬ 
ably free from solecisms—is commonly 
described as “ the Reverend Liddon,” a man 
whose earnestness and intensity of purpose 
are more conspicuous than his common 
sense. These and a half-crazy German 
violinist, who apostrophises his instrument, 
and lives generally in dreamland, constitute 
the leading personages of the story, so far 
as there is any story at all. As in Violet 
Moses, so in this book, the reflective and 
moralising element is a feature prominent 
to the point of being wearisome; it is all 
so good and true and improving—and so 
dull. Nor in his narrative of special inci¬ 
dents does the writer better succeed in 
holding up the mirror to nature. The 
abominable rudeness and impertinences of 
Mrs. Forrester would never be tolerated in 
any decent society ; the behaviour of “the 
Reverend Liddon” in accepting an invi¬ 
tation to an “ At Home,” and availing him¬ 
self of the occasion to denounce the godless¬ 
ness of the unoffending guests, is a diplomatic 
blunder far more fatal than any crime to his 
chance of securing that popularity which the 
episode is represented to have gained for 
him among his new parishioners ; the gro¬ 
tesque extravagances of Franz Humbert 
could scarcely be met with outside a lunatic 
asylum. It may seem ungracious to speak 
slightingly of a book so unexceptionable in 
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tone and so thoroughly well-meaning. Yet 
it is possible to maintain a high tone and 
convey grand moral and religious truths and 
yet depict men and women as they really 

are. 

In Mr. George Manville Fenn wo havo a 
novelist of an altogether different type. It 
is not without relief that we turn to an 
author who is content to write a story for 
its own sake, and who neither betrays any 
anxiety to point a moral with each fresh 
chapter, nor attempts the task of anatomising 
the mechanism of human action. The title 
r6le is furnished by the widow of a French 
planter in Hayti, one Venus Dulau, a 
mulatto, whose title of “Madame” has 
been softened in negro pronunciation into 
“ Makme,” while the fantastic praenomon 
of “ Venus ” has passed through the stage 
of “Venousie” into “ Nousie.” Further 
than this we are not bothered with any 
specimens of negro dialect. The tale mainly 
concerns Madame Dulau’s daughter Aube, 
who is sent to a convent in Paris for her 
education, and on her return to Hayti 
narrowly escapes a horrible death at the 
hands of the Voudou, a religious sect who— 
according to recent reports—still keep up in 
the island a hideous species of fetish worship, 
originally imported from Africa. Mali me 
Nousie is not by any means the author’s best 
work, but his name is sufficient guarantee 
that the book is lively and interesting. 

Few things are more difficult to a reviewer 
than the task of commenting upon a rechauffe 
in book-form of stories that have already 
seen the light in the pages of periodical 
magazines. Readers are already acquainted 
with them, and have gauged their merits; 
and the critic has nothing before him but 
the useless task of supplementing views 
already formed by a tardily-delivered judg¬ 
ment of his own, which nobody listens to; 
while no scope whatever is offered for the 
exercise of one of his most useful and neces¬ 
sary functions, namely, the forecasting of 
the verdict which public opinion will pro¬ 
nounce a month or six weeks hence upon 
the work under notice. Fortunately, in the 
case of An Octave of Friends, no reviewer’s 
opinion is required. The stories are, some 
of them, twenty or thirty years old; their 
author has made her mark in the world of 
literature, and no one will begrudge a 
welcome to the reappearance of some of the 
tales that charmed us in the days of our 
youth. That a collection of stories written 
in the period of crinoline, croquet, and the 
violent purples of the newly invented 
aniline dyes, should contain internal evi¬ 
dence of their antiquity is a fact which has 
not escaped the author; but she urges that 
“ the sketches aro still true of the people one 
daily meets in Vanity Fair. Like all caps 
made for types, not individuals, they fit as 
well to-day as yesterday.” 

And in this she is perfectly right. 

The leading incident in A Fatal Request 
is a case of killing which the perpetrator 
declares to be “no murder.” Mr. Silas 
Burritt meets his death in a railway accident, 
caused by a collision with some potroleum 
trucks which envelope the wroeked train in 
flames. When his lifeless body is examined, 
t is found that death has resulted not from 


burning, but from a bullet wound in the 
brain. Who fired the fatal shot is a mystery 
which is not cleared up until the last chapter, 
when a friend who had accompanied him on 
the railway journey explains that he shot 
Mr. Burritt at the lattor’s own request upon 
finding it impossible to extricate himself 
from the mass of burning wreckage. There 
is plenty of vivid description and some 
lively touches of humour in tho story. 

Nothing but commendation was bestowed 
in the Academy on Miss Black’s earlier 
story, Between the Ferries, when it appeared; 
and Disinherited is in no way behind it in 
fidelity of portraiture, while in somo respects 
it is more interesting in conception and 
written with a stronger hand. Old Lady 
nernhurst, a woman upwards of ninety, 
who during nearly half a century of widow¬ 
hood has cherished an implacable hatred 
towards her husband’s family, extending 
evon to the unoffending grandchildren, 
though in all other ways the kindest-hearted 
and most charitable of women, is a more 
finely oxecuted character than any we 
romember in this author’s works. 

It would almost seem as if the advertising 
demon had begun to invade the realms of 
fiction. At any rato, it seems scarcely 
possible to account for the extraordinary 
pains taken by tho author of The Mystery 
of a Type-Writer to sound the praises— 
address of head office in all cases included 
—of a certain type-writing firm, a “ buekot- 
shop” proprietor, and a largely puffed 
elcctropathic applianco, except upon the 
hypothesis that he (or sho) is executing a 
commission for tho parties most interested. 
This feature of tho work is to be regretted, 
because tho story as a whole is constructed 
upon a praiseworthy pattern, and the stylo 
is crisp and incisive. The concluding 
portion is an implied condemnation of the 
bohaviour of judge and jury in tho May brick 
case. 

John Barrow Allen. 


SOME BIOGRAPHICAL BOOKS. 

The Young Emperor. By Harold Frederic. 
(Fisher Unwin.) This is an extremely readable 
book. The young Emperor, of course, is 
William II. of Germany, whom all London 
went out to see the other day. Mr. Frederic 
is a hero-worshipper, but he cannot fairly be 
described as a blind worshipper. He recognises 
that his idol has faults, and calls his work a 
study in character-development on a throne. 
He describes him first as an impressionable 
young man who had imbibed disrespect for his 
parents from Prince Bismarck. It is notorious 
that even in State documents the ex-Chancellor 
could not refrain from insulting allusions to 
the Crown Princess, who was both an English¬ 
woman and a Liberal. Later on, when the 
Crown Prince’s fatal illness began, wo find his 
own son ranged among thoso who would keep 
him from the throne. After his father’s death, 
the first that the world heard of the new 
Emperor was his proclamations to the army 
and navy. 

“ In this country which gave birth to tho art of 
printing, this Germany wherein Diirer and Cranach 
worked and Luther changed the moral history of 
mankind, and Lessing cleared the way for that 
noble band of poets of whom Goethe stands first 
and Wagner is not last, it seemed nothing less than 
monstrous that a youth called to be Emperor should 
see only columns of troops and ironclads.” 


In these proclamations there was but a passing 
allusion to his father, who was then lying dead 
under the same roof. On the day of his 
father’s funeral—a simple military affair very 
different from the magnificent ceremony of his 
grandfather’s lying in state—William II. 
addressed the Prussian people. This was 
generally admitted to be a more satisfactory 
performance. 

“ Pondering upon the marked difference between 
this address and the excited and vain-glorious 
harangue to the fighting men of Germany which 
heralded William's accession, it occurred to me to 
inquire whether or not Dr. Hinzpetcr had in 
the interim mode his appearance at Potsdam. No 
one could remember, but the point may be worth 
the attention of the future historian.” 

Dr. ninzpcterwnstho Emperor’s tutor before the 
evil influences of Bonn and Bismarck bad begun 
to harden the young man. W r e arc still, how¬ 
ever, in 1888, and Dr. Hinzpetcr’s return to 
power was not till tho Westphalian strikes in 
1890. For nearly a year after the Emperor’s 
accession the ascendancy of the Bismarcks was 
complete. If any one still doubts tho wisdom 
of his act in dispensing with Bismarck, let him 
compare the history of Germany before and 
since the Chancellor’s fall—let him contrast the 
position tho German Emperor enjoys to-day 
with his dubious reputation of three years ago. 
When he visited Borne iu 18S8, he behaved in 
such a manner that the Pope confided to 
certain members of his household the fear that 
he was a conceited and headstrong young man, 
whose reign would end in disaster. Nor did 
he fare better in Russia. When he hurried, an 
uninvited guest, to St. Petersburg to greet the 
Czar even before ho had visited his two allies 
of the Triple Alliance, his reception was of the 
coldest. Worse was to follow. When the 
Czar three weeks later paid a visit to Stuttgart, 
he passed through Berlin both going and 
coming, 

“ apparently for no other purpose than to insult 
the Kaiser by stopping for an hour each time 
inside the railway station, as if there were no 
such people as the Hohenzollems to so much as 
leave a card upon.” 

Nor was the Emperor less unpopular in 
democratic England than in autocratic Russia. 
The welcome he received last July from the 
people of ibis country would not have seemed 
possible two years ago, when he was still in tho 
leading strings of the Iron Chancellor. Egotism 
seems to have played its part in tho determina¬ 
tion of William II. to dispense with the 
Bismarcks; but while making this admission, no 
ono who knows Germany can now dispute the 
wisdom, and, indeed, tho absolute necessity of 
the step. In January, 1890, the Reichstag was 
approaching tho close of its three years’ term. 
The anti-Socialist penal laws would lapse in 
September of that year unless renewed. Prince 
Bismarck was, of course, in favour of their 
prompt renewal. 

“ His enemies had secretly been preparing for the 
defeat of these laws in the Reichstag, and now in 
the middle of the month found that they had 
secured an absolute majority. They conveyed 
this fact to the Kaiser, with the obvious corollary 
that the time had arrived for him to take the 
popular lead in his empire, and make an issue on 
this question with his Chancellor. William saw 
the point, and reluctantly took the decisive step.” 
We must refer our readers to Mr. Frederic's 
own pages if they wish to follow the incidents 
of this deeply-interesting but still little-known 
episode in German history. The fall of the 
Bismarcks was an historical drama that 
deserved, and will doubtless find, its Browning. 
The historian’s verdict will unquestionably be 
ono of unqualified approval of the Emperor’s 
conduct, though Teniel’s masterly cartoon of 
the old pilot’s leave-taking blinded many 
Englishmen at the time. A year and more has 
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now passed with no Bismarck at the helm, but 
so far from the Ship of State having suffered, 
never before has her course been so smooth. 
Mr. Frederic truly says that 

“ since the foundation of the empire, Germany 
has not known such another tranquil and comfort¬ 
able period. Nothing has arisen calculated to 
make men regret the ox-Chanccllor’s retirement. 
Almost every month has contributed some new 
warrant for the now practically unanimous sense 
of satisfaction in his being out of office.” 

We cannot close this brief notico of a mos^ 
interesting and thoughtful volume without 
paying a tribute to Mr. Frederic’s condensed 
and pregnant stylo. It is not often that a book 
can be pronounced absolutely free from padding, 
but this can be said of the present work. 

Sir WilliamM'Arthur, K.C.M.O. By Thomas 
M’Cullagh. (Hodder & Stoughton.) It has 
been our good fortune from timo to time to 
review the interesting biographies of successful 
merchants, such as that of Sir George Bums, 
that have been published by Messrs. Sodder & 
Stoughton. We are unable to say that the 
present volume is an addition to their number. 
And yet the subject of this biography was a 
model of all that a merchant and member of 
parliament should be. The fault does not lie 
with Sir William, but with his biographer. 
Mr. M’Cullagh is a painstaking and well- 
meaning writer, but more we are unable to say. 
The solemnity with which trivial details arc 
recorded is ludicrous ; and even when events are 
sad and serious, the telling of them is marred 
by stilted language. The following is a sample 
of Mr. M’Cullagh’s treatment: Sir William 
died very suddenly in the Underground Rail¬ 
way. Says his biographer: 

“ The life which was begun at Malm, in the 
county of Donegal, on July 6, 1809, after running 
a course of seventy-eight years four months and 
ten days, was ended underground in a carriage on 
the Metropolitan Railway, at or near Pracd-strect 
Station, Paddington, on November 16, 1887, about 
eight minutes before eleven o’clock in the fore¬ 
noon.” 

There are also expressions made use of that 
hardly commend themselves. Sir William 
M’Arthur visited Baalbek and took part in a 
mission service among the ruins. Mr. M’Cullagh 
records this simple fact as follows: 

“ Sir William M’Arthur prayed at the conclusion, 
with (as Mr. Allen testifies) great enlargement and 
pleading power.” 

Sir William M’Arthur for seventeen consecutive 
years represented Lambeth in parliament. 
This was in itself no mean achievement, but we 
cannot congratulate Mr. M’Cullagh on his 
treatment of this branch of his subject. He 
seems utterly unable to grasp tho significance 
or reasons for Sir William’s declining popularity 
and ultimate defeat. As Sir William’s 
parliamentary career illustrates an interesting 
chapter in recent political history, we propose 
briefly to refer to it. When he was first elected 
for Lambeth in 18G8, the fact that he was con¬ 
nected with the Corporation was no drawback 
to his candidature. The same was not the case in 
1883. In 1868 the City returned three Liberals 
pledged to support Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
policy; and on a vacancy being caused by the 
death of the fourth member (a Conservative), 
his place, too, wus filled by a Liberal. Thus it 
came about that aldermen had not to go far 
afield to find safe seats, and the metropolitan 
constituencies were represented by city mag¬ 
nates, such as Lawrence, Lusk, M’Arthur, and 
others. But at the election of 1874 the rift 
within the lute became visible. Lawrence and 
M’Arthur were, it is true, again returned, but 
by a much reduced majority. By tho election 
of 1880, London Radicals began to look askance 
at Corporation Liberals, and to demand 
reforms nearer home than Ireland. A Lambeth 


Advanced Liberal Association had been formed, 
which evidently thought the “ 40,000 aborigines 
in Lambeth ” more in need of their member’s 
attention than “ the aborigines of the Gambia, 
Natal, and Fiji.” Fortunately for the sitting 
members, a split in the Liberal ranks was 
avoided, and for the third time their gallant 
Conservative opponent (Mr. Morgan Howard) 
was defeated. It required, however, no prophet 
to foretell that opposition to their return for 
any of the new divisions of Lambeth in 1885 
was certain. Sir William would have been 
well advised had he sought the suffrages of 
another constituency. lie was badly beaten, 
not only by a Conservative, but also by a 
Radical rival. Thus ended in misfortune a use¬ 
ful and honourable career. 

“ The nltra-Radical was unsuccessful,” says 
Sir Willinm’B biographer, “ but succeeded in keep¬ 
ing out of Parliament tho Christian philanthropist, 
who by representing Lambeth had represented 
Newington for seventeen years : who made free of 
toll seven bridges across the Thames; who 
protected Dulwich in his old borough from the 
presence of a convict prison; who plendcd for the 
rights of aboriginal races in many lands; and who, 
without the firing of a shot or the sacrifice of a life, 
added a new colony to tho British Empire.” 

While we regret as much as his biographer 
that anything but death terminated Sir 
William’s parliamentary career, wo cannot 
regard his defeat as a personal one. At tho 
elections of 1885 the Radicals of London would 
not have returned an angel from heaven had 
he been connected with tho City Companies. 
This sentiment must havo been strong indeed, if 
such a man as Sir William M’Arthur was sacri¬ 
ficed to it. There is a great difference between 
being generous and charitable, but Sir William 
was both. He was a man sincerely religious, 
not merely with lip-service, but in deed and 
word. His religion was no mere farrago of set 
phrases. We will conclude our notico by 
quoting from a letter of ono who in many 
points resembles Sir William—tho Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon (p. 332): 

“ His [Sir W. M’Arthur’s] liberal support of every 
movement for the benefit of our fellow-men, and 
his zeal for tho interests of tho oppressed in all 
lands arc matters of public notoriety. He is a 
good man and true, and has worked laboriously in 
his place in parliament, and out of it, for such 
measures and movemeuts as promote religion, good 
morals, and freedom.” 

“ Rulers of India.” — Clyde and Slrathnairn, 
by Major-Gen. Sir O. T. Burne. (Oxford; 
Clarendon Press.) When it has been said that 
this is a lively little account of military opera¬ 
tions in India during the suppression of the 
Revolt of 1857, tho limits of permissible praise 
have been fully reached; for the book—small 
though it be—can hardly be said to havo any 
reason of existence. Clyde and Strathnaim, in 
tho first place, were in no sense ‘‘Rulers of 
India” ; and, for the rest, no more books on 
the Mutiny are wanted; nor, if thoy wero, is 
the gallant general the man to write them. He 
evidently possesses little knowledge of the 
language or history of the people of India; and 
ho is content to quote witn unhesitating faith 
the narrow opinions of Lord Lawrence on tho 
non-political origin of tho outbreak, while ho 
writes with utter carelessness upon all but tho 
purely professional details which have been 
abundantly related in other and more serious 
works. Thus we are told that “ the modem 
city of Delhi was founded by the Emperor 
Jahangir in 1631”; whereas any “selected 
candidate” could tell us that in 1631 Jahangir 
had been dead nearly four years, and that the 
city was founded by Shah Jahan, whose name, 
indeed, it commonly bears to this day. The 
Rani of Jhansi is called “ , Ganga= Ilhdi ”— 
the latter word, being masculine and equivalent 
to “ brother,” could never be given to a woman 


(the true word, of course, is Bai, or “ Bye,” as 
commonly written). European names fare 
little better, for Gen. Van Cortlandt, of the 
Punjab army, is called hero “ Courtland ” ; 
while Col. Steuart, of the 14th Light Dragoons, 
figures .as “ Stewart.” Nor. indeed, are the mili¬ 
tary operations always related with due spirit 
or even accuracy—see, for example, the lamo 
account of the taking of Gwalior at p. 147, which 
does much less than justice to the harebrained 
audacity of Lieut. Rose, and does not mention 
his more fortunate companion, Waller, at all. 
Ono or two extracts from private letters and an 
occasional footnote arc valuable. The anecdote 
of Capt. (now Gen. Sir R.) Meade in a note, 
p. 116, is not mentioned in tho current 
histories, and is worth preservation. By sheer 
coolness and personal influence ho persuaded 
tho armed and excited Gwalior mutineers to 
give up tho palace of Sindliia without a 
struggle, thus saving many lives to both sides. 
The merits of officers arc so often measured by 
bloodshed that an instance to the contrary 
deserves our hearty admiration. The next best 
thing in tho book is tho contrast—of which 
moro might have been made—between the 
cautious proceedings of the old soldier of 
fortuno whom tho men called “Sir Crawlin’ 
Camel” and tho headlong vigour of the 
chivalrous dandy, Sir Hugh Rose. 

Lewis Cass. By Andrew C. McLaughlin. 
(Boston, U.S. : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) This 
latest volume of tho admirable series of 
“ American Statesmen ” treats of ono whose 
name is not very well known on this sido of 
tho Atlantic. It is likely that a considerable 
number of readers of this notice will ask, “ Who 
was Lewis Cass P ” never having heard of 
him, or, at any rate, never having associated 
him with any movement important enough to 
dwell in their memory. Yet, in his own 
country and in his day, ho was a prominent 
man; and, if not a statesman of the first rank, 
coming, for instance, far below Quincy Adams, 
Jefferson, and Clay, was still sufficiently 
important to.be entitled to a place in such a 
scries as this. Tho opening up of the “ North- 
West ”—tho Michigan district—of America is 
attributed largely to him; and this, probably, 
was the most truly useful work ho did. For tho 
rest, he was an active politician on the usual 
Hues—successively a Governor, a Member of 
Congress, a Senator, a Secretary of State, and 
even a candidate for the Presidency. He was 
a party to tho passing of the Fugitivo Slave 
Law; and if in this and other slavery com¬ 
promises he showed no remarkable astuteness, 
it should be remembered that greater men than 
he blundered. There was not tho reason for 
doubting his motives which existed in the caso 
of Webster. Of the present biography it must 
be said that its writer has industriously 
gathered together all it was necessary to know 
about Cass, that he has written his narrative 
clearly, and that, if somewhat of an enthusiast, 
he has, on the whole, done substantial justice 
to tho subject of his memoir. The publishers 
invite attention to the improved method they 
havo adopted in binding the book, “by which 
a remarkable combination of strength and 
flexibiUty is secured.” The claim seems to bo 
justified by tlic fact; and, at any rate, we may 
congratulate Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
on having abandoned that system of binding 
with wire which had no merits and many 
faults. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


READERS of Forty Years in a Moorland Parish 
will be glad to hear that not only literary fame 
but also ecclesiastical honour have reached its 
author, though late. The new Archbishop of 
York has conferred upon the Rev. Dr. J. C. 
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Atkinson the canonry and prebend of Holme, 
in recognition of his long services in the diocese 
and also of his work in literature. Though no 
stipend is attached to the office, it carries with 
it the privilege of taking hooks out of the 
Chapter Library, which is especially rich in 
historical works connected with the North of 
England. We hear that the publishers were at 
first doubtful whether they would sell 500 
copies of Forty Years in a Moorland l'arish ; 
whereas the public have already demanded 
several thousands in Icsb than six months, and 
the entire illustrated edition has hcen sub¬ 
scribed in advance of publication. 

The Queen has just accepted a copy of Miss 
Marie Corelli’s Romance of 'lino Worlds. The 
presentation was not effected in the usual formal 
method, but through the medium of one of the 
Ladies-in-Waiting, with the result that Her 
Majesty was pleased to intimate by telegram 
through Lady Churchill that she would liko 
“ all Marie Corelli’s works.” The set of volumes 
(as published by Messrs. Bentley), specially 
bound in white and gold, have therefore been 
despatched by Queen’s Messenger from Bucking¬ 
ham Palace direct to Balmoral. 

Prof. Salmon!;, who left England last 
January for a tour in Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
Syria, Smyrna, and Constantinople, returned 
to London a fortnight ago. Ho is now engaged 
on an important work, entitled Muhammadan 
Dominion. The hook will be in two parts— 
the first treating of the character, customs, 
and folk-lore of the Arab-speaking subjects of 
the Sultan; and the second of the govern¬ 
ment and condition of the country in the past 
and present. 

A volume entitled Joseph , from the pen of 
the Eev. H. G. Tomkins, author of The Life and 
Times of Abraham, will be published by the 
Religious Tract Society on October 1 as one of 
the series entitled “By Paths of Bihle Know¬ 
ledge.” This work will give the results of Mr. 
Tomkins’s long and laborious study of all 
ancient oriental sources bearing upon the 
history of Joseph—a subject sketched out by 
himself more than ten years ago, in a most 
interesting and scholarly discourse delivered 
before the members of the Victoria Institute, 
which was noticed in the Academy for 1880, 
page 340. 

Prof. Zupitza, of Berlin, is editing for the 
Chaucer Society specimens of the unprinted 
texts of the “ Canterbury Tales,” choosing for 
this purposes “ The Pardoner's Tale,” which, 
by the way, possesses peculiar interest for 
story-comparers, as it not only permeated with 
European literature in the middle ages, and has 
long existed in slightly different forms among 
the Arabs, Persians, and Ottomans, but has its 
prototype in one of the Jdtahas, or Buddhist 
Birth-Stories. One of the inedited texts of the 
“ Canterbury Tales ” is preserved in the 
Hunterian Museum at Glasgow, and it would 
appear to have remained till now unexamined 
by Chaucerian scholars. It is fairly written 
in double columns of some fifty-six lines each, 
and according to the colophon was done by 
Godfrey Spurling and his son Thomas, of 
Norwich, in the year 1476. The MS. is 
unfortunately imperfect, wanting the general 
prologue (or frame - story) down to the 
description of the Franklin, the first leaf 
beginning with the line: 

“ His table dormant in his halle alweye.” 

The order of the Tales is different from that 
observed in most, if not all, other texts, and 
two of them (the Shipman’s and the Prioress’s) 
are given a second time. In this text the 
Pardoner does not follow the Doctor, as in the 
Ellesmere MS. for instance, but the Second 
Nun ; yet it Bhould have followed the Shipman, 
since in the prologue to the Shipman’s Tale, 
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the host of the Tabard begins with reference to 
tho Pardoner’s Tale, which he says they have 
just heard. Mr. W. A. Clouston has transcribed 
for Dr. Zupitza, with permission of Prof. 
Young, the keeper of the Hunterian Museum, 
the Pardoner’s Preamble and Tale from the 
Glasgow MS.—which is near akin to the 
Bawlinson and Ellesmere MSS.—and supplied 
some notes of the variations which this text 
presents to those already printed for the 
Chaucer Society. 

Mr. Elkin Mathews will publish in the 
autumn, A Lost God, by Mr. F. W. Bourdil- 
lon, author of “ Aueassin and Nicolette,” with 
three full-page illustrations, by H. J. Ford; 
also the posthumous poems of Philip Bourke 
Marston, edited with biographical sketch, by 
Mrs. Louis Chandler Moulton. Both will be 
limited issues. 

Hungary and its People is the title of a work 
just completed by Mr. Louis Felbermann. It 
deals with the origin of the Hungarians, and 
the thousand years’ history of that country, 
giving also a description of tho Carpathian 
Mountains, the Snow Alps, the Lowlands, and 
other parts of Hungary and Transylvania, as 
well as of the manners and customs of the 
various races under the crown of St. Stephen’s. 
The book will be a handsome crown octavo 
volume, profusely illustrated, and is dedicated 
to Countess Deym, wife of the Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador. It will be published by Messrs. 
Griffith, Farran & Co. 

Mr. A. E. Waite’s new book, called The 
Occult Sciences, will form a sort of cyclopaedia 
of information on matters interesting to theo- 
sophists and students of the black arts. The 
work has been edited by Mr. George Redway, 
and will be published by Messrs. Kegan Paid, 
Triibner & Co. 

Messrs. F. V. White & Co. will shortly 
publish a new novel, in three volumes, by 
B. M. Croker, entitled Interference. 

Mr. G. A. Henty has taken as the subject of 
one of his forthcoming Christmas books the 
story of the Nile Expedition, under the title of 
The Dash for Khartoum. Several British 
officers occupy prominent positions in Mr. 
Henty’s narrative. 

Another of Mr. Henty’s new volumes, Held 
Fast for England, is concerned with the siege 
of Gibraltar, one of the memorable episodes in 
British history which has not yet been treated 
in the form of historical fiction. Messrs. 
Blackie & Son are the publishers. 

A tale of adventure by Mr. H. B. Mariott 
Watson, entitled The BV6 of the Spider, and 
dealing with New Zealand and the Maoris, 
will shortly be issued by Messrs. Hutchin¬ 
son & Co. The action of the story takes place 
in the heart of the “ King Country ” at the 
time of the native wars of 1863-64. 

Messrs. Morison Brothers, of Glasgow, 
will publish early in November The Black Cross: 
a hypnotic romance, by Mr. W. Hamilton 
Seymour, who is already well known as a 
writer of sensational stories. 

Mr. Gibbings will issue at once a limited 
edition of a little work by Mr. J. G. Lewis, 
of Canterbury, entitled Christopher Marlowe: 
outlines of his Life and Work. Mr. Henry 
Irving, who takes a great interest in the 
memorial scheme, has accepted the dedication. 

A NEW work on Revelation, by Mr. William 
Griffiths, entitled Divine Footsteps in the Bible, 
is announced for early publication by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. have arranged to 
publish this season cheap illustrated editions of 
their “ Treasure Island Series,” consisting of 
the following volumes :—King Solomon's Mines, 
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by Rider Haggard ; Kidnapped, Treasure 
Island, The Matter of Ballautrae, and The Black 
Arrow, by Robert Louis Stevenson; and The. 
Sjdendid Spur, by Q. The three first-mentioned 
books will appear next week, and the others as 
soon as the special illustrations which are being 
prepared are ready. 

The utility of the Gentleman's Magazine for 
historical and genealogical purposes is so well 
known that the completion of the first volume 
of a new index will no doubt be widely 
welcomed. Ayscough’s index nominum failed 
so signally in the matter of ready reference 
that the Index Society projected a new one. 
The early issue of the third part of the index 
to the biographical and obituary notices for the 
period 1731-1780 is now announced by tho 
British Record Society, with which the Index 
Society was amalgamated a short time ago. 
Application for copies of the complete volume 
should he made to the society’s agent, Mr. G. 
Clark, 4, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Mr. Lowell has bequeathed all his MSS. and 
correspondence to Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, 
making him his literary executor; and he has 
given to the library of Harvard College the 
option of selecting any of his books which they 
do not already possess. 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
Library Association of the United Kingdom 
will open at Nottingham on Tuesday next, 
September 15. In addition to exhibitions of 
artistic bindings in the Castle Museum, and of 
library appliances at the University College, 
Mr. W. H. K. Wright, of Plymouth, the 
energetic editor of the Journal of the Ex Libris 
Society, has also undertaken to get together 
a collection of book-plates from public libraries. 

The Deutscher Schriftsteller-Verband meets 
at Berlin to day (Saturday); and the Associa¬ 
tion Litteraire et Artistique Internationale will 
hold its annual congress at Neuchatel from 
September 26 to October 3. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE ANTIQUITY OF ART. 

(Paleolithic Man.) 

To J. G. 

A savage, in a bleak world, on a waBte, 

’Midst fir-tree-cover’d mountains, led his life : 
The claws and fangs of mighty beasts he faced— 

A hunter, seeking food for child and wife. 

And, on the smooth wall of his cavern lair, 

The image of a reindeer once he drew,— 

Small, to the life, with faithful lines and fair, 

That all its antler-branchings copied true. 

Was he a savage ? No ! a Man. The dew 
Of pity touch’d him; the sweet brotherhood 
Of Nature’s general offspring well he knew :— 
Humane, he loved; ingenious, understood. 

More:—the desires that kindling hearts inflame, 
To leave dull rest, and court congenial woe— 
The Love of Beauty, and the Thirst for Fame, 
Throbb’d faintly in that huntsman long ago! 
And, friend ! the self-same passion in his breast 
That stirr’d, and wrought to permanence divine 
One form of grace, most touchingly express’d, 
Stirs in your heart to-day, and stirs in mine ! 

George Douglas. 


OBITUARY. 

WILLIAM HENRY WIDGERY. 

We regret to record the death, at the early age 
of thirty-five, of Mr. W. H. Widgery, whose 
name will be known to many of our readers as 
that of an ablo writer and lecturer on educa¬ 
tional subjects. 

Mr. Widgeiy was a native of Exeter, and 
was educated at Hele’s School and the Grammar 
School in that city, subsequently obtaining a 
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scholarship at St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
He graduated in 1879 as eighth Senior Optime, 
ill-health having prevented him from obtaining 
tho higher mathematical honours which he had 
been encouraged to hopo for. In 1880 ho was 
one of the winners of the Harness prize, his 
essay (“ On the First Quarto Edition of 
‘Hamlet’”) and that of Mr. C. n, Herford 
being declared equal in merit. He took the 
degree of M.A. in 1882, and afterwards became 
a master in University College School, where 
lie was highly successful as a teacher, and con¬ 
tinued to hold that position until his death. 
In 1880 he studied for some time in Germany, 
giving his attention chiefly to comparative phil¬ 
ology and modern languages. 

A remarkable series of articles on “ The 
Teaching of Languages in Schools,” contri¬ 
buted by him to the Journal of Education, was 
reprinted as a pamphlet in 1888, and attracted 
considerable attention both in England and 
Germany. A long and highly favourable 
review of it appears in the last number of 
the Englisehe Stud inn, and a Swedish transla¬ 
tion is stated to be in preparation. An Exeter 
newspaper says that Mr. Widgery had been 
commissioned by the United States Government 
to prepare a report on the educational depart¬ 
ment at the Paris Exhibition, and that this 
was all but completed at the time of his death. 
Although his published work was inconsider¬ 
able in quantity, it was marked in no common 
degree by vigour and independence of thought; 
and there can be little doubt that if a few more 
years of life and health had been granted him, 
he would have attained a distinguished reputa¬ 
tion among educational writers. His personal 
qualities gained for him the cordial esteem and 
affection of all who were brought into associa¬ 
tion with him, and his premature death will be 
deeply regretted by a very wido circle of 
friends. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for September contains a number 
of interesting articles. Prof. Iverach gives us 
some notion of Dr. H. II. Wendt’s views on tho 
Fourth Gospel. Many readers will, wo hope, 
be stimulated to acquaint themselves with the 
original work. It is most gratifying to find 
that such a conservative writer can loam from 
one who is scarcely to be labelled “ orthodox.” 
Mr. Lock gives a second study on Early 
Christianity. With delicate insight he dis¬ 
courses on the “ Christology of tho Earlier 
Chapters of the Acts.” Prof. Milligan appa¬ 
rently concludes his exegetical papers on the 
“ Resurrection of the Dead.” Prof. Marshall 
continues his researches on the Aramaic Gospel, 
on which we shall for the present make no 
further comment. In the present paper he 
shows much ability in treating of the Galilaean 
dialect, and explains certain divergences in tho 
Synoptic Gospels by the assumption of Galilnean 
dialectal forms in the Aramaic MSS. of tho 
Gospels. Mr. Peyton considers our Lord’s 
Third Temptation. The paper is eloquent and 
suggestive. Might not the writer have men¬ 
tioned Milton’s probable location of the “very 
high mountain ” in the Taurus range ? “ The 

Agamemnon of Aeschylus, the Oedipus of 
Sophocles, the Heraclidae of Euripides arc the 
Isaiah, the Job, the Micah of the Greeks”— 
that is a striking remark. Prof. Sandaynotices 
Dr. Marcus Dods on the Gospel of St. John 
kindly but discriminatingly. Is he not slightly 
too academical, however ? Does he quite realise 
the nature of the task set before Dr. Dods 'i 
Is it not the right plan in popularising to 
convey as much information as possible in the 
course of the book, rather than to pack it in an 
introduction and notes ? And do not Prof. 
Sunday’s concluding remarks almost cut the 
nerve of psychological exegesis, so far as it 


relates to our Lord ? Can the Christian inter¬ 
preter say with a half-instructed disciple, 
“ Depart from me,” &c. ? 

The Theologisch Tijdsch rift for September 
contains an important articlo by Dr. Kuenen 
on Hatch’s Hibbert Lectures and Toy’s Judaism 
and Christianity ; also critical notes on Isaiah xl. - 
lxvi., by Dr. Oort (who has been entrusted wi h 
the preliminary work on Isaiah for the new 
Dutch version of the Old Testament); and a 
notice of Kautzsch and Socin’s documentary 
German edition of Genesis, and of Kautzsch’s 
Die heilige Schrift, part 1, by tho same reviewer. 


THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Clarendon Press Announcements. 
Theology, ilV.—“Nouum Testamentum Domini 
Nostri Icsu Christi Latino, secundum Editionem 
S. Hieronymi,” ad Codd. mss. tidem recensuit 
I. Wordsworth, Episcopus Sarisburiensis; in 
operis societatem odsumto H. I. White, Partis 
i., fiisc. iii., “Euangelium secundum Lucam 
“ A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the 
Old Testament,” based on tho Lexicon of 
Gesenins, as translated by E. Robinson, edited 
by Francis Brown, 8. R. Driver, and C. A. 
Briggs; “A Concordance to tho Septuagint,” 
edited by the late Edwin Hatch, and H. A. 
ltedpath, demy quarto, fasc. i ; “ The Peshito 
Version of tho Gospels,” edited by G. II. 
Gwilliam, fasc. i.; “ Legenda Angliae,” edited 
by C. Horstmann; “ Helps to tho Study of tho 
Prayer Book.” 

Greek and Latin. —“ The Dialogues of Plato,” 
translated into English, with analyses and 
introductions, by B. Jowett, third edition, re¬ 
vised ; Plato, “The Republic,” Greek text, 
edited with prolegomena, &c., by B. Jowett 
and Lewis Campbell; " Tho Inscriptions of 
Cos,” by E. L. Hicks and W. R. Paton; 
“ Notes on the Nieomaehean Ethics of Aris¬ 
totle,” by J. A. Stewart; Purves’ “Selections 
from Plato,” new edition, by Evelyn Abbott; 
“ Thucydides,” Book i., edited by W. n. Forbes; 
Euripides, “Cyclops,” edited by W. E. Long; 
Plutarch’s “Lives of tho Gracchi,” edited by 
G. E. Underhill; “A Greek Prose Primer,” 
by J. Y. Sargent; Tho “Annals” of Tacitus, 
edited by II. Furneaux, vol. ii., completing the 
work; Quintilian, “do Institutione Oratoria,” 
book x., edited by W. Peterson; Cicero, “do 
Oratoro,” book iii., edited by A. S. Wilkins ; 
Tho “ Georgies ” of Virgil, edited by C. S. 
Jerram; “Tho Poets of the Augustan Ago,” 
vol. ii., by the late W. Y. Sellar, with memoir 
by Andrew Lang, and portrait. 

Oriental. —“Thesaurus Syriacus,” edidit R. 
Payne Smith, fasc. ix.; “A Catalogue of the 
Turkish, Hindustani, and Pushtu MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library,” by H. Ethe, part ii.; “ A 
Catalogue of tho Armenian MSS. in the Bod¬ 
leian Library,” by Dr. S. Baronian ; “ A Collo¬ 
type Reproduction of the Ancient MS. of tho 
Yasna, with its Pahlavi Translation, A.D. 1323, 
in the possession of tho Bodleian Library ” ; 
“The Four Hundred Quatrains,” Tamil text, 
with translation, &c., by G. U. Pope; and “A 
Bengali Grammar,” by John Beanies. 

General Literature. —The Letters of Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D.,” in 2 vols., edited byG. Birk- 
beck Hill; a new edition of Sir G. C. Lewis’s 
“ Government of Dependencies,” by C. P. 
Lucas ; “ Catalogue of Rawlinson MSS. (D) in 
the Bodleian Library,” by W. D. Macray; 
“Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel,” a 
revised text, edited by C. Plummer, on the 
basis of an edition by John Earle; “Geo¬ 
graphy of Africa South of tho Zambesi,” by 
W. Parr Greswell; “Hymns and Chorales for 
Colleges and Schools,” selected and odited by 
John Farmer. 

Modern Languages. —“Specimens of Mediaeval 
French,” edited by Paget Toynbee; Molicre, 


“ Lc Misanthropo,” edited by W. H. G. Mark- 
heim. 

History, Biography, Law, dc .—“ Origines 
Islandiao : The Landnainaboc,” &c., edited, 
classified, and englished by tho late G. Vig- 
fusson and F. York Powell, in 2 vols.; “The 
English Peasantry in tho Thirteenth Century,” 
by P. Vinogradoff; “The Song of Dermot 
and the Earl ” : An Old French Poem on the 
Invasion of Ireland, edited by Goddard H. 
Orpen; “A History of England from the 
Accession of Henry IV. to the Battle of Bos- 
worth Field,’’bySir James H. Ramsay, in 2 vols.; 
“ Hastings and the Rohilla War,” by Sir John 
Strachey ; “A History of Sicily,” by E. A. 
Freeman, vols. iii. and iv. ; “ A History of the 
United States of America,” by E. J. Payne, 
vol. i. ; “ Italy and lmr Invaders,” by Thomas 
Hodgkin, vols. i. and ii., now edition ; “ French 
Revolutionary Speeches,” odited by H Morse 
Stephens ; “ Sir Walter Ralegh : A Biography,” 
by William Stubbing; “Isaac Casaubon,” by 
Mark Pattison, second edition revised; ‘ ‘ Life 
and Select Works of John Arbuthnot, M.D.,” 
by G. S. Aitken ; Solim’s “ Institutes of Roman 
Law,” authorised English translation, by J. C. 
Ledlie; “ Law and Custom of the Constitution”: 
part ii., “ The Executive,” by Sir W. R. Anson ; 
“Tho Land Revenue Systems, and Tenures of 
British India,” by B. H. Baden-Powell, in 3 vols'. 

The English Language and Literature. —“ Bos- 
worth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary,” part iv., 
section i., edited by T. N. Toller; “A New 
English Dictionary, founded mainly on the 
Materials collected by the Philological Society,” 
part vi. (clo—consigner), edited by James A. H. 
Murray; “A Translation of tho Beowulf in 
English Prose,” by John Earle; “The Com¬ 
plete Works of Chaucer,” edited by W. W. 
Skeat, in 5 vols. ; Bunyau’s “ Holy War,” &c., 
edited by Edward and Mabel Peacock; “ Selec¬ 
tions from Swift,” edited by Henry Craik; 
Thomson’s “ Seasons,” and “ Castle of In- 
doleuco,” edited by J. Logie Robertson ; Words¬ 
worth’s “ White Doe of Rylstone,” &c., edited 
by W. Knight. 

Mathematics, Physical Science, J'c.—“ Mathe¬ 
matical Papers (of the late Henry J. S. Smith, 
Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University 
of Oxford,” with portrait and memoir, in 2 vols.; 
“Plane Trigonometry without Imaginaries,” 
by R. C. J. Nixon; “ A Treatise on Electricity 
1 and Magnetism,” by J. Clerk Maxwell, new 
edition; “A Manual of Crystallography,” by 
; M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne; “ Elementary 
Mechanics,” by A. L. Selby; Weismann’s 
“ Lectures on Heredity,” vol. ii., edited by 
E. B. Poulton. 

Sacred Books of the East. —Vol. xxx., Tho 
1 Grihya-Sutras, translated by H. Oldenberg, 

■ part ii. ; vol. xxxii., Vedic Hymns, translated 

■ by F. Max Muller, part i.; vol. xxxvi., Milinda, 
translated by T. W. Rhys-Davids, part ii. ; 

' vol. xxxvii., Tho Contents of the Nasks, as 
* stated in the Eighth and Ninth Books of the 

■ Dinkarrf, translated by E. W. West; vols. 

I xxxix., xl., The Sacred Books of China; TAo 

■ Teh King, &c., translated by James Legge; 

■ vol. xli., The Satapatlia BrAhmaua, translated 
by J. Eggeliug, part iii. 

I Anecdotei Series .—Collations and extracts of 
' the KAnva text of the Satapatha BrAhma/ia, 

5 I-IV., by J. Eggoling; Firdausi’s “ Yusuf and 

■ Zalikha,” edited by H. Ethe; “A Collation of 
1 the Greek text of portions of Aristotle with 
I Ancient Armenian Versions, by F. C. Cony- 
1 beare; “ Collations from the Harleian MS. of 
5 Cicero” (2082), by A. C. Clark; “The Eluci- 

■ darium,” odited from a dated Welsh MS. of 
r the 14th century, by John Rhys and J. M. 
r Jones. 

' Rulers of India. —“ Asoka: and the Political 
Organisation of Ancient India,” by T. W. 
1 Rhys-Davids; “ Aurangzeb: and the Decay 
i of the Mughal Empire,” by Sir W. W. Hunter; 
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“Albuquerque: nnd the Portuguese in India,” 
by H. Morse Stephens; “ Madhu lino Sindhiii: 
and the Hindu Hcconquest of India,” by H. 
G. Keeno ; “Lord Clive: and the Establish¬ 
ment of the English in India,” by J. Seeley; 
“ Banjit Singh: and the Sikh Barrier between 
our Growing Empire and Central Asia,” by 
Sir Lepel Griffin ; “Mountxtuart Elphinstono : 
and the Making of South-Western India,” by 
J. S. Cotton; “Lord William Bentinck: and 
the Company as a Governing and Non-trading 
Power,” by Demetrius Boulger; “Earl 
Canning : and the Transfer of India from i ho 
Company to the Crown,” by Sir Henry 8. 
Cunningham. 


Messiss. Macmillan & Co.’s Announce¬ 
ments. 

General Literature. —“ Malidiism nnd the 
Egyptian Soudan,” being an account of the 
rise and progress of Malidiism, and of subse¬ 
quent events in the Soudan to the present time, 
by Major F. It. Wingate, Assistant Adjutant- 
General for Intelligence, Egyptian Army, with 
10 maps and numerous plans; “Essays on 
some Controverted Questions,” by Prof. T. II. 
Huxley; “The Complete Poetical Works of 
James Bussell Lowell,” with portrait and intro¬ 
duction by Thomas Hughes, uniform with the 
one-volume editions of the poems of Tennyson, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, and Matthew Arnold ; 
“ The New Calendar of Great Men,” edited by- 
Frederic Harrison ; “ The English Town in the 
Fifteenth Century,” by Alice Stopford Green, 
in 2 vols.; “Horae Sabbaticae,” Essays re¬ 
printed from the £>' ulurduy Review, by Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen, Bart.; “ Two New Volumes 
of Essays,” by E. A. Freeman, i. Historical, ii. 
Miscellaneous; “ Somo Aspects of the Greek 
Genius,” by Prof. 8. A. Butcher; “Dr. Schlio- 
mann’s Excavations at Troy, Tiryns, Mycenae, 
Orchomenos, Ithaca, presented in the light of 
recent knowledge,” by Dr. Carl Shuchlmrdt, 
Authorised Translation by Miss Eugenie Sellers, 
with Appendix on latest Besearches by Drs. 
Schliemann and Dbrpfeld, and Introduction by 
Walter Leaf, illustrated with two portraits, 
map?, plans, nnd 290 woodcuts; “Pictures 
from Shelley’,” being a series of twenty-four 
plates, drawn by E. C. Dell, engraved by J. D. 
Cooper; “Cranford,” by Mrs. Gaskell, with 
100 illustrations by Hugh Thomson, uniform 
with the “Vicar of Wakefield”; “Nurse 
Ileatherdale’s Story,” by Mrs. Molrsworth, 
with illustrations by Leslie Brooke; “ The Last 
of the Giant Killers,” a Fairy Tale, by the Bev. 
Dr. J. C. Atkinson; “ Blanche, Lady Falaise,” 
by’ J. II. Shorthouse ; “ The Railway Man and 
his Children: a Novel,” by Mrs. Oliphant, in 
3 vols; “Jerusalem,” by Mrs. Oliphant, with 
fifty illustrations (uniform with “The Makers 
of Florence,” &c. ; “ The Makers of Florence,” 
by Mrs. Oliphant, edition de luxe, with twenty 
additional plates reproduced from line en¬ 
gravings after pictures by Florentine artists; 
“ Nevermore,” by Bolf Boldrewood, in 3 vols.; 
“That Stick,” by Charlotte M. Yonge, in 2 
vols.; “Battles, Bivouacs, and Barracks,” by 
Archibald Forbes; “Tim: A Story of School 
Life,” by a New Writer; “ The Formal Garden 
in England,” by Beginald Blomfield and F. 
Inigo Thomas, with illustrations ; “ Beast and 
Man in India,” by J. L. Kipling, with numerous 
illustrations by tho author; “The Inferno of 
Dante,” translated, with a Commentary, by A. 
J. Butler, uniform with his editions of tho 
“Purgatorio” nnd “Paradiso”; “An Intro¬ 
duction to the Theory of Value,” by William 
Smart; “ Public Finance,” by Prof. C. F. 
Bastable ; “ The Government of Victoria (Aus¬ 
tralia),” by Prof. Edward Jenks of Melbourne ; 
now volumes of the “ English Men of Action” 
—“ Montrose,” by Mowbray Morris, “ Bod- 
ney,” by D. G. Hannay; new volumes of 
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“ Twelve English Statesmen ”—•“ Chatham,” by 
John Morley, “ Queen Elizabeth,” by Prof. 
Becsly; “A Short History of the English 
People,” by John ltichard Green, illustrated, 
in monthly parts, from October, 1891; “The 
Cambridge Shakespeare,” vol. iv.; “The Globe 
Shakespeare,” India paper edition; “ A History 
of Early English Literature,” by the Bev. 
Stopford A. Brooke, in 2 vols. ; “ The Study of 
English Literature: A Plea for its Bccoguition 
and Organisation at the Universities,” by J. 
Churton Collins ; “ Tennyson for the Young,” 
with notes and preface by Canon Ainger; 
limited editions on hand-made paper of tho 
following volumes in “The Golden Treasury 
Series “ Tho Golden Treasury of Songs and 
Lyrics,” “ The Bepublic of Plato,” “The Pil¬ 
grim’s Progress,” “Bacon’s Essays,” “The 
Book of Praise ” ; “ Poems by the late 

William Cauldwell Boscoe,” edited by his 
daughter, Elizabeth Mary Boscoe; “A Vision 
of Life : Semblance and Reality,” by W. Gifford 
Palgrave; “ Becollections of a Happy Life,” 
being the Autobiography of Murianne North, 
edited by her sister, Mrs. J. A. Symonds, with 
portraits, in two volumes; “The Corre¬ 
spondence of James Smetham,” with an intro¬ 
ductory memoir and portrait. 

TheoltHjy .—“Two Volumes of Essays,” by- 
Bishop Liglitfoot—(1) Theological, (2) Miscel¬ 
laneous ; “ Village Sermons,” by the late Dean 
Church ; “ Lincoln’s Inn Sermons,” by F. D. 
Maurice, in 0 vols., monthly from October; 
“ New and Collected Edition of Archdeacon 
Farrar’s Sermons”; “The Leading Ideas of 
the Gospels,” by the Eight Bev. William Alex¬ 
ander, Bishop of Derry and Baplioe, new 
edition, revised nnd enlarged ; “ The Divine 
Library of tho Old Testament,” lectures de¬ 
livered at St. Asaph by Prof. A. F. Kirkpatrick ; 
“The Gate Beautiful and other Bible Bendings 
for the Young,” by the Bev. Hugh Macmillan ; 
“ Introduction to tho History of the Canon of 
the Old Testament,” by Prof. H. E. Byle ; and 
“Bible Stories” (second series), by the Bev. 
A. J. Church, illustrated. 

Science. —“ Tho Pioneers of Science,” by 
Prof. Oliver Lodge, with portraits and other 
illustrations; “Electricity and Magnetism,” 
a popular treatise, by Amedee Guillemin, 
translated and edited, with additions and notes, 
by Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson, with numerous 
illustrations, uniform with the English editions 
of M. Guillemin’s “ The Forces of Nature ” and 
“Tho Application of Physical Forces”; “A 
Complete Treatise on Inorganic and Organic 
Chemistry,” by Sir Henry E. Boscoe, and Prof. 
C. Schorlemmer: vol. iii.—Organic Chemistry; 
tho Chemistry of the Hydrocarbons, and their 
Derivatives, or Organic Chemistry, six parts, 
part vi.; “A Text-Book of Physiology,” illus¬ 
trated, sixth edition revised, part iv., com¬ 
prising the remainder of book iii., “Tho Senses 
and Some Special Muscular Mechanisms,” and 
book iv., “ The Tissues and Mechanisms of Be- 
production,” by Prof. Michael Foster; “Text- 
Book of Comparative Anatomy,” by Prof. 
Arnold Lang, of Zurich, issued as tho ninth 
edition of Edward Oscar Schmidt’s “Hand¬ 
book of Comparative Anatomy,” translated 
into English by Henry M. Bernard and 
Matilda Bernard, with preface by Prof. Ernst 
Haeckel, in 2 vols., illustrated ; “Materials for 
tho Study of Variation in Animals,” part i., 
Discontinuous Variation, by William Bateson, 
illustrated; “The Diseases of Modem Life,” 
by Dr. B. W. ltichardson, now and cheaper 
edition; “ Ligation in Continuity,” by C. A. 
Ballance and Dr. Walter Edmunds, with illus¬ 
trations and plates; “Tho Dietetic Value of 
Bread,” by John Goodfellow, with illustrations; 

“ On Colour Blindness,” by Thomas H. Bicker- 
ton, illustrated (Nature Series). 

Educational. —“ Scholia Aristophanica,” being 
such Comments and Adscripts to the text of 


Aristophanes as are preserved in the Codex 
ltavennas, arranged, emended, and translated 
by the Bev. Dr. W. G. Butherford ; Classical 
Library (new volume), Pindar—“ Isthmian 
Odes,” by J. B. Bury, a companion volume to 
Mr. Bury’s recent edition of the Nemean 
Odes; Classical Series (new volumes), “ Cicero 
in his Letters,” edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Prof. B. Y. Tyrrell ; “ Plautus 

—Captivi,” edited by A. B. 8. Hallidie ; “Thu¬ 
cydides,” book ii., edited by E. C. Merchant; 
“ Thucydides,” book v., edited by C. E. Graves; 
Elementary Classics (new volumes), “ Caesar— 
De Bello Civili,” book i., edited by Malcolm 
Montgomery; “Herodotus—Tales from Hero¬ 
dotus,” edited by G. 8. Farnell; “Xenophon 
—Complete Works,” translated, with introduc¬ 
tions and notes, by H. G. Dakyns, vol. ii., with 
maps and plans; “ A Short Manual of Philology 
for Classical Students,” by P. Giles, uniform 
with Dr. Gow’s “Companion to School 
Clussics” ; “Analysis of English History, by 
Prof. T. F. Tout; “Historical Beaders for 
Elementary Schools,” adapted to tho several 
standards. Edited by Edward J. Mathew ; 
“ Historical Lessons in English Syntax,” by 
Dr. L. Kellner; Tennyson—“The Princess,” 
edited by P. M. Wallace; “ Aylmer’s Field,” 
edited by W. T. Webb; “ A Short Historical 
Grammar of the German Language,” translated 
and adapted from Prof. Behaghel’s “ Deutsche 
Spraehe,” for tho use of English schools, by 
Dr. Emil Trechmann; “ The Geography of the 
British Colonies”—“Canada,” by George M. 

I Dawson; “Australia and New Zealand,” by 
! Alexander Sutherland; “ Commercial German,” 

■ by F. C. Smith ; “ Tho Algebra of Co-Planar 
Vectors and Trigonometry,” by It. B. Hay¬ 
ward ; “ The Elements of Trigonometry,” by 
Itawdon Levett and A. F. Davison; “ Pro¬ 
gressive Mathematical Exercises for Home 
Work,” in two parts, by A. T. ltichardson; “The 
Geometry of the Circle,” by W. J. McClelland, 
illustrated; “Mechanics for Beginners,” by 
the Bev. J. B. Lock, part i., Mechanics of 
Solids, part ii., Mechanics of Fluids ; “ A Gra¬ 
duated Course of Natural Science for Elemen¬ 
tary and Technical Schools and Colleges,” by 
B. Loewy, part, ii., Second Year’s Course; 
“Methods of Gas Analysis,” by Dr. Walter 
Hempel, translated by Dr. L. M. Dennis ; and 
“ Nature’s Story Books,” I., “ Sunshine,” by 
Amy Johnson, illustrated. 


SELECTED FOREIGN ROOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Mantel de bio-bibliogrnphie et d’iconographie des femmes 
celebres depuis Ich temps les plus reeulea juaqu’ & nos 
jours. Tans: Nilsson. 25 fr. 

MrLLP.it, R. La Maison hollandaise an temps de Louis XIV. 
Utrecht: Dei j tvs. 25 fr. 

Ren an, Ernest. Pages detachees. Paris: Calmann L<?vy. 
7 fr. 50 c. 

HISTORY. 

Gkbciuciitbqtkllkn der Grafsoli. Glatz. Hr?g. v. Bolkmer 
u. Uohtius. 5. Bd. 1346—1300. Hubelschwerdt: Franke. 
2 M. 50 Pf. 

Knrr.i., F. Die Oosohiehte Palnntokis u. der Jom*burgor, 
nttch der jiingsten altnordischen Bearbeitung erzahlt. 
Graz : Lcuschner. 1 M. 30 Pf. 

Oeciisli, W. Die Anfiinge der schweizeriaehen Eidge- 
nossenschaft. Bern: Wyw. 7 M. 

Reinhardt, G. D. Tod d. Kaisers Justinian. Nach den 
Quellon dargestellt. Cothen : Buhling. 1 M. 20 Pf. 
Urkunden it. Rkgfstkn zur Geschichte der Burggrafen u. 
Freilierren v. llainmerstein. Hannover: Hahn. 20 M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

BLANCO WHITE'S SONNET—“NIGHT AND 
DEATH.” 

St. Leonards : Sept. 1, 1891. 

Pew English sonnets have been so highly and 
unreservedly praised by the best critics as this, 
which was written by a Spaniard, and got into 
print by an accident. It would almost seem 
as if its production was also an accident; for 
White, so far as is known, wrote but one other 
poem, and it was of no superlative quality. 
“Night and Death” first appeared, with a 
dedication to Coleridge, in the Bijou for ]s2S ; 
and although the Dijon was only an “ annual,” 
this splendid sonnet was not its chief glory, for 
it also first gave to the world Coleridge’s 
“Youth and Age,” “Work without Hope,” 
and “A Day Dream.” The curious history of 
“ Night and Death,” and how it found its way 
into the Dijon through an oversight of Cole¬ 
ridge’s, is related by the late D. M. Main in the 
notes attached to the poem in his Treasury 
of Enylish Sonnets and his Three Hundred 
Sonnets — those in the latter correcting and 
supplementing the information contained in 
the former. In tho Treasury two versions 
were given: one from a “corrected” copy 
made by Whito in 1838, and printed in his Life 
(1843, iii. 48); tho other, from a transcript 
believed to have been made from an autograph 
copy about 1832-4. The text of the latter is 
the same as that printed in tho Dijon, but 
neither Mr. Main nor the transcriber was aware 
at the time that tho sonnet had been printed 
there. Both versions were included by Mr. 
William Sharp in his Sonnets of the Century. 
Each had the same eleventh lino: 

“ Whilst/y, and leaf, and insect stood revealed,” 

which has puzzled or vexed all admirers of the 
poem; but Mr. Sharp took courage, and, 
adopting a suggestion of Mr. Main, substituted 
“flower ” for “ fly ”—an excellent emendation, 
though quite unauthorised. 

But all the while there was another and 
better text lying perdu. Quite recently, a lady 
who had been reading Mr. Sharp’s collection 
sent him a copy of the sonnot, which had been 
given to her by a friend of Blanco White, who 
had received it a great many years ago, pro¬ 
bably, though not certainly, from White 
himself. Mr. Sharp kindly made me acquainted 
with this very interesting MS.; and having 
received permission to make it public, ho allows 
me to send you this note, as he is himself at 
present travelling. 

A comparison of this newly-discovered text 
with those of 1828 and 1838 leaves little doubt 
that it is of later date. Tho readings which 
vary from those texts aro in every case, I ven¬ 
ture to think, decided improvements. The most 
conspicuous instance, perhaps, is the substitution 
in tho eleventh line of “bud and flower ” for “ fly 
and leaf,” but it seems to me the emendations 
in the tenth and the fourteenth lines are equally 
happy. 

That your readers may be enabled to judge 
fairly of White’s labor liinae, I will ask you to 
grant space for all three texts : I. is that of 
the Bijou for 182,8; II., tho amended text of 
1838 printed in the Life ; and III., the text 
of the MS. with which Mr. Sharp has been 
favoured. 

J. D. C. 


I. 

Night and Death, 

A SONNET. 

Dedicated to S. T. Colcridyc, 7:V/., by his sincere friend, 
Joseph lllanco White. 

Mysterious night, when the first man but knew 
Thee by report, unseen, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 

This glorious canopy of light aud blue ? 

Yet ’neath a curtain of translucent dew, 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting ilame, 
Hesperus, with the host of heaven, oume, 

And lo ! creation widened on his view ! 

Who could have thought what darkness lay con¬ 
cealed 

Within thy beams, oh Sun ? Or who could 
find, 

Whilst ily, and leaf, and insect stood revealed, 
That to such endless orbs thou mad’st us 
blind? 

Weak man ! AVhy to shun death, this nnxious 
strife ? 

If light can thus deceive, wherefore not life ? 

II. 

Night and Death. 

Mysterious Night! when our first parent knew 
Thee from report divine, aud heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue ? 

Yet ’neath a curtain of translucent dew, 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 

And lo ! Creation widened in man’s view. 

Who could have thought such darkuess lay con¬ 
cealed 

Within thy beams, 0 Sun ! or who could find, 
Whilst fly, and leaf, aud insect stood revealed, 
That to such countless orbs thou mad’st U3 
blind ! 

Why do we then shun Death with anxious 
strife ? 

If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life ? 

ill. 

Sonnet to Nioht. 

By Blanco White. 

Mysterious Night! when our first parent knew 
Thee by report Divine, and heard thy name, 

Did he not tremble for this goodly frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue ? 

But through a curtain of translucent dew, 

Bathed in the hues of the great setting ilame, 
Hesperus with the Host of Heaven came, 

And lo ! Creation broadened to man’s view ; 

Who could have guessed such darkness lay con¬ 
cealed 

Within thy beams, O Sun ? or who divined, 

When bud, and flower, and insect lay revealed, 
Thou to such countless worlds hadst made us 
blind ? 

Why should wo then shun death with anxious 
strife ? 

If Light conceals so much, wherefore not Life ? 


CILURNUM AND OTHER RIVER-NAMES. 

London: Sept. 5, 1891. 

I have been interested in Prof. Rhys’s deriva¬ 
tion of “ Cilurnum.” The name had previously 
been identified with the “ Choller ” in Choller- 
ton or Choilerford. Indeed, there are good 
reasons for considering the ancient name of 
what is now called tho “ North Tyne ” to have 
been “ Cilurn,” and that tho previously men¬ 
tioned places, which are some four miles apart, 
took their names from the river. Perhaps 
Prof. Rhys can tell us if cel torn may not possi¬ 
bly be a loan-word from the Latin caldarittm 
or 0. French chaldron, which gives us our 
“ cauldron.” At any rate, wo seem to havo to 
deal in the Cilurnum of the Notitia with a 
common river-termination : Of. Portus Adurni 
(Notitia), Lawem in Worcester (Cart. Sax. 
vol. i. p. 307), Lawome Wylie, Suffolk (Cart. 
Sax. yol. ii. A'D. 834), Lavem, a river in 


Merionethshire, Lavem, a river in Renfrewshire. 
Cyrn-ca (Ptolemy’s Koplnoe) now Chum (see 
Cart. Sax. vol. i. p. 417). Chum, a rivulet in 
Perthshire, and Came a rivulet near Man¬ 
chester. 

I have lately had my attention directed to 
the numerous rivers in Great Britain called 
Stour, and venture to put forward the follow¬ 
ing explanation of the form. Leland in his 
Itinerary says (vol viii. p. 98), “Dowr, alias 
Stour-ryvor, riseth out of the Pondes of Hales 
Owen .... thens to Kidour ( ? Cyd-dwr = 
meeting of the waters) and renneth through 
tho mydle of it.” Thus Kidderminster and 
Stourport aro on the same river, and tako 
their names from it. Stour I take to be Is- 
dour, moaning tho low portion of the Dour. 
Leland gives (p. 94, vol. viii.) a confirmatory 
form. “ Lowe isse Kenen, that is to say the 
lowo quarter about Kcnnen River.” lie had 
evidently been informod that it was tho lower 
waters of the river. 

Of other compounds of Is in river names I 
have instances. Isaf— lower, may follow a 
river name with the same meaning, and it is 
worth while considering whether the Thame 
may not have thus become tho Thames (Tham- 
isaf). Prof. Rhys, I know, thinks Dour to be 
a comparatively modem form, and the Stours 
are fairly ancient. I cite the following early 
forms of Dour. “ Andever water (Andover) 
passeth through this bridge” (Leland’s 11 in. 3, 
83); Cendefer river (Cart. Sax., vol. vi., p. 148); 
Micheldever, near Cendever, in Hants ; Can- 
dover in Teviotdale (Mon., Annals of Teriot ); 
“ Caledofre or Caldour ” (ibid) ; Condover, 
name of a Hundred in Shropshire; “out of 
Warehain (Dorset) by north is a groat bridge 
of VI. arches over Trent Ryvor, alias Pyddil- 
dour” (Leland, It in. vol. iii. p. 09). I have 
evidence to show that the early Dobur =- water 
has not been uniform in its “ degradation,” 
and that the dirr form and the det-er form havo 
co-existod from an early dato. 

Edmond McClure. 


THE STUDY OF CELTIC IN SCOTLAND. 

London : Sept. 9, 1S91. 

In tho last volume of Waifs and Strays of 
Celtic Tradition, I spoke of the Scotch academic 
world as, with rare exceptions, neglecting “ its 
birthright,” the study of Celtic antiquity. For 
this I am taken to task by a friendly critio 
in the Saturday Reeiew (September 5), but I 
venture to think that his apology for the Scotch 
academic world more than justifies my 
strictures. 

My critic writes with such authority that I 
take it he must be a Scotchman, and his state¬ 
ments may therefore be accepted as accurate. 
“ Scotch professors are mostly English; they 
have no more Celtic ‘ birthright ’ than a Dutch¬ 
man ; Finnish is just as familiar to them as 
Gaelic; only one man in Scotland is paid a 
stiver to work at Celtic; professors havo to 
correct hundreds of weekly exercises; Celtic 
literature is nobody’s business in Scotland.” 

By “academic world ” I meant not only the 
teachingstaff, butaho theauthoritios responsible 
for the organisation of teaching. The Saturday 
Reviewer confirms what I said respecting their 
neglect of Celtic; indeed, his language is much 
strongor than mine. But is his defence of the 
teaching staff quite valid ? I venture to hope 
that to be an Englishman does not necessarily 
imply indifference to Celtic studies. In any 
case, let us look at what has been done abroad. 

The bases of Celtic philology were laid by 
Zeus8 ; it was not his “ business ” ; he was not 
“paid a stiver for it ” ; his work was carried on 
by Ebel, who was a UymnasiaUehrer and had 
most certainly “ weekly exercises ” to correct, 
and by Windisch, whoso “ business ” is compara¬ 
tive philology and Orientalism, but who has, 
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nevertheless, done more for the study of Middle- 
Irish than any man living except Mr. Whitley 
Stokes. The “ business ” of Prof. II. Zimmer is 
comparative philology and Sanskrit; hut he 
has found the time to revolutionise Celtic 
archaeology, and ho certainly has not been 
paid a stiver for it. It was no “ business ” of 
M. H. Gaidoz; hut he started the Itevue VMque, 
the most admirable journal of its kind in 
existence. Celtic philology is no “ business ” 
of Ascoli, of Kuno Meyer, of Thurneysen, or 
of Gtiterboek. 

Again, I used the words “with few excep¬ 
tions.” I had chiefly Mr. NacBain in my 
mind. He is a grammar school master, and 
has, I presume, weekly exercises to correct; 
but no man has done more to promote and 
popularise the scientific study of Celtic in 
Scotland save the late Alexander Cameron, of 
Brodick. 

In conclusion, I would fain hope that many 
who, liko myself, have no drop of Celtic blood 
in their veins, yet look upon the study of 
Celtic antiquity as part of the intellectual 
birthright of every British subject, and hold 
that to abandon this birthright to German 
scholars is a national scandal and disgrace. 

Alfred Nutt. 


TJ1E DATE OF KYD’S “ Sl’ANISn TRAGEDY’.” 

Freiburg, i. B.: Sept. 1, 1691. 

In the Academy for August 22—which, 
unfortunately, did not reach Freiburg before 
yesterday—my esteemed friend Prof. Brandi, 
of Gottingen, has given intelligence of a 
hitherto unknown copy of the 1594 edition of 
“ The Spanish Tragedy.” As he refers to my 
recent work on Sbakspere’s ‘ ‘ Titus Andronicus,” 
I beg to state that I certainly did not on p. 91 
express any doubts “ whether the drama [“ The 
Spanish Tragedy ”] might not have been written 
much later than hitherto supposed.” I only 
tried to show that there was no reason for fixing 
its date before 1.188. I do not at all object to 
1589, and am very glad to learn that Prof. 
Brandi is of opinion that “this date would, 
both on external and internal grounds, perfectly 
suit the play.” Weak as his argument may 
perhaps appear to some critics, the order of 
succession of the plays, “Titus Andronicus,” 
“Spanish Tragedy,” “Hamlet” (original 
draft), ns proposed in my book, can only be in 
favour of Prof. Brandi’s view. 

Arnold Sciiroer. 


THE LITTLEDALE PRIZE AT TRINITY’ COLLEGE, 
DUBLIN. 

St. John’s Vicarage, little Holbeck, Lee 3s: 

Sept. 7, 1991. 

Mr. Harold Littledale, professor of English 
literature at the Baroda College, and a few 
other friends of the late Dr. R. F. Littledale, 
have contributed a small sum of money (£207) 
to establish an English literature prize in 
Trinity College, Dublin, in memory of Dr. 
Littledale. Before I hand over the money 
which has been collected to Trinity College, 
may I mention the matter in your columns in 
case any reader of the Academy’ might wish 
to add a contribution to a memorial which 
represents a side of Dr. Littledale’s character 
which is not specially represented by the other 
memorials of him '( Contributions might be 
sent to me, or I am sure that Dr. J. K. Ingram 
(Trinity College, Dublin) would also receive 
them. 

John A. Cross. 
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SCIENCE. 

HISTORICAL DICTIONARY OF TOE HUNGARIAN 
LANGUAGE. 

Lexicon Linguae Jfungaricae Aevi Antiquioris. 

Magyar Nyelvtiirteneti Szotar a legregibb 

nyelvemlekektiil a nyelvujitdsig. Edited 

by Gabriel Szarvas and Sigismund 

Simonyi for the Hungarian Academy of 

Sciences. (Budapest : Horny dnszky; 

London : Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Like other people, the Hungarians too 
are working at an historical dictionary of 
their language, and have by this time 
a fair prospect of seeing it completed. This 
is owing not only to the zeal and industry 
of a small number of devoted students who 
havo been ongaged on the task for the last 
sixteon years, but in part to the common 
sense of the Hungarian Academy, which 
decided that they must content themselves 
with what could be accomplished within a 
reasonable time, and leave the care of per¬ 
fecting tho work to those who shall como 
after them. In fact, there is even now a 
great mass of material in MS. which has 
not only not been printed, but has not even 
been examined, in spite of the extensh-e 
researches which the political changes of 
1818 and 18G7 rendered possible, by doing 
away with the jealousy and suspicion with 
which the government and the old families 
regarded auy intrusion into their archives. 

It was at first proposed to restrict the 
dictionary to the codices, i.e., the works 
in MS. from the times preceding the 
invention of printing; but it was decided 
that the harvest would not be sufficiently 
abundant to repay the labour of gathering 
it in. On the other hand, to include the 
whole vocabulary of the language from the 
earliest times up to the present day would 
render the task noedlessly difficult, and 
withal engage the editors in what has been 
well called the “ endless dispute ” between 
the “Neologists” and tho “Orthologists”— 
tho inventors of new words on the one hand 
and the champions of the purity of tho 
language on the other. The limits ulti¬ 
mately fixed for the Historical Dictionary 
were from the earliest times to the com¬ 
mencement of tho so-called ngehujitus 
“ renovation of the language,” which began 
in the last quarter of the last century. 
Here, however, no hard and fast chrono¬ 
logical lino is drawn. While Kazinezy and 
Baroczi began their innovations before the 
year 1780 and are consequently excluded 
from the Dictionary, other writers, for 
instance Gvadanyi, continued to write in 
the old language and to keep their vocabu¬ 
lary free from the new words down to the 
very last years of tho century. Gvadanyi is 
consequently referred to freely in the work 
before us. 

So much for the terminus ad quem. With 
regard to the terminus a quo it should be 
observed that, while Hungarian records 
reach much further back than those of any 
other FiDn-Ugrian language, we have 
nothing earlier than the eleventh century, 
and of that date but very’ little. The first 
printed Hungarian book is tho version of 
The Epistles of St. Paul by Komjathy, printed 
in 1539. If there were any Hungarian 
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books printed before that date, they have 
disappeared and left not a trace behind. j 
The MSS. preceding that date havo all been ; 
examined for this dictionary'. 

It is proposed to complete the Thesaurus I 
Linguae Ilungaricae by publishing two dic¬ 
tionaries after this one is finished—one oE 1 
the literary language since the innovations 
of Kazinezy and his disciples, and another 
of the local dialects. 

In the work before us the subjectivity of 
the editors—Profs. Szarvas and Simonyi— 
is as far as possible excluded or reduced to a 
minimum. Tho words are concisely inter¬ 
preted in Latin and German. Wherever 
the old dictionaries furnish such interpreta¬ 
tions, their interpretations are given. Where 
they fail, the editors have furnished new 
ones, but printed in such a way as to 
clearly indicate their source. With regard 
to tho Latin interpretations, they have 
in the first place looked for an equiva- 1 
lent in the classical language; but where 
that failed them, they have helped them¬ 
selves with mediaeval and ecclesiastical 
Latin. In some cases, however, they have 
given up the hope of finding a suitable | 
Latin equivalent, and have contented them¬ 
selves with a German interpretation, e.g., 
mcgs-cpitlt's: lerschdnerung, das schiimruerdtn. \ 
Indeed, there are derivative compound words i 
to which they could not find a corresponding i 
German word, but have had to explain it 
by a German phrase or periphrasis. In 
other cases a Latin interpretation alone is 
given without any German one accompany¬ 
ing it. 1 

Tho main feature of the work, on which 
most stress was laid in the directions that 
the Hungarian Academy drew up for the 
guidance of the editors, is the quotations. 

Not only every word, but every several 
meaning of each word, has to have its | 
existence proved and justified by at least 
one appropriate quotation. The editors are 
not allowed to insert any examples of their 
own composition. As far as possible the 
earliest occurrence is marked by* a quotation. 

It is to be further observed that, while the 
leading or main word is printed according 
to the present current orthography of tho 
Hungaiian language, the quotations are . 
given in the spelling of the books from 
which they are respectively extracted. This 
is a point of obvious importance; but the 
editors seem to have had not alittle troublein 
getting their assistants to carry the principle 
out consistently', and in their preface cite 
some instructive examples of the difficulty 
often found in disentangling from the vague ' 
and uncertain orthography of the old writers ) 
the real form, pronunciation, and meaning 
of a word. I 

Of courso the primary use of the Diction¬ 
ary is to foster and facilitate the study of J 
the older language among the Hungarians 
themselves. Indeed, there are few countries t 

in which tho study of its past literature is 
more needed than in Hungary. If the 
national language is to retain its special 
characteristics amid the rising flood of 
foreign innovations, the Hungarians must 
follow the old counsel, antiquum exquirite 
matrem. At tho same time this Dictionary 
cannot fail to be of service to all who take ‘ 
an interest in the philology of the so-called 
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Turanian languages. Besides being an 
historical dictionary, it is so arranged as to 
put beforo the student in the clenrost light 
the etymological connexion of the words. 
Even a modarato acquaintance with tho 
otymology of Hungarian words would show 
the untenable nature of mauy conjecturos 
professing to be based upon tlioir supposed 
atliuitie8. 

A. J. Patterson. 


TIIE ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 

The International Congress of Orientalists has 
continued to hold daily meetings, which have 
boon very fully reported in tho Times and other 
daily journals. Wo must be contout hero to 
mention one or two papers of special interest. 

On Friday, September 4, Surgeon-Major H. 
W. Bellew read a paper upon “ The Ethnology 
of Afganistan”—a subject he is known to havo 
studied for mauy years. For this reason, and 
because the chairman of the meeting seems to 
have approved his views, it is necessary to enter 
a protest against both his methods and his 
conclusions. Put shortly, Dr. Bellew claimed 
to have proved that certain existing tribes of 
Afghanistan are the descendants of Greeks 
transplanted thither twenty-four centuries ago, 
for no other reason than that the names agree. 
The Barakis, for example, are alleged to be the 
modem representatives of the exile3 from Barke 
in Libya, of whom Herodotus speaks, though, 
as Dr. Bellew admits 

“ of the Baraki tribal traditions nothing is known 
for cevtnin, mid next to nothing of their pecu¬ 
liarities iu respect to domestic manners and cus¬ 
toms. Of their own Baraki dialect very little is 
known to others; and from the very meagre voc ibu- 
laries of it which have hitherto been obtained, no 
definite opinion can be formed, though it it probable 
that careful examination would disclose a good sprinkling 
of Greek elements.'' 

Wo confess that we prefer even Herodotus as an 
ethnologist to his latest commentator. 

Of a very different character was a paper read 
on Tuesday, September 8, by Mr. Charles 
Johnston, of the Bengal Civil Service, entitled, 
“ The necessity of Ethnographical Studies to 
Philological Research, as illustrated by tho 
Bengali Language.” Taking for his material 
the vernacular dialoct spoken in the central 
district of Murshidabad, as opposed to the 
Sanskritised language written and printed at 
Calcutta, he tried to prove that philology 
yielded the same results as those now accepted 
by ethnologists—namely, that the population 
of Bengal is mainly non-Aryan. An elabo¬ 
rate analysis of the vocabulary showed that one 
fourth of the words—and especially the names 
of common objects—are not of Sanskrit origin, 
and that even Sanskrit words are modified 
according to definite phonetic laws. In 
grammar the characteristics are: 

“ For the substantive, cases formed by nijoined 
nouns of position, instead of by inflection; number 
formed by adjoined nouns of multitude ; gender 
expressed by adjoined nouns of sex; case-termina¬ 
tions identical for singular and plural. For the 
verb, the three voices expressed by verbal nouns 
with adjoined auxiliaries, all other conjugations 
but that of the auxiliaries tending to disappear. 
In a word, the whole language tends to become 
reduced to nouns, joined together to express 
declension and conjugation.” 

Mr. Johnston’s general conclusion was that the 
agglutinative grammar of vernacular Bengali 
was directly caused by the attraction of tho 
agglutinative grammar of the indigenous races 
of Dravidian or Indo-Chinese origin, who are 
now admitted to form the great bulk of the 
population of the country. 


On the same day, Dr. II. Sehlichtor road a 
paper upon “Tho Indian Ocean of Antiquity.” 
lie claimed to havo established the identity of 
the two most important points on tho coast of 
East Africa mentioned iu tho I’eriphis —namely, 
Capo Aromata with the modern Ras Aswad, 
and not with Guardafui; and Rhaptum with 
the modem Ras Mamba Mku, south of Zanzi¬ 
bar. Ho further argued that tho Ophir of 
Solomon must be sought for in Africa and not 
in Asia, because of the evidence of Egyptian 
inscriptions, which show that the Hebrew 
name for “ape” was borrowed from Egypt, 
and also that the animal in question was a tail¬ 
less baboon and not a monkey proper. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TltE FIRST INTRODUCTION OF BUDDHISM INTO 
CHINA. 

Tenby: Sept. 1,18M. 

In tho Babylonian and Oriental Record for 
May, 1891, Prof. Terrien do Lacouporie mentions 
a short statement from the twenty-eighth 
chapter of Szomatsieu’s Historical Records, to 
tho elfeet that tho Emperor sent for the holy 
men who were the Sionmeu Tezkao and his 
companions; and points out that, inasmuch as 
Sienmen is like a transcription of iSramaua, the 
presence of Buddhist missionaries in China at 
that time is thereby indicated. Iu this he is 
quite right. But he further says that this state¬ 
ment has been hitherto uuobserved, that the 
term Sienmen occurs only once more, and that 
in the same chapter of Szematsien ; and he gives 
B.c. 219 as the date when Buddhism entered 
China. In these assertions it seems to me that 
ho has made a mistake. 

I referred to the statement of Szematsien in 
an article entitled “Similarity between Bud¬ 
dhism and early Taoism,” published in vol. xv. 
of the China Review (October to December, 
1.8S<;); and I think I may therein fairly lay claim 
to have discovered that Buddhism was introduced 
into China as early as the year B.c. 221, from 
tho fact of the Emperor having cast some 
metal or golden images of Buddha, as well as 
bells, there having been a great famine that 
jfear. My information was taken from the 
sixth chapter of Szematsien’s Historical Records, 
where the facts are given under the dates 
when they severally occurred. The term 
Sienmen is mentioued in that chapter too, a 
filet which Prof, do Lacouperio has failed to 
notice. Holy men seem to havo been sent for 
twice. Tho first expedition was that of Hsiifu. 
in the year B.C. 219, who set out, accompanied 
by several thousand young men and maidens, 
for the sacred islands of Penglai, Fangchang, 
and Yingehow, where holy men resided, and 
landed, as some say, in Japan, and did not 
return. The second expedition, in the year 
B.c. 215, seems to be the one that Prof, do 
Lacouperie refers to. 

I will quote from my article referred to 
above: 

“ Dr. Williams says that Buddhism found little 
favour iu China before the Han dynasty, while 
other authors declare that the religion was not 
introduced into China until the Emperor Mingti, 
seeing a metal image of the Western god iu a 
dream, was told that this was Buddha, and sent 
euvoys to India for teachers of the doctrine 
(a. n. Go). The Historical Records of Ssumach’ien 
tell us, however, of metal images and holy men 
long before this date. In rt.c. 221 the Emperor 
Shihuang (the First) melted his weapons, cast 
some bells and twelve ‘metal men’ (Kiujeu), each 
weighing 1,000 piculs, he having already seen 
some metal images at Lint'ao. The Buddhist 
recluses seem to have first established themselves 
iu that part of China now known as Shantung 
and Chihli, for in b.c. 219 the same Emperor sent 
for a holy man said to reside on the island of 
Penglai, supposed to lie off the Shantung coa3t; 
and again in n o. 315 Lusheng. a native of the 


state of Yen, was sent to request the presence of a 
Sienmen called Kaoshih or Tzekao. I presume 
Sienmen represents S’ramana, an ascetic or hermit. 
Again, in the year li e. 120, the Chinese general 
Hocliiiping, having gained a deei.-ive victory over 
the Hsintu, a tribe said to have had their head¬ 
quarters somewhere iu the present proviuce of 
Kansu, carried off as a trophy a ‘ metal man ’ 
stated to have been used in worshipping heaven. 
A commentator adds ‘ the Buddhists venerate these 
metal men, and they are now called Buddhist 
images.’ ” 

Looking at tbo statement about sending for 
the Sienmen Tzekao, as mentioned in tho 
twenty-eighth chapter of the Records, we havo 
no certain date to guide us ; but there is no 
doubt about the date when wo refer to the 
sixth chapter, for the several events are there 
arranged in chronological order. 

Herbert J. Allen. 


“ KAIiAsMAN.” 

Ixjni.n : 8. pi. 7, ISM. 

In my letter upon tho discoveries of the 
American expedition to Babylonia, published 
iu the Academy of September 5 (see p. 199, 
footnote), I hazarded tho conjecture that, in 
tho liassite royal names, Kadasmau-Turgu and 
Kadasmau-Bel, the element kndnbman is com¬ 
posed of a noun and a pronoun (possessive), 
namely “trust” and “my” (so read, instead 
of “any”). I did not state it as a certainty, 
because tho Kassite vocabulary, published by 
Prof. Fried. Delitzseh iu his Knssiier, pp. 25-20, 
gives lend is man as equivalent to taknlta “, 
“trust” (without the possessive pronoun). 
Tho idea that I had in my mind at tho time, 
however, was that the compiler of the vocabu¬ 
lary probably did not know the real meanings 
of the groups which he was tabulating. This 
probability seems now to be almost a certainty ; 
for there is hardly any doubt that tho first part 
of the word, kadui {hades, kadis), is none other 
than the kamVi of the Babylonian Canon of 
Kings (Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology for May, 1881, p. 193), and the 
Gaddas of the text quoted by me in the Baby¬ 
lonian and Oriental Record for February and 
March, 1887 (pp. 54 and 78). The omission of 
tho suffix man implies that Kami its (or Gaddas) 
is a word by itself, as is also indicated by tho 
termination ns (rs, is), which is tho common 
Kassite ending of nouns. According to the 
Babylonian Canon, Kandis reignod (for sixteen 
years) about 1370 or 1070 b.c. 

In 1. 20, from the end of tlio second column 
of my letter, for “ Nisurn [S'],” read “Nannar” 
— i.e., Nanaros, tho Moon-god. 

Tiieo. G. Pinches. 

SCIENCE NOTES. 

Prof. W. F. R. Weldon will deliver at 
University College, London, a course of lec¬ 
tures during the coming session on “The 
Decapod Crustacea,” specially addressed to 
senior students who intend to pursue original 
investigations in zoology. 

The winter session of the London hospitals 
begins on October 1. At St. Thomas’s, the 
prizes will be distributed by Sir George 
Humphrey, of Cambridge; and at the Middle¬ 
sex Hospital, an introductory address will be 
delivered by Dr. William Duuean. 

An election to tho Cmitts Trotter stuleut- 
ship, at Triuity College, C imbridge, will take 
place next month. Applications from c iu li- 
dates must be sent to tho secretary of tho 
Cmitts Trotter studentship committee, oa or 
before October 15. The studentship is temble 
for two years, and is for original research ia 
physiology or physics. 
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FINE ART. 

SOME ARCHAEOLOGICAL ROOKS. 

Studies of the Gods in Greece at Certain 
Sanctuaries Receiitly Excavated. By L. Dyer. 
(Macmillans.) It was a happy idea which 
prompted Mr. Dyer to call his book The Gods 
in Greece, and to say with Landor, “ Better 
stand upon the fragments of antiquity and look 
about us.” The fragments of antiquity have 
been sufficiently uncovered now, in various 
sites, for it to bo expedient that the results of 
the spade-work should be put together and 
summarised for the public ; and Mr. Dyer has 
shown a very true judgment in recognising the 
value and the interest which the myths, the 
usages, and—if such a word may be permitted— 
the creeds of paganism gain by being studied 
along with the remains, however shattered, of 
their local habitations. It is not everyone who 
can visit the home of Demeter and Kora at 
Eieusis—that strango building which was not 
exactly a temple, but “unique because on no 
other Greek site has there been found a 
meeting-house built, as this one was, for the 
celebration of a definite ritual.” Few travellers, 
however easy a journey to Greece may be made, 
can track Dionysos from the North to Ikaria 
and from Ikaria to Athens, can visit in the 
flesh the island-haunts of Aphrodite, or see 
“ the wealth of flowers, gold and red,” on the 
sacred isle of Delos. But even to look upon 
these things at secondhand is to feel a quicken¬ 
ing within one of all the knowledge and all 
the feeling which classical study has imparted. 
The legends and the ritual become for us 
meaning things, no mere matters for a Diction¬ 
ary of Antiquities, but pregnant with sugges¬ 
tions of all the pious or joyous emotion which 
once clung to them. Mr. Dyer has done well, 
not only in telling us where a god came from 
and how his legend and his character were 
affected by other legends, by competition, by 
the growth of morality, by national history, or 
by the hand of art, but still more in making us 
feel what each deity really was to the believer. 
Sometimes the worshipper sought for aid, and 
such are the cases of which wo hear most 
frequently in the literary sources; but often, 
too, the men—and yet oftener perhaps the 
women—looked up to their god for example, 
for strength, and for comfort. Within the 
wide field of cultswhich Greek tolerance recog¬ 
nised, something could bo found to suit every¬ 
one, to give relief from every trouble—some 
similar wee of a divino sufferer, some expres¬ 
sion of his will, some instanco of his grace. 
The points in which what was told or seen at 
Eieusis touched and ensed human trouble and 
yearning were many ; but in Demeter’s story 
in particular we find portrayed “woman’s 
love and care and need for woman.” Here, 
too, was “the home impulse” and that of 
“ love for her own ”—“ peace bought with the 
price of sorrow, love mingled with sadness ” ; 
while in Persephone we have “the eternal type 
of a daughter dearly loved and lost.” In 
short, Greek religion was no mere collection of 
mysterious fables, no cold pantheon of statu¬ 
esque forms; it was in its day a centre of warm 
emotions, and those not only warlike, not only 
the excitement of the vintage, or the rude out¬ 
bursts of animal passion. It was the prompter 
of high and ideal feelings, the refiner of life, 
the consolation of the sad. To have firmly 
grasped this is a merit in Mr. Dyer for which 
we can cheerfully forgive him some want of 
order and a rather dithyrainbic style. 

“ Arohaeoeogical Survey oe Mysore.” 
Inscriptions at Sravaua Rcli/tda. By Lewis 
Bice. (Bangalore.) Mr. Bice, who is seciefary 
to the native government of Mysore, has 
applied himself for the lust twenty years to 
studying the history of that State, both ancient 


and modem. In this handsome quarto—which 
we could wish wero somewhat bettor printed— 
he publishes the entire series of inscriptions at 
Sravana Belgola, a Jain village in Western 
Mysore, known even to the incurious by a 
colossal statue that crowns a neighbouring hill. 
Upon the statuo itself Mr. Bice docs not throw 
much light, though he gives an excellent photo¬ 
graph of it for frontispieco. He is unable even 
to decide whether it is hewn out of the mass 
of the hill, as Fergusson thought. According to 
measurements made in 1871, when udvuntago 
was taken of the scaffolding erected for the 
ceremonial anointing of the figure, its total 
height is about oti feet, and itsbreadth across the 
shoulders 2(1 feet. Like all Jain images, it is 
stark naked. According to an inscription below, 
it was erected or made by one Chamunda 
Baya, in honour of Gomata ; and its date is 
probably the end of the tenth century a.d. 
Not the least curious thing about it is that the 
pedestal has engraved on it a scale, exactly 
corresponding with tho metre, which is 
evidently the scale employed by the sculptor. 
The greater part, however, of Mr. Bice’s book 
is devoted to the inscriptions, nearly 1.70 in 
number, which he has been the first to decipher. 
Though we cannot admitthcexcessiveantiquity, 
or tho inferences drawn therefrom, which Mr. 
Bice claims for the oldest, we must none the 
less cordially thank him for the patient labour 
he has expended upon a comparatively thank¬ 
less subject. Of tho more important inscrip¬ 
tions he gives facsimiles ; all of them he prints 
three times over : in Kanarese characters, in 
Boman transliteration, and in English. Many 
of them merely record voluntary suicides by 
fasting, in performance of the vow known as 
e allei.hana. The latest of these is dnted 
1809 a.d. ; and it is surmised that the practice 
is not yet extinct. Others are of importance 
as helping to determine the still obscure 
history of Southern India, and the no less 
obscure history of the Jain religion. One or 
two mention the name of Chandrngupta, who, 
Mr. Bice will have it, is none other than the 
Sandracottusof the Greeks. But even granting 
this identity, it is a very long step to infer, as 
Mr. Bice seems to do, that we are brought 
face to face with a document coeval with the 
rock edicts of Asoka. As a matter of fact, the 
oldest inscription here, though in Sanskrit, is 
written in Canarese characters resembling 
those which may be assigned to the fifth 
century A.l). Tho utmost, therefore, that Mr. 
Bice has proved is that Chandragupta’s name 
was associated with this spot about eight 
hundred years after his death. 

A rrhacuiuijisclt - lipiyru j’lt ischc Mittheitnnejen a ns 
Oisicrrcich-L’ni/arn. (Vienna: Tcmpsky.) Jahr- 
gang xiv. Tho fourteenth volume of this 
excellent publication consists mainly of newly 
discovered inscriptions, among them a marble 
slab from Tomi (Costanlia), belonging to the 
pre-Boman, that is, purely Greek period, and 
mentioning the appointment of guards to 
patrol the gates and prevent attacks from 
Darien pirates, ill tar Kapur trqiTTai flofloAal. 
From the latter part of the inscription, which 
contains in reality two decrees, it appears that 
the measure was successful, 4io«eoTc<no9f,i.oi tbr 
Sijuor is ft(\r!oias Ibrilas. A Latin inscription 
found at Ofen (Aquincum) gives the career of 
Iulius Septimius Casfinus, governor of Pan- 
nonia and Dacia. It is not quite clear why 
certain inscriptions are printed twice, first by 
one contributor on pp. 80-81, and Inter by 
another on pp. 182-4. Besides epigraphic 
material, we have a further report on tho ex¬ 
cavations still being carried out at Cnmunlum. 
As this is almost the only attempt in Europe to 
lay bare a Boman fortress of the first rank and 
to discover its plan and arrangement, it deserves 
tho attention of all scholars. Would that some 
of our English antiquaries would follow the 
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example! Several of the fortresses in the north 
of England are well worth examination, though 
they cannot compete in importance with 
Cnmuntum ; but as yet even Chesters an l 
Butchcstcr havo only been partially explored, 
and tho work lately undertaken in the south 
by tho Society of Antiquaries, at Silchester, 
will hardly toll us, important as it is, much 
about any Boman fortress. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE S1KEI.S ON THE EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS. 

Queen's College, Oxford: Sept. 4, ltO'.. 

Students of antiquity aro aware that in the 
time of tho XIXth and XXth Dynasties Egypt 
was twice invaded by a great confederacy of 
tribes from Libya and the islands and coasts 
of tho North. The names of the tribes who 
came from the North have been identified with 
various well known populations of Southern 
Europe and Asia Minor. Among them are the 
Sliakalsha. in whom Egyptologists have been 
disposed to see the Sikels or Siculi of classical 
history. 

Some years ago I expressed doubts in the 
Academy in regard to many of these identifica¬ 
tions, and more especially that of the Shakalsba 
with the Sikels. Lately, however, I have seen 
reason to believe that my scepticism was not 
justified by facts. 

I have recently had occasion to examine 
closely the photographs of the casts of the 
ethnographic types depicted on the Egyptian 
monuments which Mr. Flinders Petrie made for 
the British Association four years ago. The 
head of the Sliakalsha represented on the 
facade of Medinet Habu startled me greatly. 
It stands out among the heads of the other 
populations of the North defeated by Bamses 
III. by its entire unlikeness to any of them. 
On the other hand, it bears an extraordinary- 
resemblance to the Boman beads made familiar 
to us by busts and coins. The type is markedly 
Latin, and offers a striking contrast to the other 
ethnographic types represented by the Egyptian 
artists. 

The conclusion which ethnology thus forces 
upon us has just received a remarkable confirma¬ 
tion from archaeology. Mr. Petrie has 
discovered among tho foreign pottery of 
Kahun—a settlement of tho Xllth Egyptian 
Dynasty— fragments which “ closely resemble, 
in colour, form, and decoration, tho earliest 
Italian black pottery.” Similar pottery has 
been found by M. Naville at Khataneli along 
with scarabs of tho Xllth and Xlllth 
Dynasties (sec Illuhnn Kahnn and Guru/’, by' 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, p. 10). At a somewhat 
later date the connexion of Sicily with the 
eastern part of the Mediterranean has been 
proved by the excavations of Sgr. Orsi cn be¬ 
half of tho Italian government in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Syracuse. The prehistoric tombs in 
this locality have shown that the “ Mykenaean ” 
type of culture extended as far as Sicily; the 
distinctive pottery and forms of ornamentation, 
as well as the dagger-shaped bronze swords, 
which characterise the civilisation of Mykenae 
and other prehistoric Aegean sites, having 
been found in abundance in them. Mr. 
Petrie’s excavations in the Fayitm have at 
last settled the ago of this civilisation, and made 
it clear that it was in large measure dependent 
on intercourse with Egypt, For the proofs of 
this his important article in tho last number of 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies xii. 1 (pp. 199- 
20,7) must be consulted. Tho glass and pottery 
alone, which the archaeological exploration of 
Greek lands has recently brought to light, leave 
no doubt as to the constant intercommunication 
which must have existed between Egypt and the 
peoples of the Aegean at the very period 
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to which the Libyan and Northern invasions 
belong. 

That the Sikels should huve taken part in 
these invasions is not wonderful, when we con¬ 
sider their geographical position. They came 
as the allies of the Masliuash or Maxyes, who, 
as we know from classical geography, inhabited 
Tunisia. The nearest “ Northern ” neighbours 
of the Maxyes beyond “the sea” would 
necessarily have been the inhabitants of Eastern 
Sicily ; and it is well known that it is just in 
this part of the Mediterranean that there has 
always been a bridge and natural passage from 
Africa to Europe. 

The difficulty formerly attaching to the 
identification of the Shakalsha with the Sikels 
from the supposed fact that they were circum¬ 
cised has been removed by Dr. Max Muller, who 
hits shown that the hieroglyphic expression 
has been mistranslated, and that it was the 
Libyans and not their allies from beyond the 
sea who were circumcised (see the Broeeedinys 
of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, January, 
1888). 

A. II. Sayce. 


NOTES ON APT AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The first volume of the next of Mr. Henry 
Wallis's interesting and valuable contributions 
to the history of Persian pottery (especially of 
lustre ware before the sixteenth century) is 
almost ready for publication. It will deal 
with tho collection (well-known, at least, by 
reputation to all lovers of oriental pottery) 
made by Mr. F. Du Cane Goditian. This is 
specially rich in lustred tiles of tho thirteenth 
century, and lustred vases, to each of which 
subjects one section of this volume will be 
devoted. Like other similar publications by 
Mr. Wallis, it will be fully illustrated after 
drawings by tho author. The chromolitho¬ 
graphs have been executed by Mr. Samuel J. 
Hudson. Besides the specimens from the God- 
man collection, there will be figured many 
rare examples from the Industrial Museum at 
Vienna, from M. Marcel Dieulafoy’s discoveries 
at Susa, M. E. Pottier’s “finds” at Myrina, 
and other collections, public and private. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnensciiein & Co. an¬ 
nounce two new volumes in their “ Antiquarian 
Library”— Symbolism in Christian Art and 
Jit raldry, both written by Mr. F. E. Hulmo ; 
and also a second edition of the Kev. Herbert 
W. Macklin’s Monumental Brasses, in the same 
series. 

It is announced that the excavations being 
conducted at the old city walls of Chester have, 
during the past week, resulted in the discovery 
of four inscribed stones and several pieces of 
monumental sculpture, which are all believed 
to date back to the Boman-British period. 

We do not know whether Charterhouse has 
any reason for being specially artistio, but it is 
the only public school which, so far as we are 
aware, supports a publication illustrated by 
school boys, “cld boys,” and masters. The 
fifth number of tho tlreyfriar (there are only 
three each year), with its picturesque cover, is 
now before us. It contains an article on “ Sir 
William Blackstone as a Carthusian,” a transla¬ 
tion into German of one of Mr. F. W. H. 
Myers’ shorter poems, “ Some llecords of 
Godaiming Parish Church,” and other papers, 
including notes on “ Current Carthusian Art.” 
Some of the illustrations aro better than others, 
but they all reach a fair level; and the example 
of the periodical is one which might bo followed 
with advantage by other schools. 

The religious tendencies of contemporary 
art furnish M. Henri Mazel with an interesting 
subject for an article in L' Art (No. 633), which 
is illustrated from the designs of M, Hippolyte 


Flandrin in the Church of Saint Germain des 
Pres at Paris, and of M. Puvis de Chavannes 
in the Pantheon. In tho subsequent number 
M. Leonco Benedite reviews the Salon of 1891, 
with drawings by MM. Etienue Dinot, Leon 
Conturier, Emile Friaut, and J. J. Weertz, after 
their pictures. Perhaps the most charming of 
the illustrations for August is a facsimile of a 
study of a nude female figure by M. E. Levy. 

Is it not time that we had some handy official 
record of the acquisitions and “ mouvoments ” 
of our national museums ‘i The Bulletin tics 
Musues, published monthly under the direction 
of the “ Beaux Arts ” and “ Musees Nationaux ” 
at Paris, would be a cheap and useful model for 
such a record. The number for July 2d con¬ 
tains a portrait of Mr. Alma Tadema, after a 
drawing in chalk by M. Paul Rcuouard, 
recently acquired by the Luxembourg, which 
forms one of a series of five portraits of 
English artists which have been engraved for 
the (irajihic. 


THE STAGE. 

After the unveiling of the Marlowe Memorial 
at Canterbury, by Mr. Henry Irving on 
Wednesday next, September 10, tho Mayor 
of Canterbury will give a luncheon, at which 
many men of letters, dramatists, and actors will 
be present. 

Tile Belgian dramatic congress which meets 
once in three years to award a prize to the best 
dramatic production of tho period, has just 
bestowed this year’s prize upon Maurice 
Maeterlinck’s “PrincesseMaleine.” Thisyear’s 
congress was presided over by M. Fctis, who 
made his report to tho Minister of Instruction 
on Wednesday, September 9. As was recently 
annouuced, Mr. Heinemann has an English 
translation of “Princesse Maleine” in the 
press, and we hear that Mr. Oscar Wilde is to 
preface it. 

Messrs. Macmillan have issued this week, 
in a compact little volume, Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones’s play of Saints ami Sinners, which had 
such a run at the Vaudeville nearly seveu years 
ago. The author has prefixed a preface of 
souio twenty pages, and also appended the 
article on “ Religion and the .Stage,” which 
appeared at the time in the Nineteenth Century. 


MUSIC. 

ML'SICAL BUBLICATIONS. 

Duke, of (lionetster's Birthday Ode, By H. 
Purcell. (Novollo.) This work is the fourth 
published by the Purcell Society since it was 
established in 1870, for the purpose of doing 
j ustiec to tho memory of the composer. The rate 
of progress is slow; to mention only the operas 
and dramas, not more than two out of forty-fivo 
have been printed. English musicians ought 
to take a prido in supporting a society which is 
endeavouring to display both the greatness and 
the diversity of Purcell's genius. The Ode now 
under notice was composed only a few months 
before the death of tho composer; and Mr. 
W. H. Cummings, in his prefatory remarks, 
tells us that the work was printed from the 
copy used by Purcell at the birthday perform¬ 
ance. Tho words are supposed to have been 
written by Nahum Tate. The music, consisting 
of solos and choruses, is bold and dignified. 
Tho alto solo “ Hound the Trumpet ” with 
trumpet solo is extremely characteristic, and 
the final number (in five parts) “ Then Thames 
shall be Queen ” combines simplicity with 
grandeur. Surely there is some mistake in tho 
voice parts (1st and 2nd alto) of bar 1, page 38; 


the fourth bar on the next page wou Id seem to 
suggest the correct reading. A pianoforts 
part has been printed under the composer’e 
score. 


Simula in O Minor, for the organ. By J. 
Matthews. (Weekos.) One always gazes at a 
title of this kind with a certain amount of 
curiosity. Has the matter determined the 
form, or has the composer made up his mind 
to write a Sonata whether or no ? It must 
be confessed that in playing through tho three 
movements of Mr. Matthew's Sonata, we feel 
that he has shown more boldness than discretion 
in selecting one of tho severest tor u< of mi; sical 
art. His subject matter—with exception of 
the theme of the final Fugue—lacks interest, and 
in the art of development lie does not show a 
practised hand. The Finale is the best of tho 
three movements, but here, also, lime aro 
weaknesses. . I Ueyretto and Bet-trie for organ by 
the same. Mr. Matthews appears to better 
advantage in these shorter pieces, but even here 
his want of experience shows itself. 


Sonata in C Minor, for the organ. By R. 
Ernest Bryson Forsyth. Another Sonata ! Here, 
at any rate, we find t houghts clearly expressed and 
cleverly developed. Still the composer is ham¬ 
pered by the form ; it was only in the hands of 
tho great musters who conquered it that it 
ceased to be a fetter. There aro some specially 
good points in the development section of the 
Allegro of Mr. Bryson's work. The slow move¬ 
ment is flowing. The Fugue at the end is good, 
though on the whole somewhat heavy. 


Romance sans parole i pour vinhmceUe area 
acmmpat/ucmcnt de piano, par F. T. Radoux 
(Wooihouse), is a light, graceful, and effective 
solo, dedicated to the clever boy ’cellist, Jean 
Gerardy. Ri'oerie pour violonrelle, par Jean 
Gerardy (Wooihouse), is a light piece, which 
already has an attraction iu the name of 
its composer. Oaye d’Amour, Mtlotlie pour 
viulnncclte, par Alex. S. Beaumont, is a smooth 
and melodious song without words ; this piece, 
too, is dedicated to Gerardy. 

.1 Lost Lore. By Alfred Stella. (Paterson.) 
There is a good deal of feeling in Ibis song, 
particularly in the minor part. The Closiny of 
Bay, by Annie E. Armstrong (Paterson), has a 
graceful and refined melody ; the music, how¬ 
ever, scarcely catches tho spirit of tho words. 
By Islay’s Shorts. By A. Stella. (Paterson.) 
This song may be praised for its healthy “ Old 
English ” flavour, but what about the Scotch 
colour of tho words '( The Abbey J’ortat. By 
McConnel Mood. (Paterson.) Tho melody is 
rather uncommon, and there aro some good 
chord progressions in the accompaniment. The 
refrain may be found in Donizetti's “Lucia.” 

Pastoral Album. Songs of Spring and 
Summer. By Alfred Moffat. Op. 28. (Pater¬ 
son.) These are two-part songs with piano¬ 
forte accompaniment. They are short and 
simplo, but are well-written and pleasing. The 
music reminds one of Mendelssohn, and now 
and then of Schumann, while Scotch cadences 
impart to it quaint colouring. All the songs 
are good; but “Gentle Zephyrs” and “Tho 
Haymakers ” are those wo like best, as the 
most original. 


The Better Land. By Francesco Berger. 
(Curwen.) This is a collection of eight two- 
part songs for tho uso of classes in schools. 
The music is smooth and graceful. No. 3, “ To 
Daffodils,” is quaint, though, at times, tho 
harmonies are rather hard. Herrick’s line, 
“ And having pray’d together,” is printed 
“Having pray’r together. “The Owl” is a 
good number, and “Rustic Fun” is neat and 
clever. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


READING. 


DRAWING. 


The Century Readers. Fully illustrated and . Poynter’s South Kensington Drawing Books. 


bound in cloth. 
First Primer. 


3d. 


2?.d. | Second Primer. 

Infant Header, Gd. 

First Reader. 8d. I Fourth Render, la. Id. 

H* c ond Reader. 8d. Fifth Reader. Is. (id. 

Third Reader. Is. | Sixth Reader. Is. Gd. 

Headings from Standard Authors. With 

Notes, &-c. Cloth, Is. 3d. each. 

Robinson Crusoe. I Sir Walter Scott. 

M«ry Uueen of Scots. | Addison’s Spectator. 

The Sovereign Header. Scenes from the Life 

and Ktign of Queen Victoria. By O. A. HENTY. Illus¬ 
trated. Cloth, Is. Gd. 

The Dickens Header. Selected Passages from 

tbe Woiks of CHARLE8 DICKENS, ananged and 
annotated for Class Reading. Willi a Biographical 
Notice of the Author. Cloth, Is. Id. 

The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales of 

(il-.OlTREY CHAUCKlt. With Life, Notes. nnd Index 
to Dillicult Words. By E. V. WILLOUGHBY. C loth, 
Is. (id. 

Shakespeare’s Plays. 

Not<». Cloth, 8d. each. 

King Richard II. 

Julius Ciesar. 

Macbeth. 

Hemy the Eighth. 

Bamlct, 128 pp., lCd. 


Carefully Edited, with 

King John. 

As You Like Tt. 

Merchant of Venice. 

The Tempest. 

King Lear, 128 pp., lOd. 

WRITING. 

Vere Foster’s Copy-Books- These Books have 

him designi d by M r. YKit 1-1 FOSTER to cotry out the 
principle of clear ond h gible handwriting, and to ntl'ord 
it simple, rapid, and tlegunt style of writing for general 
coirespondenee. ! 

The ORIGINAL SERIES. In 18 Numbers, at 2d. ench. : 
The BOLD WRITING SERIES. In 21 Numln-rs, nt Jil.taih. I 
The PALMERSTON SERIES. In 11 Numbeia, at ad. each. ! 

ARITHMETIC. 

Blackie’s Complete Arithmetic. Cloth, Is.; 

or with Answers, Is. Gd. The Answers tepaintely, Gd. 

A Practical Arithmetic on an entirely New 

MKTIIOD. By JOHN JACKSON. Third Edition. 
Cloth, 4s. 

Blackie’s Tot-Cards of Addition in Money, 

in facsimile of written figuies. 41 Cards, containing 2,000 
Tots, and Four Answer Cards, in case, 2s Gd. 

Examination Arithmetic. Containing 1.200 

Arithmetical Probkins and Exercne* (with Answers), 
selcM-ted fit m Examination Papers, &c. Classified by 
T. S. HARVEY. Cioth, 2s.- KEY, Is. Gd. 

ENGLISH. 

Compendious English Grammar, with Exert ites. 

Cloth, Is. Gd. 0 

English Composition Exercises Compiling 

Short StorieN, Subjects and llinls for Effays, Rules and 
Models for Letters, Arc. Cloth, Is. 

Stories and Essays- A Sequel to “English 

Composition Exireitts.” Cloth, Is. 

The English Language and Literature, au 

Outline lor Schools. By DAVID CAMPBELL. Cloth, Gd. 

LATIN. 

Dr- Burns’s PraxisPrimaria: rrog ren-ive Excr- 

ciM s in writing Latin, with Notes. Ninth Edition. 
Cloth, Ys.— KEY, 3s. Gd. 

FRENCH. 

Practical French Grammar. With Extrthcs 

and Voeubuluiy. By C. O. 8UNNTAG. Cloth, 2s. 

ELOCUTION. 

Select Readings and Recitations- With Knits 

; ,thI ExcrchtH mi Prnmncintinn. Gesture, Ton., nnd 
Finplusie. By GEO. W. BAYNHAM. Sixth Edition. 
Cloth, ?s. Gd. 

MYTHOLOGY. 

Myths and Legends of Ancient Greece and 

ROME. By E. M. BKliENS. Illustrated from Anlnpic 
Sculptures. New Edition. Cloth, 2a. Gd. 

DICTIONARIES. 

Concise English Dictionary. Literary, Scientific, 

Etymological, and Pronouncing. Based on Ogilvie’s 
Imperial Dictionary. By CHARLES ANNANDALE, 
M.A., LL.D. Cloth, 10s. Gd. ; half-morocco, 15b. 

Ogilvie’s Student’s English Dictionary; 

Etymological, Pronouncing, and Ex plana t my. With 
about 300 Engravings m Woo<l. RoxburgLe, 7s. Gd.; 
half-calf, 10s. Gd. 

Oeilvie’s Smaller Dictionary of the English 

LANGUAGE. Abridged from the “Student’s Dic¬ 
tionary.” C.'oth, 2s. Gd.; Roxburghe, 3s. 6d. 


'rioduccd under the direct Sup* nntt-ndence of E. J 
POYNTER. R.A., and mnetioned by tlie Committee of 
Council on Education. With Instructions and Diagrams 
uttaclud to the Examples, in order to simplify the work 
of both Teacher ami l'upil. Each book contains line 
Cartridge Paper for Drawing on. 

Freehand for Children. 4 Books. Id. each. 

Freehand, Elementary Design. 2 Books, Id. each. 

E’rcchand, First Grade, Ornament. G Books, Id. each. 

Freehand, First Grade, Plants. G Books, Id. each. 

Freehand, Second Grade.. 4 Books, Is. each. 

The Designs are published also on Cards. 
ADVANCED SERIES. 

Elementary Human Figure .. 4 Books, Gd. each. 

Advanced Human Figure ... ... 3 Books, 2s. each. 

Figures from the Cartoons of Raphael . 4 Books. Yb. each. 

Elementary Perspective Drawing . 4 Books, Is. each. 

Poynter’s Drawing Books for the Standards 

A Series of New Denpns, with Selections from “ Dyce’s 
Drawing Book.” Produced under the direction of E. J. 
rOYNTER, K.A , nnd approved by the Science and Art 
Department. In 8 Books at 2d. each, and 20 Books at 
3d.each. 

• # * The Designs are published also on Cards. 

Vere Foster’s Drawing Books Approved by 

the Science and Ait Department. With Instructions, 
and Paper for Drawing on. 

NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

In 70 Nunil>crri at Twopence each. 

Freehand Series, 20 Numbers. I Geometrical Series, 12 Nos. 
Landscape, 12 Numbel’s. I Perspective, 4 Numbers. 

Animals. 12 Numbers. Model Draw ing. 1 Numbers. 

Human Figure, 1 Numbers. | Shading, 2 Numb«rs. 

Blank Exercise Book.— in Pages of Drawing Paper. 
Published also in Eightem Parts at Ninepencc each. 

HISTORY. 

A History of the British Empire W ith Ulus- 

trations, Genealogical Tables, Maps, and Plans, by 
EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A., late Scholar of Clare 
College, Cambridge. C'lotli, 2s. Gd. 

Outlines of the World’s History. Ancient, 

Mediievul, nnd Modern. By EDGAR SANDERSON, 
M.A. With numerous Hlustrations, and 8 Colouicd 
Maps. Cloth, 6s. Gd. 

Also in separate Parts. 

Fart 1. Ancient History, Is. 1 Part 3. Modireval History, Is* 
Pail 2. Greece and Rome, 2s. j Part 1. Modem History,2s. Gd. 

A Synopsis of English History: or, Historical 

Note-Look. Compiled by HERBERT WILLS. Cloth,2s. 

An Epitome of History. Ancient, Medineval, and 

Modern. For Higher Schools, Collegis, and Private 
Studv. By CARL PLOETZ. Translated with ex¬ 
tensive Additions by W. H. TILLINGHAbT. Cloth, 
7s. Gd. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Blackie’s Geographical Manuals, for Middle- 

Class and Higher Schools. By W. G. BAKER, M.A. 

No. 1. REALISTIC ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. Em¬ 
bracing Direction. Maps, and Definitions, with many 
Illustrations and 2 Coloultd Maps. Cloth, Is. Gd. 

No. 


SCIENCE, 

Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. Translated 

snd Edited by Prof. J. D. EVERE UT. D.C.L. Eleventh 
Edition, Revised throughout. Copiously Illustrated. 
Medium Svo, cloth. 18s. In Parts, limp cloth, 4*. 6d. 
each. 

Part I. Mechanics, Ac. I Tart PIT. Electricity, Ac. 

Part II. Heat. I Part IV. Sound and Light. 

Outlines of Natural Philosophy. .A Text -Book 

of Elementary Physics. By Prof. EVERETT. New 
Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Cloth, 4*. 

Elementary Text-Book of Physics- By Fi° f - 

EVERETT. Illustrated by many Woodcuts. Fifth 
Edition, Revised. Cloth, 3s. Gd. 

Earth Knowledge : .I Text-Book of Physiography. 
By W. J. HARRISON and H. R. WAKEFIELD. 
Part I. Elementary, Is. Gd. Part II. Advanced, 2s. 

An Elementary Text-Book of Geology. By 

W. JEROME HARRISON, E.G.S. Copiously nius- 
trated. Cloth, 2s. 

Elementary Botany- By Joseph w. Oliver, 

D-otnrer on BotaDy at the Birmingham Midland Institute. 
Cloth, 2s. 

Magnetism and Electricity- By W. Jerome 

HARRISON and CHARLES A. WHITE. Numerous 
lllustr.itions. Cloth, 2s. 

The Arithmetic of Magnetism and Elec- 

TR1C1TY. By ROBERT GUNN, Science Lecturer, 
Glasgow School Board. Cloth, 2s. Gil. 

Light, Heat, and Sound- By Charles II. 

DltAI'ER, l).Sc. I/iikL, Head Mastrr of the W oolrvnh 
High School. 1-ully Ulustratul. Cloth, 2s. 

Inorganic Chemistry : Theoretical and Practical. 

With a Course of Chemical Analysis and a Senes "t 
Examples in Chemical Arithmetic. By Prut. A. HUM¬ 
BOLDT SEXTON. Cloth, 2s. Gd. 

Text-Book of Organic Chemistry- ijJjP'of. 

A. RKHNTIUSKN, Ph.I). Translated by GEO LG E 
M'GOWAN, Ph.D., Demonstrator in Clumislry Limcr- 
sity College of North Wales, Baugor. Cloth, ite. 

An Elementary Text-Book of Physiology- 

By J. M*GREGOR-ROBEKTSON,M.A.,M.B. Numeious 
Illustrations. Cloth, 4a. 

Elementary Text-Book of Dynamics and 

HYDROSTATICS. By It. H. PlftKEIUON, B.A., 
Assistant Lecturer on Mathematics at the University 
College of South Wales. Second Edition, Enlarged. 
Cloth, 3s. Gd. 


By It. H. PlNKERTOX. 
‘ Elementary Text-Book of 
t loth, 2s. 


Theoretical Mechanics- 

It.A. (Oxon.), Author of ‘ 

Dynamics and IIi dlustatirs.” 

An Elementary Text-Book of 

MECHANICS. By DAVID AI.LAN LOW, Head Master 
of the People’s Palace Technical Schools. Cloth, *J. 


MATHEMATICS. 



Answers, Gd. 

Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. With Nofc-s 

Examples, and Kxeiciscs. Airanged by A. L. i 

. , „ _ ,, , . .. , - i M.A.,* Haul Murt.r of Stafford Grammar behool. 

Commercial Geography: a Complete Manual of n,. n ksi. to vi, with xr, and Appendix; and a wide 
the Countries of ih** World. By Dr. CARL ZEHDEN. 


and l)i pf ndeneies. With G Coloured Maps and numer¬ 
ous Illustrations. Ciown Svo, doth, 2s. 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE, complete in 1 vol., cloth, 3s. Gd. 


Tran-luted by FINDLAY MUliiHEAD, M.A. Cloth, 
7s. Gd. 

A Pronouncing Vocabulary of Modern Geo- 

GRAPHICAL NAMES, nearly Ten Thousand in num¬ 
ber. By GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc. Cloth, 
Is. Gd. 

Physical Geography. -All Elrim-ulary Treatise 

lor Use in Schools. Illustrated. Cloth limp, 4d. 

SCIENCE FOR BEGINNERS. 

Mechanics- With Woodcuts. Cloth, Is. (xl. 
Animal Physiology. By Vincent T. Mtucre. 

Willi Coloured l'lutea and Diagrams. Cloth, Is. Gd. 

Botany. By Vincent T. Jit uche. With nuincr- 

ous \Voodeuts. Cloth, Is. 

Chemistry- By W. Jerome Harrison. With 

numerous Illustrations. Cloth, Is. 

Magnetism and Electricity. By W. G. Baker, 

M.A. With numerous Woodcuts. Cloth, Is. 

I Agriculture. With Woodcuts. Clotli, Is. 


Selection of Examination Papers. Cloth, is. Gd. 

Books I. to IV., in 1 vol., 2s. Gd.; Book I., Is.; U-, Cd. ; 
III., Is.; IV., Gd.; V. and VI. together, Is. 

Mathematical Wrinkles. Consisting of Six Seta 

of Ij.Dilon Matriculation Papers in Matin nail as. with fnlf 
Solutions. By Dr. W. T. KNIGHT. Cloth, 2s. Id. 

Blackie’s Elementary Algebra- , 1 '' r , om ,^ ola ' i "l l 

to Easy Quadratic Equations. Cloth, Is. Ga. >v un 
Answers, cloth, 2s. 

Algebra. Tp to and iu< ludiug Progressions and 

Seales of Notation. By J. G. KERR, M A. Cloth, 2s. 0d # 

Find Them and How 

l!y Dr. W. T. 


Algebraic Factors- Ilow to F 

to Ute Them. Enlarge!! Edit! 

KNIUHT. Cloth, 2s.- KEY, 3s. Gd. 

Elementary Text Book of Trigonometry. 

K. 11. PINKERTON, B.A. New Edition, Iltvisei 


. By 

Revised and 


Extended. Uotli, 2s. 


Elementary Mensuration, Linos, Surfaces, and 

bOLlDS. With numerous Exercises. Cloth, lOd, 
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London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 
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On October lath trill be published, in 2 roh., royal 8n>, 900 jip., with many Illustrations, at £2 2s. 

GOSSIP of the CENTURY. By the Author of “Flemish Interiors,” “De Omnibus rebus,” &c. 
ENGLAND and the ENGLISH in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W. C. Sydney. 2 vols., 24s. 

“Mr. Sydney ha* succeeded in picturing the nmn and women, costumes and pastimes, coffeehouses and dubs, vices, follies, and superstitions of the past century in a highly 
graphic and realistic manner . .. a useful and delightful hook.”— Jiai'y 'l',i,yiaph. _ 

A SUMMER in KIEFF. By Isabel Morris Illustrated by Cochrane Morris. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“Her journal is one of the brightest and freshest books of travel of the season .”—National 

“ she has a dear eye for the ehuraeUristie features of Russian life and manners, and records her impressions in a style that is distinctly lively and readable.”—.Vabov/a// Jireitte. 


MODERN AUTHORS: a Review and a Forecast. By Arthur Lynch. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“ No more just and g»nerous utterance in respect t > the great realistic master of Frendi Action (7 >lnj hive I ever read .”—tltack and While. 

AN OCTAVE of FRIENDS, By Mrs. Lynn Linton. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A decidedly entertaining collection of sketches and stories.”— Pal/// TAt-yraph. 


NOTES on MEN, WOMEN, and BOOKS. By Lady Wilde. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

“They are acute and lively.”— S'. Jam** 1 * (la.ttr. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDIES. By A. W. Buckland, Member of the Anthropological Institute. 

1 vol., crown Svo. 6s. 

“ Has certainly brought together an immune wealth of fads, and besides giving us his own criticism-*, he has stited the theories held by our leading authorities in pala* jnt jlogy, so tha 
his book is a xtordiousc of information and speculation on the obscure beginnings of our race.” -Pai’y TA-yraph. 

“ The book deserves to be widely road.” - Monday Post. __ _ 

TWO YEARS AMONGST the SAVAGES of NEW GUINEA. With an Introductory Chapter on 

North Queensland. By W. D. F1TOAIRN, F.R.G.S. 1 vol., <-rown Svo, As. 

“This acapitil work of travel. It r ecords in an unpretentious fashion th * experience of a couple of years on the coast of New Guinea and the neighbouring isles; it narrates some 
thrilling adventures by sea and land ; and the author, without having much literary polish, has a happy knack of telling his story dearly and dramatically .”—Mommy 7Wr» 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVELS. 


HUMBLING HIS PRIDE. By 0. T. C. James. Author of 

“ The New Faith,” “ The Blindness of Memory Earle.” 3 vols., 31s. Gd. 

“ It has good points and an excellent tone. Consistent vigour is shown in the sketch of the 
central Agurc.”— M»n,wy post. 

“ Rage after page shows that the author possess's true humour.”— S/ookrr. 


ORLANDO FIGGINS. By Mrs. Alfred Marks (Mary 

HOPPU3). Crown Svo, 6s. 


MISS WENTWORTH'S IDEA By W. E. Norris, Author 

of “ Matrimony,” “ The Rogue.” &o. 2 v»V, 21s. 

OF THIS DEATH—By Mrs Vere Campbell, Author of 

“The Crime of Keziah Keene.” 2 vol*, 21s. _ 

CAPTAIN LANAGANS LOG. By E. Downey (F M 

ALLEN . 1 vol.. 3.1. »!. 

“I have no doubt of your enjoying the ra, i y vuoiir of -Captain Lnirijpui’s Lo? ' ’’—Ti ... o.-l»,„Io Kilns’ U »Tittle tragedy in homespun, told with the greatest art anl 

THE TRIAL of PARSON FINCH. By Somerville Gibney, __ 

“ la written with'a simple dirtvlncss which gives it an air of reality, and the character of the DECK CHAIR STORIES By Richard Pryce, Author of 

par.von is especially well drawn .”—Stan la,,/. “ Just Impediment,” &e. Crown Svo, 3s. Gd. 

Extra crown llo, with upwards of 100 Illustrations, 25s. 

PICTURESQUE LONDON. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A. 

“It contains an immense store of interesting information with an abundance of well-drawn an l executed engravings.”— Standard. 


. 2 vols., demy Svo, with numerous Illustrations, 30s. 

A COLONIAL TRAMP : Travels and Adventures in Australia and New Guinea. By Hume Nisbet. 

“ Two volumes of very sprightly and attractive travel talk .. He has an excellent sense of humour, and his volumes are full of entertaining stories.”— St. James** Oaztiie. 

“ One of the most instructive and entertaining of modem books of travel .”—$/</■•■ tutor. 


2 vols., demy.Svo, with about 100 Illustrations, 30s. 


SOCIAL LIFE UNDER the REGENCY. By John Ashton. 

“ The volumes are liberally illustrated Mr. Ashton does not possess the hist orian’s severe and solemn art. His purpose is rather to picture for us with easy and yet accurate touch the 
scenes amid which history was enacted and those by whom it was enacted ..The volumes are well worth reading.”— pu'dy JW tv*. 

“ Bright and pleasant reading .... One of the chief nieiita of the two volumes is that they reproduce in excellent style a large number of contemporary caricatures by Gilray, Rowlandson, 
Cruikshank, and others.”— Tim- >. 


TWO BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


THREE BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


THE LITTLE LADY of LAVENDER. By Theodora A TALE of THREE NATIONS. By J. F. Hodgetts 3s 6i 

KLM8LIE. Illustrated by Edith ScanneJ. 3s. Gd. •-- 

“It is one of the best stories intended for, or at least about, children that have appeared rnTT-ci nu Ann/i/Murnnno ■D-. n’TU . o /»j 

ainc c * Little Lori Faunticroy.’ _’_ _ , THE BEACHCOMBERS. By Gilbert Bishop. 3s. 6d 

TRASH. By Mrs. Blagden. 3s. 6d. 

“ This is an excellent gift-book for young people.”— G'.fP 


PRINCE DICK of DAHOMEY. By James Greenwood 

•Is. (M. 


THE ROUND TOWER of BABEL. By E. Downey (F. M. Allen). At all Bookstalls, Is. 
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B rightest Africa.—C apt. edw. c. 

HORK is OPEN to ENGAGEMENTS for his Central African 
Lectures.—Address Montague lload, Hornsey, London, N. 

AS CUR A TOR of M U S EIJM or 

-EJL. LIBRARY".—A practical Gentleman, who lias travelled for 
many years, hicks an APPOINTMENT.— Address M. M., Tiik 
Acaokmv, ‘-*7, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 

■RUGBY.—TO LET (near School), from 

Sept. 29th, HOUSE, containing - Reception and fi Bedrooms, 
with hath room and every convenience Good walled-in garden.—For 
terms apply J. You sc, Oxford Street, Rugby. 

T O ARTISTS and others.—TO be LET, 

excellent STUDIO and snug BACHELOR'S QUARTERS com¬ 
bined, in central position, and midway between City and AVest-eud. 
Studio has uninterrupted north-east- and top lights. Cooking and 
attendance by resident housekeepers. Electric light, hall poitcr, Ac.— 
Apply to Hoi>» k hhri.it, R5 and bti. Chancery Lane; or to the Manager, 
«J, Chancery Lane. 

pOPYRIGHT WANTED to Publish 

Musical Work on a Poem from “HEART VISIONS and 
REALITIES." iKrm. Ward A Li>ck (who cannot inform'*. Grateful 
for earliest help to discover author or proprietor.— Comi'oseh, 5, Bruce 
Street-, Dunfermline, Fife. 


TpRENCII CONVERSATIONAL LEK- 

J- SONS.—A LADY, who has been engaged for eight years in con¬ 
ducting large public English Classes for la villa dc Paris, and also 
f.u the As-ociation Polytirohniqui! in that city, is now desirous of 
finding PUPILS who wish t«> continue their fluency of speech in tlie 
Fr* nc'i language — Address F. T. M., care of Mrs. Evans, tig, Blomfield 
li. .i.l. Mania Hill. W. 
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\ ESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO., 


14. HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, AY C„ are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANFSTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Aitist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large plates and edition* dc hue. For ordinary B«*ok 
Illustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, Ac., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
A CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Si*ecimens on 
view. Prices on application 


PJ.LADYVELL BROTHERS’ FINE ART 

GALLERY, 20 anil 21, Gracechurch Street, E.C —A dissolution 
of partnership Indue in progress, the remaining ST‘M'K, accumulated 
during I lie past half century, is now being ISOLD for cash, without 
regard to publication prices. 

p. LAD WELLS’ important SALE of FINE 

VJ ART STOCK is now in progress, and will be continued for a 
short time only, as the partnership heretofore subsisting will be 
dissolved on Dec. ill next. A l.trg- portion of the Stock will b: sold 
for cash at 1**k# than half price. — G i. a dwell Biiotiikrs, 2» and 21 
Gracechurch Street. 


CATALOGUE. 

TfOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

J- promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU & CO., 37. SOHO SQUARE. 


A N 


This day, crown 8vo, cbdh, with Illustrations, If. fid. 

INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 

FLOWER LESS PLANTS: 

Their Structure and Classification. 

By ALFRED W. BENNETT, M.A., BSc. (Lond.L V.P.LS., fee. 
Reprinted, with Additions and Alterations fiom the Fourth Edition 
of “ Jlcnfrey’s Element ary Course ot Botany." 

Gurnet & Jackson, 1 , Patenmster Row 
(Mr. Van Voorst* Successors). 


Mr. WILLIAM HE IN EM A NN begs to announce 
that lie will publish on SEPTEMBER 23rd, 
“ THE SCAPEGOAT : a Romance .” By 
HALL CAINE, Author of “ The Bondman,” 
&c. In 2 vols. 

London : WILLIAM 1IKINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


EPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART, TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 

I J ROYAL COLLEGE of SCIENCE, vJ - 


S T E P 11 E N S G R E E N, HUH 1.1 N 
SESSION 181H-92. 

Th«- lloval College of Seb um supplies courses of instruction in the 
Seieu'ees applicable to tin* lnduMn.il Arts especially tlm-a- winch intv 
be classed broadly under the heads CHEMICAL SlANUt Ail l RES, 
ENGINEERING', and MINING. . . .. 

A Diploma of Associate of the College is grunted at the end or the 
Three Yeats' Course, the ri quired conditions la iic complied with. 

Four Koval Scholarships of tho value of £50 yearly each, with free 
admission to the Lectures and Ld-oratories are attached to the 
t ..liege. Two are ..(b red f**r competition each year to as^K iate 
students not being Royal Exhibitioners, on the completion of their 
first year's course. 

Tin- fees payal.de by Non-Associate Student-* are—£2 for each separate 
Coilise of Lectures £l for half-comae of Experimental Physics, or £10 
for all the Lecture Courses of a F.o ulty fur the .Session 
For AN ALYTICAL CH EM ISTRV.—£-’ for a special course of one 
month, £r> for three mouths, £:• for six months, £12 for the entire 
Session. , , , 

For PHYSICAL LABORATORY.—£1 per month (one hour a day); 
£2 for a special course of one mont h, £3 per month for six hours a day ; 
or fit for the Se.-Mon (one hour per diy) 

For ASSAYING —£5 for three months, £‘J for six months, £12 for the 
entire Session . , , ,, 

For /.«ioLOGI('AL LABORATORY .—£2 for a Special f nurse of one 
month; £:» for 1st Medical or 2 nd Aits Course Royal University of 
Ireland ; or £.*» f.*r a Special Course of three months. 

For BOTANICAL LABORATORY.—Same as Zoological Lalmratory. 
For GEOLOGICAL LABOR A TORY.—£2 for a Special Course of 
one m<*uih. „ _ 

For DRAWING SCHOOL —£:t for the Session. £2 for one Term. 

The Chemical and Physical Laboratories and the Draw ing Schools 
are Open Daily for Practical Imtrucliou. 


LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 

, Professor W. F. It. WELDON, M. A., F.lt.S, will deliver, during the 
| etiMting Session, a COURSE ot LECTURES on “THE DECAPOD 
j Oil ( STAGE intended specially for Senior Students who intend to 
j pursu-i original investigations in Zoology. The Lectures will be given 
twice weekly, commencing SATURDAY. o> toiu:k 17 tm. at 10 a.m. 

The GENERAL COURSE of LECTURES on ZOOLOGY, suitable 
for Students preparing for the various Examinations of the University 
of Loudon, commences MONDAY, Octoiieh .">th, at 4 p.m. 


K 


( Piofessor H. Hennk-sv, F.lt.S. 


U Nn 


Mathematics, Mechanics, and 

Mechanism./ 

Disciiptive Geometry, Drawing, * Professor Thomas F. Pigot, C.E» 
Engineering,and Surveying ../ M.lt.l A 

Chemistry, Theoretical and I’rac-f Professor W. N. Hartley. F.R S., 
tical;and Mctalluigy .. ..1 F.C.S., F.R.S.E. 

Phv-ics, Theoretical and Pr.ic- f Professor W. F. Barrett, 

tical.I F.K.S.K., M.lt.l.A. 

Geology.Professor G. A. J. Coi.k, F.G.S. 

. .... . f Professor J. P. O’Reilly, C.E., 

Mining and 31 ineralogy .. ..-j M.lt.l.A. 

(I’rofi ssor T. Johnson, D.Sc., 
Botany.< F.L.S.. Dean of Faculty for 

l Session. 

.. , I Professor A C. II addon, M.A., 

Zoology. [ F.Z-S., M.lt.l.A. 

The Courses of Chemistry, Physics. Botany, and Zoology are 
recognised by the lloval University of Ireland, and certificates of 
attendance ate giaured to medical and other students attending the 
( 'nurses. and the Chemical, Practical, Botanical, and Zoological 
Laboratories. _ 

Programmes may be obtained on application nt the College, or by 
letter 'add teased to the .Secretary, Royal College of Science, Stephen’s 
Green, Dublin. 

The first term of the Session w ill commence on Monday, the 5th 
October, lK'M. 

Non:.— .intending A**oci*te Stv tents trill be required to pass an 
Entianrc Examination in Eh no titan/ Matter matirti and hhnu ntunj 
Practical th.owlru, a* ind rated on pttfte .'* of Programme, copie* of 
i chirk may be had on application from the Strretary. 

Professor J. P. O'REILLY, Secretary^ 

ERSITY COLLEGE of WALES 

(ABERYSTWYTH). 

Th- Council of the College invite Applications for the CHAIR of i 
PHYSICS, vacated by Professor D. E. Joins on his appointment as ‘ 
Director of Technical Instruction f**r St-atlbrdshire. Commeneiug 
salary £.’oo. Particular's may be obtained of the Principal, at 
Abervstwvth —Applications, together with testimonials, slu-uM be 
forwarded to the lion. StcMary, 27, Chancery Lane, London. YV.C. 
on or before < *• toiiku «tii. The Professor will be required to commeuc* 0 ] 
woik immediately. _ __ 

f TNIYERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

vJ YVALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

COUNTY OF MONMOUTH. 

The Council of the University College of South YVales ami Moiunouth- 
shire is prepared to appoint the following Members ot a Staff 
of Travelling Teachers in Technical Subjects for the County of 
Monmouth 

A LECTURER in CHEMISTRY and METALLURGY. 

A LECTURER in GEOLOGY and MINING. 

The stipend of each Lecturer will !»• £goo per annum, together with 
Innilhug expenses.—Applications, together with testimonials and 
references, should be sent in not later thau SATURDAY". SEITEM- 
BKK Him, lS!d, to tlie undersigned, from whom further information 
in regard to the duties of the Staff may be obtained. 

Don Ja.'iks, Registrar. 

Can!iff. Aug ust 2 Sth, 1801.__ 

TT NITER SIT Y COLLEGE of SOUTH 

YVALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

The DEPARTMENTS of ARTS, SCIENCE, and ENGINEERING 
and the NORMAL DEPARTMENTS for INTERMEDIATE and 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS will OPEN on MONDAY*. Gitoihk 5«i, 
JMM. The Lectures uml Classes are open t<* .Men and YVomeu. Fur 
Prospectuses and in format! >n couceming Scholarships, &c , apply to 

l\ou Jamkb, Registrar. 

University College, Cardiff, 

August lltli, 1 Bi»l. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 

(L A DIES 1) EI»A RT M EN TI. 

13, Kensington Square (close to High Street Kensington Station). 

In this department Lectures are given to Ladies in the various 
subject* of University Education by Professors and Lecturers on the 
Staff of King’s College. Tlie Lectures art adapted for Ladies above 
the age of IK. 

For a Prospectus or further information apply to the Vice-Principal, 
Miss C. G. N ii'iitz, at the above address. In return for four stamps, 
a complete Syllabus of Lectures mav be obtained. 

The College KE-UPENS on MuNDAY, OeroBKii 12 tii. 

TUDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 

X FOREST 11ILL, 8.E., LONDON. 

Principals—Rev. Dr. and Mrs. TODD. 

Head Mistress—Miss M. TODD (Girt-on), Cambridge. 

Professors—Seelev, King’s Cull.; Dr. Dulcken. Kudolpli. Lowman 
Louis Diehl, Signor Garcia, Larpent, Ferrcro, Cliurtou Collins *kc. 

Full list and references on application. 

Large (iymnasium, Lawn Tennis Courts, Swimming, anil Riding. 


H uddersfield 

SCHOOL. 


TECHNICAL 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 

The Governors will shortly appoint a TEACHER of FRENCH and 
GERMAN, to commence duties in January next. 

Applications, stating previous experience, age. and any other infor¬ 
mation should be sent to the Skcbktakv, of whom further particulars 
may be cbtaine.1. Arstis Ku,. 

Heptemlier 1st, 189). 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL of MUSIC, 

114, Cambridge Street, Warwick Square.S.YV — Yliss O’ REILIA' 
(late student lloyul College ef Music i, and Miss FED A KB, A.RC.M., 
prepare students in PIANO and THEORY’ f ( .r the Royal College of 
M usic- Fee per tei m £4 4s. Term begins OCTOBER 1st. Prosj>ectuses 
on application. 


J^ATURAI. 


HISTORY MUSEUM, 

romwell ltoa«l, London, 8 YV. 

8YVINEY LECTURES ON GEOLOGY, 

In connection with the British Museum. 

Professor II. ALLEY'NE ND IIOL<i*N M l).. I*.So., F.G.S.. will 
deliver a COURSE of TWELVE LECTURES on “THE GREAT 
AGENTS of GEi>LOGICAL CHANGE,“ on MONDAY'S. WEDNES¬ 
DAYS, and FRIDAYS, at 3 p.m., beginning nm OCTOBER and 
ending :toth October, 18»i. Admission to the Course Free. Syllabus 
may l>c obtained at the Museum. 

By order of the Trustees, 

YV. H. Fi.owtn, Director. 


CCHOOL for tho DAUGHTERS of GEN- 

U TLEMEN.—Sea air and home life, with thorough educition and 
coimI inaMers. Only twvlve an* received. Reference is kindly allowed 
t«> the Right Rev. the Dud Bidiop of Chiehester, the V.-n the Arch¬ 
deacon of Chichester; also t" Missi’larke, Brondesbury Park. l<ondon, 
N.YV., and others.—Aildrca* K. A. B., Underdown, West Worthing. 


CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CON- 

VJ CERTS.—TheThirty-rixtli Annual Series of thm* woiid-rcnownei 
I on certs "ill commeiiee on SATURDAY, Oitohkic 1«tii, at;I. Con¬ 
ductor. Mr. Avci'sT M \n».— Full i»rospeetus post free on applieatiou 
to the Manager, Crjstal l’lilaeo, S.E. 


Just publislK-d, crown Ito, ov*t 3u pages, fully illustrated, and 
handsomely 1*001111 in cloth, price 21 s. 


T30CKINGHAM 

XV' YVAT.SONS. 


CASTLE 

By C 11 ,\s. YVise. 


and the 


E 1 . 1 . 10 T Stuck, 02, Paternoster Row, Loudon ; Messrs. W. E. k J. Goss 
Market Place, Kettering;anil (by order) from any Bookseller. 


CANON DRIVER’S NEYV BOOK. 

Just published, in post 8vo, price 12s. 

A N INTRODUCTION to the LITERA¬ 
TURE of the OLD TESTAMENT. 

By S. R. DRIVER, D.D., 

Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Edinburgh: T. & T. C'i.ahk, 38, George Street. 

Lou Ion: Simbkin, Makmiu.l, Hamilton, Kkm, k Co., Limited. 

To be hail of ull Booksellers. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S NEW LIST. 


INTRODUCTORY 


SCIENCE 

L PETROLOGY. By F. H. Hatch, PhD., F.G.S. With l:f Illustrations. 

® 8 *6a* Second Edition. “A model of what a student’s text-book should be; clear, 
concise, and yet full.”— Literary 

2. BOTANY. By Edward Avei.ing, I). Sc., Fellow of Univ. Coll., Loud. 

With 271 Illustrations. Is. (id. *• The best and most practical elementary text-book 
of botany in the English language.”— Satumnl Observer. 

3. PHONETICS. By Lavua So amf.s. With Preface by Dorothea Beai.f.. 

6s. “ Miss Soames has earned a further claim to the gratitude of every right-minded 

ana conf-eientious teacher, for whom tbe manual will prove a welcome and useful 
guide.”— Education. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. By R. T. Ei.y, rrofcssor of Political 

Economy at Johns Hopkins University, is. od. “It shows, as no other book has 
ever shown, what the scope of economic study is. The entire Held is mapped ont, and 
the survey is from the right standpoint, the sociological.”—Prof. F. H. Giddisos. 


5. ETHICS. By Professor Gizycki and Dr. Stanton Coit. 4s. Gd. 

“ Admirably arranged. It is a book which will stimulate thought.”— Spectator. 

Other II orks in active preparation. 


PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES. 

Edited by Professor E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A, (Oxon.). 

AC* 1DENCE, Is. ANAL\&I6 and SYNTAX, la. In One Vul., 2s. rirpiirA V m> a mut a t> t> -i- 

ENGLISH EXAMPLES and EXERCISES. By M. A. Woods, Head Meybr, Ph.D., Lecturer in German 

““r* 98 of Fart l!^A“‘lUENaS)’,“ d Yurt IL^ANALYSIS). Is. 1 FIRST SEEMAN In One Vol., ,3s. 

LATIN GRAMMAR By Prof E A. SoNNExsciiEix, M.A. (Oxon.). riRST^GERM^jj READER and WRITER. By Prof. E. A. Sox- 

ACCIDENCE, Is. Gd. S\ NTAX, Is. Gil. In One Vol., 3s. 1 cpgamd rmnikir a wt nn a ■ _ ,_ 

FIRST LATIN READER and WRITER. By c. M. Dix, M.A. ! SE °m^ D ll ^ WEITER * By W. S. Macgotvan, 

(Oxon.). Is. I 

SECOND LATIN READER and WRITER. By C. M. Dix. Is. Gd. 


M.A., LL M. (Cantab.). Is. Gd. 

READ V VER V SllORTL 1". 

FOURTH LATIN READER and WRITER : Livy Lessons- By J. C. GREEK ACCIDm^J^By ftof DlX ’ M ‘ A ‘ 

NICOL, M.A., and Rev. J. UUNTKR SUim. 1 h. «i. uxun.IV AVVinnillUt.. ny 1 roi. boNNENseiiEIN. 

FRENCH GRAMMAR By L M. Muu.auty, M A. (Oxon.), Assistant | ®? C01 !P_ FRENCH READER and WRITER. By Prof. P. E. Bakiuer. 

Master at Harrow, late Prof, of French in King’s College. 

ACCIDENCE, Is. 6d. SYNTAX, Is.Gd. In One Vol , 3s. 


SPANISH GRAMMAR. By ir. B. Olakke, B.A. (Oxon.), Taylorian 

Scholar in .Spanish. Also, FIBST HEADER and WHITER. ^ 


EDITED BY niDFESSOR II. NETTLE-SHIP. 1IA, AND J. E. SANDY'S, Litt.D. 

DICTIONARY of CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES, MYTHOLOGY, RELIGION, LITERA- 

TUBE, and ART. Adiptod from the Work of Prof-^or 8EYFFEUT, hv HENRY NETTLE^IIIP, M A 
Professor of Latin Literature iu the University of Oxford, and J. E. SANDYS, Lilt' D., Pub ie Oritur in the University 
of Cambridge. With over 150 Illustrations, crown lto, double columns, 21 s.; Presentation Edition, 22*. 61. 

The Times says: —“ At once more concise and more comprehensive than the well-known * Diction iry of Greek and Homan 
Antiquities ’ wlii h has so long held the Held in this country, and is now re ippe irin ' iu a now and enlarged edition. For that 
very reason it will be more adapted to the requirements of certain classes or stu louts, whi'e its scholarly execution and its 
copious illustrations render it, within its limits, a formidable rivab” 


RIDDLES of the SPHINX: a Study in the 

Philosophy of Evolution. By a TROGLODYTE. gvo, l-.N. 
Introductory—Aynostivism Scepticism-Pessimism -Re¬ 
construction— The Method of Philosophy—The Met .physics 
tv.iliitHm,--Formulas of the Law of Evolution.—M in and 
the World—Man and God—Immortality—Conclusion. 

“It is distjntruiMhod Gy roil literary' charm, and often rises to 
cioum-nc. 1 . — II eshnnnt. r IlevUtr. 

“ A hook of very considerable force and interest. Ilis thinking is 
genuine and his writing is good."—AVii. observer. 8 


NEW VOLS. OF “SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES.” —Each 2s. 6d. 


40. The Modern State. 

By I‘Al'I. LEROYDEAYMEY. 

39. Collectivism and the Socialism of the 
Liberal School. 

By A. NAQYET. 

38. The London Programme. 

By SIDNEY WEBB. I.L .11. 


37. Distributing Co-operative Societies. By 

Dr. Li n.i I’i/./amigmo. Kditeil by F. J. Sm.u, M.A. (Oxon*). 
*A suceim-t and exhaustive discussion.’*— Toia*. 

36. Outlooks from the New Standpoint. By 

Jv JihLtOUT Wax. 

35. Modern Humanists: S*xiologicul Studies 

of Carlyle, Mill, KnvT-oti, Arnold, lliiskin. mid Spencer; with 
an Kpiloetie on Soi-ial Ht'cou.vtmcnon. lly .1. M. Iliouuttsos. 
‘ livery page indie it-s thoughtful study." -- Mane/untcr 
“Mr. K iberla ai's Myle is (Wovtleut—nay, even 
ind his liuiely literary uiticisms Gear the mark of 
Time#. 


iv/if- 

Grilliant ; 
much acumen."- 


34 Neighbourhood Guilds. By Dr. Stanton 

tVm. “ A suggest ive little hook ."—PaK S f .11 Haselte.. 

33. The Co-operative Movement. By Beatrice 

i’orri u. “ The ablest and most philosophical analysis of the 
movement. — .beaker. 

32. The English Republic. By w. J. Linton. 

• An interesting view of a stage in the history of IUdieali>ivt." 

n , mi . . _ _ Athnuuum. 

31. The Origin of Property. By Fistel de 

b'oi Bv.NQKv Edited, with lntnaiuctory Chapter on th • 
ncli.di Manor,” by Pr<*f. W. .1 Asiii.kv, M.A. (Oxon 1 
Indispeusable to the student of constitutional history, as 
well ;u» to the economist .*’—(Jlasgow Hr rail. 


SOME 

Botany, Practical, Elementary Text-Book of. 

Edited from l’rof. W. Sruisiu m,Kit, by I'rof. W. II ii.i.ihm sk, M.A. 
Now Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With Additional t.';its. su\ 
99 . 

Botany, Elementary Text-Book of. By Prof. 

W. I’kastl and 8. II. Vinks, D.So., M.A »:.\ih K 11lion. Hvo, 9s. 

Microscope, in Theory and Practice. By I’rof. 

C. Nakokli and Prof. S}. Senw ksdknkii. Illustrated. 8vo, 2 'f. 

Petrographical Tables lor the Microscopical 

DETERMINATION of Hot K FORMlNti MINERALS. tfy p,„f 
11. Hoskniilscii. Edited by F. II. Hatch, l>.,So., -lb*, limp cloth, 
Us. (*d. 

Vital Statistics, The Elements of By A. 

Newsholmk, M.Jb With Tables, Diagrams, Ac 7s. 0 1. 2 id Edition, 


STUDENTS’ TEXT-BOOKS. 


Zoology, Elementary Text-Book of. By Prof. 

. (. LAI «. Edited by Amu Skih.m h k, M.A., F.R.S.. Examiner in ! 
Zoology to luiiv. Loud., and F. <5. Until* urr, M A. 

1. <M-liei.il Introduction ; Plot z *,i t*. Insect t. 2!i>. .N ecvnAEd. ! 
11. Mollusca to M m. l'»s. Third Ed. 

The Musician : a Guide for Pianoforte Students, 

Jiv Rimlkv I’hknth'k. In Six tirades. Each Js. Coat iin< Analyses 
• *f well-known pieei s, progn ssiv. lv ui r.inged, eiialding the pupil to 
unto a study of musical form with ordinary pianoforte practice. 

Greek and Latin, Comparative Grammar of. 

Hv I’rof. Vit toh llt.Mtv. Translated by It. T. ELLiorr. M.A. 
(Dx>n.). 8vo. 7s. <».L j 

Pedagogy, The History of. By Prof. CtARRIEL ! 

Comp\H u. Translated, with an Introduction, Notes amt Index, 
by I'rot. W. II. Pivxi:, M.A. tis. 


Froebel’s Letters on the Kindergarten 

Translated from Poesclio’s Edition of IS-7 by Emiuk .Ui*:uam.i> 
and II. Kkatlev M.m*:;k, R.A_, B.5Iua. 3 s. 

History of Philosophy. By Dr. J. E. Eudmanx. 

Edit; (I by Prof. \V S. Ibwon. |>Vroad Edilo n. 

I. Aucu.ut aud Mediaeval. I'.s. II. Mnleru. 15s. 

III. Hi lice Hegel. 1 

A NEW ELEMENTARY DEt MIRA PHY. 

School Geography : Juuior Course. By A. So.\- 

nknn. ukin and Prof. Kmcniiorr (Halle). With^U Full-Page 
Plates and numerous Cuts and Diagrams. 2*. txl. 

Historical Chart of the XIII- Century. By 

A. M. C. Designed for the use of University Extension ami other 
Students and Teachers in Elementary Schools. 32 by 22. «,l. net. 
On roller, is. Gil. net. 


NEW VOLS. of SONNENSCHEIN’S CHEAP LIBRARY EDIT, of STANDARD AUTHORS 

DYOE’S SHAKESPEARE. “ .. 

Thin well-known Edition of Shake 

Biography, Glossary, Are., is univer.sal'y lvg.u lo l ns tU* SIm l ari' 1/br.iry Edition. 

Onj^inally published at L»j, it is now for Mr.'llrst time issued at a popular price. 


New Edition in 10 vols., 8vo, 45s. net. | 

f-.pr-'iiv, wiih the llvv. A. Dyce’s C«pyri:.-lit Text, Notes. 


Edited by Lord I 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES [each is. net). 

PRESCOTT’S Conquest of Mexico. 

PRESCOTT’S Conquest of Peru. 

| PRESCOTT’S Ferdinand and Isabella. 

MOTLEY’S Dutch Republic. 

COUNT HAMILTON’S Memoirs of Granmont. 
SAINT-SIMON’S Memoirs. 3 v. 

PE RCY’S RELIQUES. Edited by H. B. Wheatley. 3 v. 
WHEATLEY’S Samuel Pepys and the World he Dived In. 
WALPOLE’S Anecdotes of Painting:. 3 v. 80 Ports. 
BOSWELL’S Johnson. Edited by P. Fitzgerald. 3 v. 
WEIR’S Modern Europe. 

HASSENCAMP’S History of Ireland. 

TURNER’S Short History of Art. Fully Illustrated. 

SIR Q-. W. COX’S Littlo Cyclopaedia of Common Things. 
Sic an Swatnieclain & Co.’a Now Culutuyne {coiitaiiiinj occr 600 (Pci'/s) will be sent free to any a.blnss. 


PEPYS’S DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE. 

IJUAYBROOKE. 1 vols., Svo, ISs. net. 

A verbatim reprint of the 1SIS—it) Edition (5 vols ), whieh enntaioed numerous additions, an l 
which has been lony out of print. It includes the Copyright- Matter which has been special!v 
purchased). Notea and Appendices, Life of Tepys, and a copious Index, icc. 

LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE. Selected and Edited by 

Professor C. D. YONGE, M.A. 2 vole, 8vo, 8s. net. * 

, SELB0RNE. The Standard Edition by Bennett. 

Thoroughly Bevued by J. E. IIAUTINO, KL8., 17.S. Engravings hv IS-vvi<-k. 
Is. net. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Square, Lqn^n* 
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STANDARD WORKS 

FOR THE LIBRARY. 


Mr. Frith’s Reminiscences, 

New and Cheaper Edition. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, Gs. 


The Private Life of Marie 

ANTOINETTE. By TIENRIETTE FELICITE CAM- 
PAN, First Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen. With 
2 Portraits. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


Dean Hook: his Life and Letters. 

Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, Vicar of 
Woolbedimr, Author of *' Life of St. John Chrysostom,” 
&c. The Popular Edition. With Index and Portraits. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


Recollections of a Literary Life. 

With Selections from Her Favourite Poets and Prose 
Writers. Bv MAP.Y RUSSELL MITFORD. Crown 
8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


Letters to a Friend. By the hue 

CONNOR THIRLWALL, D.D., Bishop of St, David’s, 
and Edited by the late Dean STANLEY. A New and 
tnuch Enlarged Edition. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with a 
Portrait, 6s. 


The Lives of Painters: Hogarth, 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Fuseli, Sir Thomas 
Ijawrence, Turner. By JOHN TIMBS, F.8.A. Crown 
8vo, with Portraits, Gs. 


The Life of the Rev. Richard 

HARRI8 BARHAM, Author of “ The Ingoldsby 
Legends.” By his Son, the Rev. RICHARD H. 
DALTON BARHAM. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with Por¬ 
traits, 6s. 


The Lives of Wits and Humour- 

ISTS: Swift, Steele, Foote, Goldsmith, the Colmans, 
Sheridan, Porson, Sydney Smith, Theodore Hook, &c.. k<\ 
By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. In Two Vols., crown 8vo, 
with Portraits, Pis. 


Our Old Actors. By Henry 

BARTON BAKER, Author of French Society from the 
Fronde to the Great Revolution.” With a Portrait of 
Peg Woffington. Popular Edition, Revised. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


The Lives of Statesmen: Burke 

and Chatham. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. Crown Svo. 
with Portraits, (is. 


A Memoir of the late Rev. John 

RUSSELL (“ Parson Russell ”), of Tordown, North 
Devon. By the Author of ‘ • Dartmoor Days,” “Wolf- 
Hunting in Brittany,” ,Vc. In I vol., crown 8vo, with a 
Portrait. 


The Life of Oliver Cromwell. 

From the French of M. GUIZOT. By ANDREW 
SCOBLE. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, with 1 Por¬ 
traits, 6s. 


The Life of Mary, Queen of Scots. 

From the French of M. MIGNET. By ANDREW 
SCOBLE. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, with 2 Por¬ 
traits, 6s. 


The Fifteen Decisive Battles of 

the WORLD. By Sir EDWARD CREASY, late Chief 
Justice of Ceylon. Thirty-second Edition. With Tlans. 
Crown Svo, Gs. 


The Life of Viscount Wolseley. 

By CHARLES RATHBOXE LOW, late Indian Navy, 
F.R.G.S. 1 vol., crown Svo, with a Portrait, 6s. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers In Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 

LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


VICTOR HUGO’S QUATRE-VINGT- 

TREIZE. Edited by JAMES BOIELLE, B.A. (Univ. 
Gall.!, Senior French Master at Dulwich College. 
Authorised Copyright Edition. Cloth, crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 
net. [ Sow ready, 

FRENOH REVOLUTION READINGS. 

Edited, with Helps for Composition, by A. JAM80N 
SMITH, M.A., Head Master of King Edward’s School, 
(’amp Hill. Birmingham, and C. M. D1X, M.A., 
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LITERATURE. 

“ texts and studies, contributions to 

BIBLICAL AND PATRISTIC LITERATURE.” 

Edited by J. A Robinson. Vol. I., 

No. 1, The Apology of Aristides. Editod 

and Translated by J. Rendel Harris. 

With an Appendix by J. A. Robinson. 

(Cambridge: University Press.) 

This is the first of a projected series of 
“Biblical and Patristic Studies” which 
Cambridge scholars have initiated, in, wo 
may presume, a spirit of friendly and 
learned rivalry with the “ Studia Biblica 
et Ecclesiastica ” of the sister university. 
The series commences with an admirable 
edition of the hitherto missing Apology 
of Aristides, and is auspiciously signalised 
by some literary discoveries of undeniablo 
interest and importance. 

Coupled with the similar work of Quad- 
ratus, the Apology of Aristides had long 
been known by fame to patristic scholars. 
Eusebius and Jerome both mention the 
work, and give a few indications of its 
character and some scanty gleanings of 
tradition as to its author; but “ until recent 
times ”—to quote Mr. Rendel Harris— 

“ all that could be said on the subject of these 
lost Apologies was that we had Eusebian tra¬ 
dition for their existence, Eusebian authority 
for their date, and a Eusebian extract from one 
of them as a specimen of sub-apostolic defence 
—a mere brick from a vanished house.” 

During the last two centuries various reports 
have Been current as to the existence 
of Aristides’ Apology in different monastic 
libraries, e.g., in that of the Monastery of 
Mount Pentelicus and at Mount Athos ; but, 
as in the caso of so many more of the lost 
works of antiquity accredited to the imper¬ 
fectly investigated stores of ancient monastic 
libraries, the reports were not followed by 
the actual discovery of the missing book. 

Some time ago, however, the Armenians 
of the Lazarist Monastery at Venice pub¬ 
lished an Armenian translation of the open¬ 
ing chapters of the lost Apology of Aristides. 
The fragment was received with incredulity 
by some critics, notably by M. Renan, but 
may now—especially in view of the cor¬ 
roboration of more recent discoveries be 
held to have established its claims to 
genuineness. This was followed in 1889 by 
a discovery of still greater importance—viz., 
a Syriac version of the entire missing 
Apology. The discovery was made by Mr. 
Rendel Harris in a volume of Syriac ex¬ 
tracts preserved in tho library of. the con¬ 
vent of St. Catherine upon Mount Sinai; and 
the fortunate discoverer gives us a descrip¬ 
tion of the MS., as well as a translation 
with notes of this Syriac recension. 
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“It never rains but it pours” is an 
apophthegm which has been found applicable 
to more than one conjuncture of literary 
events, and is signally appropriate to the 
succession of brilliant discoveries of which 
the Apology of Aristides has beon the object. 
In addition to the Armenian fragment and 
the Syriac translation, Mr. Robinson—the 
general editor of “Texts and Studies”— 
chanced to light upon what would seem to 
be the original Greek text of Aristides’ 
work. This discovery was at once so 
curious and striking that I must allow 
Mr. Robinson to narrate it in his own 
words:— 

“Whilo Mr. Harris was passing the pre¬ 
ceding pages through the press, he kindly 
allowed me to read tho proof-sheets of his 
translation of the Syriac. Shortly afterwards, 
as I was turning over Latin Passionals at 
Vienna, in a fruitless search for a lost MS. of 
the Passion of St. Perpetua, I happened to be 
reading portions of the Latin Version of the 
< Life of Barlaam and Josaphat,’ and presently 
I stumbled across words which recalled the 
manner and the thought of Aristides. Turning 
back to the beginning of a long speech I found 
the words, ‘ Ego, rex, providentia Dei veni in 
mundum; et considerans celum et terram, mare 
et solem et luuam, et cetera, admiratus sum 
ornatum eorum.’ The Greek text of Barlaam 
and Josaphat is printed in Migne’s edition of 
the works of St. John of Damascus; and it was 
not long beforo I was reading the actual words 
of the Apologist himself, ’Eyi, QatnAiv, rpotoia 
(hou i )\0ov eil rby k6(t/i >v, K.r.\.' 

In short, Mr. Robinson found that tho Greek 
speech in the well-known mediaeval legend 
of Barlaam and Josaphat was the long lost 
original text, probably somewhat curtailed, 
of the Apology of Aristides. The import¬ 
ance, from the standpoint of general 
literature, as well as from that of ecclesi¬ 
astical history, of this remarkable “find 
needs no emphasising. In respect of the 
latter wo now possess a Greek as well as a 
Syriac version of Aristides’ work, and are 
therefore in a position to form a critical 
estimate of its character and importance. 

In arriving at this estimate every reader 
of the work will be compelled to acknow¬ 
ledge his obligations to the critical labours 
of Messrs. Rendel Harris and Robinson. 
The textual discoveries they made are of 
such intrinsic importance that if they had 
allowed them to stand by themselves—to 
tell their own story—no ono could have 
blamed them ; but they have added to their 
texts such an extensive apparatus enticus of 
notes, dissertations, and indices as almost to 
have exhausted every point of interost which 
the Apology of Aristides could properly 
claim. At the same time, no thoughtful 
reader could possibly doubt whether the 
work was worth the varied erudition and 
critical ability expended on its elucidation. 
On the question of date, e.g., we have an 
elaborate discussion, tending to show, that 
the Hadrianic date adopted by Eusebius is 
probably wrong, and that the work must be 
referred to the reign of Antoninus Pius— 
“dieBliithezeitder Christlichen Apologetik 
as Hagenbacli calls it. Again, in reference 
to Jerome’s statement that Justin Martyr 
imitated Aristides, we havo a comparison 
of parallel passages showing that the imita¬ 
tion has no greater basis of support than a few 
verbal similarities. But the most valuable 


features in the elucidatory portion of the 
book are the careful comparisons instituted 
between the Apology of Aristides and other 
Christian writings of the same period, e.g., 
the Didache and “ the Preaching of Peter,” 
as well as its bearing on the Canon. Here 
the loarned editors, though they cannot bo 
said to have discovered, have helped to con¬ 
firm, the historical truth of that aspect of 
Christian thought and teaching which we 
owe to the Didache. They have shown 
that the Apology of Aristides bears witness 
to an age when the Gospels, as we have them, 
were as yet unwritten,* when—as in the 
Didache —the spirit and tendency of the 
New Testament, rather than its actual 
words, constituted the regulative principle 
of Christians (cf., p. 84) ; when the worship 
and doctrine of the various churches were 
determined primarily by their own special 
needs or traditions ; when Jewish rites and 
modes of thought continued to be mingled 
with thoso of Christianity (cf., p. 13); when, 
in short, the notion of a Christian church as 
an organised whole, with distinctly defined 
orders of ministers and a generally received 
code of beliefs and usages, was as yet in 
a condition of fluctuating vagueness ;. when 
even the Eucharist—the most primitive 
and authoritative of Christian rites 
was not differentiated either by special times 
or elements from ordinary sacred meals 
all of which wero in fact eucharistical 
(pp. 49 and 94). As a rule, our editors 
have shown themselves keenly alive to this 
pro-ecclesiastical aspect of Christianity, and 
to the renewed corroboration it has received 
from the Apology of Aristides, but with 
one notable exception : they evince too great 
an eagerness to extort from a few broken 
sentences—ostensibly setting forth the his¬ 
torical traditions of Christians- the elements 
of a definitive Symbolum Fidei, after the 
form of the Apostles’ Creed. As several of 
the articles thus formulated are confessedly 
supposititious, we must regret that they 
have in this particular instance seen fit to 
depart from the critical and impartial atti¬ 
tude which they are generally careful to 
maintain. 

With reference to the siibstanco of tho 
Apology, and bearing in mind that it was 
submitted by a philosopher of Athens to 
one of tho most cultured of the later Roman 
emperors, it cannot be said that, its ratio¬ 
cination is of the most convincing kind. 
This, e.g., is Aristides’ argument against 
sun-worship. (It may be compared in re¬ 
spect of philosophic scope with the Emperor 
Julian’s fourth oration “ in praise of the 
Sovereign Sun ”): 

“ So too those have erred who have thought 
concerning the Sun that he is God. For lo . 
wo see him that by tho necessity of another he 
is moved and turned, and runs his course; and 
he proceeds from degree to degree, rising and 
setting every day in order that he may warm 
the shoots of plants and shrubs, and may bring 
forth in the air, which is mingled with him, 
every herb which is on the earth. And in 
calculation the sun has a part with the rest of 
the stars in his course, and although he is one 
in his nature, he is mixed with many parts 
according to the advantage of the needs of 
men; and that not according to his own wil l, 

♦The single reference to a written Gospel (p. 82) 
is too vague to support any definite conclusion. 
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but according to the 'will of Him that ruleth 
him. Wherofore, it is not possible that the 
Sun should be God, but a work of God; and 
in like manner also the moon and stars.” 

But the chapter of all others in the 
Apology of Aristides which is most interest¬ 
ing and important is what its editors have 
termed the Christological passage. I must 
find room for a few extracts in order that 
my readers may compare it with the parallel 
passages of the Didaclie. The insistence 
on ethical duties rather than on dogmatic 
beliefs is very strongly marked: 

‘ 1 Now the Christians, O King, by going about 
and seeking have found the truth, and as we 
have comprehended from their writings they 
are nearer to the truth and to the exact know¬ 
ledge than the rest of the peoples. For they 
know and believe in God the maker of heaven 
and earth in whom are all things and from 
whom aro all things. He who has no other 
God as his fellow; from whom they have 
received thoso commandments which they have 
engraved on their minds, which they keep in 
the hope and expectation of the world to come; 
so that on this account they do not commit 
adultery nor fornication, they do not bear false 
witness, they do not deny a deposit nor covet 
what is not theirs. They honour father and 
mother; they do good to those who are their 
neighbours, and when they are judges they 
judge uprightly; and they do not worship 
idols in the form of man, and whatever they 
do not wish that others should do to them they 
do not practise towards anyone; and they do not 
eat of the meats of idol sacrifices, for they aro 
undefiled; and those who grieve them they 
comfort and make their friends; and they do 
good to their enemies; and their wives, O King, 
are pure as virgins, and their daughters modest, 
and their men abstain from all unlawful wed¬ 
lock and from all impurity in the hope of the 
recompense that is to come in another world. 
But as for their servants or handmaids, or their 
children, if any of them have any, they persuade 
them to become Christians for the love that 
they have towards them, and when they have 
become so they call them without distinction 
brethren.” 

I have no room to insist on the import¬ 
ance of this early account of early Christian 
teaching and practice, or to dwell on the 
significance, not only of what it contains, 
but of what it omits. I have only to 
commend to the attention of all readers 
interested in the early history of Christi¬ 
anity and the genesis of the Christian 
church this very remarkable document, the 
importance of which it seems hardly possible 
to oxaggorato. The editors have done their 
work, on the whole, in a mannor deserving 
of all praise; and if future “ Texts and 
Studies” prove to be distinguished by 
similar critical insight and erudite industry 
—that they should be signalised by such 
brilliant discoveries is, of course, an im¬ 
possibility—the series should command tho 
support of all who are interested in biblical 
and patristic literature, whether in England 
or on the continent. 

John Owf.n. 


Golden Treasury Series. —Ralladen mid 
Romanzm. Selected and arranged, with 
Notes, by C. A. Buchheim. (Mac¬ 
millans.) 

Prof. Buchheim has added to tho “Golden 
Treasury Series ” a selection from the 
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German ballad - literature, which fully 
deserves to bo regarded as a companion 
volume to the Deutsche Lyrilc which he 
published in the same series several years 
ago. Tho latter has long been a favourite 
with students and lovers of German poetry 
in the form in which it attained its most 
perfect development; and the present volume 
will earn an equal succoss from its fulness, 
tho taste with which tho selection has been 
made, and its useful though brief com¬ 
mentary. 

The Englishman is entitled to look upon 
the German ballad-literature with especial 
intorcst, because it is a poetic form of 
modern growth, of which the appearance of 
Percy’s Reliques of Ancient Ftiylish Poetry in 
1705 was the primum mobile. That book 
inspired the unhappy Biirger with his 
“ Lenore,” which has made the round of 
tho whole wide world, and from which Prof. 
Buchheim dates “ the birth of tho modern 
ballad in Germany”; and Percy and Biirger 
together inspired the contemporary Herder 
and Goethe. Tho collection before us con¬ 
tains nothing of earlier date than produc¬ 
tions of these authors ; and herein the editor 
shows a wise discrimination. Some of the 
older ballads, indeed, show power and 
feeling, as 

“ Es waren zwei Edelkonigskinder 
Die batten einauder so lieb ; ” 

or “das jiingste Schwesterlein,” 

“ Ich will keinen Week, ich will keinen Wein, 

Will nur ein kleiues Sargeltin ; ” 

but there is none among them which for 
form can be worthily placed with the polished 
work of the classic poets of the last century. 
In the ballad proper—that is to say, in 
tho narrativo poem which, in shorter 
form, approaches the epic—Biirger in 
“Lenore” and “ der wilde Jiiger,” Schiller 
in his legends from the Greek, Uhland in 
“ Klein Poland ” and “ das Schlosz am 
Meere,” Heine in tho “ Wallfalirt nach 
Kevlaar ” or “ Edith Schwanenhals,” liavo 
reached the highest point of excellence. 
Goethe, on the other hand, is at his best in 
the Romanze , if by this word we are to 
understand a poem of feeling rather than 
of action—a poem leaning to the lyric side, 
such as “ der Erlkiinig,” or “ der Ivdnig in 
Thule,” or the exquisite “ Veilchen,” which 
trodden by the Liebchen’s foct yet di s 
happy: 

“ End sterb’ ich dcim, eo sterb’ ich doch 
Durch sic, durch sic, 

'/.n ihren Fu.-zen doch.” 

Uhland and Hoine, again, can claim the 
crown in both of these forms of poetry. 

It is somowhat remarkable to observe 
in how many instances soveral poets have 
taken up the same subject. Thus the 
Lorelei, who was invented by C. Brentano 
in this century, has been treated also by 
Heine and Immanuel. Heine and Uhland 
have both sung of Bertran de Born. 
O. Ludwig has sung “ das Lied von der 
Bernauerin,” who had already been immor¬ 
talised in an old ballad of the pre-Biirger 
epoch. This repeated selection of a subject 
is probably mainly duo to the comparative 
youthfulness of tho German ballad-litera¬ 
ture. 

Prof. Buchheim seems to have forgotten 
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no poot of the highest excellence, though 
room might perhaps have been found for a 
specimen of Fouque, and, still moro, of 
Arndt. On the other hand, he has given 
a rich selection of ballads by writers whose 
names are usually associated with other 
forms of literature, and by poets of the 
present day—a wise plan, in that it reveals 
to us authors who are as yot little known 
beyond their own country. 

The editor’s brief notes, and especially 
his introductory sketch of the Ballad in 
Gormany, will be found very instructive. 

Frank T. Lawrence. 


Fortified ton. By Major G. Sydenham Clarke. 

(John Murray.) 

The main objoct of this work is to ex¬ 
plode “ formulas ” in one great department 
of the military art. Fortification has always 
fallen into the hands of men of “ science,” 
and not of practical soldiers; and when 
ideas have been expressed in stone—costly 
structures intended to last for centuries— 
these naturally tend to become obsolete. 
Major Clarke has labourod to oppose hard 
facts to theories of fortification and its work 
in the past; and the present is a fitting 
time for his studies, for fortification is in a 
state of transition, by reason of the immense 
changes caused by the material inventions 
of the age. His book, however, is not 
destructive only : it constructs a scheme of 
fortification of its own; and it contains a 
series of chapters on coast defences, elabo¬ 
rated carefully by the industrious author. 
Taken as a whole, it is an extremoly able 
treatise : it shows profound study, mature 
reflection, and, most distinctly, sound sense 
and judgment; tho information it abounds 
in is well-digested ; and it deals intelligently 
with the problems of an abstruse subject. 
Wo do not agree, in all respects, with Major 
Clarke in his historical summaries; and 
probably his theories may be open to 
question on the part of professional experts. 
But he has certainly written an excel¬ 
lent book on a part of the art of war 
not enough explored, and always liable to 
be obscured by pedantry; and though this 
volume, it is likely, will not be popular, it 
is of great value to the student of war. The 
plans and illustrations are copious and 
good; but a glossary of terms ought to 
havo boon added: tho general reader has 
no conception of tho mo tning of “ capon- 
niors ” and “ fausso braises,” and ho cannot 
thread a mazo of “ covered ways ” and 
“ escarps.” 

Major Clarke reviews, in tho first instance, 
tho subject of permanent fortification on 
land. It is singular, he remarks, that the 
master of the art, chiefly known for his 
contributions to the defence, was really the 
one who achieved most in furthering the 
attack of strong placos. But ravelins and 
bastions attract the eye, and endure; siege 
batteries disappear, when they have done 
their work; and Europe inclined, for a 
century and a half, beforo the defensive 
genius of Vauban. Major Clarke under¬ 
rates the illustrious Frenchman ; but he 
was less original than Montalembert, and 
Carnot, who did not, however, supplant 
him; and the supposed perfection of his 
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system was largely due to tlie imagina¬ 
tion of experts, who took delight in its 
mathematical niceties and engineering 
subtlety. It passed into an axiom in the 
eighteenth century, that even the best 
fortresses of the type of Vauban cannot 
resist an attack for a length of time; and 
Major Clarke has shown that the famous 
sieges of the great war of the Spanish 
Succession attained their object within a 
few weeks. The reason was partly due to 
the fact that Yauban’s method of attack 
overcame the defence—but this is omitted 
by Major Clarke; it may be also ascribed, 
in part, to the circumstance that in the 
military, as in the naval art, the eighteenth 
century was an era of routine, when that 
which was usual was deemed certain. Until 
the epoch of the French Revolutionary wars 
it had become a proverb that a fortress must 
fall if invested; but Napoloon, though the 
sieges of his time were few, insisted that 
the defence must stand an assault: and the 
resistance of Saragossa, and other places, 
would have amazed generals of the days of 
Marlborough and Saxo. Major Clarke is 
hardly correct in hinting that Torres 
Vedras opened a new era; the lines 
were really a recurrence to the well-known 
system adopted towards the close of 
the seventeenth century, for tho de¬ 
fence of extensive tracts of frontier, and 
continued by Daun and even by Frederick; 
and it was less the conception of them that 
does honour to tho Duko, than the heroic 
attitude of tho great soldier, who con¬ 
fronted, in this way, the might of Napoleon. 
Until the close of the great war with France, 
the attack was still considered superior to 
the defence; and permanent fortification 
was held to bo at best an obstacle that must 
yield. Tho sieges, however, of the Turkish 
war of 1828-9 told the other way: and a 
new age really began with the great sieges 
of Sebastopol and Kars in 1854-5. These 
sieges were in the day of the old artillery; 
and, considered as a whole, the defence 
triumphed, and prevailed decisively over the 
attack. But—and this is the point to be 
borne in mind—tho success that was gained 
was not duo to permanent fortification, or 
any system ; it was to bo ascribed to works 
improvised on the spot by a man of genius, 
and an accomplished soldier; it was the 
result not of “ science ” devised on a desk, 
but of what may be called siege tactics 
intelligently applied. 

This book hardly explains, with suificient 
clearness, why mere earthworks, hastily 
designed and raised, havo proved better 
defences than long constructed fortresses. 
In the first place, considerable parts of 
Vauban’s places were the mere gimcrack of 
the engineer; that intricate display of 
flanks and salients, of tenailles, lunettes, 
and devices of the kind, were often formid¬ 
able on paper only, as the illustrious Yillars 
said, even in his time. In the next place, 
fortresses of the eighteenth century, as was 
especially seen in the Peninsular War, were 
not able to resist even tho old ordnance; 
they yielded to the heavy smooth-bores of 
the Napoleonic era. But the most important 
reason was certainly this: tho regidar for¬ 
tress is a known obstacle; the assailant can 
calculate how to reduce it; but improvised 


earthworks operate as a surprise; made 
suddenly thoy smite the besiegers’ lines, 
rake his trenches, ravage and disconcert his 
troops; they havo the advantage of an 
attack in flank and rear, infinitely superior 
to a frontal attack. Sebastopol, no doubt, 
is an exceptional case ; a man of rare gifts 
conducted the defence, and a great arsenal 
yielded guns without stint ; but the 
Mamelon and Todleben’s irrregular works 
dofeatod the allies for many months; and 
no regidar works have accomplished as 
much. The moral is not that fortification 
of a permanent kind is to be eschewed ; it 
is that permanent fortification, on worn- 
out systems, is not ns good as less ambitious 
defences may be, and requires a complete 
reform in this ago. The epoch of rifled 
cannon and of huge projectiles has come 
into existence since 1854-5; and it was, at 
first, supposed that the defensive power of 
fortresses would bo immensely diminished. 
The contrary, however, has been plainly the 
case. It was forgotton that tho defence 
might have ns powerful guns as tho attack, 
in the great mass of instances; and that it 
wns much aided by modern small arms ; and 
the failuro of fortresses in recent wars may 
usually bo traced to the essential defects of 
permanent fortification on the old lines. 
No doubt a few small places wore shelled, 
and made to yield, in a few hours, in the 
war of 1870; but, taken as a whole, the 
fortresses of Franco resisted quite as long 
as in the days of Marlborough ; and Paris 
completely bailied tho enemy, and succumbed 
not to attack, but to the stress of famine. 
The experiences, too, of the American War 
of 1861-65 are in tho samo direction. 

Apart from tho question, foreign to this 
work, of the strategic value of strong 
places under the peculiar conditions of 
modorn war, it has been now established 
that the attack of fortresses does not neces¬ 
sarily master the defonco ; that permanent 
fortification of the eighteenth century has 
become obsolete, and is of little use; and 
that it may bo inferior to extempore works, 
constructed, for the occasion, by capable 
men. This loads us to consider the im¬ 
portant subject, what permanent fortifica¬ 
tion ought to be; for it is idle to suppose 
that it could not be made more formidable 
than improvised defences. Major Clarke 
summarily condemns the whole system of 
structures and forts advocated by the school 
of which Brialmon is perhaps the leader. 
He considers them certain to prove costly 
failures. His scheme of permanent fortifi¬ 
cation on land is essentially a return to the 
great entrenched lines, of which Torres 
Yedras is the best known specimen, but 
brought up to the standard and the require¬ 
ments of the ago. Given a site chosen 
for strategic purposes, he would construct 
a series of powerfully armed redoubts, con¬ 
nected by field works, and not only small, 
but artificially screened from the view of 
the enemy; he would extend these over a 
prolonged space; and these should be the 
essential elements of a passive defence. 
But the defence should be active as long as 
possible; with this object, an artillery 
force and large bodies of troops should 
hold positions beyond the redoubts, to 
manoeuvre and fight; and the linos should bo 


connected by roads and railways, to make 
the communications of each part, and of the 
whole, easy. A huge entrenched camp, 
constructed upon these principles, would, 
doubtless, be a most important obstacle: 
very probably it could defy an assault; it 
might, perhaps, change the result of a cam¬ 
paign ; it certainly would delay an invasion; 
and it may prove to be the true type and 
model of permanent fortification on land, 
in war, though the question will still re¬ 
main, whether in most circumstances it 
could not be turned, or masked, and thus 
rendered useless, except so far as it might 
detain an enemy—the real object, we should 
remark, of Vauban, and of every engineer 
who has laboured in this field. 

Major Clarke adds a dissertation on coast 
defences, but we have no space loft to 
comment upon it. The conditions of the 
problem, he says with truth, have completely 
changed since the great war with Franco; 
ships cannot now cope with shore batteries ; 
and he has clearly shown, after a careful 
inquiry, that the armour-clad ships of every 
navy are unfit to contend with good coast de¬ 
fences. His ideal of fortification of this kind 
resembles that which he has beforo described; 
but its works must necessarily be more con¬ 
tracted ; and he has dwelt especially on the 
guns required to arm them. Major Clarko 
evidently thinks that our coast defences, 
constructed after the siogo of Sebastopol to 
protect our arsenals, are ill-designed ; but 
he does not disclose what ought to be kept 
a secret. Yet the subject is not, perhaps, 
of supreme importance: the power of Eng¬ 
land to defend her shores depends upon her 
command of the sea ; and were this lost or 
impaired, no coast defences could probably 
long avert a disaster. 

William O’ Connor Morris. 


French Fiction of To-day. By Mme. M. S. 

Van de Velde. In 2 vols. (Trisehler.) 
Mme. Van de Velde has written a book 
which is full of interest, ignorance, and 
information. Those who have little or no 
acquaintance with the work of contemporary 
French novelists will learn a great deal from 
her pages. She has really read the authors 
about whom she writes, and she writes about 
Zola, Daudet, Maupassant, Bourget, 
Cherbuliez, Theuriet, and Pierre Loti, 
among other writers who are certainly of 
importance, who are quite well known in 
this country by name, but (with tho excep¬ 
tion of the first two) often by name only. 
She also writes about Gustave Droz, 
Ludovie Halevy, “ Gyp,” and others, who, 
though of much less importance, are both 
interesting in themselves, and typical of 
much that is characteristically French and 
modern. She writes, too, about persons like 
Georges Ohnet, who, though of no import¬ 
ance whatever to the critic or the student of 
literature, are most valuable from the purely 
historical point of view, as showing—a point 
which Emile Hennequin insisted upon in his 
theory of scientific criticism—the qualities of 
the public which buys the immense editions. 

Mme. Van de Velde has a certain knack 
of stringing together her facts and opinions 
in a distinctly readable way. She tells us 
about authors and their books and 
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their houses and their friends, just like an 
intelligent woman with whom one is talking 
about literary people. Living in Paris, 
knowing the men she is writing about, she 
is able to give us a great many personal 
details which are very satisfactory to in¬ 
quisitive minds. Then she has none of that 
insularity which is so provoking in the 
ordinary Englishman who writes about 
foreign affairs. She is remarkably free 
from prudishness, and also from the foolish 
affectations of “emancipated women.” 
She neither shrieks nor swaggers; she writes 
of literature as literature, not ignoring the 
question of morality in connexion with 
works of art, but not reducing art to the 
level of a treatise on morality. According 
to her lights sho is always an honest critic. 

To write, however, a really good book, it 
is not enough to be honest and open-minded. 
One’s suspicion is aroused by the first two 
sentences of the proface. 

“For many years eminent men of letters in 
France have exhaustively reviewed contem¬ 
porary English and American fiction in such 
first-class magazines as La Rente ties Deux 
Monties, La Non relic Rente, and others equally 
well known. Copious extracts, sometimes com¬ 
plete translations, have made people across the 
Channel familiar with the works of E. Yates, 
Wilkie Collins, G. Eliot, Julia Kavanagh, T. 
Hardy, Bret Harte, G. Meredith, Whyte 
Melville, Henry James, William Black, Bhoda 
Broughton, T. B. Aldrich, and a host of others.” 

Now this is scarcely the list which a com¬ 
petent English critic would make of tho 
typical English and American novelists of 
the day, nor are the names arranged in 
precisely the order of merit or of demorit. 
Then, further, does Mme. Van do Velde 
really suppose that the average Frenchman, 
or even the highly cultured Frenchman, has 
ever so much as heard the names of Whyte 
Melville or Julia Kavanagh? I should 
bo surprised if he had hoard more than the 
name of even George Meredith. Passing 
on, I come to another significant and 
suspicious sentence on p. 7 : 

“ Our descendants will be able, by perusing 
Zola, Delpit, Daudet, Maupassant, Catulle 
Mendes, and their contemporaries, to recon¬ 
struct our epoch, to form a just idea of our 
generation.” 

Zola, Delpit, Daudet! This recalls to me 
a conversation I had not long since in 
France with a lady who was more than 
ordinarily acquainted with contemporary 
English literature. Wo had beon talking 
of Merodith, of Hardy, of Henry James: 
“ And Phillips, is thero not Phillips ? ” sho 
said, and sho referred me to the Tauchnitz 
immortality of As in a Looking-glass. 

After reading tho two sentences I havo 
quoted, I was not surprised to find that Mme. 
Van de Velde’s sense of proportion in regard 
to the authors sho discusses is somewhat 
peculiar. ChaptorV. deals with Georges Ohnet 
and Hector Malot. It covers forty pages, 
or exactly twice the space devoted to Guy 
de Maupassant. The analysis of M. Ohnet’s 
works—“It is not likely that La Grande 
Marniere or Lise Fleuron will live in tho 
future as classical representative French 
novels,” the author does confess—end-, 
thus: 

“ In summing up Georgo [sic] Obuct’s qualifi¬ 
cations as a writer of fiction, the impartial 


judgment must be that his novels are interest¬ 
ing and attractive to the majority of those wh° 
habitually read light literature, that women 
especially delight in them, with the conscious¬ 
ness that their partiality is one which they can 
openly confess, while at the samo time they 
satisfy a perfectly avowablo aspiration towards 
sentiment and idealised love.” 

What this astonishing sentence really 
implies is this, that M. Ohnet 1ms certain 
qualities of an unliterary kind which bring 
him a large number of readers. This is 
perfectly true ; but it might havo boen said 
(without anything about “avowablo aspira¬ 
tion” and “idealised love”), and so tho 
matter should have both begun and ended. 
Thero is really nothing moro to say. Why 
then givo us all these pages, all this 
analysis? In tho latter part of the chaptor, 
six of the pages allotted to M. Hector Malot 
are taken up with Vices Francois, a story which 
has no importance beyond tho fact that it 
is a version of the Dilko case. Mme. van 
do Velde herself sums up thus : 

“ When Hector Malot lent his pen to such n 
cause in the new departure of I'ic-s Francois, 
ho added nothing to his reputation as a man of 
letters.” 

Why then discuss tho matter ? Worse still, 
far worse, so bad indeed that tho nuthor 
feels obliged to apologise, is tho sixteen- 
page notice of a phantasm like “Ary 
Ecilaw,” tho pseudonymous and malicious 
author of Le Iloi de Thessalic, which no one 
ever supposed to have literary merit. The 
tail end of tho chapter is given to Mme. 
Adam, who is not, properly speaking, a 
novelist, and so need have no plaeo in the 
book at all. Onco brought into tho mixed 
company of theso two volumes, she should 
have had the place deserved by the most 
distinguished woman of contemporary 
Franco. 

Chaptor iv. of vol. ii. deals with Henri 
Lavedan and Catulle Mendes—a curious 
combination—and just about throe times as 
much space is given to the former as to the 
latter. M. Lavedan has written some pretty 
tales of no very great consequence, and 
thero is no harm in saying a good word for 
him, especially as his tales are virtuous; 
but conceive tho sensations of tho abonne of 
La Vie Parisienne, who chances to open one 
of these brilliant blue volumes and finds 
twenty-one pages all about Manchecourt ! 
As for the notico of M. Mendes, it is really 
well done on tho whole, with a singular 
freedom from proj udiee; but it contains a 
piece of sido-criticism which is moro utterly 
and incredibly absurd than anything elso in 
tho book. In spoalcing of Catullo Mendes 
Mine. Van do Velde says:— 

“Paul Hervicu and J. H. Rosny follow him 
closely, not because they servilely copy him, 
but on account of a same capacity for investing 
ideas with the magic of words.” 

Without taking M. Paul nervieu into con¬ 
sideration, imagine the idea of M. Rosny 
havingany relation whatover with M. Mendes, 
least of all in regard to tho “magicof words”! 
It would be about as reasonable to say that 
Mr. Frank Dauby’s clever realistic novel, A 
Jlabe in Bohemia, showed the special inlluence 
of Mr. Pater. M. Rosny is an extremely 
able writor, who will probably nevor really 
make his mark in France, simply because ho 
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is utterly lacking in that “ capacity for in¬ 
vesting ideas with the magic of words” 
which M. Catullo Mendes possesses to such a 
remarkable degroo. 

If this remark about M. Rosny touches 
the acme of absurdity, the meagre five-page 
notice of the Brothers de Goncourt reaches 
tho height of inj ustiee. In many ways the 
two most important figures in modern French 
prose, Mme. Van de Velde merely “ finds it 
impossible to pass [them] absolutely without 
mention.” This is all she says about the 
novels which M. Edmond de Goncourt has 
written since the death of his brother : 


“ La Faustine [sir], the story of an actress, and 
('hrrie. are both weak and dull; Les Frirrs 
Zemt/ano [sir] alone retain some of the vitality 
which characterised Renee Manpirin [sir], whose 
illness and death occupy one third of the book.” 
All one can say of this farrago of nonsense 
is that a person capable of writing such a 
sentence could alone be capable of forming 
such an opinion. Aktiiur Symons. 


Some Distinguished Indian JVomen. By Mrs. 

E. F. Chapman. (W. H. Allen.) 

There is, it may be safely said, no civilised 
society in which women havo had a worse 
time than that of the Hindus. In spite of 
all that the enthusiastic Colonel Tod has 
said of Rajput chivalry, the sonse of respect 
for maternity, and of pity and tenderness 
for tho infirm, belongs not to the natural 
man, and is not evolved by Oriental breeding. 
It may be that the little book whose title 
appears above may seem to throw a certain 
amount of illustrative light on the causes of 
this ; for it confirms tho common remark that 
Hindu women, and their Muslim sisters 
also, alike in virtue and in mental force, havo 
always proved formidable competitors to 
the stronger sox. It is, therefore, perhaps 
as much to instinctive dread of female merit 
as to a moro spirit of domineering that we 
must attribute the systematic oppression, as 
well as repression, with which Hindu 
women have long been treated. But the 
most galling part of the yoke seems to be 
tho pretence of contempt with which it is 
pressed down upon tho necks of the sufferers. 
During her husband’s lifetime the Hindu 
woman is apparently regarded as an 
objectionable animal, and only tolerated 
as one endures a necessary evil. When he 
dies she receives—so one of them has said 
—“the abuse and hatred of the community 
as the greatest criminal upon whom Heaven’s 
judgment has beon pronounced.” Mrs. 
Chapman is of opinion that it will take 
years of education and exporionce to 
counteract in tho minds of average Hindus 
tho belief of their superiority to women. 
The studont of history—aided by her—will 
hope for better things. Many instances are 
on record in which Hindu women havo 
shown themselves superior to tho average 
men and oven to the heroes of their age and 
country. It has been the object of Mrs. 
Chapman, in the pretty little book under 
notice, to show that this is by no means a 
thing of the past; and to cite names of 
Hindu ladies of our own time worthy to be 
named with those of Sita and Sakuntala ; 
of tho Rani Durgavati of Mandla ; and of 
Rupmati, tho Malwa Lucretia, whose poems 
have livod three hundred years. 
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In a pleasant Introduction tlie author 
generalises the subject and mentions soveral 
Hindu ladies who are taking a prominent 
part in society. In the body of her work 
she gives special accounts of fivo more—two 
being Maratha, two Bengali, and one 1’arsi 
—by whom the cause has been and still is 
daily advanced. Anandabai, the female 
physician, has indeed passed away, and 
one of the Bengali ladies has sunk into a 
too early grave; but the work of the one 
and the well-earned fame of the other 
remain as a call to survivors, wlule they 
score the rocks of time with the high-water 
mark of modern Indian intellect. That the 
daughter of a Calcutta Babu should, before 
she was of age, have produced a quantity 
of really good English verse and prose, good 
translations of Hugo, and a passable novel 
of French life, seems enough to throw even 
the brilliant Marie Bashkirtseff into a certain 
degree of shade. Of tlio remaining “ dis¬ 
tinguished women ” one is a princess, whose 
appearance in England was one of the events 
of the jubilee year; and two are eminent for 
an onergj' and learning that would have been 
remarkable in any sex, age, or country. 

In concluding, let us respectfully offer one 
word of warning, which enthusiastic ladies 
may repel as the suggestion of unregenerato 
man, but which deserves reconsideration 
from the points of view afforded alike by 
honour and prudence. The reformers of 
Indian social life should be careful not to 
strain their opportunities. It is a good 
thing that the secluded women of the East 
should have the medical attendance of 
skilled female practitioners; but it is not 
so well if under this guise the patients are 
persuaded to desert their homes and abandon 
their national creeds. What would the 
British husband think of a Hindu who 
should abuse his hospitality by endeavour¬ 
ing to take his wife and daughters to live 
at Benares in the practico of polygamy and 
the worship of idols ? Yet that would only 
be a fair retaliation if our fair medical 
missionaries are to be allowed to baptize 
while they bathe, and write their prescrip¬ 
tions on the fly-leaf of a tract. Anandabai 
abandoned her husband, went to the United 
States, became a Christian, graduated as a 
physician, and died before she was thirty. 
One cannot but think of Lord Houghton’s 
lines about “ a man’s best things,” and ask 
if it docs not hold good of woman also. 
Nothing could have a more blighting effect 
upon the cause of social reform in India 
than a belief that Zenana-visiting led 
women to neglect their homes. Yet we 
trace in this book some tendency towards a 
courso of conduct which might make the 
Hindus suppose that the dominant class 
treated them dishonourably; and nothing 
could more cause the enemy to blaspheme. 

H. G. Keene. 


A GERMAN HISTORY OF SPAIN IN T1IE FOUR¬ 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

Geschielde Spaniens, vornehmlich im 14. 
Jahrhundert. Von Dr. Friedrich Wilhelm 
Schirrmacher. (Gotha.) 

Dr. Schirrmacher has followed up his Ge- 
schiclite Castiliens im 12. und 13. Jahrhundert 
(see Academy, Vol. XX., p. 487, December 


31, 1881) with an equally interesting volume 
on the fourteenth century—beginning from 
the reign of Pedro III. of Aragon, 127G, 
down to the death of Pedro the Cruel, 
March 13, 13(59. 

The work is distinguished by all tho 
good qualities of its predecessor. Tho 
period treated of is even better adapted 
to bring out the merits of Dr. Schirrmacher’s 
style and method. The epoch is that of 
tho full efflorescence of chivalry, when its 
maxims were really a power in the world, 
and tho conduct of kings and nobles was more 
or less influenced by its conventional code 
of honour. The ago is peculiarly suited to tho 
picturesque historian: tho age of the Sicilian 
Vespers, of the battles of tho Salado, of 
Cressy, Poitiers, and Navarette, of the life 
of the Black Prince, and of Don Pedro of 
C’astille himself, with the strange vicissitudes 
of his life and his tragic end. Tlieso and 
other events, as far as they touch on Spanish 
history, arc clearly and forcibly depicted by 
Dr. Schirrmacher. If we place him among 
tho picturesque, instead of among tho 
philosophic historians, it is only because, 
though he tells, and tolls well, the story 
of events, he seldom pauses to trace them 
to their hidden causes. He is accurate 
as well as picturesque; he writes directly 
from the best Spanish, Catalan, Arabic, 
French, and English, contemporary sources; 
he is familiar with the proceedings of 
tho Cortes; ho weighs tho worth of each 
writer, and of each class of evidence, and 
forms his own opinion thereon. Tho only 
marks of carelessness that we have dis¬ 
covered are the too frequent misprints in the 
Latin and Spanish of tho notes, especially 
in the appendices; but this is comparatively 
a trifling matter. Here and there a docu¬ 
ment is overlooked which might have added 
a still brighter colour to his narrative— e.g., 
in the matter of tho duel between Charles 
of Anjou and Pedro III., he seems to bo 
unawaro that Don Pedro did actually go to 
Bordeaux in the disguise of a horse-dealer, 
and rido round tho lists at midnight, thus 
saving his conscience. Of Pedro the Cruel, 
Dr. Schirrmacher takes, on the whole, a more 
favourable view than do most of the older 
historians. He dilates upon his indulgence 
to his half-brothers in the early part of his 
reign, and maintains that Ayala’s evidence 
in the Cronica, written at the command of 
Don Enrique of Trastamara, is not to be 
depended on; and he supports this 
view in an appendix by a comparison 
with the Ahreriada, which ho considers 
to be an early draft of the longer 
chronicle. He acquits Don Pedro of the 
murder of his queen, Dona Blanca. In a 
Catalan document, printod in 1888, on the 
proposal of a marriage between Maria de 
Padilla’s son and an Infanta of Aragon in 
1362, Don Pedro asserts that he had married 
Maria, not only before his marriage with 
Dona Blanca, but again after her death. 
Our author believes that all, or nearly all, 
the executions of Don Pedro were merited, 
and that the punishment was not more 
severe than that made legal by the Cortes 
of Alcala in 1348. But, granting this, the 
fact still remains that these executions were 
done without a shadow of a trial, often when 
the victim had appeared in confidence before 


the king; that they were done by his 
express order, by his immediate attendants, 
and almost in his presence, and in haste, 
thus depriving them of all character and 
value as judicial acts. 

It is unfair to require of an author more 
than he professes to give. He should be 
tried by his own standard, and can be con¬ 
demned only if ho fail to reach that. Dr. 
Schirrmacher certainly attains the former. 
Ho is for this period in German what Prescott 
has hitherto been in English for the reigns 
of Ferdinand and Isabella and of Philip H.; 
and there is no better history for the general 
reader than those. But still there are some 
points in the history on which our author 
has not perhaps sufliciently insisted. The 
history of Spain and of Spanish institutions 
is one of continually arrested development. 
It is impossible to say what kind of Roman- 
Gothic kingdom might have been formed in 
Spain, parallel to the Carolingian monarchy 
in France ; but all chance of such formation 
on normal lines was cut short by the invasion 
and conquests of the Arabs. So, too, feudal¬ 
ism, except in parts of Catalonia, never 
attained its full development in Spain. It 
remained there in a state of arrested growth. 
It did not wholly assimilate, nor supersede, 
tho older tribal clannish state of society 
which long remained in the north. And if 
thereby Spain escaped some of the worst 
abuses of the feudal system, if the institu¬ 
tion of tho behetria was beneficial to the 
lower vassals and to the labourer, this 
faculty of changing and choosing lords 
served as a cloak for treason in the case of 
the nobility and higher vassals of the Crown, 
and many of tho disasters of this period 
were aggravated by it. So, too, the early 
establishment of payment to the deputies, 
of which the first traces appear in 1250, and 
tho demand for which appears in the Cortes 
of Valladolid, 1351, led to their complete 
subjection to the Crown, and consequent 
uselessness and ultimate extinction. Matters 
like those aro not quite sufficiently noticed; 
and they are perhaps purposely avoided. 
This history, as it stands, should be a 
favourite with all who love to read the story 
of events, told in a clear and picturesque 
manner, where accuracy is not sacrificed to 
brilliancy. 

Wentworth Webster. 


new NOVELS. 

Caspar Brooke's Daughter. By Adeline Ser¬ 
geant. In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Man's Conscience. By Avery Macalpine. 

In 2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

Dorrie. By William Tirebuck. (Longmans.) 
Was He Justified ? By C. J. Wills. (Spencer 
Blackett.) 

In a Canadian Canoe, $c. By Barry Pain. 
(Henry.) 

jihe Haunted House in Berkeley Square. By 
Edric Vredenburg. (Trisehler.) 

The Sandclijf Mystery. By Scott Graham. 

(Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier.) 

A Doubting Heart. By Annie Keary. (Mac¬ 
millans.) 

Miss Adeline Sergeant is generally a 
pure and healthy writer, and there is much 
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that is graceful and sympathetic in Caspar 
llrooh 's Daughter. Brooke is a literary man 
who has married a woman of title. An 
estrangement arises soon after their union, 
through the mistaken jealousy of the wife. 
They separate, and their ono child, a girl 
named Lesley, is sent to a French convent. 
Tho story opens when she leaves, at the age 
of nineteen, a tall, refined, and beautiful 
maiden. It has been arranged that she is 
to spend one year with her father, the next 
with her mother, and then to choose between 
the two. She loarns from her mothor tho 
miserable story of her long separation. A 
very brief experience of her father convinces 
her that he is a man not only of deep cul¬ 
ture but of noble instincts, and that he is 
not to blame for the misunderstanding with 
her mother. Caspar Brooke has found leisure 
from his writings to do a great deal towards 
elevating the working men and women of 
North London, and Lesley discovers that 
those among whom he has long unselfishly 
laboured cherish for him a deep all'oction 
and esteem. By-aiul-by the wife comes to 
divine the samo facts for herself; and mainly 
through tho happy influence of Lesley, the 
lives of her parents become once more 
united. This work lifts the veil from much 
that is pitiful and painful in the lot of 
the London poor, and it is calculated to do 
considerable good in eliciting a helpful 
sympathy with their woes. Its interest is 
by no means exhausted in its plot; it is a 
novel to ponder over. 

A Man's Conscience transplants us to other 
scenes. Mr. Avery Macalpine shows us a 
young English aristocrat working as a 
farmer in the backwoods of America. To 
the horror of his worldly-minded mother he 
falls in love with Millieent Alastair, the 
lovely daughter of as uncouth and uncanny 
a Scot as ever went out to the Far West. 
The worst of it is that Godfrey’ Alleyne is 
half pledged to an English girl of his own 
rank, and a kinswoman, Gwendolen Alleyne. 
In a strait betwixt two, it is here where his 
conscience comes into play. Gwendolen 
heroically tells him to follow it, even to his 
marriage with her rival if it should be 
necessary; but Godfrey’s mother, Lady 
Galbraith, goes out to tho States, and abso¬ 
lutely forbids tho prairie flower to dare to 
think of her son. A good deal of trouble 
ensues on all hands. Eventually, Godfrey, 
who succeeds to the title and ostates of 
Galbraith, marries Gwendolen, and Milly 
pairs off with a parson who has beon very 
attentive to her during her illness. The 
author furnishes some striking pictures of 
Transatlantic scenery, and also describes 
vividly tho course of a Western storm. We 
like him better on this ground than when 
discussing social aud political theories. 

Mr. Tirebuck’s Dorrie is an extremely 
touching and realistic picture of Liverpool 
life. It is impossible not to feel a certain 
sympathy with his heroine, Dorinda Holt, 
though her conduct on more than one 
occasion appears to be foolish and indis¬ 
creet. Her experiences in some of the music- 
hall dens and other infamous places are very 
powerfully told ; and the book shows what 
a vast remedial work of a social and moral 
character still remains to be achieved in our 


large towns. Tl. o story attaching to Dome’s 
birth is interesting and well wrought out. 
She is the illegitimate daughter of one of 
the wealthiest of Liverpool merchants. But 
her mother early put her away from her— 
for ever as she thought. Tho warning 
injunction, “Be sure your sin will find you 
out,” once more holds good, however; and 
mothor and child aro brought together after 
the strangest vicissitudes. But they are 
only rounitod in death, for both expire under 
tragical circumstances. Mr. Tirobuok writes 
vigorously, and his story is certainly ono of 
profound human interest. 

Whether the question asked of Mr. 
Wills’s hero, ICas lie Justified? bo answered 
in the affirmative or negative, wo scarcely 
think the author himself was justified in the 
publication of his work. It is a nauseating 
record of lust and crime ; and if—as Mr. 
Wills seems to indicate in his Prologue— 
certain qualities are transmitted by ancestors 
to succeeding generations, nothing decisive 
in this respect can be affirmed concerning 
tho central figure of his story. Robert 
L’Estrango takes his beautiful young Jezebel 
of a wife out to sea and drowns her, when 
ho discovers that sho has been a nobleman’s 
mistress before her marriage. But in this 
case tho woman had actually sinned; in 
the case of L’Estrange’s ancestor described 
in the Prologue, the wife had only been 
suspected of infidelity. Her husband 
starved her to death believing in her guilt; 
and when he afterwards discovered her inno¬ 
cence, ho committed suicide over her remains 
in the fami[y vault. 

Mr. Barry Pain has a decided sense of 
humour, and a hearty laugh may be got out 
of his stories and sketches. In a Canadian 
Canoe consists of a series of fragmentary 
papers, half essay and half story. The 
author now and again gives utterance to a 
pretty conceit, as when he remarks that 

“ Music is masculine, Art is feminine, and 
Poetry is tlieir child. The baby Poetry will 
play with any one ; but its parents observe the 
division of sexes. I suppose you know that 
Art and Music are separated now. They some¬ 
times meet, but they never speak.” 

There is occasionally an American touch in 
his humour. For example : 

“ A man made himself believe that he loved 
Bradelby’s sister, and ho never got any better. 
He just pined away and married her. Perhaps 
you don't realise what that means—but you 
never met Bradelby’s sister.” 

The best things in tho volume are tho 
classical burlesques grouped under tho 
titlo of “Tho Nino Muses minus One.” 
They' aro really clover and full of esprit. 
The author also happily hits off the man 
with a “ cause.” “ He was something— 
one of those things that make a man want 
to lead a higher life, and collar most of the 
conversation.” The whole volume is ex¬ 
cellent fooling, with here and there a dash 
of wisdom. We shall be curious to see 
what Mr. 1’aiu does when ho deviates into 
sober senso. 

Nothing can be said from the literary 
point of view for The Haunted House in 
Berkeley Square. It is a shilling shocker 
dealing with hypnotism and somnambulism, 
and there is ono ghastly incident recorded. 


We presume there is a market for such 
stories, otherwise they would scarcely be 
written and published. 

A new edition has been called for of Miss 
Keary’s beautiful story, A Doubting Heart. 
It was the last work of this lamented author; 
and it reveals all her careful and delicate 
workmanship, though with a distinct 
reminiscence of a greater writer, Jane 
Austen. 

A cheap edition is also published of The 
Sandclijf Mystery, by Scott Graham. It is a 
well constructed story, and the mystery 
which attaches to the death of the Countess 
of Manorbior is maintained almost to the 
last. Apart from this tragedy, the novel is 
ono of undoubted interest, and it is written 
with some skill. 

G. Bauxett Smith. 


SOME BOOKS ON SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 
The English Brpuhlir. By W. J. Linton. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Kinchin Parkes. (Sonnenschein.) Tho English 
lit /midic was issued, in varying forms, during 
the years lNol-oo. It was one of the numorous 
small papers which, ever since Socialism and 
Parliamentary Reform were agitated, have 
been appealing and disappearing with astonish¬ 
ing rapidity. Robert Owen was responsible for 
several; Mr. George Jacob Holycake has started 
many. It seemed necessary that not only every 
“ism,” but every shade and variety of the 
“ism,” should be represented in the weekly, 
monthly, or quarterly press. Many of these 
little serials have been foolish enough in both 
design and execution ; but a few contain some of 
the best work of brilliant men and women, who 
have since distinguished themselves in litera¬ 
ture, art, and politics. The English Republic 
is one of these ; and, in the case of Mr. Linton, 
must be mimed this further merit, that he has 
never turned his back on his old principles. So 
far from being ashamed of what he preached 
when he was young, he has now expressly 
declared to Mr. Parkes that, 1 ‘ though there is 
much he would wish bettered in its expression, 
there is nothing he has written during a literary 
liie of half a century' that ho would recant.” 
Mr. Linton's character is well expressed by Mr. 
Parkes when he says: “ His was a large nature; 
and the art of engraving was never a mero 
profession with him, but part of his life, just 
as was his love of liberty and of poetry.” Here¬ 
in we see one great secret of his success. To 
Mr. Linton’s acuteness as a thinker the present 
volume is strong testimony. From the Radical 
standpoint, he judged well the needs of tho 
hour when he wrote; and it is a significant fact 
for people who boast of “ progress ” that the 
needs of the present hour are such as to make 
the reprint timely. Mr. Linton’s protest was 
largely against “ Christian ” Socialism, and it is 
at least as effective against its successor— 
“ State ” Socialism. Not that Mr. Linton is 
such an individualist as, say, Mr. Auberon 
Herbert. He believes (unless, indeed, the work¬ 
ing of the Education Act has changed his view's) 
in the State control of education. And the 
education he would advocate is not merely the 
reading, writing, and arithmetic which the 
State has for some time been trying to teach 
to the children of poor people, but includes for 
all classes “the cultivation of the moral and 
religious sentiment ” as well as “ explanations 
of the divine laws of duty.” School Boards as 
at present constituted could hardly take these 
things in hand. Here and there in the a writ¬ 
ings is extravagance of statement, i for 
example, where Mr. Linton speaks of Fou. .lias 
pne who “ boldly offers to be pander to all and. 
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any of tlie lusts of man.” Such instances are, 
however, more rare in Mr. Linton’s writings 
than in the writings of most propagandists. 
His level is usually higher. For example : 

“ Why want you freedom for yourself r As a 
mere personal gain r Nay, but as the ground in 
which you may grow to your fullest height of 
uprightest manhood. ” (p. 117). 

“ Swindling is a shabbier sort of stealing ” 
(P- ID- 

“ Equality and freedom are but means, not 
ends; their true significance the unchecked oppor¬ 
tunity of growth ” (p. 201). 

“ There is yet work and worth before us ” 
(p. 201). 

These are sentiments worthy of Mazzini—his 
friend and a contributor to the Eru/liah Hc/adiHr. 
The definition of liberty as “the unchecked 
opportunity for growth ” should stand with 
the often quoted definitions of John Stuart 
Mill and Herbert Spencer. Mr. Parkes has 
been judicious in the introduction he has written 
and the selection he has made ; but we are not 
sure that his arrangement is the best. We 
think the original order should have been 
followed and the division into chapters dispensed 
with. We hope the book will be widely circu¬ 
lated, for it is full of ideas which the social 
reformers of our duy would do well to “ read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest.” 

Our Fields and Cities; or Misdirected 
Industry. By Scrivener C. Scrivener. (Fisher 
Unwin.) The measure of this book can be 
taken from its motto, “ Latifundia perdidere 
Italian] ex provincine.” After chapters on the 
Trentside, Notts, Lincolnshire, and Hertford¬ 
shire, the author discovers that “ something is 
terribly far wrong.” Fourteen more chapters 
treat, among many other subjects, of socialistic 
distribution of the land, of tithes, foreign 
trade, game-preservation, markets, and the 
decay of agriculture. This is a tolerable list of 
subjects to expound in 173 pages; and, 
naturally, sarcasm, denunciation, and a few 
stiitistics form the chief weapons in the author’s 
armoury. He has sneers for almost everyone, 
and for many institutions, for tradesmen, 
civilisation, farmers, clergy, churchyards, New 
River shareholders, horse dealers, even for the 
Merchant Tailors, merely because they happen 
to own a village school and do their duty by 
annually visiting it. His vigorous style may be 
exemplified by (p. 15) “Economy and 

Christianity ! The one is a fraud; the other, 
as now presented to mankind, is cant, the 
second power of a lie.” Again (p. 18), in some 
strictures on the absence of gentlemen’s seats 
in the Fens, he says “the absence of country 
gentlemen means the absence of a certain 
amount of valethood and flunkeyism, from 
which, I think, the Fen districts enjoy a blessed 
immunity.” Offences against good taste, 
solecisms, and bad grammar abound. Here is 
a hunch easily gathered—“going for it”; 
“ summoning one of its own bishops, he of 
Lincoln to wit” ; “ Mr. Gitfins ” (presumably 
for the statist Mr. Giffen;) “ you and your 
friends”; “we and herself.” For a choice 
specimen of Carlylese the following may be 
selected : 

“Over the Huntingdon shire ground, where the 
shoe-stitchers have extended— in fact, just within 
the boundary of Northamptonshire—the thousand 
and a few working people want light in the street; 
they think the community at large should pay for 
lamps and paraffin oil, express themselves in 
procession of torchlights. Respectability expresses 
itself on horseback, quite accidentally going out on 
urgent business there—tries to ride through pro¬ 
cession-fails—returns curicolling [sic] on horse, 
too young for the business, sadder and wiser. 
Respectability ignoring its best friend has been 
observed of able editors in times past.” 

Mr. Scrivener’s grievances seem to be that th® 
land is not nationalised; as he expresses it, h® 


wishes “for municipalisation of the 1 md,” and 
for all governors to be removable at the 
people’s pleasure. Tithes are to be devoted to 
“reconstructing society on a co-operative 
basis.” Usury, i.e., money at interest, is his 
special bugbear. There is too much pasture 
land (“partridge prairie” is his elegant 
phrase), and all arable land ought to be 
cultivated from twenty-one to twenty-four 
inches in depth. These measures do not sound 
very attractive. Farmers and owners of land 
may be trusted to know their own interests, 
and the imperial welfare in the opinion of most 
men is not served by promoting a nation of 
small freeholders. Denunciation, however 
scathing, will certainly not stop the influx of 
villagers into large cities. The “perfumed 
seigneurs who retire to the clubs and drink 
deeply ” perhaps carry- on the government of 
the country, as a whole, better than the 
removable governors of Mr. Scrivener’s ideal 
State. But it is needless to pursue the subject. 
This dull, pretentious, vulgar, and profane book 
may be discussed with one more citation. Let 
asparagus eaters tremble. Under the new 
Municipal Republic, what will be their fate r 

“ Of all the vulgar sights to be seen in this vulgar 
1 society’ ’ of ours, I do not know one that grieves 
me more, as sheer snobbish vulgarity, than that of 
a perfumed seigneur taking what he—poor thing 
—thinks the delicate morsel of the purple tip from 
a frightful drumstick. These poor effeminate 
creatures have never tasted the full flavour of 
preen asparagus, and befool themselves with the 
idea that, because the ‘ common herd ’ cannot 
afford to pay five or feu shillings for a farthing’s 
worth of delusion, asparagus is a useful article to 
enable them to assume the manners of a Cromwell, 
while they have the brain of a baboon.” 

Tries ut Truth. By Arnold White. (Isbister.) 
Mr. Arnold White says that these essays, most of 
which are reprinted, with alterations, from the 
Echo, “ are not intended for experts, but for 
thoughtful people.” This is not very kind to 
the experts, though no doubt they deserve, it. 
Even some of the thoughtful people, however, 
may- find Mr. White not very helpful, and pos¬ 
sibly may’be irritated by the calm confidence with 
which lie expresses strong opinions on very dif¬ 
ficult questions. The sterilisation of the unfit to 
be secured by changes in the marriage laws and 
otherwise ; the necessity of refusing admittance 
to foreign immigrants arriving without means or 
baggage ; the founding of small colonial settle¬ 
ments whither to send our surplus agricultural 
population; the proper direction of charity-, 
drink, over-crowding, the poor law, and 
General Booth’s scheme—these are some of the 
subjects on which Mr. White writes a series of 
brief, earnest, and dogmatic essays. 

We may briefly notice some more volumes of 
Messrs. Nonnenschein’s “ Social Science ” series. 
Mr. Herbert M. Thompson describes his essay, 
The Purse ami the. Conscience, as an attempt to 
show the connexion between economics and 
ethics. The principle “of applying ethical 
considerations to economic problems, and bring¬ 
ing ethical tests to bear where matters of 
economic conduct come in question,” does in all 
conscience need enforcing, and Mr. Thompson 
indicates some important cases of its application 
in a very temperate argument and with well- 
chosen illustrations. It is a good principle, but 
there is some danger that it should be got hold 
of by the wrong people. It is a principle of 
action; and the less that the economist, as econo¬ 
mist, has to do with action the better. When 
everybody does exactly what he ought to do, 
we may celebrate the union between ethics and 
economics. In the meantime there is every 
reason, on the economist’s side, at any rate, 
for rigorously maintaining their separation. 

M. Lafargue and others who build revolu¬ 
tionary structures on the doctrine of the 
qnciept collective ownership of lan4 woul4 


profit greatly by a study of M. Fustel de 
Coulanges’s essay on The Oriyin of Property in 
Land, a translation of which, by Mrs. Ashley’, 
together with an introductory chapter by Prof. 
W. J. Ashley on the English manor, has also 
appeared in Sonnenschein’s Social Science series. 
Never did theory seem more firmly established 
than that of collective ownership till it was 
subjected to the destructive criticism of M. 
Fustel de Couhinges. In the course of his 
great work on the history of political institu¬ 
tions, which, though cut short by his premature 
death, has raised him to a chief place among 
modern historians, he had occasion to examine 
the authorities out of which Von Maurer and 
others constructed the famous Marlyentmen- 
schaft; and ho came to the conclusion that the 
evidence gave not the slightest support to the 
theory. In this essay-, which originally ap¬ 
peared in the llcnte des Quest inns Ilistoriyues, 
lie brings together the results of his inquiry-. 
He follows Von Maurer and his disciples 
through their citations, and shows with an 
almost cruel care that they have misunderstood, 
misquoted, and misapplied the texts on which 
they have relied. He does not dispose of the 
collective theory. He professes that his aim is 
not to combat it, but merely to examine the 
authorities on which it has been based. Yet if 
the theory is to survive his attack, it will have 
to be restated in fresh terms, qualified in many 
ways, and supported by new evidence. The 
question is, indeed, a gravo one, and M. Fustel 
de Coulanges has at least shown that it is yet 
unanswered. As Prof. Ashley says :—- 
“The history of the mark has served Mr. George 
ns a basis for the contention that the common 
ownership of land is the only natural condition of 
things; to Sir I lenry- Maine it has suggested the 
precisely opposite conclu, ion that the whole move¬ 
ment of civilisation has been from common owner¬ 
ship to private. Such arguments are alike worth¬ 
less if the mark never existed.” 

Crime and its Causes. By William Douglas 
Morrison. It is a common and comfortable 
theory that crime diminishes with the spread of 
education, and no doubt the statistics of crime 
seem to support the theory-. Mr. Morrison 
shows that it is unfounded. Whether we com- 
j are the number of grave offences committed or 
t lie total number of convictions, crime has kept 
pace with the population during the last twenty 
years. And not in England only-, but in 
France, in Germany, in the United States, and 
in Australia crime appears to be on the increase. 
This being so, there are few subjects more 
worthy of investigation than the causes of 
crime, and at the same time there are few on 
which it is more useless to reason without a 
sufficient basis of facts. Fortunately, the facts 
are being laboriously collected by an army of 
inquirers, tho Italians leading the way. They 
have enabled Mr. Morrison to bring together 
many interesting reflections on the causes of the 
crime, and his own experience as a prison 
chaplain gives weight to his opinions on the 
treatment of criminals. Hardly any conclusions 
can be safely drawn from the curious facts 
which he quotes with regard to the relation to 
crime of climate and the seasons; and the 
evidence as to its connexion with mental and 
bodily disease is conflicting, and as yet not 
very valuable. But he is probably- right in his 
argument that neither actual destitution nor 
poverty counts for much among the causes, that 
is, the direct causes, of crime, and that the only 
hope of diminishing the habitual criminal 
population is to lessen the number of recruits, 
most of whom are to be found among lads 
between tho ages of sixteen and twenty-one. 
Mr. Morrison’s book does not carry us very far, 
but it forms a very good introduction to the 
subject. 

Of Miss Beatrice Potter’s work on The 
Co-iperutirc Mnrcjneut , ip Great ' Britain, we 
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can speak in terms of almost unqualified praise. 
Co-operation has suffered a good deal from 
the somewhat indiscriminate enthusiasm of its 
admirers, and there was much need for a calm 
and sympathetic account of its history, its 
present position, and its prospects. Such an 
account Miss Potter has given. Sho treats the j 
movement “ as one aspect of that larger move¬ 
ment towards an industrial democracy which 
has characterised tho history of the British 
working-class of tho nineteenth century.” Its 
importance does not lie in tho extent of the 
field which it covers. At present, indeed, it 
touches only an insignificant part of the 
national industry, and, as Miss Potter shows, 
there are clear limits to its indefinite extension. 
But its field of influence is great and indefinite. 
For the moral qualities necessary for a fully- 
developed democracy are those which the small 
band of co-operators have displayed; and the 
progress of democracy will be in proportion to 
the extent in which their methods and experi¬ 
ence are introduced into the administration of 
the parish, the municipality, the county, and 
the state. Miss Potter appears to us to have 
looked at her subject from the right point. 
Certainly no better account of co-operation has 
yet been written. 

We have before us another volume on the 
mmc subject, The Co-o/ieraiire Muctmml To¬ 
day, by Mr. G. J. Holyoake (Methuen’s series 
of “ Social Questions of To-day ”). It shows 
co-operation as seen by an enthusiastic co- 
operator, whoso early enthusiasm has not been 
abated by the many disappointments which the 
movement has experienced. It contains inter¬ 
esting matter, but on the whole it is not a very 
valuable contribution to the literature of the 
subject. There is an insufficient sense of 
proportion in Mr. Holyoake’s judgments, and 
he suffers much from the rhetorical bias. 


NOTES A ND NEWS. 

Messrs. Sampson Low will be the English 
publishers of the new Riverside edition of the 
works of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, in four¬ 
teen volumes, ten for the prose and four for the 
poems, illustrated with four portraits. Dr. 
Holmes has himself annotated the poems, and 
hag written new prefaces for several of the 
prose volumes, each of which will have its own 
index. There will be a large paper edition. 

A second supplement to Mr. Whitley Stokes’s 
edition of the Am/In-Indian Codes is now in 
type, and will be published next month by tho 
Clarendon Press. It contains the now Code of 
the Law of Guardian and Ward (Act viii. of 
1890), and the legislation and judicial decisions 
(so far as they aft'cct the other Codes) from 
May 31, 1889, to May 31, 1891. 

An elaborate History of the British Standing 
Army is in preparation by Col. Walton, and 
will be published by Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Triibner & Co. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. have in the press a 
selection of Waterloo Letters, consisting of corre¬ 
spondence, hitherto unpublished, bearing on 
the operations of the 16th, 17th, and 18th of 
June, 181.3. by officers who served in the cam¬ 
paign. The volume has been edited, with 
explanatory notes, by Major-General H. T. 
Siborne, and will be illustrated with numerous 
plans of the battlefield. 

The same publishers announce a drawing¬ 
room edition of Mr. Lewis Morris’s A Vision of 
Saints, with twenty full-page illustrations from 
the old masters and from contemporary por¬ 
traits. 

Mr. Hall Caine’s new romance, The Scape¬ 
goat —the scene of which is laid in Morocco—• 
will be published by Mr. Heinemann, in two 
volumes, on Wednesday next, September 23. 
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The O’Ciery is preparing for press a work 
on The Making of Italy, which will shortly be 
published by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Triibner 
& Co. 

Messrs. Swan Soxnex.sfiiein & Co. will 
publish next month a llroiriting Cyclopaedia, 
by Dr. Edward Berdoe, one of the most active 
members of tho Browning Society. This 
volume will deal with the whole of the poet’s 
works, and will contain a commentary on eveiy 
poem, with explanations of all obscurities and 
difficulties arising from the historical allusions, 
legends, classical and archaic phraseology, and 
curious out-of-the-way terminology which 
make Browning so difficult for the ordinary 
reader. The book will be published simul¬ 
taneously in Ameiiea by Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co. 

Messrs. Sampson Low announce a new 
series by representative men in the Church of 
England, and in the chief branches of Noncon¬ 
formity, which will bo published under the 
general title of “ Preachers of the Age.” The 
volumes will each contain some twelve or four¬ 
teen sermons or addresses specially chosen or 
written for tho series, with photogravure por¬ 
traits reproduced, in most instances, from un¬ 
published photographs. It is also proposed to 
add to each volume a bibliography of all the 
books published by tho author. The following 
volumes have already been arranged for.— 
Taring Theology, by the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury; The Com/tiering Christ, and other Sermons, 
by the Rev. Dr. Alexander Mnelnren, of Man¬ 
chester ; I ’erlinm Cruris, by the Bishop of Derry; 
Ethical Christianity, by the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes; Sermons, by Canon W. J. Knox- 
Little, of Worcester ; Tight, and Trace, and other 
Sermons, by the Rev. Dr. Henry R. Reynolds, 
President of Cheshuut College ; Faith ami Duty, 
and other Sermons, by the Rev. Dr. A. M. 
Fairbuim, Principal of Mansfield College, 
Oxford ; Plain Wards on (treat Themes, by the 
Rgv. Dr. J. Oswald Dykes, Principal of the 
English Presbyterian College, London; Sermons, 
by the Bishop of Ripon; Sermons, by the Rev. 
C. H. Spurgeon, Pastor of the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle; Agoniae Christi, by the Very Rev. 
Dr. William Lefroy, Dean of Norwich ; and 
Sermons, by tho Rev. Handley C. G. Monle, 
Principal of Ridley Hall, Cambridge. 

Messrs. Eyre & Stottiswoode have in the 
press The Law in the J’rophits, by the Rev. Dr. 
Stanley Leathes. 

Messrs. Williams & Norgate are about to 
publish, in connexion with Messrs. W. Hodge 
& Co., of Glasgow, a series of volumes of old 
Scottish poetry, under tho title of “ The 
Abbotsford Series.” Among tho contents of 
the first volume will bo selections from Thomas 
the Rhymer, Blind Harry’s Chronicle, Andrew 
of Winton, &c. 

Mr. Alfred Beaten’s Illustrated Mcin<vials 
of Old Christ a is nearing conclusion. The 
complete volume will be issued by Mr. Elliot 
Stock during tho present season. 

Mr. William Andrews, of Hull, has nearly 
ready for publication Bygone Northamptonshire. 
It will deal with the history, famous men and 
women, folk-lore, legends, &c., of the county. 

A new writer for boys, Mr. Robert Leighton, 
will publish this season, through Messrs. 
Blackie & Son. The Pilots of Pomona, a story of 
Orkney life. It is a narrative of adventure of 
a breezy healthy kind, while the primitive 
fisher-folks’ sayings and doings make a 
picturesque setting to the tale. 

Messrs. Isiuster will publish next month a 
cheap edition, in one volume, of Mary' Ilowitt's 
Autobiography, with numerous illustrations. 

Messrs. Williams & Norgate have now 
in the press the second edition, revised and 


extended, of Ethica, or the Ethics of Reason, 
by Scotus Novanticus (Prof. S. 8. Laurie), 
author of “ Metaphysica Nova et Vetusta.” 

Miss Millard, of Teddington, has acquired 
a copy of Matthew Arnold’s Rugby prize poem, 
Marie at ltamc, of which sho believes that only 
one other copy is known to exist—that described 
a little whilo ago by Mr. Edmund Gosse. 

The French Minister of Public Instruction 
bits just given the title of Officier d’Academic 
to three members of the National Society of 
French Teachers in England : Prof. H. Lalle- 
mand, of University College ; M. A. Dupuis, of 
King’s College; and Mure. E. Veltz, head 
mistress of Essex House School, Woodyard 
Green, Essex. 


FOR 1 'll COM I N < t MAGAZINES. 

The third number of the Economical Journal , 
to be published at the end of this week, will 
contain several papers dealing with questions 
of the day. Mr. John Rae writes about the 
evidence that has already been taken by the 
Labour Commission, and also about the eight 
hours day in Australia; Mr. John Macdonell 
examines tho Acts for the regulation of railway 
rates, suggesting that all parliamentary inter¬ 
ference should bo reduced to a minimum; Mr. 
W. H. Bishop takes a very optimist view of the 
economical future of Argentina ; and Mr. John 
B. Martin discusses recent changes in ou.-bank¬ 
ing system. Among other articles we may 
mention—“ Land Revenue in Madras,” by Mr. 
H. St. A. Goodrich; “Women’s Work in 
Leeds,” by Miss Collet; “The Rehabilitation 
of Ricardo,” in tho form of a review of Prof. 
Alfred Marshall's recent book, by Prof. W. J. 
Ashley ; and a summary of contributions to 
economic history in Germany during the last 
six years, ly Prof. W. Hasbach. 

We understand that a poem of some length, 
by Mr. Arthur L. Salmon, will appear in 
Iliad,/rood's Magazine, entitled “A Monk of 
Rouen.” 

The October number of Good Words contains 
an illustrated article on “ Cowper and his 
Localities” ; and in a paper entitled “Instances 
of English Thrift,” Canon Blackley points out 
that in almost every instance which came under 
his notice secrecy was a concomitant of thrift. 

TlIE number of Cassell's Saturday Journal, to 
be published on September 23, will form the 
commencement of a new volume. It will con¬ 
tain the opening chapters of two new serial 
stories of to-day, entitled “Tracked to Doom,” 
by “Dick Donovan,” and "An Excellent 
Knave,” by J. Fitzgerald Molloy. Among the 
other contents of this number will be a personal 
sketch of Mr. J. R. Robinson, of tho Daily 
Ne/es (forming the first of a series of articles on 
“Editors of To-day”); “Parisian Cafes and 
their Frequenters”; “The Tell-Tale Hand,” 
a complete story by Richard Dowling; “All 
for All,” a new feature, containing a variety of 
entertaining notes ; and humorous illustrations 
by Frederick Barnard and J. F. Sullivan, &c. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Antiguan/ for September is a very good 
number. Mr. Robert Steele contributes an article 
on alchemy in England which well repays the 
reader. Alchemy lias got a bad name with 
| saallow people on account of the silly supersti¬ 
tions and groundless beliefs with which it was 
connected ; but it must not be forgotten that 
the alchemists were tho scientific chemists of 
the middle ages, and that to their fantastic 
researches we owe much of our knowledge of 
the properties of inorganic substances. Dr. 
Barber's paper on surnames is amusing, but 
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his theories must be accepted with caution. 
It is possible that this or that modem name 
may have reached us from remote N orse or 
Frisic antiquity; but every student of our 
records knows that in the Norman time, except 
■n some rare instances, men did not bear here¬ 
ditary surnames. When these useful dis¬ 
tinctions arose, the old tongues had become 
forgotten. The suggestion that Powell is con¬ 
nected with the name of the apostle of the 
Gentiles requires confirmation ; we believe it to 
be a contracted form of Ap Howel. Slack may 
come from the Norso Slakii, but it is far more 
likely to be taken from the north country Slako 
—a hollow between two hills, a ravine. The 
ducal name of Howard is certainly not from 
Hogward, as Mr. Gladstone suggested some 
six or seven years ago ; but wo think that there 
is equally little reason for deriving it from the 
Norse Ha-varSr. There cannot be much doubt 
that it comes from Hayward or Heyward, a 
manorial oflicer whose function it was to take 
care that the fences within his jurisdiction were 
in good repair. Mr. Langdon’s coped stones 
in Cornwall, and the Rev. J. C. Cox’s notice of 
a grave slab at Easington in the county of 
York, remind us how important it is in the 
interest of archaeology that we should have a 
catalogue of mediaeval tomb-stones. The 
brasses have for the most part had • areful 
rubbings made of them, but the sculptured 
stones are almost as unknown as they were in 
the darkest days of the last century. Two 
articles are continued from previous numbers: 
the Inventories of Church Goods in the Reign 
of Edward VI., by Mr. Pago; and the cata¬ 
logue of burials in the Priories of the Black 
Friars, by Mr. Palmer. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

FRUH—IIERBST— NEBEL. 

Oh sweet, oh soft, this Interbreathing space 

Between deep draughts of labour; soft and 
sweet 

This pause the year makes with slow sauntering 
feet, 

’Twixt summer, autumn, and pure Bnow’s embrace. 

Now the grey mists blown from some far-off place 

Of Boden See or Rhein Thai, merging, meet 

At dew-fall round the mountains, ilow and fleet, 

Stream into air when mom ascends apace. 

Now thoughts that summer-through like hounds 
did chase 

Their quarry, dream, or silent sessions keep. 

Love now clings cloud-like round the soul; thy 
face, 

That troubled, trembled, questioned, floats with 
deep 

Tender persuasion o’er the fields of sleep. 

Oh soft, oh sweet, this transient autumn grace. 

John Addington Nymonds. 

Davos Flatz: August 29,1891. 


THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Cambridge University Press 
Announcements. 

Theohyy .—“ The Old Testament in Greek 
according to the Septuagint,” edited by Prof. 
H. B. Swete, vol. iii.; “The Philocalia of 
Origen,” the Greek text edited from the manu¬ 
scripts, with critical apparatus and indexes, 
and an introduction on the sources of the text, 
by J. Armitnge Robinson; “A short Com¬ 
mentary on tlie Hebrew and Aramaic Text of 
the Book of Daniel,’’ by A. A. Bevan; “A 
Harmony of the Gospels in the Words of the 
Revised Version,” with copious references, 
tables, &c., arranged by C. C. James; “Texts 
and Studies: Contributions to Biblical and 
Patristic Literature,” edited by J. Armitage 
Robinson, vol. i., No. 4 : The Fragments of 
Heracleon, the Greek text with an introduction 
by A- E. Brookes, vol. ii., No. 1: A Study 


of Codex Bezae, by J. Rendel Harris; No. 2 
The Testament of Abraham, by M. R. James, 
with an appendix containing translations from 
the Arabic of the Testaments of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, by W. E. Barnes; “The 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges ”— 
The Books of Ezra and Nehemiah, by Prof. H. 
E. Ryle ; The Book of Ezekiel, by Prof. A. B. 
Davidson ; The Epistles to Timothy and Titus, 
by the Rev. A. E. Humphreys; The Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, by the Rev. J. J. 
Lias; and The Book of Joshua, by J. S. 
Black. 

General Literature. —“ The Growth of British 
Policy,” by Prof. J. R. Seeley; “ The Growth 
of English Industry and Commerce in Modem 
Times,” by the Rev. Dr. W. Cunningham ; “A 
Discourse of the Commonwealf of thys Realme 
of Englande,” first printed in 1.581, and 
commonly attributed to W. S., edited from 
the MSS. by Elizabeth Lamond ; “Natural 
Religion in India,” the Rede Lecture delivered 
in the Senate-House on June 17, 1891, by Sir 
Alfred Lyall; “ The Origin of Metallic Cur¬ 
rency and Weight Standards,” by Prof. W. 
Ridgeway; “Milton’s Ode on the Morning of 
Christ’s Nativity, L’Allegro, II Penseroso, and 
Lycidas,” edited, with introduction, notes, and 
indexes, by A. W. Verity ; “ Milton’s Samson 
Agonistcs,” by the same editor; “Liber 
Niger”: “The Black Book, with other 
Customs and Statutes of the Church of 
Lincoln,” arranged by the late Henry Brad¬ 
shaw, edited from the papers of the author 
by the Rev. C. Wordsworth; “ Ma/. iila- 

i-shakhsi sayyaA ki dar /.a;:iyya-i-I!'tb navishta- 
ast ” (a Traveller’s Narrative written to illus¬ 
trate the Episode of the Bab), Persian text, 
edited, translated, and annotated, in 2 vols., by 
Edward G. Browne; “ The History of the Law 
of Prescription in England ” (York Prize Essay, 
1890), by T. A.Herbert; “DigestXIX. 2, Loeati 
Condueti,” translated, with notes, by C. H. 
Monro; “ The Science of International Law,” 
being a general sketch of the historic basis of 
the rules observed by states in their normal and 
abnormal relations in the past and the present, 
by Thomas Alfred Walker; “ The Influence and 
Development of English Gilds ” (Thirlwall 
Prize Essay, 1891), by F. Aidan Hibbert; “ The 
Destruction of the Somerset Religious Houses 
and its Effects” (Prince Consort Dissertation, 
1890), by W. A. J. Archibold; “ The Early His¬ 
tory of Frisia, with special relation to its Con¬ 
version” (Prince Consort Dissertation, 1890), by 
W. E. Collins. 

Greek anil Latin. —“Sophocles”: the Plays 
and Fragments, with critical notes, commentary', 
and translation in English prose, by Prof, 
R. C. Jebb, part v.: Trachiniae; “Cicero. 
Pro Plancio,” edited by the Rev. Dr. H. A. 
Holden, new and revised edition; “ Homer’s 
Odyssey,” the text edited in accordance with 
modem criticism by Arthur Platt; “Livy,” 
book ix., with notes and introduction by Rev, 
H. M. Stephenson; "Lucian. Menippus and 
Timon,” with notes and introduction by E. C. 
Mackie; and “Thucydides,” book vii., with 
notes and introduction by the Rev. Dr. H. A. 
Holden. 

Mathematical and Scientific. —“ Catalogue of 
Scientific Papers compiled by the Royal Society 
of London ” : vols. i.-vi. for the years 1800- 
1863, vols. vii.-viii. for the years 1864-1873, 
new series for the years 1874-1883 ; “ The 
Collected Mathematical Papers of Prof. Arthur 
Cayley,” vol. iv. (to be completed in 10 vols.); 
“ A History of the Theory of Elasticity and of 
the Strength of Materials,” by the late I. 
Todhunter, edited and completed by Prof. Karl 
Pearson, vol. ii.: Saint-Venant to Sir William 
Thomson; “A Troatiso on Elementary Dy¬ 
namics,” new and enlarged edition, by S. L, 
Loney; “ Solutions of the Examples in 
Treatise on Elementary Dynamics,” by the 


same author; “An Elementary Treatise on 
Plane Trigonometry for the use of Schools,” by 
E. W. Hobson and C. M. Jessop ; “ Arithmetic 
for Schools,” by C. Smith ; “Solutions to tho 
Exercises in Euclid,” books i.-iv., by W. W. 
Taylor; “A Treatise on Thermodynamics,” by 
J. Parker; “ A History of Epidemics in 
Britain,” vol. i., from 664 a.d. to the ex¬ 
tinction of tho plague in 1666, by Dr. Charles 
Creighton ; “ Catalogue of Type Fossils in tho 
Woodwardian Museum, Cambridge,” by H. 
Woods, with preface by Prof. T. McKenny 
Hughes; and “ Examination Papers for En¬ 
trance and Minor Scholarships and Exhibitions 
in the Colleges of tho University of Cambridge.” 


Messrs. Longmans’ Announcements. 

General Literature .—A Supplementary Volume 
to Mr. Froude’s History of England, entitled 
The Divorce of Catherine of Aragon : tho 
Story as Told by the Imperial Ambassadors 
resident at the Court of Henry VIII,” in mum 
laicurnm ; the third and concluding volume of 
Samuel Rawson Gardiner’s “ History of tho 
Great Civil War, 1642-1649,” bringing the 
narrative down to the execution of Charles I.; 
“Poems,” by William Edward Hartpole 
Lecky; “Annals of My Early Life, 1806- 
1846,” by Charles Wordsworth, Bishop of 
St. Andrews, to be followed by “Annals 
of My Later Life,” treating of the 
events of more recent years; a volume of 
“Angling Sketches,” by Andrew Lang, 
illustrated by W. S. Burn Murdoch; “Tho 
Blue Poetry Book,” edited by Andrew Lang, 
with numerous illustrations by H. J. Ford and 
Lancelot Speed ; “ Voces Popnli,” by F. 

Anstey, reprinted from Punch, second series, 
with illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge; 

“ The Memoirs of the Baron de Marbot,” trans¬ 
lated from the French, in 2 vols.; “ General 
View of the Political History' of Europe,” by 
Ernest Lavisse, professor at the Sorbonne, 
translated, with the author’s sanction, by Dr. 
Charles Gross; “ The Perplexed Farmer ” : How 
is he to meet Alien Competition ? three lectures 
given at Brussels before the Belgian Royal 
Central Society of Agriculture, by George 
Ville, translated from the fourth French edition, 
with additional matter supplied by the author, 
by William Crookes. 

Travel. —“ Seas and Lands,” by Sir Edwin 
Arnold, fully illustrated from photographs; 
“ Dr. Liddon’s Tour in Egypt and Palestine in 
1886,” by his sister, Mrs. King; “ Persia and 
tho Persian Question,” by the Hon. George 
Curzon, with maps, illustrations, appendices, 
and an index, in 2 vols.; “ With Axo and Rope 
in the New Zealand Alps,” by George Edward 
Mannering; “ The Land of the Lamas ” : Notes 
of a Journey through China, Mongolia, and 
Thibet, by William Woodville Rockhill, with 
maps and illustrations; “ About Ceylon and 
Borneo ” : being an Account of Two Visits to 
Ceylon, One Visit to Borneo, and How I camo 
Home and was Rocked to Sleep on the Bosom 
of—well, “ The Suez Canal,” by Walter J. 
Clutterbuck, with illustrations; “ The Country 
of the Vosges,” by Henry W. Wolff, with a 
map. 

Fiction. —“ Darkness and Dawn ” : or Scenes 
in the Days of Nero, an historic tale, by 
Archdeacon Farrar, in 2 vols.; “ With My 
Friends ” : Tales told in Partnership, by 
Brander Matthews, with an introductory essay 
on the art and mystery of collaboration; 
“ Where Town and Country Meet,” by Mrs. 
Baldwin. 

Theoloyy, <tc .—“ The History of my Life: ” an 
Autobiography, by Bishop Oxenden; “ The 
Problem of Scepticism,” by the Rev. Alexander 
J. Harrison; “The Inheritance of the Saints,” 
or, Thoughts, on the Communion of Saints 
and the Iafp pf the World to Come, 
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collected chiefly from English writers by L. P., 
with a Preface by Canon Scott Holland; 
Edersheim’s “ History of the Jewish 
Nation,” new edition, revised by H. A. White; 
“Happiness in the Spiritual Lifo ”; or, The 
Secret of the Lord, a series of practical con¬ 
siderations, by Canon William Clavell Ingram; 
“The Spirit of Man” : an Essay on 
Christian Philosophy, by the Rev. A. Chandler; 
“ Anthropological Religion: ” The Giflord 
Lectures delivered before the University of 
Glasgow in 1891, hy Prof. F. Max Muller; 
“ A Manual of the Science of Religion,” by Prof. 
Chantepie de la Saussaye, translated by Mrs. 
Colyer Fergusson (nt'c Max Muller), revised by 
the author; “ Essays, Reviews, and Addresses,” 
by Dr. James Martineau, in 4 vols. 

Science .—“Fragments of Science,” being 
detached Essays, Addresses, and Reviews, by 
Prof. Tyndall; “Solutions,” by Prof. W. 
Ostwald, of Leipzig, being the fourth book, 
with some additions, of the second edition 
of Ostwald’s “ Lehrbuch der AUgemeinen 
Chernie,” translated by M. M. Pattison Muir; 
“ An Introduction to Human Physiology,” by 
Dr. Augustus D. Waller; “ Quain’s Elements 
of Anatomy,” the tenth edition, edited by Prof. 
Edward Albert Schafer, and George Dancer 
Thane (in three volumes); Vol. II. Part II., 
“ Myology, Angiology,” by Prof. Thane; 
“The Principles of Chemistry,” by Prof. D. 
Mendeleeff, of St. Petersburg, translated by 
George Kamensky, and edited by A. J. Green¬ 
away, in 2 vols.: “ Outlines of Theoretical Che¬ 
mistry,” by Prof. Lothar Meyer, of Tubingen, 
translated by Profs. P. Phillips Bedson and W. 
Carleton Williams; “ The Dynamics of Rota¬ 
tion,” by A. M. Worthington; “Elements of 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” by C. E. 
Armand Semple, with numerous illustrations. 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co.’s Announce¬ 
ments. 

Exploration and Travel. —“My Personal Ex¬ 
periences in Equatorial Africa as Medical 
Officer of the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition,” 
by Thomas Heazle Parke, with map, portrait, 
and numerous illustrations from drawings by 
Paul Hardy, Stanley Berkeley, and Lieut. 
Stairs; “ Seven Years in the Soudan ” : being a 
Record of Explorations, Adventures, and 
Campaigns against the Arab Slave-Hunters, 
by Romolo Gessi Pasha, collected and edited by 
his son, Felix Gessi, with portraits and 
numerous illustrations from sketches on the 
spot; “Lord Randolph Churchill’s South 
African Travels,” including his Survey of 
Mashonaland and his Study of Life at Johannes¬ 
burg, illustrated with sketches made on the 
spot by Captain Giles; “A Winter Cruise in 
Summer Seas or, How I Found Health, by 
Charles C. Atchison, illustrated by Walter W. 
Buckley; “At the Antipodes”: Travels in 
Australia, New Zealand, Fiji Islands, the New 
Hebrides, New Caledonia, and South America, 
1888-1889, by G. Yorschuur, translated by 
Mary Daniels, with numerous illustrations and 
map; “A Transatlantic Holiday”: or, Notes 
of a Visit to the Eastern States of America, by 
Dr. T. Fitz-Patrick, with illustrations ; “ The 
Philippine Islands”: a Historical, Geographical, 
Ethnographical, Social, and Commercial Sketch 
of the Philippine Archipelago and its Political 
Dependencies, by John Foreman, with map and 
frontispiece ; “ Bombay and Western India,” 
by James Douglas, dedicated to the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught, with maps and plans, 
fourteen full-page photogravures, and over 100 
other illustrations, in 2 vols. ; “ The Best Tour 
in Norway,” by E. J. Goodman, with full-page 
illustrations and route map; “ Sport and Work 
on the Nepaul Frontier,” being twelve years’ 
sporting reminiscences of a pioneer planter in an 
Indian frontier district, by the Hon. James 
Jnglis (‘ Maori’), with twenty-two illustrations 


in chromo-lithography; “The South Italian 
Volcanoes ” : being the Account of an Excur¬ 
sion to them made by English and other 
geologists in 1889 under the auspices of the 
Geologists’ Association of London, with papers 
on the different localities by Messrs Johnston- 
Lavis, Platania, Sambon, Zezi, and Mme. 
Antonia Lavis, including the bibliography of 
the volcanic districts and 16 plates, edited by 
Dr. H. J. Johnston-Lavis. 

General Literature. —“ The Life of Christo¬ 
pher Columbus,” an examination of the 
historical and geographical conditions undor 
which the western continent was disclosed to 
Europe, with an inquiry into the personal 
history of Cristoval Colon, by Justin Winsor, 
with maps and numerous illustrations; 
“William Hogarth,” a memoir, with biblio¬ 
graphy and catalogue of prints and paintings, 
by Austin Dobson, with numerous illustrations 
and steel plates; “The Life, Friendships, and 
LettersofJ oseph Severn,” by Williarn Sharp, with 
photogravure portrait, numerous facsimiles of 
letters, and otherillustrations ; “Life and Letters 
of Charles Keene,” by George Somes Layard, 
with portrait and 15 full-page and 44 smaller 
illustrations ; “ Edmond Scherer’s Essays on 
English Literature,” translated, with a critical 
introduction, by George Saintsbury; “The 
Life of Robert Coates,” better known as 
“Romeo” and “Diamond” Coates, the 
“Amateur of Fashion,” by John R. and 
Hunter H. Robinson, with two portraits; 
“The Tombs of the Kings of England,” by J. 
Charles Wall, with 57 illustrations drawn and 
engraved by the author; “ Our English 

Homer,” by William White; The Queen’s 
Prime Ministers (new volumes)—“TheMarquis 
of Salisbury,” by H. D. Traill; “Viscount 
Palmerston,” by the Marquis of Lorno; “The 
Earl of Aberdeen,” by Sir Arthur Gordon; 
“The Life and Career of the Right Hon. Sir 
John A. Macdonald,” based on the work of 
Edmund Collins, revised, with additions to date, 
by G. Mercer Adam, with portrait and other 
illustrations; “ Women of the Time,” being a 
dictionary of authenticated biographical records 
of eminent women of the day, revised to date 
and edited by Charles F. Rideal; “ Outlines of 
Roman History, from b.c. 753 to a.d. 180,” by 
A. Bickersteth ; “The Glacial Nightmare,” by 
Henry H. Ho worth : “Life of an Artist,” an 
autobiography by Jules Breton, translated by 
Mary J. Serrano, with portrait. 

Fiction. — “ Godiva Durleigh,” by Sarah 
Doudney, in 3 vols.; “ Even Mine Own Fam¬ 
iliar Friend,” by Emily Martin, in 2 vols.; 
" The Rector of Amesty,” by A. M. Browne, in 
3 vols.; “ A Red Sister,” by C. L. Pirkis, in 2 
vols.; “ Prairie and Bush,” by George Dunder- 
dale; “The Valley Council; or, Leaves from 
the Journal of Thomas Bateman, of Canbelego 
Station, N.S.W.,” odited by Percy Clarke, with 
illustrations; “ A Dark Place of the Earth,” 
by Alfred Clark, Forest Department, Ceylon; 
“Stories by Rudyard Kipling,” library edi¬ 
tion, in 2 vols.—vol. i. contains: “ Soldiers 
Three,” “ The Story of the Gadsbys,” “ In 
Black and White ” ; vol ii. contains : “ Wee 
Willie Winkie,” “Under the Deodars,” “The 
Phantom Rickshaw”; “Mrs. Dines’Jewels,” 
by W. Clark Russell ; “ Lowe’s Shilling 

Novels”—I. “A Creature of the Night: an 
Italian Enigma,” by Fergus Hume; II. “ A 
Dream of Millions, and other Stories,” by M. 
Betham Edwards ; III. “The Lynn’s Court 
Mystery,” by Denzii Vane; IV. “Bobby: a 
Story of tho Supernatural,” by “Vesper;” 
V. “ East Coast Yarns,” by Dr. P. H. Emerson. 

Books for the Young. —“ Caesar Cascabel,” 
by Jules Verne, illustrated with 80 full-page 
engravings; “Tho Boy Settlers,” by Norah 
Brook, illustrated ; “ The Secrot of the 

Magian; or, Tho Mystery of Ecbatana,” by 
A. Laurie, illustrated; “An Inca Queen; or, 


Lost in Peru,” by J. Evelyn, illustrated by 
Lancelot Speed ; “ Roger Ingleton Minor,” by 
Talbot Baines Reed, illustrated; “ How Martin 
Drake Found his Father; or, Wanderings in 
the West,” by G. Norway, illustrated by 
Lancelot Speed; “Harper’s Young People,” 
volume for 1891; “The Playtime Library” : 
a New Group of Story Books for Children, 
illustrated, I. “ The Squire’s Nieces,” by E. M. 
and A. Huntingdon, II. “ Some Little Britons 
in Brittany,” by Jennett Humphreys; and “Our 
Armies,” described and illustrated by Richard 
Simkin, containing one hundred facsimile 
water-colour drawings, together with the de¬ 
scriptive text of tho British Cavalry, Artillery, 
and Infantry, Indian Native Cavalry, Artillery, 
and Infantry, and the army of tho past. 

Science. —“ Theory and Analysis of Orna¬ 
ment, applied to the Work of Elementary and 
Technical Schools,” by Francois Louis Schauer- 
mann, with 263 illustrations; “ Answers to the 
Questions on Elementary Chemistry,” theoreti¬ 
cal and practical (ordinary course), set at the 
examinations of the Science and Art Depart¬ 
ment, South Kensington, 1887 to 1891, by John 
Mills, illustrated, in 2 vols. ; “ Chemistry for 
Students,” consisting of a series of lessons 
based on the syllabus of the Science and Art 
Depar ment, and specially designed to facilitate 
the experimental teaching of elementary 
chemistry in schools and evening classes, by 
John Mills, numerous illustrations; “Decor¬ 
ative Electricity,” by Mrs. J. E. H. Gordon, 
with a chapter on Fire Risks by J. E. H. 
Gordon, and numerous illustrations by Herbert 
Fell, engraved on wood by J. D. Cooper; and 
‘ ‘A Complete Treatise on the Electro-Deposition 
of Metals,” comprising electro-plating and 
galvanoplastie operations, the deposition of 
metals by the contact and immersion processes, 
ihe colouring of metals, the methods of grind¬ 
ing and polishing, &c., translated from the 
German of Dr. George Langbein, wit i ad¬ 
ditions by William T. Brannt, illustrated with 
125 engravings. 

Fine Art. —“The Flowers of Japan and the 
Art of Floral Arrangement,” by Josiah 
Conder, Professor of Architecture, and Archi¬ 
tect to the Japanese Government, with illustra¬ 
tion • in colours by J apanese artists, text beauti¬ 
fully printed in Japan ; “ Historic Bindings in 
the Bodleian Library,” a quarto book, contain¬ 
ing 24 plates, reproduced by orthochromatic 
photography from tho originals, and fully 
described by W. Salt Brassingtou ; “ The 

Grammar of the Lotus ” : a new history of 
classic ornament as a development of sun 
worship, with observations on the bronze 
culture of prehistoric Europe as derived from 
Egypt, based on the study of patterns, by 
W. H. Goodyear, with upwards of 1000 illustra¬ 
tions in 67 pages of plates and 200 text cuts; 
and “Artistic Japan”: an illustrated journal 
of arts and industries, by S. Bing, Vol. VI. 


Mr. William Heinemann’s Announcements. 

“ The Dramatic Works of Arthur W. Pinero,” 
in monthly parts, each containing a complete 
play, together with its stage history—Part I., 
‘The Times,” Part II., “ The Profligate,” Part 
III., “The Hobby Horse ”; “The Works of 
Heinrich Heine,” translated by C. G. Leland— 
Vols. II. and III., “Pictures of Travel,” 
Vol. IV., “ Book of Songs,” Vols. V. and VI., 

‘ Germany ”; “ The Life of Heinrich Heine,” 
by Dr. Richard Garnett; “ The Posthumous 
Works of Thomas de Quincey,” edited by Dr. 
A. H. Japp—Vol. II., “ Conversation and 
Coleridge”; “Stray Thoughts,” by Ellen 
Terry ; “ The Princess Maleine ” : a Drama in 
Five Acts, translated from the French of Maurice 
Maeterlinck, by Gerard Harry, with portrait, 
and an introduction by Oscar Wilde; 
'Mahomet”: a Drama, by Hall Caine, with 
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a portrait; “ A Series of Original Letters by 
Eminent Russians,” including Count Tolstoi on 
the Persecution of the Jews in Russia; 
“Gossip in a Library,” by Edmund Gosse; 
“Woman—Through a Man’s Eyeglass,” by M. 
C. Salaman, with illustrations by Dudley 
Hardy; “Girlhood”: an Open Letter to 
Young Girls, by E. Chester; “ Little 

Johannes ” : an Allegory of the Poet’s Soul, by 
Dr. Van Eeden, translated from the Dutch by 
Clara Bell, with an introduction by Andrew 
Lang, and illustrations by Dudley Hardy; 
“ Magonia” : a Poem, by C. G. Leland (Hans 
Breitmann); “ Poems, New and Old,” by 

William Watson; “ Heinemann’s Scientific 

Handbooks” — "Geodesy,” by J. Howard 
Gore; “A Manual of Bacteriology; ” “The 
Canadian Guide-book,” by C. G. D. Roberts, 
with many maps and illustrations. 

Fiction .—“The Scapegoat,” a Romance, by 
Hall Caine, in 2 vols.; “ Woman and the 
Man,” by Robert Buchanan, in 2 vols. ; 
“Oriole’s Daughter,” by Jessie Fothergill, in 
3 vols.; “Mammon,” by Mrs. Alexander, in 
3 vols.; “ The White Feather,” by “ Tasma,” in 
3 vols.; “The Tower of Taddeo,” by Ouida, in 
2 vols; “Not all in Vain,” by Ada Cambridge, 
in 3 vols ; “According to St. John,” by Amelie 
Rives; “A Question of Taste,” by Maarten 
Maartens; “Daughters of Men,” by Hannah 
Lynch : “ Inconsequent Lives,” a Village 
Chronicle, by J. H. Pearce; “The Penance of 
Portia James,” by “ Tasma ” ; “A Battle and a 
Boy,” by Blanche Willis Howard; a new nevel 
by Boyeson; a novel, with special reference to 
the great discoveries in the field of electricity, 
by Thomas A. Edison and G. P. Lathrop ; also 
a new series of Short Fiction, in monthly 
volumes. 

New volumes of “ Heinemann’s International 
Library”—“The Commodore’s Daughters,” 
by Jonas Lie, translated from the Norwegian 
by G. Hughes and H. L. Braekstad, with an 
introduction by Edmund Gosse ; “ Det Flager,” 
by Bjornstjerne Bjomson. 


Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co.’s 
Announcements. 

Theological and Philosophical. —“ History of 
the Church,” by Prof. W. Moeller, translated 
from the German by the Rev. Andrew Ruth¬ 
erford, in 2 vols.; “A History of JEsthetics,” 
by Bernard Bosanquet, forming a volume of 
“The Library of Philosophy ; ” “ Studies in 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion,” by the Rev. 
Dr. J. Macbride Sterrett; “ Outlines of the 
Philosophy of Religion,” by Hermann Lotzo, 
edited with an introduction, by F. C. Cony- 
beare ; “ Schopenhauer’s Minor Writings,” 

translated by T. Bailey Saunders, complete in 
5 vols., new edition—(1) The Wisdom of Life; 
(2) Councils and Maxims; (3) Religion: A 
Dialogue, &c.; (4) The Art of Literature; (■>) 
Studies in Pessimism; “Religious Systems of 
the World : Pre-Christian, Christian and Philo¬ 
sophic,” a series of essays by specialists, a 
second edition, entirely revised, and consider¬ 
ably enlarged, containing more than twenty 
additional articles; “A History of Tithes,” by 
the Rev. Henry William Clarke; “The Religion 
of the Cross,” by the Rev. H. B. Chapman, 
third edition; “The Broad Churchman,” by 
the Rev. G. E. C. Casey; “The Contemporary 
Pulpit,” vol. vi.; “The Contemporary Pulpit 
Library,” a new volume of sermons by the late 
Canon Liddon. 

Scientific. —“The Colours of Animals,” by 
Prof. Beddard, of the Zoological Society’s 
Gardens, with coloured plates and woodcuts; 
“ Text Book of Embryology: Man and Mam¬ 
mals,” by Dr. Oscar Hertwig, Professor of 
Comparative Anatomy in the University of 
Berlin, translated and edited from the third 
German edition (with the assistance of the 


author) by Dr. E. L. Mark, Professor of Ana¬ 
tomy in Harvard University, with 389 illustra¬ 
tions and 2 coloured plates; “Text-Book of 
Embryology : Invertebrates,” by Drs. Korschelt 
and Heider, of Berlin, translated and edited by 
Dr. E. L. Mark, with several hundred illustra¬ 
tions; “Text-Book of Animal Paheontology,” 
by Dr. Thomas Roberts, of the Woodwardian 
Museum, Cambridge, designed as a supplement 
to Claus and Sedgwick’s “Text-Book of Zoo¬ 
logy,” illustrated; “ Text-Book of Geology,” 
adapted from the work of Prof. Emanuel Kayser, 
of Marburg, by Philip Lake, with illustrations; 
“Text-Book of Zoology,” by Dr. C. Claus, of 
Vienna, and Adam Sedgwick, vol. ii.: “ Mollusca 
to Man,” third edition ; “The Geographical 
Distribution of Disease in England and Wales,” 
by Dr. Alfred Haviland, with several coloured 
maps. 

New volumes of “ Introductory Science Text- 
Books ” :—“ Physiography,” by H. M. Hutch¬ 
inson ; “ Zoology,” by B. Lindsay ; “ Amphi- 
oxus,” by Dr. B. Hatschek, of Vienna, and 
James Tuckey, of Durham; “Geology,” by 
Edward Aveling; “ Physiological Psychology,” 
by Dr. Th. Ziehen, of Jena, adapted by Dr. 
Otto Beyer, with twenty-one figures. 

New volumes of the “ Young Collector 
Series ”:—“TheTelescope,” by J. W. Williams; 
“British Birds,” by the Rev. H. C. Mae- 
pherson; “ Postage Stamps,” by W. T. Ogilvie; 
“ Book-Collecting,” by J. H. Slater; “Flower¬ 
ing Plants,” by James Britten; “ Grasses,” by 
W. Hutchinson; “ Fishes,” by the Rev. H. C. 
Macpherson ; “ Mammalia,” by the Rev. H. C. 
Macpherson; “ Copper Coins of Europe,” by 
Frank C. Higgins. 

Qeneral Literature. —“ Argentina and the 
Argentines,” by Thomas A. Turner, with 
numerous plates and cuts; “The Princess 
Tarakanova,” A Dark Chapter of Russian 
History, translated from the Russian of 
Danilevslri by Ida de Mouchanoff, with plates ; 
“The Uncollected Writings of Thomas de 
Quincey,” with a preface and annotations by 
Janies Hogg, new and cheaper edition in 2 
volumes; “The Browning Cyclopaedia,” by 
Dr. Edward Berdoe; “German Love,” Frag¬ 
ments from the Papers of an Alien, by Prof. F. 
Max Muller, new edition; “Ancient English 
Legends and Fictions of National Origin,” a 
Prose “Percy,” being a Companion to Percy’s 
“Reliques,” edited, with introduction and 
notes, by William Carew Hazlitt; “ The Flight 
to Varennes, and other Historical Essays,” by 
Oscar Browning. “ The Dilettante Library.”— 
“Dante and his Ideal,” by Herbert Baynes; 
“Browning’s Message to his Time,” by Dr. 
Edward Berdoe, with a portrait and facsimile 
letters; “The Doctor and other Poems,” by 
T. E. Brown, 2 vols.; “Goethe,” by Oscar 
Browning; ‘ ‘ Dante,” by Oscar Browning—both 
enlarged from the articles in the “Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica ” ; “ Browning’s Criticism of 
Life,” by W. F. Revell; “ Henrik Ibsen,” by 
the Rev. Philip H. Wicksteed. The Anti¬ 
quarian Library—“ Symbolism in Christian 
Art,” by F. E. Hulme, with numerous illustra¬ 
tions ; “ Heraldry,” by F. E. Hulme ; “ Monu¬ 
mental Brasses,” by the Rev. Herbert W. Mack- 
lin, second edition. 

Fiction. — “Jim Peterkin’s Daughter,” an 
Antipodean novel, by W. B. Churchward, in 
3 vols.; “A King’s Daughter,” by George 
Cardella, in 3 vols.; “ Dr. and Sirs. Gold,” an 
Episode in the Life of a Cause, by Edith A. 
Barnett; “ Better Dead,” by J. M. Barrie; 
“ The Wages of Sin,” by Lucas Malet, new 
edition in 1 vol.; “ Helen’s Vow,” by the Earl 
of Desart, new edition in 1 vol.; “ Jerome,” by 
Annabel Gray, new edition in 1 vol. 

“Library Edition of Standard Authors”; 
new volumes.—“The Buccaneers of America,” 
by Captain James Burney, reprinted from the 


edition of 1816, with maps, &c.; “ Lord 
Chesterfield’s Letters to his Godson,” edited by 
John Bradshaw, in 2 vols.; “Louise de 
Keroualle,” or Society in the Courts of Charles 
II. and Louis XIV., from state papers in the 
French Foreign Office, by H. Fomeron, third 
edition, with engraved portraits, letter, &c; 
“ Curiosities of Ale and Beer,” by John Bicker- 
dyke, with numerous reproductions of quaint 
cuts; also new editions of Motley’s ‘‘Dutch 
Republic,” Prescott’s “ Ferdinand and Isa¬ 
bella,” and “ Mexico,” Saint Simon’s Memoirs, 
3 vols., Percy’s “Reliques,” 3 vols. “Tho 
Best Books,” a classified bibliography (50,000 
works), by William Swan Sonnenschein, re¬ 
issue of the second edition, from the stereotype 
plates. 

Political and Social Science ; new volumes of 
the “ Social Science Series.”—“ The London 
Programme,” by Sidney Webb; “The 
Student’s Marx,” an abridged edition of Marx’s 
“Capital”; “The Destitute Alien in Great 
Britain,” by Arnold White, the Earl of Dun- 
raven, M. Crackanthorpe, W. A. M‘Arthur, 
and others; “The Life of Robert Owen,” by 
Lloyd Jones, edited by William Cairns Jones; 
“ Collectivism,” by A. Nacquet; “ Distributing 
Co-Operativo Societies,” by Dr. Luigi Pizza- 
miglio ; “ The Modem State,” by Paul Leroy 
Beaulieu; “ The Impossibility of Social 
Democracy,” by Dr. SchafHe, edited by Bernard 
Bosanquet; “The Revolutionary Spirit, by 
Felix Rocquain, abridged by J. D. Hunting, 
with preface by Prof. Huxley; “Poverty : Its 
Genesis and Exodus,” by J. G. Godard; 
“ Arbitration and Neutrality,” by Prof. 
Amoldson. 


Educational. —“How Gertrude Teaches her 
Children,” by J. H. Pestalozzi, edited by 
Edward Cooke; ‘ ‘ Latin Dialogues for School 
Recitation,” by Constance M. Ashford; “The 
Child and Child-Nature,” by the Baroness 
Marenholtz-Biilow, sixth edition; “Public 
Schools Year Book,” edited by three public 
school men (Eton, Harrow, and Winchester), 
third year of issue; “ Elements of Plane 

Geometry,” prepared by the Association for 
the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching, 
part ii., new edition; new volumes of the 
“ Parallel Grammar Series ” — “ Spanish 
Grammar: Accidence and Syntax,” by H. B. 
Clarke; “Spanish Reader and Writer,” by 
H. B. Clarke; “Greek Grammar: Accidence,” 
by Prof. Sonnenschein; “Third Latin Reader 
and Writer,” by C. M. Dix; “ Second French 
Reader and Writer,” by Prof. P. E. Barbier. 

Illustrated Qift-Books. —“Neal Russell,” by 
M. Bramston; “ Nicco, a Little Lad,” by C. A. 
Jones; “A Scottish Hero,” the Life of Dr. 
Chalmers, by Frances E. Cooke; Mrs. Sher¬ 
wood’s Juvenile Library, comprising—“The 
Heron’s Plume ” ; “ Duty is Safety ” ; “Martin 
Crook ” ; “ Jack the Sailor Boy ” ; “ The Fall 
of Pride”; “Grandmamma Parker”; “The 
Rose and the Nightingale”; “Frank Beau¬ 
champ”; “The White Pigeon”; “The Lost 
Pigeon”; “Think before you act”; “The 
Traveller ”; a new edition with entirely new 
illustrations, adapted to the present generation 
of young readers. 


Messrs. Methuen’s Announcements. 

Qeneral Literature. — “ The Speeches and 
Public Addresses of Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
M.P.,” with Notes and Introductions, edited 
by A. W. Hutton and H. J. Cohen; “ Ballads,” 
by Rudyard Kipling; “ A Summer Night, and 
Other Poems,” by Graham R. Tomson, with 
frontispiece by A. Tomson; “John Ruskin : 
his Life and Work,” by W. G. Collingwood, 
who has been for some years Mr. Ruskin’s 
private secretary—this will contain a large 
amount of new matter, and of letters which 
have never been published, and will be in fact, 
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as near as is possible at present, a full and 
authoritative biography of Mr. Ruskin. The 
book will contain numerous portraits, and also 
some sketches by Mr. Arthur Severn—“ The 
Tragedy of the Caesars”: the Emperors of 
the Julian and Claudian Linos, with numerous 
illustrations from busts, gems, cameos, Ac., by 
the Revr S. Baring Gould; “The History of 
Florence from the time of the Medicis to tho 
Fall of the Republic,” by F. T. Perrons, trans¬ 
lated by Hannah Lynch; 1 ‘ Tho Colleges of 
Oxford ” : their History and their Traditions, 
by Members of the University, edited by the 
Rev. A. Clark; “Swift’s Journal to Stella,” 
edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Charles 
Whibley, in 2 vols.; “ Byron’s Letters,” 

edited with Introduction and Notes by W. E. 
Henley; “Oxford and Oxford Life”: with 
Chapters on the Examinations, by Members of 
the University, edite 1 by J. Wells, Fellow and 
Tutor of Wadham College, in two parts: I. 
Oxford Life, II. Tho Examinations; “Tho 
Imitation of Buddha ” : being Quotations from 
Buddhist Literature for each Day in the Year, 
by E. M. Bowden, with Preface by Sir Edwin 
Arnold; “Brand,” a drama by Henrik Ibsen, 
translated by William Wilson; “Nature in 
Books ” : Studies in Literary Biography, by P. 
Anderson Graham. 

Fiction. — “ My Danish Sweetheart,” by 
W. Clnrk Russell, in 3 vols.; “ Hovenden, V.C.,” 
by Miss F. Mabel Robinson, in 3 vols.; “ A 
Pinch of Experience,” by L. B. Walford, with 
illustrations by Gordon Browne; “A Reverend 
Gentleman,” by J. Maclaron Cobban. 

Boohs fur Bm/s mid, Girls .—“ Hepsy Gipsy,” 
by L. T. Meade, illustrated by Everard 
Hopkins; “ The Honourable Miss ” : a Tale of 
a Country Town, by L. T. Meade, with illustra¬ 
tions by Everard Hopkins; “ My Land of 
Beulah,” by Mrs. Leith Adams, with a frontis¬ 
piece by Gordon Browne; “The Secret of 
Madame de Monluc,” by the author of 
“The Atelier du Lys,” illustrated by W. 
Parkinson. 

New volumes of “English Leaders of 
Religion,” edited by A. M. M. Stedman— 
“Charles Simeon,” by H. C. G. Moule; 
“Bishop Wilberforco,” by G. W. Daniel; 
“ John Keble,” by W. Lock ; “ F. D. Maurice,” 
by Colonel F. Maurice ; “Thomas Chalmers,” 
by Mrs. Oliphant; “Cardinal Manning,” by 
A. W. Hutton. 

New volumes of “ Social Questions of To- 
Day,” edited by H. de B. Gibbius—“Mutual 
Thrift,” by the Rev. J. F. Wilkinson,; “ Prob¬ 
lems of Poverty ”: an Inquiry into the 
Industrial Conditions of the Poor, by J. 
A. Hobson; “Poverty and Pauperism,” by 
tho Rev. L. R. Phelps; “English Socialism 
of To-day,” by Hubert Bland; "The Com¬ 
merce of Nations,” by Prof. C. F. Bastable; 
“English Laud and English Men,” by the 
Rev. C. W. Stubbs; “ Modern Labour and Old 
Economics,” by H. de B. Gibbins; “ Christian 
Socialism in England,” by the Rev. J. Carter; 
“Land Nationalisation,” by Harold Cox; 

“ The Education of the People,” by the Rev. 
J. R. Diggle. 

New volumes of the “ University Extension 
Series,” edited by J. E. Symes—“The French 
Revolution,” by J. E. Symes ; “ English Social 
Reformers,” by H. de B. Gibbins ; “ Napoleon,” 
by E. L. S. Ilorsburgh; “ English Political 
History,” by T. J. Lawrence ; “ Shnkspere,” 
by F. H. Trench ; “ Tho English Language,” 
by G. C. Moore-Sinith ; “ An Introduction to 
Philosophy,” by J. Solomon; “ English 

Painters." by D. S. Maccoll; “English Archi¬ 
tecture,” by Ernest Radford; “The Evolution 
of Plant Life” : Lower Forms, by G. Massee, 
with illustrations; “ The Chemistry of Life and 
Health,” by C. W. Kimmins, 
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Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co.’s 
Announcements. 

“ For Light and Liberty,” by Mr. Silas K. 
Hocking, with illustrations by Harold Copp¬ 
ing ; ‘ ‘ Edward Lear’s Nonsense Birthday Book, ’ ’ 
arranged so as to form a daily record; 
"Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter,” by Mrs. 
Needell, new edition in 1 vol.; a coloured 
gift book, entitled “ Francies Free ” : a Collec¬ 
tion of Quaint Hlustrations, by E. L. Shute; 
tho fourth edition of Armatage’s “ Horse 
Doctor,” much enlarged and improved; 
"Barker’s Facts and Figures ” for 1892 ; and 
Scribner's Mwjazinc for 1891, in 2 vols. 

Children's Boohs. — “ The Little Merry 
Makers,” by A. J. Daryll, illustrated with 
coloured and tiuted plates by Constance 
Ilaslowood ; "A Bird’s Nest,” with coloured 
illustrations from designs by Henry Stannard; 
popular editions of Mrs. F. H. Burnett’s “ Sara 
Crewe and Editha’s Burglar,” and “ Little 
Saint Elizabeth,” uniform with the recent issue 
of “Little Lord Fauntleroy; ” " The Children’s 
Object Book,” on the Kindergarten principle, 
with numerous coloured illustrations ; “ Little 
Red Riding Hood,” by C. A. Jones, with 
original illustrations; “ The Life of our Lord,” 
in simple language for little children, fully 
illustrated ; “ Famous Horses and Dogs.” and 
“Noted Horses and Dogs,” will be added to 
the “ Little Playmate ” Series; and several new 
volumes to the “Aunt Louisa's Toy Books;” 
their new toy books cut out in shapes include 
“ The Big A B C,” with finely printed illustra¬ 
tions ; “ Little Folks at Play,” in the shape of 
a ball, from designs by Harold Copping; 
“Jappie Chappie;” “ Humpty Dumpty ; ” 
“By the Sea;” “In the Country;” and 
“Little Boy Blue;” “The Captain General,” 
by W. J. Gordon, with illustrations and map ; 
new illustrated editions of Captain Maryatt’s 
“Masterman Ready,” “ Poor Jack,” and “The 
Settlers in Canada;” “A Tour Round My 
Garden,” by Alphonse Karr ; " How he Made 
His Fortune,” by J. A. W. de Witt; and 
“ Peter Penniless,” by G. Christopher Davies; 
also a new volume entitled “ The Girl’s Home 
Companion,” containing hundreds of useful 
articles fully illustrated. 
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“ Showell’s Housekeepers’ Account Book for 
1892”; “Pastry and Confectionery,” by 
Frederick Davies; “Cakes and Biscuits,” by 
Frederick Davies. 


Messrs. H. Grevel & Co.’s Announcements. 

“The Human Figure”: its Beauties and 
Defects, by Ernst Briicke, emeritus professor 
of physiology at Vienna, and formerly teacher 
of anatomy in tho Academy of Fine Arts at 
Berlin, authorised translation, revised by the 
author, with 29 illustrations by Hermann Paar, 
edited, with a preface, by W. Anderson, pro¬ 
fessor of anatomy to the Royal Academy; 
“ Manual of Musical History,” with 150 illus¬ 
trations of portraits, musical instruments, 
facsimiles of rare and curious musical works, 
by James E. Matthew; “ Archaeological Atlas 
to Homer”: Illustrations of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, by Dr. R. Engelmann and Prof. W. 
C. F. Anderson, with 3(3 plates and descriptive 
text; “ Olympos ” : Tales of the Gods of Greece 
and Romo, by Talfourd Ely, with 47 woodcuts 
and (i full-page photographic plates ; “ Manual 
of Bibliography”: being an Introduction to 
the Knowledge of the Book, Library Manage¬ 
ment, and the Art of Cataloguing, with a Latin - 
English and English-Latin topographical index 
of the early printing centres, with 37 illustra¬ 
tions, by Walter T. Rogers, new edition, en¬ 
larged. 


Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier’s 
Announcements. 

“ Who shall Serve ? ” by Annie S. Swan; 
“ After Touch of Wedded Hands,” a story by 
a new writer, Hannah B. Mackenzie; “ That 
Good Part, and Other Sermons,” by the Rev. 
Robert Rutherford; “Comrades True,” by 
Ellinor Davenport Adams ; “ Richard Tregel- 
las,” a Memoir of his Adventures in the West 
Indies in the Year of Grace 1781, by David 
Lawson Johnstone ; “ Molly,” a story by A. C. 
Hertford ; “ Milestone' and Other Stories,” by 
Jessie M. E. Saxby; and a new edition of 
Edward Garrett’s “ Magic Flower-pot and 
Other Stories.” 


Messrs. J. S. Virtue & Co.’s Announce¬ 
ments. 

“The Life and Work of Briton Riviere, 
R.A.,” by Walter Armstrong (the Art Annual 
for 1891, or Christmas number of tho Art 
Journal ), with three full-page etchings and 
engravings, and numerous illustrations of his 
work in the text; ‘ ‘ The Southern Coast of 
England,” a series of 40 line engravings after 
J. W. M. Turner, printed on India paper, limited 
to 500 numbered copies; “Successful Business 
Men ” : a short account of the founders of well- 
known business houses, by Dr. A. H. Japp, 
with 8 illustrations; “Heroes of our Day”: 
an account of recent winners of the Victoria 
Cross, by Walter Richards, with 8 illustrations 
by Harry Payne; “A New Dame Trot,” by 
C. A. Jones, new edition, with 8 new illustra¬ 
tions by Miss A. B. Woodward; “Art and 
Bong,” a series of steel engravings from master¬ 
pieces of modem English art, accompanied by 
a selection of the choicest poems in the English 
language, edited by Robert Bell, new edition, 
with 30 engravings, printed on India paper; 
“ The Riviera,” by the Rev. Dr. Hugh Mac¬ 
millan, new and revised edition, with 70 new 
illustrations; “Tho Year’s Art, 1892”: a con¬ 
cise epitome of all matters relating to the arts 
of painting, sculpture, and architecture which 
have occurred during the year 1891, together 
with information respecting the events of tho 
year 1892, with portraits of the members of the 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours; 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Carthai r, E. Aus dem Reich v. Insubndo. Sumatra u. de 
malaiisehe Arehipel. Leipzig: Friedrich. 5 M. 

Flamin' i, Franc. Lc I.inca toscanadel Rinascimento anteriore 
ai tempi del Magnihco. Turin: Loescher. ‘JO fr. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Rini ioTBEOA patrum latinorum britannica. Bearb. v. H. 
Schenkl. 1. lid. 1. Abth. Die bodleian. Bibliothek in 
Oxford. Leipzig: Freytag. 3 M. 80 Pf. 

Lokiir, M. Die Klagelieder d. Jeremias, erklart. Gottingen: 
Vaudenhoeck. 3 M. 

Lot/,, W. Geschichte u. Offonbarung im Alten Testament. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs. 0 M. 80 Pf. 

HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 

Didikr, L. Retires et negotiations de Claude de Hondoucet, 
resident de France aux l’ays-Bas (1571—1574). T. 1. 
Paris: Leroux. li fr. 

Pribram, A. F. Die Heirat Kaiser Leopold I. m. Margaretha 
Theresia v. Spanien. Leipzig ■ Frey tag. 1 M. 20 Pf. 
Roror, le Vicomte Jacques de. Geographic ancicnne de la 
basae Egypte. Paris: Rothschild. 20 fr. 

Schi’strr, H. M. Das Urheberreeht der Tonkonat In Oester- 
reieh, Deutschland u. andern europiiischen Staaten. 
Miinchen : Beck. 11 M. 

Tomasciirk, W. Zur historisehen Topographic v. Kleinasien 
im Mittelalter. I. Die Kiistengebiete u. die Wege der 
Kreuzfalirer. Leipzig: Freytag. 2 M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Coo s: a r \, A. Monographiae Phanerogamarum. LesMeias- 
tomacces. Paris: Afusson. 38 fr. 

Loewv, Th. Der Idealisraus Berkeley’s, in den Grundlagen 
untersucht. Leipzig: Freytag. 2 M. 90 Pf. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Bin ft, Hyacinthe. Le style de la lyrique courtoise en France 
aux 12 c et 13e Sidcles. Paris: Bouillon. 3fr. 50 c. 
Mf.yf.r, P. D. Aristoteles Politik u. die ’AOrjsaiW voAit e/a. 
Bonn: Cohen. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

Mckm.kb, R. Untersuehung fib. den Verfasser der alt- 
franzdsischen Dichtung Wilhelm v. England. Bonn; 
Rdhrscheidt. 2 M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

“new light on the execution of Charles i. 

FROM CONTEMPORARY SOURCES.” 

Oxford: Sept. 8, 1891. 

Under this title Mr. G. W. Thorpe, F.S.A.,has 
printed a paper in which he calls attention to an 
account of the execution of Charles I., hitherto 
unused by historians. The pamphlet in which 
this account is contained is a small quarto of 
16 pages, printed throughout in red ink, 
entitled The Rlooih/ Court; or, the Fatal 
Tribunal, said to be “printed for G. Horton,” 
and “published by a Rural Pen for general 
satisfaction.” It is not dated ; but Mr. Thorpe 
concludes, from internal evidence, that it must 
have heen written some two months only after 
the King’s execution. The author, who professes 
to have been an eye-witness, he believes to 
have been Admiral Sir William Penn, whose 
identity he considers “ half-revealed ” by the 
pseudonym adopted by the writer. According 
to Mr. Thorpe, the account in the pamphlet 
contains “ hitherto overlooked facts of the 
highest value,” and “ new and touching details” 
of the King’s trial and execution. Blind, he 
adds, must have been the eyes and deaf the 
ears of the scholars who turned over this 
valuable tract and failed to perceive its 
importance. 

On the other hand, if it can be shown that 
this undated red pamphlet was not published 
till after the Restoration, and is a compilation 
from two other pamphlets, its value as a 
contemporary record disappears. The first 
page of the red pamphlet runs thus: 

“ The Crotcn of England was the ancienlcst Christian 
Crown in the World, and that which had those two 
famous Pillars, Religion and Law, the purest and best 
in the tcor/d to under prop it which made it so 
renowned: But our late Usurping Tyrant and his 
King-killing Basilisks holding a Confederacy with 
the Popish Faction, endeavoured a supplanting of 
the Magistracy and Ministry, the Laws of the 
I .and, and the Religion of the Church of England 
had not the Honest Royalist, and Sober-minded 
Presbyter proved a strong Defence and Fortress 
against that bloodsucking and Jesuitical Faction 
who lay so occultly at the Helm of Government, and 
pretended (so cunningly) to act all for the Protestant 
Religion: yet under the vizard of Ilypocrisie and 
Rebellion they pretend a Reformation, but 
through a Sea of innocent Blood as we shall 
plainly describe in the following Historical! dis¬ 
course Witness their setting up a High Court of 
Injustice, and a pretended Council of State to he 
two . High Courts : The one for the order¬ 

ing the great affairs of the Kingdomc: the other to 
judge and determine matters Criminal. Here old 
England became visibly in its Government a New 
Spain: And it is worthy of observation to note, 
That Cornet Joyce, haring with a party of Souldicrs 
by Order from Cromwel, seized on the Kings person at 
Newport in the Isle of Wight, by breaking open the 
door in the night when the King was in bed, and taking 
him thence, and bringing lnm over the water to Hurst 
Castle. Colonel Harrison was by Cromwel sent with a 
strong party of horse to guard the King from thence to 
Windsor. And immediately thereupon their bloody 
Court was erected; and the Tryal of Our gracious 
Sovereign proclaimed; which terrible Eccho re¬ 
sounded with 60 much horrour and detestation, in 
the ears of all Loyal hearts that they abhorred the 
very thoughts of so monstrous and barbarous an 
Act. And notwithstanding all Remoras being 
removed," &c. 

The whole of the remainder of the Moody 
Court, from these four words which begin its 
second page to the last sentence in it—thirteen 
pages in all—is taken almost verbatim from 
another tract. The title of that tract runs as 
follows: 

“ To (vopos two popTvpar. Or a Brief Narration of 
the Mysteries of State carried on by the Spanish 
Faction in England, etc. Together with a Vindi¬ 
cation of the presbyterian party, etc. Printed by 
Samuel Brown, English Bookseller at the Hague, 


1651.” (The British Museum copy is dated by 
Thomason July 10, 1651.) 

The first sentence of the dedicatory epistle pre¬ 
fixed to the Brief Narration forms the first 
sentence of the Bloody Court. The second 
italicised passage conics from p. 2 of that 
epistle. The passage about the two < ourts, and 
the passage about Cornet Joyce, come from page 
76 of the Brief Narration. Pages 78 to 93 of 
the Brief Narration form pages 4 to 16 of the 
Bloody Court. In the trauscript of the first 
page of the latter pamphlet given above, the 
passages printed in italics are those derived 
from the Brief Narration, while those in 
ordinary type represent the additions made by 
the author of the Bloody Court. An examina¬ 
tion of these additions helps to fix the date at 
which the red pamphlet was put together. The 
author of the Brief Narration spoke of a 
faction which “ lies ” at the helm of the State, 
and “ pretends ” to act all for the Protestant 
religion. The author of the Moody Court 
changed these words to “lay” and “pre¬ 
tended,” because when he wrote that faction 
had been overthrown. It had been defeated by 
the union of the “ honest royalist and sober— 
minded presbyter,” the two parties whose co¬ 
operation effected the Restoration. That tho 
Bloody Court was written later than 1658 tho 
reference to Cromwell as “ our late usurping 
tyrant ” plainly shows. An additional indica¬ 
tion of the dato is supplied by the pseudonym 
assumed by the author, who describes himself 
as a “ rural pen.” Mr. Thorpe thinks it 
probable that the author was Admiral Si r 
William Penn, who half revealed his identity 
through the choice of this phrase. In reality, 
however, tho pseudonym is that of a very 
popular author, Robert Wild, who publishe ! in 
April, 1660, a poem called 

“ Iter Boreale. Attempting something upon the 
Successful and Matchless March of the Lord 
General George Honok, from Scotland to London, 
the last winter etc. By a Rural Pen. London, 
printed on St. George’s Day being the 23d of 
April, 1660.” 

No poem was ever more popular. “ He is the 
very Withers of the city,” writes Dryden of 
Wild in 1668 : 

“ They have bought more editions of his works 
than would serve to lay under all their pics at the 
Lord Mayors Christmas. When his famous poem 
first came out in the year 1660, I have seen them 
read it in the midst of Change time. Nay, so 
vehement were they at it, that they lost their 
bargain by the candles ends.” (Dryden, “ Of 
Dramatic Poesy.") 

The author or the publisher of the Bloody Court 
wished to avail himself of this immense popu¬ 
larity, and adopted Wild’s title in order to sell 
his catchpenny tract. 

A closer examination of the title-page of tho 
Bloody Court renders it still more certain that 
it was published after the Restoration. The 
t tie-page is a very remarkable and characteristic 
piece of composition: 

THE BLOODY COURT; 
or, 

The Fatall Trihonall: 

Being 

A brief History, and true Narrative, of the strange 

designs, wicked plots, and bloody Conspiracies, 
earryed on by the most sordid’st, vile and 
usurping Tyrants, in these late years 
of Oppressions, Tyranny, Martyr- 
dome, and Persecutions: 

Discovering 

I.ijTho poysonous Asps, King-killing Basilisks, 
weeping Hypocrites, and devouring Cater¬ 
pillars, who in their Damnable Treasons 
have far surpassed the Powder-Conspiracy 
secretly contriving, but openly acting the 
Murther of our late Gracious King 
Charles, the mine of al. he Royal Issue, the 


overthrow of all our Laws, the blowing up 
of all Parliaments, the subverting of the 
whole State of Government, and the setting 
up of a confused Babel, watered with the 
blood of tho KING and his People. 

II. An Exact Description of those hard-hearted 
Belshazzars, infamous Impostors, Lueiferian 
Brats, wicked Schismaticks, cmcl Hypocrites, 
desperate Usurpers, Damnable Blood¬ 
suckers, both of King and Nobles, who with 
Iron Hands, and Adamantine Hearts, would 
also have pulled our present Lord and 
Sovereign out of the Arms and Embraces of 
His Loyal and Liege Subjects. 

III. The Bloody Tragedy of all Tragedies, against 
King, Lords, and Commons; tho several 
Scenes, presenting their most horrid Villaniee, 
and the most barbarous and Tyrannical 
Massacre that was ever heard of since the 
World began, consulted amongst the grandees 
of tho Independent Sword-men, against tho 
chief Royalists, and Presbyterians, both 
Nobles, Gentry, and Citizens; with tho 
manner how it was prevented; and the 
exposing of those Buff-grandees, and in¬ 
sulting proud Officers, to their Needles, 
Hammers, Lasts, .Slings, Carts and Flails; 
and all true Subjects to enjoy their Rights. 

Piinled for G. Horton; Ami published by a Rural Pen, for 
general satisfaction. 


This title-page is made up of phrases strung 
together from another pamphlet, called 


“Cromwell's bloody slaughter - house or the 
Damnable Dcsignes laid and practised by him and 
his Negros in contriving tin; inurtber of his sacred 
Majesty King Charles I. Discovered. By a Person 
of Honour—London printed for Jntnes Davis, and 
are to be sold at the Grey-houud in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, 1660.” 


A few selected passages suffice to prove this. 
“ But know, O you nether miistones, you poysonous 
Aspes, you King-killing Basilisks ” ( Cromwell's 
Bloody Slaughter House, p. 93). 

“ O ye hardhearted Belshazzars . . . if you were 
angels from lieaveu as you are Lueiferian brats 
from Hell ” (p. 12). 

“ Sauguinary Schismaticks, cruel Hypocrites, and 
desperate Usurpers” (p. 37). 

" To seize again upon his Majesties person with¬ 
out any pretended authority, and with your Iron 
hands and adamantine hearts to ravish and pull 
him out of the arms and embraces of his subjects” 
(P- 23). 

“ The tragedy of tragedies" (p. 31). 

“ Forcing their Buffe grandees and proud officers 
to return to their Needles, their Hammers, their 
Lasts, their Slings, their Carts, and their Flails ” 
(p. 32). 


It would not be difficult to increase greatly 
the number of similar parallels, but these suffice 
to prove that the title-page of the Bloody Court 
is derived from the text of Cromwell's Bloody 
Slaughter House. The author of the latter 
pamphlet was Dr. John Gaudeu, who reprinted 
it in 1661, with his name attached to it, finder 
the new title of “ %Tparoorg\iTtvTiiov, A just 
Invective against those of tho Army and their 
abettors who murthered King Charles I. on 
the 30 Jem., 1648.” 

Taking these facts together, tho date, the 
purpose, and the value of the red pamphlet 
becomo perfectly clear. It was published in 
the summer or the early autumn of 1660. As 
its object was to excite popular feeling against 
the regicides, it was pretty certainly published 
before their trials in October, 1660. The title- 
page is clearly Gauden’s own work, and it is 
probable that the account of the King’s execu¬ 
tion given in the body of the pamphlet was 
also by him. The earlier pamphlet from which 
it was derived, the Brief Narration, published 
in 1651, docs not, as a whole, seem to have 
heen written by liim; hut he may very well 
have contributed to it the particular portion 
which he thought worthy of republication in 
1660. In any case, the red pampldet is not a 
contemporary authority, but a later eompila- 
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tion; and the account ot the King’s execution 
was not written till more than two years after 
his death. If, as I believe, both title-page and 
pamphlet were written by Gauden, no state¬ 
ment contained in it can be received without 
independent confirmation. 

C. H. Firth. 


THE NEWLY DISCOVERED POEMS OF IIEKODAS. 

London : Sept. 7, 1891. 

Mr. Kenyon, in tho interesting introduction 
just issued with the recently discovered poems 
of Herodas, observes, with regard to their 
date: 

“ A father, in attempting to educate his very refrac¬ 
tory son, is said ypop/iasi£tip tsipupa avsi, and this 
one would certainly be naturally disposed to regard 
as a reference to Virgil. The context seems to 
imply that the name was a familiar one, and one 
which would naturally occur in a boy’s education, 
conditions which do not seem to be fulfilled by the 
Maron mentioned in Homer (Od. ix. 107) or Euripides 
{Cyclops, 111, 412, &c.).” 

It is necessary, however, to adduce a portion 
of the context, and this I quote simply as 
printed: * 

rpiByytf-oi Maptvia ypappLaT ifai r os 
rov warpos avscei top Mopccpa cwots]ssp 
ooros 2i pupa o xpsjosos wo'r «*)wy ora 
otovp tpauiTjp ijrn ovk opovs florstctp 
evsop 8. boasts (p. 21). 

I would venture to suggest that the Maron 
here intended is Maron tho satyr, and son 
of Silenus, mentioned by Nonnus (xiv. 97 
et ah). The change of Maron into Simon, 
“the flat-nosed,” or “ pug-nosed,” may thus 
be easily accounted for from a well-known 
characteristic of both the Satyrs and Silenus. 
A statue or other representation of Maron may 
have made the peculiarity in question 
conspicuous. The lesson which the father tries 
in vain to give his son would appear to be con¬ 
cerned only with the name “Maron.” 

Another matter which maybe worth mention¬ 
ing is the analogy which, in certain respects, 
presents itself between the first poem of Herodas 
as now given, and Horace’s ode (iii. 7) “ Quid 
ties, Astcrie, quern tibi candidi,” &c. The long 
absence of the lover, the competitive distinc¬ 
tions gained by his rival, and other particulars, 
may suggest the possibility, at least, that 
Horace had this poem of Herodas in view when 
writing the ode in question. That the ode was 
composed under special Greek influence has been 
long suspected. 

Thomas Tyler. 


THE EGYPTIAN “APE.” 

London, W.C.: Sept. IS, 1891. 

I read in this morning’s Academy (p. 221) 
that the evidence of Egyptian inscriptions 
shows ‘ ‘ that the Hebrew name for ‘ ape ’ was 
borrowed from Egypt, and also that the animal 
in question was a tailless baboon, and not a 
monkey proper.” 

I enclose herewith a picture of the animal in 
question as represented in the tomb of Tcbahen, 
a high official at tho court of King Mykerinos, 
for whom the third Pyramid was built, more 
than 2500 years before Christ. Here the 
animal’s name is written K af, above his picture, 
just as KHII1EN is written over the same kind 
of animal in the mosaic at Palestrina, a sketch 
of which may be seen in Dr. Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary. 

But how could this animal be called a tail¬ 
less baboon ? He is rightly identified by 
Hartmann with the African cercopithecus. 

P. W. P. Renouf. 

[We believe that the mistake was ours, and 
not that of the author of tho paper referred to. 
—Ed. Academy.] 

* It should be observed that the MS. employs i 
instead of <i. 


SCIENCE. 

Lessons in Elementary Bioloyy. ByT. Jeffery 
Parker, Professor of Biology in the Uni¬ 
versity of Otago. (Macmillans.) 

Prof. Jeffery Parker’s new handbook 
appears to mark tho commencement of a 
reaction against the oxcessive use of the 
“ type-system ” in the teaching of biology; 
and on this account, if on no other, it is to 
be heartily welcomed. That system has 
largely owed its popularity to Huxley and 
Martin’s Elementary Bioloyy, a work the 
value of which cannot be over-rated in its 
influence on practical biological teaching. 
But we doubt whether its authors ever con¬ 
templated that its general adoption would 
result in practically limiting instruction in 
the elementary biological laboratory to the 
types which they had thomselves chosen. I 
think there will hardly be two opinions 
among practical teachers that the general 
result of this limitation has been disastrous. 
The number of “ types ” which the student 
has to “ get up” for his practical examina¬ 
tion in botany and zoology is at present so 
small that generalisations are well-nigh im¬ 
possible ; and what he gains in minute 
knowledge of a few organisms ho loses in 
breadth and in insight into general laws—a 
loss almost fatal to the chance of his 
acquiring a profound knowledge of his 
subject. It is true that the University of 
London, which has unfortunately framed its 
examinations on this system, has attempted 
to remedy some of its defects by changing 
the “types’’from time to time; but this 
does not strike at the root of the evil. 

In his modest preface, Prof. Parker states 
that his aim has been to provide a book 
which may supply in the study the place 
occupied in the laboratory by “ Huxley 
and Martin; ” but it may well be used for 
both purposes. Instead of limiting himself 
to half-a-dozen plants and half-a-dozen 
animals, he gives the student a more or less 
full account of the structure and life-history 
of a much larger number, from the simplest 
to the most highly organised, interspersed 
with chapters on general subjects, such as 
“ Biogenesis and Abiogenesis,” “ Species 
and Their Origin : the Principles of Classifi¬ 
cation,” “ The Distinctive Characters of 
Animals and Plants,” &c. The plan is a 
good one, and is admirably carried out. 

Where there is so much that is excellent, 
it may seem almost invidious to refer to 
portions in which, as it seems to mo, the 
same high standard is not attained. The 
tendency to direct the almost exclusive 
attention of students to the phenomena 
presented by the lower forms of both animal 
and vegetable life has been carried to excess 
by some teachers belonging to the new 
physiological school; ana by none more 
than by the author of this book. Surely, 
in a work on elementary biology, to devote 
only nineteen pages to the anatomy and 
physiology of Yertebrata, and only twelve 
to that of flowering plants, is altogether 
inadequate. I cannot also but think that, 
as far at least as regards Vascular Crypto¬ 
gams and Phanerogams, Prof. Parker has 
not bestowed the same attention on this as 
on other portions of the work. The treat¬ 
ment is not only far too condensed, but 


there are not a few statements the accuracy 
of which he would find it difficult to defend. 

It remains to say a few words about the 
illustrations. Many of these are new, from 
drawings by the author; and they are, on 
tho whole, the best with which I am 
acquainted in any work of the kind. Taken 
altogether, Prof. Jeffery Parker’s Lessons in 
Elementary Biology is a work which can be 
safely recommended, and is one which 
neither teacher nor student can afford to be 
without. 

Alfred W. Bexneit. 


THE ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 

The following is a brief statement of tho prin¬ 
cipal results of the recent Oriental Congress :— 

Summaries of research up to date were 
submitted in various departments, among 
which the most noteworthy are those of 
Prof. Yasconcellos-Abreu, for Sanskrit; Prof. 
Montet, for Hebrew; Prof. Rene Basset, for 
Arabic; Dr. Ziemer, for Comparative Philo¬ 
logy ; Prof. Cordier, for Sinology; Prof. 
Amelineau, for Egyptology : Capt. Guiraudon, 
for African Languages since 1883; Mr. J. J. 
Meyer, for Malayan; and Col. Huart, for 
Turkish. 

The following explorations were brought 
under notice:—Those of M. Claine in the 
interior of Sumatra; the finds and conclusions 
of Mr. Flinders Petrie at Madum ; the discovery 
of the first Dravidian prehistoric pictures and 
remains at Bellary, by Mr. F. Fawcett; the 
contested report regarding a dwarf race in the 
North of Africa, by Mr. Haliburton; the 
Oriental features of numerous monuments | 
and tombs in Majorca and Minorca, by M. 
Cartailhac; the Cyclopean remains in Polynesia, 
by Mr. H. Stemdale; and the Lybian inscrip¬ 
tions of Capt. Malix. 

Among the 160 papers that were contri¬ 
buted, the most noteworthy, perhaps, are: 

“ The Creation by the Voice and the Hermapoli- 
tan Ennead,”byProf. Maspero; “TheIdentity 1 
of the Pelasgians and the Hittites proved by 
Ceramic Remains,” by Father C. A. de Cara; 

“ Tho Order, Historians, and Registers of the 
Holy Sepulchre,” by the Abbe Albouy; 
“Indian Theogony,” by Prof. G. Oppert, of 
Madras, showing non-Ary an sources ; “ The 
History and Practice of Hindu Medical 8eience,” 
by Pandit Janardhan, illustrated by several 
collections of native drugs made by himself and 
others, and accompanied by two unique Sanskrit 
MSS.; “ Thu Ancient Tshampa ” and “ French 
Colonial Education,” by M. E. Aymonier ; 
Expositions of Indian and Japanese Music; 
the Linguistic Basis of the Shawl and other 
Eastern Manufactures, by Profs. Leitner and 
Schlegel; a series of papers on Central Asia, 
Afghanistan, and Dardistan, by Drs. Bellew 
and Leitner, Mr. R. Michell, Colonel Tanner, 
and a number of Central Asian chiefs and , 
Indian or Kashmir explorers. Oriental folk¬ 
lore has also, probably for the first time, been 
included in the programme, forming a con¬ 
necting link with the forthcoming Folk-Lore 
Congress. 

Among other new departures may be men¬ 
tioned—the inclusion of comparative law and 
legal administration in Oriental countries ; the 
condition of indigenous oriental education; 
the importance of ethnography in philological 
studies, illustrated by papers from Prof. G. 
Schlegel, Mr. C. Johnston, M. G. Reynaud, 

Dr. Leitner, M. Pret, and the Rev. Dr. C. 
Edkins. Prof. Abel's Indo-Egjptian affinities , 
have received confirmation from Pas teur Fes- i 
quet’s contribution on “ The Phonetic Relations I 
of the Hebrew and Indo-European Languages,” I 
Mr. R. Michell’s treatise on “The Russian 1 
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Verb,” aDd from others, including Mr. Stuart 
Glennie. 

Mr. Vincent A. Smith submitted a “progress 
report ” on Numismatics, which brings this sub¬ 
ject up to date; and Mr. W. Simpson gave an 
account of the progress of Oriental archaeology 
since 1874, when the Oriental Congress paid its 
first visit to London. The Graeco-Buddhistic 
and other art collections at the Woking Museum 
have led to valuable communications on Oriental 
art and ethnography; and Prof. J. Oppert settled 
the date of an inscribed Assyrian brick in the 
Blau collection as being 608 B.c. The com¬ 
mercial importance of Oriental linguistics has 
been emphasised, and the co-operation of the 
London Chamber of Commerce has been 
secured towards the founding of an Oriental 
commercial school in the City of London. 
Prizes in various Oriental subjects have been 
offered; and a society for the cultivation of 
Japanese, and another for Semitic languages, 
are in course of formation in London. 

• The relations of Europeans with Orientals, 
especially those between Orientalists and native 
scholars, including their respective methods of 
research, have been considered by Sir Richard 
Meade, Generals Deunehy and Showers, and 
others; and proposals for the encouragement of 
Oriental studies have been made for the Uni¬ 
versities, the Christian ministry, the Scotch Com¬ 
mission on Examinations in Arts, the Oriental 
University Institute Examinations, and for 
various countries which, whether in Europe or 
even in the East itself, neglect the cultivation 
of ancient learning for its own sake, or in its 
relation to modem requirements. Drs. Wright, 
Adams, and Witton-Davies took an active part 
in this matter, and the last-named advocated 
the holding of an annual Oriental Congress 
in England. 

In Oriental history, Dr. Schlichter’s “Indian 
Ocean in Antiquity,” the Rev. Prof. Skargted’s 
“ Phoenician Colonisation of Scandinavia,” Dr. 
A. C. Lincke’s “Continuance of the Names 
Assyria and Niniveh,” Dr. W. Hein’s “ Omar 
II,” Dr. Schlichter’s “ History of African 
Explorations,” Mr. Hordern’s “ Episode in 
Burmese History’” may be referred to. 

Among special qu estions of research, “ The 
Assyrian Pronoun,” by the veteran scholar, 
Mr. Richard Cull; “ Cussari (11),” by Dr. 
Fried! and er; “ Pirke Aboth,” by the Rev. Dr. 
C. Taylor; “The Hymns of St. Ephraim in 
Syriac,” by Monsignor Lamy; “Syriac 
Diacritical Points,” by the Abbe Graffin; 
“ Yahveh,” by Dr. Strauss; “Vital Statistics 
among the Ancient Jews,” by Dr. M. Adler; 
the Book “ Koheleth,” by Prof. Myrberg; the 
“ Himyarite Inscription No. 32 in the British 
Museum.” by Prof. H. Derenbourg—follow 
the lines of previous Oriental Congresses. 
Prof. Jules Oppert’s paper on “ The Chronology 
of Genesis,” also attracted much attention. 

As usual, the Congress was inundated by 
proposals regarding the transliteration of 
Oriental languages. Foremost among them was 
one by Sir Monier Williams, who was not a 
member of the Congress. They have all 
been referred to a committee, but it is to be 
distinctly understood that they are not in any 
way to displace the native characters. 

Among the governments that have taken a 
special interest in the Congress are those of 
Spain, Italy, France, Russia, and Greece. The 
Colonial Office sent a representative, who 
spoke on “ Fiji and Rotuman.” The Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor of Adelaide, the Hon. S. J. 
Way, represented its University; and the Deputy 
Vice-Chancellor gave the Congress an official 
reception at Cambridge. Altogether nine 
governments and thirty-eight universities and 
learned bodies were represented. 

Two invitations reached the Congress for 
next year, one from the Spanish and the other 
from the French Government. The former was 


accepted; and the Statutory Tenth Inter¬ 
national Congress of Orientalists will accord¬ 
ingly be held at Seville and Granada in 
September or the beginning of October 1892, 
following the festivities in connexion with the 
fifth centenary of the departure of Columbus 
from Huelva and the assembly of the Congress 
of Americanists and Geographers at Madrid. 
The Oriental University Institute has assigned 
two prizes, one of Rs.oOOO, the other of Rs.5000 
to the Spanish organising committee, to be 
awarded for translations from Sanskrit and 
Arabic respectively. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Prof. Karl Pearson, of University College, 
London, has now sent to press two books, which 
represent the results of much of his private 
work during the past half-dozen years. One is 
the second part of Todhunter’s History of the 
Theory of Elasticity and the Strength of 
Materials , to be published by the Cambridge 
University Press. This will form a bulky 
volume of more than a thousand pages, dealing 
with recent researches in this field down to Sir 
William Thomson, to whose work the last 
chapter is devoted. A complete history is 
given for the years 1850 to 1800, involving an 
analysis of several hundreds of memoirs ; • nd 
the researches of Saint-Venant, Rankino, Joule, 
Wertheim, Wiedemann, Kirchoff, &c., are 
very fully dealt with up to date. The other 
book covers the same ground as the intro¬ 
ductory course of lectures which Prof. Pearson 
recently delivered as read r in geometry at 
Gresham College. Its contents will practically 
be identical with iho e of a volume announced 
as long ago as 1880 for the International 
Scientific Scries, under the title of The Common 
Sense of the Physical Sciences; but it will now 
appear in the Contemporary Science Series, 
published by Mr. Walter Scott. Its main 
object is to question the fundamental notions of 
modem physics, showing that (here has been an 
unnecessary and unwarrantable intrusion of 
metaphysics into the sphere of science. To 
some extent, therefore, it will constitute a 
reply to the presidential address of Prof. Oliver 
Lodge at the recent meeting of the British 
Association. 

FINE ART. 

The Italian Pictures at Munich and 
Dresden. 

“ Kunstkritisciie Studien uber Italien- 
ische Malerei.”— Die Gdlerien zu Milnehcn 
und Dresden. Yon Ivan Lermolieff. 
(Leipzig: Brockhaus.) 

In considering this volume—the latest and 
ripest product of Giovanni Morelli’s life¬ 
long studies and of his enthusiastic devotion 
to the great art of Italy in her prime—we 
are first penetrated with the keenest regret 
at the thought that the most commanding, 
the most sympathetic, personality in the 
world of art criticism and art history has 
vanished; and vanished, too, just at the 
wrong moment. For Lermolieff, with a 
commendable modesty which it would be 
hard to parallel, whether among prede¬ 
cessors or contemporaries, commenced his 
career as a writer only when, at nearly 
sixty years of age, he had already attained 
to complete maturity of experience and 
judgment. Now, in the fulness of years, 
but without having said all, or nearly all, 
that he had to say, he disappears, having 
exercised during the decade between 1880 
and 1890 a penetrating and transforming 


influence, which it would be vain even for 
his most uncompromising opponents to deny; 
having abashed and silenced many a 
self-assertive paradox - monger, many a 
trumpeter of his own fame, but leaving 
necessarily much unaccomplished that now 
time and the labours of those following in 
his footstops can alone achieve. 

It is a bitter disappointment, moreover, 
to learn, from Morelli’s literary executor 
and fellow-worker, Dr. Gustavo Frizzoni, 
that the final volume of this altogether 
revised and transformed edition of the 
work which first made him famous — 
that which would have dealt nomin¬ 
ally with the gallory of Berlin, and 
derivatively with such of tho Raphael and 
so-called Raphael drawings in public and 
private collections as Lermolieff had not 
yet pronounced upon—will not, as had at 
first been hoped, seo tho light. Reverence 
for the memory of his friend and master 
prevents Dr. Frizzoni from placing before 
the public in an incomplete and confused 
shape Morelli’s voluminous notes for this 
the last part of his task, which must thus 
definitively remain unfinished. 

In his modest preface the decoasod writer 
states that 

“ apart from some information with regard to 
the almost unknown Berganmsque painter, 
Giovanni Cariani, and a detailed examination 
of the interesting pen-and-ink drawings of the 
Venetian Domenico Campagnola . . . the 
friendly reader must not expect to find much 
novelty in the present volume.” 

He goes on to add that he lias therein 
entered upon a more exhaustive discussion 
of that large class of Northern, and chiefly 
Flemish, paintings which, both in public 
and private galleries, have long passed as 
the work of Italian masters. But this is a 
singular, almost a misleading, understate¬ 
ment of the true value and contents of the 
revised book. For it contains, in addition 
to the new material specially referred to by 
the author, an important section dealing in 
masterly fashion with the drawings of Ver¬ 
rocchio, and with the vexed question of the 
paintings attributed to Leonardo da Vinci 
at Dresden and Munich; much that is new 
with regard to the earliest works of Cor¬ 
reggio ; solid additions to the remarks 
on Marco Basaiti, Antonello da Messina, 
and Giorgione; and some curious and 
instructive notes with regard to that inter¬ 
esting second-rate painter, the little-known 
Bartolommeo Veneto, or “ do Venecia,” 
as he on one occasion signs himself on 
a female portrait in the Melzi collection at 
Milan. Morelli now supplements his obser¬ 
vations on Mantegna by a nearly exhaustive 
list of his paintings on panel and canvas, 
both in Italy and elsewhere, adding, how¬ 
ever, little or nothing to the well-known 
series, save the very finely conceived and 
exceptionally interesting “Infant Christ 
as Salvator Mundi,” now in the collection of 
Dr. Jean-Paul Richter, at Florence. He 
passes over in silence the “ Adoration of the 
Shepherds ” in the Boughton Knight collec¬ 
tion—a panel having much analogy with the 
famous triptych in the Tribuna of tho Uffizi, 
and also with tho unfinished engraving by 
the master, showing the Madonna with her 
august head haloed by a glory of cherubim. 
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Neither is any mention made of the large 
“St. Sebastian’’ in the church of Notre 
Dame at Aiguoperse in Auvergne, a work 
not known to the writer of these remarks, 
but the authenticity of which is unhesitat¬ 
ingly vouched for by M. Paul Manta and 
M. Louis Gonso, among other French critics 
of ominence. This painting would appear 
to be nearly related to, though not identical 
in design with, the more than life-size “ St. 
Sebastian ” in the Scarpa collection at La 
Motta near Treviso, which was in 
Mantegna’s studio at his death. Morolli 
further ascribes, as appears to us quite 
justifiably, the two “ Seasons,” purchased 
for the National Gallery from the Hamilton 
Palace collection (No. 1125), not to the 
master himself, but to an able imitator; 
and he takes away from him, too, the well- 
known drawing with the design for a monu¬ 
ment to Virgil, now in the His de la Salle 
gallery of the Louvre, giving it to Francesco 
Bonsignori. To the latter painter, if indeed 
it bo he who executed the large tempera 
in tho Brera gallery representing San 
Bernardino of Siena, we should like to 
attribute the largo “ Madonna and Child ” 
given to Mantegna in the collection of the 
Earl of Wemyss, and exhibited some years 
since at Burlington House. To the section 
dealing with Jacopo de Barbari, which was 
one of the most noticeable passages in the 
first edition, is now added a note indicating 
fivo drawings attributed by the author to 
this ultimately Germanised Venetian, in¬ 
cluding the exquisite black-chalk study of 
a Venetian youth, now, with another similar 
drawing, in the Habich collection at Cassel. 
A very precious discovery, or rather identi¬ 
fication, is that of a drawing by Antonello 
da Messina in the great Malcolm collection— 
the only one, it is believed, which can at 
present be attributed to the famous Siculo- 
Venetian mastor. This is. the masterly 
portrait of a man with rough-hewn features, 
which, as Morelli points out, has evidently 
served as a preliminary study for the “ Con- 
dottiere ” in the Salon Carre of the Louvre. 
It is No. 342 in the catalogue of the Malcolm 
collection, and has been reproduced by 
Messrs. Braun, and also in the present work. 
It is, of courso, by a mero oversight that in 
the short paragraph on Cima de Conegliano 
the author states that the Louvre possesses 
no work by him ; seeing that in the large side 
gallery there, in which are placod by them¬ 
selves the works belonging to the early Italian 
schools, appears an important if not precisely 
a very attractive “Virgin and Child,” with 
a fine background showing the Castle of 
" Conogliano in a hilly landscape, the authen¬ 
ticity of which is surely altogether beyond 
question. 

Morelli is nowhere more at home than in 
analysing, as he does in his own sympathetic 
and convincing style, the artistic personality 
of his fellow-townsman, the Bergamasque 
painter Giovanni Busi called Cariani, a 
master who is represented in our own 
National Gallery only by a lamentably 
inferior and misleading “ Virgin and Child, 
with Saints,” though recently thero has 
also been tentatively ascribed to him, 
the well-known “ St. Peter, Martyr,” 
from the Hoi well-Carr collection—a work 
• which has far more affinity with the school 


of the Brescian Eomanino. One of 
tho Morellian audacities against which 
even some of his friends and disciples were 
inclined to rebel was the attribution of the 
powerful Giorgionesque portrait in the 
Munich gallery, there called “ Palma 
Vecchio by Himself,” to Cariani, for whom 
it appeared too masterly a performance. 
But now, by a further analysis of this work, 
and, above all, by its comparison and 
juxtaposition in reproduction with a recog¬ 
nised canvas by Busi—that mystorious fan¬ 
tasy in the Bolvedoro of Vienna, showing a 
youth crowned with vine leaves attacked 
from behind by an armed man—the gifted 
critic has gone very far towards proving 
his case. It would appear that the fine 
“Madonna with Saints,” now in tho 
Frizzoni-Salis collection at Bergamo, 
was purchased for our National Gallery 
as a Palma Vecchio by the late Sir 
Charles Eastlake, but that on the signa¬ 
ture of Cariani being discovered on a 
cartellino which had boon painted over, 
it was exchanged for the large altar- 
piece by Cosimo.Tura (No. 772) now in the 
gallory. The present writer would like to 
add to the list of works painted by Cariani 
in his Giorgionesque phase the injured but 
still brilliant “ Holy Family with St. 
Catherine and St. Sebastian,” in the great 
gallery of the Louvre (No. 38), where it 
always has been and still is ascribed to 
Giorgione himself. It is only fair, however, 
to add that Morelli himself, while denying 
that Barbarelli had any share in the work 
declined to acknowledge the correctness of 
this last attribution. 

It is to the researches of our author and 
of his faithful and able lieutenant, Dr. 
Frizzoni, that we owe the clearing up of the 
mystery which surrounded the early career 
and artistic training of Correggio, during 
the period which preceded the production 
of that great ‘ ‘ Madonna and Child enthroned, 
with St. Francis and St. Anthony of Padua ” 
(1514), which is at once the earliest in date 
and the best of the Lombard master’s 
often-cited works in the Dresden Gallery. 
To the productions of Allegri’s youth 
enumerated in the first edition, Morelli 
now adds tho following:— 

(1) The beautiful little “Faun” in the 
Munich Gallery, which he in his first edition 
took away from Correggio and gave to his 
favourite, Lorenzo Lotto, but now in 
repentance restores to its rightful owner; 
(2) the small “ Christ taking leave of the 
Virgin,” in the collection of Mr. Benson, 
which, in depth of pathos and simple 
dramatic force, far exceeds his later and 
more important sacred compositions, and, 
indeed, stands out in strange contrast to 
such works—marvels of technical skill, but 
of an almost repulsive mannerism—as the 
“Deposition” and the “Martyrdom of 
St. Placidus and Sta. Flavia ” in the Parma 
Gallery; (3) the “ Nativity,” which passed 
from an English collection into that of 
Signor Benigno Crespi of Milan, and which 
LermoliefE holds to bo the brightest jewel 
among all the productions of Allegri’s youth ; 
(4) an injured “Madonna and Child,’’belong¬ 
ing to Prince Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen; 
and the more important altar-piece in the 
collection of Lord Ashburton, with Martha 


and Mary Magdalen between St. Peter and 
St. Leonard. 

Comparatively little is added to the 
great Giorgione question beyond what 
was brought forward in the quite recent 
treatise on the Borghoso and Panfili 
Doria galleries. Still the present volume 
contains useful though imperfect reproduc¬ 
tions of the “Maltese Knight” in the 
Uifizi, of the “Female Portrait” newly 
identified by Morelli in the Borgheso 
gallery, and of the beautiful “ Portrait of a 
Venetian Youth,” which has, since the 
publication of this edition, passed from the 
collection of Dr. Jean-Paul Richter in 
Florence into the Berlin gallery, instead of 
into our own, by which it appears that it 
might at one time have been acquired. 
Here also is the reproduction of a sepia 
drawing, “ Tho Martyrdom of a Saint,” 
from Chatsworth, which the author counts 
among the few authentic drawings of 
Barbarelli. 

Never before has the difficulty of dis¬ 
criminating between the drawings of Titian 
— which are of altogether inexplicable 
rarity—and those much more numerous 
ones of his skilful imitator Domenico Cam- 
pagnola, been so grasped and solved as on 
the present occasion. Contrasting tho deli¬ 
cate and highly-wrought studies of Cam- 
pagnola with such broad and masterly 
drawings of Titian as tho “ Jealous Noble¬ 
man assassinating his Wife”—a study 
for the fresco in the Scuola del Santo 
of Padua—and the “St. Jerome” in tho 
British Museum, Morelli establishes, in 
a few short and decisive paragraphs, the 
radical differences lurking underneath the 
family likeness between the designs of the 
two contemporary Venetians, and fixes land¬ 
marks which wifi servo to abolish confusion 
in the future. Among a long series of 
drawings which he takes from Titian in 
order to restore them to their rightful 
author, wo may single out the “ Rustic 
Concert,” in the Malcolm collection, which 
has been variously attributed to Giorgione 
and to Titian, and which contains a 
very evident reminiscence of the famous 
“Concert champetre” by the former in 
the Salon Carro of tho Louvre. We are 
tempted to wish that this admirably clear 
exposition had included the drawings by 
and ascribed to Giorgione himself, and the 
few Giorgionesque engravings on copper of 
his follower and copyist, Giulio Campagnola. 

The most important section of tho whole 
work is perhaps that dealing with tho vexed, 
question of the Verrocchio drawings, and 
with the two works respectively in the 
Dresden and Munich galleries, attri¬ 
buted to Leonardo da Vinci himseli: by 
an imposing array of German, as well as 
by some French, critics, but by Lermolieff 
fearlessly declared to be the work of one 
of that, to him, hateful tribe, the Flemish 
and German imitators of the Italian art of 
the Renaissance. Few unbiassed students, 
after due consideration of Lermolieff’s 
arguments, and, above all, after a careful 
examination of the undoubted products 
of Verrocchio’s pencil here reproduced, 
will refuse to agree with him that the 
so-called Sketch-Book attributed to the 
great Florentine — the separated leaves 
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of which are now in the Louvre, the 
British Museum, the collections of Berlin 
and Lille, and that of the Due d’Aumalo— 
belongs to another and an infinitely inferior 
artist. The question is, however, a too 
purely technical one to be adequately dis¬ 
cussed within the limits of the present 
remarks. 

It is, however, in dealing with the 
“Madonna and Child” in the Dresden 
Gallery—once given to Leonardo and now 
to Lorenzo di Credi—and with the similar 
but larger work recently unearthed by the 
learned director of the Munich Gallery, and 
at his instigation added to that collection, 
that Morelli shows his fullest powers. His 
generous indignation knows no bounds at 
the slight put upon the most universal 
genius of the Italian Benaissance, the great 
central sun of Milanese art, by the Berlin 
and Munich Gallery directors; and closely 
grappling with them in argument, he, 
in this contest, as, indeed, in many preced¬ 
ing encounters, fairly blows them out 
of the water. It is partly proceeding 
by a close examination of the pieces do 
conviction, partly aided by the flashes of 
his own brilliant intuition, that Lermolieff 
has established the connexion between the 
Dresden and the Munich Madonnas. Both, 
as he points out, must in all probability 
have been produced by the same painstaking 
Flemish pastic/ieur, on whom, by the way, 
he, in his wrath, is far too hard; for the 
well-abused Fiammingo, in the execution of 
much of the detail, shows a quite remarkable 
delicacy and finish. From the first, the 
recently brought forward Munich example 
had excited suspicion, from the fact that it 
combined with figures savouring of Verroc¬ 
chio the master, or of the quite early 
Florentine time of Leonardo the pupil, an 
Alpine landscape of the type which is to be 
found only in the later or Milanese 
style, and in the second Florentine manner 
of the greater painter. For all this, not 
only the chief authorities of Berlin and 
Munich, but some French writers of note, 
including M. de Geymiiller (in the Gazette 
des Beaux Arts) have declared themselves 
in favour of the audacious attribution to 
Leonardo himself. There can bo little 
doubt, however, that in time the truer 
appreciation of Giovanni Morelli will 
receive the sanction of the vast majority 
of unprejudiced students of Italian art, 
and that the “ Madonnas ” of Dresden and 
Munich will go to swell the list made up of 
that class of works to which Lermolieff was 
the first seriously to call attention— i.e. the 
numerous and often, to the casual observer, 
deceptive imitations and adaptations of 
Italian art by sixteenth-century Nether- 
landers and Germans. Morelli appropri¬ 
ately closes this important section of his 
volume with an enumeration of some of the 
most striking among these northern imita¬ 
tions of southern masters. This catalogue 
might, however, easily be doubled, were it 
worth while to do so, now that (lie pioneer, 
whose loss, both as friend and teacher, his 
numerous and devoted followers must 
continue deeply and sincerely to regret, 
has led the way in this by-road, as in so 
many of the chief high roads of his national 
art. Claude Phillips. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

FALKLAND PALACE. 

London : Sept. 9,1891. 

When this ancient royal residence became the 
property of the Marquis of Bute some years 
ago, it was generally hoped that it had fallen 
into good hands. The building, apart from its 
great historic interest, was ono of the few 
picturesque fragments of architecture left in 
Scotland worthy to rank with anything of the 
kind in England or abroad. 

Lord Bute is widely known as an antiquary; 
hence the expectation on the part of sonic 
interested in such matters, that the building 
would bo well cared for. Whether his lordship 
has proved himself an archaeologist in the best 
sense, or a true lover of architecture, according 
to the admirable definition of one of the 
speakers at the Archaeological Congress in Edin¬ 
burgh (the Bishop of Carlisle, I think), would 
appear to be doubtful. All who knew Falkland 
Palace before the year 1889 must have observed 
the marvellous colouring on the roof of the 
wing built by King James V. The massive old 
slates, as the centuries rolled over them, had 
become clothed or encrusted with some such 
growth as one sees on the rocks by the sea¬ 
shore, a rich golden tint that vied with any¬ 
thing to be seen in nature on a sunny day 
in autumn. These slates have lately dis¬ 
appeared, and a neat modem roof now rises 
above the weather-worn walls and battered 
pinnacles of the great hall. It is probable that 
the weight of the old slates boro heavily on the 
structure below; but if so, some internal 
support might have been devised to meet the 
emergency. As it is, the building has been 
stripped of one of its greatest beauties. 

Another alteration, or “ restoration,” is the 
insertion of several dormer windows on both 
sides of the said new roof. They are built of a 
cold pinkish stone, brought, I believe, from a 
great distance, and (whatever appearance they 
may present in a century or two) their colour is 
utterly out of harmony with the rich dark lone 
of the surrounding masonry. Though they are 
said to be an exact copy from some old design 
or picture, it is difficult for the ordinary 
spectator to look upon them as anything but 
an unwelcome and meaningless addition. 

Pussing on to the older part of the Palace— 
the two round towers with their conical roofs, 
flanking the gateway—which probably existed 
in the Duke of Albany’s time, old acquaintances 
will here rub their eyes again, as the sky-line 
has been entirely altered by the new proprietor. 
The sturdy turrets, instead of finishing with the 
familiar broad and low points, the most 
characteristic features of the old piles, are now 
furnished with high, peaked roofs in the 
approved Scottish baronial style—all quite 
correct, no doubt, according io the rules of the 
architectural handbook. 

The truth is, to bo consistent, this principle 
should be carried a great deal further. Why 
not demolish the “ modem ” structure of James 
V., which, albeit most dimming as an artistic 
contrast to the older building, is manifestly a 
departure from the original designs ? We should 
then have a fine new castle as nearly as possible 
similar to that of tho fourteenth century, with 
battlements, moat, and drawbridgo, and perhaps 
a fair reproduction of the dungeon in which the 
Duke of Rothesay was starved to death. Though 
of course shunned by artists and such-like, the 
structure would then have a certain educational 
value. 

I am painfully conscious that no amount of 
writing or talking can effect anything in this 
particular case ; but there is no reason why the 
owners of buildings of national interest should 
not be made to realise that their actions are 
jealously watched and, if need be, criticised. t 
Had any such transformations been attempted, j 


for instance, at Holyrood Palace, or even Roslin 
Chapel, there would probably have been a 
public outcry at once; but these buildings have 
the advantage as to situation over Falkland, 
hidden os it is in a comparatively obscure 
corner of Fife. 

It is many months since I last saw Falkland 
Palace, and there niay be other surprises in 
store for the traveller to that secluded spot; but 
I for one have not yet recovered from the dis¬ 
agreeable effects of my r last visit. Possibly 
reports of subsequent (and future) operations 
may bo forthcoming from time to time by dis¬ 
interested correspondents. It seems a strange 
coincidence that these venerable remains of tho 
“ favourite hunting-scat” of tho early Scottish 
kings should have been destined to afford a 
“ happy hunting-ground ” in these latter days 
for a distinguished antiquary, possessing not 
only theories, but the power, so seldom 
accorded, of putting any theory into execution. 

Robert Little. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mu. Walter Crane’s Christmas book for this 
winter, to be published by Messrs. Cassell & 
Co., is entitled Quern Summer ; or the Tourney 
of the Lily and tho Rose. It will consist of 
forty pages of designs printed in colour, 
together with letterpress by Mr. Crane him¬ 
self. 

The committee of the Birmingham Museum 
and Art Gallery have recently acquired for their 
permanent collections several pictures by well- 
known artists, including “The Adoration of 
the Magi,” by Burno Jones; “A Roman 
Lady,” by G. F. Watts; “The Last of 
England,” by Ford Madox Brown; “ Beata 
Beatrix,” by D. G. Rossetti; “The Doubtful 
Corn,” by J. F. Lewis; “ The AVidow’s Mite,” 
by Sir J. E. Millais; “The Falls of 
Sehuffhausen,” by Turner; and water-colour 
drawings by Aumonier, Albert Goodwin, Mrs. 
Allingham, and others. These works will be 
exhibited for tho first time at the end of the 
present month. In addition to these, Mr. 
Whitworth AVallis has been fortunate enough to 
obtain tho loan of some of the most famous 
examples of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 
and their followers. Among the most import¬ 
ant of these loans maybe mentioned “ The Yale 
of Rest,” “Mariana in tho Moated Grange,” 
“Tho Blind Girl,” “The Proscribed Royalist,” 
“The Baptism of Guthrum,” and “Greenwich 
Pensioners,” by Sir J. E. Millais; “Strayed 
Sheep,” “The Scape Goat,” “Isabella and her 
Basil Pot,” and “ The Shadow of Death,” 
by Holman Hunt; “ The Damozcl of the Holy 
Grail,” “ Sir Tristram and la Belle Iseult,” and 
“Sir Galahad,” by Rossetti; “ Flarnmn 
Vestalis,” “Flora,” and “Tho Wheel of 
Fortune,” by Bume Jones ; “ Cairo ” and “ The 
Dancers,” by J. F. Lewis ; “ Death Crowning 
Innocence,” by G. F. Watts; “ Chatterton,” 
by Henry Wallis; “April Love,” “St. Agnes 
Eve,” and “The Music Lesson,” by Arthur 
Hughes. Some twenty works by Mr. Ford 
Madox Brown have also been got together, 
including “Romeo and Juliet,” “Cordelia's 
Portion,” “ Sardanapalus,” “ Romans leaving 
England,” “ Ilaidec and Don Juan,” “ Stages 
of Cruelty,” “Cromwell and Milton,” “Tho 
Entombment,” “ Weights and Measures,” and 
others. The collection will be opened in time 
for the Musical Festival at Birmingham in 
the beginning of October. 


Sir AVilliam BRADDON, agent-general for 
Tasmania, has issued an invitation to English 
artists to send their works to the exhibition 
which will be opened at Launceston, Tasmania, 
on November 25. 
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M. Charles Meissoniek, son of the lat ■ 
painter, has announced his intention of present¬ 
ing his father’s studio and all that it contains 
to the State, in order to form a Meissonier 
museum in the place where the last of his 
works were executed. 


THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

Mr. Pinero’s new play, which bears the title I 
of “The Times,” is now being rehearsed at 
Terry’s Theatre. For the first time, the printed [ 
book of the play will be sold at the theatre on i 
the night of its production. It forms the first 
number of the series of Mr. Pinero’s plays, which 
Mr. Heinemann is going to issue monthly in 
uniform style. The first performance of “ The 
Times ” will take place about the middle of 
next month, and the date of the production 
when fixed will therefore be also the date of 
publication of the book. The second volume j 
of the series, containing “ The Profligate,” will 
be published on the corresponding date in 
November, and so on. I 
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London Agents, Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, 
186, Strand. 

Copies of the Academy can be obtained every 
Saturday morning in Edinburgh of Mr. 
Menzies ; in Dublin of Messrs. Eason & 
Son, 40, Saekville-street; in Manchester 
of Mr. J. Heywood. Ten days after date 
of publication, in New York, of Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. . 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 

NEW YEARLY VOLUME. 
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THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 1891. 


CHATTO & WINDOWS NEW BOOKS. 

MISS MAXWELL’S 

AFFECTIONS. 

By RICHARD PRYCE. 

Author of “ The Quiet Mrs. Fleming,” &c. 

2 vols , crown 8vo. 


DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. 

By GRANT ALLEN. 

Author of “The Tents of 8hem.” 

8 vols., crown Svo. [Oef. 1. 


LIFE OF JAMES BOSWELL. 

With an Account of his Sayings, Doings, anil Writings. 

By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A. 

With 4 Portraits. 2 vols., ileniy Svo, cloth extra, 21s. 
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containing “ The Witch of Prague,” “A Fantastic Tale,” by F. Marion Cranford, and stories 
by Archibald Forbes, Airs. Clifford, 1). Christie Murray, Henry Herman, and others—Sketches 
of Eton, Harrow, Winchester among our Public Schools, and of Ham House, Fawslcy Park, 
of Westminster and Tewkesbury Abbeys, and many other places of interest. Among the numer¬ 
ous miscellaneous articles may be mentioned “ The New Trade Unions,” with many portraits—An 
article by the Bishop of Bedford on “ Working Men's dabs ”—On the Russo-Jewish Emigrant, by 
the Rev. S. Singer—Together with Poems by A. C. Swinburne, Lewis Morris, and Alfred Austin. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. MARION CRAWFORD’S NOVELS. 

Just ready, crown Svo, cloth, 3a. Gd. 

A CIGARETTE MAKER’S ROMANCE. By F Marion 

CRAWFORD, Author of “ Khalcd,” “The Witch of Prague,” Ac., &c. 

NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
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MRS. LORIMER. | A FAMILY AFFAIR. 

By LUCAS MALET. By HUGH CONWAY. 

NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 

Just ready, fcap. svo, cloth, 3s. (id. 

PLAUTUS.—CAPTIVI. Edited, with Introduction 

and Notes, A. R. S. HALLIDIE, M.A., late Junior Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Just ready, fcap. Svo, cloth, 3 b. 6d. 

THUCYDIDES.—BOOK II. Edited, with Introduction, 

Critical Notes, and Commentary, by K. C. MARCHANT, M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul’s School. 

*,* This edition wilt contain a new collation of the British Museum MS. M• The uitrinluction to tin l(j.t will he arranytd on the 
lines of Cobet's school edition of “ Lysias” 


NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S HISTORY PRIMERS. 

Just ready, lSmo, cloth. Is. 

ANALYSIS of ENGLISH HISTORY. By T. F. Tout, 

M.A., Professor of Modem History, Owens College, Manchester. 


BY J. B. LOCK. M.A. 

Just ready, fcap. Svo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. Part I. Mechanics 

of Solids. Tart II. Mechanics of Fluids. By the Rev. J. B. LOCK, M. A., Author of “ Arithmetic for Schools,” &c. 

An introductory book which, it is ho/nd, woy be found useful both in schools and by students pnjniriny for the, 'tie incut-try 
stayc of the Science and Art and other public examinations. 
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FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The 111 RKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars post-free, 
on application. Francis Kayrnscroft, Manager. 


_ To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

gRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 

yOUI’S, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

JL _ 1’IES. Also. _ 

r J^URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
yPEOIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—UEWAHE "of IMITATIONS. 

SOI.K AlimtESS- 

11, LITTLE STAN HOI’K STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


TWO GIRLS on a BARGE. By V. Cecil 

OOTF.S. With 44 Illustrations By F. H. Townsend. 
Crown Svo, doth extra, 3s. Gd. 

**A brcrcy and froli»ome nirfs lf.'."- Time'. 
t’y wriltoo ’*■— Globe. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELL 

ARMOREL of LYONESSE: a Romance 

of To day. ISy WALTER BESANT. With 12 IUustra- 
tions by Fred. Barnard. 

“ Mr. Pe a-t has seldom. If ever, written a txttir or more in'c-rotjnr 
•Jorr. Wneo wo cmiisre it wit * averag* fiction, we feel a'm st inclined 
to fall down and Worst) p tbo volume.”— Speaker. 

THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES of 

I'll HA the PHiKNKTAN. By EDWIN LESTER 
ARNOLD. Witli 12 Illustrations ByH.M.Paget. 

“ An admirable piece of work.' — ,le \demy. 

THE FOUNTAIN of YOUTH: a Novel 

of Adventure. By ERASMUS DAWSON, M.B. Edited 
by PAUL DEVON. With 2 Illustrations by Hume 
N«sbet. 

* The Fountain of Youth ' la ono of the nb'eat and most entertaining 
ati r cs of ndventure which been publisliod for a ye*r or two pest. Ih” 
mag'c of the po alblr-lmrojaiMc cuhancca its fascination."— Academy. 


FREELAND: a Social Anticipation. 

By DR. THEODOR 1IERTZK A. Translated by ARTHUR 
RANSOM. Crown Svo, cloth extra, Gs. 

“ Dr. Theodor He-rtxka is an author who deserves to 1 m.* wiilely known. 
A journalist and economist by special profession, lie* now appears 
Iadore the Kumpean public as the author of one of those ideal recon¬ 
structions, or rather evolutions of society, which form 60 characteristic 
a fe.itun’ in contemporary lit«-rary effort. Dr. Ilerlzka is not, pjje 
nu».»t of th<>se who have essayed this kind of imaginative literature, a 
tm-rc spinner ot ingenious fancies. As an economist and thinker of 
wide* acquirements and great natural power, he enjoys a Continental 
reputation. He has scientific reasons tor the in-piiing faith that is in 
him. and he set.- them forth tit hi- nieface to‘Freeland.’with a fulm-g* 
of detail to which it is impassible lor us to do justice in a brief note." 

Echo. 


LESSONS in ART. By Hume Nisbet. 

With 22 Illustrations. Crown Svo, doth extra, 2s. Gd. 

“A readable little volume-The author has endeavoured to write 

out Minn nt the strictly necessary rubs and laws of drawing and mint¬ 
ing lor the Use of students, iso that they may he able to woik at home, 
aiid span their ina-lors a number ot question, it they are at ait 
schools. The book dials with drawing and painting in water ami oil- 

colour, and concludes with * Hints on Gem-nil Art.*-Art students 

will, no doubt,litid till*, little woik helpful.ami the general reader nt iy 
dip into it with pleaaiuc.*'— Tull Mall UiU>.Ue- 


DAGONET DUTIES. By George R. 

SIMS. Crown Svo, Is.; doth, Is. Gd. 

“The satirical humour, the playful extravagance, and the skilful 
knack of vetsitying which he bring? to bear upon topics of the hour— 
political, social*, judieial, clerical, aud military—w ill afford abundant 
entetta niuetit."— If dy A’etw. 


London : CilATTO & WINDUS, 2U, Piccadilly, W 
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DAVID NUTT, 270-271, Strand. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
ILLAHUN, KAHIIN, and GURO B 

(1889-90). By W. M. FLINDERS-PETRIE 
4to, 59 pp., double columns, 32 Full-rage Plates, 
containing upwards of 500 representations of In¬ 
scriptions, Objects of Pottery and Jewellery, 
Scarabs, kc. ltls. net. 


THE WOMEN of TURKEY, and 

their FOLK-LORE. By LUCY M. J. GARNETT. 
With concluding Chapters on the Origins of 
Matriarchy bv J. S. STUART-GLENNIE. 
Vol. II. Jewish and Moslem Women. Demy 8vo, 
xvi.-616 pp., cloth, 16s. 

PRESS NOTICES. 

Sat unlay lUvitw. —“ Full of interest and rich in stories.” 

Ola.tyow lIf roll. —“ Instructive and entertaining.” 

Daily Xni's .—“ A most interesting volume.” 

f.irrrynni Dolly Fast.—" Miss Garnett is entitled to speak 
with authority, and an attentive study of her book, especially 
the portion of it which relates to the 4 unspeakable Turk,’ 
will no doubt dispel many prejudices.” 

So inlay Son .—‘‘Miss Garnett had quite exceptional oppor¬ 
tunities of forming a judgment of harem life founded upon 
personal observation and conversation with Turkish ladies.” 

Manchester Examiner. —“ Of great ethnographical value.” 

E"rafun„ Mail .—“ The account of life in the harem is well 
worth reading, and will sene to dispel many erroneous ideas 
as to the misery which the dwellers in these mysterious abodes 
are supposed to endure.” 

Vol. I. of The WOMEN of TURKEY: 'Hie 
Christian Women. 1890. 10s. 6d. 


PRE-TRIDENTINE DOCTRINE. 

A Review of the Commentary on the Scriptures of 

Cardinal Cajetan. By R. C. JENKINS, Hon. 

Canon of Canterbury. Demy 8vo, cloth, f>8. 

PRESS NOTICES. 

fir,-at >1 .—“A striking picture of the change for the worse 
affected in the doctrine of the Roman Church by the Council 
of Trent.” 

Chunk JSrirtc .—“A book which those of our clergy who 
have to face the Roman controversy with educated people 
ought to read and consider.” 

Chunk ISformer .—‘‘Most useful for all students of 
Reformation history.” 

Voice rue .—** A shallow, trumpery book, with a catchpenny 
title.” 


A. W. MOORE.—THE FOLK- 

LORE of the ISLE of MAN : being an Account of 
its Myths, Legends, Superstitions, Customs, and 
Proverbs. 12mo. xvi-192 pages, Is. 6d. 


MR. WHITLEY STOKES has 

lias placed the few remaining Copies of CORMAC'S 
GLOSSARY, Edited by O'DONOVAN and 
\VH. STOKES, Large Paper, cloth, in D. 
NUTT’S hands for Sale at 39s. net. Frice to lie 
raised as soon as half of the Copies are sold. 


To be ready immediately. . 

CELTIC FAIRY TALES. Edited 

by JOSEPH JACOBS, and Illustrated by J. D. 
Batten. A beautifully printed and bound volume. 
Comprising the best Irish, Scotch, Welsh, and 
Cornish Tales, with 8 Full-Page Illustrations and 
numerous Vignettes, Tail-Pieces, Initials, &c. 6s. 
One hundred and twenty-five copies will be printed 
on Japanese paper. The majority of them are 
already definitely subscribed for. 

Companion Volume to Mr. Jacobs’ “ English Fairy Tales,” 
published in IS!*) at 6s., of which 4.ooo copies sold in a few 
months, and which has lieen universally acknowledged to be 
the best collection of English Fairy Tales ever published. 


To be ready early in October. 

LYRA HEROICA: an Anthology 

selected from tho beet English Verse of the loth. 
17th, 18th, and 19th Centuries. By WILLIAM 
ERNEST HENLEY, Author of “ A Book of 
Verse,” “ Views and Reviews,” Ac. 

The speciality of this collection will bo that all the 
j>oems chosen are commemorative of heroic action or 
illustrative of heroic sentiment. It will thus be an 
excellent gift or prize book for boys. 

“ Lyra Horoica” will lie printed by Constable, and 
will form a liandsomo volume, crown 8vo, of upwards 
of 400 pp., Cs. 

Copies will be printed on Japanese and on Dutch 
hand paper. Price on application to the publisher. 


HURST & BLACKETTS 

PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVELS. 

NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

CHARLIE IS MY DARLING. By 

ANNE NEALE, Author of “Kay Arlington,” “The Pennant 
Family,” “ Squire Lisle's Boqueat,” Ac. 2 vols. 

MAHME NOUSIE. By G. Manville 

FENN, Author of “The Master of tho Ceremonies,” Ac. 2 vol*. 

“ It is imwerfully attractive; the reader's interest is aroused in tho 
o|>enitig chapter, nn«l never flag*."—J/ an'hetUr Examiner. 

CASPAR BROOKE’S DAUGHTER. 

By ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of “Little Mis* Colwyn," “ A 
Life Sentence," Ac. 3 vol*. 

44 Like all Miss Sergeant’s novels, her latest is healthy in style and 
tone, while at the sumo time not devoid of incidents of a mildly seusa* 
tional description."— Scotsman. 

A SCOTCH EARL. By the Countess 

of MUNSTER, Author of “ Porinda.” 3 vol*. 

“ ‘ A Scotch Earl,’ by the Countess of Munster, is a bettor story than 
‘ Porinda ’ its predecessor. There is more finish al*out it, a firmer 
touch, mid the personages arc more lifelike. It is an old-fashioned 
novel in the sense that it deals with sueh themes as love and grief in 
a serious spirit, and that tin* author is one who believes that U love is 
enough.’ Lord luvergordou (the Scotch Earl) is evidently drawn from 
life, and will 1 e readily recognised by many of Lady Munster's readers.” 

World. 

A MOORLAND IDYL. By Algernon 

PISSING, Author of “A Village Hampden,” Ac. 3vol*. 

“ For sustained iuterest and dramatic skill, Mr. Algernon Gissing’s 
novel, ‘ A Moor laud Idyl,' may be well recommended." 

Daily TtUgraph. 

HAYTHORNES DAUGHTER. By 

PAUL WARREN. 3 vol*. 

“The story is cleverly worked out. and the interest grows on tho 
reader as event* thicken and grow more exciting towards the close.” 

Guardian. 

PEGGY'S PERVERSITY. By Mrs. 

t’ONNEY, Author of “A Lady Horse-breaker,” “A Line of Her 
Own," Ac. 3 vol*. I Next trxe.k. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 

THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 

Ctowd 8vo, bevelled boards, each 3s. 6d. 

THE AWAKENING of MARY FEN- 

WICK. By BEATRICE WHITBY. 

TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 

By MABEL HART. 

HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 

By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE. 

By M. E. LE CLERC. 


A SELECTION FROM 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 

ST A NDAIW J. ID HA It Y. 

EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5*. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON. 


GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY | NO CHURCH. 

BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON- 

The REAL LORD BYRON. | A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

CRESCENT and the CROSS. | DARIEN. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS- 

BARBARA’S HISTORY. | LORD BR Af'KENBURY. 


BY JULIA KAVANAGH- 

NATHALIE. I ADELE. 

BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


THROUGH tho LONG 
NIGHT. By Mrs. E. Lynn 
LintoD. 

MARGARET and HER 
BRIDESMAIDS. 

THE VALLEY of a HUN¬ 
DRED FIltKS. 

LOST and SAVED. By the 
Hon. Mra. Norton. 

ST. OLAVE'S. BytheAuthor 
of “ Janita’s Crons.” 

MY LITTLE LADY. By 
E. Francos Toyntor. 

LES M1SERABT.ES. By 
Victor Hugo. 

ANNALS of an EVENTFUL 
LIFE. By Dr. Dascnt. 


I LIFE of MARIE ANTOIN¬ 
ETTE. By C. D. Yoiure. 

SIR BERNARD BURKE'S 
FAMILY ROMANCE. 

FltEER'S LIFE of JEANNE 
D’ALBRET. 

BURKE’S ROMANCE of tho 
FORUM. 

HEPWORTH DIXON’S 
NEW AMERICA. 

LEIGH HUNT’S OLD 
COURT SUBURB. 

CARDINAL WISEMAN’S 
LAST FOUR POPES. 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN 
I in ITALY. By Mrs. 
I Gretton. 


London : HURST & BLACKETT, Limited. 


The Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of it* procees of hlgh-clasa 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, «fcc., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert .Schinalz, &e M of Portraits by Hull, R.A. t 
Ouless, R.A ; Pettie, It.A.; Prinsep, A.It.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital; ‘‘Spuing," by Herbert Draper, Ac., Ac. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of grent interest to lovers of Art, 
The new Pamphlet, “AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art,’’ post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


AN the MODIFICATK >N of ORGANISMS 

V/ By DAVID SA ME. 

“Wonderfully docs llic interest of this l*ook gain on you, till, ns it 
dmw» to a close, you almost dread the denouement, half guessing what 
i*> to come, yet doubting whether you have not hoped too much And 
this is true of no novel, but of a severely scientific treatise on the 
theme indicated in Mr. Syme’s title; though, if one may paraphrase a 
well-known definition of Eloquence, the science is penetrated by 
ethical feeling. F cit indiini-dio n.r*u<n: a ni<>ml dislike of the theory 
of natural selection has inspired the criticism of Darwin here 
presented."—.4 nti-Jacobin, 

‘ A vigorous criticism, not so much of Darwinism in general, a* of 
pome portions of Darwin'* writings and reasonings. Mr. Syme is 
strong in dialect, and powerfully sustains his thesis that Darw in has 
in some respect* overstated his case and misinterpreted the phenomena 
to which he appeals."— Time*. 

“ No earnest student of modern biological speculation can afford to 
neglect the strictures of this acute critic, who, iu a field where he i*». 
nei liaps, something more of an amateur than in other* in which lie 
lias distinguished himself, display* the same grasp of the subject with 
which most of us are familiar in his * Outlines of an Industrial Science,' 
and that even more remarkable volume on * Representative Govern¬ 
ment in England.”’-- D -il / Chroiii'-le. 

“ In these days, when Darwinism holds the fi -Id, and any opposition 
to his view is so; down as a ‘ hiologie.il revolt,* it is refreshing to re id 
so firm and clear and strong a criticism <*f Darwin and his writing* as 
we find in this little l«ook ."—Ahcnhjtn Free /'#>•**. 

“ None of the burning questions on this subject are left untouched by 
the author, David Syme, and all that is touched is handled with 
knowledge and Pauper. The satisfaction which Mr. Syme’s former 
works have evoked will certainly not he diminished by the prescut 
treatise .*—Manchester Ex miner anil Time*. 

Price 5a. 

Kkgin P.tt i., TiiKX' ii, & Tki'iinkk, London. 

(irouoK Koiikktson, Melbourne. 


JAPANESE POTTERY, 


NOTES 

Describing the Emblems, the Poetical Associations, and other 

thoughts and subjects employed in the Decoration of the 

Wares, an Account of the Festivals, and of some of the 

Customs of Japan. 

By JAMES L. BOWES. 

Imperial 8vo, cloth, 600 pp., with Plates, £2 l‘2s. 6d. 

The “ Extra Illustrated Edition,” hnlf-mororco, gilt top, £6 (Jj. 

(Only a few copies left.) 

Japan Mail. —“It i* a noble 1 >ook a hook of the nvvt valuable and 

genuine character. It isciidetit that Mr. Bowes has brought together 
a really representative collection, and tli.it he has made every speci¬ 
men it contains the object of careful research and intelligent scrutiny." 

Com TC'O'aph.—" Few an 1 entitled to speak with ab>olute autho¬ 
rin', but ot these Mr. Bowes stands foremost. Virtu.illy a complete 
history of the art. To the true connoisseur it need* little recoin- 
mend.it ion.” 

The Academy .—" I’nduccd with singular care and completeness— 
A worthy sequel to the author'* previous labours in tho eiuseof 
Japanese art." 

The Tni-ea —“ Worthy of its subject and its author." 

The Art Journal ' Remarkably free from mistakes." 

The Saturday R* “ lad us repeat our admiration of Mr. Bowes* 
beautiful and enticing volume.” 

The A t rtniect .—“ A guide for the collector, and the Wst of itkind." 

The Builder.—* Not only one of the most luMUtiful. but one ol the 
most useful and rational books upon Japanese art which has lnrcu 
published in England.” 

Notes owl fJif 'ruH.— * To collector* his W-oks are as authoritative as 
i* to the lover of Eizcvirs the priceless hook of Mr. Willems." 

St Jawe.s'H Uautte.—" The volume i* one in which the counoisaeur 
will delight.” __ 

London: Simpkin,Marshall,Hamilton, Kkn*t& Co.,L imited 
Liverpool : Edward Howkll. 

Juat published, price 38.; free by i>o.st, 3*. 4jd. 

OWEN’S COLLEGE CALENDAR 

FUR THE SESSION 1SU1-2. 

Macmillan & Co., London. J. E. Cornish, 
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MESSRS. BELL’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS 

FOR THE EXAMINATIONS, 1891-1892. 


ENGLISH. 

NOTES on SHAKESPEARE’S PLATC. With Historical and Critical Introdnc- 

lion. Summary, Nolen Fd \ mologjp.il a ml Explanatory, Appendices on Prosody. Grammatical 
Peculiarities, &>:. iiy T. DUFF BARNETT, BA. Loud. Each Is. 

NOTES on CORIOLANITS — HAMLET — HENRY V. — JULIES C.ESAR — 

MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM — MA< BETH - TEMPEST — MERCHANT of VENICE — 
ltiCIIAUD II.-KING JullN-KING LEAR. 

MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. Book I. awl Book IT. With Notes, a Glossary 

of Dillicult Words, and Lift of Milton. By C. 1\ MASON, B.A., F.C.P. Fifth Edition. Each Is. 

THE ELEMENTS of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Ernest Adams, Fh.D. 
Twenty-fourth Edition. Thoroughly Revised l»y J. F. DA VIS, D. Lit, M. A. 4s. fid. 

THE RUDIMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR and ANALYSIS. By Ernest 

ADAMS, I’h.D. Seventeenth Thousand, is. 

EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE (to WYCLIF). By Bernaard ten Brink. 
Translated hy HORACE M. KENNEDY, (to. ftl. 

LATIN—Annotated Editions. 

C/ESAR.—BE BELLO GALLICO. Book I. Edited by G. Losa, M.A. With 

Vocabulary. Is. ftl. 

C7ESAR.—DE BELLO GALLICO. Books I. to III. By George Long, M.A. 
CiESAlt.—DE BELLO GALLICO. Books IV. and V. By George Long, M.A. 
C.ESAR.-DE BELLO GALLICO. Books VI. and VII. By George Long, 

CICERO.—i")K SENECTUTE. By George Long, M.A. Is. (id. 

CICERO.—DE AMICITIA. By George Long, M.A. Is. Gd. 

CORNELIUS NErOS. By J. F. Macmichabi,, M.A. 2s. 

HORACE. — ODES, CARMEN SECULAltE, and EPODES. By A. J. 

MACLEANK, M.A. 2s. 

HORACE.—ODES. Book I. With Notes by A. J. Macleane, M.A., and 

Vocabulary. Is. «* *. 

HORACE. — SATIRES, EPISTLES, and ART of POETRY. By A. J. 

MACLEANE, M.A. at 

JUVENAL.—SIXTEEN SATIRES (Expurgated). By Herman Prior, M.A. 

(to. fid. 

LIVY.—Books I., II., III., IV., V. By J. Piieni.evili.k. Each Is. Gd. 
LIVY.—Books XXL and XXII. By Rev. L. D. Dowdall, M.A., B.D. Each 

;u ftl. 

MARTIAL (Select Epigrams). By Faley and Stone. Is. Gd. 

OVID.—METAMORPHOSES. Book XIJI. By C. II. Keene, M.A. 2s. Gd. 
OVID.—FASTI. By Dr. Paley. 3s. Gd. ; or in 3 vols., each price Is. Gd. 
PLAUTUS. —TRINl’MMUS, AULULARIA, and MENiECIIMEI. By Dr. 

IVAGNEK E,. Ii4g (81. 

PLAUTUS.—MOSTELLARIA. By Prof. Sonnenschein. 5s. 

SALLUST.—CATILINA and JUGURTHA. By G. Lono and J. G. Fraser. 

3s. 6.1.; or iu Two Putts, each 2 s. 

TACITUS. — GERMANIA and AGRICOLA. By the Rev. P. Fbost, M.A- 

2s. 6.1. * 

TERENCE. Edited hy W. Wagner, Ph.D. 7b. Gd. 

TERENCE.— ADELPHI, ANDRIA, PHORMIO, and HAUTONTIMORU- 

MEN08. By W. WAGNER, Ph.D. Is. rid. 

VIRGIL.—BUCOLICS, GEORGICS, and TENETD. Books I.—IV. Abridged 

from Professor C<»NINGTON S Edition, lly the Kcv. J. G. Sll El’PAKD, D.C.L. 4s. fid. 

VIRGIL.—vKNEID. Books V.—XII. Abridged from Professor Conington’s 
Editiou by 11. NETTLES 1IIP and W. WARNER, Ph.D. 4*. «tol. 

‘ VIRGIL. Book I. Professor Coninoton’s Edition, Abridged, with Notes and 

V.wnbularv. 1 «. 6d. 

‘.VIRGIL. 12 vols. Professor Covington's Edition, Abridged—Bucolics; Georgies, 

I. anti II. : Geiirpi.';, 111. ami IV. ; .Km id, I. nml II. ; .Kttvnl, III. ami IV.; .Kilcid, V. and VI. (at.); 
-Knout, VII., VIII., IX., X , XI., XIII. Ead.ls.ftl. 

GREEK—Annotated Editions. 

iESCHYLUS.—AGAMEMNON. CHOEPIIOROE, EUMENIDES, PEItSAE, 

PROMETHEUS V1XCTUS. SEITEM CONTRA TIIEUAS. II, E. A. PALEV. 1,L.I>. Each Is. 0.1. 

EURIPIDES. —ION (2s.). ALCESTIS. ANDROMACHE. BACCIIAE, 

IIECpR A, 1 IEIOCI.es ECltENS. 111 PPt'LVTPS, IPIMGENI.V IN TACRIS, MEDEA, 
PIloENIssAK, TKOAIIES, SI PPLICEs, ORESTES, lly E. A. PALEY. LE D. Each 1>. ftl. 
HOMER.—ILIAD. Books I.—XII. Edited liy F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. Is.; 
or iu Two Parts Hooks I.—VI., 2s. fi«l.; Books VI I.—XII., 2 s. fid. 

PLATO.—APOLOGY of SOCRATES and CUITO. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 

28 fill, J ’ 

PLATO.—PnAEDO. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 5s. Gd. 

PLATO.—PROTAGORAS. By W. Wayte, M.A. Is. Gd. 

PLATO.—REPUBLIC. Books I. and II. By G. H. Wells, M.A. os. Gd. 
SOPHOCLES.—ANTIGONE, ELECT BA, OEDIPUS COLONEL'S, OEDIPUS 

TYKANNCS, AJAX. I.y E. A PALEY, 1.1,1'. E.cli Is. ftl. 

SOPHOCLES.—PHILOCTETES, TUACHJNXAE. By F. A. Paley, LL.D. 

Kacli 2s. 6-1. 

THUCYDIDES. Book I. Edited by R. Shillleto, M.A. Gs. Gd. 
XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. Book I. By J. F. Macmichael, M.A. Is. Gd. 

XENOPHON—ANABASIS. Books II. and III., and Books IV. and V. By 

J. F. M A<'MICH A EL, M.A. Each is. 61. 

XENOPHON.— CYROPaEDIA. Books I. and II. By G. M. Gorham, M.A. 

Is. ftl. ’ 

XENOPHON.—HELLENTOA. Book I. and Book II. By the Rev. L. D. 


Books I.—XII. Edited hy F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. Is. 

IS I.—VI., 2s. 6d. ; Bi>oks VII.—XII., 2s. ftl. 


DOWDALL, M.A., 11 D. Each 2 k 


FRENCH and GERMAN. 

SCHILLER.—WALLENSTEIN. Bv Dr. A. Brcmrent. Gs. Or the LAGER 

ami PIccoLoMlNI tugcllicr, 2s. ftl. WALLENSTEIN S TDD. Priceftl. 

SCHILLER.—MAID of ORLEANS. By Dr. Wilhelm Wagner. Is. 6d. 
SCHILLER.—MARIA STUART. By V. Kastner, B.-es-L. Is. Gd. 

GERMAN BALLADS from I'HLAND, GOETHE, and SCHILLER. By 

C. L IIIELEPELD Is. ftl. 

LAMARTINE —Le TAILLEUR de PIERRES do SAINTPOINT. By Jakes 

RiiIELLE, li ed, la ftl. 

VOLTAIRE.—CHARLES XII. By L. Dieey. Is. Gd. 

FENELON—A VENTURES de TELEMAQUE. By C. J. Delille 2s. 6d. 
PICCIOLA, hy X. B. SAINTINE. By Dr. Dunuc. Is. Gd. 

SELECT FABLES of LA FONTAINE. By F. E. Gasc. Is. Gd. 

GOMBEBT’S FRENCH DRAMA. 

Revised hy F. E A. GASC. Each ftl. 

MOLIERFj. —Le Misanthrope, L’Avare, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Lo Tartufe, 

l.c M.il.idt* Imaeinaire. la's Femmes SivunG-K L-a FourlwrieR dc Scapin. Lc*s Piecieuses Ridicules, 
L'Ecole ilc» Femme*, L'Ecole des Maria, Lj Medecin malgnS Lui. 
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Phedre, Esther, Athalic. 
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Fuuith Edition, Thoroughly Revised, with New Supplement* (42 pp). By F. E. A. GASC. 1<H. <td. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

ARITHMETIC. With EXAMINATION PAPERS and nearly 8,000 EXAMPLES. 

By C PENDLKBURY, M.A .Senior Mathcmatieal Maxtor of St. Paul's School. Fifth Edition, with 
or without Answers, crow-u 8vo, 4i. ftl. Iu 2 Parts, 2 s. ftl. each. The EXAMPLES iu a separate 
Volume, (to. 

In use at Winchester. Wellington, M.irllsirough, Charterhouse, St. Paul’s, Merchant Taylors*, Christ’s 
Hospital, Sherborne, Shrewsbury, Ac. 

EXAMINATION PAPERS in ARITHMETIC. By the same Author. 2s. Gd. 

KEY, for Tutors and Private Students only, Os. 

ARITHMETIC. By the Rev. C. Elsee, Mathematical Master at Rugby. 

Fourteenth Edition. (to. ftl. 

ALGEBRA. By the Rov. C. Elsee, M.A. Seventh Edition. Price 4s. 

EUCLID. BookvS I.-VL, and part of Book XI. By Horace Deigiitont, M.A., 

ID-idma«t<T of Harrison C-dlege. ISivl*»d*><\-s. New Truncation from the Greek Text, with num< r..m< 
Kiih-riand < haptei> on Itadii-.il Axis Pole*, I’obirs Tr.insvers.tii-, f'entre. of Similitude. Il.trrivnic 
Propoiti>»ti, Plain L ici, A'. Sec »nd Edition. Revised, with Symbols and \hhreviat ions, erotvu Sto, 
4« ftl. «»r iu Parts: B*>k I., Is.; Bo *ks I. and II., Is. 61; links 1. to III., 2i. 6i.: Books IIL aud 
IV., Is. ftl. 

ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY for SCHOOLS. By Rev. T. G. Vyvyan, M.A. 

Fifth Edition. 4s. ftl. 

TRIGONOMETRY, INTRODUCTION to TLANE. By the Rev. T. G. Vyvyan, 

M A. Third Edit'ou. 3 k fid. 

TRIGONOMETRY. EXAMINATION PATERS in. By G. H. Ward, M.A. 

Crown 8vo, 2 s. ftl. K EY, 5s. 

TRIGONOMETRY, The ELEMENTS of. By J. M. Dyer, M.A., and Rev. 

R. 11. WillTCOMBE, M.A. (Assistant Masters at Etou College). 1 hnrm:<linttlg. 

CONICS, Tlie ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY of. By C. Taylob, D.D., Master 

of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Seventh Edition. 4s. ftl. 

CONIC SECTIONS TREATED GEOMETRICALLY. By W. H. Bksant, Sc.D. 

Eighth Edition. 4s. ft!. Solutions to Examples, 4s. Enunciations and Figures, separately. Is. fid. 

GEOMETRICAL OPTICS, An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on. By 

W. STEADMAN ALIMS. M A. Third Edition. 4s. 

ASTRONOMY, INTRODUCTION to PLANE. By R. T. Main, M.A. Fifth 

Edition, 4s. 

SOLID GEOMETRY, An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on. By W. Steadmas 

ALIMS, M.A. Fourth Kditi"U. fix. 

HYDROSTATICS, ELEMENTARY. By W. H. IIesant, So D., F.R.S. Four- 

teenth Edition. 4». S dutinns to tin* Example?. 4 k 

HYDROMECHANICS, A TREATISE on. By W. II. Bksant, M.A., Sc.D 

Fiflli Edition. l'nrt I. HYDROSTATICS. :.s. 

ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. For tlio I'so of Colleges and Schools. By 

WILLIAM UAKNETT, M.A,, D.C.L. 1'ilCi Edicti, llcvm.d. fo. 

DYNAMICS, A TREATISE on. By W. II. Bksant, Sc.D., F.R S. 7s. Gd. 
HEAT. An Elcmontary Treatise. By W. Garnett, M.A., D.C.L. Fifth Edition, 

Revised. 4s ftl. 
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PALESTINE ILLUSTRATED. A Collection of Photo- 

graphic Views taken in Palestine by F. and E. THEVOZ, and reproduced in Phototype. 
With Explanatory Text based on the most recent researches by PH. BR1DF.L. In Two 
Series of Ten Parts each. Each Part contains Ten Views with Explanatory Text. 
Part-1. Oblong lto, paper covers, 3s. 

THE OUSE. By the Rev. A. J. Poster, M.A. With Map 

and several Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

CAPITAL, LABOUR, and TRADE, and the OUTLOOK. 

riain Papers by MARGARET BENSON. Small post Svo, cloth boards, ‘2s. Gd. 

MORGAN, LIFE and TIMES of BISHOP WILLIAM. The 

Translator of the Bible into the Welsh Lunguage. By the Rev. WILLIAM HUGHES. 
Small post Svo, cloth hoards, 2s. Gd. 


THE 

THE MAKING 


GEORGE HEN8T.OW, M.A., 
cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 


ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. 

of FLOWERS. By the Rev. Professor 


F.L.8., F.G.S. With several Hlustrations. Post Svo, 


F.R.S. With numerous 
With numerous 


COLOUR. By Captain Abney, 

Diagrams. Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

COAL. By Professor R. Meldola, 

Diagrams. Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6*1. 

DISEASES of PLANTS. By Professor Marshall Ward. 

With numerous Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

TIME and TIDE: a Romance of the Moon. By Sir 

ROBERT S. BALT,, LL.D., F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. Hlustrated. Post 
Svo, cloth Wards, 2s. Gd. 

THE STORY of a TINDER-BOX. By Charles Meymott 

TIDY, M.B.M.S., F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth boards, ‘2s. 

THE BIRTH and GROWTH of WORLDS. A Lecture by 

Frofossor GREEN, NLA., F.R.S. Tost Svo, cloth boards, Is. 

SOAP BUBBLES, and the FORCES which MOULD THEM. 

Bein’.'' a Course of Three Ilectures delivered at the London Institution in December. lssp, 
and January, IKm, before a .Juvenile Audience. By C. V. BUYS, A.R.S.M., F.R.S. 
With numerous Diagrams. Tost Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

SPINNING TOPS. The Operatives’ Lecture of the British 

'•eptember, ls‘H>. By Trefessor J. FERRY, M.E., D.Sc., 
Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 


THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 

[A Set of Works designed to present the thief Races of Europe ns they emerge out of pre¬ 
historic darkness into tin* light furnished by their eailiest reemded words. The Literature 
dealt with covers a period stretching from its beginning until the Middle Ages.] 

FRENCH LITERATURE. By the late Gustave Masson, 

B.A., Assistant Master and Librarian of Harrow School. F< ap. svo, cloth bonitls, 2s. 6d. 

ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. By the Rev. Prof. Earle. 

Fcap. Svo, cloth Wards, 2s. Gd. 

SLAVONIC LITERATURE. By W. R. Morfill, M.A. 

Feap. Svo, doth boards, 2s. Gd. 

“His book will supply an admirable introduction to a s\>t<matic study of Slavonic litcra- 
turc.” bailsman. ' •.* others in population. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 

"A Series of Manuals whieh furnish in a brief and popular foim an Accuiate Account of tho 
Great Non-Christian Religious Svstems of the World.] 

CHRISTIANITY and BUDDHISM: a Comparison and a 

Contrast. Being the Donnellan Lectures for the year lSSD-fO. By the Rev. T. STER¬ 
LING BERRY, D.D. Fcap. Svo, cloth b wirds, 2s. Gd. 

Seven other Volumes have already appeared in this Series. 


Association Meeting at Le«*ds. 
F.R.S. With numerous Diagrams. 


EARLY BRITAIN. 

NORMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. W. Hunt. Fcap. 8vo, 

cloth hoards, 2s. Gd. 

ROMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. Prebendary Scartb, 

Rector of Wrington, Somerset. Feap. Svo, with Maps, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN. By Grant Allen, Esq., B.A. 

Fcap. Svo, doth boards, 2s. Gd. 

“If any reader wishes to obtain, in a small compass, a general view of our Anglo-Saxon 
language, literature, and laws, he cannot do better than study this careful and conscientious 
epitome of those subjects.”— Spectator. 

CELTIC BRITAIN. By Professor Rhys. Fcap. 8vo, with 

Two Maps, cloth boards. 3s. 

“Much instruction will be found in a small compass .”—DaVy Chronicle. 

POST-NORMAN BRITAIN. Foreign Influences upon the 

History of England from the Accession of Henry III. to the Revolution of 1688. By 
HENRY G. HEWLETT. Feap. Svo, doth boards, 3s. 

EARLY CHRONICLERS OF EUROPE. 

^Thcnhp-ct of this Stries is tobring readers face to face with the Sources of Early European History, 
ami thus enable them to obtain a more intelligent gr;isp of the subject than can be had 
from second-hand compilations.] 

Crown Svo, cloth boards, each Is. 

ITALY. By Ugo Balzani. 

“ Its literary merits arc very considerable.”— Scotsman. 

ENGLAND. By James Gairdner, Author of “The Life and \ 

Reign of Richard IIL” 1 

“ Tbe book is well and thoroughly done, and makes a very valuable addition to the stock of 
historic manuals.”— Ath>notion. * I 

FRANCE. By the late Gustave Masson, M.A., Univ. Gallic., 

Assistant Master and Librarian of Harrow School, «Svc. 

“ Full of exceedingly interesting and valuable matter.”— Una /chan. 

‘ * ' Others in j/r> jntialion. * 


CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES. 

[Tins Series of Books will deal with the Chief Systems of Ancient Thought, not merely as dry 
matters of Historv. but ns having a bearing on Modern Speculation. 

ARISTOTELIANISM. Part I. THE ETHICS of ARIS- 

tfuTi.K. iiv tin- Bcv. i. Gregory smith, m.a.. linn. ll.d. r.ni ii. Tnn 

Loop 'AT, TREATISES, (ho META P1I YSICS. (lie ] 'SYI ]IOI.( Ml V. the POLITICK. 
By the Rev. W. GRUNDY, M.A. The Two Parts in 1 vol. leap. f*vo, doth boards 
2s. Gd. 

EPICUREANISM. By Wm. Wallace, M.A., Fellow and 

Tutor of Morion College, Oxford. Fcap. Svo, sateen cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

STOICISM. By the Rev. W. W. Capes, Fellow of Hertford 

College. Feap Svo, sateen cloth boards, 2 s. Gd. 

NATURAL HISTORY RAMBLES. 

IN SEARCH of MINERALS. By the late D. T. Ansted, 

M.A., F.R S. Feap. 8w>, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

LAKES and RIVERS. By C. 0. Groom Napier, F.G.S. 

Fcap. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

LANE and FIELD. By the late Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 

Fcap. Svo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, ‘2s. Gd. 

MOUNTAIN and MOOR. By J. E. Taylor, Esq., F.L.S., 

F.G.S. Fcap. Svo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

PONDS and DITCHES. By M. C. Cooke, M A., LL.D. 

Fcap. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

THE SEASHORE. By Professor P. Martin Duncan, M B. 

(London i, F.R 8. Fcap. Svo, with numerous Woodcuta, cloth boards, 2s. Od. 

THE WOODLANDS. By M. C. Cooke, M.A., LL.D. Fcap. 

Svo, with numerous Woodcuts, doth boards, ‘2s. Gd. 

UNDERGROUND. By J. E. Taylor, Esq., F.L.S, F.G.S. 

Fcap. Svo, with numerous Woodcuts, doth boards, 2s. Gd. 


BOTANICAL WALL DIAGRAMS. 

rniXTJCJ) IN COLOtliS. Site 311 in. by 24 in. 

Edges Lined with Canvas, with Binders for Hanging up, price One Shilling each 
Canvas, Varnished, One and Sixpence each; or Roller, Two Shillings each. 

These Prints am particularly suited for (.lugs Touching. An accurate life-size n presentation 
of one single plant is aiv.jn, us a rule, in each, accompanied by ureatly enlarged reproductions 
ot (he various characteristic parts of each subject—viz,, Leaf, Blossom, Parts of tile Blossom, 
Husk and (seed. 

The Plants selected are for the most part indigenous, a few exceptions being made in the 
case of specimens important on account of typical characteristics or of their value in commerce. 
Cheapness, accuracy, and artistic excellence axe the chief merits claimed for this series. 

Tin: roi.i.owixu have ai.heady iikkn pudlisiikd:— 


OAK. 

POTATO. 

SCARLET RUNNER. 
SCOTCH FIR. 


VIRGINIA TOBACCO. 

WILD CAMOMILE. 

COMMON ELDER. 

DEADLY NIGHT SHADE. 

User Thiil;/ others arc in course of preparation 


HOPS. 

MARSH MARIGOLD. 

MARTAGON LILY and SNOWDROP 
MEZEREON. 
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■RUGBY.—TO LET (near School), from 

Sept. 2»th, HOUSE, containing 2 Reception and 6 Bedrooms, 
with bath room anti every convenience. Good walled-in garden.—For 
terms apply J. Young, Oxford .Street, Rugby. 


T O ARTISTS and others.—TO be LET, 

excellent STUDIO and «nug BACHELOR'S QUARTERS com¬ 
bined, in central position, aud midway between City and West-end. 
Studio has uninterrupted north-eiu>t and top lights. Cooking and 
attendance by resident housekeeper*. Electric light, hall porter, Ac.— 
Apply to HorsKKKKi'k.K, 65 and 66, Chancery Lane; or to the Manager, 
63, Chaucory Lane. 


pOPYRIGHT WANTED to Publish 

Musical Work on a Poem from “HEART VISIONS and 
REALITIES.” I 860 . Wan! A Lock (who cannot inform!. Grateful 
for earliest help to discover author or proprietor.—C omposer, 5, Bruce 
8treet, Dunfermline, Fife. 


M essrs, drummond & co., 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, WC.. are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR 11ANFSTAEXGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large {dates and edition s de luxe. For ordinary Book 
Illustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, Ac., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
k CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. Prices on application 


^TL AD WELL BROTHERS’ FINE ART 

V-J GALLERY, 20 and 21 , Gmeechunh Street, E.C —A dissolution 
of partnership lieing in progress, the remaining STOCK, accumulated 
during the east half century, is now being SOLD for cash, without 
regard to publication prices. 


/^J.LADWELLS’ important SALE of FINE 

ART STOCK is now in progress, and will be continued for a 
short time only, a* the partnership heretofore subsisting will be 
dissolved on Dec. .‘II next. A large portion of tiie Stock will be sold 
for cash at less than half price.— Gj.adwkll Buuthers, 20 ami 21 
Grucechurch Street. 


CATALOGUE. 

■FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

-M- promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU k CO., 37. 80 H 0 SQUARE. 


A UTHORS having MSS. (Fiction, Travel, 

Poetry, 4c ) arc iuvited to forward them for Consideration. 
MSS. read within 14 days of receipt, and, if approved, will lie pub 
Ushed in the coming season. Rejected MSS. promptly returned. 


DIQBY, LONG, & CO., Publishers, 

IS. BO0VERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LoNOuN. 


"CYRENCH CONVERSATIONAL LES- 

SONS.—A LADY, who ha* l*ecn engaged for eight year* in con¬ 
ducting large public Knglidi Glasses for la Vllle de Pari*, and also 
for the Association Polytechniuuu in that city, is now desirou* of 
finding PUPILS who wish to continue their fluency of speech in the 
French language —Address F. T. M , cart* of Mre. Evans, 62 , Blonitield 
Road, Maida 11 ill, \\ . 


P REPARATORY SCHOOL of MUSIC, 

114, Cambridge Street, Warwick Square, S.W — Mbs O* RETI.LY 
late student Royal College of .Music), and Mist, FED A KB, A.RC.M., 
nrei»art* students in PIANO and THEORY for the Royal College ol 
Music. Fee per teim £4 4s. Term begins OCTOBER 1st. Prosi*ectU9es 
on application. 
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Field-Marshal von Moltke’s 

HISTORY OF 

THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 


THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR of 1870-71. By 

FIELD-MARSHAL COUNT HELMUTH von MOLTKE. Translated by 
CLARA BELL and HENRY W. FISCHER. With a Map. 2 vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 

THE TIMES says :— 

“ It may be confidently predicted that as a German classic it will take the foremost rank in 

the prose literature of the nineteenth century . It is the most masterly precis of a campaign 

with which we are acquainted in military literature .” 

JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE, & G0-, 45, Albemarle Street, London, W. 


TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

vJ WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

Thn DEPARTMENTS of ARTS. SCIENCE, and ENGINEERING 
ami flic NORMAL DEPARTMENTS f.,r INTERMEDIATE and 
ELEMENTARY TKACH KKS will uPKN on MONDAY, Outoiikii 5tu, 
18!H. The Lecture* and Classes are open to Men and Women. For 
Prospectuses and information concerning Scholarships, &c , apply to 

Ivor James, Registrar. 

University College, Cardiff, 

Aug ust lltli, 1891 __ 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 

Professor W. F. R. WELDON, M.A.F R.8 , will deliver, during the 
ensuing Session, a COURSE or LECTURES *>n “THE DECAlMD 
CRUSTACEA," intended specially for Senior Students who intend to 
pursuo original investigation* in ZiHilogv. The Lectures will lie given 
twice weekly, commencing SATURDAY, O. toukk ITtii. at I<*a. m. 

The GENERAL COURSE of LECTURES on Zool/HJY. suitable 
for Students preparing for the various Examinations of the University 
of London, commences MONDAY, Ociuhek 5th, at 4 p.m. 


K ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 

(LADIES' DEPARTMENT). 

18, Kensington Square (close to High Street Kensington Station). 

In this department Lectures are given to Ladies in the various 
subjects of University Education by Professors ami Lecturers on the 
Staff of Kings College. The Lectures ore adapted for Ladies above 
the age of 16. 

For a Prospectus or further information apply to the > icc Pnncipal, 
Miss U O. Siimitz, at the above address. In return for four stamps, 
a complete Svilabus of Lectures may be obtained. 

The College RK-UPENS on MONDAY, o. routa 12 th. 


READY. 

ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 

The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Bir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
Bart., P.R.A., &c. 

Containing a Memoir of Stkvkns, and Critical Descriptions of 
his Productions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
ST ANNUS, F.R.I.B.A., JiCCturer on Applied Art at 
University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at the Royal Academy. 

WITH 

Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 

Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Experts. 

The Edition limited to 150 Copies . 

Price Six Guinea*. 


PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


pRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CON- 

CERTS.—TheThirty-sixth Annual Sericnof these world-renowned 
Concert* will commence on SATURDAY. 0«toi»;k Pith, at X Con¬ 
ductor, Mr. Aroi 8T M \xxs.—Full prospectus post free ou application 
to the Manager, Crystal Palace. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B IRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed ou DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £H*> 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
de]>08 its, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 
annum, on each completed £ 1 . Francis Ravexscroit Manager. 


THEATRES. 


ADELPHITHEATRE. 

Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. k 8. Gatti. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE TRUMPET CALL. Mr 
Leonard Boyne, Messrs. J. D. Beveridge, L. Rignold, C. 
Dalton, Douglass, East, Russell, Leigh, Keith, Drew, J. and 
W. Northeote, &c.; Miss E. Robins, Mi's. Campbell, Mrs. 
Leigh, and Miss Clara Jecks. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 0. HUSBAND AND WIFE. Messrs. 
C. Brookfield, W. F. Hawtrey, J. Nelson, G. Guniey, P. 8. 
Cliampion, W. Wyes, and Geo. Guldens; Misses Vane 
Featherston, Ada Murray, Ethel Matthews, Edith Ken ward, 
Ethel Norton, and Lottie Venne. At 8.15, ROSABEL. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, Augustin Dulv’s Company, in 
THE LAST WORD. Miss Ada Iiehan, Mr. 1 >rew, Mr. Ijcwis, 
Mr. Clarke, Mr. Wheatleigh, Miss Irving, Miss Cheatham. 


NEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, A ROYAL DIVORCE. Messrs. 
Murray Carson, G. W. Coekburn, Eardley Turner, T. W. 
Pereyval, J. A. Welch, De Solla, Victor. Alker, Dwyer, 
Ludlow, &e.; Mesdames Leslie Bell, Bertie Willis, L. 
Secconibe, L. Wilinot, L. Wyatt, M. Herrick, and Miss Grace 
Hawthorne. At 7.30, TWO IN TIIE BUSH. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Sidney Hkiuserte-Basing. 
THIS EVENING, at 7.15, ARRAH-NA-FOGUE. Miss 
Julia Warden, Mrs. John Carter, and Ella Terriss ; Messrs. 
Henry Neville, Wilfred E. Shine, Bassett Roe, (’has. Ashford, 
Henry Bedford, John Carter, T. Vemer, T. Kingston, and 
Arthur Daere. _ __ _ 

SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15. THE LANCASHIRE SAILOR. 
And at 10, A PANTOMIME REHEARSAL. Aliases E. 
Chester, B. Lamb, D. Drummond, S. Grey, and Miss Norreys ; 
Messrs. B. Thomas, F. Dawson, C. Coutts, C. F. Little, 
W. L. Branscombe, I^ncy, and W. Grossmith 

STRAND THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Willie Eimm/ix. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, THE LATE LAMENTED. 
Messrs. Willie Edouin, H. Standing, H. Everslield. G. P. 
Hawtrey, F. Cape, S. Barraelough, and A. May; Mesdames 
Cicely Richards, E. Moore, E. I’helps, and V. Bennett. At 8, 
BACK IN FIVE MINUTES. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


gKAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 

COUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 

O _ami__ 

POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

L _FIBS. Also.__ 

jgSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
j^URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS- _ 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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Google 
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MES SRS. METHU EN'S LIST. 

THE COLLEGES of OXFORD: them History 

arm thrir Tiiulitiiins. Twenty-one Chapters In* iin'inhcrs ot tin* 
CoIIcrm. fc.litod l.y AXUIIKW CLARK, U. A., Follow of Lincoln 
hvo, lbs. 

LYRA HEROIC A: a Book of Verse for 

Boys. Selected and Arranged by W. E. HENLEY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE LITE of ADMIRAL LORD COLLING- 

J\°on. By U. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “The Wreck of 
•</• *n- <,,OSVt ‘ n / ,r - With IllustrationH by E. Rrangwyn. 8vo, 15s. 

(. ollniKwooiUias at laat found an excellent vatu sneer in Mr. Clark 
Kussell, than whom no living writer is better fitted to tell the brave 
dwls of Nelsons friend and fellow-worker. Those who believe that 
there is no better reading than the lives of those who have fought and 
bled and died for their country, will lie glad that there has at length 
SUcl ‘ “ “•‘BOohmau an 

THE PATH TOWARDS KNOWLEDGE: 

Ibscouret's on Some Difficulties of the Day. By W. CUNMNO- 
MAM. T).D.,HUow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Professor of 
Economics at Kings < ollege. Crown Kvo, 4 s. fid. 

SONGS of the WEST: Traditional Ballads 

and bongs of the \\ est of England, with their Traditional Melodies 
C.- 1 ect. by S. BAUINC-GOULD: M.A.. aid if‘RsilElTAKD: 
M \ In 4 1 arts. Parts 1., 11., II I., 3s.; Part IV., ready, 5s. In 
i voi., roan, 13s. 

f.™cy."-!i«^ r i£li?i le ' li0n ° f h “ m ° W ralh0 ‘' «““• “<* 


MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By 

n . ( LA UK RUSSELL, Author of “ The Wreck of the (irosvenor,” 
fto. o vols. [Ntnrly ready. 

HOVENDEN.V.C.. By F. Mabel Robinson, 

Author of The Plan of C ampaigu,” 4c. 3 vols. [Shortly 


m.ii 1 . 1 .» 1 " it u l.ih'li Pitch. Tliore is. l. ilup.^isMs'sr (-artful’ nr 
viRor."'. .L.lm' iil .r of much antliaic types ; tut.1 • frith ' contains s.,mc 

u *’ tre,,8th “o<*<••*<«- 

THE BED GRANGE By Mrs. Molesworth, 

aock " Ac - w *«>m<»tratiQ..»n,itoU 

ELSAr a Novei. By E. McQueen Gray. 

F^iS^'tlnr'l "f fiermrin. Italian, French, and 

Enslish biir.ifter. A Lrisht and cleverly told st,,rv. W.- rtroualy 
recommend this eminently readable Notion."-/tally TcUpraph 

•JACK'S FATHER. By W. E. Norris, Author 

of Matrimony. 4c. Crown 8vo. 3s. rtd. ’ 

. ™ T, av lK ' whether any of his novels arc so perfect in the 

sense of being absolutely flawless ns are two or three of these stories. ” 

Academy. 

DISARMED. By M. Betham Edwards, 

4< Author of Kitty, 4c. (V>wn Rvn, 3s. fid. ’ 

Mystic, fantastic, altogether original, and very clever.” 

Daily NetcS. 

GIPSY. By L. T. Meade, Author 

Crown «n. i' f «d 10 l c0|,1<! ' “ " IllU3trat ‘ : < 1 'if Kverftrd Hopkins. 

BETWEEN the LINES. By Walter H 

POLLOCK and A. G. ROSS. Port Kvo, if ' 1 

DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. By 

EDNA L\ ALL, Author of “ Donovan." New and Cheaper Edition 
Paper cover, is. Thirty-sixth Thousand. * * 

ARMINELL: a Social Romance. By S 

*«• IWnl »d Cheaper 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES. 

NEW VOLUMES.—Crown 8vo, 2s. fid. 

VICTORIAN POETS. By A Sharp. Crown 
PROBLEMS of POVERTY: an Enquiry 

mto the I adust rial Conditions of the Poor. By J. A. HOBSON. 

A r HIST0RY of ENGLISH POLITICAL 

OX.?., 1V " V U U PKRE ’ 11 A.. relloflMWdcSfci; 

*• 1'hcre are few-b.Hdks from which the student will derive more in¬ 
struction with loss trouble. — Join'll- l of Educ 'lion. 

SOCIAL QUESTIONS OF TO-DAY. 

Crown Svo, 2s. fid. 

®®GTUAL THRIFT: an enquiry into the 

M orking of i neudly Societies. By J. F. AVILK1NSON M V 

TEADE^UNIOmSM-NEW and OLD. By 

■' c ! , , ,l V U ' ,t ' ""' ,l ''."elHaent history of the rise nn.l mwlern develop. 

^d c V ° IUmt ' S| " JUW rc '“' * w “ rk ™ 

Th ®9;°;S^? 1 ^? VE movement to-day 

“ eacelleut elwrter history of co-opcratiou."— Athenncum. 

ENGLISH LEADERS OF RELIGION. 

Crown Svo cloth extra, with Portrait, 2s. fid. 

A Limitwl E Utiononhand-uuule paper, demySvo,half-velium,l«s.(Id. 

bi ,^R?mY ilberfor °E- By G. w. 

[Ntnrly reaily. 

CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. Hutton 

JOHN WESLEY. By Canon Overton. 

METHUEN & CO., 18, Bvky Street, W.O. 


CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


DR. FETRRSON’S NEW EDITION OF QUINTILIAN’S 
“INSTITUTIO ORATORIA."—BOOK X. 

Just published, Svo, cloth, price 12s. li j. 

M. FABI QUINTILIANI INSTITU- 

TIONIS 0RAT0RIAE. LIBER DECIMUS. A Revised 
lext, with Introductory Essays, Critical auil Explanatory 
Notes, and a facsimile of the Hurleinn MS. Ity \V. 
PL1 l-.RSON, M.A., LI..D.. l’rinripal of University 
College, Dundee; St. Andrew's University. 


RULERS OF INDIA 

INDIAN HISTORY FOR ENGLISH READERS, IN A 
HALF-CROWN SERIES of POPULAR lllOOIiAPHIES. 
Edited by Sir William Wilkox Hr.vri.it, K.C.S.I, Ac. 
New Volume, with 2 Portraits and a Map. 

CLYDE and STRATHNAIRN; and the 

Suppression of the Great Revolt. By Major-General 
§1*' GWEN Tl;DOlt BUKNE, K.C.S.I., sometime 
-Military Secretary to trie Commander-in-Chief in India. 

"The book is Well written, well proportioned, and 
eminently worthy of the series to which it belongs,”— yy„i,.». 

“ Owen Burne is better qualified than anv living person 
to narrate, from a military standpoint, tile" story of the 
suppression of the Indian Mutiny, which forms the main 
topic of this biographical account of the two able generals 
Clyde and Struthnaira.*’— Diii/g (rnm/tir. 


Royal 8vo, with 19 Illustrations, half-morocco, price ISs, 

FOSSIL BOTANY: being an Introduc 

tion to Paheophytolngy from the Standpoint of the 
Botanist. By H. GRAF z< SOLMS-LAUBACH, Pro¬ 
fessor in tho University of Gottingen. Authorised English 
Translation. By H. E. F. GARNSEY, M.A., FeUuw of 
Majplalen College, Oxford. Revised by ISAAC BAY'LEY 
BALFOUR, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. 


Demy Svo, half-bound, price 14s. 

IL PRINCIPE. By Niccolb Machiavelli. 

D-ARTHUIt RUED. With an Introduction 
by LORD ACTON. 

“ The present edition of ‘The Prince’ is mainly intended 
for the use of those who are not already familiar with 
• Ai VmL 0,1 i^ L,fe . !l ! ld w r if . iu ^- Tliougli it deals nominallv 
witn The IYinec alone, it is hoj*ed that it miiv prove useful 
as a foundation for more extended study, and as a general in- 
troiluetion to Machiavelli’s works. The aim of the Eilitor has 
been to summarise the results at which Machiavellian studies 
ha\e now arrived, and to indicate the most important sources 
trora which further information may be obtained.” 
t ,, r , , , , „ From the Eorroit’s Preface. 

Very scholarly, and well-nigh exhaustive.”— Times. 

“ The best English edition of a great classic.” 

Manehmta- Guardian. 


TROFESSOR 80NNENSCfl EIN’S EDITION OF 
“ THE RUDENS OF TLAUTUS.” 

Svo, cloth, price Ss. 6d. 

T. MACOI PLAUTI RUDENS. Edited 

with CYitiral and Explanatory Notes, bv EDWARD A. 

Professor of Greek and Latin 
in the Mason College, Birmingham. 

"An excellent edition of that delightful play the w.«« 
which cannot fail to raise still higher Professor Sonnenschein’s 

high reputation among English Latinists.The mature work 

of a scholar like Professor Somu nschein cannot be passed over 
with a few woids of conventional pnu'se. It is so certain to 
become a standard aut hority that suggestions for its improve¬ 
ment, even if comparative]y trivial, furnish the only legitimate 
way in which it can be commended. But the purpose of this 
notice will be mistaken, if it has not made it evident that a 
really valuable contribution to scholarship, and one sure to 
raise the reputation of its distinguished editor, alike for judg¬ 
ment and for learning.” 

Professor A. S. Wilkins (in Academy). 

A Limited Edition of 200 Numbered Copies, 764 pages, large 
■Jto, strongly bound, to be issued to Subscribers at Five 
Guineas per Copy, net, payable in advance. 

A COLLOTYPE REPRODUCTION of 

the ANCIENT MANUSCRIPT of the YASNA. With 

its I aiii.wi Translation, a.d. 1323, generally f iuoted as 
[J *2], in the possession of the Bodleian Library. 

This priceless Manuscript was written by Mihirapnn Kai- 
Khusro in a.v. 0!>2 (a.d. 1323), and constitutes one of the 
fundamental documents of Zend religion and philology. It 
has been for centuries hereditary property in a family of a 
High Priest of the Parsis, who has now presented it to the 
University of Oxford. The Collotype Facsimile will repro¬ 
duce the MS. with absolute fidelity. Subscribers’ names 
must be accompanied with a remittance, and instructions 
for the despatch of their copies. 

fall Clarendon J'rcss Catalogues post frc*. 

London: HENRY FROWDE, 
Clarendon Press "Warehoi ss, Amen Corner, E.C. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 

In One Handsome Volume, royal Svo, price 30a. 
THE 

INDUSTRIES OF JAPAN. 

Together with an Account of its Agriculture, 
Forestry, Mining, Ar;s, Tra-ie, and Commerce. 

By PROFESSOR J. J. REIN, 

University of Bonn. 

Illustrated by Woodcuts, Lithographs, and Native 
Fabrics. 

Athenaeum .—“ By far the best book that has 
been written on modern Japan.” 

MR. J. M. BARRIE’S WORKS. 

I. 

SIXTH EDITION. 

Buckram, gilt top. crown Svo, price 6s. 

AULD LIGHT IDYLLS. 

7 mth. “ It is sometime since I read anything so raev, 
humorous, and altogether delightful.” 

II. 

SEVENTH EDITION. 

Buckram, gilt top, crown Svo, price 6s. 

A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 

I,A 1 T foad's .7 oifa-i,o says: — “ No book 

could be more deeply instinct with tho poetry of real feeling, 
in which no fiction is, though it requires something which can 
only be called genius to reveal it to the world.” 

III. 

SECOND EDITION. 

Buckram, gilt top, crown Svo, price 6s. 

MY LADY NICOTINE. 

S/innhr .—“A very (leliuMfiil Look.Mr. Barrie is a 

charming and brilliant essayist.” 

IV. 

THIRD EDITION. 

Buckram, gilt tup, crown 8vo, price 6s. 

WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE: 

A Tale of Literary Life. 

Saturday Jirvi D'\—”‘Mr. Barrie is a man with a style. From 
one end to the other the story is bright, cheerful, amusing- 
barring the idyllic prologue, which is pathetic as well aa 
humorous.” 

WOKKS BY 

SIR J. W. DAWSON, F.R.S. 

I. 

Crown 8vo, price 9s., with Map and Illustrations. 

MODERN SCIENCE in BIBLE LANDS. 

Spectator. —“ It forms, as a whole, a guide to 
geological questions, and the knowledge of primitive 
man which no student of Biblo lauds or modem scienco 
should bo without.” 

II. 

Ninth Edition, with Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 

THE STORY of the EARTH and MAN. 

Spectator .—'“ A very able and interesting sketch of geological 
science.’ ° 

III. 

Fifth Edition, crown .Svo, price 7s. (kl. 

THE ORIGIN of the WORLD, 
according to Revelation and Science. 

IV. 

Third Edition, with Hlustnitions, price 7s. 6d. 

FOSSIL MEN and their MODERN 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

Athrnnrum .—“ It will be especially acceptable to those whe 
refuse to accept the high estimate of man’s antiquity which 
modem science has brought forth, for they will find here 
their case stated with much ability, and illustrated by a 
wealth of material drawn from sources not sufficiently known 
m this country.” 

London: 

HODDER & STOUGHTON, Paternoster Row 
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CONTENTS OF THE MAGAZINES. 


V. WHITE & CO.’S 

BECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


OF ART 


Now ready, price Is. 

THE MAGAZINE 

For OCTOBER, containing 

"THE WHITE COW." By Jum Di rac. Etchcil l>y C. nc Billt. 
DAVID MURRAY. A.R.A. By IV.iit.:« AaasTwwo. Witha Portrait 
of David Murray, A.U.A., and 5 Illustrations of his wore*. 
SCUI.PTITRE of the YEAR. By Claude PinLLirs. With 7 Illus- 
tmtions. 

CHARLES CIIAPLIX. By Minins llinroiiTii Diaoa. Ditl> « 
Portrait of Ciiari.es Chaplin, and !» Illustrations of lita wore*. 
ILLUSTRATED .lOURNALISM : THE COMIC PAPER. ByJ. F. 

8ullivan. With 5 Illustrations by the Author. 

LIXSEED-OIL in PAINTING. By II C Stand aor. 

KNOLE. By F. G. Stephens. With 8 Illustrations. 

THE CHRONICLE of ART : ART in SEPTEMBER. 

Casskll & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, Loudon. 


Now ready, price 7d. 

CASSELL’S MAGAZINE 

For OCTOBER, containing 


AMONG the SC1LLTES. Illustrated by C T Davidson. 

UNCLE JOHN'S PRIZE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. With an Ulus- 
tration by W. Hatherell, R.I. 

WnEN C.EORGE the SECOND was KINO. By G. Holden I'llf 
Illustrated by Hal Ludlow. 

“MR. SMITH” in his NEW HOME. By Evklvn Everett Greek- 
With Illustrations by S. T. Dadd. 

ENDED the SUMMER’S DAY. Words by Esther Kentish. Music 
by R. Ernest Bryson. 

THE BRIGHTENING of THREE DREARY BACK ROOM.* 
Illustrated. 

A CHAT about FAIRIES. By H. Ormonde. 

WHAT to WEAR in OCTOBER : Chit-Chat on Drew. From Ova 
London and Paris Correspondents. With Illustrations. 

THE GATHERER: anillustrated Record of Invention, Discovery, 
Literature, and Science. 

SHORT STORY COMPETITION : Award of Prizes. 

SERIAL STORIES. 

THAT LITTLE WOMAN. By Ida J. Lemon. Illustrated by E. F- 
Brewtnall, R.W S. 

A QUAKER GIRL. By George B. Burgh*. With Illustrations by 
W. Rainey, R.I. 

COMPLETE STORIES. 

A FORLORN HOPE. A Story in One Chapter. Illustrated l>y 
W. H. Margetsou. 

MY SISTER’S SECRET. A Complete Story. 

SMUGGLER JOCK: a North-Country Story. By C. N. Barham. 
Illustrated. 

Cassell A Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


FOR CONTEXTS OF — 

TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 

See BENTLEY A SON'S Advertisement, page 254. 


GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

e Messrs. CHATTO A WIN PUS'S Advertisement, page 271. 


Other Magazines set next week's Academy. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 

Contents for OCTOBER. 

SOME NEGLECTED POSSIBILITIES of RURAL LIFE. G. E. 
Todd. 

ESTHER VANHOMRIGH. (Continued.) Mrs. Woods. 

GRAND LAMA of TIBET. Graham Sandberg. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. Stewart Dawson. 

TWO BROTHERS and their FRIENDS. M. A. Belloc. 

SCENES in RUSSIA. Part I. Andhee Hope. 

FEES, WORK, and WAGES in GIRLS' HIGH SCHOOLS. A. W. 
Pollard. 

“FIRSTLINGS’* E. S. 

BEGUN in JEST. (Continued) Mrs. Newman. 

A FALLEN QUEEN. Laura Daintret. 

GLIMPSES of BYRON. Rev. n. Dayman. 

NOTES of the MONTH.—MICHAEL FARADAY.—MONS. GREVY. 
LIBRARY LIST. 

London: JonN M urray, Albemarle Street. _ _ 

Now ready, price Sixpence. 

LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 

Number CVIII.-OCTOBER. 

Contents :— 

THE MISCHIEF of MONICA. By L. B. Walford. Chaps. XXXIV.— 
XXXVI. (Concluded.) 

T1IE SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA.—II. ByJ. A. Froude. 
SEVILLE. By W. E. II. Lucky. 

THE EBONY FRAME. By E. Nkshit. 

RIVAL MECHANICS—NATURE and MAN: & Students’ Sym¬ 
posium. Bv Dr. B. W. Ilu UAKOsox. 

HARPFORD WOOD. By 8. Cohnijui Watkins. 

THE THREE FATES. By F. Marion Crawford, Author of “Mr. 

Isaacs,” “ Dr. Claudius,”'Ac. Chaps. XV.-XVI. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 

_ London: Longmans . Gr een, A Co. _ 

Price One Shilling. 

THE MONTHLY PACKET. 

Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE and CHRISTABEL 
COLERIDGE. 

Part X. New Series.— OCTO HER, 18M. 

Contents. 

NIGHT. By Eleiametu Wordsworth. 

THAT STICK. Chaps. XXXIV. to XXXVI. By C. M. Yongk. 

S T. COLERIDGE on MYSTICISM. A Dialogue from his MSS. 
THE STORY of the “SMITE-THEM-HIP-AND-THIGH.” By Eva 

K N A TV II UU LL- H UG ES> EN. 

DANTE and BEATRICE. By Rose E. Selfe. 

IN HOC VINCES. 

TOTO. 

MEMOIR of MADAME JENNY LIND-GOLDSCIIMIDT. By M. 
Bkamston. 

CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. Cameo CCXC.—The Pragmatic 
Sanction. 

HYLAS. 

TWILIGHT. Chap. IV. By Helen Shipton. 

FINGER POSTS in FAERY LAN L>.-1 V. By CliaistantL K. 
Coleridge. 

THE CHINA CUPBOARD. 

London: A. I>. Innks A Co. (late Walter Smith A Iknls), 

31 and 32, Bedford Street, Strand. 


JAPANESE POTTERY, 

WITH 

NOTES 


Describing the Emblems, the Poetical Associations, and other 
thoughts and subjects employed in the Decoration of the 
Wares, an Account of the Festivals, and of some of the 
Customs of Japan. 


By JAMES L. BOWES. 

mperial8vo, cloth, GOO pp., with Plates, £2 12s. 6d. 

Th e “ Extra Illustrated Edition,” half-morocco, gilt top, £6 6a. 
(Only a few copies left.) 

Japan Mail —“ It is n noble book... a book of the most valuable and 
genuine character. It is evident that Mr. Bowes has brought together 
a really representative collection, and that he has hi rule every sped* 
men it contains the object of careful research and intelligent scrutiny. 

Chin i Telegraph .—Few are entitled to speak with annotate autho¬ 
rity, but of these Mr. Bowes stands foremost. Virtually a complete 
history of the art. To the true connoisseur it needs little recom¬ 
mendation.” . , , . 

The .4 radcintf .—“ Produced with singular care and completeness.... 
A worthy eeuuel to the author's previous labours in the cause of 
Japanese art.'* 

The Tunes —“ Worthy of its subject and its author. 

The Art Journal —' Remarkably free from mistakes. 

The Saturday R.vietc.—" Let us repeat our admiration of Mr. Bowes 
beautiful and enticing volume.” . 

The Architect.—" A guide for the collector, and the best of its kind. 

The. Huihler .—“ Not only one of the most beautiful, but one of the 
most useful and rational books upon Japanese art which has been 
published in England.’’ .... .. .. 

Notes and Qu*r»»s.—“To collectors his books are as authoritative as 
is to the lover of Eizevirs the priceless book of Mr. Willems." 

St James's Gazette .—“ The volume is one in which the connoisseur 
will delight." 

London: Simpkim,Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co.,Limited 
Liverpool: Edward Howell. 


H OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS I’ER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LARD, 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with lull particular, poet-free, 
ou application. Franks Raverscroft, Manager. 


NEW VOLUME ARROWSMITH’S 3a. «d. SERIES. 

By GRANT ALLEN, 

Author of “What’s Bred in the Bone,” “ Kalee’s Shrine,” Ac. 

R ecalled 

rp 0 

± J^IFE. 

In same Series will be published October 22 nd. 

A FRENCHMAN IN AMERICA. 

By MAX O’RELL. 

With 130 Illustrations by E. W. Kemhle. 
ARROWSMITH’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. Is. 

T he shield of love. 

By B. L. FARJEON. Will be published on Oct. 26tli. 
Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. , 

Loudon; Simkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, & Co., Limited._ 


PITMAN’S SHORTHAND 

IS WRITTEN BY 

93 per Cent. Reporters 

(Vide Printers' Register), 

AND 

98 per Cent. Clerks 

(Vide Western Morning Xrws). 

Write for Pocket Alphabet (free), or send 0d. for the 
“Phonographic Teacher,” to your nearest Bookseller, or 
to the Publishers, 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 

Amen Corner, E.C. ; Bath, and New York. 


I. 

By B. M. Croker. 

INTERFERENCE. 

By the Author of “Pretty Mias 
Neville,” “Two Masters,” &c. 

3 vols. [ At all Libraries. 


II. 

By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 

THAT PRETTY LITTLE 
HORSEBREAEER. 

By the Author of “The Girl in the 
Brown Habit,” “A Hombnrg 
Beauty,” &c. 3 vols. 

[At all Libraries. 


III. 

By Mrs. Alexander . 

A WOMAN’S HEART. 

By the Author of “ The Wooing o’t,” 
“By Woman’s Wit,” “Blind 
Fate,” &c. 3 vols. [At all Libraries. 

“ Mrs. Alexander has been extremely sncoessful in depirt- 
ina both Lady dc Walden and Mr. Ferrara. The chameter of 
the former is an admixture of gentleness, purity, charity, 
and all womanly graces ; that of the latter, strength, nobility, 
sagacity, and sound judgment. They both stand out as 
living persons in whom one has a deep interest. Old General 
Granard, Claire’s father, also figures prominently and well. 

.To lovers of a pathetic tale, abounding in incidents, and 

developed with a fine perception of dramatic effect, Mrs. 
Alexander’s latest novel is to be commended. It is an excel¬ 
lent story, well told.”— Scotsman. 

“This belongs to a class of novels for which there is 
generally a great demand at the circulating libraries. It is a 
society story, and gives evidence of considerable analytical 
power.’’— Manchestcr Era minrr. 

‘‘Mrs. Alexander is beyond question a delightful story¬ 
teller, she has the art of investing all she writes with interest, 
and of giving life and a distinct personality to the people she 

paints.‘ A Woman’s Heart ’ is an excellent novel, very 

ranch above the average, both in literary merit and human 
interest.”— Li/e. 

“ The book is well written.”— Guardian. 

“In‘A Woman’s Heart’ Mrs. Alexander expends much 
clever brightness.”— Morning Jh»t. 

“This novel comes as a relief after much of the fiction 
through which one is called upon to wade. There is a con¬ 
scious strength about the writing which can afford to be quiet 
and go steadily by reason of the strong and sufficient story 
which it beai-s. There is nothing suggestive of effort, 
hysterics, or padding about this book from beginning to end. 

.The man Stephen Ferrars is a splendid bit of work; Mrs. 

Alexander has done nothing better.Lill, the artist , is simply 

delicious.she simply wins her way into our hearts, as Mrs. 

Stepney, her staid, brave-hearted ‘ chum’ does into our con¬ 
fidence and esteem. Other good studies of widely different 
orders are the child, Gerald, and Mrs. Holden. ’ 

Pictorial World. 

“ Mrs. Alexander has sought to make her story not only in¬ 
teresting. but somewhat original.there is an excellent 

plot.”— Pnhlic Opinion. 


IV. 


By 


By 


Hume Nisbet. 

THE SAVAGE QUEEN: a 

Romance of the Natives of Van 
Dieman’s Land. By the Author 
of “ Ball Up,” “ The Black 
Drop,” &c. Cloth, 2s. fid. 

[At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 

V. 

Mrs. Alexander. 

WELL WON. 

In paper covers, Is.; cloth, Is. Gd. 

[At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 

31, Southampton Street, Strand, W.O. 


Digitized by 
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Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers. 


WHITTAKER'S LIBRARY OF POPULAR 


SOUTH AFRICA: 

FROM ARAB DOMINATION' TO BRITISH RULE. 

Edited by R. W. MURRAY, F.R.G.S., of Cape Town. 

With 5 Slaps, and Views ot Cape Town in Kills and 1801. 

Demy Svo, cloth elegant, price 12s. 6d. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 20 and 27, C'ooksitu Shiest, Ciiahing Cross, S.W. 

THE NEW NOVEL IN READING AT THE LIBRARIES. 

SECOND EDITION, THIS DAY. 

THE SCAPEGOAT: a Romance. 

By HALL CAINE, Author of “The Bondman.” 

In Two Volumes. 

“ The best thing its Author has yet done, the sweetest, the tenderest, the most spiritual, the most truly 
imaginative, and, in points at least, the most dramatic.” (First Press Opinion.) 

BY TIIE SAME AUTHOR, as. (id. cacli. 

THE BONDMAN: a New Saga. | THE LITTLE MANX NATION. 


SCIEXCE. 


Ready, illustrated, square crown Svo, 4s. 

PICTORIAL ASTRONOMY. By 

O. F. ClIAMBEILS, F.R.A.S., of the Inner Temple, 
Harrister-at-Law, Author of “ A Handbook of Descriptive 
„ ® n d Practical Astronomy.” 284 pages, 134 Illustrations. 
An elegantly printed and profusely illustrated work, 
which is worthy of the uuthors reputation."— Athencrum. 

1 he varied and interesting information it contains in 
presented in a popular and attractive manner, aud should 
ensure it a large circle of appreciative readers." 

Morning Post. 

“One of the most interesting: treatises we have had in our 
hands for a long time .”—Daily Chronicle. 

“ Just such a work as the general reader needs.'* 

Scotsman. 

Immediately, square crown Svo. 

LIGHT. By Sir H. Trueman Wood, 

M.A., Secretary of tire Society ol Art*. With 86 Ultta- 
trntions. 

Containing Chapters on ( 1 ) The Nature of Light. (2) Re¬ 
flection. (3) Refraction. (4) Colour and the Spectrum. 
(5) Inference and Diffraction. (0) Spectrum Analysis, the 
Rainbow. (7) Lenses. (8) Optical Instruments. (D) Double 
Refraction and Polarization. (10) Chemical Effects of Light. 
(Fluorescence and Phosphorescence, Index, &c. 

The PLANT WORLD. Its Past, 

Present, and Future. By O. MASSEE. With 5G Illus¬ 
trations. [ I mined lately. 


London : WILLIAM IIEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


READY IN A FEW DAYS. 

THE SECOND VOLUME OF 

WILLIAM MORRIS’S AND MAGNUSSON'S 

SAGA LIBRARY. 

com ri: isix <: : - 

The Story of the Ere-Dwellers (Eyrbigrgria Saga); with the Story of the Heath Slayings 

(Heidarvigra Saga). 

1 vol., leap. Svo, 54 and 112 pp., including Notes, Genealogies, and Three Indexes, Roxburghc, price 5s. 

Gfnth non «T re rogteshd to obtain this AVie Volume /com (loir ! look seller. So discount eon be allowed from t/o price. 


BERNARD QUAIUTCII, 15, Piccadilly, London. 


WHITTAKER'S LIBRARY 
OF ARTS, SCIENCES, MANUFACTURES, 
AND INDUSTRIES. 


I’.y W. l’ERREN MAVCOCK, M.Inat.E.E. 


TheFIRST BOOK of ELECTRICITY 

and M AG N ETISM. With 84 Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

[Immediately. 


By J. TRAILL TAYLOR, 

Editor of the British Journal of Photography. 


The OPTICS of PHOTOGRAPHY 


and PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES, with numerous illus¬ 
trations. [ImmcduUcly. 


By J. POOLE (Wh. Sc. 1875), 

Chief Electrician to the late Lancashire and Cheshire 
Telephonic Exchange Company, Manchester. 

The PRACTICAL TELEPHONE 

HANDBOOK an<l GLIDE to TELEPHONIC EX¬ 
CHANGE. 300 p»gcs, 227 Illustrations, 3*. 6>f. 

[Immediately. 


The Translation of Snorro Sturleson’s Heimskringla, or Chronicle of the Kings of Norway is in preparation. 

Trice in 4 vols., 20 s. 


CANON DRIVER’S NEW BOOK. 

Just published, iu post Hvo, price 12s. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

l!y S. 1{. DRIVKli, D.D., 

Regius Professor of Hebrew, aud Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Kdiniii ltna : T. k T. CLARK, 38, George Street. 


Second Edition, Revised. 

WOOD CARVING, By Charles G. 

LEI.AND. With 8(5 Illustrations, many of them Full 
Page. 170 pages, feap, 4to., 5s. 

“ A very useful hook."—Mr. W. II. Howard, Secretary to 
the Institute of British Wood Carvers, and Instructor at 
King s College, London. 

“A splendid help for amateurs and those Beginning the 
trade. Without exception it is the lie*t Book I have read at 
present."—Mr. T. J. Pkrkix, Society of Arts Medallist, 
Instructor in Wood Carving at the People's Palace. 

“I consider it the best manual I have seen."—Miss 
IIolKJSOR, Instructor in Wood Carving at Manchester 
Technical School. 


NOTICE. 


49 and 50, Old Bailey. 


Messrs. BLACKIE & SON, Limited , give notice 
that separate volumes of the HENRY IRVING 

SHA KESPEA RE will not he supplied after 

the 1 5th October next, and that after that date 
the price of the complete work in 8 volumes, 
cloth, will he £4 4s. net; and in Roxburgh, 
£5, net. 


Jnst published, price 3s.; free By post, 3s. Id. 

rpHE OWEN’S COLLEGE CALENDAR 

X FOR THE SESSION 1891-2. 

IhcMiLUj & Co., London. 3. E. Cornish, Manchester. 


Fourth Edition, Revised, ami Illustrated, price 4s. 

epHE FROG : an Introduction to Anatomy, 

JL Histology, and Embryology. By A. Mii.nks Marshall, M.D., 
D.Sc., F.lt.S., Professor of Zoology in the Owens College, victoria 
University. 

London: Smith, Elder, & Co. Manchester: J. E. Cornish.” 


By GEORGE FINDLAY', Assoc. Inst. C.E. 

General Manager of tlie London and North-Western 
Railway. 

The WORKING and MANAGE- 

MENT of an ENGLISH RAILWAY. Fourth Edition, 
thoroughly Revised and Enlarged, with numerous 
Illustrations, crown Svo, 5s. Immediately. 

“This is a delightful book."— Engineer. 

“ Mr. Findlay’s book displays so much knowledge and 
ability that it well deserves to rank as a standard work on 
the subject."— Suture. 

“A very interesting work throughout." 

Bail way Engineer. 

“ Mr. Findlay's book will take a high position in the 
library of practical science."— Athenmnn. 


WHITTAKER'S SPECIALISTS SERIES. 

The ALKALI MAKERS’ HAND- 

BOOK. Tables and Analytical Methods for Manufac¬ 
turers of Sulphuric Acid, Nitric Acid, Soda, Potash, 
and Ammonia. ^ By Prof. Dr. LUNGE and Dr. M’RTER. 
New Edition. Enlarged, and in great part Rewritten, 
crown Svo, lus. Gd.; strongly bound in half-leather back, 
12s. [Immediately. 


London : WHITTAKER & Co., White Hart-street, 
Paternoster-square. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 

LIST. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

THE 

TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

Contents for OCTOBER, 1891. 

I. MR. CHAINE’S SONS. By W. E. Norris. Chaps. 

XXXVIL-XL. 

II. WILLIAM COBBETT. 

HI. THE CULT of CANT. 

IV. JANEY, A HUMBLE ADMINISTRATOR. By the 
Author of “ Idcola,” &e. 

V. CHECK and CHECK. 

VI. SOME PARTICULARS CONCERNING the Rev. 
WILLIAM COLE. 

VII. “THE RUN of the SEASON." By Finch Mason. 

VIII. GOATFELL. 

IX. AN IDYLL of ONE. By W. M. Hardinge, Author 
of “ Clifford Grey," &e. 

X. “THE COMPLEAt ANGLER. By W. R. Puri has. 

XI. PHYSIOLOGY of the CONCIERGE. 

XII. LOVE or MONEY. By Katharine Lee. Chaps. 
XXXV.-XXXVIII. 


SOME NEW NOVELS AT ALL 
THE LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER A CHARM." 

BEACON FIRES. By E. Werner, 

Author of “ Success,” &c. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ An interesting and well-written story and one which, when 
read, leaves the pleasantest impression on the memory. We 
have no hesitation in saying it is the best E. Werner has 
written.”— observer. 

“ Werner has established her claim to rank with those very 
few writers whose works are. or should be, matters of interest 
to all readers of cultivation throughout Europe.”— Gmphic. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ GODFREY HEL8TONE.” 

PATIENCE HOLT. By 

GEORGIANA M. CRAIK, Author of “ Diana,” &c. In 
3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“This author can always be depended upon to write a 
pleasant domestic story marked by pretty sentiment and ex¬ 
cellent taste and not without a certain quiet humour.” 

St. James's Gazette. 


NOW READY. 

VIOLET MOSES. By 

LEONARD MERRICK. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“The difficulty of novel-writing is to hit on anything 
original, but Mr. Merrick, so far as our pretty extensive ex¬ 
perience goes, is fairly entitled to the honours of a discoverer. 
He has struck into a new social stratum , and he seems to be 

at home in it.It is doubtful to the very last whether 

passion or virtue will triumph, and the scene where the long 
and earnest pleading by Mr. Morris of his evil cause is broken 
only by the clamour of the eager gamblers is powerful and 
pathetic. ”—Ti me*. 


NOW READY. 

RULING the PLANETS. 

By MINA E. BURTON. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
“Ingeniously constructed and worked out.”— Athenaeum. 

“ If this is a first novel it shows very considerable promise. 

.The story of an atrocious swindle.Each step plunges 

the conspirators deeper in deceit; they are treading gingerly 
through a labyrinth of circumstantial lies ; and the delightful 

thing is the moral tone they preserve throughout.Just as 

vice has been rewarded, and the conspiracy has apparently 
been crowned with complete success, it is cleverly baffled by 
an unforeseen circumstance. Indeed, the novel is so adroitly 
worked up that it is extremely readable.”— Times. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HER OWN COUNSEL.” 

EVELYN'S CAREER. By the 

Author of “ Dr. Edith Romney.” In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ It is pleasant to notice a novel written with so much 
thought, feeling, and discernment of character.”— Guantian. 

“ Some of the minor characters are excellent and apparently 
sketched from life, with Borne exaggeration of humorous 
eccentricities. There is a cobbler, in particular, a Radical, a 
socialist, and a sceptic, who is as proud of having made himself 
as any millionaire, and who stands aggressively on his dignity 
with his social superiors in a distinctly humorous manner.” 

Ti fites. 


A NEW EDITION. 

ALDYTH. By Jessie Fothergill, 

Author of “ The First Violin.” In 1 vol., crow* 8vo, ffs. 
“ It is curious that this, which is quite the most interesting 
of the late Miss Fothergill’s novels, should also be quite the 
least known. Its re-publication is very welcome, and there 
can be no doubt that, if it were as well known, it would bo 
more W'idoly appreciated than any of Miss FothergiU’s books.” 

Observer. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 
PobllsheiB In Ordlnarr to Her Hajeaty the Queen. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


SIXPfiNNY COPYRIGHT EDITION 

OF 

DAVID COPPERFIELD, 

BY CHARLES DICKENS. 

With Eighteen Illustrations 

BY FRED BARNARD. 

Medium 8vo, 

SIXPENCE 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 

THE CROWN EDITION. 

NOW COMPLETE IN 17 VOLUMES. 

The Volumes contain all the Original Illustrations. The ’ 
Letterpres« is printed from Tyjie especially cast 
for this Edition. Large crown »vo. 

PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS EACH. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With 43 Illustra¬ 
tions by Seymour and Pniz. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 40 Illustrations 

by Phiz. 

DOMBEY AND SON. With 40 Illustrations by 

I’hiz. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With 40 Illustra¬ 
tions by Phiz. 

SKETCHES BY “BOZ.” With 40 Illustrations 

by Geo. Ckuikshank. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 40 Illustra¬ 
tions by Phiz. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 75 Illus¬ 
trations by Geop.of. Cattekmole and H. K. 
Browne. 

BARNABY RUDGE: A Tale of the Riots of 

’EIGHTY. With 78 Illustrations by Georue 
Caitermoi.e and H. K Browne. 

OLIVER TWIST and TALE OF TWO CITIES. 

In one Vol. 

BLEAK HOUSE. With 40 Illustrations by Pmz. 
LITTLE D0RRIT. With 40 Illustrations by 
Phiz. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. With 40 Illustra¬ 
tions by Mari us Stone. 

AMERICAN NOTES: PICTURES FROM 

ITALY ; and A CHILD'S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. With 16 Illustrations by Marcus 
Stone. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS and HARD TIMES. 

With Illustrations by Landseer, Maclisp;, 
Leech, Stanfield, Doyle Walk r,it, 4c. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES and Other Stories, 

INCLUDING HUMPHREY’S CLOCK. Will. 
Illustrations by Dalziel, Charles Green, 
Mahoney, Phiz, Cattermoi.e, &c. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS and UNCOM¬ 
MERCIAL THAVELLER. With 16 Illustra¬ 
tions by Marcus Stone. 

EDWIN DR00D and REPRINTED PIECES. 

With 16 Illustrations by Luke Fildes and 
K. Walker. 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. (kl. each. 

ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS 

Will be ready in October. 

DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 

EVAN HARRINGTON. 

THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. 

THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY RICHMOND. 
SANDRA BELLONI. 

VITTOKIA. 

RHODA FLEMING. 

BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 

THE EGOIST. 

THE SHAVING OF SIIAGPAT ; and FARINA. 
The Six Shilling Edition is still to be had. 


London : CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 


Sampson Low, Harston & Company’s 

NEW BOOKS. 

XOW READY. 

THE 

English Catalogue of Books 

January, 1881, to December, 1889- 

vol. rv. 

An Alphabetical List ol Works published in the 
United Kingdom, and of tho Principal Works in 
America, with Dates of Publication, Indication of Sice, 
Price, Edition, and Publisher's Xame. 

Royal 8vo Volume, 710 pp., half-morocco, doth sides, 
Price £2 12a. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 


DONALD ROSS of HEIMRA. 

By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “ In Far Lochabcr,” 
“A Princess of Thule,” &c. Second Edition. 3 vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth. 

“ An admirable story.”— Athntw-»m. 

“ One of the very l>est of Mr. Black’s works, and his best is 
very good indeed Illustrated London Xews. 

A MAN’S CONSCIENCE. By 

AVERY MACALPINE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth. 

“ The studies of character are cleverly consistent through¬ 
out, und Mr. MucAlpinc, with his genial analysis of the 

feelings, can be pathetic as well as humorous.The story is 

powerfully worked out, and we are left in doubt till the last 
as to the de.nniitH* at.**- — Times. 

“ An extremely interesting and well-written story.” 

“ A decidedly pleasant novel.”— Graphic. I Scotsman. 

A HIDDEN FOE: a Story of 

Love and Mystery. By G. A. HENTY, Author of “The 
Curse of Clime’s Hold,” “The Hague 8hJp,” A’c. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

“ It may be read once with pleasure and interest.; and even 
among fairly good novels then. 1 is hardly one in twenty of 
wliicli more thau this can truthfully be saiu.”— Spectator. 

THE GENTLEMAN DIGGER: 

a study of Society at Johanncsbcrg. By ANNA, COM- 
TESSE de BREMONT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 0*. 

“This is a very sensational, grnpbic, and too true account 
of life in the Golden City, and must in these days, when so 
much interest centres on South Africa, be full of attraction for 
many readers. It is really a remarkable work.”— Uj<. 


MB. GEORGE BUSSELL’S BIOGRAPHY 

ON TIIE 

RT. HON.W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

Being the New Volume of 
“THE QUEEN’S TRIME MINISTERS.” 

Crown 8vo, with new Photogravure Portrait, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ Written in the manly and independent spirit which we 

should expect in one of his lineage.An honest book.” 

World. 

“ A volume we may specially commend as the most attractive 
and authoritative history of the man with whom it deals that 
has vet been given to the world.”— S/oaker. 

“ Mr. Russell’s book is enriched by the recollections of some 
of Mr. Gladstone’s most eminent contemporaries, and by 
records which they have placed at his disposal.” 

Saturday/ He vine. 

“ Mr. Russell has done his work with sound judgment and 

in excellent taste...A worthy offering at the shrine of 

patriotism and genius .”—Daily Xctcs. 

THE RURAL ECONOMY and 

AGRICULTURE of Al’HTRALlA and NEW ZEA¬ 
LAND. As seen by ROBERT WALLACE, F.L.S.. F.It.S. 
With 8 Maps, so Full-Page Tlates, and 20 Text Illustra¬ 
tions. Demy Svo, cloth, One Guinea, net. 

“ Professor Wallace gives, as the result of personal observa¬ 
tion, a verv complete and very instinctive account of the 
agricultural methods and appliances in use throughout the 
principal Australasian colonies.”— 'Times. 

FOUR WELSH COUNTIES: a 

Holiday Book about Brecknock. Carnarvon. Merioneth, 
and Pembroke. By E. A. KILNER. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“The pleasures of holidaying in Wales will be enhanced 
to those who consult beforehand, or better still, take along 
with them as a companion, Miss Kilner’s * Four Welsh 
Counties.’ ”— Scotsman. 


London : Sampson Low, Mauston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 

Fleet Street, E.O.; 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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SATURDAY, SEPT. 26, 1891. 

No. 1012, New Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond, with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sf-c., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

The History of Dulwich College, down to the 
passing of tlie Act of Parliament dis¬ 
solving the Original Corporation ; with a 
Life of the Founder, Edward Alleyn, and 
an accurate Transcript of his Diary, 1617- 
1622; with Notices of the Lives and 
Writings of some of the Masters and 
Fellows, and Notes on Local Peculiarities 
and Associations ; by William Young, 
one of the Governors of the Collego. 
With numerous illustrations. In 2 vols. 
(Printed for the Author by Morrison & 
Gibb, Edinburgh ; sold by T. Bumpus, 
London.) 

Various circumstances have of late yoars 
contributed to give to Dulwich College a 
more than local fame. Its history has been 
eventful, and it has now at last found an 
historian whoso work leaves little to be 
desired. Ho must be unusually eager for 
minute investigation who desires to learn 
more of Alleyn’s foundation than ho may 
learn from Mr. Young’s two handsome 
quartos, which are, in regard to form, paper, 
and print, such as to delight the eye of a 
lover of books. Here wo have a history of 
the hamlet and of the foundation which has 
made it famous; an excellent Lifo of the 
founder, with an exact and literal transcript 
of his diary ; an account of the theatre 
in which Alleyn was actor and manager ; 
notices of several men of distinction 
who were members of the foundation; 
of the books, manuscripts, and pictures, 
belonging to the foundation; and of the 
famous picture-gallery which was given into 
the charge of the college in the early part 
of the present century. It is seldom that 
the muniment-room of a college presents 
such ample materials for its history, and 
still more seldom that a man is found able 
and willing to make a thorough investi¬ 
gation of them, and to give the public the 
benefit of his research, as Mr. Young has 
done. The book is not only full of matter, 
the original documents being largely quoted, 
but is very interesting to anyone who cares 
to see laid open to view the inner and outer 
life of a society which has now existed, 
amid many vicissitudes, some two hundred 
and seventy years. It abounds with illus¬ 
trations of the manners and customs, and 
of the social life generally, of our fore¬ 
fathers during the existence of the college. 

The name Dulwich, the “dale-dwelling,” 
has been written in a great variety of 
ways. In a charter of 967 a.d. it appears 
as “ Dilwihs ” ; and Mr. Young gives more 
than thirty different forms in which the 
name is found between that date and the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, when 


it assumed its present form of Dulwiche or 
Dulwich. The manor of “ Dilewich ” was 
granted by Henry I. in 1127 to the Ciuniac 
Priory of Bermondsey, with which house 
it remained until it was surrendered to 
Henry VIII. on January 1, 153|. It was 
granted by the king in 1544 to Thomas 
Calton, citizen and goldsmith, of London, 
whoso grandson, Sir Francis Calton, we find 
in possession of it in the year 1605, when 
Edward Alleyn appears on the scone. 

Edward Alleyn was born in 1566—two 
years after Shakspere—in the parish of 
St. Botolph without Bishopsgate. As 
early as 1586 his name occurs in a list of 
the Earl of Worcester’s players, and in 1592 
his fame was so high that Thomas Nash 
wrote of him—“ Not Iioseius nor Esope, 
those tragedians admired before Christ was 
born, could ever perform more in action 
than famous Ned Allen and Ben Jonson’s 
testimony is to the same effect. In 1600 
he built, in partnership with Philip 
Henslowo, whose step-daughter he had 
married, the Fortune Theatre in Golden 
Lane, Cripplegate. Meantime, he had 
acquired an interest in Paris Garden in 
Southwark, an arena in which various 
combats, both of boasts and men, were 
exhibited; and in 1604 he becamo the King’s 
Master of the Boars—an office of consider¬ 
able emolument, which he retained until his 
death. His last recorded appearance in 
public was on March 15, 160J, when, as a 
Genius, he delivered, “ with excellent action 
and a well-tuned audible voice,” an address 
to James I. on his reception in the 
city. It is worth notice that, although 
he was contemporary with Shakspere and, 
like him, a theatrical manager, no mention 
of the name of the great dramatist occurs in 
Alleyn’s diary or papers, except tho record 
of the fact that ho gave fivepence for a copy 
of Shakspere’s Sonnets. When Shakspere’s 
name occurs in the papers at Dulwich it is 
in the curious interpolations which were 
made by some forger, probably between 
1830 and 1840. (See Mr. G. F. Warner’s 
account of these in Young ii. 333). 

But Alleyn at any rate resembled Shak¬ 
spere in that he found the management of 
a theatre, in days when the drama was a 
passion with all classes, a way to fortune. 
In 1605 he purchased from Sir Francis 
Calton the manor of Dulwich, and in the 
course of a few years acquired the freehold 
of almost the whole manor, at a total 
cost of nearly £10,000. He himself, not 
later than 1613, came to live in the manor- 
house or “ Hall Place ” on his newly- 
acquired estate. He was childless, though 
long married, and he evidently considered 
seriously the disposition of his large 
property. What he determined upon was 
to found, in the midst of the manor of which 
he was lord, a “ college,” in the old sense 
of the word— i.e., a body corporate for 
various beneficent purposes. This college 
was to consist of a master, warden (both of 
whom were to be of the founder’s surname), 
four fellows, six poor brothers, six poor 
sisters, and twelve poor scholars, and was to 
be endowed not only with the Dulwich 
estate, but with property in Lambeth and 
Bishopsgate, and with the Fortune Theatre. 
The master was the general head and 


governor; the warden—who was to succeed 
to the mastership whenever a vacancy 
occurred—was the bursar and kept the 
accounts; the fellows were to perform the 
services in the chapel and to teach in the 
school. Alleyn was very anxious about 
both these matters. A devout man and 
loving a somewhat stately ceremonial, he 
washed the service in the college chapel 
to be said daily, and in such manner 
and form as was usual in the King’s Chapel 
or Westminster Abbey. The school was to 
consist of not more than eighty boys, in¬ 
cluding the twelve scholars, who were to be 
instructed in such books as “are usually 
taught in the free grammar scholes of 
Westminster and Paule’s ” ; that is, 
they were to have the best education then 
known. The inhabitants of Dulwich were 
to have their “ men children ” freely taught, 
and “ forreyners ” were to be admitted at a 
fee determined by the master and warden. 
The scholars, as well as the poor brothers 
and sisters, were to be taken from four 
parishes in which Alleyn was specially 
interested—St. Botolph’s without Bishops¬ 
gate, in which he was born; St. Luke’s 
without Cripplegate, in which he built his 
theatre; St. Saviour’s, Southwark, in which 
ho kept his bears; St. Giles’, Camberwell, 
in which the college is situate. It may bo 
noted, as the contrary has often been 
supposed, that Alleyn nowhere expresses 
any desire to benefit actors by his founda¬ 
tion. In fact, he seems rather to have 
wished to ignore a profession which had 
probably caused him to be refused the 
honour of knighthood. 

Tho building of the collego was begun in 
1613, and the chapel was consecrated by Arch¬ 
bishop Abbott on September 1, 1616, the 
founder’s fiftieth birthday. In consequence, 
however, of the opposition of Lord Chancellor 
Bacon, who disapproved of institutions of 
this kind (see his letter about Charterhouse, 
in Spedding’s Life, iv. 247), the king’s 
letters patent giving license for the founda¬ 
tion were not issued until June 21, 1619. 
Alleyn executed his deed of foundation on 
September 13 in the same year, when he 
gave a grand banquet—full particulars of 
which are preserved in the diary—at which 
the Lord Chancellor himself was present. 

“ Inigo Jones, the King’s surveyor,” was 
also one of those who dined, but whether 
he had any hand in the building of the 
college does not appear. The statutes for 
the government of the members were not 
formally given until November 20, 1626, 
only five days before Alleyn’s death. Up 
to that time he seems to have governed the 
college pretty much at his own discretion ; 
and, as he discovered defects in his original 
scheme, he introduced some particulars in 
the statutes which were soon found to be 
beyond the powers conveyed by the letters 
patent. These consequently came to 
nothing. 

Although they bear marks of great care, 
never, probably, was there a body of 
statutes which gave rise to more litigation. 
Disputed elections, appeals to the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury as visitor, actions at 
law, are of the most common occurrence in 
the history of the college. Nor did the 
foundation, as time went on, answer to 
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Alleyn’s wishes. The chapel services were 
not kept up as the statutes enjoined ; the 
two fellows to whom the care of the school 
was entrusted, instead of having a school 
.which might rank with Westminster and 
St. Paul’s, taught only the twelve scholars, 
and that in a perfunctory manner. It is 
not surprising that a rich foundation which 
existed to so little purpose attracted the 
attention of the public; and in 185-1 the 
Charity Commissioners began an inquiry 
into its affairs, the result of which was that 
they promoted a bill in parliament for its 
reform, which received the royal assent on 
August 25, 1857. By this Act the existing 
corporation was dissolved, its members 
receiving pensions, and an entiroly new 
scheme for the management of the college 
was established, under which very hand¬ 
some new buildings were erected and the 
school attained to great prosperity. It was 
then seen that the Dulwich College Act had 
scarcely contemplated an upper school of 
some six hundred boys, and difficulties arose 
in its working. Under the provisions of 
the Endowed Schools Act, the Charity 
Commissioners in 1882 propounded a new 
scheme, under which the educational 
portion of the foundation received a 
still further extension, and provision was 
made for schools in the more dis¬ 
tant parishes which Alleyn designed to 
benefit. Probably at the present time 
Alleyn’s foundation produces as much sub¬ 
stantial benefit as any estate ever left for 
charitable purposes. Its history has been 
a curious and eventful one, and those who 
follow it in Mr. Young’s pages will find it 
full of interesting matter. 

Of some members of the college full 
notices are given, which are not the least 
entertaining portion of the work. These are 
Mr. James Hume, a Scotchman, fellow from 
1706-1730, who was evidently a man of 
great vigour and ability, and who took the 
lead in all matters of college business; Ozias 
Linley, a brother-in-law of Mrs. Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, an excellent musician, 
and one of the quaintest of men ; and John 
Allen, another Scotchman, who for many 
years was constantly to be seen at the 
famous parties at Holland House,a man of 
letters of considerable power and reputation, 
well known to all the wits of his day. 

It should be mentioned that Mr. Young 
acknowledges his special obligations to 
Prof. R. K. Douglas, Mr. G. F. Warner, 
and Mr. F. B. Bickley, all of the British 
Museum, for the assistance and advice which 
he has received from them throughout. 

S. Cheetham. 


The Works of Heinrich Heine. Translated 
from the German by Charles Godfrey 
Leland (“ Hans Breitmann ”). Vol. I., 
“ Florentine Nights,” &c. (Heinemann.) 

Of the four opuscula contained in this first 
instalment of Heine’s works the most 
interesting to English readers will probably 
be the somewhat disjointed papers on 
“Shakspere’s Maidens and Women,” written 
in 1838 to accompany a republication in 
Germany of a set of engravings by Kenny 
Meadows and others. The engravings were 
forty-five in number; but Heine, in addition 


to a longish preface and some concluding 
remarks, wrote notes for twenty-three of 
the pictures only, the favoured ones being 
those belonging to the “ tragedies,” under 
which category the “ histories ” and the 
“ Merchant of Venice ” were included. 
Some of the notes treat their nominal 
subjects very cursorily; but the names serve 
as pegs whereon to hang discourses on 
Shakspere, England and the English, conti¬ 
nental politics, and tilings in general. The 
author’s admiration for Shakspere and his 
detestation of everything and everybody 
else English are alike unbounded. To a 
reader whose patriotism is not too inflam- 
able, or who is able to set one thing off 
against another, Heine is infinitely enter¬ 
taining. Liberty, as whose soldier he 
professed to do battle all his life, when 
found among tho English, is a possession of 
doubtful value; England’s victories, from 
Cressy to Waterloo, are a disgrace to 
humanity; English beauty is short-nosed 
and wanting in the hinder regions of the 
skull, and English cookery is barbaric in its 
simplicity. On the other hand, the glory of 
Shakspere, after having been, for nearly 
a whole century, consigned to oblivion 
by the Puritan revolution and its after 
effects, has become, as it were, a spiritual 
sun for that country which has to 
dispense with sight of the veritable orb 
of day for nearly twelve months of the 
year, that island of damnation, that Botany 
Bay without a southern climate, smoke- 
rolling, machine-rumbling, church-going, 
bad-liquor-swilling England! And so on, 
and so on—a never-ending stream of 
epigrams and paradoxes, at times incon¬ 
sistent one with the other, and frequently 
interspersed with passages of fine criticism 
and truo poetry. A particularly striking 
example of the combination of insight 
with grace is offered by the passage (Leland, 
p. 423) on Victor Hugo, whom Heine 
emphatically declares to be the greatest poet 
of France. 

Next in interest, and, mere fragment as 
it is, possibly of greater intrinsic import¬ 
ance, is the “ Rabbi of Bacharaeh,” which 
was to have been—perhaps was—an his¬ 
torical romance on Sir Walter Scott’s lines, 
dealing with the “Jewish question” as it 
presented itself to, and was treated by, the 
fifteenth century. Although not published 
till 1840, it was written in or about 1824, 
and, as is shown in his correspondence, 
cost its author considerable time and trouble 
in tho acquisition of historical and anti¬ 
quarian knowledge. In the two chapters 
and a piece of which the fragment as it has 
reached us consists—and whether any 
more was over written is doubtful—we are 
introduced to the three chief characters of 
the story and are made spectators of two 
remarkable and impressive scenes—the 
Passover-Eve celebration in the Rabbi’s 
house, and the following morning’s service 
in the synagogue as viewed from the 
women’s gallery. In addition to these we 
are shown the jealously fortified, but withal 
ill-guarded, Judengasse or Ghetto of Frank¬ 
furt, and have several more or less grotesque 
or humorously-conceived secondary charac¬ 
ters set before us. Rabbi Abraham and 
his cousin-wife, Beautiful Bara, are fine and 


dignified figures—the nearest approach, I 
think, that Heine ever made to drawing a 
gentleman and lady (using those words 
in their best significance); and in Don 
Isaac Abarbanel, the young Spaniard who, 
renegade as he is from the faith of his 
fathers, cannot forget or resist the flesh- 
pots of Israel, we have a brilliant and un¬ 
sparing piece of self-portraiture. Of the 
course of the story we have only two in¬ 
sufficient indications: on the heads of the 
Beautiful Sara and her husband there rests 
a father’s curse—“ Seven years shall ye beg 
your bread! ”—and when Beautiful Sara 
remarks of a handsome deaf and dumb boy, 
a proicgi of her husband, that he greatly 
resembles her little brother who died, the 
Rabbi makes answer that all angels are 
much alike. The promise, however, of the 
whole fragment is so high that it is a 
subject for sincere regret that accident or 
other circumstances have caused it to re¬ 
main what it is. 

The remaining two pieces—“Florentine 
Nights” (1836), and “Memoirs of Herr 
von Schnabelewopski ” (1831)—are of less 
interest, although the first-named contains, 
in the form of a series of phantasmagoric 
scenes, a description of effects produced by 
hearing Paganini, which strongly recalls 
De Quincy’s “dream-fugue” (“English 
Mail Coach,” section iii.). The story of the 
“ Second Night ” is curious, but the ultra- 
French cynicism of its conclusion is to me 
thoroughly repulsive. Much of Schnabele¬ 
wopski ” also is very disagreeable. Its 
most striking figure is that of a young Jew 
who is killed in a duel, of which the im¬ 
mediate cause was an insult offered to his 
religion. 

The mention of De Quincy a few lines 
back was not accidental. Both he and 
Heine were pre-eminently literary crafts¬ 
men ; word and phrase are used by both as 
a painter uses pigments, are chosen and 
combined with as much care in prose as in 
verse, and always with an eye to the public; 
with both, in spite of the exquisite charm 
which pervades their work, the sincerity of 
what they say is often doubtful. Then, 
again, both loved to present their thoughts 
“ in the similitude of a dream.” But there 
is no need to push the parallel too far. 

To turn from Heine in German to Heine 
in English. A critic unacquainted with tho 
original, but otherwise competent, would 
probably be better able than I am to define 
the whole effect of this volume as an English 
book. It is to be feared, however, that the 
judgment of such a reader would not be 
very favourable. To me the translation is 
a grievous disappointment, for I expected 
from Mr. Leland something much less like 
’prentice work. Had no translator’s name 
been given, I should have taken the work to 
be the first serious attempt at prose writing 
of some Heine-struck youth, and as such pro¬ 
nounced it fairly promising; for there are 
pages—many pages—in which the original 
seems to be reproduced with as much fidelity 
and as much grace as can reasonably be 
expected in a translation from a writer so 
difficult as Heine. But I should have con¬ 
sidered it my duty to warn the young man 
that in his next performance of the sort 
both a better knowledge of German and 
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more care in the writing of English would 
be expected of him. For in the present 
work there are readings of the original 
which, were any Latin or Greek classic in 
question, would be pronounced “ utterly 
indefensible,” and English sentences which 
come perilously near to being mere non¬ 
sense. Here are a few specimens of the 
original, and Mr. Leland’s version in parallel 
columns: 

“ Diesem muthwilli- 
gen Gescbafte gait wohl 
jenes Liicbeln, das-” 

“ Konturen die an 
Da Vinci erinnem, jenes 
edle Oval mit den naiven 
Wangeugriibchen, und 
dem sentimental spitz- 
znlaufenden Kinn-’ ’ 


“ Kurz, es war ein 
Gesicht wie es nur auf ir- 
gcnd einem alt-italiiini- 
scben Portraite gefunden 
wird, das etwa eine von 
jenen grossen Damen 
vorstellt, worin die italiu - 
nisehen Kiinstler des 
secbzehntcn Jahrbun- 
derts verliebt waren 
wenn sie ihre Meister- 
werke schufen.” 

“ In dem Dichtergeisto 
spicgelt rich nicht die 
Natur, sondern ein Bild 
dersclben, das dem ge- 
treuesten Spiegelbilde 
iihnlicb, ist dem Geiste 
des Diebters eiugeboren; 
er bringt gleiclisam die 
Welt mit zur Welt.” 


“ This caprice well be¬ 
came the smile which” 
-(P- 20). 

“ Contours recalling 
Da Vinci, that noble 
soul !—with the naive 
dimples in the cbiu, and 
the sentimental pointed- 
out bending chin-” 

(p. 26). 

‘ 1 In short, it was such 
a face as can only be 
found in old Italian 
portraits, in which the 
masters of the sixteenth 
century depicted as a 
masterwork the portraits 
of great ladies whom 
they loved ” (p. 20). 


“ Dieses Wahrnehmen 
eines Stiicks der Erscliei- 
nungswelt geschieht 
durch die Sinue, und ist 
gleichsam das iiussere 
Ereigniss, wovon die in- 
nem Oft'enbarungen be- 
dingt sind, denen wir 
die Kunstwerke des 
Dichters verdanken.” 

“ Dieses Gesicht triigt 
keine duster fanatische 
Monchsmiene, sondern 
die schlaffen aufgekliir- 
ten Huge eines Kriimers 
der sich iingstigt im 
Handel uudWandel von 
dem israelitischen Ge- 
schaftsgeist uberfliigelt 
zuwerden. Aberistesdie 
Schuld der Juden, dass 
sich dieser Geschiifts- 
geist bei ihnen so be- 
drohlich entwickelt 
hat?” 

To find such 


“ In the poetic soul not 
only Nature is mirrored, 
but an image of it which, 
being like the moEt 
faithful reflection of a 
looking-glass, is bom in 
the spirit of the poet; 
he brings at the same 
time the world forth 
unto the world” (p. 262). 

“This perfect appre¬ 
hension of a part of the 
world of perception is 
effected by sensation, 
and is simultaneously the 
external occurrence, the 
inner revelations of 
which are determined, 
and to which we owe 
the art-works of the 
poet” (p. 263). 

‘ ‘ This face has not the 
gloomy fanatical features 
of a monk, but the flabby, 
tricky traits of a trades¬ 
man who with fear works 
in business, as in be¬ 
haviour, to keep from 
being beaten by the 
Jewish commercial spirit. 
But is it the fault of the 
Jews that this business- 
spirit has twined itself 
round them in such a 
threatening manner ? ’ ’ 
(p. 392). 

passages as these in the 


work of a man already famous, and whose 
memory reaches hack to several years before 
the accession of Queen Victoria, is decidedly 
discouraging. 

Mr. Leland has made some faint efforts 
to expurgate his text, has omitted half a 
page in one place, and here and there an 
odd sentence or two—strained out a few 
gnats. But there are more camels than one 
left behind. In fact, Heine is inexpurgable, 
and squeamish people had best have nothing 
to do with him. 

I am sorry, very sorry, to have to write 
as I have done in the latter part of this 
review ; but the only alternative was to say 
nothing about the book under notice. 

J{. M'Lintock. 


Labour and Life of the People. Vol. H.— 

“ London ” ( continued ). Edited by Charles 

Booth. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Resuming the statistics of poverty, Mr. 
Booth takes a bird’s-eye view of the streets 
of London. The results of his survey are 
expressed by maps, in which the various 
colours correspond to different degrees of 
poverty or comfort. These degrees are 
defined in terms of the symbols which Mr. 
Booth’s first volume has rendered familiar, 
ranging from A, the lowest class—occasional 
labourers, loafers, and semi-criminals—to 
H, the upper middle class. The definition 
is made more distinct by a description of 
sample sheets of each colour. Here, for 
instance, is a bit of a black street: 

“ Of the ground floor at No. 6 Skelton-street. 
and also of the first and second floors, there is 
nothing particular to note ; families came and 
went, usually costers, almost always Irish 
Roman Catholics, living in dirt, fond of drink, 
alike shiftless, shifty, and shifting. At the top 
on the third floor there lived for five years Mr. 
and Mrs. Casson and their four children, all in 
one small attic. The father earned little, but 
most of this he spent in drink; the mother 
was very clean and industrious and careful, but 
the children were at times without food.” 

At No. 20 Skelton-street, 

“ In one of the parlours livod Burton, a man 
sixty years of age, very quiet and steady, who 
dragged on with his work (scavenger to the 
Board of Works), a martyr to asthma. The 
woman with whom he lived drank. They had 
not a chair to sit on, and the room was most 
offensive, swarming with vermin.” 

Drink occurs with appalling frequency as 
an attendant of the darker shade of poverty. 
Twenty per cent, of the inhabitants of the 
sample streets of this colour are credited 
with habits of intemperance. Such is the 
complexion of the lives of some twenty- 
seven thousand human beings in this city. 
The number, immense absolutely, is happily 
small relatively to the more favoured classes, 
of which purple, “ mixed with poverty,” and 
pink, “ working class comfort,” are the 
largest. Here are some specimens of pink : 

“ No. 35 is occupied by a lighterman, who 
would be comfortable but for drink. All the 
children are grown up. Two are in service, 
and the other married. As lodgers they have a 
young couple with a baby. The man works at 
Billingsgate, and earns 14s. a week. The wife 
is ill through want.” 

The amount of comfort indicated by this 
type is to be multiplied over a population of 
more than a million. What Bentham called 
a lot of happiness and unhappiness has never 
been so accurately measured. 

Penetrating further into the “ wilderness 
of statistics,” Mr. Booth and his able co¬ 
adjutors describe Central and South London 
—the latter more deeply tinged with povorty 
than had been expected. The second and 
third parts of this volume do for Central 
and South London what the first volume 
did for East London. There is wanting, 
however, the unity of interest which the 
extensive description of industries imparted 
to the first volume. We have now only an 
account of West-end tailoring: men’s work 
by Mr. James Macdonald, and women’s work 
by Miss Clara Collet. The following is a 


curious inoident of the latter species of 
work:— 

“ Waistcoat-making might be almost entirely 
in the hands of women wore it not for the 
reluctance of the tailoresses to incur what they 
call " responsibility.” Very few can make 
the whole garment, and they are nearly always 
content to leave the “fitting” to men. The 
garment, however, is sometimes made through¬ 
out by women. Cassocks .... women can 
make them throughout, because they need not 
fit.” 

Other aspects of the labour and life of 
the people are portrayed, partly by general 
description, and partly by as it were photo¬ 
graphing samples. Thus, the influence on 
character of life in blocks of model dwellings 
is discussed by Miss Octavia Hill; while 
a lady resident gives “ a short sketch of an 
average day in T. Buildings.” The picture 
of Covent-gardon market, which forms 
another chapter, is particularly lively. One 
reads with astonishment that all the shops 
in the market are held on weekly tenancies, 
“ in order to avoid the formation of any 
monopoly or rings by a combination of the 
tenants.” The following is the account 
which a shop’s foreman gives of his day : 

“ In winter he gets to work at 5 a.m,, and in 
summer at 3.30 a.m.; he buys and sells in the 
flower market till 9 a.m., when he goes to his 
shop in the centre avenue; he works there till 
eight in the evening ” [on duty the whole time, 
though of course not at high pressure]. 

Among other chapters rich in information 
and reflection we may mention Mr. Llewellyn 
Smith’s study on the influx of population. 
After handlin g powerfully masses of statistics, 
he traces minutely the careers of individual 
emigrants. The general conclusion is that 
the influx from the country is a movement 
downwards; the newly arrived countrymen 
in general recruiting occupations which re¬ 
quire strength and steadiness, while town- 
tried people with deteriorated physique and 
powers of application form the “ sediment 
deposited at the bottom of the scale.” But 
we do injustice to the particularity of Mr. 
Llewellyn Smith’s results by attempting to 
summarise them. We are sensible, indeed, 
how impossible it is by a mere inventory 
to express the value of the materials which 
the editor of the work before us has 
amassed. The compilation of a private 
citizen, it rivals the parliamentary inquiries 
which have been the special glory of English 
publicists. When next some German student 
of mediaeval chronicles sneers at our insular 
economics as barren of concrete facts, we 
may reply by pointing not only to the 
records, our commissions and societies, but 
also to the monumental work of Mr. 
Charles Booth. 

F. Y. Edgeworth. 


In Scripture Lands: New Views of Sacred 
Places. By Edward L. Wilson. With 
150 Illustrations from Original Photo¬ 
graphs by the Author. (Religious Tract 
Society.) 

A i.eisurely perusal of this latest book of 
Palestine travel will be amply rewarded. 
Even after Picturesque Palestine and Lortet’s 
excellent La Syria <Taujourd'hui there was 
room for this characteristically American 
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work, so brimful of life and enthusiasm, and 
so artistically and yet truthfully illustrated. 
The author begins his pilgrimage in the 
“ holy land ” of Egypt, which has supplied 
fifteen by no means commonplace illustra¬ 
tions. Emil Brugsch Bey gives a graphic 
account of the “ find ” of the royal 
mummies, and the author’s photographic 
skill does the rest. Then, with an admir¬ 
able dragoman, who confines his services to 
“ educated men,” Mr. Wilson follows the 
Israelites into the wilderness of Sinai. The 
views of St. Catherine’s convent may be 
specially mentioned. The author is charmed 
with the Gulf of Akabah, and by word- 
painting attempts, not altogether in vain, 
to supply the deficiencies of the camera. 
From Akabah he started for Petra, tra¬ 
versing the Wady Arabah, and then turning 
first eastward and then northward, so as to 
approach Petra by the famous gorge of the 
Sik, near the mouth of which is the most 
perfect of the monuments, Khasna Faraun 
(“ Pharaoh’s treasure-house ”). More for¬ 
tunate than Mr. Gray Hill, he was hindered 
by no tribal hostilities, and actually reached 
the Khasna before the Bedouins were 
aware. Once in, he could not be turned 
out; such was the will of Allah ! Black¬ 
mailed he was to the utmost, but at any 
rate ho got four days for tasting, not for 
exhausting, these extraordinary monuments. 
The illustrations of Petra are among the 
best in the volume, and the descriptions are 
worthy of them. Much mischief has been 
done by the torrents since Laborde’s time ; 
but with the certain prospect of further 
destruction, Mr. Wilson’s sketches have 
really an historical value. Among them I 
must not omit to notice the interesting 
large-sized view of an ancient altar (p. 105). 
From Petra our dashing traveller bethought 
himself of rediscovering Kadesh-Bamea, 
the identification of which is due to that 
eminent explorer, Dr. H. C. Trumbull. The 
probably true Kadesh they failed to find; 
but they lighted upon a good second-best, 
which was designated “Sheikh Wilson’s 
Kadesh.” 

Chapter vi., headed “ Three Jewish 
lungs,” is somewhat provoking. Our 
author has not imbibed the free but devout 
spirit of Dean Stanley ; and the “ data and 
textual references ” put together here and 
elsewhere in the book are based on a 
literalistic view of the Hebrew narratives, 
which will offend many cultivated readers. 
It is sad that an otherwise well-prepared 
traveller should have neglected one of the 
most necessary parts of his equipment. 
Mr. Wilson would probably reply that 
travel confirms a simple, non-criticai view 
of the familiar stories, and that if you could 
put a rationalist on camel-back, he would 
throw his criticism to the winds. But these 
seem to be pure assumptions. It has not 
yet been shown that the ancient Oriental 
races were in all points like their modern 
representatives, nor has even that commonest 
of non-eritical travellers’ theses been estab¬ 
lished that the Abraham of the narratives 
of Genesis was of a noble type of Bedouin. 
Mr. Wilson takes much pains to illustrate 
the life of David, the outlaw, upon a some¬ 
what similar principle; and one willingly 
admits that he has more sound reason for 


doing so. But I fear he may deposit the 
germ of the dreaded rationalism in some 
youthful minds; for how can a Bedouin 
sheikh have written the Psalms, all of 
which (including Psalms c. and civ.) Mr. 
Wilson apparently ascribes to David ? The 
next chapter brings us to Hebron, Bethle¬ 
hem, Bethany, Mar Saba, the Dead Sea, 
and Jericho. It is difficult to be original 
lxore. Hebron is but slightly treated; 
M. Lortet is much fuller, and deserves 
credit for remarking that “ as a good 
number of learned exegetes believe,” the 
patriarchal narratives may only have a 
legendary (I would rather say, a symbolical) 
value, in which case the recent “find” in 
Egypt will hardly be paralleled by a still 
more remarkable one atMackpelah. I may, 
however, add M. Lortet’s perfectly safe 
remark: 

“Quoiqu’il ensoit do cette vieillo legends ” [i>., 
not Abraham’s abode at Hebron, but the dis¬ 
covery of the bones of the three patriarchs by 
the monk Arnulf in 1119], “ il n’en estpasmoins 
certain qu’au milieu des roches calcaires do 
l’est, derriere la mosquee, on voit beaucoup 
d’hypogees ereuses dans la montagne. En cet 
endroit se trouvu.it certainement la necropole 
des anciens habitans du temps d’Ephron ” (La 
Si/rie d'aujuurd’lmi, p. 325). 

And with regard to Mr. Wilson’s remark 
on the insolence of the population of Hebron, 
which shows itself oven in the children, I 
would refer, in arrest of judgment, to M. 
Lortet, who accounts (p. 325) for this not so 
much by Moslem fanaticism, as by a 
perfectly honourable spirit of local inde¬ 
pendence. Bothlehem and Bethany, of 
course, please our author better; the 
manners of their inhabitants form a pleasing 
contrast to those of the people of Hebron. 
Little is said of the interesting scenery and 
striking ruins of Perea ; Gerasa, like Bnal- 
bec, found no favour with the photographer. 
In the Jerusalem chapter there is an 
interesting view of the court in front of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Our author 
is apparently adverse to the claims of the 
traditional site of the Crucifixion and 
Sepulture; nor can anyone be surprised. 
But was it desirable to occupy precious 
space (all chap, ix.) with Dr. C. S. 
Robinson’s elaborate article (first printed, 
if we remember right, in the same American 
magazine from which much of the present 
volume is republished) in favour of a site 
still rejected by many of the most critical 
students of Jerusalem topography ? Could 
not Mr. Wilson have limited himself to 
giving the three striking views of (1) the 
grotto of Jeremiah, (2) the new Golgotha, 
and (3) (small size) Jerusalem as seen from 
outside the Damascus gate, and referring 
the student to the best English and German 
discussions of the subject? For nothing is 
gained either in Old Testament criticism or 
in Biblical archaeology by the substitution 
of one dogmatism for another. 

Chapter x. gives only small views. We 
must still go to Sir Richard Temple for an 
adequate conception of Neby Snmwil, with 
its magnificent view (compare the striking 
scene described in 1 Macc. iii. 46-00). At 
lovely Jenin (of which no view is given) the 
author meets with some dervishes (caught 
by his camera, on p. 225) going from Mecca 


to Jerusalem, and ventures on another 
of his bold comparisons. “Were not 
those who agreed with Jesus Christ just 
such characters ” ? Such sentences spoil 
an excellent book for students. Several 
pretty views, and still more charming 
descriptions, are given of Nazareth; and 
the Sea of Galilee is treated with much 
taste, though one longs for colour. More 
might have been made of the great post- 
Biblical history of the Horns of Hattin; 
one feels how thoroughly wrong is the 
Sunday-school principle which pervades so 
much of this book. For the Lebanon 
district one must of course consult Pic¬ 
turesque Palestine ; but Mr. Wilson gives a 
striking little view of the wonderful Leontes 
bridge, and also of the “street called Straight 
in Damascus,” a great part of which is by no 
means straight, and which, in spite of the 
common opinion, has not bomo the name 
“ Straight” continuously (see Prof. George 
Hoffmann). I take leave of this beautiful 
book with regret, and only wish that some 
of its very excusable defects could be 
removed in a new and perhaps abridged 
edition. 

T. K. Cueyne. 


“ English Men of Action.” —Sir Charles 

Napier. By Colonel Sir William F. 

Butler. (Macmillans.) 

I scarcely know why I have dawdled over this 
book of Sir William Butler; for I certainly 
ought to have had little difficulty with it, 
and, in point of fact, had none save such 
personal ones as it would in no way interest 
your readers to talk about. 

It is the Life of a great (or almost 
great) Irishman, and certainly a great 
soldier, written by a very distinguished one, 
and written in such a fashion as I have 
absolutely almost no fault to find with. Sir 
William Butler, as is well known to all 
readers of his previous books, is master of 
a very vigorous and facile pen, saying what 
he has to say always clearly and often 
eloquently, and, what was of prime import¬ 
ance in a subject like his present one, being 
apparently no way afraid of running counter 
to current prejudices, whether of the classes 


or the masses. 

But to turn from our author to his sub¬ 
ject. The Napiers, whether in Scotland or 
in Ireland, seem to have been ever a strange 
and remarkable race ; but the strongest (I 
do not include the man of logarithms in my 
estimate, as I am quite unable to gauge his 
strength) and one of the strangest of the 
name was the subject of the present sketch. 
Sir William Butler, after a pleasant and, 
indeed, altogether necessary preliminary 
chapter on the family of Napier (he was, by 
the way, first cousin of Lord Edward Fitz¬ 
gerald) and the early surroundings of the 
young Napiers at Celbridge, near Dublin, 
hurries us over the earlier stages of 
his hero’s military career, and brings him 
quickly, as colonel of the Fiftieth, on the 
famous and fatal field of Corunna, which 
was near proving as fatal to Napier as to 
his illustrious commander. He was only, 
however, takon prisoner, but in a manner 
the details of which are most graphically 
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given in the book before us, and very badly 
■wounded. Through the whole Peninsular 
War, of course, the Napiers saw much 
service, of which we may give just one 
incident before hastening on to the more 
important part of Sir Charles’s career. On 
the morning of March 14 he is close to the 
front. Suddenly an ambulance litter borne 
by soldiers is seen ahead. “Who is it?” 
he asks. “Captain Napier, Fifty-Second 
Regiment, arm broken.” Another litter 
follows. “Who is that?” “Captain 
Napier, Forty-Third, severely wounded.” 
The} r halt under the shade of a tree. Charles 
says a word to each, and then mounts his 
tired horse and presses on to the front. 

It was one among the many minor mis¬ 
chances of Napier’s life that he was not 
present at Waterloo. Before the battle, and 
after the first fall of Napoleon, Napier was 
placed on half-pay, and entered the Military 
College at Farnham. He had, as his 
biographer says, little to learn about war; 
biit it is characteristic of the man that lie, 
with his mature years and his high rank in 
the service, was not ashamed to go to school 
again. If he knew war, he was ignorant 
(and no doubt remained ignorant) of many 
other things; and, in any case, could not 
rest idle. A sort of enforced idleness he 
had to endure, however, for some years; but 
in 1819 he was at last gazetted as Inspecting 
Field Officer of the Ionian Isles. This was 
an office with little to do, but Napier soon 
found work in various diplomatic missions 
and travels in Greece. In 1822 he was 
appointed Military President in Cephalonia 
—an island (I quote from Sir W. Butler) 
where it was hoped that the “impetuosity and 
violence of Colonel Napier’s character and 
politics ” might find room for action without 
danger to the State. And room for action 
he did find with a vengeance. 

“Do not,” he writes to his mother, “expect 
long lettei-8 from one who has scarcely time to 
eat or take exercise. My predecessor is going 
home half dead from the labour, but to me it 
is health, spirit, everything. I live for some 
use now.” 

But I am forgetting that my business is to 
review Colonel Butler’s book, and not to 
write a sketch of Napier’s career. All that 
he did in the Ionian Isles, including his 
negotiations with the Greeks for the com¬ 
mand of their insurrectionary forces, will 
be found fully and forcibly recorded by our 
author. A Greek lady, he tells us, said to 
him in the very year he was writing, “ They 
still speak of Napier in Cephalonia as of a 
god.” 

The sixth chapter of the book shows how 
Napier remained unemployed for nearly a 
decade, leaving the Ionian Isles in 1830, and 
only receiving the command of the troops 
in the North of England in 1839. What 
he did, and still more what he said, in that 
office is very interestingly told, often in his 
own words, in the next chapter. But I 
must spare what further space I can give to 
this book to what is told of his Indian 
career, and especially his Sind campaign; 
for in this he for the first, and, indeed, for 
the last, time got the opportunity of show¬ 
ing the mighty man of war he was. 

Into the intricacies of Indian politics, and 
the question as to how much or how little 


right Napier had in his quarrels with what 
may be called the Indian Machine, I do not 
intend to go. Sir William Butler, as is 
natural, seems a thick and thin supporter of 
his hero in all (or nearly all) his quarrels ; 
and I am not in the least competent to guide 
your readers through this jungle of Indian 
politics, knowing, indeed, next to nothing 
of the routes. 

Neither can I do more than merely glance 
at the great achievements of Napier in India. 
What he did, and how he did it, is admirably 
told in the book. I have spoken more than 
once of Sir William Butler’s style, but have 
given no adequate specimen of it. The 
opening sentence of the chapter on the 
battle of Miani, though having but an 
indirect bearing on the battle or the men 
who fought it, will at least show how our 
author can write— 

“ The desert—the world before it was bom or 
after its death, the earth without water, no 
cloud above, no tree below—space, silence, 
solitude, all realised in one word. There is 
nothing like it in creation.” 

At Miani Napier had little more than 
two thousand men, of whom but four 
hundred were Europeans, to oppose to 
the Sindian hosts. “I have one British 
regiment,” he had written only the previous 
night, “ the Twenty-second, magnificent* 
Tipperary ”: or, to quote his brother Sir 
William— 

“ On the left of the artillery marched the 
Twenty-second regiment. This battalion, about 
four hundred in number, was composed almost 
entirely of Irishmen, strong of body, high- 
blooded, fierce, impetuous soldiers, who saw 
nothing but victory before them, and counted 
not their enemies.” 

For what these Tipperary men, and other 
men, did at Miani, I can only refer to the 
book under notice, where the most exacting 
reader will find all that he could expect. 
So, too, of the storming of the hill fortresses, 
the action of Dubba, the rapid and success¬ 
ful close of the war, and the subsequent 
just and vigorous administration of the 
conquered province. 

He remained in Sind until September, 
1847, harassed and worried nearly all the 
time by the Great Company and its ser¬ 
vants. I have said I did not mean to enter 
into these disputes. Those who wish to 
know all about them may read the story in 
his brother’s books and those of his 
opponents. A few words, however, of a 
general nature there may be no harm in 
extracting from the book under notice. 

“ He had dared to speak the honest truth that 
was in him about the greed and rapacity of 
London directors, and the waste, the extrava¬ 
gance, and the luxury of these English servants 
in the East; he had committed that sin which 
power never pardons, the championing of the 
poor and the oppressed against the rich and 
ruling ones of the earth. Now he had to pay 
the penalty, and from a thousand sources it 
was demanded at his hands.” 

But I must hasten over the rest of this 
Life, so profoundly interesting from its 
subject and the manner iu which it is 
handled. Again, after the almost drawn 

* This finely laudatory adjective of Napier’s has 
been degraded to very vulgar uses in Ireland of 
late. 


battles of the Sikh war in the winter of 
1848, Napier was summoned to India, where 
he landed in May, 1849, but only, with his 
usual luck, to find the war over. Here, in 
his new capacity of Commander-in-chief, 
with no battles to fight save administrative 
and moral ones, he lingered on for some 
year and a half longer, constantly battling 
with Leadenhall Street, but at length 
succumbing in disgust. Here, and in this 
connexion, I should like to quote another 
passage from the book before me : 

“The soldier and the shopkeeper must ever 
remain at opposite poles of thought. At their 
best, one goes out to fight for his country, and, 
if necessary, to die for it; the other remains 
at home to live, and to live well by it. At 
their worst, one acquires by force from 
the enemy, the other absorbs by fraud from 
his friend. But between the best - and the 
worst there is a vast class of mental shop¬ 
keeping people who, although they do not keep 
any shops, are nevertheless always behind the 
counter, always asking themselves, ‘ Will it 
pay ? ’ always dotting up a mental ledger, in 
which there is no double entry, but only a 
single one of self. Nothing will be more 
delusive than to imagine this great class has 
any fixed limits of caste, rank, or profession. 
It may have been so once; it is not so now, 
nor has it been so for many generations. It 
reaches very high up the ladder now. It has 
titles, estates, coats-of-arms, moors, mountains, 
and the rest of it. It can be very prominent 
in both Houses of Parliament. But there is 
one thing it can never be, and that thing is a 
true soldier.” 

Yes, or a true man. But I must bring this 
already too long review to an end. To quote 
our biographer again: 

“He came home to die. Not all at onco, 
indeed, did the end come. Such knarled old 
oaks do not wither of a sudden, no matter how 
rude may be the shock; but the iron had 
entered into his soul, and the months of life 
that still remained were to be chiefly passed in 
pain and suffering.” 

But come at last it did, on the morning of 
August 29, 1853. He was buried at Ports¬ 
mouth, not Westminster, but his memory 
will not die. 

After what I have said all along, I need 
add no more as to the literary execution 
of this book. I can scarcely conceive any¬ 
thing better done or in a better spirit. 

Joiin O’Leary. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Ruling the Playlets. By Mina E. Burton. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Heart. By Mrs. Alexander. 
(White.) 

By L. Dougall. (Longmans.) 

By Bolf Boldre- 


A JFiiman’s 
In 3 vols. 

Beggars All. 

A Sydney-Side Saxon. 

wood. (Macmillans.) 

Mistress Beatrice Cope. 

(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Thrice Past the Post. 

(White.) 

John Webb’s End. By Francis 
(Eden, Remington & Co.) 

A portentous amount of ingenuity has 
been expended by the author of Ruling the 
Planets on her plot; and yet the result is 
not 


By M. E. Le Clerc. 
By Hawley Smart. 


Adams. 


satisfactory, for the story becomes 
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decidedly tedious before the close. It turns 
on an extraordinary case of mistaken 
identity. Stephen Maurice, son of a clergy¬ 
man of the same name, and himself a bank 
clerk and organist in a church, is identified 
in a railway carriage by a respectable iron¬ 
monger, who has been three or four times 
Mayor of Saltbury, with Herbert, son and 
heir of Mowbray Fanshawe of Birehholmo. 
It happens that this Herbert is dead, 
and unfortunately has died a fow hours 
before his father, so that an interest¬ 
ing question of succession to property 
is involved. It happens also that Dr. 
Sinclair, of Harley-stroot, who is an in¬ 
timate friend of Herbert, and whose sister 
was engaged to be married to him, is in 
the railway carriage when Stephen is as¬ 
sumed to be the much-wanted heir. He 
persuades Stephen to personate for a short 
time the dead man for the good of tho living. 
All sorts of complications arise; for Stephen, 
while he has to play the son of Mowbray 
Fanshawe and the lover of Gerald ino 
Sinclair, has also to escape the pursuit of 
his own father. A game of cross purposes 
of this kind is interesting and evon amusing 
up to a certain point, but about tho middlo 
of the second volume one gets decidedly 
wearied of it. Besides it onds in nothing, 
as Herbert Fanshawe turns out to have 
been married, and to have had a son. 
There are one or two well-drawn characters 
in Ruling the Planets —notably a would-be 
detective and Wyhle, who has been servant 
to Herbert Fanshawe. Dr. Sinclair’s cruelty 
to his sister in passing off a stranger for 
her dead lover is incredible, and is hardly 
atoned for by the match which is being 
arranged towards the end of the third 
volume between that stranger and Geraldine. 
It is only fair to a writer who has unques¬ 
tionably bestowed great pains on her work 
to say that she writes well on the whole, 
though sometimes a little too effusively. 

A Woman's Heart is a commonplace, 
wearisome story, with an unconventional 
but also unsatisfactory ending. Lord 
De Walden is the ordinary marriod weak¬ 
ling, who does not appreciate the high 
qualities of his rather painfully good wifo 
Claire. He elopes with Eva Bepton, an 
adventuress widow of the ordinary Circean 
typo. Stephen Ferrars loves Claire passion¬ 
ately, and she returns his affection after a 
fashion. If only she would take the proper 
steps for securing a divorce, they could be 
virtuously happy together. But she has 
scruples of different sorts, and it is not till 
an exceptionally cruel blow has been inflicted 
upon her feelings that these are overcome. 
Before the necessary legal proceedings have 
been initiated, De Walden is deserted by 
the adventuress (who marrios a wealthy 
Australian with a houso in Park-lano), and 
meets with an accident which ruins him 
physically for life. Then Claire returns to 
him, and in the last chapter of the third 
volume is seen nursing this miserable 
wreck of a man, who even in his help¬ 
lessness has no affection for her. One or 
two characters in A Woman’s Heart 
—more particularly Mrs. Holden, Mrs. 
Bepton’s outspoken aunt, and a girl artist 
—are good sketches. But there is abso¬ 
lutely nothing else to recommoud in a 


book the disagreeable character of which 
is hardly relieved by a single pleasant 
passage. 

Certainly no more startlingly original story 
has been published within recent years than 
Beggars All: and yet the scene of it is laid, 
not in one of the Pacific -States of America, 
but in one of the western counties of 
England. Esther Thompson, whose nick¬ 
name is Star, finding it practically im¬ 
possible to support her invalid mother and 
sister, marries, through tho medium of a 
matrimonial advertisement, a newspaper re¬ 
porter of the name of Hubert Kent. The 
marriage turns out well enough until Star 
discovers that her husband ekes out his 
income by burglary. She quarrels with him, 
although he himself regards his burglary as 
a practical exposition of Socialism. In the 
end he accepts a situation in America, and 
there Star intends to join him some day. 
A not loss extraordinary character than 
Kent is Gilchrist, who, although he here 
figures as a serving man, has at one 
time been a clergyman. Ho has been 
ruined by a dissolute, drunken sistor, and 
yet he takes the post of man-servant to that 
sister’s deserted and undeserving husband 
that ho may help both. In addition to 
Gilchrist, Kent, and Star, there also appear 
Marian Gower and a curious creature, named 
Tod, who is a sort of lunatic Toots. It is a 
Bobinsonian world that the writer of Beggars 
All moves and acts in, and he—or perhaps 
she—has evidently many ideas on social and 
othor questions to think out. But there is 
so much power of various kinds—especially 
of character-description—in this book, that 
its author may be welcomed as a most 
promising addition to tho ranks of writers 
of fiction. 

A Sgdneg-Side Saxon is one of “ Bolf 
Boldrewood’s ” shorter and slighter 
sketches. It has no plot to speak of. A 
Kentish farm-labourer migrates to Australia, 
and there, by courage and steadiness, moves 
on from high to higher until he reaches 
fortune’s crowning slope as Mr. Claythorpo 
of Bandra Willendoon Yugiklalo, a “ well- 
in squatter,” if ever there was one. 
Claythorpo is represented as narrating 
his own biography to a large Christmas 
assemblage at Bandra House. It is a 
delightfully simple story. Claythorpe’s 
struggle was not marked by many ups and 
downs. He would have married Fossie, 
the more brilliant of the two girls that ho 
had occasion to hesitate between ; but as 
she was killed in a steeple-chase, he marries 
Nellie, the staider, and is probably happier 
than ho would have been under other cir¬ 
cumstances. The best character in the story 
is Jim Leighton, the son of Squire Leighton, 
a well-educated gentleman, yet a waif and 
apparently an irreclaimablo drunkard. Ho 
is not, however, altogether irreclaimable, 
for ho “steadies up” and marries Clay- 
thorpo’s sister. A Sgdneg-Side Saxon is an 
excellent story—say for reading by a parson’s 
daughter at a meeting of agricultural 
labourers—but it is nothing more. 

Mistress Beatrice Cope is neither more nor 
less than a gracefully written romance of 
the familiar “ Jacobite ” sort. Beatrico has 
a lover and a brother, and of course gets 


into trouble with the one about the other, 
because, as that othor is a Jacobite, she has 
to keep secret his visits to her. Baymond 
Forrest is a fine example of the toler¬ 
ably well-known hot-headed young gentle¬ 
man of the old school, and Charles Cope’s 
escapes have as much of the hairbreadth 
character as is at all necessary. There is 
decided ingenuity in Beatrice’s device for 
putting Colonol Willoughby off the scent by 
singing to him. But when this is said, all 
that is needful has boon said of Mistress 
Beatrice Cope. 

Thrice Past the Post is at once one of the 
poorest and one of the pleasantest of Mr. 
Hawley Smart’s stories. He has made no 
attempt to give it an elaborate plot, much 
less to write it in an elaborate style. It is 
a very conventional love-story, with some 
racing and gambling thrown in. Harold 
Sedbergh, the son of a squire, who has 
more" than his share of the family failing of 
bad temper, is in love with Bessie Badley, 
a country doctor’s daughtor, and Bessie is 
even more in love with him. Harold having 
quarrelled with his father, to whom have 
been reported stories of some real and more 
imaginary high play on the part of his son, 
takes to pessimism and sporting journalism. 
He is still a gentlomnn, and can still win 
races however; and as his father takes a 
fancy, and leaves his money, to Bessie Badley 
on condition of her marrying the man of her 
own choice, all ends conventionally. Thrice 
Past the Post may be found useful to while 
away a short railway journey with, but it 
is good for nothing else. 

There is considerable ability in John 
Webb’s End, repulsive as it is almost from 
the first pago to the last. John Webb, an 
Australian and the morally undisciplined 
son of a father whom undeserved mis¬ 
fortune and his own violent temper have con¬ 
verted into a savage, seems on the point of 
being saved—from himself—by his love for 
Beatrice Humphreys, a superficially sweet 
country girl. But Beatrice dies, and John 
Webb discovers from her strange and sinister 
friend, Annie Hassall, that she had loved 
and been ruined by a handsome sensualist 
named Carter. He kills Carter after a duel 
with knives, which is described with French, 
if not Wiertzisli realism, and then, as 
Thunderbolt, becomes known as tho most 
daring bushranger of his time. Finally he 
shoots himsolf. As a study in tho morbid, 
John Webb's End is beyond doubt one of the 
most powerful stories that have recently 
been published, although in parts badly 
written. 

William Wallace. 


SOME BOOKS ON HEBREW 
LITERATURE. 

Under the title of Hebriiisches Wurterhuch zum 
alien Testaments (Leipzig: Yeit), Profs. Sieg¬ 
fried and Stnde have brought out Part I. of a 
new IIcbrew-German Dictionary which, for 
compactness and practical utility, not less than 
(so far as a first examination enables us to say) 
for scholarly accuracy, may rank among the 
best productions of lexicography. The arrange¬ 
ment is alphabetical; and so large a number of 
references are given, that the vocabulary of the 
Old Testament may be easily mastered by the 
linguistic student. Comparison of the cognate 
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languages is avoided, but references are in¬ 
serted to recent works of authority on this 
subject. Indeed, the constant use of this dic¬ 
tionary will show the student where to go for 
the best critical information on the Old Testa¬ 
ment. Perhaps the more recent works of Prof. 
Robertson Smith might with advantage have 
been referred to oftener, but there is no 
disposition to neglect distinguished English 
scholars. Assyriological writers are sparingly 
mentioned, but this reserve is probably inten¬ 
tional, and will diminish in subsequent editions. 
On such a word as obtBVri, for instance, wo 
shall find a reference added to the Tell el- 
Aniama tablets. Whether enough attention 
has been given to synonyms may nlso be 
doubted. On the Psalms, Olshausen is the 
chief authority recommended. We are glad 
that this admirable critic is coming back 
into vogue. Stade and E. Meyer appear to be 
the principal authorities on history and archae¬ 
ology. As the greater part of the work is 
already in type, the publication of Part II. 
will not be long delayed. Being much briefer 
than the Anglo-American work, of which the 
first part has appeared in America, it may be 
said to occupy an independent position. 

Olossarium Qraeco-IIehraeum ; Oder der grie- 
chische Wdrtersclratz der jiidisclien Midrasch- 
werke. Ein Beitrag zur Kultur-und Alter- 
thiunskunde. Yon Dr. Julius F'iirst, ltabbiner. 
(Strassburg: Karl J. Trubner.) “Words have 
their history this tiuth is amply illustrated 
by this latest monument of Jewish learning. 
So much has been done of Tate both for the 
correction of the Midrash texts and for the 
philological explanation of the many strange 
words, especially foreign loan-words, which 
they contain, that Dr. Fnrst was fully justified 
in compiling this special glossary of Graeco- 
Hebrew terms. Many illustrations may be 
found here both of archaeology in general and 
of the history of the pronunciation of Greek 
in particular, and the introduction is well 
adapted for ordinary classical students. If 
slips should now and then be found— <■.</., 
when Koir/xoniidTup (found in Pesikta, l ie) is said 
not to occur in Greek literature as a title of 
kings—it will only be a proof that eminent 
scholars must pay their tribute to human 
frailty. Dr. Fiirst’s reputation will certainly 
not be lowered by this useful and learned work. 
The type is excellent; and the references both 
to the ancient Midrashin and to modem com¬ 
mentators are abundant. 

Die Entstehung des Attlestamcntlichcn Kanons : 
Historisch-kritischeUntersuchung. Von G.W'ild- 
boer. (Gotha.) This is a revised and enlarged 
edition of an excellent Dutch work on the Old 
Testament Canon, already noticed in the 
Academy. Our reviewer expressed the wish 
that the work might be translated, and now it 
lies before us translated, but not into English. 
However, Dutch is so rarely an accomplishment 
of English Bible-students that we heartily 
thank the author for sending his book to us in 
“ hochdeutsch.” Works on this subject are 
wanting in the English student’s library ; now 
the German reader at least can refer to two 
good books, written from slightly different 
points of view, the present one and Buhl’s, 
published in this same year. Would that Prof. 
Robertson Smith could give us a new and ex¬ 
panded edition of his excellent lectures, The. 
Old Testament in the Jewish Church (1881) ! 

The Psalms: A New Translation, with 
Introductory Essay and Notes. By John do 
Witt. (New York.) The translation in this 
interesting work is a revision of that which 
appeared under the title The Praise-Songs of 
Israel in 188-1 and 1886. As an experiment in 
the difficult art of rendering from one language 
into another belonging to a totally different 
linguistic family, it deserves careful attention. 


Many changes have been made by the transla¬ 
tor since the first edition. The rhythm in 
particular is a bold innovation, reminding us 
of the attempt of Prof. Gilbert [The Poetri / of 
J"h: Chicago, 188*1), noticed in the Academy, 
to reproduce the original rhythm of the Book 
of Job. The translation carries still further 
the endeavour to provide thoroughly idiomatic 
equivalents for the Hebrew, relinquishing the 
word for word and clause for clause system to 
which oven the best translators have, for the 
most part, adhered. Among the most peculiar 
renderings we notice, at Psalm xlv. 8— 

“ Thy robes arc all inyrrh, 

And the wood of the fragrant agalloch, 

And from ivory palaces harps give tlice joy.” 

The agalloch is “ a very large tree growing in 
India and Cochin China, and of great value for 
its perfume.” “The name is not of Semitic, 
but of Indian origin.” Reference is made to 
Dr. Royle's botanical statements under 
“ Alialim ” in Kitto’s Cyclopaedia. “ Fragrant” 
is a paraphrase, g’niolh meaning literally, it is 
said, “cuttings” (i.e., blocks or chips). This 
is strange doctrine; but in the criticism both of 
dates and of text, and also in exegesis, the 
author is thoroughly orthodox. 

The Threefold Cord ; being Sketches of Three 
Treatises of the Talmud—Sanhedrin, Baba 
Metsia, and Baba Bathra. By B. Spiers. 
(Wertheimer, Dea A Co.) This is a useful, 
popular introduction, specially designed for 
Jewish readers. 


SOME BOOKS ON EDUCATION. 

Teach ini/ in Three Continents. By W. C. 
Grasby. (Cassells.) This book certainly 
deserves more than passing notice. The writer 
is an expert, who visited a vast number of 
schools and the like in the chief countries of 
Europe, America, and Australia ; recording his 
impressions with, in most cases, chapter and 
verso for the school and locality where they 
were formed. The institutions which he 
saw were neither all exceptional nor all 
typical; and it is quite clear that he has been 
at pains to keep his mind free from prejudice, 
and that he has been betrayed only very rarely* 
into what sounds to the ordinary English reader 
as national cant. Methodically and intelligently 
arranged, with a reasonably good index, the 
little book of less than three hundred and fifty 
pages contains probably more sound information 
and reasonable comment on educational matters 
than any English book since Dr. Fitch’s Lectures; 
and it deals with current matters in a manner 
much more immediately practical than does Dr. 
Fitch’s excellent series. It is sad to think that 
so many people, earnestly and most dutifully 
engaged in the work of education, learn so 
little as they go on : the schoolroom and its 
presiding officials are among the most con¬ 
servative things in creation. A few books like 
Mr. Grasby’s, in the hands of our administrators 
and teachers, would work infinitely greater good 
than the most careful administration of our 
often ignorant and unyielding systems. We 
should, in the first place, learn how much good 
is neglected, and how much harm is compassed, 
by the outrageous exaggeration of educational 
politics and professional narrowness and selfish¬ 
ness in this country; and, in the next, we might 
possibly see failure predestiuated in the very 
so-called “ reforms” whichaltematingoffieialism 
and sciolism and commercialism are thrusting 
on us. Every page of Mr. Grasby’s book is 
important; the copy on which this notice is 
made is marked and scored in a hundred places. 
It is impossible here to do more than indicate 
in a very general way the ground he covers. 
He examines the public provision made for 


education, both “new” and “ old,” the way in 
which work is tested, the training of teachers, 
building and organisation of schools, and the 
like. He puts his fingers very accurately on 
the weak spots of our English “ system,” the 
fatal confidence in the mechanical results of 
examinations as tests, the ignorant profes¬ 
sionalism of many of our best teachers, and the 
haphazard character of the provision made for 
secondary teaching and the training of teachers. 
These things are being impressed on us more 
and more by critics at homo and abroad, and 
some are sanguine enough to hope that the 
right effect will be produced by the drops of 
falling water, if not vi, yet saepe cadendo. It is, 
perhaps, natural that the writer, who is an 
Australian, should not have seen everything he 
should have seen, nor learnt all that it would 
have helped him to learn. He, therefore, falls 
into some curiours errors. For instance, he 
t hinks that the Liverpool Teachers’ Guild is the 
largest organisation of the sort in the country; 
but whereas the Liverpool Guild is an organisa¬ 
tion of hundreds, the great Guild of the United 
Kingdom numbers thousands of members, and 
does work far more permanently important and 
valuable than even the genial organisation in 
Liverpool. Moreover, he should know that 
the English Home Reading Union is a very 
large body, of growing influence and helpful¬ 
ness. But these are very small matters. In 
all his main facts Mr. Grasby is right, and in 
his judgments ho is generally strictly just. No 
real teacher or organiser of teaching will do 
well to miss the opportunity Mr. Grasby’s book 
gives of obtaining something like a bird’s-eye 
view of the current problems in practical 
pedagogy. 

The Teachers’ Handbook of Sliigd. By* Otto 
Salomon. (George Philip & Son.) There is a 
good deal of something like bad blood between 
the supporters of “ Swedish ” Sloyd on the one 
hand and “English” Sldyd on the other, 
which is certainly a pity. It is not yet out in 
print, perhaps, but investigators must be pre¬ 
pared to hear both sides. The truth lies in the 
usual place, though we incline rather to think 
that Mr. Salomon has not been quite fairly 
used by his critics, and that his friends have 
done him much damage by the use of brazen 
and other instruments. Sliiyd is beyond 
measure important to real educators, because it 
is the true foundation, in modified forms, of 
technical education, for which all the world is 
crying, and about which all the world is tolerably* 
ignorant. It will hardly be believed that in 
some English training colleges the workshop 
instruction is given by an ignorant artisan— 
ignorant in the pedagogic sense, which is the 
sense most important to teachers. Yet of 
course, neither riding nor Sldyd can be taught 
by books; in the one caso you must mount 
your horse, and in the other you must actually 
handle your tools and material. To teachers 
and advanced scholars Mr. Salomon’s book will 
prove extremely useful. It is certainly handy, 
clear, and not too technical. 

FrocheVs Letters on the Kindergarten. By E. 
Michaelis and H. K. Moore. (Sonnenschein.) 
For most people, without doubt, this carefully 
edited and inexpensive book will do more to 
vitalise Froebelianism than many more ambitious 
and systematic treatises. Frocbel’s earnest 
belief in the rightness nnd righteousness of his 
work, his simplicity and disinterestedness, may 
possibly kindle a like enthusiasm in readers. 
It is due to the translators to praise the absolute 
honesty of their version, which certainly does 
not spare the oddnesses of their apostle. At the 
same time it must be confessed that, if the 
immediate object which they* had in view was to 
render Froebelianism attractive, they might 
have made a shorter cut by a discreet use of the 
knife. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Hai.l Caine’s new romance, “ The Scape¬ 
goat,” seems to have touched the feelings of 
English Jews, during its appearance in the 
Illustrated London News. Through Dr. Adler, 
the Chief Rabbi, they have addressed to him 
an invitation to visit Russia, together with a 
companion familiar with the country and the 
language, in order that he may study the 
Russo-Jewish question on the spot. We under¬ 
stand that the first edition of “ The Scapegoat ” 
in two-volume form was entirely exhausted on 
subscription. The publisher announces a second 
edition to be ready this day. 

Mr. Grant Allen will leave England next 
week. He proposes to travel through the Tyrol 
and Northern Italy, before settling down in his 
winter home at Antibes. In addition to other 
literary work, he has lately been engaged in 
preparing for the press a translation of the 
“ Attys ” of Catullus which he made some years 
ago. He will prefix to it a preface, dealing 
generally with the mythology of the subject. 

The Life of Sir Walter Ralegh, upon which 
Mr. William Stebbing has been engaged for 
several years will be ready for publication by 
the Clarendon Press in the course of October. 

Messrs. Macmillan will publish on October 1 
the first part of an illustrated edition of Green’s 
Short History of the Enylish People, handsomely 
printed in super royal octavo size. The illus¬ 
trations, which have been partly selected by 
Mis. Green and Mr. George Schurf, are engraved 
in wood by Mr. J. D. Cooper. They are taken 
from authentic souices, to exhibit pictorial ly the 
arts, industries, costumes, coins, domestic and 
ecclesiastical architecture of the various periods, 
and also include a series of portraits. In 
addition, there will bo coloured maps, and 
chromo-lithograph reproductions from illumi¬ 
nated MSS., Ac. It is expected that the whole 
will be completed in thirty monthly parts. 

Messrs. George Bell A Sons’ new Aldine 
edition of Gray’s Poetical Works, edited by 
Dr. Bradshaw of Madras, will be published 
shortly. It is not a reprint of Mitford’s Aldine 
Edition, but an entirely new work; and it will 
be the most complete edition of the poems, both 
English and Latin, several pieces that have 
appeared in various books on Gray being now 
first collected. The text followed is that of 
Gray’s own edition, published by Dodsley in 
1768 ; and for the posthumous poems the editor 
has corrected the text from the MS. copies in 
Gray’s handwriting in the Stonehaven MSS. at 
Pembroke College, and discovered some impor¬ 
tant inaccuracies made by Mathias and followed 
by all subsequent editors. The notes contain ex¬ 
planations of various allusions (e.y. , the refer¬ 
ence to Macleane the highwayman), never before 
cleared up. To each poem is prefixed an intro¬ 
duction, giving its history, or the occasion of its 
being written; and the correct readings of places 
in the “ Elegy,” Ac., where editions differ, are 
given and accounted for. There is a new Life 
of Gray by the editor, with several particulars 
now first given ; and a complete bibliography of 
Gray’s works, based on the Catalogues of the 
British Museum and the Bodleian Library. 

Florence Marryat’s new novel, entitled 
A Fatal Silence, will be published simultaneously 
in London and New York on October 20. 
Messrs. Griffith, Farran A Co. are the London 
publishers. 

Next week will be issued a work entitled 
Poultry-keepiny as an Industry for Farmers and 
Cottayns, upon which Mr. Edward Brown, 
editor cf the Fanciers' duzette, has been engaged 
for some time past. This book, which is fully 
illustrated, deals in a practical manner with the 
selection, breeding, rearing, housing, fattening, 
an! dressing of fowls, ducks, geese, and turkeys, 


and the marketing of both eggs and chickens. 
It will contain letters of commendation from 
Mr. Gladstone, the Countess of Aberdeen, the 
Vice-President of the Council on Education (Sir 
William Hart-Dyke), and others. 

The October volume of the Whitefriars 
Library (Henry & Co.), will be In Cambridge 
Courts, by Mr. Rudolph C. Lehmann, a 
humorous description, in prose and verse, of 
undergraduate life on the Cam. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons are about to issue from 
their London office an Essay on Abraham Lin¬ 
coln, by Mr. Carl Kchurz. The volumereproduces, 
with one addition, the remarkable paper which 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly for June. 

As witnesses of the popularity of The Can¬ 
terbury Tides fifty-four MSS. still exist, ranging 
in date from about 1420 to 1476. Of these, ail 
except four are accessible to students either in 
public libraries or by the courtesy of private 
owners — Lord Ellesmere, Mr. Wynne of 
Peniarth, Lords Leconfield, Leicester, Tolle- 
mache, Delamere, the Dukes of Devonshire and 
Northumberland, and Sir Henry Ingilby. Lord 
Aslibumham will not let his four MSS. be 
used, and Lady Cardigan locks her one up too. 
Of other MSS. once known, that seen by Wil¬ 
liam Thynne about 1330, and signed “ examin- 
atur Chaucer,” is most desired. Then come 
six mentioned by Urry, belonging to the Duke 
of Cliandos, the Hon. Col. H. Worseley, Mr. 
E. Carnbcy, Mr. Norton of Suthwic, Hants, 
the Bishop of Ely, and the Royal Society 
(No. 68), and Tyrwhitt's Askew I., though 
any or all of these may be among the fifty- 
four known MSS. The MS. Cotton. Otho 
A 18, was burnt in the Westminster fire. 
The MSS. of the Tales bequeathed by early 
Wills we can hardly hope to identify now. 

The fifty-ninth session of the Birkbeck Insti¬ 
tution will open on Thursday next, October 1. 
About 200 classes meed weekly in commercial 
and technical subjects, mathematics, natural, 
applied, and mental science, languages, history, 
literature, art, music, law, Ac. Special classes 
are arranged for University, Civil Service, and 
other examinations. On Wednesday evenings, 
lectures will be delivered in the large theatre 
of the Institution. Among those who are 
already engaged may be mentioned—Sir Robert 
S. Ball, Mr. George Du Maurier, Mr. Joseph 
Hatton, the Rev. Dr. Dallinger, Dr. J. A. 
Rentoul, the Rev. A. Boyd-Carpenter, Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards, Mr. Samuel Brandram, 
Mr. J. T. Carrodus, Mr. Herbert Ward, Mr. 
Ci arles Dickens, Dr. W. A. Barrett, and Mr. 
Charles Fry. 

Don Cesar Moreno Garcia has an interest¬ 
ing bibliographical article in the Ilerista 
Canteen pornnea of August 30 on “The Cid in 
Spanish Literature,” noting the opinions of the 
best foreign as well as Spanish critics. 

Herr V. Stem re and Prof. J. Vinson have 
just published (Chollet : Bordeaux) an im¬ 
pression in Basque of fifty numbered copies 
of the Pastorale, “ Saint-Julien d’Antioehe,” 
from an inedited MS. in the Bibliotheque do 
Bordeaux. The price of the copies is 10 frs. 

Messrs. Macmillan are generally so care¬ 
ful to affix full bibliographical details to their 
reprints, that it seems worth while to call 
attention to the fact that their new edition of 
The Little Schoolmaster Mark still bears the date 
of 1884 on its title page. Similarly, Messrs. 
George Bell A Sons have issued this week a 
cheap edition of Mr. Martin A. Sharp Hume’s 
translation of a Spanish Chronicle of 
Henry VIII., with the old date, 1889. The 
latter, we may add, is noticed as a new book in 
the Tinas of Thursday ; it was reviewed, on 
the occasion of its first appearance, in the 
Academy of March 16, 1889. 


FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The October number of Mind, the last for 
which the original editor, Prof. Croom Robert¬ 
son, is responsible, will contain a general index 
(pp. 40) to the sixteen volumes then to be com¬ 
pleted. A second series of the review will be 
begun in January, under the editorship of Mr. 
G. F. Stout, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
with the co-operation of Prof. Henry Sidgwick, 
Dr. J. Venn, Dr. J. Ward, and Prof. William 
Wallace. 

The Rev. Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll, not con¬ 
tent with the three or four literary enterprises 
which he already conducts, announces a new 
monthly, to be called the Bookman. Among 
the novel features announced is a “ Young 
Author's Page,” in which criticisms will be 
given on all MSS. specially submitted to the 

editor. 

The October number of the Enylish Hlus- 
trated Mayazine, which begins a new volume, 
will contain the opening chapters of a new 
serial by Mr. W. Clark Russell, entitled “A 
Strange Elopement.” Among the other con¬ 
tents will be the first two of three articles on 
“Rugby School,” Judge Hughes writing on 
the early period down to the death of Dr. 
Arnold, ami Mr. H. Lee Warner continuing the 
account to the present time; an illustrated 
article on “ Boston : the Capital of the Fens ” ; 
another on “The Birds of London” ; and an 
American short story by Mr. Frank Harris. For 
frontispiece there is to be given a portrait of 
Judge Hughes, engraved by Mr. O. Lacour, 
after a not very familiar picture by Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson. 

The Itilii/uary for October will contain an 
illustrated article on “ Carved Medieval Chests,” 
by Mr. C. C. Hodges; “Burial in Woollen,” 
by Mr. England Howlett; “Inventories of 
Somerset Chantries ”; the continuation of Mr. 
Fallow’s notes on the smaller Irish cathedrals, 
with illustrations; “Roman Sepulcral Urns at 
Aldborough,” by Alex. D. H. Leadman; 
“Notes on tracing and drawing tiles,” by 
Mr. John Ward ; “ On a Boxwood Comb (r/rr. 
loot)) inlaid with ivory,” by the Rev. A. 
Trollope ; “ Some accounts relating to 

Howden,” by Mr. W. Brown ; and “ So-called 
Pilgrim Marks,” by Mr. H. Paget. 

The October number of the Lam Quarterly 
Heritor will contain articles on “ Natural Law 
and the Bering Sea Question,” by Mr. T. B. 
Browning, of Toronto : “ Terminology in Con¬ 
tract,” by Sir W. R. Anson; “The County 
Court System,” by Mr. Charles Cant.herley ; 
“ Frankalmoign in the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Centuries,” by Prof. F. W. Maitland ; “ The 
American and British Systems of Patent Law,” 
by Mr. J. H. Bakewell; “ Maintenance 

Clauses,” by Mr. J. Savill Vaizey; “Wrongful 
Intimidation,” by Mr. S. H. Leonard; and a 
Note on the Vagliano Case, by Mr. J. R. 
Adams. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 


WILHELM MULLER: A MEMORY.* 

[The monument to Wilhelm Miilhr at Dessau 
mill be unreiled on September All by his son, Prof. 
F. Max Miiller .] 

What song is that keeps ringing, 

Keeps ringing in my head r 
What mi lody is singing, 

So sweetly to it wed r 
Metliinks it is the Miller, 

The Miller and his Maid ; 

I hear the “ MULlerlieiler” 

Beneath yon alders’ shade. 


* Of course these verses refer to Wilhelm 
Miiller as the poet of the “ Miillerlieder ” and the 
1 Winter Reise” only, no allusion being made to 
many other beautiful songs, or to his noble 
‘ Griechenlieder.” 
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I hear his song of passion, 

Of jealousy and love ; 

And ever sings the water, 

And sail the clouds above. 

I hear a Brooklet rushing, 

Clear rushing on its way, 

And through its murmuring ripples 
The Nixies’ roundelay. 

And now the “ Winter Journey ” 

Begins in cadence drear, 

No longer joyous wanderings 
By millstream and by weir. 

Through silent fields and lonely 
The lover wends his way, 

The clouds all black and sullen, 

His soul as dark as they. 

The Havens wheel, hoarse croaking, 

The Dead Leaves idly fall, 

Anon the snow descending 
Enshrouds with spotless pall. 

The Brook that sang so sweetly 
In days of summer glad 
Is hushed and frozen over, 

All silent now and Kid. 

Three Suns are fiercely glaring 
White in the wintry sky; 

The weird old Organ-grinder 
Goes tottering feebly by. 

And lo, yon Signpost sadly 
Still pointeth on ahead, 

Where, beneath llowers and garlands, 
Sleep peacefully the Dead ! 
***** 

Then, ns the Poet sang them, 

Franz Schubert passed along, 

And fixed the lovely Lieder 
Immortally in song! 

Kate Freiligratii Kroekeu. 


happens in such cases, the face looks surprisingly 
young. The number is worth buying for this. 
M. Diujon has done a pleasant notice of the 
precepts to critics of Christian Adolphus Klotz, 
wherefrom it would appear that logs wero rolled 
and victims were slated a century and a quarter 
ago very much as they are now. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

TllE second quarterly part of tho Altjireuss- 
itrhe Montitsacliri/t for the current year (April 
—June, 1891) is rich in the subject of local 
antiquities. J. Sembrzycki contributes one 
paper on the old castles of the lower Vistula as 
their condition was revealed by a committee of 
inquiry in 1 <564-65, and gives in another some 
notices of recent Polish literature touching on 
matters of East and West Prussia. X. Froelich 
publishes extracts from the archives of Neuen- 
burg which throw light on the laws and 
manners of Culmerland, such as the case of 
a thief saved from the gallows by a maid who 
volunteered to marry him. Melanehthon’s 
connexions with the province formtho theme 
of a paper by L. Neubaur; while A. Treiehcl 
finds the “ provenance ” of the well-known 
glee Crtcmhamhnli in some verses published at 
Danzig in 1781 in praise of a local tipple so- 
called. V. Diederichs, in an article on Herder’s 
correspondence, gives a letter from Kant, who 
in 1708 tells his ex-pupil that he has lately 
learned to look otherwise at some things, and 
that he is engaged on a critical investigation 
of ethical methods and principles. We are 
glad to see that in the ensuing part, to appear 
at the end of this month, Dr, Reicke will resume 
his long-suspended publication of Kant’s latest 
manuscript—the instalment giving mainly a 
fii-st draft of passages in the Philosophy of 
Law. 

The September Line Mnclerne, for what may 
be called a holiday number, is an interesting 
one. It is not M. Gausseron’s fault that he has 
to make the bricks of his review of contempor¬ 
ary literature, not so much without straw ns 
■without clay. But there are moro “ autograph ” 
letters of M. Zola for those who care for such 
things, and there are two articles proper of 
merit and substance. One is on the less-known 
portraits of Balzac, which are but few; but 
which include an after-death likeness by Giraud, 
reproduced here Tiers te.rte in aquatint. As often 


THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Messrs. Keoan Paul, Trench, Trubner & 
Co.’s Announcements. 

General Literature. — “Jesus Christ,” by 
Father Didon ; “ De Imitatione Christi,” in 
Latin and English; “The Worth of Human 
Destiny,” by Thomas Fritz-Arthur ; “ Garden- 
craft,” by John D. Sedding; “ Early History 
of Balliol College,” by Frances de Paravicini; 

“ The Blazon of English, Scottish, and Irish 
Episcopacy,” by tho Rev. W. K. Riland 
Bedford ; “TheDuke of Clarence in India,” by 
J. D. Rees; “Narratives of Tours in India 
made by Lord Connemara,” by J. D. Rees; 

“ Sanchi and its Remains,” by General 
Frederick Charles Maisey ; “ The Architecture 
of the Churches of Denmark,” by Major Alfred 
Heales; “ The Making of Italy,” by tho 

O’Cleary; “History of the British Standing 
Army,” by Colonel Clifford Walton ; “ Hegel’s 
History of Philosophy,” translated by It. B, 
Haldane; “Modem Factory System,” by R, 
Whately Cooke Taylor; “The Kalender of 
Shepherdes,” by Oskar Sommer; “Tho 
Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia,” by Oskar 
Sommer; “English Folk Rhymes,” by G. F. 
Northall; “ The Flight of the Shadow,” by 
George Macdonald ; “ At Sundry Times and in 
Divers Places,” by Mary Eleanor Benson 
“ Principles of Political Economy,” by Arthur 
Latham Perry; “Birthright in Land,” by 
Prof. William Ogilvic; “ The Occult Sciences,” 
by Arthur Edward Waite; “The Last Colonel 
of the Irish Brigade,” by Mrs. Morgan John 
O’Connell; “Life of Sir Daniel Gooch,” by 
Isambard Brunei; “Miscellanies; chiefly 
Academic,” by Prof. F. W. Newman; “The 
Jewish Religion,” by M. Friedliinder ; “ Seeds 
and Sheaves,” byLadyLovat; “ VoxClamantis” 
by R. Sadler; “ The Powers which propel and 
guide the Planets,” by Sydney Laidlaw; 
“Notes on Preliminary Tactics,” by Major Eden 
Baker; “ A Practical French Grammar,” part ii 
Syntax, by Mortimer de Larmoyer. 

Science. —“ Colour Blindness and Colour Per¬ 
ception,” by F. W. Edridge-Green; “British 
Edible Fungi,” by M. C. Cooke; “Taxidermy 
and Zoological Collecting,” by W. T. Homaday 
“ Descriptive Catalogue of the Nests and Eggs 
of Birds found breeding in Australia and 
Tasmania,” by A. J. North ; “On Seedlings,’ 
by Sir John Lubbock ; “The Ophthalmoscope,’ 
by Dr. E. A. Brown ; “ Marriage and Disease,’ 
by S. A. K. Strahan. 

Poetry. —“ Ballads and Lyrics,” by Katherine 
Tynan ; “ Essays in Verse,” by May Sinclair 
“ Sketches from Nature,” by C. Scott; “ Poems 
of Gustavo Adolfo Becquer,” by Mason Carnes 
“ Loose Blades from tho Ore Field,” by Francis 
Osmaston; “A Dream of Other Days,” by 
Lieut-Col. Fife-Cookson. 

Philology. —“ The ‘ Historia Monastica’ of 
Thomas of Marga,” edited by E. A. Wallis 
Budge ; “ Tho Book of Chinese Poetry,” trans 
lated by Clement F. R. Allen; “ Arabic 

Chrestomathy,” edited by Hartwig Hirsclifeld 
“ Comparative Grammar of the South African 
Bantu Languages,” by J. Ton-end ; “ Grammar 
of the Khasi Language,” by the Rev. H. 
Roberts ; “ Simplified Grammar of the Gujarati 
Language,” by the Rev. W. St. Clair Tisdall; 
“ An Introduction to the Arabic of Morocco,” 
by J. E. Budgett Meakin; and “Colonial 
English,” by Karl Lentzner. 


New Editions .—George Macdonald’s Novels 
in monthly volumes : “In the Heart of the 
Storm," by Maxwell Gray ; “ There and Back,” 
by George Macdonald; “Talcs of the Gods 
and Heroes,” by the Rev. Sir George W. Cox ; 
“The History of Creation,” from the German 
of Ernst Haeckel, revised edition, translated 
by Prof. E. Ray Lankcster; “A Hindi 
Grammar,” by the Rev. S. H. Kellogg; “A 
Manual of Hindu Pantheism,” translated by 
Col. G. A. Jacob; “ Moral Order and Progress,” 
by S. Alexander; “The Catechism of Positive 
Religion,” by Richard Congreve; “ The Child¬ 
hood of Religions,” by Edward Clodd ; “ Jesus 
the Carpenter of Nazareth,” by a Layman; 

Alexander Heriot Mackonochie,” by E. A. T., 
edited by E. F. Russell; “ The Autobiography 
of Mark Rutherford,” edited by Reuben Shap- 
cott; “ Shut your Mouth and Save your Life,” 
by George Catlin; “ Chemistry of the Carbon 
Compounds,” by Prof. Victor von Richter; 

‘ The Young Seaman’s Manual and Rigger’s 
Guide,” by Capt. G. Burney. 


Messrs. Cassell & Co.’s Announcements. 

“ The Picturesque Mediterranean,” with 
illustrations from original designs made on the 
spot, in 2 vols.; “Queen Summer”; or, The 
Tourney of the Lily and the Rose, penned and 
portrayed by Walter Crane, containing forty 
pages of designs, printed in colours; An edition 
de luxo of “ A Vision of Saints,” by Lewis 
Morris, uniform with the illustrated edition of 
“ The Epic of Hades,” with 20 full-page illus¬ 
trations from the old masters and from con¬ 
temporary portraits ; “ Waterloo Letters,” a 
selection from original and hitherto unpublished 
letters bearing on the operations of the lfith, 
17th, and 18th of June, 1815, by officers who 
served in the campaign, edited, with explanatory 
notes, by Major-General H. T. Siborae, late 
Colonel R.E., with numerous plans of the 
battlefield; “The Last Great Naval War,” a 
historical retrospect (1930) by A. Nelson 
Seaforth, with maps and plans, second edition ; 
“ The Biography of a Locomotive Engine,” by 
Henry Frith, with eight full-page illustrations 
by Paul Hardy; “The Blue Pavilions,” 
by Q. ; “The Little Minister,” by J. M. 
Barrie, in 3 vols.; “Watts Phillips, Artist and 
Playwright,” by Miss E. Watts Phillips, with 
32 plates; “Robinson Crusoe,” with upwards 
of 100 original illustrations expressly executed 
for this edition by Walter Paget; “ ‘ The 
Magazine of Art’ Volume for 1891,” and a 
populur edition of “ Rivers of Great Britain,” 
vol i., The Royal River: the Thames from 
source to sea, descriptive, historical, pictorial, 
with several hundred original illustrations. 
“ The Story of Francis Cludde,” by Stanley 
J. Weyman; “The Faith Doctor,” by Edward 
Eggleston; “ Dr. Dumany’s Wife,” by Maurus 
Jokai, translated from the Hungarian by 
F. Steinitz; “Father Stafford,” by Anthony 
Hopo; “ Elizabeth Gilbert and her Work 
for the Blind,” by Frances Martin; “A 
Sweet Girl Graduate,” by L. T. Meade, 
illustrated with eight full-page plates; “The 
White House at Inch Gow,” by Mrs. 
Pitt, with eight full-page plates by John H. 
Bacon ; “ Great-Grandmamma and Elsie,” by 
Georgina M. Synge, illustrated by Gordon 
Browne ; “ Robin’s Ride,” by Miss E. 

Davenport Adams, illustrated by W. S. Stacey; 
“ Pleasant Work for Busy Fingers ”; or, 
Kindergarten at Home, by Maggie Browne; 
“Story Poems,” for young and old, edited by 
Miss E. Davenport Adams; a cheap edition of 
Archdeacon Farrar’s “ Life of Christ ” ; a cheap 
edition of “The Dictionary of Religion,” an 
encylopaedia of Christian and other religious 
doctrines, denominations, sects, heresies, ecclesi¬ 
astical terms, history, biography, &c., &c., 
by the Rev. William Benharn ; “ Heroes of 
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Britain in Peace and War,” vol. i., with up¬ 
wards of 150 original illustrations; “Bible- 
wornen and Nurses,” yearly volume, illustrated; 
“ Conquests of the Cross,” a record of mission¬ 
ary work throughout the world, by Edwin 
Hodder, with numerous illustrations, complete 
in ;i vols. ; second series of “ The Cabinet 
Portrait Gallery,” containing 30 photographs 
of men and women of the day, from photo¬ 
graphs by Messrs. W. & 11. Downey, with 
biographical sketches; ‘‘English Writers,” by 
Prof. Henry Morley, vol. viii.: Prom Surrey to 
Spenser; “ Verses Grave and Gay,” by Miss 
Ellen Thomoycroft Fowler; “ Vegetarian 

Cookery,” a manual of cheap and wholesome 
diet, by A. G. Payne ; “ Physiology for 

Schools,” by Dr. Alfred T. Schofield, illustrated 
with wood engravings, and containing two 
coloured plates; “A First Book of Mechanics 
for Young Beginners,” with numerous easy 
examples and answers, by the Bev. J. G. 
Easton; “The Empire Header,” by G. B. 
Parkin, uniform with “The Citizen Bonder”; 
“ The Bound World,” by H. O. Anioid-Forster, 
being introductory lessons to the study of 
geography; “Cookery for Schools,” by Lizzie 
Heritage ; “ Cassell’s Storehouse of General 
Information,” vol. i., illustrated with wood on- 
gravings, coloured plates, and maps; “ Cassell’s 
New Popular Educator,” vols. v. and vi., with 
six coloured maps and plates in each volume; 
new edition, re-set in large type, of “ Howard’s 
Anglo-American Art of Beckoning,” the 
standard teacher and referee of shorthand 
business arithmetic, by C. Frusher Howard; and 
“ Cassell’s Saturday Journal,” yearly volume 
for 1891, new and enlarged series, illustrated 
throughout. “ ‘ The Quiver ’ Volume for 1891,” 
with coloured picture for frontispiece; “ ‘ Cas¬ 
sell’s Family Magazine’ for 1891; “Work,” yearly 
volume, an illustrated magazine of practice 
and theory for all workmen, professional and 
amateur; “ ‘ Little Folks ’ Christmas Volume ”; 
“ Bo-Peep,” yearly volume for 1891; and “The 
Metropolitan Year-Book for 1892.” 


Messrs. Hodder A Stoughton's Announce¬ 
ments. 

“Social and Present-Day Problems,” by 
Archdeacon Farrar; “George Fife Angas, 
Father and Founder of South Australia,” by 
Edwin Hodder ; “ The Preacher and his 

Models,” by the Bev. Dr. James Stalker; A 
new volume of stories,” by J. M. Barrie; 
“ The Story of the Life of Maekay of Uganda,” 
told for boys, with illustrations; a popular 
edition, in one volume, of “John G. Baton, 
D.D., Missionary to the New Hebrides”; 
“ The Sermon Year Book for 1891, and Selected 
Sermons,” by the editor of the British Weekly 
Balpit ; “ Erasmus and other Essays,” by Prof. 
Marcus Dods; “J. A. Macfadyen, D.D. (of 
Manchester),” memoir and sermons, by 
the Bev. Dr. Alexander Mackennal; “ Fellow¬ 
ship with Christ, and other Sermons,” by Dr. 
B. W. Dale; “The Story of My Life,” by 
M. F. Cusack, the Nun of Kenmare; 
“St. Bernard: His Life and Career,” by the 
Bev. Dr. B. S. Storrs; “The Apostle Paul: 
a Sketch of the Development of his Doctrine,” 
by Prof. A. Sabatier; ‘ ‘ The Bedemption of 
Edward Strahan: a Social Story,” by W. J. 
Dawson; “Theodore Christlieb, of Bonn: 
Memoir and Sermons,” translated by Preben¬ 
dary Kingsbury and Canon Garratt; “The 
Cessation of Prophecy, and other Sermons,” by 
the late Bev. W. H. Simcox; “ A YoungHeartof 
Oak,” memoirs of Harry Stuart Boldero, Lieut. 
B.N.; “ Making the Most of Life,” by the Bev. 
Dr. J. B. Miller; “ Brighter England, and 
Incidents on the Way to It,” by Thomas Whit¬ 
taker ; “ The Kingdom of Christ and the Church 
of Ireland,” by the Bight Hon. Bobert 
B. Warren, Chancellor of Cashel and 
^Vaterford; “ The Unsearchable Biches of 


Christ, and other Sermons,” by John F. Ewing, 
with biographical sketch by Prof. Henry 
Drummond; “Cromwell Anecdotes,” by Dr. 
Macaulay; “Tho Way to Succeed; or, the 
Secret of Success in Life,” by W. M. Thayer; 
“ Budolph of Bosei-foldt: a Story of the Times 
of William the Silent,” with illustrations by 
G. II. Edwards; “David Fleming's Forgive¬ 
ness,” by the author of “ Christie Bedfern’s 
Troubles,” with illustrations by G. H. Edwards; 
“Delitzsch’s Commentary on Isaiah,” vol. ii., 
completing the work and forming the last 
volume of the “Foreign Biblical Library”; 
“ Bible Studies for International Lessons, 1892,” 
by the Bev. Dr. George F. Pentecost and 
the Bov. Dr. James Stacey; ' ‘ Beininiscences and 
Memorials,” by the Bev. W. J. Townsend ; “ A 
Bevised Theology,” by the Bev. Dr. George 
Jamieson; “The Sermon Bible,” vol. viii., 
containing John iv. to Acts vi. ; Dr. Parker's 
“People's Bible,” vol. xv., containing Isaiah 
xxvii.-Jeremiah xix.; “The Expositor," edited 
by the Bov. W. Bobertson Nicoll, vol. iv.; and 
the following six volumes of the “ Expositor’s 
Bible”; “The Epistle to the Tliessalouians,” 
by the Bev. Janies Denny; “Tho Psalms,” 
vol. i., by the Bev. Dr. Alexander Maclaren; 
“Tho Gospel of St. John,” vol. ii., by Prof. 
Marcus Dods; “The Acts of the Apostles,” 
vol. ii., by Prof. G. T. Stokes; “The Book of 
Job,” by the Bev. Dr. B. A. Watson; and 
“ The Epistle to the Ephesians,” by Prof. G. G. 
Findlay. 


Messrs. Hutchinson & Co.’s Announcements. 

“ Echoes from a Sanctuary,” by the late Bev. 
Henry White, of the Chapel Boyal, Savoy, with 
an Introduction by tho Bishop of Bipon, and 
photogravure portrait; “The Life of Admiral 
of the Fleet, Sir Provo Wallis,” with letters, 
photogravure portrait, illustrations and charts 
by the Bev. J. G. Brighton, M.D., author of 
“ Life of Admiral Broke ” ; “Through Pain to 
Peace,” in 3 vols., by Sarah Doudney; several 
new volumes of “ Tho Poets and the Poetry of 
the Century,” edited by Alfred H. Miles; “The 
Life of E. L. Blanchard and Bominiscences ” 
with notes from the Diary of W. Blanchard, by 
Clement Scott and Cecil Howard, with photo¬ 
gravure portraits and illustrations, and a copious 
index, in 2 vols.; “Lord Carrington in Aus¬ 
tralia,” an account of five years of vice-regal 
life and work in New South Wales, with por¬ 
traits of Lord and Lady Carrington, and illus¬ 
trations, edited by A. Patchett Martin ; “ The 
Princess Mazaroff,” a romance of the day, in 
2 vols., by Joseph Hatton ; “ The Australasian 
Dictionary of Biography ” (including New 
Zealand and Fiji) comprising notices of emi¬ 
nent colonists from 1855 to date by Philip 
Mennpll, assisted by colonists ; “ The Web of 
the Spider,” a story of New Zealand adventure 
by H. B. Marriott Watson; “Cigarette Papers,” 
by Joseph Hatton, with illustrations by Baven 
Hill and A. G. Finberg; “Hutchinson’s Aus¬ 
tralasian Encyclopedia,” including New Zea¬ 
land, comprising an alphabetical description of 
all places in the Australasian colonies, an 
account of the events which have taken place 
from its discovery to the present date, its 
natural history, scenery, resources, laws, con¬ 
stitution, and statistics, and biographies of 
discoverers, explorers, officials, and colonists, 
from the earliest dates to 1855, by G. C. Levey ; 
several new volumes of the “ Famous Women 
of the French Court ” series, with portraits; 

“ Where Two Ways Meet,” by .Sarah Doudney, 
with illustrations by B. Barnes: “ Dare 

Lorimer’s Heritage,” by Evelyn Everett Green, 
with illustrations; “The Little Marine” and 
the “ Japanese Lily, or the Land of the Bisiug 
Sun,” by Florence Marryat, with full-page 
illustrations; “ The Family Difficulty,” by 

Sarah Doudney, with illustrations; “ The 


Cruise of the Crystal Boat”; “The Wild, the 
Weird, tho Wonderful,” by Dr. Gordon Stables, 
with illustrations ; “ Fifty-two Further Stories 
for Boys,” by George Henty, G. Manville Fenn, 
B. E. Francillon, Ascott Hope, Henry Frith, 
Bosa Mulholland, Ac., with illustrations ; 
“ Fifty Further Stories for Girls,” by Sarah 
Doudney, G. Manville Fenn, Bosa Mulholland, 
Henry Frith, Lieut. Col. Maepherson, Ac., with 
illustrations; two new volumes of the “ Platform 
Beciter ” ; and a “ Handy Guide to Brazil,” by 
G. C. Levey, with map. 


The S. P. C. K.’s Announcements. 

“ Palestine Illustrated,” a collection of photo¬ 
graphic views taken in Palestine; “ Christianity 
and Buddhism,” by the Bev. T. Sterling Berry ; 
“ The Ouse,” by the Bev. A. J. Foster; “Capital, 
Labour and Trade, and the Outlook,” by 
Margaret Benson ; “ Life and Times of Bishop 
William Morgan,” by the Bev. William Hughes; 
“Within the Veil,” by the Author of “The 
Chronicles of the Schonberg Cotta Family ”; 
“Church Work in North China”; “Captain 
Japp,” by Dr. Gordon Stables; “ To the West,” 
by G. Manville Fenn; “Two Friends and a 
Fiddle,” by Helen Shipton; “ A Local Lion,” 
by Austin Clare; “ The Ice Prison,” by F. 
Frankfort Moore; “ Hatherley’s Homespuns,” 
by Annette Lyster; “ Jan,” by Mrs. Newman; 
“ The Lucky Ducks,” by Mrs. Molesworth; 
“Aunt Lily’s Motto,” by Lady Dimboyne; 
“Polly%” by Bobina F. Hardy; “Sydney’s 
Secret,” by Evelyn Everett Green; “The 
Dean’s Little Daughter,” by the Author of “ A 
Fellow of Trinity,” Ac.; “Saved from Him¬ 
self,” by Mrs. HenryClarke; “ Fifteen Pounds,” 
by r the Bev. S. Baring Gould. 


Messrs. George Philip A Son’s 
Announcements. 


Gcoyraphica1 awl General .—“ Delagoa Bay: 
its Natives and Natural History,” by Bose 
Monteiro, with 20 illustrations after the author’s 
sketches, and from the natural objects by 
A. B. and E. C. Woodward—a limited number 
will be issued with frontispiece of new African 
butterflies, hand coloured ; “ Livingstone and 
the Exploration of Central Africa,” forming 
vol. vi. of “ The World’s Great Explorers and 
Explorations,” by H. H. Johnston, H.M. Com¬ 
missioner for Nyasaland and Consul-General 
for Portuguese East Africa, with 22 illustra¬ 
tions from photographs or drawings by the 
author, and 7 maps drawn by E. G. liavenstein 
—also a limited edition, printed on hand-made 
paper, with additional illustrations and etched 
frontispiece; “Paraguay: its History, Com¬ 
merce, and Besources,” by E. Bourgade, with 
13 illustrations and a large coloured map; 
“Home Life on an Ostrich Farm,” by Annie 
Martin, new and cheap edition; “Makers of 
Modem Thought,” by D. Nasmith; “ The 
Seaman’s Medical Guide,” new edition, revised 
and enlarged, by Archibald Finlay; “A Girl 
in the Karpathians,” by Menie Muriel Dowie 
(Mrs. Norman), cheap edition, with portrait 
and new preface. 

/educational .—“ The Teacher’s Hand-book of 
Slojd,” as practised and taught at Nails, by 
Otto Salomon, Director of the Naas Semin- 
arium, with over 130 illustrations; “Beading 
Made Easy,” on a rational system, in which 
speaking, drawing, writing, and reading are 
taught in combination, by Anna Snell, new 
and enlarged edition, with illustrations, also 
an introduction to tho same for the use of 
teachers; “New Headings and Kecitations,” 
selected and adapted by Charles E. Clegg; 
“Bapid Bo ad to Spanish,” part ii., by J. W. 
Balfs, also Key to part i. and ii.; “Hughes’ 
Class Book of Modem Geography,” an entirely 
new and much enlarged edition, by J. Francon 
Williams ; “ Geography of the British Colonies 
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‘ ‘ Scenes fromModemGerman Plays, ” selected 
and edited by F. Storr; and “Scenes from 
French Plays,” selected and edited by J. Boielle; 
“ Recent Army Mathematical Papers,” edited 
by Dr. Davis; “ Dod's Peerage and Dod’s 
Parliamentary Companion for 1892”; “The 
School Calendar” and The Calendars of the 
University of Durham, the Newcastle Science 
College, tho University College of Bristol, and 
the Manchester Technical School Syllabus, for 
1892. 

The works published by Messrs. Lawrence & 
Bullen will henceforth be issued to the trade 
by Messrs. Whittaker & Co., who have made 
arrangements for tho sole trade agency. 


Messrs. W. & R. Chambers’s Announce¬ 
ments. 

“Life and Works of Bums,” edited by Dr. 
Robert Chambers, new and cheaper edition in 
2 vols. ; “ The Children of Wilton Chase,” by 
L. T. Meade, with six illustrations by Everard 
Hopkins; “The Rajah of Dah,” by Georgo 
Manville Fenn, with six illustrations by W. S. 
Stacey ; “ Rose and Lavender,” by the Author 
of “Laddie,” “Miss Toosey’s Mission,” &c., 
with four illustrations by Herbert A. Bone; 
“ Joan and Jerry,” by Mrs. O’Reilly, with four 
illustrations by Herbert A. Bone; “Basil 
Woollcombe, Midshipman,” by Arthur Lee 
Knight, with frontispiece by W. S. Stacey; 
“ The Young Ranchmen,” or Perils of Pioneer¬ 
ing in the Wild West, by Charles R. Kenyon, 
with four illustrations by W. S. Stacey; “Eliza¬ 
beth,” or Cloud and Sunshine, by Henley I. 
Arden, with frontispiece by Herbert A. Bono; 
“ The Bewitched Lamp,” by Mrs. Moleswoith, 
with frontispiece by Robert Barnes ; “ Ernest's 
Golden Thread,” by Edith C. Kenyon, with 
frontispiece by Herbert A. Bono; “Duty and 
Affection,” or tho Faithful Drummer-Boy, 
with frontispiece by W. S. Stacey. 


their own farm or country-house. ’Aypoudri 

(1) the country, (2) a country-house—see L. 
and S. As for rap' %piw, it may be construed 
either with or with ru—take the following 
from L. and S., “ i napi nnos fiiav his messenger, 
Xen. Cyr. 4.5, 33 ; so, oi rapd nnos Thuc. 7 . 10, 
etc. ; but, «i rapd nns any one’s friends or 
dependents, Xen. An. 1, 1, 5, etc.” 

(2) The dialogue proceeds: 

Bpilotra 

I. 3. Trie pin Blpr/n (pfiSf tis on ; btipalntis 
4. iuraon rpoaeXBuv; 

TuWts 

Hr, idov, tig pup ttnron. 

Bpfiaaa 

5 t's 5’ «Is av ; 

The first thing that strikes one is that 
Threissa uses pin without a correlative *1. The 
8’ in 5 is not a correlative, for that arises out of 
Gullis’s not answering the question in 3. Of 
course pin decs sometimes occur without the Si, 
but tho absence of Si makes one suspicious. 

The next thing that strikes one is, “What 
docs ri,n evp-pn tpaSt mean ? ” From L. and 8. 
it ouyht to mean—(1) make the door lean on 
something, or (2) prop the door, or (3) push (or 
press) the door, or (4) fix the door in the 
ground, or (3) lean against the door. Does 
Threissa ask the person outside to lean against 
the door in order that each may hear what tho 
other says f That is the best explanation I can 
think of, but is it natural '< R. has no note! 

I turn to K., and find that the MS. has not 

got ri/n pin Bi’prin (peiSe. but t .(or ».) 

duprin fiiuiSe, the g in the last word being doubt¬ 
ful. If the MS. does read EcnAE, that is simply 
h uSt , “to here,” “to the place where I am ” 
(rf. fit ore, is ol, is aiBis, &c.). If the second 
letter is not a c it is pretty sure to be a 0 and 
E0HAE - Di «5 1 . I suggest also that the miss¬ 
ing words before Bvpijv are *pu$ tIji', and that we 
should read 

rpls TT)V el’pnv, is £8e 
or srpbs rtjn Bup-pn 19’, ujJe 


and Foreign Possessions,” by the Rev. J. P. 
Faunthorpe, new and revised edition; “The 
Practical Drawing Sheets,” by H. C. Wilcocks. 

Atlases .—“ Systematic Atlas,” for higher 
schools and general use, a series of physical and 
political maps of ull the countries of the world, 
with diagrams and illustrations of astronomical 
and physical geography, specially drawn by 
E. G. Ravenstein ; “ The Handy Volume Atlas 
of Astronomy,” a series of 72 plates, with notes 
and index, by Sir Robert Stawell Ball, Royal 
Astronomer of Ireland; “The Handy Volume 
Atlas of London,” a series of 64 maps, with 
notes, compendium, directory, and complete 
index; “Atlas of Modem Geography,” new 
and enlarged edition ; “ Patent Revolving 

Orrery,” uniform with Philip’s Revolving 
Planisphere, for finding the position of the 
various planets for every hour in the year, in¬ 
vented and patented by J. G. Parvin. 


Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co.’s Announcements. 

“ Life of Gustave Dore,” by the late Blan¬ 
chard Jerrold, with 138 illustrations from 
original drawings; “Events in tho Taeping 
Rebellion,” being reprints of M8S. copied by 
i General Gordon, with introduction and notes 
by A. Egmont Hake; “ Tho Great Buddhist 
Temple of Mahitliodhi at Gaya,” by Sir 
Alexander Cunningham, with illustrations by 
W. Griggs; “The Life and Teachings of 
Mohammed; ” or, the Spirit of Islam, by Syed 
Ameer Ali; “ The Campaigns in Virginia, 

1861-62," by T. Miller Maguire, with 5 maps. 

New Editions. —“ The Region of Eternul 
Fire ” : an account of a journey to the petroleum 
region of the Caspian in 1883, by Charles 
Marvin, with portrait and illustrations; “ Other 
Suns than Ours ” : a series of essays on suns— 
old, young, and dead, with other science glean- 
' ings, by Richard A. Proctor, with illustrations; 
" With the Harrises, Seventy Years Ago,” by 
the late Rev. G. R. Gleig; “ Memoirs of a 
Griffin ” ; or, a cadet’s first year in India, by 
Captain Bellow, illustrated. 


Messrs. Whittaker & Co.’s Announcements. 

New Volumes of the. Library of Popular 
Science. — “ Light,” by Sir H. Trueman Woods ; 
“The Plant World, its Past, Present, and 
Future,” by G. Massee; and later volumes on 
Geology, Mineralogy, and Chemistry, by A. J. 
Jukes Browne, Dr. Hatch, and T. Bolas. 

New Volumes of the Specialists’ Series. —“ The 
Alkali Makers’ Handbook,” by Drs. Lunge 
and Hurter; “ The Dynamo,” by C. C. Hawkins 
and J. Wallis ; “ Lightning Conductors and 
Guards.” by Prof. Oliver J. Ix>dge ; “ Electric 
Light Cables and the Distribution of Electricity,” 
by Stuart A. Russell; “ The Artificial Production 
of Cold,” bv H. G. Harris ; and “ The Drainago 
of Habitable Buildings,” by W. Lee Beardmoro. 

New Volumes of the Library if Arts, Sciences, 
Manufactures, and Industries. —“The Practical 
Telephone Handbook,” by J. Poole; “ Electricity 
and Magnetism,” by W. Perren May cock; 
“The Optics of Photography and Photographic 
Lenses,” by Traill Taylor; “ The Art and Craft 
of Cabinet-making,” by D. Denning; “In¬ 
duction Coils,” by G. E. Bonney; and “ Photo¬ 
graphic Processes and Appliances,” by Traill 
Taylor. 

A revised and enlarged edition (the fourth) of 
“The Working and Management of an English 
Railway,” by Mr. Findlay ; “ The Working and 
Managcmentof a Transatlantic Steamship,” with 
a retrospect of the trade, by A. J. Maginnis; 
“Colliery Lighting by Electricity,” by Sydney 
F. Walker; “Town Lighting by Electricity,” 
by the same ; and “ A Guide to Electric Light- 
ing,” by 8. R. Bottone. 

New Volumes of the Minor Arts and Industries 
Series. —“ Leather Work” and “ Repousse,” by 
Charles G. Lei and. 


SELECTED FOREIGN ISOOKS. 
GENERAL literature. 

Baumann, O. Usambara u. seine Nachbargebiete. Berlin: 
Renner. 1*2 M. 

KRKVRNnF.Ro, G. Theodor K«imer. Ein Lobens- u. Charak- 
terbild. Dresden: Ehlermann. 2 M. 10 Pf. 

Labanca, B. Carlomagno nell'arte cristiana. Studio storico- 
eritico. Borne: Loebcher. 4 fr. 

Vincknt, H. Les 22 Annoes du PAre Tasse a Chamronsse en 
Dauphin^. Grenoble : Barutier. 3 fr. 60 c. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Libri Josuae et Judieura. Textum masoreticum accura- 
tissime expreesit, e fontibus masorae varie illustravit, 
notis criticis illustravit S. Baer. Leipzig: B. Taueh- 
nitz. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

HISTORY. 

PniLippsoy, M. Histoiro du lutrne do Marie Stuart. T. 1. 
L’Avt>ncment de Marie. Paris: Bouillon. 6fr. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Hillkl, F. Die Nominalbildungen in der Mischnah. 
Frankfurt-a-M.: Kautiinann. 1 M. 60 Pf. 


The servant, looking out of the door, or through 
a peep-hole in it, or a window above it, says to 
the caller ‘ ‘ (come) up to tho door (spbi Tip eipsin), 
hither (is £>8f),” or “(come) nearer to the door 
(rpbs ri/n di’f-Tin f.') here (o>5.).” 

The change of <1 (MS.) to tis (R.) in 5 is an 
arguable matter, which for the present at least 
I pass no opinion on. But what about iooon 
and Him on in 4 ? Did Threissa and Gullis 
accentuate it differently ? 

(3) The dialogue proceeds : 

Tt/AAi* 

I. 5. Ti/AAfs, r] 4 , t\aivfoo$ fxfiTtip’ 

6. & 77 ’«iAo#' tv5ov MrjTp'i^T] wapovodv /if. 

®p(i'TO a 

7. KaA«7 TIS* 

MTjrpixv 

tcriv TuAA/r, ap./xla Tt/AAiy. 

8. arpttpov t t, SodAtj* tIs <rb putip c 4\Ot7v, 

9. ruAA/y, wpbs i)pi4a\ ; ri <rv Otbs wpbs avdpu- 

wovs ; 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

NOTES ON IIERO(n)dA8. 

I. 

Oxford : Sept. 13,1891. 

I have just begun to read Hero(n)das in 
Dr. Rutherford’s “ first recension,” with Mr. 
Kenyon’s transcript of the original MS. Unless 
the contrary is stated the text printed in these 
notes is Dr. Rutherford’s: him I designate by 
R., Mr. Kenyon by K., Liddell and Scott by 
L. and S. 

( 1 ) ^ M-qTptxv 

I. 1. Qpu<ra\ iparrau tV Ovprjv tis* ovk oipti 
2. if t is wap * rj/xias bypoixtiji Ijuft ; 

The MS. has not but vu'w, which is 
perfectly right. MetrichG thinks that the 
caller may be a servant or messenger from 


I would print 7 thus: 

MriTptxv 
7. koA u tis ; 

epfitraa 

fariv TyAAb. 
yir)Tpi X T} 

aupla Ti/AAfj ; 

(4) Presently Gullis speaks of her old age. 
MCtrichc tells her not to falsely accuse Time, 
for there are other people too whom age loves 
to grip by the throat. Gullis rejdies : 

I. 19. olMaivf ravra • rrji vtocTcpys v/mv 

20. wpAatanv &AA’, ov tovto • frij trf 0(ppT)itrn* 

21. dAA’ & TtKvov , k6(Tov tiv fjSr] xVP a w *‘J 

22. XP^vov, fx6vi) Tpiixovtra r^v fila* Koir-qv; 

23. ov yap eis Afyvwroy tardAi) Mdu/bpis 

24. b(K * fiVi pvqvts kol»54 ypdfifia <roi wcjiwtt, 

25. AAA* 4KA4\rj(TTai, 

On 19 and 20 R. has the notes u Young 
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women can do better than banter.” “ Do not 
excite yourself.” But I find on turning to K. 
that the MS. has no punctuation, and reads 
Otppnvn, and I submit that the following is 
better: 

19. mAAau'f TavTa rrjs vtwTtyps vpTv 

20. Ttpiata tis* aAA’ oil tovto pi] at Otpppip. 

“Ah, chaff! That’s the privilege of you 
younger women. But that won’t warm you ” 
—the last words being a reference to the pia 
tcolyi) or to Handris’s unfeeling silence, or to 
both. 

(5) In I. 35, K. gives . vat, but R. 

restores ly6 5' &v, olpai, without note. If the v 
is certain, it does not seem likely that so com¬ 
mon a word as olpai was miswritten oivax 

(0) In I. 37-8, for the hot ovv a natts . 

of K., we have Bdaaov A hotis y vpaaa. How 
did 0ACCON get corrupted into KATOT N 't And 
why on earth not Stir' oiv Aijatis yppaaa y 

(7) 1.41. , . ipvs ptijs hr’ aynipps 

42. iHoarixpa' Spuouaa. 

But K. says that at the beginning of 42 the 
MS. has a gap and aAps. and Mr. Hicks 
has restored ovk aa<pa\ns, which K. adopts. 
Now, if the MS. dues read AAHC, Mr. Hicks’s 
emendation is certain: if it reads TXHC, why 
does R. not say so ? 

(8) I. 55. &9iKros iwv KuOppps' ij Vf aipppyis. 

But K. prints the MS. as aflner . . . KoOppipv 
aipppyis. I suggest 

AOiktos is KvOpptpv aipppyis. 
i.e., a virgin stone for the graver Love. 

(9) I. 56. IStiv at KaO ’ 55 by Tpy M iar)% 

But the MS. has )8w y at KaOoSu r t; v util pi , and 
I submit that KaOiStp (see L. and S.) is the 
correct reading, and that rps has no need to 
be changed into rh’-. 

(10) I. 59. aAA d ptu KaraKAaitt 

60. Kaf a’ ctyitaA 

R. adds: “ Has your name ever on his lips.” 

" ayiaAl(n * &uaitaAt((t.” Now, L. and S. give 
neither ayKaAifa nor ayasaAlfa but they do give 
iyxaA i(opw (“lift up in the arms”), tyaytaM&pai 
( take in one s arms”), aud oaayKaAhpo (“ clasp 
m the arms ”); and if I accepted R.’s reading, I 
should suggest it to mean “and clasps your 
fancied image.” 

But the MS. reads not /ecu <r’ but /fair, and X 
believe that the true reading is 

# i\\d fx 61/ KaTan\aiti 

K$T kyxaA 


“but first he weeps over (before) me and then 
embraces me.” 

(11) I. 61. Aaa 2) tIkvov fxoi Mrjrpl^rj fxlav Tairrjv 

•62. afxaprlrjv 5 6s‘ rf} Ottp KarApTr)<rov 

66. afCDVTT)v 

Gullis is trying to persuade MOtrichr to be 
faithless to her husband. The MS. has 
Mvrpixv;, with the last letter cancelled. I do 
not quite know how R. would construe his 
reading, but I prefer M prAxp, and construe 
, allow Metriche this one fault,” i.e., do not 
fo .bid yourself this one faux. pas. 

(12) In I. 66, Gullis continues in tho MS.: 

“XtloBljn fl€V (plAfU (T f 

“ nersuaded of me—I love thee,” i.e., and 
would not give thee bad advice. For jm'0«oflai 
•vith the gen. L. and S. refer to Herodotus, 
Eunpides, and Thucydides: true, that is in 
the sense of “ obey,” but why should it not 
also take the so-called poetical genitive of 
agency, in its original sense of “be per¬ 
suaded ” ? Mould anyone imagine that anyone 
else would alter the MS. to atiaOprl por tpiAti at ? 
Yet this is what R. has done. 

(13) 1- 7-1. x u Ai;y 5’ icl Ztiv iruAov i^twaiOfiOpy 

J1. kuI rrjs Ovpps rbv oiibbv ixOpbv py tioQai. 

I suppose this means “ I was taught that a 
lame girl should always consider even the 
threshold of the door an enemy.” 


But the MS. reads not naAov HttaibiiOpy, but 
XioAov f^tTrmbtvaa, with xtv'Aov seemingly cor¬ 
rected to xa-Aa. R., for the first time stating 
and defending one of his changes, says “The 
corruption of ltt*aibtl0pv is of course due to the 
iirtiKovoa at the end of the preceding line.” I 
prefer to think that a letter has been lost at 
the end of tltnaibtuaa and another at the 
beginning of it, and that we ought to read 

X»A hv 8’ A«1 $t?v ya : Aa p' i^twaibtvaas 

“ And you taught mo that a lame woman must 
always halt,” i.e., literally, that lame paces are 
always necessary to a lame woman. I suggest 
that x u fv v «1 5<iV x»Aa is a proverb (perhaps 
given in condensed form) meaning that lame 
people must not act as if they were not lame; 
and I take the application of the proverb to 
be that women arc born tied to tho house, and 
must not go running about. 

I have, however, no firm confidence in 
xuiAi p' /ttaaittvaa, ■ but if the last stroke of 
xflAAM wero lost in one of the fissures so fre¬ 
quent in papyri, the next scribe might quite 
easily miscopy XflAON ; and till we can be sure 
of a satisfactory sense let us change the MS. 
as little as possible. I am at a loss to know 
what sense R. finds in his reading ; for he gives 
no construe, but says, “71. I do not know 
if this proverb and tho following are found 
elsewhere.” What is “ the following ” ? Does 
he take 72 as a separate proverb, aud docs he 
construe xo>A)]v Stty tuKov “ to tie up a lame 
filly .' If so, he can hardly have persuaded 
even himself of his emendation. 

(14) In I. 75 aira 77 [f]AAf, which K. gives as 
the doubtful reading of the MS., docs not need 
to be cl anged to R.’s a-aanti p f . Metriche tells 
Gullis not to bring her for tho future stories 
which are unfit for virtuous young wives. 

(15) I. 87. Tjbioy olvjy, 1’uAAls, oil wnrpdaKti -as. 

K. gives the MS. reading for the last two words 
as w€ SO read TftirooKfv ti s, 

(16) I have not read beyond the first poem, 
and much of that only hastily. But my eye 
has been caught by a note of R. on 

III. 95. *ai aiS as If ill 

96. ipipova' okoii ptv CTMnOAflAEnHAETNTA 

97. at (hat vapaQAiwaiai ris ipiaijaty. 


R. says It is tempting to take avpwobw as a 
corruption of nvp*tSi, and to regard the 51 
apthuvra as desperate; but there U nothing 
wrong with a formation aupaous, and perhaps 
we should read avp-woV wh Tnjbuvya ‘ thus all 
athrob with feet fast-bouud.’ ” 

Certainly the letters should be divided as 
suggested,^ but mj5i ivra does not mean “all 
athrob,” it means “ jumping.” A person 
tightly fettered can hardly run or walk at all, 
but is quite able to jump, and many a sack- 
race is won by jumping. 

But, as to changing rriStuvra to xriSaWa, or 
viKiwv in I. 51 to vutav, why should not jri/Vo and 
vtKfu be dialectal variants ’? 

The methods by which the text of the “ first 
recension ” has been constructed are methods 
followed by many eminent Hellenists in the past 
and by some in the present. But if they arc 
followed to the end of time they will not give 
us one single trustworthy Greek text. 

El AVA R]) W. B. NICHOLSOX. 


Trinity College, Dublin : Sept. 14,1891. 

I send these slight suggestions on Herondas : 
TV. 15 (Rutherford): 

f«l rt£x’ by 0ovv f) i uvnp(vr\v x r xpty 
iroAAfj <pop'lVT ), KotiK &A(KTOp', li)Tp\ (SiV 
yovawv iirouv/xtada ras aWi/^fra'. 

Read inrp' and remote the stop. “I would 
have offered an ox or pig as a reu-ardfur cure.” 

vvv piv a' itpiiam iral «x« rijr Xiptv rairije 
rV oiiSiv iaeov 1) BarvAAiSa aripya. 


Read *a! tx e rljr x^P‘P rairp. “ I will let you 
off for the present, and you may thank this 
girl’s intercession for it.” 

VI. 24: 

M roirovs Tout yAvKtos iptAp Mrprpot. 

Ofovs is not, I think, to be understood after 
y Aunt as. Cj. the Cyclops in Theocritus (I am 
obliged to quote from mernoiy): 

oh r by ipbv rby tv a yAvKvv $ woOdpijpt. 

Here Coritto swears by “her precious eyes.” 

_ _ A. P. 

Trinity College, Oxford: Sept. 5,1891. 

I. 9. Perhaps «[a>ilfn]r. 

I. 73. For pT]St tv <piAp, read pvbiv tiupixis. 

II. 3. Perhaps the last word may be tipvv. 

II. 10. [^eTejor. 

II. 13. Perhaps ^Atow Seeror ends the line. 

III. 71. Fov pp pp iKinuai read pp p’ ixtrcow. 
The line might then run : 

AdpapiaKt pij p iKfTtdoi, w pis at Twv M ivabey. 

III. 79. Putting a note of interrogation after 
Koaas poi, the rest of the line might bo read as 

8ij 5’ ir f €« rtret 
<p<ptiv, k.t.A. 

F. W. Hajll. 


SEXJEltLI AND SAMA’l.LA-I.AND. 


Weston-guper-M»ie: Sept. 14, 18)1. 
In tho last number of The Babylonian and 
Oriental Record, Mr. Boscawen gives some 
account of the discovery at Senjerli of inscrip¬ 
tions both Hittito and Assyrian. The German 
committee is at work in earnest, and the results 
are already highly important. My objtct, 
however, is to draw attention again to those 
interesting cross-lights which Egypt and 
Assyria throw on this North Syrian region. 

An inscription of Pan-ammu, kiug of 
Sam’alla ( t . Tiglath-Pileser III., b.c. 745-727), 
found at Senjerli, appears to identify the ruined 
city with the state of Sam’alla, well known in 
Assyrian annals. Now in the North Syrian list 
of Thothmcs III. tho name No. 314 is Sam’alua, 
which in 1885 I identified with Sama’alla, 
comparing the proper name of a prince in the 
Hittite confederation against Rameses II., 
Samalsa, which Lenormant had assimilated with 
the same local name [Les Oriy. III., 275). 
Those who will now take the trouble to com¬ 
pare this Karmik List with the best maps (Rey 
and Blanckenhorn) will see how curiously the 
names from 306 to 315 appear to belong to the 
same north-west comer of Syria towards 
Cilicia. 

(306) , Aibre, I would compare with Abrie, the 
Assyrian way of writing the name of the Afrin 
river. 

(307) Qarmatia must, I think, bo the ancient 
place Karamata (as Ainsworth writes it), or 
Karamat (Barker), or Karamud (Sachau). To 
the west of tho little place Karamata-Khan, 
Sachau saw at about half an hour’s distance on 
a height the ruins of a groat town of antiquity, 
which commanded the Bclan Pass descending 
to the Amq Plain, whose name next follows. 

(308) Amiij-u (plural). Major Couder sug¬ 

gested that this was “ the present Umk plain, 
near Antioch.” The Assyrians called it Unqi, 
the great Amyces Campus, “ the corn-store of all 
Syria.” I trace the ancient form of the name 
in Ameuk-Keui, a place in the plain, and, I 
think, in Amgu-[li], the name of a small river 
and a mount to the east of the plain. Dr. 
Neubauer notes as a remarkable Arabic form 
in the Talmud applied doubtless to 

this very region. It appears to bo very ancient 
(Orny. du Talmud, p. 53, note). There is 
also Amik-li in the valley of the Afrin, further 
north towards Cyrrhns. 

The next name (309) is Kalsel, which seems 
to be the mountain mass Kizil Dagh, north- 
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■west of Antioch. As so frequently, this seems 
to be the survival of a very ancient name, 
taken as a modem Turkish one. 

No. .'HO is A uma ia, which, I fancy, maybe 
the celebrated place Imma in the same plain, 
on the way to Aleppo, whose name, as that of 
the whole inclusive district, next occurs (311), 
Khalehu. 

Then comes (312) Piaur, literally Piaun-r. 
Lenormant proposed Piuara in Pieria; but, as 
the » sign is only used to strengthen the r, I 
think it may be taken as the name of the 
mountain region Pieria itself, north of the 
outlet of the Orontes, now called Jebel Musa. 

Then follows (313) Aurema. Ainsworth says 
that the ’Umk plain is called “ sometimes the 
Umkof Uerem ” (.1 ssyria, &c., p. 21)9). This would 
seem to be the identical name. There is Uriim- 
Keupri, south of Kyrrhus, in the Afrin valley 
also, and this is in the general direction towards 
Sam’alia land, which itself next occurs as (311) 
Samdlua; and our group ends with (315). 
Akama, which occurs in the Mohar’s travels 
(Brugsch, Geog. Jiisc. II. 44) as the mountain 
of Akama. At present Akma Dagli is the name 
of a western block of the Amanus mountains, 
from five to six thousand feet high, as Barker 
says ( Lares and Penates). The name perhaps 
extended to the whole Amanus range in those 
old times, but at any rate it would seem to be 
the same. 

Next to this group of local names dependent 
on Aleppo the Karnak List takes us to the 
Euphratean region. But it is worth while to 
go back farther than our starting point to No. 
292, which Prof. Maspero long ago proposed to 
identify with Dolikhr in Kommagene (Assyrian 
Kummukb). The Egyptian name 292 is Talekh 
or Dalikh ; the place is now Diihik, north of 
’Aintab, if it be Dolikhe. 

Taking the whole of these Egyptian data 
together in regard to the new information from 
Senjerli, how striking is the testimony to the 
interest of such explorations and studies ! 

But may we not add a query on the present 
name, Senjer- [li] ? The last syllable is just a 
Turkish suffix of locality. And may not 
Senjer [Senger] be compared with the name of 
Sangara the king of the Hittites of Karkemish, 
associated with Khanu of Samalla and others 
in the war against Shalmaneser ? Perhaps 
the name of some Sangara remains among these 
old ruins. 

Henry George Tomkins. 


Mr. Tomkins’s identifications of the names 
of places both in Palestiue and in Northern 
Syria given by Thothmes III., at Karnak, will 
be published in the next volume of the Pi-curds 
of the Past. The names of the places in Palestine 
have been collated with the originals by Mr. 
Wilbour and myself, with the result that in some 
cases we have been able to make important cor¬ 
rections in the published list. 

A. H. Sayce. 


ANANDIBAI. 

London : Sept. 22, 1891. 

Permit mo to correct a statement made by 
the reviewer, in last week’s Academy, of Mrs. 
E. F. Chapman’s Sketches of Some Distinguished 
Indian Women. In giving a wise “word of 
warning” with regard to the need of care on 
the part of Western reformers, lest, under the 
cover of medical aid or Zenana visits, they 
should interfere unfairly with religious or 
social customs, your reviewer instances Dr. 
Anandibai’s experience as a case in point. He 
says that she “abandoned her husband, wont 
to the United States, became a Christian, 
graduated as a physician, and died before she 
was thirty.” Now, Anandibai did not change 
her religion, as Mrs. Chapman, relying on her 


biography by Mrs. Dali, shows in the following 
passage : 

“ Before leaving India she bad told her own people, 
‘ I will go to America as a Hindu, and come back 
and live among my people as a Hindu.” And this 
brave resolve she carried out unflinchingly. Sho 
wore her native dress, refused to eat anything 
but the vegetable food allowed by her religion, and 
endeavoured in every way that was possible, during 
the whole period of her residence in the States, to 
conform to the customs of her people.” 

Nor can it be said that she abandoned her 
husband. It was at first planned that they 
should both go to America, but this could not 
be managed on account of the expense. 
Anandibai therefore made the voyage alone, 
with her husband's consent; but he succeeded 
after a while in joining her, and, when she had 
graduated, they returned together to India. 
Her health had, however, given way, and she 
died when sho was not quite twenty-two. 

E. A. Manning. 


SCIENCE. 

PHILOLOGICAL HOOKS. 

Synopsis of Old English Phonology: being a 
Systematic Account of the Old English Vowels 
and Consonants, and their Correspondence in the 
Cognate Languages. By A. L. Mayhew. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) Mr. Mayhew’s 
confession that “ there is nothing original in 
this book,” is substantially true so far as the 
matter is concerned, because his object has 
been to include only such results as have been 
accepted by philologists of authority. The plan 
of the work, however, is novel, and is very 
well conceived. The book is divided into 
two parts. The first part treats of the relation 
between the Old English sounds and thoso of 
the cognate languages; the second part is 
concerned with the representations of Old 
English sounds in modern pronunciation and 
spelling. Mr. Mayhew confines himself to the 
tabulation of correspondences, and does not 
attempt to account for the varieties in the 
development of one and the same original 
sound, or to distinguish between the 
phenomena due to phonetic law and thoso 
produced by analogy ; but the volume is an 
excellent repertory of the facts which it is the 
province of phonology to explain. In the 
nomenclature of languages, and in the notation 
of primitive Indogermanic sounds, the system 
of Brugmann is generally followed ; the most 
noteworthy deviations being that the desig¬ 
nation “ Old Bulgarian ” is substituted for 
“ Old Church Slavonic,” and that the palatals 
are denoted by k and g without any diacritic. 
The work has been carefully executed, and there 
are but few details with which we should be 
disposed to find fault. The Sanskrit hCtrdi- is 
(after Kluge) given as one of the forms of the 
indogermanic base herd-. This would have 
been better omitted; in the present state of 
knowledge the correspondence is, to say the 
least, doubtful, and in the absence of any 
comment, the student is likely to be perplexed 
by the irregularity in the initial consonant. 
In enumerating the various etymological 
values of Old English final -e, Mr. Mayhew 
forgets to mention that it represents a Germanic 
-»- in noun stems like wine (from * wini-z ). 
The word hot sere, ba-zere , “Baptist,” is 
erroneously stated to owe its form to associa¬ 
tion with ba-'S; it is almost certainly derived 
from the Old Irish corruption of baptizare —a 
point which is of some interest historically. 
We have observed some misprints : the italic d 
several times appears as a (a kind of mistake 
which is very difficult to detect in proof); on 
p. 184 the Gothic gatniran is printed gatafran, 
and the word is omitted in the index. The 


book is one which every student of English 
philology ought to possess. 

Miss Laura Soames’s Introduction to Pho¬ 
netics (Sonnenschein) is lucidly and attractively 
written. It contains an elementary sketch, 
accurate in the essential points, of the forma¬ 
tion of vowel and consonant sounds, together 
with an account of the pronunciation of 
English, French, and German. With regard to 
English, the writer takes as her standard the 
pronunciation of educated natives of South- 
Eastern England. The phonetic notation em¬ 
ployed for English, without aiming at great 
minuteness of analysis, is good enough for 
most practical purposes, and has the meiit of 
being easily understood, no diacritics being used 
except the circumflex. For French and German 
distinct symbols are adopted; but to students 
who already know something of those 
languages these will present no great difficulty. 
In French phonetics Miss Soarnes follows the 
guidance of M. Paul Passy, and in German 
that of Prof. Vietor—both very good authori¬ 
ties. The author has courageously attempted 
to grapple with tho very difficult question of 
the pronunciation of the foreign words which 
occur in English speech. To give the true 
foreign pronunciation to such words, when 
they are used in an English sentence, is difficult, 
and has an unpleasantly pedantic effect; on 
the other hand, to pronounce them strictly 
according to the English values of the letters 
would be to render them often unrecognisable, 
and would produce a very grotesque impression 
on the hearer. In practice most people adopt 
some sort of compromise between the two 
methods, though without being guided by any 
fixed principle. Miss Soames’s advice is to use 
the correct sounds of the French nasals, of the 
German ch, and of one or two other letters, 
but in the remaining cases to represent the 
foreign sounds by the English sounds most 
nearly resembling them. In accordance with 
this principle, which seems to be the best avail¬ 
able solution of tho difficulty, she has drawn up 
tables indicating tho pronunciation of the 
foreign words and phrases in most frequent 
use. At the end of the volume are some sixty 
pages of English reading-lessons in phonetic 
notation. On the whole, considered as a 
popular handbook on the subject, Miss Soames’s 
“ Introduction ” may be cordially recom¬ 
mended. 

The latest issues of the English Dialect 
Society are three thin brochures; Ablaut in the 
Modern Dialects of the South of England, by Dr. 
K. D. Bulbring, translated by W. A. Badfaam ; 
Rutland Words, by the Rev. Christopher 
Wordsworth; and A Supplement, to the Sheffield 
Glossary, by S. O. Addy. Dr. Bulbring’s use¬ 
ful Essay is founded mainly on the materials of 
Mr. Elworthy, supplemented from tho works 
of Barnes, and from one or two other sources. 
The writer’s conclusion is that the distinction 
between strong and weak verbs has in the 
South-Western dialects ceased to exist, all 
verbs being now weak, though the inflexional 
d or i is dropped before words beginning with 
a consonant, and the past tenses and past 
participles of some verbs have a vowel change, 
which m certain cases is a relic of the strong 
conjugation. Dr. Bulbring uses the objection¬ 
able, if convenient, term riiekumlaut, which in an 
introductory note Prof. Skoat, by a curious in¬ 
advertence, renders “ back-gradation ” instead 
of “ back-mutation.” The Rutland Glossary 
contains little of interest, except the remark 
that “the final e is pronounced as a sort of 
possessive termination in Prince-feathers, Rose- 
tree, and sometimes Quince-tree.” Many of 
tho expressions given [e.g. “test case,” used in 
its ordinary sense by guardians of the poor) 
have no claim whatever to insertion in a Dialect 
Glossary. Mr. Addy’s Supplement to his 
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Sheffield Glossary, on the other hand, is really 
valuable, though disfigured by some unsound 
etymological speculations. Nearly all the 
words it contains are worth recording, and 
some are of great interest. Ihu-k-lbb: is explained 
as “an annual rejoicing, or expression of 
scorn or contempt, after the death of a person 
who has been disliked.” It seems that, within 
the memory of aged persons now or recently 
living, it was customary at .Sheffield to hold 
“ sports ” on the anniversary of the death of 
any person who was extremely unpopular, the 
games being played as near as possible to the 
house where ho had lived. The disappearance 
of this piece of barbarism will not be regretted 
by the most thorough-going admirer of old 
customs, but the fact that it so recently existed 
certainly deserves to be noted. Perth, energy, 
activity, seems to bo, as Mr. Addy suggests, 
the old English fcrh\>, life (,/ orth-jiut, to which 
reference is made, is unconnected). Mbbjornm 
fat “ the fat in which a pig's intestines have been 
enclosed,” is O.E. mbyrrit, OIIU. miltii/arni. 
Another curious word is dannikim, the name of 
a feast or wake held in some villages near 
Sheffield on Holy Thursday and several suc¬ 
ceeding days. Mr. Addy's ingenious notion 
that the word is an attributive use of Dana-n/u 
(sic), “ Danish kin,” will not be accepted by 
more scientific etymologists. Probably further 
research might disclose the existence of a verb 
from which the substantive is derived; the 
Swedish daulca, “to lounge, pass time,” might 
conceivably bo allied, draft, “ work,” is no 
doubt rightly referred by Mr. Addy to ON. t/riifi, 
“ digging.” In the preface, after acknowledging 
aid from various friends, Mr. Addy’ says : “ I 
need hardly be added that every word not 
actually heard by me, but first suggested by’ a 
friend or contributor, has been verified before 
its admission into these pages.” Such 
conscientiousness uwjhl to be a matter of course ; 
but we fear it is not very common among 
writers of dialect glossaries, and it is satisfactory 
to have Mr. Addy's assurance that ho is alive to 
the necessity of testing his material. 

The English edition of Prof. Cappeller’s 
Sanskrit Dietinnari/ (Lu/.ac) is something more 
than a mere translation of tho German edition. 
It includes the vocabulary of several additional 
texts; many compounds have been inserted 
which are not given in the Petersburg lexicons ; 
and some improvements have been made in 
the arrangement. The errors enumerated by 
the reviewer in the Academe have for the 
most part been corrected, though a few still 
remain. As might be expected in a book 
printed abroad, there are some literal misprints 
in the English words, but we have not observed 
anything seriously misleading. In the Sauskrit 
ty’pc some of the vowel signs have slipped out 
—(.(/., the u in some words on p. 120. The 
book is certainly tho cheapest, and, for a 
beginner, in some respects the best, of existing 
Sanskrit-English dictionaries. 

We have received tho first two numbers 
(pp. 191) of the new journal Indoe/ermanis'hi 
Farsrhmujrn (Strassburg: Trtibuer), edited by 
Karl Brugmann and Wilhelm Streitberg. 
Although the general feeling in this country 
is that the number of German philological 
periodicals is already embarrassingly great, 
Herr Trubner’s new venture will be cordially’ 
welcomed on account of the distinguished 
reputation of its editors. The numbers before 
us are full of interesting matter. H. Hirt 
contributes the first instalment of a highly 
original series of investigations “Vom sclilei- 
fenden und gestossenen Ton in den Indoger- 
manischen Rprachen," which are sure to call 
forth an animated controversy’. R. Schmidt dis¬ 
cusses various points of Celtic grammar. Prof. 
Streitberg has a notoworthy article on the 
accented sonant nasal, in which he attempts to 


reconcile the conflicting views on this subject. 
Prof. Brugmann contributes a number of 
etymological suggestions, the most interesting 
being, perhaps, that relating to r/arisus, which is 
explained as formed from a prehistoric * gar idea 
on the analogy of visas from ridco. Another sug¬ 
gestion, that £fVot (from *{<Vfo!= ‘(//is-c/iicim) is 
cognate with its Germanic synonym 'gasti-z 
(English jim/), is not new, but the author 
adduces some considerations tending to show 
that tho conjecture is better supported by 
analogy than has hitherto been supposed. The 
longest article, “ Ueber Sprachriehtigkeit ” 
(00 pp.) is partly a translation, partly 
an adaptation, by A. Johansson, of Noreen’s 
masterly’ essay published in Swedish a few 
years ago. The writer’s contention is that, as 
the purposo of language is tho expression of 
thought, the “correctness” of a word, a 
grammatical form, or a construction is to be 
measured by the degreo in which it fulfils this 
end, and not by’ its conformity to usage or 
historical precedent. This is in essence a sound 
doctrine; but it may bo objected that the virtue 
so justly insisted upon is not “correctness,” 
but something higher, to which “ correct¬ 
ness” ought to give place. The translator has 
replaced the Swedish illustrations by’ German 
ones, which aro felicitously chosen. The other 
articles of importance are one on 'Ifa and its 
supposed cognates, by E. Maass, and a first 
instalment of “Arica,”by Chr. Bartholomae. 
The prospectus does not say at. what intervals 
the journal is to appear; but it is stated that 
five Ilrfti are to form a volume, anti that with 
the second or third and fifth JJift will be given 
a number of the Anzebpr far 1 nduyermanisrht 
S/irach- und Alttrtumshuude, edited by Prof. 
Streitberg. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE CELT-IBERIANS. 

Oxford: Sept. 1, IXU. 

The enclosed letter to me from a man 
who has often favoured tho Academy with 
interesting contributions is too valuable for mo 
to keep, so I hasten to offer it to you 
for publication. At tho same time I promise 
to bear in mind Mr. Webster's friendly warning 
not to attempt to identify Piets and Basques 
too closely together. lie would not object, 
however, to my supposing them as nearly 
related to one another, as Latins, Teutons, and 
Celts are held to bo related within their own 
Aryan family. That is all I wished to imply. 
I believe Piets and Iberians to have belonged 
to one and the same family, which I have ven¬ 
tured to call Ibero-Pietisli. How nearly related 
Piets and Iberians may prove to be is a matter 
for future research. I hope ere long to write 
on that question. 

JonN Rites. 


Bare, liatbpa I’) rcntVs. 

May I venture to send you a few remarks 
made not by way of controversy, but of com¬ 
mentary on the extract from your Rhind 
lectures which appeared in the Academy of 
August 1 ? 

I quite agree with you in a pre-Aryan 
occupation of Western Europe, and that tho 
Iberi, and probably’ the Basques, formed part 
of that popidation. But it appears to me that 
too much stress is laid on tho homogeneity’both 
of the race and civilisation of pre-Aryan 
Europe. These, it seems to me, may have been 
comparatively as different as those of the Aryan 
races of Europe were until lately. The physical 
peculiarities and civilisation of the pro-Aryan 
races in earlier Europe may have been as 
distinct as the physical peculiarities of the Latin, 
Teutonic, Celtic, and Slavonic races in Aryan 
Europe are to-day. As examples of pro¬ 
bable, or possible, differences in civilisation 


I would mention the Etruscan civilisation 
(which I take to have been of a type analogous 
to that of tho Accadian, or the Egyptian); 
that of tho Iberian Turdetani as described by 
Strabo; and the inferior civilisation of the 
Ligurians, if indeed these last were pre- 
Aryans. If tho typos of the then con¬ 
temporaneous civilisation were so different, 
may not the physical peculiarities of the 
different tribes and families, groups and 
branches, of this pre-Aryan race have been 
also as different In the extreme North the 
Esquimaux and Lapps may be taken as 
survivals of these pre-Aryan races; but are 
wo warranted in concluding that the whole of 
the Continent, or of the Western half of it, was 
occupied only’ by such tribes, and that there 
were no distinct groups or branches, families or 
tribes, of the pre-Aryan races differing from 
each other as there are in Ary’an Europe of 
to-day '( 

I venture to lay before you some of the 
evidence, founded chiefly on toponymy, which 
suggests that Basque or Iberian tribes did not 
extend greatly beyond the parallel of the 
Adour; and that tho groups or families to the 
north, though they may have been allied (as 
Latins, Teutons, Celts, aro still of the same 
Aryan stock) yet belonged to different branches. 

If we compare tho map of Baetica (Andalusia) 
whether of ancient or modem times with that of 
Southern France, we cannot fail to be struck 
with the number of topographical names which 
resemblo or are identical with one another; 
and this notwithstanding the strong influence 
of Arabic on the toponymy of Moorish Spain. 

I cite a few instances in classical times, 
outside tho present Basque country— 


Jlisj/ania. 

Illiboms 

Iluro 

Andurensis 

Elcmberris 


Gallia Meridionalis. 
Illiberis (Elne) 

Iluro (Olorou) 
Aturenses 
Klimberris (Aueh) 


Calagurris (ou the Ebro) Calagurris (on the 

Garonne) 

Tolosa (hi Baetica or Tolosa (on the Garonne) 

Gaipuzcoa) 

Aturris Adour 

Names of Deities or men in Inscriptions. 

Andero (Matres Tolos- Andere, Basque for 

auae) and compounds woman 
Nescato Nescatcha, Basque for 

maiden 

Iluni Ilhuu, Illtui, Iiluna, 

“ darkness, obscurity, 
dark.” The moon 
which Strabo asserts 
the C'antabri wor¬ 
shipped is Il-arghia , 
the death-light. 

Is it possible to show a like number of names 
(and these aro a few only out of many other 
probable ones) in an equal spaco of country, 
having such a close relation to Basque or 
Iberian toponymy as these names show ‘t 
Some writers, indeed, and these the most 
recent (J. F. Blade, Lts Caserns, a rant b ar 
rtald issenxent cn Novempojndanie: Agen, 1891) 
assert that the French Basques took possession 
of their present country and of Aquitaine 
(Gascony) only’ in the sixth century ; but these 
names appear in writers and in inscriptions 
dating long before that period. 

The evidence appears to me conclusive that a 
people speaking the same language as that 
spoken in Baetica inhabited Southern Gaul in 
early times; but I do not see that there is 
similar evidence for its existence further to the 
north. 

Strabo asserts that the civilisation of the 
Turdetani in Baetica was a comparatively high 
one. Diodorus makes a like remark of the 
Vaccaei. Many of the Iberian tribes used 
writing, struck coins, the effigies on which 
show a certain amount of artistic skill and 
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taste. They have left us some inscriptions, 
and numerous numismatic legends ; though, 
as Strabo remarks, the alphabetic characters are 
not all identical in the various tribes. Strabo 
also witnesses to the existence of an ancient 
literature, now wholly lost. All the classical 
writers speak of their skill in mining, and 
roofs of this have been remarked in old mines, 
oth in Baetica and in Southern Franco. 
Numbers of theso silver so-called Celtiberian 
coins, with legends, have been found at Barcus, 
near Oloron. The civilisation of the Iberian 
tribes in Hannibal’s time was certainly superior 
to that of the Celtic tribes to the north, and a 
like fact may be leduced from Caesar’s account 
of Aquitania. The civilisation of the Iberian 
tribes compared with that of the trans- 
Pyrenean region seems to have been like that 
of the Etruscans compared with that of the 
trans-Alpine peoples in the days of the Homan 
Republic. 

The megalithic monuments of Spain suggest 
a similar conclusion. They are not equally 
distributed over the whole country, but are 
abundant in Western Andalusia, Portugal, 
Gallicia, along the North coast, and in South- 
Western France. The type recalls rather the 
megalithic monuments of Northern Africa than 
those of Brittany and of the British Isles. 
Other megalithic monuments are the so-called 
boars, or bulls, or toros of Guisando, found 
chiefly in ancient Yettonia. D. F. M. 
Tubino, in his Los Aboriycnes Iberie.os, considers 
the Basques and Iberians as identical with the 
fair mountaineers of North Africa, the race 
which is depicted as inhabiting Lybia on the 
Egyptian monuments. Among these people 
numerous megalithic remains are foimd. 

If I can trust my memory, I read in 1847 or 
1848 an ethnological work by Col. Hamilton 
Smith, in which he considered these North 
African people to be Celts, and regarded the 
Celtic invasion of Europe as twofold : one line 
advancing through Central Europe, and north 
of the Mediterranean; the other on the south 
of that sea along North Africa, leaving 
remnants on the way, and entering Spain by 
the Straits of Gibraltar. This I think less 
probable than Tubino’s theory. I believe that 
I see traces of two Celtic invasions in Spain: 
an earlier one, in which the Celts coalesced 
with the Iberians of the centre and east; and a 
later invasion, which has left the more purely 
Celtic names Penne, Pena, Deva, Tamaris, 
Ac., along the North coast. A serious study of 
the Celts in Spain and Southern France is one 
of our great desiderata. The presence of the 
Goths as a ruling and aristocratic caste has led 
to the almost total neglect of the far greater 
ethnological factor of the Celts in Spain. 

I can mention a curious instance of the 
persistence of type in Spain. Some years since 
a large landed proprietor in the south-west 
of La Mancha mentioned to me two villages 
(not contiguous) on his estates, inhabited by a 
fair population, differing widely in manners 
and character from their darker neighbours. 
He asked me if they were Goths. I replied 
that I saw no evidence of the Goths ever 
having been in that district, and that there 
were fair people in Spain who certainly were 
not Goths. Turning to Spruner’s Classical 
Atlas, I And in this district Oreturn German- 
orum. Hiibnerinhis excellent La Aryueo/oyia 
de Esjxiita (Barcelona, 1888) writes thus, p. 1,30: 

“ No se sabe por quo los Oretanos, cuyas ciudadcs 
principales fueron ('as Into y Oreturn , se llamaban 
Gcrmani, segun Plinio (Nat. Hist., ii., { 27), y S u 
ciudad Oreturn Gernmuorum, eegfin Ptolcmco (iii., G. 
b ‘>); pues es indudable que en <4 las nunca hubo una 
guamiciun de auxiliores alemancs. El nombre 
parece indicar misbien el origen ccltico dc aquclla 
gente.” 

So that my contention that they were not 
Goths is correct; but I see no more evidence for 


their being Celts, the Pyrenean and North 
Spanish Celts being darker even than the 
Basques. What people these wore is quite un¬ 
determined, and could be resolved, if at all, 
only by close observation and investigation on 
the spot. 

There is a careful essay on the Geoyrafia, 
Topoyrafia, y Ethuoyrafia <le la Costa Athintica 
'It' Es)ki»h en el Stylo XII., antes tie Jestterislo, 
por Don Salvador Sempere y Miquel (lievista 
de Ciencias Historicas. I., tomo v., 1887, 
Barcelona), in which he contends that the 
Ligurcs inhabited the North Atlantic coast of 
Spain; and that from a mixture with them 
would come the smaller dax-ker Basques, and 
the people of similar type in Central France, 
and in Liguria. I do not consider this at all 
proved; but perhaps it should not be wholly 
lost sight of, nor even the lost Atlantic theory, 
and the possible relationship of the Guanches 
of the Canaries with the Basques. 

What is needed for Spanish archaeology is 
(1) the extensive use of the spade on her old 
deserted cities and sites. The MM. Siret’s great 
work shows what results may be expected; (2) 
a serious attexupt at the decipherment and 
interpretation of the so-called Celtiberian coins 
and inscriptions. A preliminary qualification 
would, of course, be a full and authentic colla¬ 
tion and publication of the inscriptions of all 
kinds, with full information on the locality, 
circumstances of discovery, and of everything 
else which may help to establish the date of 
them. 

The anthropological andcraniological evidence 
does not seem to me to be sufficient to warrant 
the conclusions that have been drawn from it. 

Wentworth Webster. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Messrs. Kegan Pape, Trench, Truhner 
& Co. announce for immediate publication, 
under the general title of “Modem Science,” 
the first four volumes of a new series, edited 
by Sir John Lubbock : The Causes of the Ice 
Aye, by Sir Robert Ball ; The Horse, by Prof. 
Flower; The Oak, by Prof. Marshall Ward; 
and The Laws and Properties of Matter, by Mr. 
R. T. Glazebrook. 

Eyyptian Science, by N. E. Johnson, will very 
shortly be published by Messrs. Griffith, 
Farran & Co. The aim of the work is to give 
in a popular form an account of science as 
cultivated by the ancient dwellers on the Nile, 
founded upon the researches of modem 
Egyptologists, and treated in the light of a 
general introduction to the history of science. 

An Account of British Flies (Diptera) is the 
title of a new work by tho Hon. C. E. Leigh 
and F. V. Theobald, to be issued in quarterly 
parts by Mr. Elliot Stock. It will be copiously 
illustrated by the author. 

Messrs. Masters & Co. will shortly publish 
the Marquis of Bute’s paper contributed to the 
Anthropological Section of the British Associa¬ 
tion, on “ The Ancient Language of the Natives 
of Teneriffe.” 

Two more sections of the Map of the Distri¬ 
bution of the German Itace in Euro/ie, by the 
late Prof. Nabert, have appeared. They include 
the South-western part of tho German Empire, 
a portion of Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, 
Northern Italy, Slovenia, Croatia, and a portion 
of Bosnia. A striking feature is that not only 
are two-thirds of tho Swiss Confederation seen 
to be of German blood, but that even in 
Northern Italy there exists, here and there, a 
remnant of tho Teutonic stock, such as the 
well-known “ Seven Communes.” In Hungary 
the German population clusters around the 
capital, Buda-Pest, and along the course of the 
Danube. The impossibility of arranging states 


in those Eastern regions on tho strict basis of 
nationality appears clearly from the interlacing 
and over-lapping of the most various races, 
both in Hungary and in pax-ts of Austria proper. 
These maps, which are to he followed by four 
more, bear evidence of the most careful and 
conscientious research. They are published by 
Karl Fleming at Glogau, on a large scalo, and 
with colours so well marked that tho facts can 
be taken in at a glance. To the student of 
ethnography they aro invaluable. 


FINE ART. 

Mil. OIINEFA LSCII-RICHTER'S EXCA CA¬ 
TIONS IN CYPllFS. 

At the Anthropological Society of Berlin, as 
well as at the Archaeological Society, Mr. 
Ohnefalsch-Richter recently gave an account of 
his excavations in Cyprus, which he lias pursued 
during more than ten years, and especially of 
his discoveries and finds at Tamassos. He drew 
remarkablo parallels between the customs of 
the ancient and present population of the island. 
A large number of photographs, drawings, 
paintings in water-colours, and original objects 
were exhibited, to illustrate the art and civilisa¬ 
tion of the Cyprus of antiquity. 

The Berlin Philoloyische Wochenschrifl says:— 
“Mr. Ohnefalsch-Richter, well known to our 
readers, particularly by the transmission of import¬ 
ant Cyprian inscriptions which have been com¬ 
mentated by Deeeke and Heister, has earned well- 
deserved fame as an explorer in Cyprian archae¬ 
ology. Through his indefatigable energy, there is 
now before us an extraordinarily rich material 
reaching from the oldest times down to a late 
Hellenic epoch. The Berlin Museum has acquired 
through him a large number of objects in bronze, 
clay, iron, and gold, which represent entire strata 
of civilisation. We expect important scientific 
results from a detailed comparison between Cyprian 
and Trojan antiquities, and we shall continue to 
follow his labours with attention.” 

In these lectures, as well as in articles 
published in the Berlin Nation, Mr. Ohnefalsch- 
Richter has expressed the conviction that there 
was in the island a pre-Hellenic and pre- 
Phoenician popxxlation of herdsmen belonging 
to the Phrygian, that is, Thracian, stock; and 
that pro! ably the inventors of the most 
primitive copper swords were of tho same race, 
the Thracians being repeatedly mentioned in 
tlxo Homeric poems as metal-workers and 
armourers. The Thracians Mr. Ohnefalsch- 
Richter assumes to be of Teutonic kinship. In 
recent numbers of tho Aitsland he has published 
a scries of noteworthy articles on “ Cyprus, tho 
Bible, and Homer.” They are chapters from a 
forthcoming work on “ Eastern Religion in 
Antiquity,” which is to appear in German and 
English. After a series of further lectures, the 
author intends resuming his excavations in 
April of next year. 


CRU1KSIIA NK'S ETCHINGS TO GRIMM'S 
TALES. 

A correspondent sends us the following letter, 
which will interest collectors of Cruikshank: 

“ 283. Hampstead Road, N.W.: Feb. 9,1877. 

“ Sin,—In reply to your inquiry respecting tho 
illustrations to Grimm’s Popular Tales, I beg to 
say that these tales were originally illustrated with 
designs and etchings by my own hand, in 1823 
with 12 etchings and the second volume afterwards 
with 12 etchings. 

“ The original plates were lost for some yeare: 
but a bookseller in ]8<;s, Mr. Camden Gotten, of 
Piccadilly, since deceased, got some ouc to copy all 
these etchings of mine referred to, and he published 
them with my name to each etching, which, of course, 
was a gross imposition on tho public. I strongly 
protested against this, and requested that my name 
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should be removed from the etchings, and that it 
should be stated that these etchings were copied 
from the designs and etchings by George Cruik.shank ; 
and as you state that, in the edition of Grimm’s 
Goblins that you have now my name does not 
appear on them, I presume it has been remored 
from the said etchings by Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus (Mr. Camden Hotten’s successors), and thus 
they state in the title page with “ 24 illustrations 
after George Cruiksliank.” 

“ The original etchings to Grimm’s Tales have 
since been found , and are now in the possession of a 
friend of mine, so that probably they will be re¬ 
published some day or other. 

“ Yours truly, 

“ Georoe Cut ikshank.” 


OBITUARY. 

SIR JOHN STEEIX. 

We regret to record the death of Sir John 
Steell, R.S.A., Her Majesty’s Sculptor for 
Scotland, which occurred in Edinburgh on Sep¬ 
tember 16. 

He was bom in Aberdeen in 1804; but 
when he was about a year old, his father, 
a carver and gilder, removed to Edinburgh. 
Here the son received the best artistic education 
then obtainable in his native country; and he 
afterwards studied at Homo, returning in 18:16, 
when he established himself in Edinburgh. The 
first work that brought him into notice was his 
group of “Alexander and Bucephalus”—only 
a few years ago cast in bronze and erected in 
St. Andrew’s Square—which won the admira¬ 
tion of Cliantrey, and gained a prize of £.50 
from the Board of Manufactures. He was next 
commissioned to execute the colossal statue of 
the Queen which surmounts the front of the 
Royal Institution, a work followed by the 
seated marble statue of Sir Walter Scott, which 
has a place beneath Kemp’s tall Gothic Spire in 
Princes Street, a statue that was frequently re¬ 
produced in various sizes and materials. Among 
his other productions which adorn the northern 
capital are tho equestrian figure of the Duke of 
Wellington, and tho statues of Professor Wilson, 
Allan Ramsay, and the Rev. Dr. Chalmers. In 
1876, on the completion of tho Memorial to tho 
Prince Consort, in Charlotte Square, of which 
he executed the most important figures, he 
wus knighted by tho Queen at Holyrood. Many 
of his portrait busts are distinguished by great 
refinement, and by dignity of style ; among the 
more striking of them may be mentioned tho 
marble busts of De Quincey and David Scott, 
R.S.A., while his bronze bust of the Rev. Dr. 
Guthrie is singularly spirited and effective. 

Sir John’s “ Sir Walter Scott” is stated to 
have been tho first marble statue commis¬ 
sioned in Scotland from a native artist; and he 
was the first who introduced artistic bronze 
casting into Scotland, for he erected a foundry, 
in which not only his own works but also those 
of his brother sculptors were reproduced in 
metal. 

He was one of the artists who, in 1829 
—not 1880, as so frequently stated—joined 
the Scottish Academy (which had not then ob¬ 
tained its charter) from tho Royal Institution ; 
and he acted as a representative of the former 
body on the Board of Manufactures, of which 
he was a member for over forty j ears. To a 
singularly genial and kindly nature, Sir John 
added tho charm of the most courtly urbanity 
of manners; and his venerable face, with its 
aquiline features, fresh rosy complexion, and 
huir and beard of flowing whiteness, was one of 
the most impressive of those habitually visible 
in tho streets of Edinburgh. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The new volume of the Maya-ine of Art, 
which begins with the November number, will 
be signalised by the introduction of a new 
feature—plates in several colours, reproduced 
by chromo-typogravure. 

Mr. J. H. Parkinson —-whom we assume to 
be a colonial artist—has been appointed to the 
directorship of the National Gallery of Vic¬ 
toria. Tho salary is £600 a-year, together with 
a house and studio. 

The collection of the late Signor Morelli, 
which ho left to the public gallery at Bergamo, 
will shortly be exhibited there in two rooms, 
which are being prepared for the purpose. 
Among the Italian painters represented in this 
fine collection are Pisanello, Peselliuo, Botti¬ 
celli, Giovanni Bellini, Borgognone, Beltraftio, 
Basaiti, Cariani, Montagna, Cavazzolu,Moretto, 
and Moroni; and there are also some good 
specimens of the Dutch school. Some thirty 
of the choicest of these pictures have been 
photographed by Sign. C. Marcozzi, Piazza 
Durini, Milan. 

The Brora at Milan has recently been en¬ 
riched by fine examples of Paris Bordone and 
Gandenzio Ferrari. To these have just been 
added a Madonna by Sodoma, belonging to 
his Lionardesquc period and of the finest 
quality; and a magnificent portrait, by Titian, 
of Count Antonio of Porcia. 

The Due d’Aumale has commissioned MM. 
Emile Picot and Germain Bapst to make a 
catalogue of those wonderful treasures of 
Chantilly which lie has recently presented to 
the French nation. 

Projects for art exhibitions, international 
and other, are numerous. There is to be a 
“world's fair” at Chicago, a Russian exhibi¬ 
tion at Paris (perhaps), an “ Exposition 
Historique-Europccnue ” at Madrid to com¬ 
memorate ihe fourth centenary of the discovery 
of America; and, more curious as a sign 
of the times than all, an “Idealist” Exhibi¬ 
tion at Paris, under tho auspices of the Order 
of La Rose Croix du Temple. It is at once to 
be a protest against the profane realism of the 
age, and a grand manifestation of the mystic 
ideal of Latiuity before it is swamped in that 
tide of Slavo-Mongolian barbarism with which 
Europe is threatened. The names of many 
eminent artists are published who are said to 
havo given their adhesion to this strange 
scheme; but one of tho foremost, M. Puvis de 
Chavannes, has complained of the unauthorised 
use of his name. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NOTES. 

Paris: Sept. 21,181)1. 

Wagner’s “Lohengrin” has, at last, been 
given at the Grand Opera; but under such 
critical circumstances that, had it not been for 
the severe police measures taken on the occa¬ 
sion, the performance would, in all probability, 
have como to grief in the same way as did 
M. Lamouroux’s attempt to produce “Lohen¬ 
grin ” at the Eden Theatre five years ago. The 
newspapers have related how once more a few 
hundred brawling ragamuffins and so-called 
“ patriots ” tried to terrorise Paris and prevent 
tho performance. On the occasion of the 
“ Premiere ” the row was in the streets outside; 
on the night of the second performance the row 
was in the theatre itself, but the attempted in¬ 
terruption was soon quieted by tho timely 
appearance of the police. The present writer 
may be allowed to mention that he was one of 
the victims of tho odoriferous vengoanco of an 
anti-Waguerite, who amused himself by throw¬ 
ing small globules of assafoetida on the occu¬ 


pants of the stalls. I have kept one of these 
miniature “stink-pots,” which fell unbroken 
upon my lap, as a souvenir of that eventful 
evening. 

With regard to the performance itself, it was 
almost above criticism; the orchestra, the 
singing, the acting, and the scenery were alike 
admirable. M. Van Dyck, in the part of 
Lohengrin, achieved a genuine triumph ; 
Mme. Caron’s Elsa is a most perfect piece of 
singing and (acting, though at times her voice 
was not quite equal to the strain it had to bear. 
Mme. Fiirens’s fine soprano voice was heard to 
greater perfection in the part of Ortrude than 
in her late creation of the priestess Varedha in 
M. Massenet’s “ Mage.” Unfortunately, her 
partner in villany—Frederick de Telramund 
(M. Renaud)—was unable, from sudden hoarse¬ 
ness, to do full justice to his part. This is 
to be regretted, as M. Ronaud possesses 
a magnificent baritone voice and is a good 
actor. Tho chorus showed a marked improve¬ 
ment on what we are accustomed to hear, for of 
late years the chorus singing has been one of 
the weak points of the performances at the 
Grand Opera. 

Taken in their ensemble, the first two perform¬ 
ances of “ Lohengrin” have been splendid ex¬ 
amples of artistic excellence ; and all French 
music-lovers owe a deep debt of gratitude 
to M. Lamoureux for the talent and persever¬ 
ance he has shown—first, in overcoming the 
many difficulties ho experienced in tho pre¬ 
liminary training of so susceptible a group 
of artists as tho orchestra of the Academie 
Nationale de Musique; and, secondly, in obtain¬ 
ing so perfect an entente between the orchestra, 
the leading singers, and the members of the 
chorus. The result surpassed the most sanguine 
expectations. 

“ L’Herbager,” by M. Paul Harel, was 
brought out at the Odeou on Saturday last. 
The new play is, after the fashion of the time, 
entitled a comedy, though in fact the tragic 
element predominates. I am sorry to add that 
it is sadly wanting in interest and dramatic 
action, though it had been announced with 
great fracas as a masterpiece. La Hanterie, 
the herbagor, is a rich Norman cattle dealer, 
whose only son, Henri, has just been called to 
tho bar; and he has decided in his own mind 
that not only shall his son become a celebrated 
lawyer, but shall marry a young lady of noble 
birth, be elected deputy, and, perhaps, 
in course of time, be called Monsieur lo 
Ministre 1 But Honri loves his cousin Ger¬ 
maine, and limits his ambition to becoming a 
good farmer and the father of a numerous 
progeny in imitation of his uncle Beaufermant, 
who has followed the advice of our old friend 
the Vicar of Wakefield. La Hanterie hates his 
brother-in-law, Farmer Beaufermant, because 
the latter is given to modern innovations in 
farming, professes socialist theories, and 
has a large family; while he himself has re¬ 
mained faithful to old ways and the time- 
honoured precept of the Norman peasant—one 
son and one heir. These two living examides 
of egoism and altruism abuse each other fran¬ 
tically in long' tirades. Beaufermant is given 
to outbursts of patriotic sentiment, which 
was expressed in commonplace language not 
always faultless in prosody. In tho meantime. 
Henri, in despair at not being allowed to marry 
Germaine, rushes off to Paris, where he gets 
into all sorts of mischief. He is on the verge 
of ruin and dishonour when, to the great sur¬ 
prise of every one, spectators included, his 
cholerio old father relents, pays his debts, and 
consents to his marriage with his cousin. Such 
is the common place ending of a play devoid of 
all dramatic interest, which proves once more 
the old truth that a man may write poetry full 
of noble and generous thoughts ana yet show 
himself a bad playwright. M. Harel, the 
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author of “ L’Herbager,” is an innkeeper in an 
out-of-the-way comer of Normandy, whose 
rustic poems have excited great interest in 
literary circles. 

The enterprising manager of the Theatre de 
l’Art, who gave us Jast year M. Habbe’s trans¬ 
lation of Shelley’s “ Cenci,” purposes producing 
in the course of this winter a translation of 
Marlowe’s “ Doctor Faust.” 

C. N. 


MUSICAL PUBLIC A LIONS. 

Cantor Lectures on Musical Instruments , their 
Construction and Capabilities. By A. J. Hipkins. 
(W. Trounce.) These lectures were delivered 
before the Society of Arts in the beginning 
of this year. The first treats of the violin 
family, giving many interesting details respect¬ 
ing modem stringed instruments and their 
“elder cousins” the viols. The difference 
between these two branches was practically 
shown by performances on viols of a “ consort 
of four parts ” by Matthew Locke, and on 
violins, viola, and ’cello of two movements from 
a Haydn Quartet. The second lecture is 
devoted to wind instruments, and the third to 
the organ, pianoforte, and its predecessors. On 
the subject of keyed instruments Mr. Hipkins 
is one of the highest authorities. He recalls a 
curious fact with regard to Beethoven's so- 
called “ Moonlight ” Sonata; it was published 
in 1802 “for harpsichord or pianoforte.” 
Clavecin was, we believe, the actual word used 
in the original edition. The illustrations to 
this lecture were exceptionally interesting. 
Bach’s “Fantasia Chromatica” was performed 
by Mr. Hipkins upon a clavichord, the instru¬ 
ment for which it was composed ; and he also 
played Bach’s “Goldberg” variations on a 
harpsichord with double key-board — most 
probably for the first time in London. 

The Thirties of Tannhiiuser. Translated 
from the German of Arthur Sraolian by 
William Ashton Ellis. (Chappell). This is the 
translation of part of a series of essays which 
appeared in the Bai/reuihcr Taschenbuch early 
this year as a Guide to the then approach¬ 
ing performance of Wagner’s opera at Bayreuth. 
But though the special occasion for which it 
was written is a thing of the past, the Guide 
has lost neither use nor interest. Mr. Ellis in 
his preface justly remarks that it must not be 
looked upon as a" key to a close-shut door.” 
“Tannhauser” can be enjoyed, and to a 
great extent understood, without the aid 
of analysis; but the careful study of 
the work reveals many a detail likely to escape 
notice, especially, as he suggests, “ with the 
ordinary method of operatic presentation.” 
Mr. Ellis reminds us that we do not despise 
aids “ when listening, or preparing to listen, to 
a Symphony of Beethoven.” “ Why, then,” 
ho adds, ‘ ‘ should we contemn them when 
brought before these teeming masterpieces of 
Bichard Wagner, which almost overwhelm us 
with their wealth of thought! ” Wo wish Mr. 
Ellis had not said “ when listening.” He and 
other trained musicians may possibly be able to 
glance at, and derive benefit from, an analysis 
of a work while in the act of listening, but for 
the majority it surely proves a hindrance rather 
than a help; in studying the letter they often 
lose the spirit. If the Popular Concert pro¬ 
gramme books were issued a week ahead, and 
if the habitues of these concerts bought them, 
and by reading, prepared themselves to listen, 
the analyses would prove of still greater service. 
Herr Smolian is an earnest student of Wagner, 
and has thoroughly studied his subject. The 
translation by Mr. Ellis is exceedingly good. 
At the close there is a table of themes, which 
will be found handy for reference. 


Richard Waijner. By Franz Muncker. Trans¬ 
lated by D. Landman, with Illustrations by 
Heinrich Nisle. (Williams & Norgate). This 
is a sketch of the life and works of the Bayreuth 
reformer. The author has sought specially to 
examine the “ being and growth ” of Wagner’s 
art, and to connect his literary works and 
dramas with his life, and with the intellectual 
development of Germany. The book is one of 
great interest. Herr Muncker is an intense 
but intelligent admirer. He points out that the 
idea of the union of the arts was not peculiar 
to Wagner, but common to influential poets 
and philosophers of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries; the development of 
that idea was Wagner’s grand achieve¬ 
ment. He also biings out prominently 
the influence exerted over Wagner by 
various composers, poets, and philosophers. 
That ho was so influenced in no way detracts 
from his genius; it only strengthened his mind 
and helped him to develop his own originality. 
Another point is clearly set forth. Wagner’s 
ideal was the music-drama : but we are 
reminded that he disputed neither tho right of 
existence nor the merits of the separate arts. 
Some over-ardent admirers can see nothing 
outside of music-drama, and speak of Mozart 
and Beethoven as if they had merely paved the 
way for Wagner. They certainly helped his 
artistic development, but they still shine with 
a glory of their own. The essays contributed 
by Wagner to the Baxjreuther Blatter during the 
last years of his life are discussed in temperate 
language. On certain social and religious sub¬ 
jects tho master proclaimed his views some¬ 
what too dogmatically ; and our author justly 
remarks that the essays, in spite of much that 
was valuable, could not meet with general 
approbation. In the brief description of the 
London concerts in 1877, the name of Dr. Hans 
Bichter ought to have been coupled with that 
of Wagner, for to this conductor tho artistic 
success of the festival was principally due. Of 
the English translation of the book we 
cannot speak favourably. Besides many 
positive errors, the sentences are too literally 
translated; the form is therefore clumsy, and 
the meaning often difficult to detect. Wagner’s 
Symphony in C is spoken of as in C sharp ; 
and, again, words usually written with initial 
capital letters have only small ones. There is 
an uncomfortable mistake on p. off. Beferring 
to Wagner’s visit to Loudon in 18o5, it is said 
that ho was “ in constant battle with an ill- 
natured and short-sighted critic ” ; the author, 
we presume, meant “criticism.” The volume 
contains portraits of Wagner, facsimiles of 
the original sketches of tho scenery to the 
“ Nibelungen ” and “ Parsifal,” and two pages 
from the original score of the “ Walkiire.” 


MUSIC NOTE. 

The thirty-sixth annual series of Crystal 
Palace concerts will commence on Saturday, 
October 10. There will be twenty concerts, ten 
before, and ten after Christmas. The following 
novelties are announced :—Overture to A. 
Leschiva’s “Don Juan d’Austria,” Hans Sitt; 
Concert Overture “ Tam o’Shanter,” Learmont 
Drysdale; “ Women and Boses,” a choral 

setting of Browning’s poem, with orchestral 
accompaniment, C. A. Lidgey; Max Bruch’s 
new Violin Concerto; Dramatic Cantata “ Queen 
Hyndc of Caledon,” Hamish MaeCunu; and 
Symphony (No. 3), Sgambati. There will be 
a special Mozart programme on December 5, 
to commemorate the hundredth anniversary of 
the master’s death. Herr David Popper, the 
famous violoncellist, will appear at the first 
concert. Mr. August Manns will, as usual, be 
the conductor. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 248. 

LIFE OF JAMES BOSWELL. 


With an Account of his Sayings, Doings, ami Writings. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A, 

With 4 Portraits. 


is wen ninuiiK-ti, 
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laborious industry.”— Timm. 

*' Mr. Fitzgerald has wiitten two very entertaining volumes. In 
these volumes, in which then* is not a single dull chapter, we have a 

very lifelike picture of ‘ Ilozzy.’*.Mr. Fitzgerald s biography of 

Hits extraordinary man will no doubt find its way into every well- 
apiKimtcd library.”— Manchester Kznnincr. 


Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. (kl. 

LIFE OF 

JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 

By MRS. ALEXANDER IRELAND. 

With Portrait and Facsimile letter. 

“ On the whole. M rs Ir. land's biography is what it ought to be, and 
leaves no loom for compel it->rs."— N/^-'ker. 


2 vols., at all Libraries. 

MISS MAXWELL’S 

AFFECTIONS. 

By RICHARD PRYCE. 

Author of “ Tho Ugly Story of Miss Wetherby.” 


On October S, 3 vols., at all Libraries. 

DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. 

By GRANT ALLEN. 

Author of “The Tents of Sheni,’’ &c. 

On October 16, 3 vols., at all Llbrariea. 

THE SIN OF 

OLGA ZASSOULICH 

By FRANK BARRETT. 

Author of “ Fettered for Life,” <fcc. 

THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGA- 

ZINE. One Shilling Monthly. Contents for October 
NAMELESS. By J. Lawson—THE CUSTOMS of AUS¬ 
TRALIAN ABORIGINES. By C. N. Barham—THE 
TRUE HISTORY of FOl LON and BERTH1ER. By 
Perronet Thompson—THE GRINDSTONE THEORY of 
the MILKY WAY. By J. Ellard Gore, F.H.A.S.— 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, NTH RALIST. By Arthur 
Gayt—JEROME CARDAN. By W. G. Waters-TIIE 
ENGLISH SPARROW. 1. A Sketch. By John Watson, 
F.L.S. 2. For the Prosecution. By Charles Whitehead, 
F.L.M., F.G.S. 3. For the Defence. By Rev. Theodore 
Wood. I. In America. By G. W. Murdoch—TUE 
BALLAD of the HULK. By H. Schiitz Wilson -PAGES 
on PLAYS. By Justin Hnntly M'Carthv, M.P.—SIR. 
WALTER SCOTT as SEEN in his JOURNAL. By 
Sylvanus Urban. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Cs. 

FREELAND: A Social Anticipa- 

TION. By Du. THEODOR HERTZKA. Translated by 
ARTHUR RANSOM. 

“ Or. Hertzka lias a command of narrative, which may attract reader* 

who arc not commonly drawn to the study of economics.Vs a 

social criticism, ‘ Freeland’ contains much that is suggestive, ami in 
many reaped* it is u striking and interesting piece of work. The 
adventures of the pioneering expedition and of the early days of the 
colony are told with vigour ami charm.”— Anli-Jnc>Jiin. 

“ I'r. lU-rtzka is known as an eminent economist, and his romance. 

‘ Freeland,’claims for him a position not eminent merely, but pre¬ 
eminent.The Isa»k discusses in an interesting manner t he prin¬ 

cipal social and economic questions that now occupy the miuds of 
reformers .”—.Vcof*»t«n. 

o • Freeland ’ may be recommended to all who are interested in> 
social questions, and especially to those who indulge in visions of a 
Utopia.There is a L>efoo-liko literaluess in the narrative."—Gtoto 


Crown svo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


LESSONS in ART. By Hume 

NISBET. With 22 Illustrations. 

“Quite one of the best hook* of the kind which we have recently 
encountered is Mr. Ncshit’s ’Lessons in Art,’ a little xolumc filh-tf 
with sound and practical advice, and charmingly illustrated..... -This 
little l»ook possesses distinct merit, and that of a kind which is never 
to* common in popular manuals.”— Si»:->k<,r. 

“ A books winch merits prompt and hearty recognition.Mr. 

NisV-t is himself an accomplished artist, and the book is the outcome 
of long years spent in the attempt t<» teach others the principh-s ami 

laws of painting and drawing.Mr Nisl*et ]*ossesse»* such an 

emiahlc faculty of clear and attractive exposition, that this little book 
is sure t” make its own welcome "—Leeds Mercury. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. (hi. 

TWO GIRLS on a BARGE. By 

V. CECIL COTES. With 44 Illustrations by F. H. 

Townsend. 

** Very happily inspired were those* two girls,' who, instead of going 
'round'tin* world’ by themselves like ’Urthodociu and I,’ chose to 
niak* 1 a holiday in a barge.”— Queen. 

“The incidents of the voyage are amusingly descri1»od, and tho 
experiences of the ‘t-'o girls’ and tlmir attendant cavaliers arc told 
uatura'ly, and «* itli aielnu ss as well as refinement- The illustration* 
scattered through the text leftrct with some cleverness tho humour of 
each passing dilemma or droll exploit "—Leeds Mercury. 
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MESSES. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 

PART I., NOW READY.-Super royal Svo. Each Part Is. net. 


GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 

This W'dl-known hook, of whir/l over 160,000 horr hi m sold since its fi />/ puhlicatietn in 1H74, has teila n its /ifon- os out’ of th* stnneiorel works in the lanyuage, and the ]*nb!isht r-i hot't tong frit 

that o will M test rate d t if it ion would mt • t with o ep nr rol o/i/nnrof. 'I'lia/ have a<:< ordim/l >/, with tin’ ow Aanrc of Mrs. ticf.KN, arran/pd for a writs of pictures drown from authentic ,>«■»#. r*s illnitratimf 
THE A UTS, IStirSTUlES, <• tSTCMES' rof.\S, /iitMESTfr .1 X/> h‘( '» I.ESl ASTKA T AP,t'H!TE< T THE of th> r or ton: grinds dealt wth hy th- historian, which win F- caff., u), 
fny d under the direction c/Mr. J. I). CoOPKii'. An V. > h>u stive series of Pt'lUTIiAl I'S tiF F 1//.\7.'.V7’ PEPSt tXS ii also a feature of th'- scheme, and th > hdd'tdttr* how to thank Mr. 
Gk«»|;*;e 8oiAi:i-', C.B., Dirrrtor of (hr Xatiomil Portrait Unite ry, forth'' calurtlde n**i*foore hr has i/u-en tlom in this dt/>at too nt. The-re will also hr o nmuher of (' t t/A fF ///■,'// AIAI’S inn dr hy 
Mr. Ei> w a it n Stamkokp, and COLOmEh UEPUnltl’t'TIn'sS FPt>M M A X Ekr P f PTS, ILLEMlXATEh V/.s’\’.! f . s\ rr rated in the highest style of t UronvwLUhography. 

Tlo “ ILLl’STliATED SHOUT HISTO It Y" is hand Windy printed in Soper 1,‘oya' Heo, and wil' hr p u , dish m d in about Thirty Monthly Parts. 

THIS 3 MBW YBA.HI-Y VOLUMB. 

Just ready, royal Svo, about Ooo paffea, with .Vto Illustrations, cloth, 8s. 

THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 1891. 

cnntaininy “ Thr Wife?) of Prague” a fanto.tir fair, hy F. M.\UH»X CltAWFOKP, and storks by AltnilRAI.R FoRl’KS. Mrs. Cl.lKKORD, D. ClIRJSTIE Ml RUAY, HknRY Hf.KMAN, and e.tlors. Sketches 
r \t Eton, Ho rrvW, II im hi ‘dt r, o mmol our Public S' hoofs, ond of Haw l Ionic and Fan’s!' y J’a/k, of || > twi.isti r owl 7 • wk' 'ho cy . | hh. r/v, m-d many otto r phn t - of in ft /•».1 no ay the n,uio eons 
■wisi i l/anrons oitirhs way 1" uontimod “ 77<> .Y» w 7’raih Fnions” with many Portraits; an article hy thr BlsHop OK BkOFoF.D Olt “ Working Mr/d.s t'lnhs ” ; on the “ Ensso-Jewixh Immigrant 11 hy the 
Rev. 8. iSlNOF.lt. poems hy A. C. SU'INIU KNE, Lk.WJS MoRRIS, and Al.KItEl* Al’STIN. 


NEW VOLUMES OF “ TWELVE. ENGLISH STATESMEN.” 

Crown svo, a«. «d. curb. 

PITT. By the Earl of Rosebery. [/»»«». 

CHATHAM. By John Morley- 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. By Prof. Beesly. 


M Ht F. It WINIiATK. I! t. 

MAHDIISM and the EGYPTIAN SUDAN. 

the Kim- mid I'roiavKs <■! Malidiir.ui. and «>f 'iil>'i .|uent Kn nt.. in 
Major F R. WINGATE. K.A., D.S.O., Assist.ml Adjutant-General for 
With lo Maps and numerous Plans. Svo, ;:•»*. net. 

% 3 1 »mpiled from official sources, anil li/a/y to hr rtyarded as tin final 
which md'd in the death of (irncrul It union. Thr fullest pmsihli eh tails a 
Kh ai fount. 

.TAMES RFSSKLL T**»WELL. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of JAMES 

E<»\\ELL. \\ itn Portrait and Introduction liv TIP»M AS HUGHES. Ciown-vo, 
4 - / to firm With the oiie-uohnnr nlitions oj'the points of 7'< nnyson, H'o/v/•*!<*' 

A/ottif tv Arnold. 

81K JAMES FIT/..TAMES STEPHEN. 


[WeAt W eek, 
rnnnt of the ,o,npaiyn 
given to tlo fall of 


RUSSELL 

r* «-l. 1 thoetlif. 

rth, Shelhy, and 


THE LATE PROF. F. 1>. MAURH E. 

LINCOLN’S INN SERMONS. By the late Frederick Denison 

MVI'liP'E, M A , formerly Chnphtiu at Lincoln's Inn. 1 u Six Volumes, frown svr*. :te. iBl. each. 
Montlily fiom October. I Vol. I. red/. 

THE BISHOP OF PERRY AND RAP1I0E. 

THE LEADING IDEAS of the GOSPELS. By the Right Rev. 

N I LI.I \ M ALEXANDER, P.P-, Bishop nf Deny ami Raphoc. New Edition, Revised and EnUtr^xl. 
Prow n svo. 

PROF KIRKPATRICK. 

TESTAMENT. Lectures 

....... . . , . Regius Professor of Hebrew, Cambridge. 

Crown svo. 

THE GATE BEAUTIFUL and other'BIBLE READINGS for the 

\ * >U Mi. Crow n Svo,(hi. [Shortly. 

REV. STOPFORP A P.ROOKE. M A. 

SHORT SERMONS. By the Rev. Stopford A- Brooke, M.A. 


... . . r PROF KIRKPATRICK. 

Being an Account of t H E DIVINE LIBRARY of the OLD ' 

'ml St ,,y *■ K'BKPATKH-K. IU». 


HORA: SABBATICA Essays Reprinted from the Sal unlay Review. 

By Sir JAMES FIT/J AMES STEPHEN. Bart. (Robe so. 

By S. H. Butcher, 


REV A. J. CHURCH. 

(Second Series ) By the Rev. A- J- Church. 

l-s'Aort/y. 


PROFESSOR s II. BUTCHER. 

SOME ASPECTS of the GREEK GENIUS. 

M.A., Professor of (Reck, Edinburgh. Clown svo. 

PR. CARL SIlUCIIllARPT. 

DR. SCHLIEMANN’S EXCAVATIONS at TROY, TIRYNS, 

MV E\.K, OR.'IIOMENOS, 1TI1AI A. preM-nted in th- light nf re-ent hn.ovled/e. p.y p r . CAKE 
SIIFCIIII ARPT. AutlioriM-il Tianslatioii In Min'KI'cENIK SELLERS. Midi Appendix on l.ite^t 
Ib-o-aiclo h by lira. Sell M EM ANN and PoRpFEI.P. and Introdio lion l.y WALTER LEAF. Litt.P. 
IHnstmted w ith - J'ortrailc, Maps, Plans, and 2 SM Woodcut*. Kvo, l^s. ucL | Xu.t ll tdl. 


PICTURES from SHELLEY. Being a Series of Twenty-four Plates, 

diawn by E. C. Pell, engraved by J. P. Cooper. Folio, 2 Is. net. ( Immcdt-ddy. 

# MRS. (JASKELL AND HU ill TIP»MS(»N. _ 

CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskell, with 100 Illustrations by Hugh TENNYSON for the YOUNG- 

Thomson. Crnw n svo, ii<. 1 1 mined w tel y. A. AIN(.Lli, M.A., Reader at the Temple, and C? 


BIBLE STORIES. 

Illustrated. (Town M<>. Us. Oil. 

NEW VOLUMES OF THE “ ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION.” 

Crown Svo, cloth, *Js. od. each. 

MONTROSE. By Mowbray Morris- With Portrait. [Shrertlff. 

RODNEY. By D. and G. Hannay- Edited by W. Aldis Wright, 

M-A. With Poitrait. (Ready. 

THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. Vol. IV. Containing King 

John, Ricliant 11., Heurv H- (Parts 1. and 11.1, Henry V. Svo., Ii»s. rtd. (Ready. 

THE GLOBE SHAKESPEARE. India-Paper Edition- Crown 8vo, 

I Ob. <h 1. net. ( Be ndy. 

J. I IIURTON CriLLINS, M.A. 

THE STUDY of ENGLISH LITERATURE: a Plea for its 

Recognition and Organisation at the Univeitutiis. By J. Cllt KTON COLLINS, M A. Crown Svo. 


Uniform with '‘The Vicar of Wakefield.” 

Ale>o « I.nryr-papt r Edition, limit'd to ,'5<I0 copies. 0U«. net. 

MRS. MOLEsWORTH. 

NURSE HEATHERD ALE’S STORY. By Mrs. Moles worth- With 

1 Iln.'tratMis by Leslie Brooke. Crown Svo. 4s. iki. [Shortly. 

"o c Mrs. Moles worth's i heist met s Story. 

REV. J. C. ATKINSON, P.c.L, 

THE LAST of the GIANT KILLERS: a Fairy Tale. By Rev- J. C. 

AIKINS'iN, P.C.L., Canon of York and \ icar of Dauby in Cleveland, Author of “Forty Years iu a 
Mootiaml Parish." Globe Svo. 

J. HENRY 8HORT1IOUSE. 

BLANCHE, LADY FALAISE. By J. H. Shorthouse, Author of 

“John lnglesant." Crown Svo.ds. \>hortli/. 

MRS. OL1P1IANT. 

JERUSALEM- By Mrs. Oliphant. With 50 Illustrations (uniform 

with “ The Makers of Florence*," &e*.K Medium Hvo, 21 s. I .'shortly. 

*t>* A!so a limited Edition, on Large; Taper, 50x. net. 

THE MAKERS of FLORENCE. By Mrs. Oliphant. Edition de 

Luxe, w'tl* 2 o additional Flatc-s reproduced from Line Engravings after Pictures l>y Floieuline Artists. , 
ni.UU.OTTK M. YONUE. \Uhi»U). 

By Charlotte M. Yonge. 2vols., crown 8vo, 12s- 

.Mil'll 11! U,M Fol;l.i:s. I 'IwrtbJ. 

BATTLES, BIVOUACS, and BARRACKS- By Archibald Forbes- 

Clown v vo. 

A NEW WRITER. 

a Story of School Life. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Medium Svo, 21s. net. 

THAT STICK. 


TIM: 

NEW VOLUMES OF 


MACMILLAN’S 

SERIES. 


[Iinnuzdiattlif. 

THREE-AND-SIXPENNY 


Cecilia de Noel. By Lanoe Fal- 

( ONER, Author <d “ MaiUmoin lle Eve." 

1 1mnndb-tily. 

Muckle Jock, and other Stories of 

IV,:-ant Life in the Noith. By the late 
M.\L< 1'i.M McLennan. 

Living- or Dead. By Hugh Conway. ( 
A Family Affair. By Hugh Conway. 

A Colonial Reformer. By Rolf 

BOEPBEWOOP. I lXzsl Week. 


The Two Penniless Princesses. 

C. M. YuNt.E. 


By 


A Cigarette-Maker’s Romance. By 

f. Marion ckawfokp. ihvniy. 

Ps and Qs, and Lucy’s Wonderful 

CLuBE. By C. M. Y<iNG£. 

Mrs. Lorimer. By Lucas Maiet. 

[Heady. 

Hester. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


BEAST and MAN in INDIA. 

lUuetrutiouu by the Author. Medium 8to. 


.. KIPLING. 

By J. L- Kipling. 


With numerous 


VILLAGE SERMONS. 

8t. Paul'o. Crown bio. 


THE LATE PLAN CHURCH. I 

By the late R. W. Church, D C L , Dean of 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


EP1TF.P BY CANON .UNGER. 

With Notes and Preface by 

anon of Bristol. Globe Sue 
AM EPEE GUILLEM IN. 

ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. A Popular Treatise. By 

AMI-.PEE G UI LI. EM IN. Traii.dated and Jidited. with Addi’ioiis and Not is, by l’rid*»-'r 
811.YAM'S P. THOMPSON, Author of *• Elementary Ix-kboub in Electricity," 4e. With nuuurous 
Illustrations. Super-royal bvo. 

11 ,• * ( mform with t/a EnyiisU Editions of M. (• uiHrmin's ** The Forces oj Xotnrc " and "Thr 
Appl ie at ion of Physical Foree'." 

new volume of the uniform edition of pr. a. r. Wallace’s works. 

ISLAND LIFE; or, the Phenomena and Causes of Insular Faunas 

and Floras Including a Revision mid Attempted Solution of the Problem nf Geological Climate*. By 
Pr. A. It. WALLACE. With Illutdrations and Maps. New anil Cheaper Edition. Extra er-avn Sv*. *fe. 

[Shortly. 

PROFESSOR MICHAEL FOSTER. M.D., F.R.S. 

A TEXT-BOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. Hlustrated. Sixth Edition, 

ID-vised. Part IV., comprising the remainder of Rook 111., “The SENSES and H>MI. SP1.( I AT. 
MUSCULAR MECHANISMS.*'AU«1 Bcn.k IV., “ The TI SHU ES and MECHANISMS of REPK«>Pt’C- 
TP»N,” hy M 1(11 AEL FOSTER, M.D., F.U.S., Profit-eor of Phyniology in the University of Cambridge* 
* t * T/a pnsenl Part 71', completes the Work, with tin exception of the Appendix, which so 

widely in rho carte /• fre>u> the' rest if the- book that it st fitted eh. S) VO hb to issue it os ,< srpe/ r aU tear!. .* it 
will ht published very shortly. 

PROFESSOR ARNOLD LANG AND ERNST HAECKEL. 

TEXT-BOOK of COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. By Dr. Arnold 

LANG. ProfcMinr of Zoology in the University of Zurich, formerly Ritter Professor of lMiylog>nv in the 
University nt Jena. Issued as the Ninth Edition of UPWARD OSCAR SCHMIDT’S “ 1 laiell>*--k of 
Comi»,n:iti\e Anateiuv.” Translated int-• English l*v HENRY M. BERN VRP. M.A.. Cantab, F.Z S., 
and MATILDA BERNARD. With a Preface by Professor ERNST IIA CcKP.L. 2 vt-.. I llu-t r-ited, 
medium Mo. f U»»L /. tn tjclidu'. 

' 77 o E'-'lHsli treinstation of this work, which has become a sta.ndeirel text-head: in Iif: many, is 

briny int/'li under tin author's sup- rrision, ennl Prof- s-.or Harck'l has written a <p> •. j*r< 

NEW VOLUMES OF MACMLLI.AN’S “ CLASSICAL SEHIES.” 

PLAUTUS. CAPTIVI- Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

A. R. S. II A LLIPIE, M. A., lute Junior Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 3s. tid. \K-.ady. 

THUCYDIDES -BOOK II. Edited, with Introduction, Critical 

Notes, and Commentary, by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., Asj>iaLuit M;u>ter at St. 1’aul s> School. M. 

t Hel'l’J. 

*, t * This edition contains a ne w collation o f the Pritish Musf.nm MS. M. The wtroehiction to the 
text is arranged on the lines of Cubit's school edition of “ I.ysias.' 1 

NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S “ HISTORY FFIMERS.” 

ANALYSIS of ENGLISH HISTORY. By T. F. 

Professor ui Mmlern iliotory, Owens College, Manchester. ISmo, is. 

J. B. LOCK, M.A. 

MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. By the Rev. J. B. Lock, M A-, 

Author of •• Arithmetic for Scho>'l>-,” dec. Fcap. *?vo. 

Part I. MECHANICS of S‘»L1DS. "C. «M. f/U ’djr. 

Fait II. MECHANICS cf FLUIDS. (*A*.«rf/r- 

An int ro<ieer tony hook whi'h, it is hop-d, may he- funnel /•■•.* fu! ho th in itO'd.' and by students 
pre paring for the elementary stage of the Hcwnce and Art and other public • .cou.inaiivns. 


Tout, M .A, 

[ Ruttlj 
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LIST OF AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


EXPLORATION AND TRAVEL. 

MY PERSONAL EXPERIENCES in EQUATORIAL 


SEVEN YEARS in the SOUDAN: 

Explorations, Adventur**. ami Campaigns against, tin* Aral* 
PASHA, Collected ami Edited l»y ni« Son, FELIX GESSI. 
tuitions from Sketches on the spot. Demy Svo, cloth, 18a. 


AFRICA, ns Medical Officer of the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition. By Til os. II EA/.LE PARKE, 
Hon. D.C.L. i lniih.h Ilou. Fellow Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, Ac, Surgeon Armv .Medical 
Staff. With Map, Portrait-, and numerous Illustrations. Demy svo, cloth. One Guinea. | October. j 

being a Record of 

Explorations, Adventur***. and Campaigns against the Aral* Slave-Hunters. By ROM oho CESS] 

... With Portraits and numerous Jllub* 

[Shortly. 

AT the ANTIPODES : Travels in Australia, New Zealand, 

Fiji Islands, the New Hebrides, New Caledonia, and South America, 18-s-W. By G. VERSCIIUUR. 
Translated hy MARY DANIELS. Numerous lllmdrulious and Map. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s (si. 

I October. 

A WINTER' CRUISE in SUMMER SEAS; or, “How I 

Found Health." By CHARLES C. ATCHISON. Profusely illustrated hy Walter W. Buckley. Demy 
8Vo, cloth extra. It*. Wovanbir. 

THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS : a Historical, Geographical, 

Ethnographical. Social, and Commercial Sketch of the Philippine Archipelago and its Political 
Dependencies. By J*>HN FOREMAN, F.R.G.S. In l vol., demy Hvo, 500 pages, with Map and 
Frontispiece, cloth extra. One Guinea. IA our ready. 

COOMASSIE and MAGDALA: the Story of Two British 

Campaign** in Africa. By HENRY M. STANLEY. Entirely Kewaud Abridged Edition, with all the 
Original Illustrations. Crown Svo, with Map, cloth, 8s. (hi. [ October. 

A TRANSATLANTIC HOLIDAY; or, Notes of a Visit to 

the Eastern States of America. By T. F1TZ-PATR1CK, M.l», Author of “An Autumn Cruise in the 
jSgean." With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, lus. fid. [October. 

SPORT and WORK on the NEPAUL FRONTIER, with 

which is Incorporated “TENT LIFE in TRIER LAND.” Being Twelve Years’Sporting Reminis- 
cciicea of a Pioneer Planter in an Indian Frontier District. By tlm H>>n. JAM ES INDUS (** Maori"), 
Minister for Public I instruction, Sydney, Author of “ Our New Zealand Cousins," Ac. With Illus¬ 
trations iu Chromo-lithography. Ouc royal 8 V 0 voL, 7tw pages, cloth extra. One Guinea. \ Heady. 

THE GREAT LONE LAND: a Record of Travel and 

F. BUTLER, K CD. With Illustrations 
I October. 


Adventure in North ami West America. By Coh.nel Sir W. 
and Route Map. New Edition. Crown Hvo, cloth, 3s. fid. 


THE CRUISE of the “ FALCON ”: a Voyage to South 

America in a Thirty-Ton Yacht, By E. F. KN 1 C I1T, Barristcr-at-Law. Y\ ith numerous Illustrations 
and Map. New Edition (Sixth). Crown Hvo, cloth, 3 b. fid. [October. 

FINE-ART BOOKS AND CHOICE EDITIONS. 

THE WORKS of OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. New 

Riverside Edition. With 4 Portraits. PROSE WORKS in Ten Volumes, each with an Index. 
l*oESIS in Four Volumes. Crown Hvo. doth, £4 4s. Also a Limited Large-Paper Edition, liound iu 
l*oaide £14 14 b. net. 

Dr. Holmes hat* annotated the Poems, and has written New Prefaces for several of the Prose Volumes 

THE FLOWERS of JAPAN and the ART of FLORAL 

ARRANGEMENT. By.lOSlAlI PONDER, F It.I IS A., Professor of Architecture, aud Architect to 
the Imperial Japanese Government Y\ itn Illustrations in Colours bv Japanese Artists; texts 
beautifully printed in Japau. Imperial 4U>, illustrated paper covers. Two Guinea* net. | October. 

THE GRAMMAR of the LOTUS : a New History of Classic 

Ornament ns a Development of Sun Worship. With Observations on the '‘Bronx** Culture” of Pre¬ 
historic Europe as derived from Egypt, based on the Study of Patterns. By W. II. GOODYEAR. M. A. 
1 vol., royal 4t*» l*curds, 300 pages, ami upwards ot l,«*uu Illustrations in 07 pages of plates, ami -'00 Text 
* ’uts. £3 3s. net. 


HISTORY. BIOGRAPHY. AND CRITICISM. 

WILLIAM HOGARTH: a Memoir, with Bibliography and 

Catalogue of Print-** and Pointings by AUSTIN DOBSON. With numerous Illustrations and Photo* 
gravure Reproductions. I October. 

Mr. Austin Dohx«>n*s new- l»ook uikui Hogarth will la* in one demy Svo volume of 40*) pages. The earlier 
chapters will he devoted to tlm facts of II* garth's life and an estimate of his genius, whilst the concluding 
chapters will contain a complete and detailed account, with critical notes, of the great artist’s prints and 
paintings. 

JOSEPH SEVERN, The LIFE and FRIENDSHIPS of. 

By WILLIAM SHARP. With Photogravure Portrait, numerous Facsimiles of Letters, and other 
Illustrations. Demy Hvo, over 4oo pp., cloth. [/a i>rti*aration. 

CHARLES KEENE: the Life and Letters of the “ Punch ” 

Artist. By GEORGE SOMES LA YARD. With Portrait and 15 Full-page and 44 smaller Illustra¬ 
tions. (In preparation. 

EDMOND SCHERER’S ESSAYS on ENGLISH LITERA- 

TURK. Translated, with a Critical Introduction, l*y GEORGE 8AINTSRURY, M.A.; and a fine 
Photogravure Portrait of M. Scherer from a Photograph by Chalot of Paris. Crown Svo, buckram, 
gilt, fis. % [ October. 

THE LIFE of CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS: an Exami- 


nation of 
I'lowd to 
WI NS* 1 R 


the Historical ami Geographical Conditions under which the Western Continent was dis- 
Europr: with an Imiuiry into the Personal History of Cristoral Colon. By JUSTIN 
Author of “ A Narrative and Critical History of America," Ac. With Maps and numerous 

[Lshurtty. 


Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 81s. 

THE LIFE of ROBERT COATES, better known 

“ Romeo* nml “ Diamond" Coates. By JOHN R. and HUNTER II. ROBINSON. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 7s. fid. 

“ A very cutertaiiiing biography."— 1 tally News. 

THE TOMBS of the KINGS of ENGLAND. By J. Charles 

With 57 Illustrations. ~ " ' " 


as 

With 2 Portraits, 
[Ready. 


WALL. Dedicated by permission to H.M. the QUEEN. 
£1 Is. 


Demy Svo. cloth, 
[Wady. 


OUR ENGLISH HOMER. 

Crown 8vo. buckram, tis. 


By Thomas W. White, M.A. 

{/n the vrtu. 


THE QUEEN'S PRIME MINISTERS—New Volumes. 

Edited by STUART J. REID. 

THE MARQUIS of SALISBURY, K.0. 


D.C.L With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3». fid. 


By H. D. Traill, 

[Shortly. 

VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, K.0. By the Marquis of 

LOltNE, K.T. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown Hvo, cloth, 3s. fid. [Shortly. 

THE EARL of ABERDEEN. By Sir Arthur Cordon, 


G.C.M.G., Ac. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown Svo, 3s. (Ul. 


f&Aorfljr. 


OUR VILLAGE. 


By Mary Russell Mitford. With Portrait 

New edition, Small 4to, cloth. 


and numerous Illustrations engraved by J. D. Cooper and others, 
gilt edges, 5s. 


PREACHERS OF THE AGE. 

IMPORTANT NEW SERIES. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY Leg to state that they have made 
arrangements for the publication of a group of volumes, by distinguished living representative 
men in the Church of England and in the chief branches of British Nonconformity, which will 
be published under the general title of “ PREACHERS of the AGE.” The volumes will be 
uniform in size, appearance, and pi ice, and each v. ill contain some t welve or fourteen Sermons 
or Addresses specially ehoM n or written for the Seiies. They will be ISSUED IN CROWN 
8vo» CLOTH EXTRA, AT Us. Cd. EACH, AND WILL CONTAIN FINE PHOTOGRAVURE 
PORTRAITS REPRODUCED, IN MOST INSTANCES, FROM UNPUBLISHED PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHS. It if* also proposed to add to each volume n Bibliography of the Books already 
publhdtcd by the author. (A Prospectus, containing a List and particulars of the early 
volumes, will be sent on application.) 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 

MRS. DINES’ JEWELS. By W. Clark Russell. Author of 

“ The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,'" “ J tick's Courtship," Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2 s. 6d. [December. 

GODIVA DURLEIGH. By Sarah Doudney, Author of “ A 

YVoman's Glory," “ Where the Dew Falla iu Loudon," Ac. 3 voh*., crowu Hvo, cloth, 31s. fid. [ October. 

A DREAM of MILLIONS, and other Stories. By M. 

BETHAM EDWARDS, Author of *’ Hnlf-YVay," Ac. Crown Hvo, p*i>er covers. Is. [n*ad». 

THE VALLEY COUNCIL; or, Leaves from the Journal of 

j THOMAS BATEMAN, of Canbelcgo Station, N S W. Edited by PERCY CLARKE, Author of 

I *' Three Diggers, Ac. Crown Hvo, with Illustrations, doth, <5*. [October. 

A DARK PLACE of the EARTH. By Alfred Clark, Forest 

Department, Ceylon. Crown Hvo, cloth, 6s. [October. 

LORNA DOONE: a Romance of Exmoor. By R. D. 

BLACK MORE. With Irt Full-Page Illustrations by Wm. Small. Crown Hvo, cloth extra, 7s. fid. New 


By C. L. Pirkis, Author of * 

t of Victory," Ac. 3 volt*., crown Hvo, cloth, 31s. fid. 

By George Dunderdale. 


and Popular Illustrated Edition. 

A RED SISTER. 

Bargain,” “ At the Moment c 

PRAIRIE and BUSH. 

cloth, Hs. 

A CREATURE of the NIGHT: an Italian Enigma. By 

FERGUS HUME, Author of “The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” Ac. Crown 8vo, boards. Is. [October. 

STORIES by RUDYARD KIPLING. Library Edition. In 

2 vols., crowu Hvo, cloth, fis. each. 


A Dateless 

[ November. 

Grown 8vo, 

I October. 


NEW WORKS BY FRANK R. STOCKTON. 

With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE SQUIRREL INN. 

Crown Hvo, cloth, «a. 

RUDDER GRANGERS ABROAD. 


*,* FULL LIST OF AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS scut post free on application. 

London: SAMPSON LOW, MAPSTON & COMPANY, Limited, St. Dunstan’s pEoujje, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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CATALOGUE. 

■FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

J- promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO., 37. SOHO SQUARE. 

A UTHORS having MSS. (Fiction, Travel 

Poetry, Ac.) are invited to forward them for Consideration 
MSS. read within 14 days of receipt, and, if approved, will be pub 
iahed in the coming season Rejected MSS. promptly returned. 

DIGBY, LONG, & CO., Publishers, 

18, BOUYERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 

ESSES. DRUMMOND & CO., 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, WC., are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of H ERR IIANFSTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process f«»r large ldutes and editions de lure. For ordinary Rook 
Illustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, Ac., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
A CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. Prices ou app lication _ 

The Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Sehmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, K.A ; Puttie. R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A. ; of the Fresco 
in Gu>'b Hospital; •‘Spuing," by Herbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art’ 
The new Pamphlet, “AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art,’’ post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, _ 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


THE HISTORY OF DULWICH COLLEGE. 

By WILLIAM YOUNG, one of the Governors of the College. 

In 2 vols., printed in royal 4to, on rough-edged Dutch Paper, with numerous Illustrations. 

Price Two Guineas, net. 

The Edition it limited to 250 Copies, of which only 55 remain. 

NOTIOE8 OF THE PRESS. 

“ Mr. Young has done his work well; his book is unusual alike in size and in arrangement; but it 
is unusual also in the variety of its interest and information, and in the clear and scholarly fashion in 
which ibis presented .”—Saturday Review. 

“ Those who have benefited—and they must be by this time a goodly number—by tbe foundation 
of Edward Alleyn may well and piously devote a fraction of their spare time to studying its very 
interesting history.”— Times. 

Applications for the few remaining copies to he addressed to 
COOMES’S REGENT LIBRARY, 141, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


TYEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART, 

XJ ROYAL COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 

STEPHEN'S GREEN, DUBLIN. 

SESSION JUDl-KJ. 

The Royal College of Science supplier course-* of iiiKtruction in the 
Sciences applicable to the Industrial Arts, especially those which may 
In* da-sod broadly under the heads CHEMICAL MANUFACTURES, 
ENG I NEERING, and MINING. 

A Diploma of Associate of the College I* granted at the end of the 
Three Years’Course, the required conditions lieiiiT complied with. 

Four Royal Scholarships, of the value of £5n yearly each, with free 
admission to the Lecture* and Lal>omtories, are attached to the 
College. Two are offered for competition each year to associate 
students not being Royal Exhibitioners, ou the completion of their 
find year's course. 

The fees payable by Non-Associate Students are—£2 for each separate 
Course of Lectures, £1 for half-course of Experimental Physics, or £10 
for all the Lecture Courses of a Facility for the Session- 
For ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY.—£2 for a special course of one 
month, £5 for three months, £» for six mouth*, £12 for the entire 
Session. 

For PHYSICAL LABORATORY.—£1 per month (one hour a day); 

1 £2 for a special course of one month. £3 i>er mouth for six hours a day ; 
or £6 for the Session (one hour per d i.v) 

For ASSAYING—£3 for three mouth*, £9 for six months, £12 for the 
! entire Session 

For ZOOLOGICAL LABORATORY.—£2 for a Kpecinl <'nurse of one 
month; £:i for 1st Medical or 2nd Arts Course Royal University of 
Ireland : or £.% for a Special Course of three months. 

For lloTANR'AL LAlloRAToRY.—Same as Zoological Laboratory. 
For GEOLOGICAL LABORATORY.—£2 lor a Special Course of 
one month. 

For DRAWING SCHOOL —£3 for the Session, £2 for one Term. 

The Chemical and Physical Laboratories and the Drawing Schools 
are Open Daily for Practical Instruction. 

“SlJZSim . MCCh “ iC ‘'. ‘° d j PrOfcMOr II. 1JKNKKS.V. P.R.S. 

Descriptive Geometry, Drawing,') Professor Thomas F. Pigot, C.E., 
Engineering,and Surveying M.R.I.A 

Chemistry', Theoretical and Prac-fProfessor W. N. Hartley, F.R.8., 
tieal ; and Metallurgy ..( F.C.8., F.K.S.E. 

Physic*, Theoretical and Prac-f Professor W. F. Bahrktt, 

tieal. ( F.R.S.E., M.R.I.A. 

Geology.Professor G. A. J. Cole, F.G.S. 

Mining and Mineralogy .. R CE " 

(Professor T. Johnson, B.S:., 
Botany.< F.L.S.. Dean of Faculty tor 

( Session. 

7 .n.,lr.rrw /ProfeSHOT A. C. H ADDON, M.A.. 

/,OOIOgy .I F.Z.8., M.R.I.A. 

The Courses of Chemistry, Physics. Botany, and Zoology are 
recognised by the Koval University of Ireland, and certificates of 
attendance are granted to medical and other students attending the 
Courses, and the Chemical, Practical, Botanical, and Zoological 
Lai (oratories. 

Programmes may be obtained on application at the College, or by 
letter addressed to the Secretary, Royal College of Science, Stephen s 
Green, Dublin. 

Tin- first term of the Session will commence on Monday, the 5th 
Octoiler, 1MH. 

Note.— Intending Associate Students will be required to pass an 
Entrance Examination in Elementary Mathematics anti Ehnnntarij 
Practical Geometry , as indicated on j>ape 5 of Programme , copies of 
which may be had on application from the Secretary, 

Professor J. P. O’REILLY, Secretary. 


TTNIYEESITY COLLEGE of WALES 

vJ (ABERYSTWYTH). 

The Council of the College Invite Applications for the CHAIR of 
PHYSICS, vacated by Professor D. E. Jr-ties on hi* appointment as 
Director of Technical Instruction for Staffordshire. Commencing 
salary £20<i. Particulars may be obtained of the Principal, at 
Aberystwyth.—Applications, together with testimonial*, should lie 
forwarded to the Hon. Secretary, 27, Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
on or before <>« toiieu Otu. The Professor will be required to commence 
work immediately. 

"QNIYERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 

Professor W. F. R. WELDON, M.A.. F.R.S , will deliver, during the 
ensuing Session, a COURSE oi LECTURES on “THE DECAPOD 
CRUSTACEA,” intended specially for Senior Student* who intend to 
pursue original investigations in Zoology. The lectures will be given 
twice weekly, commencing SATURDAY. Octoheh 17th, at 10 a. in. 

The GENERAL COURSE of LECTURES on ZOOLOGY, suitable 
for Students preparing for the various Examinations of the University 
of Loudon, commences MONDAY, October Stii, at 4 p.m. 


rpHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

J- GRANTS the 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subject* of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the same a* that for the 
M A. Degree. The centres of examination arc St. Andrew*. Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork. 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Livcrp*x*l. 
liondon, Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley. 
Truro, Ac. 

For Prospectus, Ac., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B. 

K ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 

(LADIES’ DEPARTMENT). 

13, Kensington Square (close to High Street Kensington Station). 

Tn this department Lectures are given to Ladies in the various 
subjects of University Education by Professors and Lecturers on the 
Staff of King’s College. The Lectures are adapted for Ladies above 
the age of l«j. 

For a Prospectus or further information apply to the Vice-Principal, 
MissC- G. Sciimitz, at the altove address. In return for four stamps, 
a complete Syllabus of Lectures may be obtained. 

The College RE-OPENS on MONDAY, October 12tu. 


pRYSTAL PALACE CONCERT SEASON 

The Thirty-sixth Annual Series of 

SATURDAY CONCERTS 

Will commence on OCTOBER loth, at Three o’clock. 

Vocalist; 

MADAME PATEY 

(Her first appearance since her return from Australia). 
Violoncello: 

HERR DAVID POPPER 
(HI* first appearance at the Crystal Palace). 

T11E FULL CRYSTAL PALACE ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor—Mr. AUGUST MANNS. 

Serial Tickets for Twenty Concerts, Two Guineas. Numbered Seats 
for Single Concert, 2s. rtd.; Unuumlwred, Is. 

I ITlic Solo Vocalists engaged for Concerts before Christmas include :— 
Miss Anna Williams and Miss Maciutyre; Madame Giulia Yalda. 
Madame Emily Snadu, Miss Charlotte Walker, and Mr*. Hutchinson; 
Madame I’aloy, Miss Dora Barnard, and Miss Marian McKenzie ; Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, Mr. Henry Piercy, Mr. Ivcr McKay, Mr. Philip New. 
bury, Mr. Braxton Smith, and Air. Barton McGuckin; Mr. William 
Ludwig and Mr. Norman Salnioud. 

The Solo Instrumentalists includeViolin : Mon*. Emile Saurct 
(Dr. Joseph Joachim will appear at the first Concert after Christmas). 
Vuuoncello: Herr David Popjier and Master Jean Gerardy. Piano¬ 
forte: Herr Bernhard Stavculiagen. Mdlle. Janotha, Mdlle. Clotihh* 
Kleeberg, Miss Adelina de Lara, and Mis* Fanny Davies. Organist 
and Accompanist: Mr. Alfred J. Eyre. 

Prospectus, pout free, on application to the Manager, Crystal 
Palace, S E. 


CHAKESPEARE READING SOCIETY. 

Founded 1876. 

President—Mr. HENRY IRVING. 

The SESSION l891-i»2 commences in OCTOBER. Elocution Classes 
Weekly, under the direction of Mr. W. 1’oel. 

For particular* of Membership, Ac., apply to the Hon. Sec., 13, Upper 
Berkeley Street, W. 


TRRITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 

VANCEMENT of SCIENCE.—The Office has been REMOVED 
to BURLINGTON HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON. W. 

. G. Gmrmii. 


r PRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—Herr 

A MATTHAY will resume hi* GERMAN LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE CLASSES und also his Private Lcssou* on FRIDAY, 
Ocroiu.it 2nd. 

(^LADWELL BROTHERS’ FINE ART 

VJ GALLERY, 20 and 31, Gracechurch Street, K.C —A dissobiti-ui 
of partneiship being in progress, the remaining STOCK, accumulated 
during the past half century, is now being SOLD for cash, without 
regard to publication prices. 

(^.LADWELLS’ important SALE of FINE 

VA ART STOCK is now in progress, and will be continued for a 
short time only, a* the imrtucndnp heretofore subsisting will lw 
dissolved on Dec. 31 next. A large portion of the Stock will l>c. fold 
for cash at less than half price.— Gladwkll Brothers, 2t> anti 21 
Graced lurch Street. 


TpRENCH CONVERSATIONAL LES- 

A/ SONS.—A LADY, who ha* been engaged for eight year* in con¬ 
ducting large public English Classes for la Ville de Paris, and also 
for the Association l’olytechnique in that city, i* now desirous of 
finding Pl'1’1 L8 who w ish to continue their fluency of speech in the 
French language —Address F. T. M.., care of Mr*. Evans, 62 , Blomheld 
Road, Maida Iiill, W. 


Fourth Edition, Revised, and Illustrated, price 4s. 

rPHE FROG : an Introduction to Anatom}-, 

A Histology, and Embryology. By A> Mu.xts M arshall, M l* . 
D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Zoology in the Gwens College, Victoria 
University. 

London: Smith, Elder, & Co. Mancheeter: J. E. Cornish. 
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TRISCHLER’S 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Ready this day, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 

POLLY AND FRESH AIR. By Eden 

PH ILLPOTTS, Author ot “The End of a Life." Crown 8ro, 2W pp. 
The Daily Telegraph says:—“The author has a droll, dry manner 
that remiuds one- not a little of the stylo of such American humorists 
as Frank Stockton and Charles Dudley Warner. The book is not 
merely funuy—it abounds in acute* observations of liiimau nature, 
smartly expressed; passagcHof bold and original thought; and descrip¬ 
tions of natural scenery at once truthful and picturesque. Altogether 
tho volume is a delightful ouc.” Cloth lioards, 2s. tkL 

A MERCIFUL DIVORCE. By F. W. Maude. 

A vivid, piquant, and realistic story of aristocratic social life. 
This book promises to 1 h- oue of the most eagerly read works during 
the coming season. 1 vol, cloth Ixiards, -s. tid. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SCUDAMORES.” 

JARDYNE’S WIFE. 3 vols. ByO.J. Wills. 

Glasgow Hkkald says:— “Tho work is exceedingly clever. The 
parodies of the characters introduced are gems in their way. Alto¬ 
gether the novel is very enjoyable.' 

The Tali. Mali. Oazlttk says “Tho story is sufficiently ingenious 
and exciting to command a great deal of attention.’’ 

FRENCH FICTION OF TO-DAY. By 

Madame VAN DE VELDE. Beautifully Illustrated with Twelve 
Portraits. 

Daily News snys “ Madame Van de Vchle has written two serious, 
yet light and amusing, volumes on French Fiction of To-day. The 
authoress rentiers full justice to the exquisite sense of style in most 
French fiction.” 

Gt.tsuow Herald says “ Readers will gather from the bt>ok more 
information reuanling contemporary French novelists than from any 
other single book with which we are acquainted.” In 2 vols., 21s. 

AN AMERICAN WIDOW. By Albert 

KEVILL DAVIES. 

The Morning Post says“ ‘ An American \\ idow ’ is very amusing, 
very brightly written, and original.” 

The Scotsman says:—“I k cleverly written and ingeniously contrived. 
. . . A very clever sensational nieh Mlrama.” 

The Sunday Times says:—“ Few better novels than this have been 
published lately." 

Cheap and Revised Edition, Handsome Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. 


BOOK SEASON, 1891. 


THE DEAN’S DAUGHTER. By Sydney 

GRUNDV and F. C. PIII LI IU. A New and Original Play ini vol.. 
Paper Covers, Is. 

THE PIT TOWN CORONET. By0. J. Wills. 

The Wori.d says ‘ The Pit Town Coronet ’ is the best of a hatch 
of novels now lying before us. Its author has won distinction in 
another field of literature by his admirable sketches of Persian life in 
the ‘Land of the Lion and Sun.’ The keen observation and subtle 
sense <>f humour there exhibited reappear in bis novel, which possesses, 
moreover, a clever plot and several interesting characters." 

New and Revised Edition, Elegant Cloth Boards, 2s. 8d. 

THE RAILWAY FOUNDLING. By Nomad. 

The Daily Telegraph saysAmongst some excellent novels 
recently issued, a clever story by * Nomad.’ * A Railway Foundling,’ 
deserves recognition. Here is a story which from the outset is delight¬ 
fully tantalising. It is a story that must be read to be understood. 
There is vivacity and adventure in it, and good as the authoress's 
previous work, * The Milroys,’ was. it is not too much to say that this 
is better.” Cheap Edition, Cloth Boards, 2s. tid. 

SCARLET FORTUNE. By Henry Herman. 

The Glgrk savs:—“ Mr. Herman has writteu a tale of quite seusa- 
ional interest Picture Boards, 2s. 

t 

TRISCHLER & CO., New BehjOK St., Bi.aokfriaes. 

JAPANESE POTTERY, 

WITH 

NOTES 

Describing the Emblems, the Poetical Associations, and other 
thoughts and subjects employed in the Decoration of the 
Wares, an Account of the Festivals, and of some of the 
Customs of Japan. 

By JAME8 L. BOWES. 

Imperial 8vo, doth, 600 pp,, with Plates, £2 12s. 6d. 

e “ Extra Illustrated Edition,” half-morocco, gilt top, £G 6e. 
(Only a few copies left.) 

Japan Mail.-—" It is a noble hook — a book of the m-*st valuable aud 
genuine ' hamet*.’r. It is evident that Mr. Bowes has brought together 
a really representative collection, aud that lie has made every speci¬ 
men it contains the object of careful research and intelligent scrutiny.” 

Ctnn-i Tclfj'a}th .—’’ Few are entitled to speak with absolute autho¬ 
rity, hut of these Mr. Bowes stands foremost. Virtually a complete 
history of the art. To tho true connoisseur it needs little recom¬ 
mendation.” 

The Acadatvj.—' “ Produced with singular caro and completeness.... 
A worthy sequel to the author's previous labours in tho cause of 
Japanese art.' 

The Time* —“ Worthy of its subject and its author." 

The Art Journal .—'“ Remarkably free from mistakes.’ 

The Saturday Review.—" Let u t> repeat our admimtiou of Sir. Bowes’ 
beautiful and enticing volume." 

The Architect.—" A guide for the collector, aud the 1x*st of its kind.” 
The Builder.—" Not only one of the most beautiful, hut one of the 
nu«t useful and rational books upon Japanese art which has been 
published iu England.” 

A’chi nnd Qu-ri '*.—"To collectors his books are a* authoritative ns 
is to the lover of Eizevirs the priceless l».-nk of .Mr. Willems.” 

St Jamts'a Gazette.— "The volume is ouc iu which the connoisseur 
will delight." _ _ 

London: Simpkik, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Limited 
Liverpool: Edward Howell. 


THE CALIPHATE: its Rise, Decline, 

and Fall. By Sir WILLIAM MUIR, K.C.S.I., LL.D., 
D.C.L., Ph.D., Author of ‘‘The Life of Mahomet,” 
“Mahomet and Islam,” &c. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d., 
cloth. 

UNITED STATES PICTURES: Drawn 

with Pen and Pencil. With a Map and 165 Engravings. 
By RICHARD LOVETT, M.A. Imperial Svo, 8s., hand¬ 
some cloth, gilt edges. 

THE BOOK of PSALMS, according 

to the Authorised Version. Metrically arranged, with 
Introductions, various Renderings, Explanatory Notes, 
and Index. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 

THE DAYS of QUEEN MARY; or, 

Annals of her Reign. Containing Particulars of the 
Restoration of Romanism, and the Bufferings of the 
Martyrs during that period. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d., cloth gilt. 

ITALIAN EXPLORERS in AFRICA 

By SOFIA BOMPIAN’A. With Portrait* and Hlustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, 2s., cloth boards. 

HOW to KEEP HEALTHY. Familiar 

Talks on Hygiene. By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D. 
Illustrated. Crown Svo, 2s., cloth boards. 

HEROISMS in HUMBLE LIFE; or, 

Stories from the Records of the Montyon Prize of the 
French Academy. By L. G. SEGU1N, Author of 
“Walks in Algiers.” With Illu.strations. Small 4to, 
5 h., cloth boards, gilt edges. 

THE LOVE of CHRIST: His to Us, 

Ours to Him. By Rev. JOHN P. HOBSON, M.A. 
Small Svo, Is., cloth board*, red edges. 

The RACES of the OLD TESTAMENT. 

By A. H. SAYCE, M.A., LL.I)., Author of “ Fresh 
Light from the Ancient Monuments,” “The Hittites, 
&c. “By-Paths of Bible Knowledge,” No. 16. 3s., 

cloth boards. 

JOSEPH, the LIFE and TIMES of, in 

the LIGHT of EGYPTIAN LOBE. By the Bev. H. G. 
TOMKINS. “ By-Paths of Biiii.e Knowledge,” 
No. 17. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 

BRIEF COUNSELS CONCERNING 

BUSINESS. By AN OLD MAN of BUSINESS. Crown 
8vo, ‘2s. 6d., cloth boards. 

HEROES of the TELEGRAPH By 

JOHN MUNRO, Author of “ Electricity and its Uses,' 
&c. With Portraits. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

THE KING’S CUP-BEARER. By 

Mrs. O. F. WALTON, Author of “Christie’s Old 
Organ,” “ Shadows,” &e. Illustrated. Crown Svo, 2s. 
cloth boards. 

A Series of very helpful and direct religious talks 
based upon Nehemiuh’s history. It will be found suitable for 
all classes of readers, and especially for young people. 


Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List. 

DARKNESS and DAWN; or, Scenes 

in the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. By the Vener¬ 
able Archdeacon FARRAR, Author of “The Life of 
Christ.” 2 vols., Svo, 28s. [On October 10. 

ANNALS of MY EARLY LIFE, 

1806—16, By CHARLES WORDSWORTH, D.C.L., 
Bishop of St. Andrews. Svo, 15s. 

DR LIDDON S TOUR in EGYPT and 

PALESTINE in 1886. Being Letters, Descriptive of the 
Tour, Written by his Sister, Mrs. KING. Crown Svo, 5s. 

THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. Edited 

by ANDREW LANG. With 12 Plates and 88 Illustrations 
in the Text by H. J. Ford and Lancelot Speed. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

A MANUAL of the SCIENCE of 

RELIGION. By Professor CHANTEPIE de la 
SAUSSAYE. Translated by Mrs. COLYER FER- 
GUSSON (wrV.MAX MULLER). Revised by the Author. 
Crown Svo, 12s. 6d. 

THE RETREAT of the TEN THOU- 

SAND : being the Storv of Xenophon’s “ Anabasis.” By 
Prof. C. WITT. Translated by FRANCES YOUNG- 
HUSBAND, Translator of the “Myths of Hellas.” With 
Pit-face by H. G. DAKYNS, M.A., Translator of “The 
Works of Xenophon.” With Maps, 12 Plates, and 17 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

SOLUTIONS. By W. Ostwald, Pro- 

fessor of Chemistry in the University of L* ipzig. Being 
the Fourth Book, with some Additions, of the 8econd 
Edition of Ost wald’s *• l^ehrbuch dor Allgemeinan 
Chemie ” Translated by 1VL M. PATTISON MUIR, 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

COMPANION ATLAS TO GARDINER’S “ STUDENT’S 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND.” 

A SCHOOL ATLAS of ENGLISH 

HISTORY. Edited by SAMUEL RAWSON 
GARDINER, M.A., LL.D. With 66 Map* and 20 Plans 
of Battle, &c. Feap. 4to, 5«. 


)}/ 


Just published, price 3s.; free by post, 3s. id. 

T HE OWEN’S COLLEGE CALENDAR 

FOE THE SESSION 1891-2. 

Macmillan A Co., London. J. E. Cornish, Manchester. 


The following popular Annuals are also just published:— 
Tho GIRD’S OWN ANNUAL, 8s. The BOY’S 
OWN ANNUAL., *s. The CHILD’S COM 
PANION ANNUAL (with Story by Mrs. Walton, 
Author of “Christie’s Old Organ,” &c.), Is. 6d., in picture 
boards,; 2s., cloth; 2s. 6d., gilt edges. OUR LITTLB 
DOT’S ANNUAL, in same styles as “ Child’s Com¬ 
panion Annual,” Is. 6d., 2s., and 2s. 6d. The COT¬ 
TAGER and ARTISAN; The PEOPLE’S OWN 
ANNUAL, Is. 6d., coloured cover. 

ILLUSTRATED TALES.-Twenty-five Illustrated 
Story Books have just been published, ranging in price from 
6d. to 6s. each, attractively bound and suitable for Presents 
or Prizes._ 

Published by the 

RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 

56, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 

And Sold by all Booksellers. 


WORKS BY WM. LEICHTON JORDON, F.R.C.S. 
THE OCEAN: a Treatise on Ocean 

Currents and Tides, and their Causes. Second Edition. 
8vo, 21s. 


STANDARD 

Edition. 8vo, 0s. 


of VALUE. Sixth 


NEW NOVELS. 

THE MISCHIEF of MONICA By 

L. B. WALFORD, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” &c. 3 vols., 
crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 

“ Mrs. Wolford's new novel deserves to he placed beside the best she 
has given us. As a novel of character and situation it has not often 
been excelled in truth and felicity. The personage* are all real aud 
alive, and every character is iu itself fresh and interesting, and repre¬ 
sentative of a type’.The incidents aud plot of the story are of deep 

and sometimes tnrillingititcrest,and its excellence lies in the humorous 
picture of manners and character.”— Scotsman. 

BEGGARS ALL. By L. Dougall 

Crown 8vo, Gs. 

“A clever and interesting hook—The plot is original; the heroine 
is charmiug, and her history is told with a iiowerand grace that makes 
the book a notable novel."—.standard. 

MAIWA’S REVENGE; or, the War 

of the Little H.ind. By n. RIDER HAGGARD. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with 8 Illustrations by C. H. M. 
Kerr. Crown Svo, Is., sewed ; 18.6d.. cloth. 

“Tlie*e exploits are quite as marvellous in their way as the super¬ 
natural exploits of ‘she'; hut Mr. Haggard-in a great measure, uo 
doubt, from the plain uulioastful language Allan Quartermain is made 
to use— Iuik the gift of stamping these stupendous feats with the mark 
of reality."— World. 

DORRIE: a Novel. By William Tire- 

BUCK, Author of “ Saint Margaret,” &c. Crown Svo, 0s. 

“ An extremely touching and realistic picture of Liveri*ool life Mr. 

Tirebuek writes vigorously, and lus story is certaiuly ono of profound 
human interest Academy. 

“ ‘ Dome’ is really a strong piece of work—a decidedly interesting 
story."— Spectator. 

Now ready, price Sixpence. 

LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 

OCTOBER. 

THE MISCHIEF of MONICA. By L.B. Wii.ic.no. Chnp,. XXXIV.- 
XXXVI. (Concluded.) 

THE SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA.—II. By J. A. Frocdk. 
SEVILLE. By W. E. H. Lecky. 

THE EBONY FRAME. By E. Nkshit. 

RIVAL MECHANICS.—NATURE and MAN: & Students’ Sym* 
posium. By Dr. B. W. Richardson. 

HARTFORD WOOD. By S. Cornish Watkins. 

THE THREE FATES. By F. Marion Okawiord. Chaps. XV.-XVI. 
AT the SION of tire SHIP. By Andrew Lako. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, 

Digitized by r 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

list. 

notice. 

THE 

TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

Fob OCTOBER, 1891, contains, among other Articles 
ok Interest, 

MR. CHALNE'K SONS. By W. E. Noams. Chaps. 
XXXVn.-XL.— WILLIAM CORBETT.—THE CULT of 
CANT.—JANEY, A HUMBLE ADMINISTRATOR. By 
the Author of " Ideala,” Ac.—THE RUN of the SEASON. 
By Finch Mason.— AN IDYLL of ONE. By W. M. Har- 
pinuk, Author of “ClifTord Grey,” Ac.—“THE COMPLLAT 
ANGLER. By AY. R. Pi it. has.— LOVE or MONEY. By 
Katharine Lee. Chaps. X X X V.- XXX V111., Ac. 

STANDARD WORKS 

FOR THE LIBRARY. 

Prof. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME 

to the TIME of AUGUSTUS. Translated by Dr. 
DICKSON. The Popular Edition. 4 vols., crown 
Bvo, £2 (is. (3d. 

• • Also sold separately as followsVols. I. and II., 21s.; 
Vol. III., 10s. (id. ; Vol. IV., lbs. 

THE ROMAN PROVINCES. Being 

the Historv of Home from C«‘sur to Diocletian. By 
l*rofossor MOMMSEN. Translated by the Rev. T. . 
DICKSON. 2 vols., Bvo, with Maps, 36s. 

THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 

From the German of Professor MAX DUNCKER. By 
EVELYN ABBOTT. M.A., LL.D., of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 6 vols., demy Bvo. Each Volume may bo 
had separately, 21s. 

The HISTORY of ROMAN CLASSICAL 

LITERATURE. Bv R. W. BROWNE, M.A., Ph.D., 
late Prebendaiy of St. Paul’s, and Professor of Classical 
Literature in Kiug’s College, London. A New Edition. 
In demy Bvo, Us. 

THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 

CANTERBURY. Bv the late WALTER FARQUHAR 
HOOK, Dean ojf Chichester. ST. AUGUSTIN to 
.JUXON. P-> vols., demv Svo, £9. Each separately (with 
exception of III. (reprinting), IV., VX, and VII.}, 15s. 
The New Series begins with Vol. VI. Vol. XII. is the 
Index. 

THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 

SCOTS. From the French of MIGNET. By ANDREW 
SCOBLE. Crown Bvo, with 2 Portraits, 6s. 

THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 

From the French of M. GUIZOT. By ANDREW 
SCOBLE. Crown Bvo, with 4 Portraits, 6s. 

A MEMOIR of the Rev. JOHN 

RUSSELL, of Tordown, North Devon. By the Author 
of *• Dartmoor Days,” “ Wolf-Hunting in Brittany,” ice. 
In crown Bvo, with Portrait, 6s. 

RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY 

LIFE. By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. Crown Svo, 
with Portrait, Gs. 

The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SEAMAN: 

Thomas, Tenth Earl of Dundonald. Popular Edition, 
with a Sequel relating Lord Dundonald’s services in 
liberating the Spanish and Portuguese Colonies in South 
America, and in the War of the Greek Independence, and 
with an account of his later life and scientific inventions. 
Edited by the TWELFTH EARL of DUNDONALD. 
With Portraits, Charts, and Niue Illustrations on Wood, 
crown Bvo., 6s. 

THE LIFE of THEODORE EDWARD 

HOOK. By the ltev. RICHARD H. DALTON BAIi- 
1IAM. A New Edition. Crown bvo., 6s. 

SEVEN YEARS at ETON, 1857-1864. 


Cassell & Company’s A nnouncements. 


Edited by JAMES BRINSLEY RICHARDS. 
Edition. In 1 vol., crown Bvo., 6s. 


Third 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 


INTERNATIONAL 

COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 

Ill vide of the passing of the American Copy¬ 
right Act Messrs. Cassell <t* Company, Limited, 
have been making arrangements with some of the 
leading writers in England, on the Continent, and 
in America, for the production of a Senes of 
Entirely New and Original Novels. 

A special feature of this series is that the works 
will be published at a Uniform Price of 7s. 6d. 
net, extra crown 8vo, bound in cloth, instead of in 
the usual three-volume novel form. 

THE 

STORY OF FRANCIS GLUDDE. 

By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 

Author of “ The House of the Wolf,” &c., &c. 


THE FAITH DOCTOR. 

By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 

*.• This work was the first Volume registered in America 
under the new Copyright Act. 


DR. DUMANY’S WIFE. 

By MAURUS JOKAI, 

Author of “ Timar’s Two Worlds.” 

Translated from the Hungarian by F. STEINITZ. 

V® Other important Volume* in this Series will he shortly 
announced. 


THE "SHORT STORT” LIBRARY. 


The growing desire for Short Stories which is 
so striking a feature in the public taste of to-day 
has induced Messrs. Cassell it' Company to issue a 
Series of Original Works by popular English and 
American Authors. The first books of this Series 
will be :— 

FOURTEEN to ONE, &c. By 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. Crown Svo, 468 
pages, 6s. 

NOUGHTS and CROSSES. By 

Q, Author of “ Dead Man’s Rock,” &c. 5s. 


A SINGER’S WIFE. By 

FANNY N. D. MURFREE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ELEVEN POSSIBLE CASES. 

A Series of Stories by FRANK R. STOCKTON, Q, and 
other writers. Crown Bvo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


OTTO the KNIGHT, &c. By 

OCTAVE THANET. Crown Svo, 325 pages, 6s. 
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CLARE NDON PRESS LIST. 

Just ready, Extra leap. Svo, cloth, price 4s. 3d. 

THOMSON —THE SEASONS, and 

THE CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. Edited, with Bio- 

5 ranhical Notice, Introductions. Notes, and a Glossary, by 
. LOGIE ROBEETSON, M.A., Editor of “ Selections 
from Burns.” 


Just ready, Extra fcap Bvo, price 3s. 6d. 

LE MISANTHROPE: A Comedy by 

Molii're. Acted for the first time in Paris, at the Theatre 
of the Palais Royal, on Friday, the Fourth of June. 1666. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by H. W. GEUCi 
MARKHEIM, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

Just published. Imperial Quarto, price 12s. 6d. 

A NEW PAET of the CLARENDON PRESS 

“NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY.” 

Volume IL, Part VI., CLO—CONSIGNEE. 

Edited by JAMES A. H. MURRAY, LL.D., Sc., 
Sometime President ol the Philological Society. 

II',')/, the Assist*nee of Jinny Scholars ami Jfen of Science. 
Recently published, Imperial Quarto, price 12s. 6d. 
Volume IU., Fart L, E—EVERY. 

Edited by HENRY BRADLEY, El, f^idrat of A e 
Philological Society,with theoo-operationof Dr. MURRAY. 
fall particulars of this work on application. 


Just ready, Extra fcap. Svo, price 3 b. 

HOMER.—ODYSSEY. Books VI.-XII. 

Edited, with Introduction, Notes, &c., by W. W. 
MERRY, D.D., FeUow and Lecturer of Lmoom College, 
Oxford. 

This Edition has been adapted, with very slight alterations, 
from the widely known edition of Books I. NIL, for the use 
of students preparing for examinations in which only tnese 
books or part of them are required. 

Also by the Same Editor. 

Books I.-XH., 6s. Books XUL.-XXIV., 5s. Books I. 
and II., Is. 6d. each. 

DR. PETERSON’S NEW EDITION OF QUINTILIAN’S 
“INSTITUTIO ORATORIA,”—BOOK X. 

Svo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 

M. FABI QUINTILIANI INSTITU- 

TIONIS ORATORIAE. LIBER DECIMUB. A Revised 
Text, with Introductory Essays, Critical and Explanatory 
Notes, and a facsimile of the Harleian MS- By W. 
PETERSON, M.A., LL.D., Principal of University 
College, Dundee; St. Andrews University. 


8vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d. 

T. MACCI PLAUTI RUDENS. Edited 

with Critical and Explanatory Notes, by EDWARD A. 
8UNNKNSCHEIN, M.A., Professor of Greek and 1-atm 
in the Mason College, Birmingham. 

“In a work so full of matured and carefully digested 
learning as this edition of the lt«.lcn* it is dithcult to single 

KK of excellence.In its illustration of Plautus’s 

language from Plautus himself, it is, so far as I have observed, 
without a parallel.” . . .. . „ „ ieo . 

Robinson Ellis, M.A., in the Classical Levine, May, 1891. 

‘‘We have said enough of the first English edition of the 
Htnh us to show that it is one not easily to be superseded, 
being a solid, and in some respects an extremely interesting, 

contribution to riautine seholai'sbip.” , T , 1CQ , 

Saturday L'fVitrW, March 14, 1891. 


Demy 8vo, half-bound, price Us. 

IL PRINCIPE. By Niccolb Machiavelli. 

Edited by L. ARTHUR BURD. With an Introduction 
by LORD ACTON. 

“ Very scholarly, and well-nigh exhaustive.”- Tima. 

“ The best English edition of a great classic." 

Manchester Guardian. 


THE POET’S AUDIENCE, and 

DELILAH. By CLARA 8AVILE CLARKE. 6s. 


A Limitep Edition of 200 Numbered Copies, 761 pages, large 
■lto, strongly hound, to be issued to 8ubscribers at Fn r. 
Guineas per Copy, net, payable in advance. 

A COLLOTYPE REPRODUCTION of 

the ANCIENT MANUSCRIPT Of the YASNA. With 
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The Scapegoat: a Romance. By Hall Caine. 

In 2 vols. (Heinemann.) 

Some painters, having stretched their canvas, 
cover it with a multitude of speaking faces, 
some gay, some sad, some wondrous beau¬ 
tiful ; others devote their attention to land¬ 
scape, the world in which their figures live; 
but in either case few of their creations 
overtop their fellows, or stand out in bold 
relief. There is yet a third class, which 
counts among its numbers some of the best 
Old Masters, whose whole sold goes out in 
one grand portrait. Whatever beauty there 
may be round it, whoever may stand beside 
it, nothing obstructs the view, and all the 
graces, all the shadows, which may form 
its background, are so portrayed, so 
grouped, as to further set off that “ it,” 
that self. But even this will be the 
likeness of no man on earth, for its features 
may have been gathered from many sources. 
The artist’s individuality alone will have 
united them, and moulded them in one 
homogeneous impersonation. As you gaze 
at those starting lineaments, they grow 
upon you. Those muscles and those tendons, 
thoso swollen, darkened veins, which at the 
first repelled you, are seen to be but portions 
of a perfect whole. There may be some¬ 
thing which displeases, in attitude, in 
expression, or in form, but as you learn to 
know it better you realise its force. Then 
you take it for what it is—a picture of a 
man, not an ideal of perfection: however 
ideal its composition, the picture of a breath¬ 
ing mortal. There may be blemishes of 
detail, faults of entourage or colour, but 
these are all lost sight of in the absorbing 
study of a soul. To this school of painters 
belongs Mr. Hall Caine, the novelist. 

“ It recalls the Biblical story of the 
Scapegoat,” was a newspaper verdict on 
The Deemster, an earlier work from the 
same easel. Suggested or foretold, we 
have now before us an acknowledged 
picture of a human scape-goat. The feverish 
Manx-man has laid down his brush, for he 
has concluded the third of a series of the 
most profoundly conceived characters in 
modern fiction. In every case the model 
has been the same. It is impossible to do 
them justice separately. Daniel Mylrea, 
Jason the Bondman, and Israel bon Oliel 
stand together. 

Israel, the son of a Tangier Jew and a 
London Jewess, brought up in England, 
returns to Morocco to fight life’s battle. 
The world deals very hardly with him, and 
he pays back with interest. Thus, sym¬ 
pathy is scant between him and his fellows, 
growing less as years roll on, till Israel, 


rich and powerful now, lives with his sweet 
young daughter in solitude. As the right 
hand man of a brutal governor, he wreaks 
his vengeanco on his foes, a hard, harsh, Shy. 
lock with a frozen soul. But that his soul 
is only frozen the sequel shows; and a lesson 
is taught as to the little we know of the 
real characters of those about us, of which 
but a limited phase comes under our ken 
Weak yet powerful, loved though hated 
scorned while he is feared, the history of 
Israel is indeed that of a scapegoat, driven 
from among his fellows, the bearer of his 
own sins and those of others. 

Naomi, the only child of Israel, was born 
both deaf and blind, so consequently dumb. 
By the side of the noble penance of the 
father’s after-life, with all its sufferings, 
shines out the sunbeam of the daughter’s 
orphaned face, the ray which thawed that 
soul. The idyl of Naomi is beautiful, and 
her portrait is hardly second to that of 
Israel himself. The sorrow of the mother 
while she lived is truly touching : 

“ Sometimes she would kneel by its cradle, and 
gaze into the flower-cup of its eye, and the eye 
was blue and beautiful, and there was nothing 
to say that the little cup was broken and the 
little chamber dark. And sometimes she would 
look at the pretty shell of its ear, and the ear 
was round and full as a shell on the shore, and 
nothing told her that the voice of the sea was 
not heard in it, and that all within 
silence.” 

So the child grew, 

“ and truly a flower she was of herself, whereto 
the wind alone could whisper, and only the sun 
could speak aloud.” “ One sound seemed ever 
to come from her little lips, and it was the 
sound of laughter.” “ If her eyes were dark¬ 
ness, there was light within her soul, and if her 
ears were silence, there was music in her heart.” 

In this seclusion, her descriptions of dark¬ 
ness as cold, of light as warmth and noise, 
and of the angels speaking with the wild 
waves’ voice, are naive and full of truth. 
Then hearing comes, then sight, and at 
each stage her “ soul’s awakening ” is 
limned with master touch. At last falls 
heavy trouble—to Israel the fire of the 
refiner, by Naomi unrealised. This brings 
the reader to a tragic end, whereof the 
present form of the concluding chapter 
might have been well dispensed with, save 
on account of the attendant introduction, 
whicli contains a fine description of a 
Moorish pageant. But this gilded frame 
fails to improve the picture. i 

“ 'Less novel than romance, and less 
romance than poem,” is the author’s own 
opinion of his latest work, and I endorse it. 
At the same time, the minutiae which tell 
of native life—the “local atmosphere”— 
are astonishingly trustworthy. When Mr. 
Caine asked me to look through the proofs 
of The Scapegoat, I expected to find the 
stereotyped errors with regard to Moorish 
life and Moorish thought, and the stock 
misstatements with regard to their country, 
once more put into circulation ; but I was 
most agreeably surprised. In the course of 
a few short weeks on the spot, the writer 
had so deeply drunk of his new surroundings 
that there was little fault to find. What 


improbabilities may still exist are perfectly 
excusable, for it is not Morocco he describes 
but man. Such, I venture to think, are 


the account of the joint procession of 
Jews and Muslims to plead for rain; the 
position of Katrina at the Basha’s side in 
public; the mingling of the men and 
women in the Shawan prison; the education 
of Ali as an Israelite; his nondescript 
schoolmastor; and the behaviour of the 
Sultan at the banquet, or subsequently in 
the character of a quack. These incidents, 
though detracting from the value of the 
book in the eyes of those who know the 
country, are vital to the dramatic situation, 
and by no means more improbable than 
many employed in novels of English scene. 
Lest they too should be considered features 
of Morocco life, it may be well to point out 
also one or two minor matters. Mohammed 
of Mequinez could not have been a KM! at 
the time he appears, though he had held 
that post before. Europeans are not allowed 
to visit Shawan, those few who have done 
so having ventured in disguise. I never 
heard of a Moor who disobeyed the Ko'ran 
by wearing jewelry, nor have I seen the 
wandering Arab use a tripod. A few 
equally trifling errors in spelling exist, 
such as Nsaa for TJsaa, the Tetuan mer¬ 
chants’ club; Metawar for Metamar, the 
residential quarter of that town; Nagar and 
Waghar, names of rivers, instead of Najar 
and Wargha; the word “crown” on i. 216, 
should surely be “ coin ” ; there is a trifling 
variation in the spelling of Khaleefa; and 
in i. 77 the l in the Kaid’s name is the 
printer’s, while over-leaf Hashen should be 
Hashem and Arly Arby. “ Rajbabicoom ” 
is presumably Marhababikum, the Arab’s 
“ Welcome to ye.” 

As for the English, it has a curious old- 
time flavour, as though the writer had prac¬ 
tised in Bedford Gaol, or the Deanery of St. 
Patrick’s. The frequent use of “ that ” for 
“ which,” “ out of ” for “ from,” &c., 
assists in imparting this. “ Intercourse ” is 
rendered “ commerce ”—quite as good a 
word — and the players often “ chance 
upon ” this thing or that, while as often 
they smell of their latest occupation. This 
nature-touch is found in all Mr. Caine’s works, 
through each of which these features run. 
The convenience of “ then a strange thing 
happened ” is fully recognised. There is a 
certain charm in this unusual style—an 
earthy freshness, as it were, just dug up. 
At the same time the graceful rhythm of 
many passages, especially those describing 
the blind girl, are sweet indeed. 

“ I never see’d such a tale as that in a 
hillerstrated paper afore, sir,” quoth a 
waiter in a. West End caf6, as 1 sipped 
my tea, some weeks ago, and studied 
the London News. I agree with him. 
Forestier’s illustrations in the serial form 
were so well done, so true to life, that the 
lack of a reproduction in smaller size is felt 
even in this “ story for grown-ups.” 

J. E. Budgett Mkakin. 


Contemporary Science Series. —Education 
and Heredity. By J. M. Guyau. Trans¬ 
lated by W. J. Greenstreet. (Walter 
Scott.) 

One may be excused for giving a more than 
common and cordial welcome to a pedagogic 
book, and that a translation, and a trans- 
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of late years been written and published 
only too freely, the subject having been 
re-discovered as a science and the techno¬ 
logists having, after their kind, fastened on 
its details to the honest despair of those 
who think education a matter of common 
interest and strictly within the scope of 
every-day endeavour. Here is a book that 
takes us out of systems and “ isms,” and 
may be read with interest and profit by the 
youngest of educators no less than by the 
oldest. Considering the circumstances of 
its origin, its insight and maturity of obser¬ 
vation are quite remarkable. The writer 
died when he was in his thirty-fourth year, 
and Education and Heredity is the last of a 
series of valuable treatises, the first of 
which was begun when he was not yet 
twenty. That this is the first effort to 
make him known to English readers may 
be regarded as sufficient reason for noticing 
at length his notable contribution to 
practical, strictly practical, pedagogics. 

It is not at first sight quite easy to agree 
with Mr. Stout that the choice of title is 
altogether satisfactory, seeing that it by no 
means indicates the breadth of the view 
taken by the author, and might indeed be 
supposed to invite attention to another 
strictly technological contribution to the 
literature of education. The burden of 
much of what the author says is the pre¬ 
ponderating influence of heredity on the 
development of the race, and as a con¬ 
sequence the necessary importance of educa¬ 
tion as commonly understood. But, in 
effect, it is the education of men as social 
creatures with which Guyau is concerned; 
for the purpose of his practical maxims, 
education is heredity. But reflection on 
possible alternatives of title leads to the 
perhaps natural conclusion that after all the 
author knew his business and mind better 
than his critics. He resolutely declines to 
look at the subject from the individualist 
point of view, as he finds that the main 
movements of society, forward or backward, 
depend exclusively on the operation of 
forces brought to bear on aggregates of 
units through hereditary channels, but on 
those units from within. He would there¬ 
fore educate chiefly in the hope of fruition 
in the (may be) distant hereafter. It is not, 
however, to be supposed that he is without 
expectation of something by way of result 
immediately. Indeed, he is justified in the 
larger hope which makes his horizon so 
wide by individual cases of experience and 
experiment. 

As for experiment, this is perhaps the 
right place for a word of warning, though 
not of dispraise. Every fourth form boy 
remembers the dolorous end of Mr. Nicholas 
Easy, father of the late Captain J. Easy, 
E.N. It should follow then (the London 
School Board rate being a shilling, and 
promising a rise), that every boy in the 
fourth standard will suspect in modern 
theories of the efficacy of hypnotic suggestion 
something of the too sanguine confidence in 
practical applications of physio-psychology 
‘hat was the death of Mr. Easy. It is true 
“*at Guyau does not in fact propound more 
than an analogical connexion between the 


ctitary instincts, but the practical effect of 
the first fifty pages of this book might con¬ 
ceivably be the premature manipulation of 
forces of unknown intensity to unknown 
and dangerous ends. To be sure it is 
analogy only. 

“ If this introduction of new sentiments is 
possible by entirely physiological means, it 
should be equally possibly by moral and 
psychological means.” 

But in the first place all analogical argu¬ 
ments are open to like objections; secondly, 
it is not easy to identify the psychological 
result as a “ sentiment” in both cases; and 
thirdly, the physiological action of hypnotic 
suggestion is still matter of guess-work. 
Indeed, some people may think that hypnotic 
experiment is hardly more defensible than 
Bergmann’s experiments in corpore vili with 
cancerous tissue. 

This, however, by the way; the digression 
does not materially detract from the general 
value of the book, though it might have 
been omitted without great loss. The 
general significance of Guyau’s work for the 
practical teacher—not for the official, not 
the member of parliament, not the “ educa¬ 
tionist ”—lies in its very plain demonstra¬ 
tion that most of us of the rank and file, 
for all the practical permanent good we do 
in business hours, might just as profitably 
live and labour in Laputa. We are, no 
doubt, paid well enough—less than our 
deserts, of course, though well enough 
according to the thumb-measurement of 
such results as we are expected to show; 
but what is really our main business is 
supposed to be quite by the way; we are 
not paid for it, the demand for it is actually 
diminishing, and we may easily evade it. 
It is not religious nor even “ moral ” teach¬ 
ing, technically so-called; it is harmonious 
and rational education, something which 
includes, but is not, essentially, teaching; 
which implies, but is not comprised in, 
subjects and syllabuses, consisting rather in 
the training, capacity, and legal obligation 
to choose and vary the tools of pedagogy, 
and to cultivate children rather than teach 
“ subjects.” It is very true that most 
teachers can, and very many without doubt 
do, educate even under the wrong-headed 
conditions that are imposed on them; but 
the mature and general wisdom of rulers 
and “. . .ists ” seems more and more inclined 
to reject the real lessons of experience in 
favour of new-fangled devices for teaching 
—“ subjects ” and “ sciences.” Our author 
justly lays it down that though the educator 
may and should be well aware that, if it were 
possible to know all things, it would be 
well to know them, yet unassimilated know¬ 
ledge is simply useless lumber, and worse 
than useless; and that in determining the 
number of “ subjects ” of instruction, “ we 
must consider not merely their nature, but 
the relation existing between them, and the 
capacity of the mind into which we wish to 
introduce them.” Children (and others) 
will have fine times when it is properly 
understood that the facts which they find 
it most difficult to commit to memory are 
just those of least importance—dates, geo¬ 
graphical names, historical details, and all. 
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it is acquired, and instead of forming it by 
the introduction of habits of reasoning, tends 
rather to deform it.” Changing what ought 
to be changed, Guyau’s strictures on the 
primary instruction given in French schools 
will apply to us. 

“ The literary, grammatical, and historical part 
of this syllabus exposes us to the danger of what 
the English call cramming. Has much been 
done when we have succeeded in filling their 
heads with facts, dates, words, and formulas ? 
Children do not feel the want of words ; it 
is ideas that are required; and it is ideas 
we must give them. Unfortunately erudition 
invades everything — even grammar—in the 
schools.” 

Those who have the best means of 
measuring the value of Guyau’s observa¬ 
tions by close and daily contact with the 
choicest products of the public elementary 
schools of this country will aver that vast 
and expensive departments of government 
are maintained, and a large army of hard¬ 
working teachers employed, to fill the heads 
of our children with “ facts, dates, words, 
and formulas ”—a futile and monstrous 
dissipation of energy. The remedy is not 
the teaching of “sciences”; here, again, 
we are in the region of facts and formulas ; 
indeed, in a drier and dustier climate than 
ever. 

Till these highly enlightened latter days 
the evil was the less, because there were 
fewer ascertained and tabulated facts to 
know, and because such as were known 
were not yet all ticketed and systematised. 
Such facts as people set most store by were 
what most concerned them as thinking, 
reasoning, judging, acting members of the 
community; they were ethics, logic, 
rhetoric, and so on; truly educative, 
permeated with opinion and individuality; 
not strata of details about objective 
nature. These details are to most people, 
including you and me, not more useful 
than the cabinets full of memoranda 
which an ingenious memory—doctor once 
offered, and may still be offering, as great 
discoveries to the learned world that mis¬ 
trusted its memory and yearned for en¬ 
cyclopaedic erudition. Yet it is hard to 
make folk agree that a study is valuable in 
educating, at any rate the young, exactly in 
so far as it is not in that arid region of dry 
light so dear to Heraclitus, Lord Chancellor 
Bacon, and the dry-nurses of science studies 

in the university of-Laputa. To this 

end the austere contemplation of avro a-yaOov 
or of the mysterious principles and com¬ 
binations of whist are as useful as the study 
of (say) physics, at all events as she is 
usually taught to the lay person ; whist, 
indeed, is said to be a better preparation for 
old age than either the one or the other. 
If so many strata of facts must needs be 
laid up in the lay person’s cabinet, then of 
all the so many sciences inserted in his 
system he can never know enough to make 
practical “ use ” of any. Surely, with all 
things alike, the right plan is to give every 
one a grounding in simple knowledge of 
main facts that are easily and readily 
applicable to daily life, and can form the 
basis of specialised endeavour, if need be, 
as Mr. T. Twining has been long and 
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earnestly urging. But most of our re¬ 
formers, law-makers, and “ . . . ists ” of 
every degree, forget that the final cause 
of education is not that we should all 
know everthing; they deal with us as 
if our world were not for most of us 
in great part ready made ; as if it were not 
enough that the breed of specialists should 
be just maintained in order to build bridges, 
to photograph and poison microbes, to make 
our clothes and light our houses, and the 
like. The first child that was born found 
to his hands at all events (as Mr. Stevenson 
would say) his fingers ready made; why 
should we pretend not to see that for us of 
the common sort the world is mostly ready 
made ? It is the specialist’s main business, 
particularly in the physical sciences, to risk 
his own harmonious development for the 
likes of us. All the sciences are useful, 
beyond measure useful to mankind; but we 
bear ourselves as if we were each to start 
over again as that unhappy creature Primi¬ 
tive Man, who was his own lawyer, doctor, 
butcher, baker, candlestickmaker, and other 
things unmentionable. Every specialist, if 
he is really a specialist, is an abnormally 
and therefore improperly developed human 
being, as much a monstrosity as Sandow or 
Samson or Jaques or other professional 
Strong Men and Fasters. There is no 
reason, surely, why we should all be inocu¬ 
lated with the attenuated virus of specialism ; 
specialism is hardly yet the mark of the 
Ordinary Person and his title to respect and 
respectability. As to this, consult Guyau : 

“All precocious specialisation is dangerous 
. . . The only object of technical instruc¬ 

tion, for instance, should be to awaken apti¬ 
tudes, and never to respond to aptitudes sup¬ 
posed to exist.” 

From this it should follow that all special 
and technical training in early youth, 
beyond the merest suggestion, is futile and 
worse. 

“ To make a soldier, an engineer, or a musician, 
is not necessarily to turn out a man in the full 
possession of all his faculties. Moreover, we 
must take into account the failures, the re¬ 
jections of candidates at entrance examinations, 
&e. Out of the thousands of candidates for the 
Ecole Polytechnique, for instance, only 300 are 
admitted; now if a good polytechnician is not 
necessarily an accomplished man, what will a 
poly technician who has failed be ? ” 

To quote the unanswerable Bunsby, the 
moral of this lies in its application. 

Most people will agree that the healthy 
child is naturally inclined to activity for its 
own sake; Mr. Stout’s hesitation seems 
needless. It is our duty, then, according to 
Guyau, to direct this activity to those ends 
which are most widely and intensely human, 
or, rather, social. This seems simple 
enough; and yet we shall all go away to¬ 
morrow and lay ourselves at the feet of the 
Science and Art Departments of South 
Kensington and Laputa, and you shall have 
little Harry Sandford and little Tommy 
Merton taught physiography, or physiology, 
or mechanics, or botany, or agriculture, or 
what not. 

toAAmv bvofjidroov fiopcp^ fita* 

Now pedagogy may be defined, according 
to our author, as “ the art of adapting new 
generations to those conditions of life 


which are the most intensive and fruitful 
for the individual and the species ”; but 
where the intensity and fruit are manifest 
here it would be hard to say. Things 
being as they are, Guyau lays down three 
necessary ends which education should have 
in view. It must first develop harmoniously 
in the individual, and in proportion relatively 
to importance, the capacities proper to the 
human race ; next develop those capacities 
which seem peculiar, but only so far as not to 
disturb the equilibrium of the organism; 
finally, to arrest and check disturbing 
tendencies and instincts; that is, “ to aid 
heredity in proportion as it tends to create 
permanent superiority within the race, and 
to resist its influence when it tends to accu¬ 
mulate causes pernicious to the race itself.” 

Capacity thus imposes on us the necessity 
to be active for action’s sake; therefore, as 
Guyau lays it down, duty is begotten by 
power. 

“ From this new point of view, moral obliga¬ 
tion appears to be direct interaction, conscious 
or unconscious, of nervous systems on each 
other, and in general of life on life; it is 
reducible to a deep sense of solidarity. To 
feel ourselves morally obliged is, in fact, to 
feel ourselves obliged to others, bound to 
others, having solidarity with others.” 

And again, 

“ . . . to be moral is, in the first place, to feel 
the force of our will, and the multiplicity of 
the powers inherent in our being; in the second 
place, to realise the superiority of those possi¬ 
bilities having for their object what is universal 
over those with merely private objects.” 

Naturally enough, physical education is 
as important in our author’s view as any 
other part; or rather, education implies 
physical development. So Mr. Leslie 
Stephen would have us all “eupeptic.” 
And sure enough, though Mr. Lyttelton 
may doubt the virtuousness of the “mere ” 
athlete as against the “ mere ” student, the 
race is certainly the better for the first and 
only doubtfully for the other. Most of us 
have heard of the good clergyman who was 
thankfully comforted by hearing the ship’s 
crew swearing cheerfully during severe 
weather. So Guyau “ . . . it is very fortu¬ 
nate that there are idle people; they save 
the race from too rapid degeneration.” As 
for the German plan of scientific gymnas¬ 
tics, he repeats Mr. Spencer’s condemnation 
of “ factitious exercise.” 

The translator has in many places 
appended very valuable notes, modifying, 
illustrating, and explaining his author; but, 
at this point, he seems to have missed a 
good chance. Mr. Wilkie Collins is quoted 
in denunciation of games of strength. He 
sees (in Man and Wife) a connexion 
“ between the recent unbridled develop¬ 
ment of physical cultivation in England 
and the recent spread of grossness and 
brutality among certain classes of the 
English population.” This simply assumes 
(1) that there has been this development, 
and (2) that grossness and brutality are at 
least rare elsewhere among less athletic 
peoples. Quod erat demonstrandum. 

It is worth while to note that Guyau 
favoured the day-school system, and it is a 
thing to remark how the great day schools 


have flourished and grown in England 
during the last twenty years. 

The book is so good and comes with such 
singular opportuneness for the problems 
that concern us, whether we are teachers or 
not, that it should be certain of a hearty 
welcome. This notice has endeavoured to 
emphasise what seem to be the points which 
the author himself would have regarded as 
most urgent, though it is an unsatisfactory 
way of dealing with a book abounding in 
interest and wisdom. 

As a statement of the case for scientific 
humanism, welcoming new subjects of study 
to their right places, it is invaluable; it is, 
indeed, probably the best statement yet 
made, though that was by no means file 
object in the mind of the writer. His 
obiter dicta are always notable, and the 
translator has done his work faithfully and 
gracefully. 

P. A. Baknett. 


Words of a Believer and The Past and Future 
of the People. By F. Lamennais. Trans¬ 
lated from the French by L. E. Martineau. 
With a Memoir of Lamennais. (Chap¬ 
man & Hall.) 

Writing more than thirty years ago, not 
long after Lamennais’ death, M. Benan 
declared: “ Lamennais’ works can no 

longer teach us anything. No one is now 
tempted to go to them for lessons in history, 
philosophy, or politics.” Sainte-Beuve, on 
the other hand, writing at about the same 
time, said of him: “ He is the soldier of 
the future, the fervent faithful soldier of 
democracy, recognising neither truce nor 
peace, having on his lips but the one cry 
of forward ,” and “ the future will not 
deny him.” Are we to take it as a sign 
of Sante-Beuve’s prophetic gift that Mr. 
Martineau, in this present year of grace, is 
emphasising Mazzini’s statement that the 
Words of a Believer is calculated to bring 
“ consolation and promise to many a sad ana 
oppressed soul,” and assuring us that The 
Past and Future of the People , “ although 
written fifty years ago for French working 
men, is scarcely less appropriate, and no 
less worth the study of English working 
men to-day ? " 

But first a word as to Lamennais himself. 
The man was assuredly a great man, great 
in influence, great in single-mindedness and 
honesty of purpose, great in his literary gift. 
To him, more perhaps than to any other 
individual, is due the downfall of Galli- 
canism and the triumph of Ultramontanism 
among the French clergy. He it was who 
first tried to teach the Boman Church the 
lesson which she has been so slow to learn, 
but which she will ultimately have to take 
to heart—the lesson, namely, that the game 
of absolutism is played out, and that, on 
pain of losing all her power, she must seek for 
alliances, in the future, with democracy. 
Among those who came within the sphere 
of his influence were such writers as Victor 
Hugo, Sainte-Beuve, and George Sand. 
Lacordaire and Montalembert were, at one 
stage, his immediate disciples. Maurice de 
Guerin was one of those who gathered round 
him at his Breton home of La Chenaie. 
This is no mean intellectual record; and the 
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history of his opinions is of high interest. 
First an absolutist and Ultramontane, 
then a democrat and Ultramontane, then— 
under stress of Papal condemnation—a 
democrat pure and simple, a priest 'who 
had entirely renounced allegianco to his 
Church, and, to the very last, rejected her 
authority and ministrations—ho stands forth 
among his contemporaries a striking figure. 

It is easy to talk, as the Roman Catholic 
apologists do, of spiritual pride as the 
ruling motive in his career. The successive 
changes in his opinions were honest, fear¬ 
less, logical. They were at least not the 
outcome of any vulgar ambition. The 
priest had certainly nothing to gain who 
threw in his lot with the Republican party 
in the days of Louis Philippe. Even when 
that party triumphed, in 1818, and Lamen- 
nais found a place in the assembly of all 
the eccentricities that was to frame a con¬ 
stitution for France, he exercised no real 
influence. His duy, for the time at least, 
had gone by. 

The Paroles d’un Croyant hero translated, 
and very adequately translated, was the 
outcome of Lameimais’ first struggle with 
the Court of Rome. Ilis paper, L' Amiir, 
had greatly fluttered the French clergy from 
the autumn of 1830 to the autumn of 1831. 
In consequence of their attacks he deter¬ 
mined to suspend the publication, and to 
appeal in person to the Pope. Rome, as 
was but natural, temporised ; and to 
Lamennais, with his keen, narrow intellect, 
his intense earnestness of purpose, his 
absolute incapacity to understand that there 
could be two sides to a question, Rome’s 
caution seemed abominable. He practically 
forced the Pope’s hand ; and the result was 
the condemnatory Encylical letter of the 
15th August 1832. At first Lamennais 
submitted ; but his heart was hot within 
him, and it was while nursing his wrongs 
—which he held to be those of the Church 
and of the world—that he wrote the Paroles 
d’un Croyant. 

Sainte-Beuve, who in the spring of 1834 
found a publisher for the book, and saw it 
through the press, confesses that his critical 
acumen played him false with regard to it, 
and that he did not at first realise what a 
powerful book it was. The printer, a M. 
Plassan, set him right, saying that the very 
compositors were in a state of ferment over 
the setting up, and the whole oflice in an 
uproar. Nor reading the book now, nearly 
sixty years afterwards, is this difficult to 
understand. No doubt the Paroles d'un 
Croyant is what the French call a pastiche, a 
work produced in direct imitation of earlior 
work. But it is a pastiche of genius. The 
same fire that burned in the Hebrew 
prophets as they denounced the Lord’s 
enemies, burned also in Lamennais. In his 
ears too the cry of the down-trodden and 
oppressed rang with a terrible distinctness. 
If he imitated Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, 
falling naturally into Biblical language, 
it was because their spirit was upon him. 
That his sublime does not occasionally 
topple over into the ridiculous, I am far from 
affirming. No ! kings do not “ sit in a hall 
hung with black,” and contemplate a 
“ throne made of bones,” and drink blood, 
and solemnly curse Jesus Christ. It is safe 


to affirm that they spend their time quite 
otherwise. But prophets are not bound to 
possess a keen sense of humour. 

As to The Past and Future of the 
People, I am afraid that M. Renan would 
greet much of its erudition with a tolerant 
and superior smile; and the half century 
that has elapsed since Lamennais wrote it 
in the prison of Sainte-I'clagie has scarcely 
confirmed its prophecies. But it would bo 
most unjust not to acknowledge the honesty 
of the book. Democrat as he is, the ex¬ 
priest never stoops to flatter the democracy, 
nor does he promise the good things to 
come save as the fruit of patient effort and 
self-denial. 

“It is necessary for you to understand,” he 
tells tho “ proletarians,” “ that the better con¬ 
dition to which you aspire, and to which 
God Himself commands you to aspire, will 
never be brought about by a sudden change, 
but, like everything in the universe, by a con¬ 
tinuous development, by constant labour, by 
daily labour. ... Be not weary, be not dis¬ 
couraged through too much impatience: nothing 
is done without the aid of time. And know, 
moreover, and neverforget, that in thislifeof ours 
there is always something to contend with and 
to suffer, because the coal of our infinite desires 
is not here, because we have to fulfil here a 
great but toilsome function, and that we live 
not merely in order to live, but to accomplish 
a holy task.” 

Narrow, incomplete, violent, pernicious in 
its immediate results as much of Lamen¬ 
nais’ teaching may have been, yet there is 
in such passages as this a ring of manliness 
and sound sense. Here he justifies Sainte- 
Beuve’s prophecies. 

The quality of the translation in this 
volume is distinctly above the average. 
But it was a pity to use as introduction a 
paper of Mazzini published in 1839. For, 
firstly, in 1839, Lamennais had by no means 
fulfilled his career, or reached the term of 
his mental development; and, secondly, 
apart from its incompleteness, the essay is 
quite uncritical. Something more than 
vague rhetoric is wanted to make the reader 
of to-day understand Lamennais and his 
position. 

Frank T. Marzials. 


The Child and his Pooh: Some Account of 
the History and Progress of Children’s 
Literature in England. By Mrs. E. M. 
Field. (Wells Gardner.) 

There is no class of publications to which 
the term “ fugitive literature ” can be more 
fitly applied than to children’s books. 
They mostly perish with the generation for 
which they were brought into being; and 
even the Hornbook— 

“ ’Tis called a book, though but a single page ”— 

though constructed out of materials which 
should defy destruction, has but just sur¬ 
vived as an educational curiosity. Mrs. 
Field, however, is very far from being con¬ 
tent to take the Hornbook as the starting- 
point for her treatise on children’s literature. 
Going back to pre-Norman times, she 
reviews the services rendered to education 
by Aldhelm and Alfred, Bede and Alcuin, 
and devotes a long chapter to the books 
which were current in English schools 


before Caxton’s printing-press was set up. 
The scope of her work is wide, and she has 
spared no pains in accumulating stores of 
information more or less pertinent to her 
subject. 

But, while she goes back to the far past 
for her beginning, she draws the line in 
the other direction at the year 1820. This, 
she says, is not an entirely arbitrary limit, 
but marks the period when a new departure 
was taken and a genuine attempt made to 
satisfy the real wants of childish minds. 
Up to that time the imagination had been 
neglected. Painful instruction in the rudi¬ 
ments of language was all that at first could 
be attempted ; and, later on, juvenile litera¬ 
ture was chiefly supplied by religious or 
moral teachers who looked with horror or 
contempt upon the play of fancy and 
humour, and chiefly desired to inculcate 
their own doctrines or theories. 

It is impossible to conceive what fate 
would have overtaken the author of Alice 
in Wonderland had he lived in Puritan times, 
and we doubt whether Mr. Anstey would 
have been wholly intelligible even to our 
grandfathers in their teens. What tee mean 
by children’s books—that is to say, books 
written, with not too obtrusive morals, to 
delight and stimulate the imaginative faculty 
of the young—belong especially to the age 
in which we live. Their immediate pre¬ 
cursors were the little books—now eagerly 
sought by the collector of rarities—which 
Newbery of London and Saint of Newcastle 
published. In them we do find something 
to amuse as well as to edify, and their 
authors were not afraid or ashamed to 
be occasionally funny. Goody Two Shoes, 
whether written by Goldsmith or not, showed 
by the success which it achieved that it was 
the sort of book children wanted. And so it 
was quickly followed by others of similar 
character; for Newbery, their publisher, 
was fully alive to his own interests—indeed, 
the manner in which he advertises Dr. 
James’s Fever Powder (of which he was the 
vendor) through the fate of Goody’s father 
is worthy of Barnum himself. 

All that Mrs. Field has to tell us about 
the children’s literature of the third and 
fourth Georges—and she does not stint her 
matter—is extremely interesting, and her 
estimate of the various writers seems to us 
to be thoroughly fair. She does justice 
even to the exasperating priggishness of 
Sandford and Merton. Nor does she omit to 
notice the books which have found large 
favour with children, although they were 
not written expressly for them. Among 
these she rightly places Pilgrim's Progress 
(now almost gone out of fashion), Gulliver's 
Travels, Arabian Fights, and— facile prineeps 
—Robinson Crusoe. We should add to them 
Don Quixote and perhaps Gil Bias ; for in 
our younger days these were to be found in 
most boys’ book-shelves. Few, indeed, 
cared for the religious teaching of Bunyan, 
and no one understood Swift’s political 
satire or Defoe’s design. It was enough 
that these hooks ministered to a youthful 
craving in an age when light reading was 
regarded by many parents as little less than 
a sin. Now a reaction has taken place 
which is not without danger. The dose of 
knowledge used to be swallowed for the 
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sake of the sweet morsel of story mingled 
with it; the child of to-day rejects the 
mixture and clamours for a diet of stories 
only. But, as Mrs. Field says, the liberal 
provision that has been made for the 
pleasant development of young minds is 
still restricted. Those who can afford to 
spend money, can get the most charming 
examples of children’s literature that have 
ever been published. The editor’s table— 
especially at Christmas — groans beneath 
their weight. But writers and publishers 
take little account of the poor. 

“We have taught them to read; but so long as 
their literature is the garbage of police reports 
and the lowest possible fiction, would it not be 
better that the poor should not know what 
Thomas Day called the ‘ mischievous combina¬ 
tions ’ of the alphabet ? Looking back at the 
past and looking forward to the future, we 
cannot but feel that no light responsibility 
rests upon those whose work it is to feed the 
minds of children and the uneducated.” 

We are not inclined to enter upon a dis¬ 
cussion of that question. It is an easier 
matter to say that Mrs. Field has had a 
most interesting subject to deal with, and 
has dealt with it in an admirable way. She 
has a light hand, but yet has not used it 
merely to skim the surface: she has gathered 
her facts from every quarter, but does not 
pretend to have exhausted them. Some few 
inaccuracies will be noticed by most readers, 
and Mrs. Field’s arrangement of her matter 
is not faultless; but her book is a genuine 
contribution to knowledge, and deserves to 
meet with a favourable reception. 

Charles J. Robinson. 


A MONOGRAPH ON CORSICA. 

Une Excursion en Corse, Par Prince Roland 
Bonaparte. (Paris : Imprime pour 
l’Auteur.) 

The republic of letters must be ever grate¬ 
ful to him who, placed beyond the necessity 
of seeking remuneration for his labours, 
produces a work of utility or entertainment, 
“ got up ” in a style which would preclude 
the probability of its success as a com¬ 
mercial enterprise. Such a work is, as it 
were, a free gift to the literary world : such 
a work is now before me. 

The tone of Prince Roland Bonaparte’s 
book is as modest as its title, which by no 
means conveys the valuable and solid con¬ 
tents of the volume. The interesting 
narrative of his excursion to Ajaccio, La 
Force, Vivario, Bastia, Calvi, Sartene, 
Bonifacio, Porto-Vecchio, and other note¬ 
worthy points, is interspersed with his¬ 
torical, topographical, and statistical in¬ 
formation which greatly adds to the value 
of his recital. Nor is this all. In the form 
of an appendix he gives us (1) an “ Itineraire 
et Horaire,” in which the distances and 
hours of arrival and departure are marked 
and tabulated with an exactitude worthy 
of Murray or Baedeker; (2) a list of 
photographs, 221 in number, made in 
Corsica; (3) last, but not least, a list of 
books and maps of and relating to the 
island, extending over 133 pages — in 
fact, a most useful bibliography of Corsica. 
The volume contains, moreover, facsimiles 
of the baptismal registries of Lucien and 


Napoleon Bonaparte, and is embellished 
with five photo-engravings, exceptionally 
artistic in feeling and execution. 

The Excursion of Prince Roland Bona¬ 
parte will in future be a necessary volume 
for visitors to Corsica ; and the hope may be 
at once expressed that he will bo induced 
to place his so far privately-printed book 
in the hands of the general public and add 
to it a map, now wanting, of the island, 
with the routes he so ably describes clearly 
indicated. 

H. S. Asiibke. 


new novels. 

Beacon-Fires. By E. Werner. In 3 vols. 

(Bentley.) 

Evelyn's Career. By the Author of “Dr. 

Edith Romney.” In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Freeland: a Social Anticipation. By Dr. 

Theodor Hertzka. Translated by Arthur 

Ransom. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Hamtura. By H. S. Lockhart-Ross. (Digby 

& Long.) 

The Milners. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Rajfans Folk. By Mary E. Gellie. (Innes.) 
Well Won. By Mrs. Alexander. (White.) 

The reader who does not grow enthusiastic 
over Beacon-Fires must be very hard to 
please. The present writer has tried to 
read the book with all the judicial sober¬ 
ness of a critic; but he confesses that its 
absorbing interest took his critical sense 
captive at an early stage of the story, and 
did not relax its hold till the end. He 
would not have it supposed, however, that 
his judgment was overborne by the pleasure 
with which he followed the developments 
of incident and character. A critic, after 
all, is not bound to treat a book or an 
author as a policeman treats a “ suspect.” 
He must have his eyes open, no doubt, and 
if he finds his poet or novelist tripping 
in one place he may expect to see him go 
wrong in another; but it should not take 
him long to discover what the chances are 
in this respect. A few chapters will show 
him whether he may trust his man or must 
needs go on watching him. The instances 
in which this last duty is wholly unnecessary 
are so few that when they occur they are to 
be prized, and that is the secret of the 
present critic’s enjoyment of Beacon-Fires. 
It is a book of exceptional power, and its 
interest lies as much in the characters as in 
the plot. Like other works of the same 
able writer, it is a story of German life, 
and to a large extent of military and 
diplomatic life. The central character is 
the discarded son of an officer of high rank, 
whose code of honour and conception of 
duty are severely exacting. The boy is 
persuaded by his divorced mother to break 
faith with his father, who thereupon re¬ 
nounces him. Some years elapse, during 
which Hartmut, who takes his mother’s 
name, achieves fame as a poet, and has, or 
might have, half the world at his feet; but 
when he seeks to be reconciled to his father 
he is again thrust forth, and this time 
because he is believed to have been guilty 
of an odious offence against his country, of 
which he was innocent. The bitterness of 


this repulse is aggravated by the denial to 
him of all means of redemption. The war 
with France breaks out, but the successful 
poet and discarded son is not allowed to 
join the colours. There seems nothing for 
him but to take with his own hand the life 
he would fain have given in self-vindication 
on the battle-field ; but at this critical point 
a course is opened for him by his good 
angel, and everything ends well. Hartmut 
is very powerfully drawn. Though in most 
of his qualities he is the true son of his 
mother—brilliant, passionate, impatient of 
restraint—he has latent in him much of 
his father’s nobleness; and both sides of 
his character come out vividly in the last 
chapters. His “ride for life or death” is 
the crowning exhibition of both. This 
incident and a few others in the story 
recall (by no resemblance of fact, but by 
the same rapid, picturesque, and pnssionate 
movement) some of the more thrilling pas¬ 
sages in Scott—such as everyone will 
remember in The Talisman and Ivanhoe. 
But while Hartmut is the central and chief 
character, there are several others as ably 
drawn; and one or two of them furnish an 
element of humour which makes the story 
artistically complete. 

Very different from the stirring romance 
just noticed is Evelyn's Career , though this 
again is a book of which it is possible to 
speak with almost unqualified admiration. 
It is a novel with a purpose—and one is 
bound to admit that such novels are 
often things to be avoided—but its aim 
is sufficiently general, while it appeals 
to the reader’s common sense rather than to 
his prejudices. Evelyn unites with great 
beauty of person and disposition (qualities 
essential to any successful heroine of 
romance) some charming eccentricities. She 
is an Agnostic as touching religious beliefs ; 
but she has a profound faith in humanity, 
and a not too common sense of the duties 
incident to wealth. A large fortune, to 
which she succeeds unexpectedly, gives her 
an opportunity to put in practice the 
very beautiful theories she has formed. 
“Society” smiles upon her plans because 
they are novel, but chiefly perhaps because 
they are thrown into interesting relief by 
her rank and herself. Evelyn, however, is 
in earnest, and “ Society ” is not. She fails 
to realise her ideal; but the causes of failure 
are not in the ideal, but in the obtuse anti¬ 
pathetic real conditions to which she tries to 
adapt it. In the pursuit of her beautiful 
dream she makes the acquaintance of some 
curious people, and among them of a Radical 
cobbler, a type—sufficiently exaggerated to 
make the portrait effective—of social re¬ 
former who hates everybody above him, 
and conceives himself superior to everybody 
below him. But Radley turns out to be a 
fine fellow at heart. There are many other 
types in the book—high and low, ordinary 
and the reverse. The glimpses into the 
world of fashion are satirically true ; those 
into the world of poverty and wretchedness 
are painfully so—and in contrast with both 
these worlds are the sweet perfections of 
Evelyn herself. She has her reward. The 
sequel to failure outside oneself is often a 
larger satisfaction within oneself, and that 
is Evelyn’s experience. A love-story runs on 
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beside the other story, and both eventually 
merge in one when the nearly fruitless 
labours are over. The book is delightfully 
written, with a grace and restraint of style 
that are as welcome as they are rare. 

Some apology is perhaps due to the 
erudite author of Freeland for treating his 
book as a novel. He himself, however, in 
his learned introduction to it, describes the 
work as a political romance, and such it is. 
But the ordinary novel-reader may be 
warned that it is not the sort of romance 
for him. Nor is it of the kind of fiction 
that Mr. Edward Bellamy, and other pro¬ 
jectors of a utopian future, are wont to 
produce. The new forms of things which 
they describe are purely arbitrary ; whereas 
Dr. Hertzka’s conception of a Freeland 
rests upon “ the fundamental truths ” that 
“ capitalism stops the growth of wealth 
. . . and that interest, though not unjust, 
will nevertheless, in a condition of economic 
justice, become superfluous.” To the 
ordinary mind these lo-called fundamental 
truths will scarcely suggest any romantic 
developments; but Dr. Hertzka evolves 
from them an interesting colony of enthu¬ 
siasts, whom he places in Central Africa, 
where they carry out a “ work of social 
emancipation ” on the lines of his book. 
One cannot help being a little incredulous 
about such fantastic schemes. Recollections 
of the Pantisocracy that was to have been 
reared—but which never came to anything 
•—on the banks of the Susquehanna point 
the moral of their utter unreality. But 
Dr. Hertzka’s book has at least one merit: 
its descriptions of Central Africa, and of 
the way to it, and the perils and pleasures 
of the way, combine all the charms of 
accurate narrative and graphic fiction. 

The stock properties of fiction include so 
many “ treasure islands ” that another 
addition to the number seems at first sight 
superfluous. But the originality and fresh¬ 
ness of Mamtura conciliate one towards this 
latest story of recovered treasure. Mr. Lock- 
hart-Ross does not follow the lines of Mr. 
Stevenson. His island is no mere cluster 
of pirates’ caves, but a dubious land in the 
Pacific, where a picturesque people still 
worship the sun. The machinery of the 
story is largely supernatural. An English¬ 
man is wrecked on these strange Pacific 
shores, and the white-robed natives mistake 
him for a brother of the sun, and worship 
him accordingly. In their Temple of the Sun 
he accumulates a vast treasure of precious 
stones, in which the island was rich, besides a 
large amount of Spanish gold. One day he 
disappears, telling the islanders that he shall 
shortly return; but he is presumably lost 
at sea, for he neither goes back nor comes to 
England, though the story of his marvellous 
adventures reaches his family, with whom 
it becomes a tradition. Two generations 
afterwards a kinsman who resembles the 
lost brother of the sun sails out for the fair 
island in the Pacific, which he is so for¬ 
tunate as to find. The natives believe him 
to be their old deity returned, and they look 
on with adoration while he removes the 
bullion and precious stones to his ship. 
The reader’s credulity is a little taxed, 
but the story is so brightly written that its 
very impossibility becomes fascinating. 


The Milners is a long story—a needlessly 
long one—of the adventures of an English 
family in South Africa. They set out for 
the Cape, and afterwards for the diggings, 
in tho hope of finding diamonds, but with 
the still stronger hope of recovering a lost 
son who had disappeared under a false 
accusation of crime. The descriptions of 
life at the diggings are forcible from their 
evident truth. There is not the wild excite¬ 
ment that one often hears of as belonging 
to such a life, but there is instead the daily 
plodding at a weary task, with the hopes, 
failures, gains, and disappointments of it; 
and one sees the effect on the different 
members of the family of these various 
experiences. They learn some excellent 
practical lessons, which the author incul¬ 
cates rather happily. Too much space is 
given to trivial things, but the story was 
worth telling, and is well told. One may 
doubt, however, whether a bright, high- 
spirited young man could annihilate himself 
for five years, and let his family bear the 
shame of a crime of which he was innocent. 

Though there is nothing very striking in 
Fajf'ans Folk, it may be read with pleasure. 
It is just a simple story of crofter life in 
the Highlands, where human nature expands 
or contracts in pastoral surroundings, and 
one lad takes to the farm, and another to 
the ministry, and the crofter’s son makes 
up to the farmer’s daughter. Mrs. Fraser 
is well worth knowing. So, too, is Elsie 
Ogilvie, whose confidential relations with her 
mother are pleasant to hear of in days when 
such things are too rare. Colin Fraser 
deserved all the good that came to him; 
but one is irritated at his giving up his suit 
after one rebuff. He showed better stuff 
in facing other difficulties. 

Pathos and humour combine in Well Won 
to make the story very readable. Mrs. 
Alexander’s women-characters are her best. 
She knows her own sex well; but the skill 
with which she makes one of her women 
bring her lord and master to reason shows 
that she knows also how the other sex 
should occasionally be treated. 

George Cottekell. 


SOME BOOKS ON FOLK-LORE. 

When Miss Garnett published last year the 
first volume of her work on The Women of 
Turkey (David Nutt), which described the life 
and folk-lore of the Christian women of that 
country, she promised a corresponding volume 
On the Jewish and Moslem women. This 
promise has now been fulfilled, and the second 
part is in no respect inferior to the former. 
The author has spared no pains in bringing 
together, both from personal observation and 
from books which embody the special studies 
of others, notices of the curious medley of 
nationalities which is to be found in the Turkish 
Empire. The Jews, in Turkey are composed 
of two elements—the older settlers of that race, 
and those who emigrated thither on the 
occasion of their expulsion from Spain in 1493. 
The latter settled mainly in Salonica, where 
they now form the majority of the population. 
Of both these classes Miss Garnett tells us that 
they are the most bigoted adherents of the 
Talmud to be found anywhere, and also that 
they observe many rites and usages peculiar 
to themselves. Such is the “ search for leaven ” 
before the commencement of the Feast of 


Unleavened Bread. Then the head of the 
family, taking in his hand a lamp, spoon, and 
goosequill, 

“ in dead silence visits every room in the house, 
gathering up as he goes the pieces which have 
been purposely placed in his way on tables, side¬ 
boards, window-ledges, &c.; then proceeding to 
the place where the leaven, which is a portion of 
the dough from the last baking, is usually kept, 
places it, together with the pieces of bread he has 
collected, and the lamp and spoon, in a linen 
cloth.” 


Again, on the first day of the Passover, it is 
incumbent on the first-born son of every family 
to fast, in commemoration of the deliverance of 
the first-bom of the Israelites from the last of 
the plagues of Egypt. This duty is performed 
by proxy in the person of the father until his 
son has attained the age of eleven ; and if the 
father be dead, it devolves upon the mother. 
Remarkable also is the “ ceremony of atone¬ 
ment,” which is observed on the Day of Atone¬ 
ment, when a cock is provided for each man or 
boy, and a hen for each woman or girl; and the 
head of the house, first for himself, and after¬ 
wards for each member of the family, swings 
the bird, which he holds by the legs, round 
over his head, saying, “ This is my substitute; 
this is my commutation; this cock goeth to the 
death in order that I may be gathered, and 
enter into a long and happy life and into 
peace.” At Salonica, instead of this practice, 
the ceremony is performed by the Jews of 
casting their sins into the sea. In connexion 
with this, we may notice the curious form of 
confession and penance which exists among 
the Yezidis or fire-worshipping Kurds: 

“Ten men form themselves into a kind of brother¬ 
hood, and select one of their number by lot as a 
scapegoat. If any one of the number is guilty of 
a grave sin, he confesses it to his substitute, who 
must vicariously expiate it by prayer, fasting, and 
mortification. In return for this service he is 
supported by the rest, who perform for him all his 
worldly duties, pasture his sheep, and maintain his 
family.” 


The Moslem inhabitants of Turkey form a 
motley group of Kurds, Circassians, Albanians, 
Tatars, Gipsies, as well as Osmanlis. It will 
readily be believed that many curious customs 
are retained among them, especially those 
relating to birth, marriage, and death. In the 
Miridite tribe of Albanians we find the custom 
of exogamy, or taking wives from outside the 
tribe, still existing, and in the case of the 
chieftains this takes place by capture. A 
remnant of the system of capture survives 
among the Circassians, where the wife is 
purchased, but before the wedding the wooer 
must find an opportunity of running away with 
his bride, this being considered the only respect¬ 
able method of obtaining possession of his 
purchase. Tatars, on the other hand, seem to 
make the bridegroom the subject of capture. 

“ The bridegroom mounts his horse, and, attended 
by his friends, sots out to meet the cavalcade. 
In his hand he holds an apple or orange, and, as 
soon as he has approached sufficiently near, he 
throws it at the bride with considerable force. 
Much importance appears to be attached to this 
act, silence being observed by all the company 
from the time the two parties come in sight of each 
other until the apple has been thrown, when all 
again becomes uproar and con 'usion. Immedi¬ 
ately upon discharging tho miss.le, the bridegroom 
wheels his horse round with astonishing rapidity, 
and rides off at full speed to his own tent, pursued 
with great ardour by all the horsemen of the bride’s 
party, emulous to overtake him before he attains 
his goal, the winner being entitled to his horse, 
saddle, and clothes.” 


In the latter part of the volume the life of the 
Osmanli women is depicted in considerable 
detail, and both this and the other sections are 
illustrated by well selected popular tales. Mr. 
Stuart-Glennie, who has edited the work, adds 
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some chapters of his own on “ The Origins of 
Matriarchy.” 

Stories of Old New Spain. By Thomas A. 
Janvier. (Osgood.) This book has one fault 
—the monotone of sadness that creates too 
great a similarity in almost all its tales. Yet, 
perhaps, it could hardly be otherwise, for their 
theme is either of the declining years of the 
Spanish dominion in Mexico, or else of that 
sadder period—the nameless tragedies which 
result everywhere when a higher and harder 
civilisation is ruthlessly forced into contact 
with an older and a weaker one. The greater 
part of these stories are connected with the 
building of the railway from Texas to Mexico. 
They depict for us the speculating scoundrels, 
and the bolder ruffians, who ever move for¬ 
ward, like scum, on the advancing tide of 
civilisation; who then play havoc with the 
lives and property of the men, and work still 
heavier woe in the hearts of the women who are 
simple enough to trust them. The author does 
full justice to the energy and strength of 
character of his countrymen; but this does not 
make him blind to the merits, and to the more 
amiable and more gentlemanly qualities, of the 
native Mexicans. He seems especially to under¬ 
stand Mexican women, whether of purer 
Spanish or of mixed Spanish and Indian 
blood. All through Spanish America they are 
the same; there is a little more vivacity, a 
little more piquancy, a greater tinge of civi¬ 
lisation in the extreme South—but there is 
still the like kindly tact and simple trustful¬ 
ness and gentleness of manner everywhere. It 
seems hard to believe that these soft creatures 
can do the things that are told of them; but 
our author knows that, whether in Mexico or 
in Montevideo, “ the charm of this easy-going, 
langorous life has underlying it lava seas of 
passionate energy, whence at any moment may 
break forth storms of raging hatred, or the 
not less raging storms of love.” It is of these 
storms, and of the misery caused by them, that 
the tales of this volume are chiefly composed. 
Of the legends of the older time, of which a 
few are here given, it is said, as we have found 
equally true in other lands : 

“ You will seek in vain for them among the gentle¬ 
folks ; you must seek them among the humble 
dwellers, the cargadores, porters, the serenos, watch¬ 
men, the Uiiadores , wood-carriers; it is among 
these lowly folk that you hear the stories of old 
time,” 

all memory of which has been lost among the 
upper classes. But it is not given to everyone 
to re-tell them in graceful literary style, and to 
move the reader with real sympathy, as is done 
n this volume. 

“ Lehrbucher dee Germanischen Philo- 
LOGIE.—Yol. I-, Germanische Mythologie, von 
Elard Hugo Meyer. (Berlin: Mayer & 
Muller.) This is the first volume of what 
promises to be an extremely useful series 
of cheap handbooks, which will fcrm, when 
complete, a convenient encyclopaedia of studies 
connected with Teutonic philology. Future 
volumes will deal with the political, 
social, and linguistic development of the 
Teutonic races, and will comprise treatises on 
rhythms, folklore, constitutional history, 
grammar, social science, and the history of 
German linguistics. The present volume 
augurs well for those which are to succeed it. 
In 350 closely packed pages, sold for 5s., we 
have an almost exhaustive account of the results 
which have been obtained since the publication 
in 1835 of Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie, forming 
a sort of subject index to the literature of the 
science, including the valuable papers published 
in the Zeitschrift fitr deutsche Mythologie, the 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsehes Alterthum, as well as to 
the independent publications of Grimm, Kuhn, 
Mullenhoff, Jahn, Mannhardt, Meyer, Bugge, 


Schwartz, Panzer, and many other students. 
Excellent as it is, the book is not without its 
faults. The labours of English writers are 
almost wholly ignored. The names of Mr. 
Andrew Lang, Mr. Keary, and Prof. Rhys are 
not to be found in the copious index. Mr. 
Kemble, Mr. Frazer, and Prof. Max Muller are 
mentioned, but that is about all. Indeed, when 
we find Herne the hunter called Horne (p. 236) 
and Twelfth-night spelt “ twelfnights ” (p. 197), 
the adequacy of the author’s knowledge of 
the English tongue may perhaps be questioned. 
This want of familiarity with the English 
literature of the subject has resulted in serious 
omissions. In the light of recent research it 
can hardly be doubted that the great Gaulish 
Empire, founded by Ambigatos in the sixth 
century B.C., exercised no small influence on 
the culture of the ruder Teutonic tribes. Not 
only have we in German a number of political 
terms which can only be explained as loan-words 
obtained from the more civilised Celts, but many 
of the most perplexing problems in Teutonic 
mythology receive an easy solution if we accept 
the theory that the Teutons borrowed certain 
religious conceptions from their Celtic 
overlords. Thus Odin-Woden is rightly 
explained as a Teutonic Wind-god; but there are 
many features in his character which compel 
us to believe that he was also a Supreme 
Heaven-god, the All-Father, whose all-seeing 
eye is the sun, whose consort is Jordr, the 
earth, and whose son is Thor, the thunder. 
These are not attributes of the storm-wind, 
but can be explained if we suppose that some 
attributes of the Celtic Gwydion, whose son 
was Llew, a sun-god, were grafted on to the 
primitive Teutonic wind-god, possibly owing 
to some such resemblance of the names as led 
the Latins to graft the myths of Heracles, a 
Greek sun god, on to those of their own Herculus, 
the protector of enclosures. The additions to 
the Baldr Saga from Christian sources are 
recognised, but there are much older borrow¬ 
ings which should also have been noticed. 
Baldr, as a sun-god, is doubtless Teutonic; but 
his death by the mistletoe, the sacred tree of 
the Celtic nations, indicates that the myths of 
a Celtic tree-god, and possibly of a Celtic sun- 
god, Beli or Balor, have been incorporated 
with the Teutonic myths. So also with the con¬ 
nexion between the Teutonic Dietrich and the 
Celtic Toutiorix, or of Esus and the Anses. 
Mr. Meyer identifies the Teutonic Ziu-Tyr 
with Zeus-Dyaus-Jupiter, though here the con¬ 
nexion is merely linguistic and not mytholo¬ 
gical ; but he ignores the extensive borrowing 
which has transferred Babylonian lunar myths 
and Babylonian heaven myths to Greek fetish 
stones and fetish trees, to Greek nature-god¬ 
desses, or to Roman harvest-gods. This is the 
great defect of the book, the want of any 
sufficient grasp of the great principle of the 
migration of myths, and their transference to 
homonymous deities. 

Les Contes populaires de Poitou. By Leon 
Pineau. (Paris: Leroux.) These tales form 
Volume XVI. of the “ Collection de Contes et 
Chansons populaires,” issued by E. Leroux, 
and are wholly distinct from the series pub¬ 
lished by Maisonneuve, “Les Literatures 
populaires de toutes les Nations.” The modest 
preface of the author almost disarms criticism. 
He has undertaken the task of a collector only, 
and has written down without note or comment 
what has been recited to him. It is not his 
fault if the result is not more attractive than it 
actually is. These tales of Poitou are very 
much worn down. The folklore collector 
now-a-days hardly expects to find anything 
new; only some story may be more complete 
in its details, or more vividly told, or may pre¬ 
serve some incident of older date, or give some 
better clue to the mode of transition than do 
the more current versions. This is all he can 


expect. But even this he will hardly find 
here. The peasant of Poitou has apparently 
little imagination. He localises everything in 
his own neighbourhood, and reduces the poetry 
of the tradition to the level of his daily life. 
He leaves nothing indefinite, and consequently 
the terror of the unknown is seldom aroused in 
these tales. Many of them gird at the priests 
and monks and reputed saints, and in this 
remind us that we are in the country of Rabelais; 
and, I fear I must add, in the fact that they 
are not seldom dirty, even if not licentious. 
Their uncleanness is that of a nasty-minded 
schoolboy, not the lasciviousness of a satyr. 
The language is French, with the variations of 
a sub-dialect which can hardly be called a 
patois. There is a curious homonym to our 
English too in tou, i.e., aussi; elle <ou=elle aussi. 
It appears once on p. 225 as ttou. It is well 
that this collection should have been made once; 
for, to judge from it, there is little in the 
district to tempt a future explorer. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The next volume in the series) of “ Twelve 
English Statesmen,” to be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan this month, will be Lord Rosebery’s 
Pitt. Apart from one or two Scotch addresses 
of an historical character, we believe that this 
is Lord Rosebery’s first appearance as an author. 

The trustees of the Lightfoot Fund have 
decided to publish a collection of miscellaneous 
papers by the late bishop of Durham. There 
are, however, certain historical lectures known 
to have been delivered by him (including more 
than one series upon “ Early Church History,” 
delivered in St. Paul’s Chapter-house), which 
cannot be found among his papers. Should 
anyone be able to supply reports or notes of 
these, or of any other of Dr. Lightfoot’s lec¬ 
tures, he will confer a great favour upon the 
trustees by communicating with the present 
bish'op of Durham, or with the Rev. J. R. 
Harmer, Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

Messes. Charles H. Ashdown and Frederic 
G Kitton, who are both residents of St. Albans, 
have in preparation an historical and pictur¬ 
esque account of that ancient city. It will 
contain fifty illustrations, from sketches specially 
made by Mr. Kitton, ten of which will be full- 
page engravings. Mr. Ashdown contributes 
the letterpress, of which one chapter will deal 
with the Roman Verulamium, and another with 
the abbey church. The edition will be limited 
to 300 copies, each of which will be numbered 
and signed by both author and artist. 

We are to have another book about the late 
Miss Constance W. Naden, whose verse won 
warm praise of Mr. Gladstone, but whose meta¬ 
physical views have been the despair of critics. 
It will be entitled Farther Religues: being 
Essays and Tracts for our Times, illustrated 
with a portrait and a facsimile of her last 
letter. It has been edited by Mr. George 
M. McCrie, who himself adds an introduction 
and notes. Like the other volumes, it will be 
published by Messrs. Bickers & Son. 

Prof. Child has only taken a week’s holiday 
this long vacation, but has been staying at 
home in Cambridge, U.S.A., working at Part 
VIII. of his grand comparative edition of our 
English and Scotch Ballads. His difficulty is 
what to reject, but he has made up his mind to 
refuse admission to the later and poorer ballads, 
so that he now sees his way to the end of his 
work. 


Prof. Child is revising his well-known essay 
on Chaucer’s grammar and metre, by Dr. 
Fumivall’s print of the Harleian MS. 7334 of 
the Canterbury Tales, inasmuch as he first 
worked on the late Thomas Wright’s edition of 
that MS., .which occasionally altered the scribe’f 
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of the tragic drama at Athens, of its relation to j 
the thought and life of the time, and of its 
meaning and value to us as a part of ancient * 
civilisation. A knowledge of Greek is not 
requirejd for those attending the lectures; 
but it is desirable that everyone should have 
previously read at least one or two typical 
plays in some good English translation. A 
class will be formed to read Aeschylus and 
Sophocles in English, and the “Oedipus Bex” 
in Greek. The opening lecture will be given in 
the Chelsea Town Hall, on Tuesday, October 13, 
at 5.15 p.m., when Dr. Butler, the Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, has promised to 
take the chair. 

Mr. Thomas Galpin, of the firm of Cassell 
& Co., has given £1000 to the Dorset County 
Council, the interest of which is to provide 
scholarships for natives of Dorset attending 
the summer meetings of university extension at 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

Two prizes are offered to Oxford university 
extension students for the best original essays 
on “The Place of the University of Oxford in 
the Movement for the Revival of Learning in 
England, 1498-1520.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

“ MARY AND MARFA.” 

Sciipture as it is taught.* 

Jf.svs loved Mary and Marfa, 

And Mary and Marfa loved him; 
Sometimes they sat togeffer, 

All in Jerushalim. 

And Mary eat quite quiet, 

’cep’ now and then to pray; 

But Marfa rattled the teaflngs 
Till Jesus said, “ Go 'way ! ” 

Jesus didn’ love Marfa 
’s well as Mary, of course ; 

Cos she was always workin’, 

'r else slammin’ the windows and doors. 

Elsa D’Esterre Keeling. 


IN MEMOR1AM. 

EDWARD CRACROFT LEFROY. 

The obituary of the week records the death of 
the Rev. E. C. Lefroy, M.A., of Keble College, 
Oxford. A man of singular intellectual refine¬ 
ment and poetic promise, he was debarred only 
by confirmed ill-health from attaining high 
literary and ecclesiastical distinction. Four 
years of active clerical life put a strain upon his 
failing strength to which he unwillingly had to 
yield. His sermons during this period, 
“preached to middle-class congregations in a 
London suburb,” presented a rare combination 
of knowledge of men, literary grace, and earnest 
Christian spirit. A volume of these was pub¬ 
lished in 1883 under the title of The Christian 
Ideal and Other Sermons (Skeffington). About 
thisperiodMr. Lefroy wrote reviews for the Globe, 
and subsequently for the Guardian. A happy 
balance of literary, theological, and scientific 
ability—for he had in earlier years contributed 
to science periodicals—qualified him, had his 
health permitted, to take a place among the 
leading critics of the day. 


words and forms. The professor has also got 
six other American Chaucerians to undertake 
the six other texts of the Tales in Dr. Fumivall’s 
“ Six-Text ” edition, and the essays on them 
are to be published in 1900, the quincentenary 
of Chaucer’s death. 

Prof. Skeat has of course based his edition 
of the Canterbury Tales on the Ellesmere MS. 
as Mr. Gilman did his, and as Dr. Fumivall, 
when he first printed the MS., said every editor 
must. Prof. Skeat has most conveniently put 
the whole text of the Tales into one volume, his 
fourth, and his edition of Chaucer’s works will 
become the standard edition. It will bo pub¬ 
lished by the Clarendon Press. 

Dr. Richard Morris has at last written his 
Preface and Notes to his edition of the Cursor 
Mundi for the Early English Text Society; ' nd 
the two completing parts of the work, by Dr. 
Max Kaluza and Dr. Hupe, will be issued next 
month to members who pay their 1892 subscrip¬ 
tions in advance. 

Dr. Stdrzinger is preparing for the Rox- 
burghe Club an edition of the French text of 
Guillaume de Deguileville’s Three Pilgrimages 
—of the Life of Man, the Soul, and Jesus 
Christ—from the MS. of Mr. Henry Hueks 
Gibbs ; and Mr. G. N. Currie is preparing for 
the Early English Text Society editions of the 
prose Pilgrimage of the Life of Man, in two 
versions, and of the Soul, besides Lydgate’s 
poetical version of the second recension of the 
lifeof Man. Of the “ Jesus” no Early English 
translation exists. 

The Agnostic Annual —to be published next 
week by Messrs. W. Stewart & Co—will con¬ 
tain an article by Prof. Huxley, entitled 
“ Possibilities and Impossibilities,” containing 
an elaborate analysis of some of the Biblical 
miracles; and also a paper on “ Ecclesiasticism,” 
by Mr. Momerie. 

We hear also that the “oration” on “The 
Corruption of the Church,” which Mr. 
Momerie delivered at Princes Hall last July, is 
to be published immediately, together with a 
portrait and biography, by Messrs. Eglington. 

Mr. J. J. Lalor, of Dublin, will shortly 
issue “ The Story of the Union, Told by its 
Plotters,” written by Mr. W. F. Dennehy, 
which originally appeared in the Irish Catholic. 

A proof of Annie S. Swan’s popularity as a 
novelist is the fact that eleven thousand copies 
of her last story, The Ayres of Studleigh , have 
been sold dining the three dullest months of 
the year. Her next work. Who shall Serve r a 
Story for the Times, to appear in November, 
will illustrate some phases of the labour 
question. 

A cheap edition of The Class and Desk-, by 
J. Comper Gray and C. S. Carey, is announced 
for early publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

The Library Association of the United 
Kingdom recently decided to form a collection 
of library appliances, plans, and bibliographical 
works, for permanent exhibition in London, 
and towards that end are now soliciting con¬ 
tributions of everything connected with books 
and libraries. Already specimens have been 
presented or promised of library plans, sta¬ 
tionery, bookholders, shelf-fittings, bindings, 
catalogues, indicators, photographs, and draw¬ 
ings of various sorts, &c. ; and it is hoped that 
in a year’s time there will be formed a museum 
of the highest practical value to all persons 
interested in libraries or books. All specimens 
or letters on the subject should be addressed to 
Mr. James D. Brown, Public Library, Clerken- 
well, E.C., who has been authorised by the 
association to form the collection. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison will delivers series 
of public addresses on ‘“The Great Modern 


Poets, Artists, and Musicians,” at Newton Hall, 
Fetter-lane, on Sunday evenings during 
October, at 7 p.m. 

The monthly meetings of the eighth session 
of the Elizabethan Society will commence on 
Wednesday next, October 7, when Mr. Frank 
Payne will read a paper on “ Elizabethan 
Domestic Tragedy.” The programme includes 
also “ Henry Vaughan,” by Mr. Frederick 
Rogers ; “Richard the Third,” by the Rev. Stop- 
ford A. Brooke ; “ Nicolas Breton,” by Mr. A. 
H. Bullen ; “ John Wilson, the last of the Tribe 
of Ben,” by Mr. Edmund Gosse; “Henry 
Howard, Enrl of Surrey,” by Mr. Sidney Lee ; 
“Thomas Randolph ; his Poetical and Dramatic 
Works,” by Mr. James Ernest Baker ; “ Thomas 
Middleton,” by Mr. W. H. Cowham ; and a 
paper by Mr. John Addington Symonds. 


FOR TIICOMING MA GA VINES. 

We may notice together two new journalistic 
enterprises, both of a novel character. One is 
the announcement of an English - Arabic 
monthly, to be called the Eastern and Western 
Review , which proposes to make the East and 
the West better known to each other by means 
of a paper that shall be read by both. It will 
be printed in London, the Arabic type being 
supplied by Messrs. Gilbert & Rivington. No 
names are mentioned in the prospectus, but we 
understand that influential support has been 
promised from Constantinople and Cairo. The 
other, which is already in existence, is the 
publication of a newspaper in French for the 
use of English boys and girls. It is wholly 
French in type, shape, and general appear¬ 
ance ; and is entirely made up of extracts from 
French papers, including a feuilhion, financial 
news, and characteristic advertisements. The 
Journal Francois is edited by two assistant 
masters at Harrow, and is published (fortnightly 
during term-time) by Messrs. Percival & Co. 

Second editions have been called for of the 
September and October numbers of the United 
Service Magazine, containing the two articles by 
Lord Wolseley on von Moltke. We notice that 
this magazine, which is perhaps not so well 
known as it deserves, is now in its sixty-third 
year. 

Mr. I. Zangwill, whose “Bachelors’ 
Club,” issued in June, is now in a fifth edition, 
will commence a pendant, entitled “The Old 
Maids’ Club,” in the next number of Ariel. 
It will be illustrated by Mr. F. H. Townsend. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Prof. Henry Jones, of the University Col¬ 
lege, North Wales, has been elected to the 
chair of logic and metaphysics at St. Andrews, 
vacant by the transfer of Prof. Seth to Edin¬ 
burgh, in succession to Prof. Campbell Fraser. 

Prof. F. Max Muller was present at the 
distribution of prizes at the Mason Science 
College, Birmingham, on Wednesday, and 
delivered an address, in the course of which he 
urged the claims of the institution to a larger 
grant from public funds. He also insisted on 
the duty of establishing professorships of logic 
and political economy. 

The winter session of the Working Men’s 
College, Great Ormond-street—founded in 1854, 
by F. D. Maurice-—was to be opened this even¬ 
ing (Saturday) with an address by the principal. 
Sir John Lubbock. 

Mr. J. W. Mackail lias undertaken to 
deliver a course of ten lectures at Chelsea, in 
connexion with the London Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching, upon “ The 
Greek Drama.” The object of the course will 
be to give an account of the rise and growth 


* The above, in which a story told me some 
years ago of a little national school child is turned 
into rhyme, without the addition of a thought, was 
written on hearing a sermon preached lately in the 
old city of St. Albans, in which our national schools 
were extolled to the skies, as providing ‘ ‘ sound 
religious instruction.” The little child who gave 
the singularly modernised version of a familiar 
Bible story, scored, I was assured, high—even 
the anachronism of the “tea-things” not being 
objected to! 
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In 1885 he issued his Echoes from Theocrilti 
and Ollier Sonnets (Elliot Stock). About tlii s 
book the Academy wrote at the time : 

“ Rarely has the great pastoral poet been so freely 
transmuted without loss of his spell. It is Mr. 
Lefroy’s distinction that his material never masters 
him, and of the difficulties of the form of art he 
has chosen, he hides away almost every trace. . . . 
A breezy healthfulness of thought and feeling plays 
around a poem like this. . . . Mr. Lefroy’s 

sonnets ought to be better known. In substance 
they resemble those of Charles Tennyson Tumor.” 

Since this review was written, several of Mr. 
Lefroy’s sonnets have found their way into Selec- 
tionsfrom the best sonnet-writers. To the general 
reader his “ other sonnets” will prove more 
attractive, comprising topics so various as “In 
the City,” “Virgil,” “The Four Evangelists,” 
“ Quem di diligunt,” “A Cricket Bowler.” 
The present writer remembers how Mr. Andrew 
Liang, in expressing his delight in the volume, 
congratulated Mr. Lefroy on being the first 
poet to enshrine the glories of cricket in a 
sonnet. In his skill in drawing a breathing 
picture in terse and delicate language, Mr. 
Lefroy had much in common with his kinsman, 
the Laureate, diverging from him, however, in 
his love of the sonnet metre. 

In the same year as the Echoes , appeared his 
his last published book, Counsels for the Common 
Life (Skeflington)—a series of short “ addresses 
to senior schoolboys,” treated mainly from an 
ethical side. This book embodies much that 
was nearest to Mr. Lefroy’s heart, and most 
distinctive of his character. His conviction 
(expressed in his private correspondence) was 
that our “method of handling male youth is 
deplorably clumsy.” “ They should be treated 
with the same gentleness and reverence as 
girls.” “The Greeks knew better.” Indeed, 
Hellenic ideals played a very interesting part in 
Mr. Lefroy’s whole cast of mind. It will be 
the duty of his biographer to bring out this 
side of his^character. Meanwhile, perhaps his 
finest quality was the Stoical—or, rather, in his 
case, the Christian—courage with which he 
invariably maintained a “ breezy healthfulness 
of thought and feeling” wherever he saw the 
means of aiding the intellectual and moral 
growth of any who fell within the circle of his 
influence. A glimpse of the effort which this 
“ healthfulness ” cost him is given us in his 
pathetic sonnet, “ On Reading a Poet’s Life ” : 

“ The veil is lifted now. Behold your singer— 

A sick, poor man, despised and barely sane, 
Who strove awhile to shape with palsied finger 
The hard-wrung produce of a sleepless brain, 
Rich but in throes—till Death,'the great balm- 
bringer, 

Stooped down to kiss him through the deeps of 
pain.” 

Wilfred A. Gill. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FOLK-LORE 
CONGRESS. 

Without any flourish of announcements in 
the press, the second International Folk-lore 
Congress is already upon us. The first, it may 
be as well to state, was held in Paris in 1889, 
during the time of the Exhibition; but we 
believe that it was not attended by a single 
Englishman, unless we can reckon Mr. C. G. 
Leland as such. The present meeting will be 
more fortunate, for among those who have 
promised to come to London are MM. Cosquin, 
S,'billot, Ploix, and Cordier, from France; 
Prof. Monseur, from Liege, the president of 
the newly-founded Societe du Folk-lore Wallon; 
M. E. Krohn, from Finland; and Mr. W. W. 
Newell, the learned and energetic secretary of 
the American Folk-lore Society. The Anthro¬ 
pological Institute, the Gipsy-lore Society, and 
the Glasgow Society of Antiquaries have also 
sent delegates. 


The scientific and the social sides of the 
Congress have both been well cared for. Among 
the former we may mention the appointment 
of an international folk-lore council, containing 
a great many distinguished names, which will 
be the standing authority to regulate all future 
meetings of the kind; and the report of a 
methodological committee, which wUl have to 
consider such questions as—a standard list of 
folk-lore incidents, a standard nomenclature 
for folk-lore research, a common plan for a 
folk-lore bibliography, and a universal set of 
folk-lore interrogatories. Amusement is to be 
provided by a conversazione in the Mercers’ 
Hall, on Monday evening, when an old English 
mumming play will be represented, children’s 
games will be given under the superintendence 
of Mrs. Gomme, folk-tales will be recited and 
songs sung in dialect, and there will also be an 
exhibition of portraits and other objects inte¬ 
resting to “ story-ologists.” The refreshments 
will include—but will not be limited to—old 
English commemorative cakes. 

The ordinary meetings of the Congress will 
be held in the rooms of the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries, Burlington House. On Thursday, 
October 1, Mr. Andrew Lang was to deliver 
his inaugural address as president at 2.30 p.m. 
On Friday. Mr. E. Sidney Harthmd was to 
open the folk-tale section. Saturday is devoted 
to a visit to Oxford, where Mr. Lang and 
Prof. Rhys will entertain the members, and 
a visit will be paid to the Pitt-Rivers Museum. 
The mythological section will be opened by 
1’rof. Rhys on Monday, and the institutions 
section by Sir Frederick Pollock on Tuesday. 
On the evening of Tuesday there will be a 
dinner; and on Wednesday the concluding 
meeting will be held. Among the papers 
promised we may specially mention: “ The 
Problem of Diffusion,” by Mr. Joseph Jacobs; 
“ The Problems of Heroic Legend in the Light 
of Recent Research upon Celtic and Teutonic 
Saga,” by Mr. Alfred Nutt; “The Origins of 
Mythology,” by Mr. J. S. Stuart-Glennie; 

‘ ‘ A Comparative Study of Indo-European 
Customs, with Special Reference to Marriage 
Customs,” by Dr. M. Winternitz; and “The 
Testimony of Folk-lore to the European or 
Asiatic Origin of the Aryans,” by Mr. F. B. 
Jevons, whose conclusion is in favour of the 
possibility of contact between the pro-ethnic 
Aryans and the pro-ethnic Finnish-Ugrians. 
“ If this be so, we must place the original 
Aryan home in the North, probably near the 
Ural mountains, possibly in Russia, but cer¬ 
tainly not near the Baltic.” 


THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Mr. T. Fisiier Unwin's Announcements. 

Next week, as the now volume of the 
“Adventure Series,” “A Master Mariner,” 
containing the life and adventures of Captain 
Robert William Eastwiek, edited by Mr. 
Herbert Compton. The Captain was born in 
1772, and his narrative proper commences from 
the time of the Gordon Riots. 

The same publisher announces—“ Travels in 
Peru,” by a lady traveller—Miss Blanche 
Clark; Prof. Thorold Rogers’s posthumous 
work “ The Industrial and Commercial History 
of England ” (which is partly a criticism on 
certain theories of John Stuart Mill) on Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill’s lectures ; “ Writers and 

Readers”; a new volume of “The Cameo 
series,” “ Concerning Cats,” an anthology 
by Mrs. Graham R. Tomson; the Cobden 
Club prize essay for 1892 on “ Factory 
Act Legislation,” by Miss Victorine Jeans; 
the genuine “ Autobiography of an Eng¬ 
lish Gamekeeper” (John Wilkins of Stan- 
stead, Essex), edited by Capt. Byng and Mr. 
Stephen M. Stephens, and illustrated by Mr. 


Sidney Starr; M. Jusserand’s new work, “A 
French Ambassador at the Court of Charles II.: 
Le Comte de Cominges, 1662-5,” illustrated 
with photogravures; thoroughly revised editions 
of “ Switzerland,” “ The Jews under the 
Romans,” and “ Russia” in “ The Story of the 
Nations ” series, of which forthcoming volumes 
will be “ The Byzantine Empire,” by Mr. C. 
W. C. Oman; “ Sicily,” by Mr. E. A. Free¬ 
man ; and “ The Tuscan Republics,” by Miss 
Bella Duffy; “John Sherman and Dhoya,” 
by Ganconagh, and “European Relations,” by 
Talmage Dalin, will be added to the “Pseu¬ 
donym Library ” ; and the last volume of 
“ The Century Dictionary,” containing por¬ 
traits and biographical details of authors quoted 
in the work. 


Messrs. T. & T. Clark’s Announcements. 

" The Christian Doctrine of Immortality,” by 
Prof. S. D. F. Salmond, of Aberdeen ; “ The 
Early Church ; a History of Christianity in the 
First Six Centuries,” by the late Prof. David 
Duff, of Edinburgh ; “ The Apology of the 
Christian Religion, historically regarded with 
reference to Supernatural Revelation and Re¬ 
demption,” by the Rev. Dr. James Maegrogor, 
of Oarnaru ; “ The Lord’s Supper and the 
Passover Ritual ” : being a translation of the 
Substance of Prof. Bickcll’s work termed 
“Messe und Pascha,” by Mr. William F. Skene, 
with an introduction by the translator on the 
“ Connexion of the Early Christian Church 
with the Jewish Church”; “The Story of 
Jerusalem ” (Bible Class Primer Series), by the 
Rev. Hugh Callan : also English translations of 
Prof. Hamack’s “ Grundriss der Dogmenge- 
schichte,” Prof. Buhl's “ Kanon und Text des 
Alten Testamentes,” and Prof. Schultz’s 
“ Alttestamentliche Theologie.” 


Messrs. Gay & Bird’s Announcements. 


“ Japanese Girls and Women,” second edition, 
by A. M. Bacon ; “ The Lily of the Amo, or 
Florence, Past and Present,” by V. W. 
Johnson, illustrated; “ Hunting in the Jungle,” 
by W. F. Kellogg, illustrated ; Juvenile Stories: 
“ Queen Hildegarde,” illustrated, “ Hildegarde’s 
Neighbours,” illustrated, “ Captain January,” 
by Laura Richards; “ The Bird’s Christmas 
Carol,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin, illustrated, 
“ Our Common Birds,” by J. B. Grant, 
illustrated ; ‘ ‘ Copper Smelting, ’ ’ new edition, by 
E. D. Peters; “Handy Lists of Technical 
Literature,” part 5, “ Fine Arts,” part 6, 
“Architecture,” part 7, “ Works of Reference,” 
by H. E. Haferkom; “ Twenty Good Stories,” 
by Opie P. Read, illustrated; “A Double Life,” 
by Ella Wheeler Wilcox; “ Question of Time,” 
by Gertrude F. Atherton; “Half True Tales,” 
stories founded on fiction, by C. H. Augur; 
“ Sunset Pass,” by Captain Chas. King, illus¬ 
trated; two novels based on thcosophical teach¬ 
ings : “On the Heights of Himalay,” by 
A. Van den Naillen; “Talking Image of Urur,” 
by Franz Hartmann. 


Messrs. Houlston & Son’s Announcements. 


“ The National Choir,” part songs, standard 
and original, including Musical Gems of All 
Nations, with notes, historical, personal, and 
critical, an introduction by Prof. Blackie, and 
a portrait of Bums, staff or sol-fa notation; 
“ Daisy’s Story,” by Annie G. Fisher, illus¬ 
trated ; “ From Out the Past,” a temperance 
tale, by Jessie Armstrong ; “ British Bee¬ 
keeper’s Guide Book,” by T. W. Cowan, eleventh 
edition, thoroughly revised, illustrated; “Life 
in Featherland,” by M. M. W., illustrated; 
“Things We Must Not Expect”: Religious, 
Secular, Domestic, by Arthur F. Chappie; 
“ History of Cornwall for My Children,” by 
Their Father; and Campbell’s Series of Diaries. 
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Annual volumes of “ The Homilist and 
Preacher’s Analyst,” crown series, vol. i., 
“The Adviser,” “The Children’s Messenger,” 
“ The Dayspring,” “The Gospel Banner,” “The 
Little Gleaner,” and “ The Sower.” 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Boubokt, Paul. Sensations d’ltalie: Toscane, Ombrie, 
Grande-GnVe. Paris: Lemerre. 3 fr. 80 c. 

Cumas, P. Die KnnstdenkmUler der Bheinprovinz. 1. Bd. 

n. Der Kreis Geldern. Diisseldorf: Schwann. 8 M. 
Founts, Ang. Lee Cants del Soulelh: poCaiee langue- 
doci enn ee. Paris: Savine. 8 fr. 60 c. 

Fbbycinrt, Les Discours choiris de Ch. de. Paris: Charpen- 
tier. 7 fr. 60 c. _, 

Hi iiw, L. BAiits deguerre. L’lnvasion 1870—1871. Livr. 
1. Paris : Boussod. 6 fr. 

Kaufmann, D. Urkundliches aus dem Leben Samson 
Wertheimers. Wien : Konegen. 8 M. 

Rabusson, H. Moderne. Paris : Calmann L£vy. 3 fr. .50 c. 
Richter, A. Erasmus-Studien. Leipzig : Fock. 2 M. 
Schrader, O. Victor Hehn. Ein Bild seines Lebens u. 

seiner Werke. Berlin : Calvary. 3 M. 

Schroer, W. M. A. Ueb. Erziehung, Bildung u. Volks- 
intere88e in Deutschland u. England. Dresden: Damm. 
1 M. 80 Pf. _ 

SkrviIrrs, G. Richard Wagner jugtf en France. Pans: 
Du Parc. 3 fr. 60 c. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Maimokides* Commentar zum Tractat Kilajim. Zum 1. 
Male im arab. Urtext hrsg. u. s. w. v. 8. Bamberger. 
Frankfurt-a.-M.: Kauffmann. 2 M. 60 Pf. 

Weill, Alex. Nombres : 4e Livre des cinqLibres (Mosaistes) 
de Moise. Paris : Sauvaitre. 6 fr. 

HISTORY, ETC. 

Becker, W. Ueb. die Teilnahme der Stadte an den Reichs- 
versammlungen unter Friedrich III. 1440—1493. Bonn : 
Ruhrscheio. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

Buck. W. Der deutsche Kaufmann in Nowgorod bis zur 
Mitte d. 14. Jahrh. Berlin: Mayer & Midler. 1 M. 
20 Pf. . . 

Dumb, B. Pombal. Sein Charakter u. seine Politik nach 
den Berichten der kaiserl. Gesandten im geheimen 
St&atsarchiv zu Wien. Freiburg-i.-Br.: Herder. 2 M. 

30 Pf. 

Flees, le Marquis de. Le Roi Louis - Philippe. Vie 
anecdotique, 1773-1860. Paris : Dentu. 10 fr. 
Gudkmanx, M. Quellenschriften zur Geschichte d. Unter- 
richts u. der Erziehung bei den deutschen Juden. Von 
den iiltesten Zeiten Dis auf Mendelssohn. Berlin: 
Hofmann. 12 M. 

Hkikkl, I. A. Beitrage zur Erkliirung v. Plutarchs 
Bio^rapbie d. Perikles. Berlin: Mayer & Midler. 1 M. 

Lentz, E. Das Verhiiltnis Venedigs zn Byzanz nach dem 
Fall d. Exarchate bis zum Ausgang d. 9. Jahrh. 1. Thl. 
Venedig als byzantin. Provinz. Berlin: Mayer & Midler. 
1 M. 20 Pf. 

Skollk. L. Feldmarschall Radetzky. Sein I^ben u. seme 
Thaten. Wien : Szelimki. 1 M. 40 Pf. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Bilfinokr. G. Die Sterntafeln in den iigyptisehen Konigs- 
griibern v. Biban el Mol ilk. Stnttgart: Wildt. 2 M. 
Cohex. E., u. E. Wkinschknk. Meteoreisen-Studien. 
Wien: Holder. 2 M. 

KriTL, E. Die Gastropoden der Schichten v. St. Cassian der 
siidalpinen Trias. 1. Thl. Wien: Holder. 12 M. 

Raab, F. Wesen u. System a tik der Schlussformen. Logische 
Untersuchg. Wien: Konegen. 3 M. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Douay, L. Etudes (Uymologiques but 1’Antiquity amt'-ricaine. 
Paris : Maisonneuve. 8 fr. 

Murray, A. T. On Parody and Paratragoedia in Aristo¬ 
phanes. Berlin: Mayer & Midler. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

Rosny, I/*on de. Chan-Hai-King, antique gfographie 
chinoise. T. 1. Paris : Maisonneuve. 30 fr. 

Sort a is, G. Dios et Hiade. Paris: Bouillon. 6 fr. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“A BALADE OF OUR LADY BY LYDGATE. 

Cambridge: Sept. 26,1891. 

I am now able definitely to settle the author¬ 
ship of this poem, ascribed to Chaucer in the 
black-letter editions. It is the twenty-sixth 
poem in Stowe’s edition; and in my edition of 
Chaucer’s Minor Poems (Pref. p. xxvii.) I quote 
Tyrwhitt’s statement that it is ascribed to 
Lydgate by Tanner, and I show how it has 
clear marks of Lydgate’s style. 

The clearest proof, however, is that an im¬ 
perfect copy of it, containing only eleven 
stanzas, exists in MS. Ashmole 59, fol. 39 back, 
in which the following heading occurs :— 

“ Here folowethe nexst a devoute balade by Lide- 
gate of Bury, made at the reverence of oure lady 


Qwene of mercy. Inc. A Thowsande stories I 
kouthe to you reherce; Ac.” 

It is always a gain to fix the authorship of a 
poem. In the present instance a special interest 
attaches to the fact—already noticed by me 
but not, I think, sufficiently considered—that 
Lydgate quotes in this poem the first line of 
Chaucer’s “Merciless Beautee.” I quote the 
whole of the twenty-second stanza from the 
reprint of Thynne’s edition, made in 1550, of 
which I have a copy. 

“ Where myght I loue euer better beset 
Than in this lylie, lykyng to beholde ? 

The lace of loue, the bond so wel thou knyt, 
That I may se the or myne herte colde, 

And or I passe out of my dayes olde, 

Tofore syngynge euermore vtterly— 
lour eyen two tool sice me soda inly." 

We ought to allow full value to this extra¬ 
ordinary quotation; for we all know that when 
Lydgate quotes at all, it is his “ master ” whom 
he quotes, and no one else. He quotes him or 
imitates him several other times in the same 
poem, the most remarkable instance being his 
imitation of the Man of Law’s Tale, line 778, 
which I have already cited in my book. 

I also think that not enough weight has 
been given to the MS. evidence; for “Merci¬ 
less Beautee,” the last poem in MS. Pepys 
2006, is preceded by eight genuine poems of 
Chaucer. It is clear to me that the compiler 
of that MS. deliberately intended to include in 
his volume poems by Chaucer above all things, 
but extended his plan so as to take in some by 
Lydgate or by other pupils of Chaucer. 

Of Chaucerian poems there are about fifteen, 
some being duplicates. The non-Chaucerian 
poems are only these: (1) Complaint of the 
Black Knight, by Lydgate; (2) Temple of 
Glasse, by the same; (3) Legend of the Three 
Kings of Colen; (4) The War between Cesar 
and Pompey (in which the author refers to 
“ my master Chaucer ”); (5) A translation of 
some fragments of Cato (in which the author 
also refers to “my master”). See Todd’s 
Illustrations, pp. 116-118. 

I suppose “The Three Kings of Colen” is 
Lydgate’s; there is a bit of it at the beginning 
of MS. Ashmole 59, which contains so many of 
his. And if the “ Cesar and Pompey” is the 
same as the “ Tragedye of Rome” in that 
MS., that is Lydgate’s also. I therefore con¬ 
tend that the MS. evidence is strongly in 
favour of the fact that “ Merciless Beautee ” 
is either Chaucer’s or Lydgate’s; and it is not 
Lydgate’s. 

I have never been able to understand why 
the internal evidence is not absolutely con¬ 
vincing. The poem forms a Triple Roundel, 
constructed with great artistic skill and a 
complete mastery of rhythm, such as noue but 
Chaucer ever attained to in the Middle English 
period. It is absolutely the finest example of 
a Triple Roundel extant—perhaps, indeed, the 
only one; and none but a master of rhythm 
could beat it even now. Let them try. To 
my mind it is just the best thing in the volume 
of Minor Poems —that is, if fairly considered 
with relation to its length. And where are the 
Roundels which Chaucer says that he wrote ? 

Walter W. Skeat. 


NOTES ON HERO(N)DAS. 

ii. 

Oxford: Sept. 20,1891. 

I resume the elucidation of the first poem. As 
before, K. = Kenyon’s printed transcript of the 
MS., R.= Rutherford’s “first recension,” and 
L. and S. = Liddell and Scott: and the text is R.’s, 
except where it is otherwise stated. 

(17) I. 8. arpttyov n, JouArj. 

R. says “ Take yourself off,” for which L. and 
S. seem to show no justification. Render “Spin 


something” or “Spin a bit,” as an English 1 
mistress would say, “ Do some sewing.” 

(18) I. 47. iAAa pM Tit t argues 

48. CTNE . Tt . HMIN 

Mi nP‘XV j 

Ovtb f tf. ^ 

TvAAir 

S«co wror til 

49. 4 am XPorifoot’ £S* tBv avayycTAai • 

Here K. says that a dot is placed over the last 

letter of 47, “presumably to cancel it,” gives 
Him (which he says is apparently “corrected 
to ypir"), and reads auyt[a}r u[<f>] gpmv. 

Restore 47. _ _ 4 a\4 pi) ns lmint 

48. abreyyvs gpiy ; I 

Gullis has come to tell Mdtriohe that some one is 
in love with her, and, before beginning, she wishes j 

to make sure that they are not overheard. The 
restoration explains the two readings gpmy and 
npie, as evvcyyvs takes both eases. The dative 
probably was more used in and after Hero(n)das’s 
time; but the genitive (for which we should have 
to substitute gptte*) seems for that reason the more 
likely to be genuine. I leave the point in abeyance 
for the present. Of course what K. has read as 
the cross stroke of a T is the tops of two IT. 

By the way, note how in 49 4 *ayyetkai confirms 
the awayytWt of 75. 

(19) I. 56. i tdy at *«e’ itbc r^v Munjt Uipnivt 

57. rijr I 'pa . . XIEPAC . . Kaptigv irons- 
Tpl)®«fl. 

I have already vindicated the MS. reading of 56; 
and, in 57, the MS. reads not njt but rat. { 

Restore 

56. Itihy at na96ttp tt)? Mails, iebpiirt 

57. ras Ipavs, x^f‘ aatr *«V* h )*’ iroia- 

rpr)6t'if. 

Mise was a mystic deity, for whom see L. and S. : 

Her niBotos was obviously a procession, in which 
her image (or a person representing her) was I 

brought down from one place to another, or else 
a festival celebrating her return (another meaning t 
of the word). It was at this function that Metriche, 
emerging from her seclusion, was seen by the 
young man mentioned. His obvious infatuation 
ruffled the composure of ( btipnvt) the old women 
present (of whom the narrator was one), and he 
performed the rites (Upaatv) with a heart tor¬ 
mented by love. 

I have only to add that icaObbtp is an instance of 
the temporal dative used “ of regular feasts or 
stated occasions, as rois tuowalois . . rails wipwais ” 
(Donaldson, Gk. Gr., p. 487). 

(20) I. 69. pi tV <t>lkgy Aiipipipa 
The MS. gives kcu. Read vaX. 

(21) I. 74. _ pvOor t>s ptrpijtys 

rpirti 7 u«u|l rpt viys. 

In his errata R. inserts a rys before perpiitris. The 
insertion hurts the rhythm, is not in the MS., and 
seems to me needless. 

(22) In I. 76 R. needlessly alters nuflt* to IIvA'ai. 
Putheas was the commoner name of the two. 


(23) I. 79. Qpiiaaa, ptkaolt' fierpofior 

80 . vtKTap t" opov t‘ iaQptiaa, ftc u tntr 

&KpT)Toy 

81. sal Stop iwiari^aaa tbs witty. 

epdaaa 

tCoast. 


Miirpixv 

82. Tij, TvWl, wife Wfo v ot a’ bpyiaBttasw. 

Had the Greeks of this time a separate drink called 
“ nectar ” V If so, would it not be a mixture V 
and would it be kept ready mixed ? And if, as 
R. believes, these dialogues were “really in¬ 
tended for representation,” would the action wait 
while the slave was mixing (at least) four ingre¬ 
dients? For, note that the next line does not 
begin till the cup is ready. 

But th e fatal objection to 80 is that it only very 
partially follows the indications of the MS., which 
gives 

. . kt . • . povs . ptis . ra . 

[a]*p1)rou 

Restore 80. x^«rt)M<<pov» rptts ’IraAntoC ' inphrov 

—which is exact. 'EunipiSpoi (mb. it^oBoi) were, 
of course, cups holding i of the current local 
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liquid measure : if that were the kotuAtj, then the 
amount of wine poured out would be about } of 
a pint.; and, as water would be added in the pro¬ 
portion of 3:2 or 2:1, that would swell the 
draught to between j and f of a pint. As for 
Italian wine, see Bekker and GOU’s Cbarikles, ii. 
341. In Lucian Navig. 13 a man dreaming himself 
rich will have only ulvov 'IraAias on his table for 
the future; and Alciphron vi. j 9, speaks of an 
an Italian wine as atpibpa i/Sbs (ef. perhaps the 
epithet i/5vi, used in both 86 and 87). 

In 81, for Sdtrm K. gives . S . «w, and says that 
t.he last letters of some of the lines in this column 
are doubtful. Bead ytius. 

(24) I 83. rfltrautrd o' J/KBov, &WA . . . . CON . . N 

I suggest that the last three words are aAAi Btubr 
wvhBr/v (or iWj,U7)s). 

(25) I. 89. Ka \ 'EvTlfiti. 

But K. gives k . . . tup, so that Kherlup would 
be better. However, I do not find Entime, or 
Eutime, or Time, in Pape’s lexicon of Greek 
proper names; while I do find three instances of 
tsime. Quaere, then, «al Sijd). 

So much for the first poem for the present. I 
have also begun the second, and here are one or 
two notes on it. 

(26) II. 1. ArSpet SiKaarat, ttjs ytri/i plv ovk iari 

2. -f/pluy Kptral Si) KobBlv ovbl rijs Stlfyi. 

Read SfaovBtr ( = “of course,” “T presume”), as 
K. does. 


(27) II. 28 T by abrbv Ixfo*, fans ta t! olou 

29. ttjAoC mpfpnrai, t6B' is lyh, (6 tlv 

30. r&r Sji/unuu tppiaaoira xal shy {Jkkttoi- 

In 29 the MS. has wt^upirntoT. It habitually uses 
i tor tt and often fails to change a final r before 
a rough breathing. The MS. text is accordingly 
equivalent to e 1 

29. mAOv Tftpvpyr' eiSiB', is iy i (dtiy 
*■*•, -this alien, knowing who he is, and what his 
ongm is, ought to live as I (another alien) do, in 
awe of the least among the citizens. Of course 
this is right. 

(28) II. 39. T i rdura rair' fopntf. 

“ ■<8S V ' e8 h th ^5 M , t ,T^? d ,? s a PP arent ly V- Bead H— 
bee . he did all this.** 

(29) II. 77. Ki/wapyoBierKtvv vdrrts 4AA’ imn' 

&Afn)r 

-o' ?f P / 4 “" W &*- «’ BaAijs tfr/v 

U. "(pas rb ply Xoccs Mvprdxp T &y 
Moy f 

80. i-j i J* iuvpoof ravra Sobs iatTy' 

Hus." 

81. 1) id/ Ai' ci trot elAiriTOi ti r&v lySoy 

82. tpButton is ri/y X eTpa Barrdptp rtpijy 

83. Kairrbs rd ttfaurou rij AaB&v taws 

XPv(f‘S. 

'A hat H. ought to have printed is this-—In 77 
Bopato, y A<<7, probably, for the MS. has Aero.?] 

as the MS. 

(with an unintelligible correction of the last two 
°°? ree without stops and accents). 
form 0 ? /s-upcoi'with the MS., as a dialectal 

form. In 81 1 and (with the MS.) <rtv. In 83 not 
tij, but 0A v, as the MS., which in this case gives 
even the accent. And now to make this evident 
Battaros is asking the judges to inflict a fine on 
Thales for settmg fire to Battaros’s house and 
forcibly halingMurtale, one of the women in it- 
and he has produced her in court, tattered from 
head to foot. He says that his father and grand- 
the 8ame occu pation as himself, 
.. but (,! 7 ) for protection I have confidence in 
the public (Baptriw V Af£). If I were Thales, I 
Should nag—Perhaps you are yourself a lover of 
Murtale (MuprdAys) (it would be nothing strange fooSir 
St iron j), and for my part I committed arson : give me 
1 f ani - and you shall have what you want. 
les (<), by Zeus if you’ve any warmth in your 
(o-cu) heart (lit., if any of your inwards is warm) 
stop Battaros s hand with a fine, and take your 
own property and bruipe (0A7}) it as you will.” Of 
course 0 \77 is the Ionic imperative of 0\du. 

Lastly, what is to be said of a “recension,” 
o' el i “ firB * recension, which jumps from II. 4 to 
II. 21, and simply prints between them the words 
Sixteen mutilated lines" ? Of those lines, indeed, 
distinctly more than half the text is left; and in 


a future letter I shall contribute something to 
their restoration, and shall vindicate the M8. in 
one or two more passages in this second poem 
against the blind alterations of the “first recen¬ 
sion.” 

Edward W. B. Nicholson. 

P.S.—May I add that I had not read Mr. 
Headlam’s two letters in the Athenaeum until I had 
sent you the above V There are various points on 
which we coincide to some extent. 


JOHN OF WESTPHALIA. 

I Oxford: Sept. Jl, 1891. 

A Prognostication for the year 1476, by Jan 
Laet, which was printed (without date, but in 
1475) by John of Westphalia, bears a colophon 
which appears to be of exceptional interest to 
students of early typography from the addi¬ 
tional light which it throws upon that printer’s 
aspirations and history. 

The only known copy is in the Bodleian 
(Arch. Seld. B. 25). Owing to its not having 
been catalogued hitherto elsewhere than in the 
1697 Catalogue MSS. Angliae, it has, I believe, 
remained undescribed, with the exception of a 
brief note sent to Dr. Campbell by Henry 
Bradshaw (see the Typogr. Neerl. No. 1081). 
The colophon, which is in smaller type than the 
text, runs as follows: 

“ Hec ego ioannes d’ paderborne in vvestfalia / 
ilorentissima in vniuer | sitate louaniensi residens / 
vt in manus venerunt imprimere curaui: nonnul I 
I lorum egregior um vironim desideriis obseeutus I 
qui prenominatuwi pronostican | tern future vere 
inculto quamuis stilo conpluribus annis prenun- 
ciasse ferunt. | Non reuera quo vtilitatewi magnam 
ipse consequerer (vtilius enim opus earn | obrem 
suspendi) sed quo simul plurimorum comodis ac 
voluptati pariter | inseruiens : stiluin meum nouuin 
quo posthac maiori et minori in volumine vti | pro- 
pono / eigni mei testimonio curiosis ac bonarum 
rerum studiosis pa | lam facerem.” 

Passing over the doubtful compliment to the 
author, the first point to remark is the apology 
for printing a work of temporary value and 
unpolished style; this is exemplified by the 
list of the printer’s earliest dated works, which 
are, without exception, either large standard 
books of the time or classical works. These 
scruples, certainly little shared by his fellow- 
printers of the North, are perhaps a reminis¬ 
cence of his sojourn in Italy. 

The most important part of the colophon is 
the concluding statement, the interpretation of 
which turns on the meaning assigned to the 
word “stilus.” Whatever this “stilus” may 
be, it is clearly used for the first time in this 
work. In 1. 4 it stands simply for the “ style ” 
of the author. In the colophon to his Petrue 
de Crescentiis, of 1474, the printer uses the 
word to signify the art of printing itself, the 
type being named “ littera.” Here it cannot 
mean either “ style ” or the “ art of printing 
but it may either signify the large type used 
for the text (Holtrop, Mon. Typogr., plate 
49[87]e), in which case this tract‘will rank 
before the Juvenal of September 20, 1475, 
which is the first dated book in this character; 
or, as seems more probable, it may refer to the 
engraved portrait of himself which follows the 
colophon, and which he usually terms 
“ signum.” In this latter case the book will 
stand before the Justinian of November 21, 
which has been considered the earliest example 
of this work (W. M. Conway, Woodcutters of 
the Nethtrlaruls, p. 16). His declared intention 
to use this “stilus” in small as well as large 
books for the future points to the mark being 
meant rather than the type. Moreover, a date 
before September 20 seems rather early for a 
Prognostication of the ensuing year; and the 
“ greater work ” which he postponed would be 
the Justinian of 217 leaves, rather than the 
Juvenal of 70. 

B. G. C. Pboctob. 


“ TALLTHO ! ” 

Selling, by Favereham: Sept. 17 ,1891. 

In a (much nnsprinted) letter of August 27 I 
stated that Littre disdained even to mention 
tayaut ; but I have sinoe, by the merest acci¬ 
dent, discovered that he did mention its equiva¬ 
lent, but quite unawares, as “ Haut-d-haut 
(ho-ta-ho). Cri de chasse pour appeler.” 
This is also to be found in previous Dictionaries 
such as Fleming and Tibbins (1841): “Cri de 
chasse que l’on fait pour appeler son camarade 
. . . hoo-up, blowing a call or recheat.” Of 
course haut-d-haut is mere feeble pedantry for 
“ Ho ! taho ! ” as found in the “ Dit de la chace 
dou Cerf.” Indeed, Pairault’s fairly good 
Didionnaire des Chasses (1885) gives 

"Ho! d ho! Cri par lequel les veneurs ou les 
valets de chiens s’appellent. On l’emploie 5gale- 
ment en parlant aux chiens lorsque l’on entre avec 
eux dans une enceinte, pour la fouler: Ho mes 
chiens! ho i 5 ho ! ” 

And again: 

‘‘Ho! lo, lo, lo, looo! Cri aux chiens pour les 
exciter et les encourager a queter.” 

These instances serve to confirm the belief 
that the vocal (and MS.) “taho” became the 
printed tayaut which, again, gave us our 
“tallyho.” 

John O’Neill. 

Stanhoe Orange, Norfolk: Sept. 28,1891. 

In connexion with Mr. O’Neill’s letter in the 
Academy for September 5, it may be interest¬ 
ing to note that Sir Walter Scott, on what 
authority I know not, assigns a different origin 
to the word “ Tally-ho ! ” 

The following passage occurs in the continua¬ 
tion of Strutt’s unfinished romance of “ Queen- 
hoo Hall,” undertaken by Scott at the instance 
of John Murray in 1807-8. 

“A hart of the second year . . . broke cover 
very near where the Lady Emma and her brother 
were stationed. An inexperienced varlet, who 
was nearer to them, instantly unloosed two tall 
greyhounds, who sprung after the fugitive with 
all the fleetness of the north wind. Gregory . 
followed, encouraging the hounds with a loud 
tayout, for which he had the hearty curses of the 
huntsman, as well as of the baron. 

Of the word tayout, Scott says in a note, 

“ Tailliers-hors, in modem phrase, Tally-ho ! ” 

This fragment, printed at the end of Waverley 
in the edition of 1829, is doubly interesting: 
firstly, as being the earliest published specimen 
of Sir Walter Scott’s romantic composition; 
secondly, from the fact that in this “ essay 
piece, as the author styles it, the well-known 
ballad, “ Waken, lords and ladies gay,” made 
its first appearance. 

Paget Toynbee. 


“ CONTENT,” “ CONTENTS.” 

Oxford: Sept. 24,1891. 

I wish to ascertain for the Dictionary what 
is the prevalent educated accentuation of these 
words in the following sentences : “ This book 
has a table of contents ” ; “ turn out the con¬ 
tents of your pockets ” ; “ to find the cubic 
content of a pyramid” ; “the mind looks at 
actions to see what maybe their ethic content ” 
(Mark Pattison). 

I shall be obliged to everyone who will send 
a post-card, with the place of the accent 
marked on the word in each of these sentences, 
addressed “ Dr. Murray, Oxford.” The 
younger generation is said to accent the word 
differently from the older. Is it so ? 

J. A. H. M. 


ArrviJSiMHUTS PUP NEXT WEEK. 

Wxdxehday, Oct. 7, 8 p.m. Elizabethan: ••Elizabethan 
Domestic Tragedy,” by Mr. Frank Payne. 
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SCIENCE. 

The History of Human Marriage. By Edward 

Westermarck, Lecturer on Sociology at 

the University of Finland, Helsingfors. 

(Macmillans.) 

Two years ago there came into the hands 
of anthropologists an academical disserta¬ 
tion from the University of Helsingfors, 
written in English, and purporting to be 
part i. of a work bearing the above title. 
This thesis, notable not only for its origin, 
but for its independence of thought, has 
now been completed in a volume published 
in London, which at once takes an im¬ 
portant place in the much debated problem 
of primitive society. 

By the word “ marriage,” Dr. Wester¬ 
marck means, as he carefully explains, a 
more or less durable connexion between 
male and female lasting till after the birth 
of the offspring. In this definition he 
follows Darwin; and as marriage in such 
a “ natural history sense ” is common to 
man and lower animals, this accounts for 
the work being called History of Human 
Marriage. The title sounds singular to 
readers who give to the word “marriage” its 
more usual meaning of a legal institution ; 
but it is the key to the argument that the 
tie which joins male and female is an 
instinct continuous through the higher 
mammalia to man. Indeed the author, a 
most thorough advocate of the development- 
theory, holds marriage to have become in¬ 
stinctive through natural selection, the 
father’s protection of the offspring enabling 
the species to subsist in the struggle for 
existence. Considering “ human marriage ” 
as thus on the same linos with the pairing of 
lower animals, Dr. Westermarck appropri¬ 
ately leads off with the argument that in primi¬ 
tive times man paired at definite seasons of the 
year, and even tends to do so still. In 1876 
Dr. Kulischer, in a paper in the Zeifschrift 
fur Ethnologic, collected details of human 
pairing seasons, as marked by festivals of 
plainly matrimonial intent, and brought 
forward still more distinct evidence from 
the statistics of births, which show maxima 
and minima, pointing to two especial pairing 
times, about New Year and in late spring. 
Dr. Westermarck brings new evidence to 
bear on the subject, and goes so far back to 
first principles as to propound a general 
theory of pairing seasons among animals. 
These are due, in his opinion, not to the 
condition of the parents, but to the welfare 
of the offspring, which are to be born at 
the times of year most favourable to them. 
When one asks, how are the parent animals 
guided towards this remote result, his 
answer is, natural selection. Here, as 
elsewhore in the book, he is satisfied to show 
that a tendency is to the advantage of the 
race, and then natural selection is taken to 
have developed the race accordingly. For 
my own part, I should like to know more as 
to how and why the beneficial varieties arose 
to be selected from; but this is biology, j 
and I leave it to biologists, who certainly j 
will find this and several other appli¬ 
cations of the doctrine of selection worth 
examining, and confirming or refuting. 
Difficulties as to the causes of the primitive 
pairing-seasons of mankind are fairly shown; 
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and the fact that such seasons are now not 
always obvious is met by the argument that 
civilization, by so far equalising climate and 
food all the year round, has reduced their 
importance. Still, even civilized Europe 
shows tracos of the winter and spring 
pairing-time, so much so that to regard 
them as survivals of an instinct inherited by 
men from lower ancestors is the modern 
reading of facts in nature long acknow¬ 
ledged. 

“ In the Spring a fuller crimson comes upon the 
robin’s breast; 

In the Spring the wanton lapwing gets himself 
another crest; 

In the Spring a livelier iris changes on the 
burnished dove; 

In the Spring a young man’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of love.” 

From its prominent place in the book, it 
seems possible that this analogy between 
man and lower animals as to pairing may 
have suggested to Dr. Westermurck to 
follow natural history further as a guide to 
the origin of marriage. At any rate, natural 
history justifies him in continuing with an 
adverse “ criticism of the hypothesis of 
promiscuity,” in which he puts the argu¬ 
ments fully, and at least in part convincingly, 
that no tribes of men in any normal state 
really live thus, and that the customs, 
relationship-terms, &c., which have been 
taken to prove primeval promiscuity really 
do not prove it. It cannot be denied that 
the doctrine of promiscuity or communal 
marriage, if interpreted in its extreme sense, 
would imply that primitive man lived at a 
lower level of social development than is 
found among the apes and other mammalia. 
This of course brings Dr. Westermarck into 
conflict with those who may hold the doctrine 
in question, and the conllict extends to other 
doctrines as to primitive society which may 
be held more or less in connexion with it. 
This controversial character is made more 
prominent by the remarks of Mr. A. E. 
Wallace in his laudatory Introduction :— 

“The origin and development of human mar¬ 
riage have been discussed by such eminent 
writers as Darwin, Spencer, Morgan, Tylor, 
Lubbock, and many others. On some of the 
more important questions involved in it all 
these writers are in general accord, and this 
agreement has led to their opinions being 
widely accepted as if they were well-established 
conclusions of science. But on several of these 
points Mr. Westermarck has arrived at different, 
and sometimes diametrically opposite, conclu¬ 
sions, and he has done so after a most complete 
and painstaking investigation of all the avail¬ 
able facts. With such an array of authority 
on the one side and a hitherto unknown student 
on the other, it will certainly be thought that 
all the probabilities are against the latter. Yet. 
I venture to anticipate that the verdict of 
independent thinkers will on most of these 
disputed points be in favour of the new-comer, 
who has so boldly challenged the conclusions 
of some of our most esteemed writers.” 

If, however, Mr. Wallace will examine the 
opinions of the writers named, he will find 
their agreement with one another less close 
than he takes it to be. As to the leading 
question of the sexual relations of primitive 
man, he will find such terms as ‘ ‘ promiscuity ” 
U8ed so as to vary much from their extreme 
sense. Darwin’s position is here very in¬ 
structive. As to the existence of communal 
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marriage among savages now, he refuses (I 
think rightly) to admit it in any ease with¬ 
out further ovidenee. As to the theoretical 
inference that it was the original state of 
man, he gives a hesitating assent (I think 
wrongly) to the theory which infers it from 
classificatory terms of relationship, as when 
not only the actual parents, but a whole 
group of kindred, are entitled fathers and 
mothers. But he adds a proviso on the part 
of himself and Sir John Lubbock that the 
promiscuity need not have been absolute, 
and then continues; “ Men and women, like 
many of the lower animals, might formerly 
have entered into strict though temporary 
unions for each birth, &c.” But this is the 
very fundamental principle of Dr. Wester- 
marck’s book. Mr. Wallace, in his desire 
to press the claims of the author he is 
introducing, has put him in the extremely 
awkward position of a young champion 
arising to overthrow the erroneous teachings 
of an army headed by Darwin, whereas 
Darwin is the very chief after whom the 
young champion is marching. There is 
another person named among the eminent 
writers who has read with some surprise 
the prophesy of his impending fate — 
namely, the writer of the present review. 
Though unwilling to divert attention from 
the book I am discussing, I am obliged to 
state briefly my position. For many years, 
during which I have been a diligent student 
of all that has been written on primitive 
society, I have tried to avoid expressing 
opinions on the main questions, through 
distrust of the means available. It will 
not be expected of me to enter here on a 
criticism of the various views which 
have been put forth; but I may say that 
since reading Mr. Wallace’s Introduc¬ 
tion I have again examined the Prin¬ 
ciples of Sociology of Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
one of the five writers mentioned in the list, 
and continue in the belief that, if the 
problems of primitive society are ever 
to be finally solved, this must be done by 
altogether stricter methods of reasoning, ap¬ 
plied to better collections of evidence. Two 
years ago, indeed,I made an attempt in a paper 
on “ The Development of Laws of Marriage 
and Descont,” printed in the Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute, to obtain 
statistically from my own extensive collection 
of classified data some inferences as to the 
position of the paternal and maternal 
systems, exogamy, capture, &c. No one 
feels how unsatisfactory this paper is more 
than its author; but at any rate it is an 
attempt, not to work the theories of a par¬ 
ticular school, but to got away from pre¬ 
conceived theories altogether. I wish my 
friend Mr. Wallace had seen it, for it might 
have prevented him from classing me as one 
of a unanimous scientific “ set.” It is used 
by Dr. Westermarck. 

The most valuable chapters in the present 
volume deal with the prohibition of marriage 
between kindred. The tendency to avoid 
marriage between the nearest relatives is 
general among mankind, and blends through 
further stages of kinship into exogamy, 
which bars marriage between clansfolk on 
the male or female side. This tendency has 
been explained more or less unsuccessfully 
from different motives, from divine law or 
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natural modesty, from preference for captive 
■wives from outside or fear of the ill-effects 
of breeding in and in. Dr. "Westermarck 
treats it as based on an instinctive aversion 
to marriage between persons living closely 
together from childhood. As is well known, 
custom among many peoples bars marriage 
between those of the samo household or 
even neighbourhood, a striking case being 
that of the Panches of Bogota, where the 
men and women in each town reckoned 
themselves brothers and sisters and did not 
intermarry, but an actual brother and 
sister, if born in different towns, might 
marry. The principle is well stated in a 
passage here quoted from Prof. Eobertson 
Smith, as to the ancient Arab custom of 
marriage between half-brothers and sisters, 
who under polygamy would not be members 
of the same household. He remarks, 

“ Whatever is the origin of bars to mar¬ 
riage, they certainly are early associated 
with, the feeling that it is indocent for 
housemates to intermarry.” A disinclina¬ 
tion to marriage within the household in 
the civilised world is recognised by popular 
sayings, and there is a passage in Montes¬ 
quieu as to marriage between first cousins 
being natural or not according as they live in 
the same house or not. The manner in 
which Dr. Westermarck handles the evi¬ 
dence connecting an instinctive aversion to 
intermarriage in the household with the rule 
of intermarriage between the kinsfolk who 
generally’ live together there, and extends 
it to the rule of exogamy in the whole clan, 
is very ingenious. He is even prepared to 
explain the origin of such instinctive aver¬ 
sion to close intermarriage. Taking it ns 
generally admitted that close interbreeding 
is detrimental to the species, 

“ the law of natural selection must inevitably 
have operated. Among the ancestors of man, 
as among other animals, there was no doubt a 
time when blood-relationship was no bar to 
sexual intercourse. But variations, here as 
elsewhere, would naturally present themselves; 
and those of our ancestors who avoided in-and- 
in-breeding would survive, while the others 
would gradually decay and ultimately perish.” 

Thus an instinct would be developed which 

“ would displuy itself simply as an aversion on 
the part of individuals to unions with others 
with whom they lived ; but these, as a matter 
of fact, would be blood-relations, so that the 
result would be the survival of the fittest.” 

Here, indeed, the arising of a class of 
individuals who not only avoid in-and-in- 
breeding but transmit the aversion to their 
offspring, seems to me just what needs to 
he accounted for and not to be taken for 
granted. But, at any rate, Dr. Wester¬ 
marck is well on the track, and I for one 
hope he will be able to devote the years of 
labour needed for working out the whole 
statistical data of the subject. 

Dr. Westermarck judges of the origin 
and development of the family, on the 
principle of following on from the lower 
orders i>f mammalia. It is easily understood 
that his method leads him on the lines of a 
patriarchal system, in general accord with 
Darwin, whose ancestral mon live in small 
communities, each with a single wife or, 
if powerful, with several or many. Dr. 
Westermarck’s argument from the habits 


of existing savages and the distribution of 
the sexes among mankind, however, is more 
in favour of monogamy being the early type 
of human life, later stages of civilisation 
tending for ages to favour polygyny, which 
eventually, however, tends to revert toward 
the earlior form. This argument must here 
bo mentioned rather than discussed, but it 
may bo noticed that the somewhat extreme 
stress he lays on paternal guardianship in 
constituting family life makes him as strong 
a patriarchalist as Maine. This leads him 
to minimise and explain away the states of 
society in which the father’s influence is not 
paramount, especially where the wife re¬ 
mains in her own family. Had he had the 
opportunity of visiting a matriarchal com¬ 
munity, he would realise how the father’s 
position in his wife’s house must make his 
power over her and her children subordinate 
to that of her brothers and uncles living 
there, who naturally make common cause 
against him. There is, so far as I know, 
no proof that the present matriarchal 
communities iu America or Asia repre¬ 
sent the primitive state of mankind, nor 
that their existing rules of kinship on 
the mother’s side justifies us in arguing 
back to a primeval period when there was 
no recognised paternity; but, at any rate, the 
maternal system is still to be found as a 
well-marked social order in the world, 
while traces of female descent and the like 
show that in past times it was immensely 
more prevalent. • To acknowledge this is 
to admit that the patria potestas (to use the 
term vaguely) has not always and every¬ 
where been the leading social principle. 
Polyandry, an abnormal custom on which 
so much speculation as to the early state 
of mankind has been unsoundly based, is 
here fairly treated according to the facts, 
which reduce it to its really small dimen¬ 
sions. 

In noticing a work so large and so 
heavily weighted with information, many 
topics discussed must be passed over ; but 
tliero are two points to be recommended to 
the attention of biologists. One is the 
attempt to got rid of the well-known diffi¬ 
culty known to students of Darwin’s theory— 
that of harmonising with natural selec¬ 
tion the sexual selection which seems to 
run across it with results harmful to 
the species. Dr. Westermarck argues that, 
though the sexual colours, odours, and 
sounds of animals are to a certain extent 
harmful to the species by attracting 
enemies, they more than counterbalance 
this harm by enabling tlie sexes to find 
one another, and thus become developed 
by selection. Mr. Wallace, who ought to 
know, values this suggestion, differing some¬ 
what from his own view, though in general 
harmony with it. The other subject is the 
argument differing from Darwin’s, that the 
different standards of beauty among man¬ 
kind are due to racial differences, these 
again being the result of natural selection 
operating on the congenital variations of 
mankind, so as to preserve and intensify 
characters suited to the conditions under 
which the various races lived. The dis¬ 
tinguishing character of Dr. Westcrmarck’s 
whole treatise is his vigorous effort to work 
the biology-side and the culture-side of 


anthropology into one connected system; 
and there can be no doubt of the value of 
the resulting discussions, which will develop 
further as the inquiry goes on in this 
direction. 

Edward B. Tyi.or. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TIIE INTRODUCTION OF BUDDHISM INTO CHINA. 


London : Sept. 21,1891. 

Mr. Herbert J. Allen’s article on “ Simi¬ 
larity between Buddhism and Early Taoism ” 
had not been Been nor heard of by me when my 
paper on the present subject was published in 
the Rdht/lvuian and Oriental Record. It would 
have given me great pleasure to point out 
where we agree and where we cease to do so. 
Now that I have read his remarks (Academy, 
September 12), I hasten to declare that he has 
really indicated before me the Sienmen, as 
Sramana, in the twenty-eighth book of Tzema 
Tsien, and also in the sixth book of the same 
work. On the other hand, I cannot agree with 
his alleged disclosure of proofs of the entrance 
of Buddhism into China in 221, neither with 
the date of 21.5 b.c. for the appearance of Tze- 
Yrao, the Buddhist missionary, which I have 
mentioned as haviug occurred in 219 n.c. 

The facts are by themselves interesting and 
worth recording; they are given as follows in 
the two books cited of the Historical Records of 
Szeina Tsien. 

In 221 B. o., She Huang-(i, having pacified the 
empire, collects all the military weapons (which 
were then made chiefly of bronze) in his capital 
city, Hien-yang; he melts them and makes 
from them metal bells with their supports, and 
twelve “ metal men ” each weighing 1000 shill. 
Nothing more is said by Tzema Tsien on the 
subject; the remainder is the addition of com¬ 
mentators. One of these quotes an extract 
from the “ Annals of the Han Dynasty,” sec¬ 
tion of the Five Elements: In the twenty-sixth 
year (of She Huang-ti, i.e., 221 b.c.) some tall 
men, five tchmnj {i.e., above fifty feet) in height, 
with feet six tch’ih [i.e., cubits) in length, all 
barbarians dressed like the Tihs, twelve alto¬ 
gether, were seen at Lin-tao; it was for this 
reason that he (She Huang-ti) collected all the 
weapons and implements, and with the metal 
mado their images. Another commentator, in 
the “ Annals of the Later Han Dynasty,” says 
that these “copper-men” were real iceinj- 
tchnmj ( i.e ., statues placed in rows leading to a 

? alaee or a tomb, and so called since A.D. 237). 

t is not stated that theso tall men seen at Lin- 
tao in 221 b.c. were metal images, or even images 
or statues, or in any way connected with Bud¬ 
dhism. The Annals of the Sung Dynasty (a.d. 
420-429) state positively that it was only after 
the Han period that Buddhist statues were 
made, and the metal-men cast by order of the 
Huang-ti are not alluded to in the collection of 
extracts concerning such statues which I have 
consulted. Therefore I do not see how Mr. 
Allen can claim to have discovered in this fact 
that Buddhism was introduced into China iu 
221 B.c. He says that these statues were metal 
or golden images of (the) Buddha. His 
authority for this statement is not mentioned 
either in his article or in his letter. The intro¬ 
duction of Buddhism in 221 n.c. is quite pos¬ 
sible ; but if Mr. Allen has no other proof to 
give than the above story, the fact is still un¬ 
proven. 

I do not know if the geographical position 
of Lin-tao has been taken into consideration 
by Mr. Allen; but if it has, he has omitted 
to mention it. In 239 n.c. Tcheng Ts’in 
Wang, the future She Huang-ti, had 
removed thither the population of Tun-liu 
(ShanBi’s.), a city which he destroyed 
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(<•/. She Ki, Kiv. 6, fol. 3). In the 
geographical arrangements of the Ts’in 
Dynasty (221 B.C.), Lin-tao gave its name 
to a Kiuii having its centre near the present 
Si-Ho hien, and including Min tchou, in the 
extreme south-west comer of the modem 
Kansuh province, near the borders of Shensi 
and of Tibet. It derived its name from the 
Tao river, and it stands on the road to the 
sources of the Huang-ho, which were not ex¬ 
plored before the time of Tchang Kien (122 
B.C.). The region was hardly known, and being 
inhabited by Kiang (Tibetan) tribes, was not 
looked upon without awe. No evidence or any 
basis for inference favours the existence of any 
Buddhist settlement there in 221 b.c. Bud¬ 
dhism was not introduced into the Tarym 
valley, or Chinese Turkestan, before 158 B.c., 
nor into Tibet before A.D. 227. Now it was 
only from one of these two countries that the 
missionaries could have reached Lin-tao, as 
there was no road as yet from the alternative 
country of Shuh, through which I have shown 
reasons to believe that they really came into 
China. 

The following event is that which I have 
mentioned in my paper, and which I think is 
the earliest evidence available. In the third 
year of his imperial reign (219 b.c.) She 
Huang-ti goes to the Tai shan and to the sea¬ 
shore of Puh-hai (Gulf of Petchili, near 
Lai tchou) to offer sacrifices. Then he requests 
the presence of the holy men, Sienmen and 
his companions ( She Ki, Kiv. 28, fol. 10). On 
a following page (fol. 11) Tzema Tsien gives 
Tze Kao as the name of this Shaman. 

In the thirtieth year of Tsin She Huang-ti 
(217 B.c.), the Western Shaman Li-fang, with 
seventeen others, arrives at Loh-yang with 
Sanskrit books (cf. Fa tin, P'o sie Inn, and 
without date, the Fall wan tclni tin). 

In his thirty-second year (».«., 215 B.c.) 
She Huang-ti goes to Kieh-sMh (in Liao-si, 
near tho present Tcheng-teh, Upper Petchili). 
and from there sends Lu-sheng, a native of 
Yen, to fetch the Sienmen Kao-she (cf. She-Ki, 
Kiv. 6, fol. 18 verso). Mr. Allen says Kaoshih 
or Tzekao, because he wants to identify the 
latter with the former; but it is not so in the 
text of Tzema Tsien, where the expeditions of 
She Huang-ti in 219 and 215 are quite distinct 
in different regions (cf. She Ki, Kiv. 6, fol. 14 
and 18, and Kiv. 28, fol. 10 and 12); and there 
is no evidence that Tzw’-Kao 1 of 219, and Kao 1 - 
shih' of 215 B.C. (which names I give in 
Pekinese) were one and the same man. 

The first Buddhist statue heard of in Chinese 
history is the golden idol carried off on the 
Hiung-nu Prince of Hiu-tu (north of present 
Liang-tchou in Kansuh), by the young com¬ 
mander Ho-Kiu-ping, in the spring of 121 b.c. 
The (probable) statement that it was Buddhist, 
which is not in the original text of the Tsien 
Han Shu, is an addition of a commentator. 

The expedition of Siii-fu to the Fairy Islands 
in 219 B.c. is considered by Mr. Allen as Bud¬ 
dhist. The words of Tzema Tsien do not favour 
this view; but as the matter is peculiarly 
interesting if taken in connexion with other 
events, I must leave it for another occasion. 

Shamans, or Buddhist missionaries, were 
spoken of, as we have seen, on three different 
occasions, namely in 219, 217, and 215 b.c. The 
oldest is that which I have mentioned in my 
special paper, and I do not see any reason to 
modify my statement that this is the earliest 
date hitherto known for the introduction of 
Buddhism in China. 

After 215 B.c. no further mention of Sien¬ 
men occurs, I think, until 112 B.c., and then 
only in a passing way. Luan-ta, an adept in 
magical arts, and a native of Kiao-tung (near 
the present P’ing-tu tchou in Shantung penin¬ 
sula) was presented to the credulous emperor 
Han Wu-ti, whom he persuaded that he had 


travelled by sea, and seen the residence of 
Ngan-K’i sheng (a famous magician of the 
fourth century) and of the Sienmen (cf. She 
Ki, Kiv. 12, fol. 6 v., and Kiv. 28, fol. 28 v.). 
His boasting shows, in any case, if nothing 
more, that Sienmen had ceased at that time to 
inhabit any part of the Chinese dominion, and 
that their former presence in 219-215 B.C. had 
been an unsuccessful attempt. 

Terrien de Lacofperie. 


ON THE WORD “ BHJJHAKA ” IN THE 
DIPAVA JfSA. 

Dedham, Eases : Sept. 19,1891. 

“ Orohetvuna Supparam satasataii ca te tadii 

vipulam sakkarasammanam akawsu te Suppa- 
rakii . . 

Tesu sakkariyamanesu Yijayo ca sahayika 

sabbe luddaui kammani kurumaua na hujjhaka." 

(Dipavamsa, ix. 16-17.) 

The following is Prof. Oldenberg’s transla¬ 
tion : 

“ The people of Supparo then invited these seven 
hundred men to disembark, and offered them 
lavish hospitality and honours. During this hos¬ 
pitable reception Yijaya and all his followers un¬ 
noticed (r) committed barbarous deeds.” 

The editor suggests that na-bujjlia-kd is 
equivalent to * na-budhija-kA “ unnoticed.” But 
this sense of the word deprives the passage of 
all point. It is not at all probable that Yijaya 
and his lawless band could commit the foul 
deeds attributed to them without being noticed. 
Their treacherous actions did not pass un¬ 
noticed, but were well known to the people of 
Suppara, who threatened to slaughter them. 

The meaning of the last verse, in the passage 
quoted above, is this : though Yijaya and his 
band were guests of, and not at war with, the 
folk who so generously entertained them, yet 
they shamefully ill-treated them. 

The term na-bujjha-ka=a-rujjhaka—a-yuj- 
jhaka-a-yudhya-ka “not fighting” (compare 
Sanskrit a-yuddha), hence “not at war.” The 
change of bujjha for vujjhu is like that of 
6»dd/ia for ruddha “ old.” But vujjha repre¬ 
sents an older yujjha “battle,” “fighting.” 
For the interchange of v and y we may com¬ 
pare dvudha with dyudha “ weapon.” 

Childers gives no examples of yujjha, but 
under ynddha he notices the occurrence of 
yujjhaya for yttddhdya (in the Mahavamsa), the 
dative of a noun derived from yudhya (?). 
There is good authority for the use of yujjha 
with the sense of ynddha : “Tumhe mii 
bhayatha ynjjhe sati ah am janami ” (Jat. iii. 4). 
We also find yujjhana in Jat. iii., p. 82, 11. 
6, 18, “ So . . . e/akanam yujjhana tthanam 
samp/ipuni.” With yujjhana, which corre¬ 
sponds in meaning to Sanskrit yodhana, we 
may compare buj/hana (Mil. 194), as if from 
*budhyana, with the sense of Sanskrit bodhana. 
It is quite possible, since yujjhana and bujjhana 
do not belong to the oldest remains of Pali, 
that they are formed from the stem found in 
the verbs bujjhati and yujjhati. Compare 
yujjhdpana in Milinda, p. 178. 

In Sumangala, p. 85 (Digha, i. 1, 13), vir- 
buddha (explained by malla-yuddha “ wrest¬ 
ling,” “boxing”) answers in meaning to 
Sanskrit niyuddha, though in form it corre¬ 
sponds to a Sanskrit niryuddha, through an 
intermediate nir-vuddha. See Milinda, p. 232 ; 
Cullavagga, i. 13, 2; Suttavibhaifga, i., p. 180. 

R. Morris. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Leopoldinisch-Karolinisch Academy of 
Natural History at Halle has conferred the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
upon Mr. Thiselton-Dyer, Director of Kew 


Gardens, in recognition of the great services 
rendered by him to botany. 

We have received several recently published 
parts of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal (London : Kegan Paul) containing the 
continuation of the late E. T. Atkinson's 
elaborate catalogue of the coleopterous insects 
of the Oriental region, with lists of the families 
of water-beetles, Eytisridae and Oyrinidae; 
also of the Paussiilae (fifty-one species) Hydro- 
jihilidae, Siljihid ie, Curyh/phidae, Scydmaenidae, 
Fselaphidae (extending to twenty-two pages), 
and Staph ylinidae ; also Surgeon J. H. T. 
Walsh’s memoir on certain spiders which mimic 
ants; Mr. W. Doherty’s list of the butterflies 
of Engano, with remarks on the Danaidae ; and 
Mr. George King’s continuation of his “Mate¬ 
rials for a Flora of the Malayan Peninsula” 
devoted to tho Malvaceae; and a list of the 
Diamond Island Plants, by Mr. D. Praia, 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The next number of the Asiatic Quarterly 
will contain an official report of the proceedings 
of the recent Oriental Congress, including 
papers that were not noticed at the time in the 
newspapers, such as Mr. Flinders Petrie’s 
second paper, “The Importance of Epigraphy 
in Egyptology,” illustrated by his recent 
discoveries; Mr. Claire’s visit to the interior of 
Sumatra; Sir Monier Williams’s and Prof. 
Stanley Leathes’s schemes of transliteration; 
Dr. Taylor’s paper on the “ Pirke Aboth,” &c. 

According to a telegram from Irkutsk, the 
Russian scientific expedition to Northern 
Mongolia, under the leadership of M. Radloff, 
has completed the objects of its mission. The 
expedition proceeded along the Orchon river 
as far as Karakorum, the ancient residence 
of the Mongolian emperors, and after pushing 
on to the Gobi desert, made explorations in the 
region to the south of the Changai range, 
where a number of antique bas-reliefs and Runic 
inscriptions were found. M. Radloff eventually 
made his way back to Russian territory by way 
of Pekin. M. Jandrinzeff, a member of the 
expedition, has returned to Kiachta with col¬ 
lections of considerable value. 


FINE ART. 

THE ART MAGAZINES. 

The Art Journal for this month does honour 
more often due than paid to the rising school of 
American art, or perhaps more properly speak¬ 
ing of American artists. Mr. George Hitch¬ 
cock, who is beginning to be known even in 
England, is the subject of an excellent article 
by Mr. Lionel Robinson. His “ Matemite,” 
one of the most remarkable and worst hung of 
the pictures in the Royal Academy this year, 
is fairly well rendered in photogravure, and his 
famous “Culture des Tulipes ” and exquisite 
“ The Manger’’are “ processed” in the text. Mr. 
Boyes’ account of Mr. Scharf, the illustrated 
article on the grand scenery of the Sounds of 
New Zealand, and the continuation of Mrs. 
Ady’s “ Pilgrim’s Way,” make a very interest¬ 
ing number. 

Mr. Walter Armstrong has not much to 
say about Mr. David Murray in the Mayazine 
of Art, and little about his work except that it 
wants sympathy with all that makes for depth 
in art. Miss Marion Hepworth Dixon is much 
more communicative about the late M. Charles 
Chaplin. Mr. Claude Phillips’ resume of the 
sculpture of the year is well done ; and Mr. 
F. G. Stephens chats pleasantly about Knole, 
a subject which finds a congenial illustrator in 
Mr. Fulleylove. 
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The American monthly, the Art Amateur 
(London: Griffith Farran & Co.), continues to 
be the best publication of the kind that we 
know. It sets before its subscribers every 
month a large number of well-chosen illustra¬ 
tions of the best modern pictures mixed with 
clever sketches, and gives a large amount of 
excellent information on art topics which 
should be useful to art amateurs of the best class. 
Specially interesting to us on this side of the 
channel are the glimpses it gives of the art 
movement in New York. Some sketches by 
members of the Art Students’ League in New 
York given in a recent number speak well for 
the system of study pursued by the league. 
They are full of life and style. 

The last Heft of the Jahrbuch der Koniglich 
Preussischen Kunstsammlungen would be notable 
if only for the admirable engraving by E. M. 
Geyger after the wonderful head of a young 
Venetian, painted by Antonnello da Messina, 
which is one of the well-known treasures of the 
Museum at Berlin. Dr. Bode, who contributes 
a note on this picture, has another paper on a 
marble relief of Apollo and Marsyas (a copy of 
an ancient gem), now in the possession of Herr 
Z. von Lippart, which is supposed to be an 
early work of Michael Angelo. The other 
papers, like those by Jarl Springer on a 
sketch-book of Marten von Heemskerek 
and by Paul Seidel on the restoration of old 
Berlin tapestries, maintain the high character 
of this periodical for careful study and 
research. 

L'Art is principally occupied with the sales 
of the year, but it contains some charming 
reproductions of sketches by Watteau, &c. It 
also bears testimony to the great success which 
has attended the cleaning of the noble Long¬ 
ford Holbein in the National Gallery. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE AMORITES AND HEBREWS IN EARLY 
CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. 

Queen’s College, Oxford : Sept. 21, 1891. 

Phoenician mythology, as described by 
Philo Byblius and quoted by Eusebius, declared 
that in the fourth generation after the Creation 
giants existed who gave their Dames to 
the mountains of Cassius, Lebanon, Anti- 
Lebanon, and Brathy. The order in which 
the names are enumerated shows that Brathy 
must be a title of Hermon, “ the Sanctuary,” 
the most southern of the great mountains of 
Phoenicia. Many years ago, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson proposed to identify with the name 
of Brathy that of Martu, also written Marte and 
Marta, which denotes the western land of Syria 
in the Accado-Sumerian texts. 

I am now able to verify this identification. 
The Tel el-Amama tablets have made it clear 
that the geographical name which represents 
Syria in the Assyrian inscriptions, and has 
hitherto been read Akharri), “ the West,” was 
really pronounced Amurru in the earlier 
cuneiform documents, whatever may have 
been its pronunciation in the later age of 
Assyrian history. It denoted the land of “ the 
Amorites,” whose territory extended, according 
to the letters of Tel el-Amama, northward of 
what was afterwards Galilee, and eastward of 
the cities of Phoenicia. To the south of it came 
Kinakhkhi or Canaan. 

Now Amurru is the regular translation of the 
Sumerian Martu; and since we leam from 
Deut. iii. 9 that Hermon was in the country of 
the Amorites, who called it Shenir (Senir), we 
need hesitate no longer to believe that Brathy 
and Martu are the same word. 

Shenir is called Saniru in an inscription of 
Shalmaneser II. (IF. A. 1. iii. 5. 6. 45.), and 
must be identified with the ’Sanir of certain old 


geographical lists, in which it is stated to be 
equivalent to the country of ’Subur or ’Subarti, 
a name which is frequently written ’Su- 
edinna, “the plateau of ’Su.” The letter of 
the king of Mitanni found at Tel el-Amarna, 
has informed us where this “plateau of ’Su” 
was (see Academy, Jan. 25, 1890); it was the 
district which corresponded to the Ararn- 
Nahamim of the Old Testament, and stretched 
from the land of the Amorites to the eastern 
side of the Euphrates. In ’Subur, which the 
Semitic Babylonians transformed into the 
feminine ’Subarti, we must accordingly see a 
name which included both the “ plateau of 
’Su ” and also the land of the Amorites, and 
therefore answered pretty exactly to the Biblical 
Aram in its widest sense. 

’Sanir and ’Subarti are further ideographi- 
cally written ’Su-ner, which was probably 
pronounced ’Surra; but a play was intended 
upon the pronunciation of ’Samir, as well as 
upon the meaning of ’Su-edinna, since neu 
represents the Assyrian padanu, a word which 
we find in the Old Testament in the name of 
Padan-Aram. Padanu has the double signi¬ 
fication of “ field ” or “ plateau ” and “ road,” 
the latter reminding us of the name of the great 
city of Kharran or Haran, derived from the 
“ high road ” which led through it from east to 
west. The ideograph ner twice repeated 
represented Tidnum, an Accadian name of 
Amurru, the land of the Amorites; and, as 
Hornmel and Amiaud have pointed out, Tidnum 
must be identified with Tidanum, mentioned 
in the early Sumerian inscriptions of Gudea 
found at Tello. It is possible that Tidnum 
claims connection with Dhidhi, stated in an old 
geographical list to be a mountain of Amurru. 

In this same geographical list (IF. A. I. ii. 
51. 3.) Khabur is conjoined with Amanus as 
being the mountainous district from which 
cedar-wood was brought. Khabur must be 
connected with Khubur, which according to an 
ancient geographical tablet (IF. A. I. ii. 50. 51.) 
was synonymous with the land of ’Subarti. As 
the Sumerian affix of locality is attached to the 
name, it is one which must go back to the 
Accado-Sumerian period. 

Twenty years ago Dr. Haigh asked me if 
Khubur were not the Biblical Eber. At that 
time it was impossible to answer in the affirma¬ 
tive, partly because no instance was then known 
in which a Babylonian kh answered to a Hebrew 
'ayyii i, partly because ’Su-NER was explained 
by Etamtum, which it was natural to suppose 
meant the country of Elam. But we now know 
better. The tablets of Tel el-Amarna have 
shown us that a Canaanitish or Hebrew 'ayyin 
was regularly represented by kh in early 
Babylonian, and that “ the plateau of ’Su ” had 
nothing to do with Elam. Etamtum , “ the 
highlands,” is, in fact, only the explanation of 
the word, Subar or ’Suhurra, which is elsewhere 
interpreted elatum, “the high (country),” 
(IF. A. I. ii. 30. 20, 22.). It will thus be an 
equivalent of the Biblical Aram, if we adopt 
for the latter the signification usually assigned 
to it. 

The existence of Khubur or Eber, “ the 
Hebrew,” in Aram-Naharaim in the Sumerian 
eriod of Babylonian history, throws a flood of 
ght on many passages of tbe Old Testament, 
including, it may be, the reference to Eber in 
the prophecy of Balaam (Numb. xxiv. 24). It 
may also serve to explain the Hebraic character 
of the language of the inscriptions ef Panammu, 
discovered by the German explorers at Sinjerli 
in the neighbourhood of Mount Amanus. 

While the name of Khubur goes back to 
Sumerian times, that of Amurru is of Semitic 
origin. We may, perhaps, infer from this that 
the Amorite settlement in Syria was of later 
date than the first Babylonian campaigns in 
the West. However that may be, it is possible | 
that in the two letters of the Tel el-Amarna | 


collection, which are written in the language of 
Arzapi (more probably to be read Arzawa), 
we have examples of the lost language 
of the Amorites. At all events, a letter 
addressed to an Amorite about Amorite affairs, 
a translation of which I am publishing in the 
next volume of the Records of the Past, is 
written in the same peculiar form of cuneiform 
script as the letters from Arzapi, which seems 
to indicate that it was the form of script in use 
among the Amorites. If so, it is interesting 
to note that the Arzapi forms of the possessive 
pronouns of the first two persons, mi and fu, ti, 
have a curiously Indo-European appearance. 

A. H. Sayce. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The two next numbers of Mr. Griggs’s 
Journal of Indian Art, which are to be pub¬ 
lished together in November, will be devoted 
to illustrations of the Prince of Wales’s 
Indian presents. They will also include 
sketches of Marlborough House and Sandring¬ 
ham, as well as portraits of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. The letterpress is written 
by Sir George Birdwood. 

Mr. Louis Fagan, of the British Museum, 
announces a course of three lectures, at St. 
George's Hall, on line-engraving, etching, and 
mezzotint, illustrated with reproductions shown 
by the lantern. 

In view of the attention now being paid to 
technical instruction by county councils and 
similar bodies, the Guild and School of Handi¬ 
craft has issued a circular, stating that it is 
prepared to supply competent craftsmen as 
instructors in the elementary handling of 
different materials, such as wood, metal, clay, 
&c., and also in such work as carpentry, 
joinery, wrought and hammered ironwork, 
carving, modelling, &c. It invites visits to 
the workshops at Essex House, Mile End- 
road, E. 

A series of articles on “ Monumental 
Brasses,” accompanied by illustrations in fac¬ 
simile, has been commenced in the Building 
World. The first of these, which appears in the 
October issue, deals with the famous D’Abemon 
brasses, of which a photograph is given show¬ 
ing their actual state. 

Some frescoes have just been discovered in 
the Church of the Angels at Lugano adorning 
the walls of a chapel. They belong to the 
Louvain School, and represent the Flight into 
Egypt, tho Adoration of the Magi, and the 
Nativity. The Italian Government has decided 
to restore these paintings, and to entrust the 
work to Signor Masella, the architect. 

In consequence of the difficulties arising 
from the numerous laws existing in different 
provinces in Italy as to the exportation of 
works of art, the Italian Government proposes, 
it is said, to enact a fresh law, applicable to the 
whole of Italy, by which a duty of ten per 
cent, will be charged on such exports, pro¬ 
vided the Government has not exercised its 
right of pre-emption. 

The Italian Government has purchased the 
Sciarra Gallery (which contains “The Violinist” 
by Raphael), and also some important pictures 
from the collection of the Prince Borghese. 

THE STAGE. 


“ THE AMERICAN" AT THE OPERA 
COMIQUE. 

Mr. Henry James has prepared an elaborate 
disappointment for his admirers. The an¬ 
nouncement of a drama by the most carefully 
undramatic novelist of the day was certainly a 
little startling. Mr. James shares with Mr. 
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■with infinite art, who has studied the stage in 
England and in France, who has written 
penetrating essays on actors and acting; and 
yet, when it comes to the construction of an 
actual play—the mere Btage-carpentry which a 
stage-carpenter of the rank of Messrs. Buchanan 
and Sims would never bungle over—here is the 
man of letters as utterly out of his element as 
the stage - carpenters would be in their 
endeavour to write a piece of literature like, let 
us say, Roderick Hudson. Perhaps, after all, 
it is less curious that this should have been the 
caso than that Mr. James should have failed to 
realise it himself. Is it conceivable that the 
play satisfied the author of the novel ? If so, 
then there is something new to be said on the 
strange way in which self-criticism deserts 
those who are in perilous need of it. 

Abthub Symons. 


LITERARY OPINIDN. 

An Illustrated Review of 
English and Foreign Literature 

Price 3d. Monthly. 

Annual Subscription, including Christmas 
Number, Four Shillings, post free. 

*•* The above amount includes the cost of 
Postage to the Continent of Europe, the United 
States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and most 
of the British Colonies. 


Howells the distinction of being one of the two 
heads of the very modern school of story-tell¬ 
ing which considers it unbecoming to have any 
story to tell. The school is most interesting in 
its way, though the products of the school, it 
must be confessed, are often more appropriately 
described by some other word than interesting. 
With Mr. Janies it is partly a question of 
length. His short and comparatively short 
stories are generally full of charm, of acute 
humour, and of minute observation. He 
always writes with distinction, and if his long 
novels are apt to bore or exasperate the reader 
before he has finished them, that is only be¬ 
cause Mr. JnmeB has miscalculated our power of 
enduring and enjoying fine subtleties. It is 
like drinking Chartreuse out of champagne 
glasses. From Ua isy Miller to JleltrajHo, 
Mr. James’s nvuvelles have been so delightful 
that wo have never cared to press him for the 
stories he so artfully evades telling. It is 
enough for us that his heroines had all those 
fascinating little emotions about the course of 
action they were not going to take. When 
they happened to act, they acted, of course, 
quite differently from the way in which they 
had intended ; and we felt that it was quite 
natural, and that we had always expected them 
to cheat our expectations. But what is admis¬ 
sible in a novel is not always admissible in a 
play. 

Mr. James has constructed his play as he 
constructs his novels. Everything happens, 
nothing is prepared for or led up to. The dia¬ 
logue is of course admirable, at times a little 
trifling, a little insistent on the importance of 
not very important mots, but, compared with 
the usual stage dialogue, simply admirable. 
But without having the exquisite slightness of a 
piece of dramatic bric-a-brac like • ‘ Beau Austin, ” 
Mr. James’s play has no substance. He has 
attempted too much and too little. Not con¬ 
tent with giving us a charcoal drawing, he has 
worked up his sketch into a picture, and he has 
introduced some strangely crude effects of 
colour. There is a first act, in a Parisian 
parlour, which, as a sort of mild farce, like a 
well-bred drawing of Mr. du Maurier, is quite 
amusing. The second act, at the Hotel de 
Bellegarde, promises some action, more or less 
serious, and suggests the possibility of inter¬ 
esting developments. The third act, at the 
American’s, is not amusing, and can scarcely 
be taken seriously. Its action and its accidents 
are on loan from the Adelplii. In the fourth 
act everything falls to pieces : people come in 
and out of doors, curse one another, lriss one 
another, hand round incriminating letters and 
finally destroy them, announce extremely 
unpleasant horrors, and elope melodramatic¬ 
ally. And in all this tanglement of irresponsible 
incidont, there is but one really distinct and 
noticeable character—Christopher Newman, the 
American, quite admirably played by Mr. 
Edward Compton. The man is certainly very 
human, he is himself throughout, and we can 
imagine him only as he was presented to us by 
Mr. Compton. But look at the vague, all but 
effaced, heroine, Claire, Comtesse de Cintre ! 
An unconvincing character, she was played 
without conviction by Miss Elizabeth Robins. 
Has the Adelphi already set its fatal mark 
upon the cultured and original actress to whom 
we are so memorable, so absolutely convincing, 
a presentation of Hedda Gabler ? Miss 
Adrienne Dairolles was charming—how could 
she help being so ?—as the not very important 
French girl; Miss Bateman did all she could for 
the Marquise de Bellegarde, and would have 
done more had more opportunity been given 
her; Miss Louise Moodie made a most genteel, 
discreet, and sympathetic old family servant; 
and the actors might easily have done a little 
better or a little worse than they did. 

Mr. James’s experiment upon the public is 
curious. Here is a man who writes stories 


STAGE NOTES. 

We understand that Mr. Henry Irving’s pro¬ 
duction of “Henry VIII.,” for which most 
elaborate preparations are being made, is 
hardly likely to take place until the new year. 
He will not himself return to the Lyceum 
before the second week in December. 

The news seems to be true that Lord 
Tennyson has written a “ comedy ” for the Daly 
company, which will first be performed in 
America, with Miss Ada Rehan in the principal 
part. 

The second performance of the Independent 
Theatre Society will be given at the Royalty 
Theatre on Friday next, October 9, when M. 
Zola’s drama, “ Tberese Raquin,” translated by 
Mr. A. Teixeira de Mattos, and specially revised 
for the occasion, by Mr. George Moore, will be 
produced under the direction of Mr. H. de 
Lange. 


MUSIC. 


CONTENTS for OCTOBER. 

“ A BELGIAN DECADENT.” By “ Tasma.’ 

“THE FEUD.” An Unpublished Poem by 
Adam Lixdsay Oobdon. (With Portrait of 
Gordon and Illustration of his Bush Home.) 

PORTRAIT and CRITICAL MEMOIR of 
MAIUOX CRAWFORD. 

AUSTRALIAN LITERATURE and AUS¬ 
TRALIAN AUTHORSHIP. By A. Patchett 
Martin. 

THE CONDITIONS of CRITICISM. 

A THEATRICAL WORTHY. (With Two 
Portraits of E. L. Blanchard.) 

A MAORI ROMANCE. 

RICHARD WAGNER. (With Portrait.) 

CROZET’S VOYAGE. 

AN AMBITIOUS PLAYWRIGHT. 

BOOKS of the BOUDOIR. (Illustrated.) 

POETRY of the MONTH. 


Messrs. Novello & Co. propose to issue a 
Mozart centenary number of the Musical Times 
on December 5. Mr. Joseph Beuuett will con¬ 
tribute a sketch of the composer’s life, and an 
essay on his genius and works. The illustrations 
will include a portrait etched by Mr. Herkomer. 

Technical Study in the Art of Pianoforte 
Playing. By C. A. Ehrenfechter. (W. Reeves.) 
This little book discusses pianoforte playing on 
“Deppe’s principles.” Deppe was discovered 
by Miss Amy Fay ; and in her delightful book 
Music Study in Germany, she devoted a 
whole chapter to the master who taught her 
more than Kullak, Tausig, or even Liszt. 
What special advantages Mr. Ehrenfechter may 
have enjoyed of becoming acquainted with 
Deppe and his system we know not; but so far 
as the book under notice is concerned, there is 
nothing specially new or startling. Miss Fay 
told us about arm, wrist, fingers, tone, scales, 
&c. Mr. Ehrenfechter makes many remarks on 
the subject of pianoforte playing generally; 
many of these are true but not new, as for 
instance when, in reference to practising, he 
tells us that “it is quality, not quantity, that 
is required.” The author appears to have had 
much experience as a teacher, but his attacks 
on various systems show zeal rather than dis¬ 
cretion ; many matters are discussed in a dog¬ 
matic and, at times, not over courteous tone 
towards those whose system differs from that of 
Deppe. The book does not enter into sufficient 
detail to satisfy either teachers or pupils. 
Surely everyone will not agree with Mr. 
Ehrenfechter when he says a beautiful touch is 
not a natural gift, but ‘ ‘ open to all who wish 
for it to obtain it.” And we do not approve of 
his uniform fingering for the scales; his obser¬ 
vations on fingering generally, are, indeed, the 
least satisfactory part of his book. 


OLLA PODRIDA. (Illustrated.) 
A LITERARY GOSSIP. 

A MUSICAL MEDLEY. 

A MONTH at the PLAY. 

OUR CONTINENTAL LETTER. 
OUR AUSTRALIAN LETTER. 
AMERICAN NOTES. 
CANADIANA. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Among the Contributors to LITERARY 
OPINION may be mentioned 

Dr. ALEXANDER, Lord Bishop of Derry; Mr. 
J. M. BARRIE ; MACKENZIE BELL ; VERNON 
BLACKBURN ; Dr. J. G. BOURINOT (Ottawa) ; 
Madame AUGUSTE COUVREUR (“ Tasma ”) ; 
S. E. DAWSON (Montreal); Sir CHARLES and 
Lady DILKE; CHARLES L. GRAVES ; JOSEPH 
HATTON ; Dr. ALEX. H. JAPP ; MARTIN 
GRIFFIN (Canada) ; Mr. and Mrs. PATCHETT 
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GRIFFITH FARRAN & CO.’S 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG FOR CHRISTMAS, 1891. : 


STORY BOOKS , ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR , 
AND BLACK-AND-WHITE. 

GRANNY’S WONDERFUL CHAIR and its 

Tales of Fairy Times. By FRANCES BROWNE. 
Illustrated with 16 coloured and 66 black-and-white 
Pictures by Mrs. Seymour Lucas. Crown 4to, paper 
boards, price 5s. 

' TWICE FOUR. Original Stories by E. 

NERBIT, Mrs. PATCHETT MARTIN, Mrs. OF.I LIE, 
ALICE WEBER, THEO. GIFT, ROWE L1NG8TON, 
Miss EDWARDS, Mrs. WORTHINGTON BLISS. 
With 8 coloured Illustrations by H. J. Johnstone, 
E. Hume, F. T. Underhill, J. M. Dealy, E. Welby, and 
50 black-and-white by C. M. Watts, J. Fullwood, F. 
Maple-stone, Fanny Moody, C. Hammond, A. Jameson, 
A. W. Strutt, J. Finnemore, W. Lance, A. 8. Fenn, Ac. 
Uniform with “ Over the Sea.” Crown 4to, paper boards, 
price 3s. 6d. 

SOME SWEET STORIES of OLD. Boys of 

Bible Story. By the Jiev. C. J. BIDOEWAY, M.A. 
With K Coloured DluMrations by Henry Hyland, and 
28 black-and-white by May Bowley. Crown .\u>, paper 
bourds, price 2a. (id. 

Hagar and Iahmael. 

Hiding of Hoses. 

Hannah and Samuel. 

Shonamite Woman and Son. 

The Young King Joslah. 

St. John the Baptist. 

The Holy child. 

The Presentation in the Temple. 


STORY HOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, ILLUS¬ 
TRATED IN BLACK-AND-WHITE. 

NOBODY’S BUSINESS. By Edith Car- 

KINGTON, Author of “ Stories for Somebody.” 
Profusely Illustrated by Etheline E. Dell. 4to cloth 
elegant, gilt edges, price 6s. 

A NEW BOOK of the FAIRIES. By 

BEATRICE HARR ADEN, Author of “ Thin?* will Take 
a Turn,” “ Master Roley,” &c., &c. Illustrated by E. 
Lupton. 4to, cloth elegant, gilt edges, price 6s. 

“THOSE CHILDREN.” By Helen Milman, 

Author of “ Boy,” “ The Little Ladies.” With Illus¬ 
trations by Emily J. Harding. 4to, cloth elegant, 
price 3s. 6d. _ ' 

GRIFFITH FARR AN <$• CO:S ANNUALS. 

THE OLD CORNER ANNUAL- Large 4to, 

boards, price 3s. 6d. ___ 

OUR CHRISTMAS BOX- Containing popu- 

lar Old-fashione<l Nursery Favourites and 8hort Stories 
about Animals. Fully Illusl rated with Full-page Colour 
Pictures and in black-and-white. Fcap. 4to, cloth, 
price 2 s. 6d. 


POETICAL SELECTIONS FOR THE YOUNG. 

THE CHILDRENS CASKET of 

FAVOURITE POEMS for RECITATION. By E. B. 
BROWNING, JEAN INGELOW, C. G. ROSSETTI, 
M. no WITT, L. M. ALCOTT, F. R. HAVERGAL, 
A. T. WHITNEY, Ac., An. Compiled by ANNIE M. 
HONE, Author of “ Woman’s Enterprise and Genius,” 
44 Self-Help for Women,” Ac. Uniform with 44 The Boy’s 
and Girl’s Own Poetry Books.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, price 3s. 6d._ 

THE OLD CORNER SERIES. 

The following additions to this Popular and Attractive Series 
of newly illustrated Editions of Old Nursery Favourites 
will be issued this year. They each contain 32 pages all 
illustrated, foolscap quarto. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and cover. Price Sixpence each. 

ALI BABA and the FORTY THIEVES. 

HI ust rated by A. Chasemore. 

GOODY TWO SHOES. Illustrated by 

W. J. Hodgson. 

JACK, the GIANT KILLER. Illustrated 

by W. J. Hodgson. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED STORIES IN THE 
5s. SERIES. 

BURR JUNIOR! His Struggles and Studies 

Ht School. By a. MANVI1.LE FENN, Author of 
44 Three Boys,” 44 Cutlass and Cudgel,” Ac., Ac. Hlus- 
trated by A. W. Cooper. 384 pages, large crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 

WITH the GREEN JACKETS; or, the Life, 

and Adventures of a Rifleman. By J. PERCY 
GROVES. Major, late 27th Inniskillings. Author of 
44 From Cadet t<» Captain,” 44 A Soldier Bom,” 44 ’Hie 
Duke’s Own,” “Anchor and Laurel,” Ac., &r. "With 
numerous Illustrations by Lieut.-Colonel Marshman. 
384 pages, large crown Svo, cloth, gilt edges, price 5«. 


ADDITION TO THE BOYS' OWN FA VOURITE 
LIBRARY. 

A JOURNEY to the CENTRE of the 

EARTH. By JUDES VERNE. With 53 Illustrations 
by Rion. Crown Svo, 400 pages, cloth, gilt edges, price 
3a. 6d. 


NEWBERY BRIZE SERIES OF 3*. 6 d. BOOKS. 

PAUL BLAKE By A. T- Elwes. Ulus- 

trated. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges. 

LUKE ASHLEIGH. ByA. T. Elwes. Ulus- 

trated. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, gilt edges. Illustrated 
by George Du Maurier. 


NEW TWO SHILLING SERIES. 

AMONG the ZULUS; the Adventures of 

Hans Sterk in South Africa. By Gen. A. W. DRAYSON. 
Illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, price 2s. 

THE YOUNG GOVERNESS. A Tale for 

Girls. Illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, price 2s. 


NEW BOOK IN CORONET SERIES. 

TARBUOKET and PIPECLAY. By Major 

J. PERCY GROVES. Illustrated by J. Schonberg. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, prioe 2s. 6d. 


NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 

NEW STORIES IN THE 5s. SERIES. 

FAY ARLINGTON. By Anne Beale, Author 

of “Simplicity and Fascination,” “Gladys the Reaper,” 
44 The Miller’s Daughter,” “ Rose Mervyn,” 44 Nothing 
Venture, Nothing Have,” Ac. With numerous Illus¬ 
trations by Marcella Walker. Large crown Svo, cloth, 
gilt edges, price 5s. 

CHANGED LOTS; or. Nobody Cares. By 

FRANCES ARMSTRONG. Author of “ Her Own Way,” 
&c. Illustrated by Annie 8. Fenn. 384 pages, large 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 


ADDITION TO THE GIRLS' OWN FAVOURITE 
LIBRARY. 

MISCHIEF MAKERS; or, the Story of 

Zipporah, the Jewish Maiden. By M. E. BEW8HER. 
Illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth, gilt edges, price .'Is. 6d. 


NEW BOOK IN THE CORONET LIBRARY 
FOR GIRLS. 

NIMPOS TROUBLES. By Olive Thorne 

MILLER, Author of “Little Folks in Feathers and Fur,” 
&c. Illustrated by Mary Hollock and Sol. Eytinge. 
Crown Svo, 320 pp., cloth elegant, price 2s. 6d. 


THE NEWBERY PRIZE SERIES OF 
THREE SHILLING BOOKS. 

ADVENTURES in AUSTRALIA; or, the 

Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bash and the 
Wilds. By Mrs. It. LEE. Illustrated. Crown Svo, 
cloth. 

ANECDOTES of the HABITS and IN- 

STINCTS of ANIMATE. By Mrs. R. LEE. Hlns- 
trated by Harrison Weir. Crown Svo cloth. 

ANECDOTES of the HABITS and IN- 

8TINOT8 of BIRD8, REPTILES, and FISHES. By 
Mrs. R. LEE. Illustrated by Harrison Weir. Crown 
Svo, cloth. 


THE nALF-CROWN HISTORICAL LIBRARY. ' 

TRUE STORIES from AFRICAN HISTORY. • 

By W. PIMBLETT. Profusely Illustrated. Crown Svo, 
cloth elegant, price 2s. 6d. 

TRUE STORIES from GREEK HISTORY. 

By Mrs. ALFRED POLLARD. Crown Svo, cloth 
elegant, fully Illustrated, price 2s. 6d. 


THE NEWBERY TOY BOOKS. 

A New Series of Crown Quarto Toy Books, each containing 
32 pages of Reading and Pictures, every page illustrated, \ 
with frontispiece and coloured cover, printed in 12 colours, i 
price 6d. each. 

THE BOOK of BEDTIME. By M. Cook- 
THE BOOK of PLAYTIME. By M. Cook. 
THE BOOK of DAYTIME. By M. Cook. 


ADDITIONS TO THE KINGSTON SIXPENNY 
SERIES. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniel Defoe. 

In large Svo, paper covers. Illustrated. 

THE VICAR of WAKEFIELD. By Oliver 

GOLDSMITH. In large Svo, paper covers. Illustrated. 


OUR BOYS' AND GIRLS' LITTLE LIBRARY. 

Pictures and Reading for Little Folks. A Series of 12 elegant 
little volumes especially suited for Sunday School Prizes 
and Rewards. Every page is Illustrated. 

OUR BOYS’ LITTLE LIBRARY- Pictures 

and Reading for Little Folk. Price Fourpence ea<h, 
paper flush. Every page is Hlustrated. Especially 
suited for School rri/.es and Rewards. 

Papa's Pretty Gift Boole. 

Mamma’s Pretty Gift Book. 

Neddy’s Picture Story Book. 

Stories for Play Tima 
The Christmas Gift Book. 

The Prize Picture Book. 

OUR GIRLS’ LITTLE LIBRARY. Pictures 

and Reading for Little Folk. Price Fourpence each, 
paper flush. Every page is Illustrated. Especially 
suited for School Prizes and Rewards. 

Nellie’s Picture Stories. 

Stories and Pictures for Little Troublesome. f 

Little Trotahout’s Picture Stories. 

Stories for Little Locks. 

Bright Pictures for Roguish Eyes. 

Pretty Pets Gift Book. 

THE PLEASEWELL PAINTING BOOKS, 

for the Children to Colour. Large Svo, 8 pages, price 
One Penny each. j 

Funny Pictures. ' 

Natural History Pictures. 

Pictures of Home and Child Life. ' 

THE NEWBERY PAINTING BOOKS, tor 

the Children to Colour. Large Svo, 16 pages, price Two¬ 
pence each. 

Funny Pictures. 

Natural History Pictures. 

Scenes of Homes and Child Life. 


DETAILED CATALOGUES may be obtained from all Booksellers. 

GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN & WELSH, London and Sydney. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 

New Volumes of “ The Adventure Series.'’ Illustrated. Large (Town Seo, cloth, os. each. 

THE STORY Of the FILIBUSTERS. By James Jeffrey Rocue. To which is added “The 

Life of Colonel David Crockett.” 

“The record of their udventuresis thrilling With boys the book should be a prodigious favourite 4 The Life of Crockett* is very quaint and amusing reading.” 

Nott s atul Queries. 

A MASTER MARINER: being the Life and Adventures of Captain Robert 

WILLIAM EAST WICK. Lilted by ULKDLKT COMPTON. \Umhj. 

A Book for the Curious. 

NAMES and their MEANING. By Leofold Wagner. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d 

“A curious and interesting book.The work is well done and will instruct everyone not specially a student of philology; while even students will take a pleasure in the 

work.Its index makes it useiul for reference.”— Scotsman, 

New Book by the Author of “ How to be Happy thouyh Married.” 

THE BUSINESS of LIFE: a Book for Everyone. By the Rev. E. J. Hardy, Author 

of “ How to be Happy though Married.” Square imperial 16mo. cloth, Gs. 

“It is the merit of these essays that they say not only tolerably hut pleasuutly and forcibly, what everyone knows has to be said.The book will doubtless prove as widely 

popular as its predecessors from the same hand .”—Sr at vhw«. 

Second Edition, with Portrait of the Author. 

A MINOR POET. By Amy Levy. (Vol. VII. of “The Cameo Series.”) Fcap. 8vo, half-bound, 

pa j ht boards, .‘Is. f,d. 

44 This delicious little volume is a perfect oasis in the desert of avenge verse. Instinctively one rests here and tells one’s fellow-pilgrims not to miss it N— Pictorial World. 

The Children’s Library .— Vols. I. and II. 

THE BROWN OWL. By Ford H. Hueffeu. With Two Illustrations by Madox Brown. 

4 * A clever and amusing fairy tale.The volume is very prettily got up—it is almost too daintily pretty for the thumbing which it is sure to get.”— Scotsman. 

STORIES from FAIRYLAND. By Georges Drosines and other Greek Writers. Translated 


by Mrs. EDMONDS. Illustrated. 


Large post 12ino, fancy cloth, 2s. Gd. each. 


By Helen Zimmern. 

HEROIC TALES: Retold from Firdusi the Persian. With Prefatory Poem by 

E. W. GOSSE, and Illustrations after Etchings by L. Alma Tadcma. Now and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 

The Pseudonym library.—Vol. VIII. 

SOME EMOTIONS and a MORAL. By John Oliver Horbes. 24mo, paper, ls.6d.; cloth, 2s. 

That tbis author has a future of brightness and honour, is as sure as the ret urn of mid-day. 1 thank him publicly for his powerful delineation.”—Dr. Joseph Parker. 

By Ascott JR. Hope. 

ROYAL YOUTHS : a Book of Princehoods. By Ascott R. Hope. Illustrated. Crown 

Svo, cloth, 5s. 

44 Air. Hope succeeds in imparting an interest such as will make any boy who reads the sketches wish to read more. The volume is well illustrated.”— Scotsimm. 

By William Chattcrton Co upland , I). Sc., M.A. 

THE GAIN of LIFE, and other Essays. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

44 The work is bo well written as to be likely to attract readers not specially addicted to metaphysics.”— Scotsman. 

The “ Lives Worth Liviny” Series. Two New Volumes. 

THE LIVES of ROBERT and MARY MOFFAT. By their Son, John Smith Moffat, 

Popular Edition. 

FAMOUS MUSICAL COMPOSERS. By Lydia J. Morris. Second Edition. \_ iicad y . 

Illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. Gd. each. 

Life with the Incas. 

TWELVE MONTHS in PERU. By Blanche Clarke. Eight Illustrations. Clown 8vo, 

cloth, 5s. , [ Nfj;t week. 

By Hr. Austin Phelps. 

MY NOTEBOOK: Fragmentary Studies in Theology and Subjects adjacent 

thereto. By AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D., LL.D., Author of ‘‘My Study, and other Essays,” Acc. With Portrait. Crown Svo, cloth, Gs. 

Professor J. E. Thorold Boyers’ Work on 

THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION of HISTORY: Lectures on Political 

Economy and its History. New and Cheaper Edition. Demy svo, cloth, 7s. Gd. 

The Hid out letters. 

TEN YEARS of UPPER CANADA, in PEACE and WAR, 1806-1816: being 

the Ridoiit. Letters, with Annotations by MATILDA EDGAR. Also, an Appendix of the Narrative of the Captivity among the Shawaneso Indiana, in 17S8, of Thomas 
Ridout, afterwards Sia w\or-Ueneial of Upper Canada; and a Vocabulary compiled by him of the Shawn nose Language. Frontispiece, Portrait, and Maps. Royal Svo, 
cloth, bevelled edges, 10s. Gd. ____ 

London : T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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I*. SITUATION in LI 1511 ARY, 
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CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU 4 CO., 37. SOHO SQUARE. 


^TJTHORS having MSS. (Fiction,Travel 

l’octry, Ac.) are invited to forward them for Consideration 
MSS. read within 14 days of receipt, and, if approved, will be pub 
ibhed in the coining season Rejected MSS. promptly returned. 


DIGBY, LONG, & CO., Publishers, 

IS, liOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


M 


Ui 


ESSES. DRUMMOND & CO., 

14. HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, \VC., are 
e representatives in Great Britain of HERR IIANFSTAKNGL. 
of .Munich, the well-kiy>wn Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for if productions hy this justly delimit'd 
process lor larce ldates and tilth'mu dz luxe. For ordinary Rook 
Illustrations, Catalogues Advertisements, Ac., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
& CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens uu 
view. Prices on application 


/TJ.LADWELL BROTHERS’ FINE ART 

GALLERY, 2 <» and 21, (Jrareelmreh Street, E.C —A dissolution 
of parfiieiship being in progress, the remaining STOCK, accumulated 
during the past half century, is now beiug SOLI* for cash, without 
regard to publication prices. 

/TJ.LA DWELLS’ important SALE of FINE 

ART STOCK is now in progress, and will lie continued for a 
short I line only, as the part nership heretofore subsisting will he 
dissolved on Dec. 31 next. A large jM.rtion of the Stork will be sold 
bn ra-h at less tbau half price.— Gi.auwkll Bkotiikiis, ‘M uud 21 
‘.•raeecburch Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

T>IRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Building)*, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand 

TV. i • per CENT, on f'l'Rll ENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
no n' lily balances, when not drawn beb.w xpki 
STOCKS, SHAKE*, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


K ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 

(LADIES’ DEPARTMENT). 

13, Kensington Square (close to High Street Kensington Station). 

In this department Lectures are given to Ladies in the various 
subjects of University Education by Professors and Lecturers on the 
Stall’of King's College. The Lectures are adapted for L&dics above 
the age of Hi. 

For a Prospectus or further information apply to the Vice-Principal, 
Misst’.G. S< iiMiTy„at the alsiveaddress. In return for four stamps, 
a eomidete Syllabus of Lectures may be obtained. 

The College RE-Ol’ENS on MONDAY. Octoukr 12th. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 

Professor W. F. R. WELDON, M.A.. F K.S , will deliver, during the 
ensuing Session, a COURSE ot LECTURES on “THE DEUAPoD 
CRUSTACEA,” intended specially for Senior Students who intend to 
pursue original investigations in Zoology. The Lectures will la* given 
twice weekly, commencing SATl' R DA Y. 0« toiu.k ITtii, at U> a.in. 

The GENERAL COURSE of LECTURES on ZOOLOGY, suitable 
for Students preparing for the various Examinations of the University 
of London, commences MONDAY, Octoueh 5th, at 4 p.m. 


FRENCH CONVERSATIONAL LES- 

A. SONS.—A LADY, who has 1>eon engaged for eight years in con¬ 
ducting large public English Classes for la Villc de Paris, and also 
for the Association Poh technique in that city, is now desirous of 
finding PUPILS who wish to continue their fluency of speech in the 
French language —Address F. T. M., care of Mrs. Evans, 62 , Blum livid 
Road, Maida Hill, W. 


P 0 L K-L ORE SOCIETY. 

The objects of this Society are the Collection and Preservation of 
Folk-Lore. Annual Subscription XI Is. Forms of application for 
Membership may be bad of the Honorary Secretary, J. J. Foster, 
Offa House, Upper Tooting, S.W. 


A RISTOTELIAN SOCIETY, 

-LA. 22, Albemarle Street, W. 

THIRTEENTH SESSION, 18!tl. 

At 22. ALBEMARLE STREET, at 8 r.M. 

NOVEMBER 2M..— THE PRESIDENTS ANNUAL ADDRESS— 
“ M ATTER.” 

SIIARWORTU H. HODGSON, M.A., LL.D. 
At OXFORD, The Common Room, Jesus College, at 8 r.M. 

NOVEMBER lrtTii —SYMPOSIUM-**ORIGIN of the PERCEP¬ 
TION of mi EXTERN AL WORLD.” 

THE PRESIDENT, BERNARD BOSANQUET, M.A., 
and D. G. RITCHIE, M.A. 

11. Wii.do.n Carr, IIou. Secretary. 


■ROOKS on FINE ARTS.—Mr. MAR- 

TIN US NI.11IOFF, at the Hague (Holland!, will send, post 
free on application. Ins I latest CATALOGUE, No. 226, containing 
Ancient and Modem Books ou Fine Aits, 1,452 Nos. 


Fourth Edition, Revised, and Illustrated, price 4s. 

rpHE FROG: an Introduction to Anatomy, 

A Histology, and Embryology. By A. Mn.sr.s M ausiialIh M.D., 
D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Zoology in the Owens College, Victoria 
University. 

London: Smith, Eldkr, & Co. Manchester: J. E. Cormsh. 


Fifty-third Thousaud.—Post 8vo, 5s. 

M ODERN EUROPE : a School History. 

By John Lf.RU, LL.D. Now Edition. With Four Additional 
Chapters, comprehending all the Leading Events w hich have occurred 
since the Fall of Nap*deou I. to the Fall of Napoleon Ill.; also 
copious Questions for Examination. 

London : Simi’kir, Marmiai.u Hamilton, Kent. & Co., Limited. 


DULAU & CO, 37, Soho Square, W. 


lYfETHOD GASPEY - OTTO - SAUER, 

TV-L for the Study of Modem Languages. 

PnVdishcfl by JULIUS GROGS, Heidelberg. 

The advantage which this method has over all others is its com¬ 
bination of theory and practice, i t., a clear scientific exposition of the 
G mm mar. combi net I with numerous practical exercises. By strictly 
adle ring to this Method, the great ditliculty of enabling the pupil to 
speak and write foreign languages has been successfully solved tor the 
first time. 

Just published. 

ITALIAN CONVERSATION-GRAMMAR. A 

new anil practical method of learning the Italian language. By 
C. M. SAUER, Counsellor of the Government, Director of the 
Superior Commercial Academy Revoltella at Trieste, formerly 
Professor at the Comim-reial Academy of Prague, and at the 
Public Commercial School of Leipzig. Sixth Edition. Svo, 
cloth, 58. 

KEY. Fifth Edition. Svo, boards, 2s. 

AN ITALIAN READER consisting of choice 

specimens from the Iwast. modern Italian writers. With ail 
APi»endix containing typical extracts from the most celebrated 
writers in prose ami verse, together with a table of all the idioms 
occurring in the extracts, and a complete Vocabulary. By G. 
CATTTANEO, Teacher of tlie Italian language ami literature at 
the Royal Pf.lyteobnie, and at )>oth the Royal Public Schools at 
Stuttgart. Svo, cloth, 3s. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small Bums on 
deposits, uud allows Ii<t< res|. at the rate of THREE PER ( ENT. per 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Kavkkscik»t Manager. 

n ow TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOE 

TWO GUINEAS PER MnNTIl, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
Foil FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The RIKKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars post-free, 
on application. FiiAM.it> Kavln!>ckum, Manager. 


SPANISH CONVERSATION-GRAMMAR. -I?y 

V. M. SAUER. Fifth Eilitioii. Svo cloth, 5s. 

KEY. Svo, boards, 2s. 


RESUME do L’HTSTOl RE do la LPI'TER ATURF. 

FRANCAISK |«r AI.FISKK AVSIVM II. «■ur ,k- l:uisui- ft 

litterature Iruucaiee a l’ecolc fckunt-lTeire de St l’vfcerolxmig. Svo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THEATRES. 


ADELPHITHEATRE. 

Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & S. Gatti. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE TRUMPET CALL. Mr 
Leonard Boyne, Messrs. J. D. Beveridge, L. Rignold, C. 
Dalton, Douglass, East, Russell, Leigh, Keith, Drew’. J. and 
W. North cote, Arc.; Miss E. Robins, Mrs. Campbell, Mrs. 
Leigh, an d M iss Cl ara J eeks. _ 

COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, HUSBAND AND WIFE. Messrs. 
C. Brookfield, W. F. Hawtrey, J. Nelson, G. Gurney, P. 6. 
Champion, W. Wyes, and Geo. Guldens; Misses Vane 
Featherston, Ada Murray, Ethel Matthews, Edith Kenward, 
Ethel Nor ton, and L ottie Ve nnc. At 8.15, ROSABEL._ 

CRITERION THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyxdiiam. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, MISS DECIMA. Mr. David 
James, Messrs. Chas. Conyers, Chauncey Olcott, Templar 
Saxe, Welton Dale ; Mesdames M. A. Victor, Josephine 
Findlay, Lucy Buckstone, and J. Nesville. At 8, LISCHEN 
and KRITZCH KN._ 

DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

Lessc*e and Manager. 8ir Aioustus Harris. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8, A SAILOR’S KNOT. Messrs. C. 
Warner, C. Glenney, E. Gurney, J. Cross, W. Lugg, F. 
Darner, A. Phillips, F. Dobell, T. Terriss. B. Power, W. 
Staunton, and H. Nieholla; Mesdames J. Mill ward and Kate 
James. 

GAIET Y^THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.»i, JOAN OF ARC. M. Marius, 
Messrs. F. Ernney, E. Bantock, W. Warde, and Arthur 
Roberts; Mesdames Florence Dysart, Alma Stanley, Agnes 
Hewitt, Linda Veiner, Louisa Gourlay, Alice Lethbridge, 
K. Sevmour, Day Ford. V. Monet on, and Marion Hood. 
Preceded, at 7.25, by FIB ST MATE. _ 

GARRICK THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. John* Hark. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, SCHOOL. Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. 
Vincent, Mr. Gurthome, Mr. Gilbert Hare, Mr. H. B. Irving ; 
Miss Annie Hughes, Miss Fanny Robertson, and Miss Kate 
Korke ._ _ _ __ 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE DANCING GIRL. Mr. 
Tree, Mr. Fernandez, Mr. Fred Terry, Mr. F. Kerr, Mr. 
Allan, Mr. Robb Harwood, Mr. Batson, Mr. Leith, Mr. 
Hudson, Mr. Worden ; Miss Julia Neilson, Miss Rose Leclereq, 
Miss llorlock, Miss Ayrtoun, Mrs. E. H. Brooke, Mbs Gunn, 
Miss Hethcote, and Miss Norreys. 

LYCEUM THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, Augustin Dalv’s Company, in 
THE LAST WORD. Miss Ada Rohan, Mr. Drew, Mr. Lewis, 
Mr. Clarke, Mr. Whe atleigh, Miss Irving , Miss Cheath a m. 

LYRIC THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sedgkk. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, LA CIO ALE. Misses Geraldine 
Ulmar, E. Clements. A. Bose, A. Newton, F. Melville, St. 
Cyr, E. Jeffreys; Messrs. Harry Monkhouse, E. Lewis, G. 
Mudie, J. Peachy, Porteous, and C. Hayden Collin. At 7.30, 
LOVE_AND LAW. __ 

NEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, A ROYAL DIVORCE. Messrs. 
Murray Carson, G. W. Cockbum, Dudley Turner, T. W. 
Percyval, J. A. Welch, De Solla, Victor. Alker, Dwyer. 
Ludlow, &c.; Mesdames Leslie Bell, Bertie Willis, L. 
Sec*combe, L. Wilmot, L. W yatt. M. Herrick, and Miss Grace 
Hawthorne. A t 7.30, TWO I N TH E BUS1I.__ 

OPERA COMIQUE’ 

THIS EVENING, at 8.20, THE AMERICAN. Mr. 
Edward Compton, Messrs. Lewis Ball, C. Blakiston, Y. 
Stewart, S. Faxton, C. M. Hallurd, H. Hunter, F. W. Per- 
inain; Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe), Misses Louise Moodie, 
Adrienne Daimlles, Evelyn M'Nay, C. Lindsay, and Miss 
Elizabeth Robins. At 7.45, A DEAD LETTER._ 

PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Sipnky Hkrbertk-Basiso. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.15, ARllAH-NA-POGUE. Miss 
Julia Warden, Mrs. John Outer, and Ella Terriss ; Messrs. 
Henry Neville, Wilfred E. Shine, Bassett Roe, Chas. Ashford, 
nenry Bedford, John Carter, T. Vemer, T. Kingston, and 
Arthu r Dacre .___ 

ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.15, THE IDLER. Followed by 
MOLIEltE. Mr. George Alexander, Mr. Nuteombe Gould, 
Mr. Ben Webster, Mr. Wilton Laekaye, Mr. Allied Holies, 
Mr. V. Sunsluiry, and Mr. Herbert Waring ; Lady Monckton, 
Miss Gertrude Kingston, Miss Lily Hanbury, Miss Laura 
Grav es, an d Mis s Marion Terry. 

SAVOY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE NAUTCH GIRL. Messrs. 
W. 8. Penley, W. II. Denny, F. Thornton, Lemaistre, and 
C. Pounds; Mesdames L. Snyder, I»uise Rowe, A. Cole, 
C. Tinnie, Snumarez. and Kate James. At 7.40, CAPTAIN 
BILLY. Messrs. Lemaistre, &c.; Mesdames Moore and 
It. Brandram. 

SHAFTESBURY THEATRE^ 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15. THE LANCASHIRE SAILOR. 
And at 10, A PANTOMIME REHEARSAL. Misses E. 
Chester, B. Lamb, D. Dnimmond, 8. Grey, and Miss Norre\T5; 
Messrs. B. Thomas, F. Dawson, C. Coutts, C. P. Little, 
W. L. Branseombe, Licy, and W. Grossmith 

STRAND THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Wiluik Euouix. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE LATE LAMENTED. 
Messrs. Willie Edouin, H. Standing. H. Everstteld, G. P. 
Hawtrey, F. Cape, S. Barraclough, ami A. May; Mesdames 
Cici lv Richards. E. Moore, E. l’helps, and V. Bennett. At 8, 
BACK IN FIVE MINUTES. 
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THE ACADEMY. 


A FATAL SILENCE. 

On the 20th October, will be published FLORENCE MARRYAT'S Nav 
Novel, “ A FATAL ELLENCEE Three Volumes. Published by 
Griffith Farran Co., London. 

A FATAL SILENCE. 

On the same day, at all the Libraries, may be had GENERAL 
CRAUFURD and his LIGHT DIVISIONwith many Anecdotes, 
a Paper and Letters, by Sir John Moore, and also Letters from the 
Riyht Hon. W. Windham, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Londonderry, 
and others. By the Rev. A le i under 11. Cruufurd, M.A., formerly 
Exhibitioner of Oriel Colleye, Oxford. Demy 8 vo, cloth, price 16s. 
Published by Griffith Farran cfc Co., London. 

Griffith Farran cfc Co. have also fust issued CLEMENT BARNOLD'S 
INVENTION, a mac Story by Lionel Hawke, an Australian Author. 
It is full of sir any situations, and breaks quite fresh ground. Crown 
8 vo, 350 pages, cloth, price 5s. 


JAPANESE POTTERY, 

WITH 

NOTES 

Describing the Emblems, the Poetical Ass iciiitions, and other 
thoughts an<l subjects employed in the Decoration of the 
Wares, an Account of the Festivals, au<3 of some of Hie 
Customs of Japan. 


HEADY . 

ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 

The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
Bart., T.R.A., &c. 


By JAMES L. BOWES. 

Imjierial 8vo, cloth, GOO pp., with Plates, £2 12s. Gd. 

e “ Extra Illustrated Edition,” half-morocco, gilt top, €G Gs. 
(Only a few copies left.) 

.V«»i7.—“Tt is anolilc. lionk-:i bo**k of Hid nest v-ilimblu and 

*'.!<'litiim a diameter. It is evident (hat Mr. Bowes luis brought top tin 
a really n,pi«-»eiit:itiv*> collection, and that lie has made every s]n c 
men it contains tin - object of careful r« search and inP-lIijrciit scrutiny. ’ 

t'Inna 7< Lr’iraith .—•* K«.w arc entitled to speak with absolute autho¬ 
rity, l*ut of those Mr. lloivcs stands foremost. Virtually a complete 
history of the art. To the true connoisseur it needs little lecoiu- 
Dicndation." 

Thr. Academy .—“ Produced with singular care and eotnplcli hi ss..,. 
A worthy s»<jucl to the author's previous la'*oura in the uausc of 
Japanese art. 

The. Tunes —“ Worthy of its subject and its author." 

Thr. An Journal —' Remarkably trie from mistakes.’ 

Thr, Saturday li-vinr.—" Let us re | mat our admiration of Mr. Bowes’ 
laautiful and enticing volume.” 

The Architect.—*' A guide for the collector, ami (lie l*ent of its kind.” 

Thr faultier .—“Not only one of the most beautiful, hut one of the 
most useful and rational books u|>on .lapane.se art which has been 
publfcdwd in England.” 

A'of -f f md Qw-r»* *.—“To collectors his books arc ns authoritative ns 
as to ti** Vcrer of Elzevirs the priceless lunik of .Mr. Willems.” 

ft .fame*'* (Jt celU .—"Thu volume is one in which the connoisseur 
wriH delight.” __ 

ILondon : Simpkin,Marshall, Hamilton, Kknt& Go..Limited 
Iivcrpool: Ei>w.\ni) Howi;li.. 


ORIENTAL TRANSLATION 
FUND. 

NEW SERIES. 

A faitliful Translation from the Persian of Mikkiiond’s 
44 IiA N ZAT-US-8AFA.” Part I., Volume I., con¬ 
taining the Moslem version of our Bible Stories from 
the Creation of Genii l)ofore Adam up to the Death of 
Aaron. 


Containing a Memoir of Stf.vkxs, and Critical Descriptions of 
his Productions, by a former Pupil and friend, Mr. HUGH 
STANNl.’S, F.R.I.B.A., Eoeturor on Applied Ait at 
University t 'ollege. and Teacher of Architectural < imament 
at the Royal Academy. 

W ITU 

Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 

Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Experts. 

The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. 

Price Six Guineas. 


PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


I PITMAN’S SHORTHAND 

IS WRITTEN BY 

[ 1)3 per Cent. Reporters 

(Vide Printers' Register), 

AND 

98 per Cent. Clerks 

(Vide Wtsh nt Morning N> tvs). 

Write for Topickt Alphabet (five), or send 6d. for the 
I “Piiomm.i:\imiip Teacher,” to your nearest Bookseller, or 
to the Publishers, 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 

I Amen Coknkk, E.C. ; Bath, and New York. 


Printed, Published, and Sold under the Patronage of the 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

22, Alijkmable Street, London. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

J ^ RAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Trice Ten Ehillings. 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. :ntf, will be published on SATURDAY, Octoiikb 17tii. 

I. Ala III! I Mini* TAIT. 

II. THK I1DDLK1 AN LIBRARY. 

III. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

IV. l’OAt JIINU. 

V. LA USANCE OLII’IIANT. 

VI. LWDSCAI’i; PAINTERS of HOLLAND. 

Ml. TAINE on NAI’OLEi.N !. 

Mil. ENDI.IS11 REALISM .mil ROMANCE. 

IX. WM.WD K, 1 be KIN*: MALI R. 

4 \. CIICRCII I’ROIi R ESS iiud CHURCH DKEEVT 

XI. EXECUTIVE CoVERNMENTuiulll.e UNloMSTte. 
Joitx M I'huay, AlUmurle Street. 


COUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 

__ and 

P OTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

_PIES. Also,_ 

JJSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
rpURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—111;WAH!■; of IMITATIONS. 

sou: a mu ;ess _ 

11, LITTLE STANlIOl’E STKEET, 
MAYFA1H, W. 


MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


TmitD AND fUNTI.rniN'l VOI.TMfS OF MR. LAW’S 
“HISTORY OF 11 AM ITT >N COURT.” 

A HISTORY cf HAMPTON COURT 

PA LACE. By KliNl’.sT l.-\W. It.A.. lbirri.ster-at-Ijnw. 
Yol. 111. CHANGE nml t.VKI PH ’I IM I .;. Feap. 4 to, 
Mith numerous Etchings, Engravings, Maps, und Plans, 
31s. Gd. 

This volume concludes the History of the Palace down to 
the year 1M»1, with an Appendix of all the occupants of 
Private Apartments for the last Bio years, with notes on tlieir 
lives ; and an exhaustive Index to the whole work. 

Vol. T. (TUDOR TIMES), Vol. II. (STUART TIMES), 
21s. each. 

ARISTOTLE on the ATHENIAN CON- 

STITUTION. Translated, with Introduction and Notes, 
by F. G. KENYON, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 

1. Small Paper Edition, pott Svo, printed on hand-rnadc paper, 

at the Chiswick Press, and bound in buckram. Is. Gd. 

2. Large Paper Edition, post svo, limited to 15o copies, los. net. 
Both editions contain an autotype faasimile of a j>ortion of 

the original MS. 

“ Mr. Kenyon’s translation, with its equipment of introduction com* 
nicut.iry, and explanatory notes, shows that he is well Hualilb-i to 
ddinc the bearing of the new information n|>on previously received 
notions of the history and polity of Athens.”— Times. 

THE THOUGHTSof MARCUS AURE- 

LIUS ANTONINUS. Translated, with Notes, Bio¬ 
graphical Sketch, and Introductory Essay, by GEORGE 
LONG, M.A. New Edition, printed at the Chiswick 
Press, on hand-made paper, and bound in buckram. 
Pott Svo, Gs. (Ijirge-Faper Edition out of print.) 

“ Few can- to read Marcus Aurelius in the original, and few would 
protit by doing so. His ‘Thoughts’ belong to the lilemf ure of the 
world in virtue of their matter, not in virtue of Iheir si vie, and. a** 
Matthew Arnold lorn; ago pointed out, Mr. Long's presentation of them 
in Kiiglrth dress is lieyoud comparison the Lest.’'— Turn s. 

Just published. 

UNIFORM with LONG’S “ANTONINUS ” and KENYON’S 
44 ARISTOTLE on the ATHENIAN CONSTITUTION.” 

THE DISCOURSES of EPICTETUS. 

With the Knclu-iridion mid Fragments. Translated, with 
Introduction and Notes, by OKoL’GK U>NG. M.A. 
New Edition. 2 vols., ]>ott Svo, printed on h ind-made 
paper at the Chiswick Press, and bound in buckram, 
los. Gd. 

I^argc-Paper Edition, 2 vols., post Svo, limited to 150 copies, 
21s. net. 

' This is now the only complete English Translation of 
Epictet us, comprising as it does Arrian’s 4 ‘ Discourses,’* 
together with the Enoheiridiun and Fragments. 


EURIPIDES : a New Literal Transla- 

tion in Prose. By E. P. COLERIDGE. 2 v ds., crown 
Svo, Gs. each. 

Vol. I. Rhesus—Medea—Hippolytus—Aleestis -Heradida?— 
Supplied*—Troades—Ion- Jlelena. 

Vol. II. Andromache—Electra—Baechac Hwuba Hercules 
Furens — rhomissa* - • Orastes — Jphigenia in Tauria— 
Iphigenia in Aulis —Cyclops. 

NEW VOLUMES OF BOHR’S LIBRARIES. 

RICARDO on the PRINCIPLES of POLITI- 

UAL ECONOMY and TAXATION. Edited, with Intro¬ 
ductory Essay, Notes, Appendices, Bibliography, and 
Index. By E. C. K. GUNNER, M A., D-eturer on 
Economic Hciencc. University College, Liverpool. Small 
post Svo, doth, 5s. 

“ Thu l»iK»k is one that will prove invaluable to studeuta of Pulitical 
hcuiiomy. ”— l/u i ly Ch runicle. 

VOLTAIRE’S TALES. Translated by R. B. 

BOSWELL, M.A. Vol. I., containing “ I labour,” 
" Xadig,” “ Plato’s Dream,” “ Candide,” ** L’Ingcnu,” 
and other Tales. 3s. Gd. 

COUNT GRAMMONT’S MEMOIRS of the 

COURT ot CHARLES II., together with the ” Boscohel 
Tracts.” Including two not lx*lore published, &e. New 
Edition, thoi’ouglily Revised, vis. Gd. 

SELECTED ESSAYS of ARTHUR SCHO- 

rKNII.U’El;. Tnin.slalc<l by E. BHI.L'ORT 1IAX. As. 

GOETHE'S FAUST. Part I. The German 

T.-XI. Willi «iu l’riis.: Tnmxl.ition of AltKAHAM HAY- 
WA1!1>. Tin iroiuhly R^viseil, with Not«'s, Introduction 
on the History of the Faust Legend, and Bibliography. 
By Dr. C. A. BUCH1LE1M. 5». 


BOHN’S LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND GAMES. 

Vol. V. ATHLETIC SPORTS Containing 

Cycling ami Athletics, bv U. HEWITT (iRIFFIN ; 
Skating, 1.y IXH’Ul.AK ADAMS. With lssIllustra¬ 
tions. Small pust svo, :is. ud. 

Vol. VI. ATHLETIC SPORTS. Containing 

Practical Horsemanship and Riding* for 
Ladies, by W. A. K Eli 11, V.C. With s;» Hlushutions. 
Small pod. svo, ;G. Gd. 

Iondwn- (JKnuaE BKLIi & SONS, 

YcbKdsyBEKT, CO VENT (.i AUDEN. 
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TRISCHLER’S 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Rewlv tliis <lny, at :ill Booksellers’and Libraries. 

FOLLY AND FRESH AIR. By Eden 

I'll ILM'oTTS, Author t>f “The End of a Life." Crown 8vo, 

The Daily Th.egk.vph says:—“The author luw a droll,dry manner 
that remind-: on.- not a little of th<-style of siteh American humorist* 
as Frank .Stockton and Charles Dudley Warner. The hook is not 
merely fmm> — it abounds in acute observations of human nature, 
smartly c.\pressed *. passage*of hoM and original thought; and docriti- 
t mils of natuml M’enery at once truthful and picturesque. Altogether 
the \oluine i» a delightful one.” Cloth hoards, is. tkL 

A MERCIFUL DIVORCE. By F. W. Maude. 

A Ovid, piquant, and ivalisti- story of aristoeratie social life. 
This h«H>k piomises to he one of the most eagerly read works during 
the coining season. 1 voL, cloth lioardis, is. (kL 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SCUDAMORES.” 

JARDYNE’S WIFE. 3 vols. By C. J. Wills. 

fh.vvuw IIi Ku n says The work is exceedinely clever. The 
parodies of the characters intr.iduecd are gems in their way. Alto- , 
getln r the novel is very enjoyable.” 

Tile Uu.i. Mali. Il.iam: says“The story is suflicieutly ingenious 
aud exciting to command a great deal of attention.” 

FRENCH FICTION OF TO-DAY. By 

Madame V AN RE VELDE. Beautifully Illustrated with Twelve 
1 ‘or traits. 

D tii.v News says“ Madame Van de Velde 1ms written two serious, 
yet lisrht and amusing, volumes <>u French Fiction of To-day. The 
author, ss renders full justice to the exquisite sense of style in most 
■French fiction.” 

hi.oum 11 Mtu.n rays “ Readers will gather from fh>- lmolc nv»re 
information regarding contemporary French novelists than from any 
other single ln.»ok with which we arc acquainted” lu 2 vol«., ‘Jls. 

AN AMERICAN WIDOW. By Albert 

KEY ILL DAVIES. 

Tie- Moumsc 1\»st says“ ’ An American AN idow ’ is very amusing, 
very brightly written, and original.” 

The s* otsm\n says :—“ ls.-h-verly written and ingeniously contrived. 

. A very elder sensational melodrama.” 

The Sr ni* \ i Tivirssays:—“Few better novels than this have been 
pu Mi-1ied lately.” 

Cheap and Revised Edition, Handsome Cloth Boards, Us. fid. 

THE DEAN’S DAUGHTER. By Sydney 

Mil XD\ and F. C. I’ll I LI PS. A New and Original I’luy iul vof, 
l’aper Covers, Is. 

THE PIT TOWN CORONET. By 0. J. Wills. 

The Woiti.n says 1 “ ‘ The l’it Town Coronet’is the Ih-sI of a batch 
of novels now lying before us lb> author has won distinction in 
another tii-ld of lit- iatim bv bis admirable sketches of Persian life in 
the 4 1. md of the Lion and Sun.’ The keen observation and subtle 
sense ol humour there exhibit* d reappear in his novel, whichpotHscsacs, 
moreover, a clever plot ami several interesting characters." 

New and Revised Edition, Elegant Cloth Boards, 2s. fid. 

THE RAILWAY FOUNDLING- By Nomad. 

The Rvilv Tm.k<;ii\i*ii si v * “ Amongst some ex eel lent novels 
recently i-sm.-d, :i clever story by ‘Nomad,* 4 \ Railway Foundling,' 
dcM-tves n' ■•tuition. Here is a story wliieli from the outset is delight¬ 
fully tantalising. It is a story that must *>« read to be understood 
There is vivacity mid adventure in it, and good as the aullion s»'s 
piw ioti-, work, * The Milroys,* was. it is not too much to say that this 
is b.ttvr.” Cheap Edition, Cloth Boards, its. ikl. 

SCARLET FORTUNE. By Henry Herman. 

,Tin- (iijOiir: says:— 44 Mr. lb riuau has writteu a tale of quite sensa- 
loiiul interest.'' I'ictuie Boards, 2s. 

TRISCHLEll &i CO., New Bridge St., Blacxfkiars. 

NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. i 

Crown Svo, cloth boards, price Os., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other , 

Hornrms. By ALEXANDER M ACL A REN, D.D., 
Author of “The Holy of Holies,” 44 The Unchanging i 
Uluixt,” Are. ( 

“It is Nuperlluous to recommend with praise a volume by 
Dr. Alexander Maclaren, of Mamdiester, England.” 

Christian t'ninn (New York 1. 

“His insight into Scripture and gift of simple pulpit 
exposition is unrivalled.**- Inti/•eaitint (New York). 

44 Dr. Ma/dai »n is, perhaps, the finest sermon builder of 
living- preachers.” —Christian Contiiinivr’ntih. 

“ Few preachers combine so many elements of effective 
pulpit address.” !,>-ti,„ wtint (London). 1 

“Dr. Mit'darcn holds a unique place amongst the great 
prea- hers of the day, bemm.se of his well-balanced combination t 
of gifts .”—The Mo,Urn < 'hnn h, 

DR. MA (LA REN’S NEW VOLUME. 

Just out, crown Svo, Bl)2 pp„ cloth boards, &»., post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons c 

on the l ltb, lntli, and 1 fIt 1» Clinptcrs of the Gospel by 
John. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. C 


BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Second Edition, crown Svo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“ It is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus 
f rations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth .”—Christian World. 

“While they are distinguished l>y the finest scholarship and 
the most, exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as 
plain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
Spurgeon .”—Christian Trader. 

London : ALEXANDER & BHFJ'HEARD, 

21 and 22, Fuknival Street, F.C. 


VERE FOSTER'S WATER-COLOUR SERIES. 

Just published, in Four Parts, Is. 6d. each; or complete in cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

a Reynolds and Children’s Portraiture in England. 

By W. J. LOFTIE. 

£ Eight Coloured Plates and many reproductions of Celebrated Pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Thomas 
- r Gainsborough, George Romney, Sir Thomas Lawrence, James Sant, R.A., and Sir J. E. Millais, 

Burt., R.A. With practical hints for Figure Painting ill Water Colours by E. J. Floris. 

s Recently published, uniform with the above. In Four Parts, Is. Gd. each; or complete in cloth 

extra, 7s. 6d. 

Landseer and Animal Painting in England. 

By W. J. LOFTIE. 

Eight Coloured Plates and many reproductions of Celebrated Pictures after Landseer, 
u Briton Riviere, R A., H. W. B. Davis, R.A., Morland, W. Hunt, &c. 

j Full Illustrated List of Verc Foster's Water-Colour Series sent post free on application. 

London : BLACK1E & SON, Limited, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 

1 THE 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 

THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF THE 
LEGAL PROFESSION. 

Established 1857. Published every Friday. Price 6d. 

Of the general contents of the Journal the following statement will 
ulford some idea:— 

Discussions of the legal events of the week. 

Essays upon branches of law and matters of professional interest. 

Explanatory and critical disquisitions on all Die cases of importance decided in the 
(Joints of Common Law and Equity, pointing out their relations to the previous law. 

Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged for the purpose, of cases of 
importance decided during the current week. 

Full reports (furnished specially by Barristers) of applications against Solicitors. 

In this department are given all new Kules and Orders in some cases before they 
can be obtained by the public. 

Special Reports of Cases decided by the Railway Commission. Selected cases in 
Die County Courts are also reported. All important decisions on Election Petitions 
are reported, and notes arc given of decisions of importance in the Revising Barristers’ 
Courts. 

All important measures before Parliament are summarised in this department. 
Under this bead careful criticisms arc given of the legislative results of the Session. 
A complete record of the progress of legislation during each session. 

The “SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL” will contain Notes and Reports giving, from 
week to week, early information and explanation of the Decisions of the Courts on 
the New Practice. 

A medium for the interchange of ideas between members of the profession. 

New legal works are carefully noticed in this department. 

Full reports of the proceedings of the law societies. A careful summary is given 
of all the legal news of the week, and special attention is bestowed on furnishing 
early copies of all Court Papers. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s.; by post, 28s.; when paid in advance. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER, £2 12s., post-free, when paid 
in advance. 

WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free. Single Number, Is. 

%* The Journal and Reporter can be ordered from any date, and a proportionate reduction will bo 
made in the Subscription up to the end of the current volume. 

OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1891.—THE INCARNATION of the SON of GOD. By Charles Gore, M.A., Principal 

of Pusey House, Oxford; Editor of “ Lux Mundi.” 8vo. 

MY CANADIAN JOURNAL, 1872-1878: Extracts from Home Letters written while Lord Dnfferin was Governor- 

General. By the MARCHIONESS of DUFFERIN. Portraits, Map, and Hlustrntionn. Crown Svo. 

JASMIN: BARBER, POET, PHILANTHROPIST. By Samuel Smiles, LL.D., Author of “The Lives of the 

Engineers,” &c. Post 8vo. 

WINTER JOURNEYS in PERSIA and KURDISTAN; with a Summer in the Upper Karun Region, and a Visit to 

the Rayah Nestorians. By Mrs. BISHOP (ISABELLA BIRD). Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols., eiown Svo. 

A DICTIONARY of HYMNOLOGY: the Origin and History of the Christian Hymns of all Ages and Nations, with 

special referenco to those contained in the Hymn Books of English-speaking Countries. By Rev. JOHN JULIAN, M.A. 1,600 pages. Medium 8vo. 

ESTHER VANHOMRIGH: a New Novel. By Mrs. Woods, Author of “A Village Tragedy,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
JAPANESE LETTERS: Eastern Impressions of Western Men and Manners, as contained in the Correspondence of 

Tokiwara and Yashin. Edited by Commander HASTINGS BERKELEY, R.N. Post Svo. 

EXPLOSIVES and their POWERS. Translated and Condensed from the French of M Berthelot. By Colonel J. P. 

CUNDILL, R.A., H.M. Inspector of Explosives, and C. NAPIER HAKE, Inspector of Explosives in Victoria. Illustrations. Svo. 

HANDBOOK of GREEK ARCHAEOLOGY: Sculpture, Vases, Bronzes, Gems, Terracottas, Architecture, Mural 

Paintings, &c. By A. 8. MURRAY, Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum. Illustrations. Crown Svo. 

THE PSALTER of 1539: a Landmark of English Literature. Comprising the Text, in Black-Letter Type. Edited, 

with Notes, by JOHN EARLE, M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford. Square Svo. 

BEGUN in JEST: a New Novel. By Mrs. Newman, Author of “ Her Will and Her Way,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
THE BARONETAGE of GREAT BRITAIN: a History, a Criticism, and a Vindication. Including all ascertained 

Facts as to the Foundation of the Order, with Curious Particulars as to the Varied Fortunes of certain Titles and their Holders, and Thoughts on the Degeneracy of the Order. By 
ROBERT DENNIS. Square Svo. 

THE COMBAT with SUFFERING. By Major E. Gambier Parry. Fcap. 8vo. 

TRAVELS amongst the GREAT ANDES of the EQUATOR. By Edward Whymper, F.R.G.S. With 4 Maps and 

140 Original Lustrations. Medium Svo, 21s. net. Uniform with “Scrambles amongst the Alps.” 

SUPPLEMENTARY APPENDIX to TRAVELS amongst the GREAT ANDES of the EQUATOR. Illustrated with 

Figures of New Genera and Species. With Preface. By EDWARD WHYMPER. With 60 Illustrations. Medium Svo, 15s. net. 

HOW to USE the ANEROID BAROMETER. By Edward Whymper. With Tables. Medium 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

LUX MUNDI. A Cheaper Edition A Series of Studies in the Religion of the Incarnation. By Various Writers. 

Edited by Rev. CHARLES GORE, M.A. Fifteenth Thousand. Crown Svo, 6«. [ Next week. 

EGYPT UNDER the PHARAOHS. A History derived entirely from the Monuments. By Heinrich Brngsch-Bey. 

A New Edition, Condensed ond Thoroughly Revised, by M. BRODRICK. With Maps. Svo. 

STUDIES in the ART of RAT-CATCHING. A Manual for Schools. By H. C. Barkley, Author of “ My Boyhood,” &c. 

Post Svo. 

PRIMITIVE CULTURE. Researches into the Development of Mythology, Philosophy, Religion, Language, Art and 

Science. By EDWARD B. TYLOR, F.R.S., Keeper of the Museum, Oxford. Third Edition, Revised. 2 vols., Svo. 

THE INDIAN EMPIRE; a Handbook for Travellers in India in One Volume. With Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 

THE JAPANESE EMPIRE; a Handbook for Travellers in Japan. Third Edition ( 1891 ). Revised and for the most 

part Rewritten. By B. n. CHAMBERLAIN and W. B. MASON. With 15 Maps. Post Svo. 15s. net. [ Ready . 

LIFE of ALEXANDER N. SOMERVILLE, D.D. In Scotland, India, America. Australasia, Europe, &c. 1813-1889. 

By GEORGE SMITH, LL.D. Popular Edition. Portrait. Fost Svo, 6». [Ready. 

OLD ENGLISH PLATE: Ecclesiastical, Decorative, and Domestic By Wilfred J. Cripps, G.B. Fourth Revised Edition. 

Hlustrations. Medium Svo, 2Is. [Ready. 

DR. WM. SMITH’S YOUNG BEGINNER’S LATIN COURSE—Part III. Easy Exercises on the Latin Syntax, with 

the Principal Buies of Syntax, Questions, Vocabularies, and an English-Latin Dictionary to the Exercises. l(5mo, 2s. [Ready. 

This Work is the Third and Last of a Short Series intended for the Use of Young Beginners in Latin. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS. 

TEXT-BOOKS for Study and Reference, in connection with the authorised Courses of University Extension Lectures, Edited by Professor Knight, of St. Andrews. 

THE FIRST INSTALMENT IS TV RUSHED THIS DAY—VI/..: 

THE PHILOSOPHY of the BEAUTIFUL. By Professor Knight, University of St. Andrews. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE FINE ARTS. By Professor G. Baldwin Brown, University of Edinburgh. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 
ENGLISH COLONISATION and EMPIRE. By A. Caldecott. Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Maps and 

Plans. Post 8vo, 8e. 6d. 

THE USE and ABUSE of MONEY. By Dr. W. Cunningham, Fellow of Trin. Coll., Cambridge, Professor of Economic 

Science, King’s Coll., London. Post 8vo, 3s. 

IN THE PRESS AND NEARLY READY: 

THE REALM of NATURE: A Manual of Physiography. By Hugh Robert Mill, University of Edinburgh. With 

Maps and Hlustrations. 

FRENCH LITERATURE By H. G. Keene, Wadham College, Oxford, Fellow of the University of Calcutta. 

THE ELEMENTS of ETHICS. By John H. Muirhead, Balliol College, Oxford, Lecturer on Moral Science, Royal 

Holloway College. 

THE STUDY of ANIMAL LIFE. By J. Arthur Thompson, University of Edinburgh. 

Other volumes will Ik published at short intervals. 


FOR 


PROSPECTUS 


APPLY 


TO THE PUBLISHER, 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


New Novels Now Heady. 


READY THIS DAY. 

THE NEW NOVEL RY THE AUTHOR OF 
“A BACHELOR'S BLUNDER.” 

MR. CHAINE’S SONS. 

By W. E. NOniUS, 

Author of “ Thirlby Hall,” Ac. 

In 3 vols., crown Svo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER A CHARM.” 

BEACON FIRES. By E. Werner, 

Author of “ Success,” Ac. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ The reader who does not grow enthu¬ 
siastic over ‘ BEACON FIRES ’ must be 
very hard to please. The present writer 
has tried to read the book with all the 
judicial soberness of a critic; but he con¬ 
fesses that its absorbing interest took his 
critical sonse captive at an oarly stage of 
the story, and did not relax its hold till the 

end.The incident of the ‘ ride for life or 

death’ and a few others in the story recall 
(by no resemblance of fact, but by the same 
rapid, picturesque, and passionate move¬ 
ment) some of the moro thrilling passages 
in Scott—such as every ono will remember 
in ‘ The Talisman ’ and ‘ Ivanhoo.’ ” 

Acadittiij. 


NOW READY. 

VIOLET MOSES. By 

LEONARD MERRICK. In 3 vol*., crown 8vo. 

“ The cleverness of the workmanship is unmistakable, 
itnWd the book is in various ways one of the ablest of recent 
novels.”— Spectator. 

“The difficulty of novel-writing is to hit on anything 
jriginal, hut Mr. Merrick, so far as our pretty extensive ex¬ 
perience goes, is fairly entitled to the honours of a discoverer. 
He has struck into a new social stratam. and he seems to be 

at home in it.It is doubtful to the very bust whether 

passion or virtue will triumph, and the scene where the long 
and earnest pleading by Mr. Morris of his evil eausc is broken 
only by the clamour of the eager gamblers is powerful and 
pathetic.”— Tinas. 


NOW READY. 

RULING the PLANETS- 

By MINA E. BURTON. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ If this is a first novel it shows very considerable promise. 

.The story of an atrocious swindle.Each step plunges 

the conspirators deeper in deceit; they are treading gingerly 
through a labyrinth of circumstantial lies ; and the delightful 

tliiDg is the moral tone they preserve throughout.Just as 

vice has l*con rewarded, and the conspiracv lias apparently 
been crowned with complete success, it is cleverly ballled by 
an unforeseen circumstance. Indeed, the novel is so adroitly 
worked up that it is extremely readable.”— Times. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GODFREY HELSTONE.” 

PATIENCE HOLT. By 

(; EORQ T ANA M. CRAIK, Author of “ Diana,” Ac. In 
3 vols., crown Svo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HER OWN COUNSEL.” 

EVELYN’S CAREER. By the 

Author of “ Dr. Edith Romney.” In 3 vols., crown Svo. 

“ Delightfully written, with a grace and restraint of style 
that are as welcome as they arc rare.”— Academy. 


A NEW EDITION. 

ALDYTH. By Jessie Fothergill, 

Author of “ The First Violin.” In 1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS—AUTUMN 1891. 


i. 

Annie S. Swan's New Story. 

Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [ Xov< m!» r. 

Who Shall Serve? A Story of 

the Times. By ANNIE 8. SWAN, Author of “The 
Ayres of Studleigh,” Ac., Ac. 

A New Edition (completing 22,000) 
of “THE AYRES of STUD- 
LEIOH,” by Annie S. Swan, is 
Now Ready, price 2s., boards; 
2s. (id., cloth. 

IT. 

Cloth extra, 5s. [ Heady. 

After Touch of Wedded Hands. 

By HANNAH B. MACKENZIE. 

in. 

Cloth extra, 3e. 6d. [//.-,,,/y. 

Comrades True. By Ellinor 

DAVENPORT ADAMS. Six Original Illustrations by 
Edith Scannell. 

IV. 

Goth extra, 3s. Oil. f October. 

Richard Tregellas: a Memoir of 

his Adventures in the West Indies in the year of Draco 
17*1. By DAVID LAWSON JOHNSTONE. Sixteen 
Original Illustrations by W. Boucher. 

V. 

Goth, 5s. " October. 

That Good Part, and other Ser¬ 

mons. By Rev. ROBERT RUTHERFORD, M.A. 

VI. 

Cloth extra, with Frontispiece, 2s. [ U.a.hj. 

Molly. By A. C. Hertford, 

Author of “ Among the Heather,” Ac. 

vn. 

Goth extra, with Frontispiece, 2s. fid. [Heady. 

The Magic Flower-Pot. By 

EDWARD GARRETT, Author of “ By Still Waters,” 
Ac. New Edition. 

VIII. 

Illustrated, 1b., cloth. [ Heady. | 

Milestones, and other Stories. 

By JESSIE M. E. SAXBY, Author of “ Kate and 
Jean,” Ac. 

IX. 

With Portrait. Paper covers, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. [ Heady. 

Mr. Gladstone: a Popular Bio¬ 
graphy. By E. A. MACDONALD, Author of “ The 
Story of Stanley.” 

X. 

With Frontispiece. Paper boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. fid. [ Heady. 

The Sandcliff Mystery. By Scott 

GRAHAM. Author of “A Bolt from the Blue,” Ac. 
Cheap Edition. , 

XI. 

NEW LIBRARY EDITION. 

Large Svo, cloth extra, 10s. Gd. [ Heady. 

The Letters of Samuel Ruther- 

FORI). Edited by Rev. ANDREW A. BONAR, D.D. 

“ In every respect this is a perfect edit ion. All lovers of 
good men and good books should have it.”— Hritish Weekly. 
The CHEAP EDITION, 3e. 6d., cloth, may still be had. 

OLIPHANT'S POPULAR Is. SERIES. 

OVER 500,000 SOLD. 

New Vols.:— 

Disinherited. By Margaret M. Black. 

Paper covers, Is.; cloth boards, is. fid. 

False Witness. By Mary Cross. Paper 

covers, Is.; cloth hoards, Is. fid. 

Bits from Blinkbonny. By John Strath- 

ESK. Paper covers, Is.; cloth hoards, Is. (id. 

OLirHANT ANDERSON & FERRIER, 

LONDON and EDINBURGH. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Compaq's 

NEW BOOKS. I 

SERMONS for DAILY LIFE. 

By the Rev. Canon DIGGLE. Author of “ Bishop 
Frazer’s Lancashire Life,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

THE TOMBS of the KINGS of 

ENGLAND. By J. CHARLES WALL. Dedicated by 
permission to H.M. the QUEEN. With 57 Ill lustrations. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, £1 Is. 

AT THE ANTIPODES ; Travels ( 

in Australia, New Zealand. Fiji Island*, the New < 
Hebrides, New Caledonia, and South America, 1 xks-n9. 

By G. VKRSCHUUR. Translated by MARY DANIELS. 
Numerous Hlustrutionsand Map. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7a. Gd. 

THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: 

a Historical. Geographical, Ethnographical, Social, and 
Commercial Sketch of the Philippine Archipelago and its 
Political Dependencies. By JOHN FOREMAN i 
F.R.G.S., In I vol., demy Svo, 5m pages, with Map and 
Frontispiece, cloth extra, One Guinea. 

The CRUISE of the “FALCON”: 

a Voyage to South America in a Thirty-ton Yacht. By 
E. F. KNIGHT, Barriater-at-Liw. With numerous 
Illustrations and Map. New Edition (Sixth). Crown 
Svo, cloth, 3a. (kl. 

MARY HARRISONS GUIDE 

to MODERN COOKERY. By the Author of “The \ 
Skilful Cook.” At. With a Preface by the Right Hon. 

Sir TII<>MA8 DYKE ACLAND, Bait. flown b\o, 
cloth, fis. 

WOMEN and their WORK. By 

VKVA KARSLAND. Authoress of “ Smitten and Slain." I 
Ac. Crown svo, ImmutIk, Is. A Series of Articles on the 
Various Employments open to Women. 

A COMPLETE TREATISE on 

the ELECTRO-DEPOSITION of METALS, comprising 
Electro-Plating and Oalvanoplastie Operations, the 
Deposition of Metals by the Contact and Immersion 
Processes, the Colouring of Metals, the Method of 
Grinding and Polishing,* Ac. Translated from the 
German of Dr. GEORGE LANGREIN. With Additions 
by WILLIAM T. BRANNT, LIitor of “The T.vhno- 
Cliemical Ihreipt Book.” Ac. Illustrated by 125 En¬ 
gravings. Demy Svo, cloth, 25s. 

TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
G0DIVA DURLEIGH. By 

SARAH DOUDNEY, Author of “A Woman’s Glory,’ 

“ Where the Dew Falls in London,” Ac. 3 vols., crown 
Svo, cloth. 

A RED SISTER: a Story of 

Three Days and Three Months. By C. L. PIRKIS. 

Aut hor of “ A Dateless Bargain,” “ At the Moment of 
Victory,” Ac. 3 vols., crown Svo, cloth. 


PORT TARASC0N: the Last 

Adventures of the Illustrious Tartarin. By ALPHONSE 
DAUDET. Translated by HENRY JAME9. Numerous 
Illustrations from Drawings by Mvrbaeh, Rossi, and 
Montegut. New Edition. Square Svo, cloth, 5s. 

BETWIXT the FORELANDS. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “Jack’s Court¬ 
ship,” Ac. With numerous Illustrations. New Edition. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3a. fid. 


OUR ARMIES. Described and 

Illustrated by RICHARD SIMKIN. Containing 100 
Facsimile Water-Colour Dm wings, together with the 
Descriptive Text of the British Cavalry, Artillery and 
Infantry, Indian Native Cavalry, Artillery and Infantry, 
and the British Army of the Past. 1 vol., 4to, attractively 
bound, fis. Also published in 5 books, at Is. each, bound 
limp in coloiued picture varnished covers. 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 

Volume for 1891. 4to in handsome cloth cover, 7s. fid.; 
gilt edges, 8s. Containing numerous Original Stories, 
hundreds of Illustrations, and 12 Coloured Plates. 

“Turning over the pages of I Inept r’s Vo any /*»/.,/V we have 
come to this conclusion, that it must be a dull child who will 
not lind materials in it for merry and happy hours.”— * trophic. i 


London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstun’s House, Fetter Lane, 

Fleet Street, Eip,; 
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LITERATURE. 

The Elements of Politics. By Henry 
Sidgwick. (Macmillans.) 

After the exotic pedantry, the forced 
physical analogies, the disingenuousrhetoric, 
and the distorted history that have formed tlio 
staple of sundry recent English contributions 
to political philosophy, one turns with relief 
to a treatise avowedly constructed on the 
lines of Bentham and Mill. And ono cannot 
advance far in its perusal without experienc¬ 
ing not only relief, hut profound admiration 
and satisfaction. The work is indeed worthy 
of the author and of the theme. It was to 
he expected that Prof. Sidgwick would bring 
to the consideration of any subject ho choso 
to take up the judicial habit of mind, the 
capacity of looking at a question from every 
possible point of view, in which ho surpasses 
every living writer, as well as the capacity 
for following out long trains of abstract 
reasoning, in which he is surpassed by none. 
But it might have been feared at the same 
time that these very qualities of all-sided 
accessibility to argument, of dialectical 
subtlety and depth and reach, might have 
hampered the constructive portion of the 
; work, and left it without the equally needful 
qualities of clearness, practicability, and 
decision. Fortunately such apprehensions 
have not been realised. The present volume 
will add to Prof. Sidgwick’s high reputation 
and extend it among new circles of readers. 
At once luminous and impartial, compre- 
j hensive and profound, adapted alike to the 
wants of the student, the journalist, and the 
statesman, it deserves to take rank as the 
best existing treatise on the subject. 
Dealing with a question on which the 
noblest intellects of all ages have been 
exercised, Prof. Sidgwick may challenge a 
comparison with the greatest. Some who 
' had the advantage of coming earlier have 
shown more originality and brilliancy, but 
none, not even Aristotle, have done for their 
age what he has done for ours. Never 
before have the results of political experi¬ 
ence and reflection been so thoroughly 
reduced to first principles, stated with such 
precision, weighed with such nicety, or made 
so immediately available for the guidance 
of legislation and of opinion. 

Prof. Sidgwick is before all things a 
moralist. He treats politics as a theory not 
of what is but of what should be. It deals 
with societies in so far as they are subject 
to government, that is to an authority whoso 
' commands are ultimately enforced by irre¬ 
sistible physical compulsion. To know how 
, this supreme authority should be constituted, 
we must first know what aro its proper 


functions. The first answer is, that it must 
so act as to promote the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number, future generations 
being included. The author has arguod for 
Utilitarianism elsewhere, and here assumes 
it as proved. But whether we admit the 
principle without qualification, or—what is 
now becoming rather common—take it as 
practically equivalent to some other prin¬ 
ciple of a different derivation, its application 
is attended with difficulties. According to 
one theory, government can best secure the 
well-being of tlio community by merely 
preventing its members from injuring one 
another, leaving them for the rest to pursue 
their own interests as best they can. Ac¬ 
cording to the other, it should interfere to 
benefit people, or to make some people 
benefit othors. Tho formor theory is uni¬ 
versally known as Individualism or laisser- 
faire. Tho latter Prof. Sidgwick, with 
commendablo courage, calls Socialistic, not 
with tho object of exciting prejudice or 
favour, but simply for convenience. The 
drift of legislation in tho modern state has 
beon towards Individualism ; but Socialism 
has been admitted to some extent, and on 
Utilitarian principles no valid reason can be 
given for its absolute exclusion. The whole 
question is ono of expediency. It would 
indeed bo different if we could convinco 
ourselves that tho enormous mass of legis¬ 
lation which, in all countrios and at all 
times, has been devoted to the prevention of 
aggressions and the enforcement of contracts 
could be reduced to the single principle of 
“ the liborty of each, bounded only by the 
equal liberty of all.” For the mildest 
Socialism involves more interference with 
the liberty of some than is necessary to 
protect the equal liborty of othors ; and so, 
on this interpretation, we have ono sot of 
laws inconsistent with at least the spirit of 
another set. But Prof. Sidgwick proves with 
his usual victorious good sense that such an 
interpretation is strained and inadequate. 
Ono of his arguments is particularly striking 
and ingonious. 

“Individualists agree that, where law has not 
succeeded in preventing injury to person or 
reputation, it ought generally to enforce 
pecuniary compensation for the mischief from 
the wrong-doer, unless the in jury is one that 
does not admit of being repaired—so as to bring 
about a condition of things approximating as 
far as possible to what would have existed had 
there been no injury. From the point of view 
of Utilitarian Individualism this duty is clear; 
but if freedom be taken in the ordinary sense, 
it is hard to see how the loss of freedom can be 
compensated by money. Moreover, to say that 
tho richer man, as such, enjoys more freedom 
than the poorer—which would be implied in 
such a rule of compensation, if freedom be 
taken as the ultimate end of law—would render 
futile the fundamental aim of these Individu¬ 
alists, which is to secure by law equal freedom 
to all: since no one professes to secure equal 
wealth to all.” 

I am not quite sure, however, that a 
Spencerian would be silenced by this last 
consideration. He might grant that wealth 
was an element of liberty, while insisting 
that its forcible equalisation would be de¬ 
structive to liberty in genoral. Ami he 
might maintain that in the supposed case a 
portion of the aggressor’s liberty may ap¬ 
propriately bo transferred to the aggrieved 


party as a compensation for his loss, with¬ 
out prejudice to the general guarantee of 
private property however unequal its dis¬ 
tribution. 

Another crux for tho absoluto Individu¬ 
alist is how on his principles to construct a 
consistent law of bequest and inheritance : 

“It seems, on the one hand, that other men 
can have no right to a dead man’s property, so 
far as its value is due to his own labour, or the 
labour of men whose free choice has transferred 
it to him—since it would not have been there at 
all but for him or them; and, on the other 
hand, it seems that the dead can have no right 
to control men’s use of a material world to 
which they no longer hold any cognisable 
relation.” 

Here again we must fall back on the old 
l itilitarianism tohelp us outof our difficulties. 
Tho welfare of society requires that children 
should bo provided for, and that the motives 
for acquiring property should be strength¬ 
ened by giving the possessor an intorest in 
its disposal after his death. That no one 
should be allowed to inherit more than a 
competence was suggested by J. S. Mill as 
part of an ideal code; but this and other 
restrictions on liberty of bequest are dis¬ 
countenanced by our author as dangerously 
diminishing the incentives to industry and 
thrift. But he agrees with Bentham in 
holding that all relations more remote than 
tho descendants of the deceased person’s 
parents should be excluded from intestate 
succession (pp. 101-3). 

Tho mention of children suggests further 
possibilities of state-interference with in¬ 
dividual liberty in matters connected with 
marriage and education, to which an In¬ 
dividualist can only take exception on the 
common ground of expediency. Here we 
find the practice of the modern state com¬ 
pletely justified by the principles advocated 
in this treatise. 

It will roadily be understood from the 
foregoing that Prof. Sidgwick has no 
objection to Socialism, even of the most 
advauced typo, oxeopt that it is not expe¬ 
dient. The docisive arguments against 
collective ownership are summed up in a 
passage (p. 132) too long for quotation and 
too condensed for abridgment. It is only 
by analogous reasoning that private pro¬ 
perty in land can be defended: on any a 
priori theory of justice, whether Individual¬ 
istic or Socialistic, it is indefensible. But 
the equalisation of wealth, so far as this can 
be effected without mischievously checking 
its accumulation, makes for happiness, and 
should be an object of stato action. Legis¬ 
lation for the benefit of the poorer classes 
unquestionably takes from the pockets of 
the taxpayers money which is not laid out 
for their protection, and so far runs counter 
to the Individualistic principle of securing 
to every man the fruits of his own industry; 
but the author seems to argue that, even 
accepting this principle, some compensation 
is due to those from whom an equal share 
in the natural resources of the land is with¬ 
held by our present system of appropriation 
(p. 15(1). Seeing, however, that many tax¬ 
payers have beon dofrauded of their share 
in the common heritage to procisoly the 
same extent as those whom they are called 
qn dq support jjdouht the validity of such a 
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plea, and fear that it involves a dangerous 
departure from the Utilitarian ground. 

If Prof. Sidgwick accepts lamer-faire with 
certain important limitations as the guiding 
principle of civil law, ho accepts it much 
moro unreservedly under tlio name of non¬ 
intervention as the principle of international i 
law. Deeply reasoned and instructive as 
are his chapters on this branch of public 
policy, I must regard them as the least lucid 
and satisfactory part of the work. It seems 
to me that each state must, merely as a 
matter of self-preservation, interest itself 
far more deeply in the affairs of other 
states that is here assumed. Let me noto, 
however, that what 1 look on as the highest 
aim of true statesmanship, the Federation of 
the West, is recognised as not beyond the 
limits of sober conjecture (p. 20'.)); although 
some of us may be d'sappointed to hud that 
Russia is left out in tho cold. 

It is in dealing with the structure of 
government, a subject which occupies half 
the volume, that Prof. Sidgwiek’s great 
powers of analysis and combination are most 
effectively displayed. Throughout the 
work he proceeds deductively, reasoning 
down from the necessary conditions of 
human happiness, and from the known laws 
of human nature as existing in highly 
civilised societies, to tho practical details of 
legislation. But while the first part is 
rather a justification than a criticism of 
what has been done and is still doing by 
the modern state, in tho second part a more 
idealising treatment is adopted. From the 
primal necessity of preventing mutual 
aggressions, it follows that there must be 
authorities established for framing, apply¬ 
ing, and enforcing those commands of tho 
sovereign which we call laws. The 
cost of their maintenance demands taxation; 
and, to prevent oppression, taxes can only 
be granted by tho elected representatives 
of the people, whose consent is also indis- 
ensable to the passing of just laws, 
lodern researches have shown that the 
separation of the three powors — the 
Executive, the Legislature, and the Judiciary 
—is far from being tho simple problem 
it seemed to Montesquieu, and that in the 
English Constitution especially they are far 
more closely intertwined than was formerly 
supposed. Prof. Sidgwick shows the power 
and patience of a mathematician in 
unravelling all tho complicated situations 
that may theoretically result from the inter¬ 
action of these three bodies, or rather four 
bodies, taking tho popular electorate into 
account. Here, again, the dominant idea 
seems to be mutual independence and 
compensatory action. The author favours a 
wido franchise—including single women 
otherwise qualified, but excluding illiterates, 
paupers, insolvent debtors, and sundry 
classes of disreputable persons — and 
vote by ballot. He objects to Hare’s 
scheme of representation as applied to 
the whole country, but apparently would 
like to see it tried in constituencies 
return in g more than one member. Any 
attempt on the part of the electors to dictate 
to their representatives should be dis¬ 
couraged, and rather long parliaments—say 
not much under our own legal limit—are 
advisable for the prevention of that ovil. 


Members of parliament are not to be paid 
—a point repeatedly emphasised by the 
author as giving the propertied classes that 
preponderance in the legislature which is 
necessary to secure them against spoliation 
by the numerical majority. A further 
guarantee is supplied by the institution of a 
Senate, to be chosen, as would appear, by 
some indirect system of double election, 
after the example of tho French and 
American Constitutions. Disputes between 
the two Houses are to be determined by that 
appeal to the mass vote of the electorate 
known as the Referendum. Prof. Sidgwick 
evidently has no faith in the hereditary 
principle as a permanent political arrange¬ 
ment. Not only is it discarded in tho case 
of tho senators, but the institution of 
monarchy, for which he has much to say, is 
carefully dissociated from it. The instability 
of an executive whose existence depends on 
tho will of the legislature is recognised as a 
pressing danger of representative govern¬ 
ment, and measures for securing a greater 
degree of independence than is possessed, 
for instance, by our Cabinet are elaborately 
discussed. Constitutional laws are to be 
separated from ordinary legislation; and a 
different machinery, probably including the 
Referendum, is to be provided for their 
alteration. In the chapter on the Judiciary, 
the most noteworthy point is the objection 
raised to our present jury system, which the 
author would at once abolish in civil cases, 
and, whenever an improved state of morality 
makes such a revolution possible, in criminal 
cases as well. 

Prof. Sidgwick would not describe his 
ideal government as either a democracy or 
an aristocracy, but rather as a combination 
of what is best in each. From the one it 
takes the principle of popular control and 
active intervention of the whole people in 
public affairs; from the othor the principle 
that government, in all its departments, is a 
work for experts, only to bo undertaken by 
persons specially gifted and trained for the 
office. From whichever side we consider it, 
the commonwealth of the future finds its 
most deadly enemy in the spirit of party as 
known to us in its latest developments. 
Nothing can be more adverse either to 
the rule of the majority or to the rule 
of reason than the submission of every 
great question to the arbitration of fanatic¬ 
ism and hypocrisy, of petty cunning and 
sordid greed. To the discussion of this 
frightful disorder, its causes, consequences, 
and remedies, Prof. Sidgwick has devoted 
a chapter, which, as a piece of literary com¬ 
position, is not only the finest in his work, 
but, so far as I know, is unsurpassed in the 
whole range of English political literature, 
as an example of that noblest denunciatory 
eloquence which goes over the heads of 
living individuals to strike at the impersonal 
forms of evil by whoso temptations they are 
corrupted and enslaved. One feels how 
profoundly repugnant must be the exigencies 
of the party system to a nature of such 
absolute sincerity and equitableness as is the 
writer’s; and that only under the influence 
of a burning moral indignation could his 
usually unimpassioned stylo have been ex¬ 
changed for sentences in which the voice of 
the prophet more than that of the law-giver 


is hoard. It is much to be wished that 
the chapter referred to could be separately 
reprinted and circulated as a political tract; 
but, failing this, I would earnestly recom¬ 
mend it to the attention of those who have 
not time to read the whole volume through. 

Alfred W. Benn. 


The Iliad of Homer. Translated into Eng¬ 
lish Prose by John Purves. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Evelyn Abbott. 
(Percival.) 

This translation, as we are informed by 
Mr. Abbott in his preface, was “ the chief 
literary work of Mr. Purves’s life.” There 
is a pathos in the fact that such a work 
should appear posthumously and without 
the writer’s final touches, however admir¬ 
ably the editor be qualified to polish and 
amend. The curious indifferenco displayed 
by Mr. Purves, as Mr. Abbott informs us, 
in “ ofton translating repeated passages by 
two different versions ” is just one of those 
flaws which we should expect in a transla¬ 
tion kept too long upon the stocks and 
worked at, with many interruptions, during 
thirteen years, and then left in great 
measure unrevised. Mr. Abbott was of 
course right in amending this fault as far 
as possible, and also in correcting that other 
sure sign of scanty revision, the frequent 
occurrence of blank verse in what is meant 
to bo poetical prose. I may be permitted, 
in passing, to observe that in the earlier 
books some further weeding-out of the 
blank verse was necessary: one would 
almost suppose that Mr. Purves considered 
that important speeches should begin with 
a blank verse and then lapse into prose: 
see, e.ff., Book i. 1. 148, p. 5 — 

“ O brow of shamelessness, and heart of fraud.” 
Book iii., 1. 39, p. 43 : 

“ Paris, thou evil Paris, fair to see.” 

Book vi., 1. 2(54, p. 105 : 

“ Madam, my mother, fetch not wine for me.” 
and iv., 1. 407, p. 109 : 

“ Headlong, thy doughtiness will be thy death.” 
In each of these cases the blank verse, com¬ 
mencing the speech, forces itself upon the 
eye and ear. Probably Mr, Abbott was 
reluctant to amend this flaw, unless (as 
seems to have been the case in the later 
books—see Pref. p. v.) it became very 
frequent. But these defects, even where 
they have not been amended, do not inter¬ 
fere with the masculine vigour of the style 
and the frequent felicity of expression. It 
has been argued elsewhere that the work 
was not wanted; that Messrs. Lang, Leaf, 
and Myers have, in combination, achieved 
the task of presenting the Hiad in English 
prose, and that another version is super¬ 
fluous. But, unless I am mistaken, Mr. 
Purves’ work is anterior to theirs in perform¬ 
ance, though not in publication; further¬ 
more, the “chief literary work” of a life¬ 
time too early cut short must not be blotted 
out because others have been over the same 
ground; let it stand as a memorial of “ the 
light that failed.” 

In any case it challenges comparison with 
the work of Mr. Lang and his coadjutors. 
Writing without access, for the moment, 
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to their volume, I can only speak from 
memory of it; to me it appears that their 
version is more graceful, more distinctly a 
work of literary art, more absolutely pleasing 
reading. Mr. Purves, on the other hand, 
in the best parts of his translation, shows a 
strong and eminently Homeric simplicity, 
with less conscious aiming at a certain style 
than his rivals display: they remind one 
more beautifully of Homer’s story, Mr. 
Purves more powerfully of Homer’s manner. 

But let Mr. Purves speak for himself; 
first, in a scene of action; and, secondly, in 
a speech of powerful appeal: Hector shall 
burst the gate, and Priam sue to Achilles— 
Books xii., 11. 450-06, xxiv. 11. 485-506. 

“ As when a shepherd takes and lightly carries 
the fleece of a ram in one hand, an insignificant 
burden; so Hector lifted up the stone, and bore 
it straight toward the doors, the high and double 
doors, that made the firm-closed gate, which 
two encountering bars secured within, and a 
single lock-pin fastened them: he came, and 
stood nigh, his feet apart, that he might cast 
the firmer, and leant himself upon the throw, 
and struck the gate in tho midst, and shattered 
both the hinges, and tho stone fell inward by 
its weightiness, and the gate gave forth a groan, 
and the bars held not fast, and the doors were 
dashed open, this way and that, beneath the 
impact of the stone ; and radiant Hector 
bounded in, his countenance like swift night; 
and he shone with appalling bronze, that 
covered him about, and he held a spear in 
either hand. None might have met him or 
driven him back, when once he had leapt 
within the gates; and his eyes burned with 
fire.” 

This is not perfect; the perpetual “and, 
and, and” gives a monotony to it; it is 
difficult quite to like “ appalling bronze ” for 
trptpSaXtif. Nevertheless, the action is 
vividly and strongly described. 

Now let Priam plead. 

“ Remember thy father, Achilles, image of the 
gods ; for I am old as lie, upon the dismal 
threshold of old age: and he is molested of 
his neighbours, who dwell around, nor is there 
any to keep from him disquiet and vexation; 
but yet he hears that thou art alive, and takes 
comfort, and hath continual hope to see his 
son returning from Troyland; but what have 
I of comfort, who have begotten so many sons, 
the leaders of this land, and now not one is 
left ? Fifty had I, when the sons of the 
Achacans came; nine and ten from one womb, 
and the others handmaids bare mo in my 
house. And all the rest are dead in battle 
broil; but he, mine only one, the defender of 
my city and my people, him thou slowest as 
yesterday, fighting for his own land, Hector; 
because of him am I come to the ships of the 
Achaeans, to buy him of thee, and I offer no 
petty price. Think, O Achilles, of the jealous 
gods, and have pity on the dead ; and remem¬ 
ber thine own father, for I am more miserable 
than he; and I have endured what earthly 
man hath never endured, that I should put to 
my mouth the hand of him who slew my son.” 

Here, too, there axe slight flaws; the first 
line is ambiguous, and the emphatic aoio 
insufficiently marked ; irw is omitted in the 
last line but one ; for “ mouth ” one would 
prefer “ lips.” It falls short—who does not 
fall short ?—of the pathos of the original; 
yet it is good, and up to this level the 
greater part of the translation is sustained. 

In smaller matters perhaps objection may 
fairly be taken to the rendering of “Saipovluj” 
by “ Witch! ” (p. 57) and by “ Madcap ” 


(pp. 107, 112), where tho adjoctivo is mascu¬ 
line. One of these terms is too abusive, the 
other too trivial, for the measured and 
sardonic irony of the original term. “ Atride” 
and “ Pelide ” are not pleasing to the eye, 
nor is the usual, though not universal, 
rendering of xXurtas by “ booths ” attractive. 
“ Panachaeans ” is defensible, no doubt, 
but it suggests the modern, rather prosy, 
adjective l’an-anglican. “ Rancorous battle” 
is perhaps improveable. But, viewed as a 
whole, this translation, though I canuot 
think it the best that has appeared in 
English prose, is yet a formidable com¬ 
petitor with that best, and a not unworthy 
monument of a scholar of unfulfilled renown. 

E. D. A. Morsiiead. 


The History of Saint Dominic , Founder of the 
Friars Preachers. By Augusta Theodosia 
Drane. (Longmans.) 

To win mankind, we must fascinato them; 
to fascinate them, we must be winning, says 
a French author; and if we would under¬ 
stand the lives of those who founded the 
chief religious orders, we must remember 
their winning qualities, no less than their 
intellectual gifts, their commanding genius, 
and their organising power. Dominic de 
Guzman was born a grandee of Spain, in 
1170. He was educated in the schools at 
Palencia, which were removed afterwards 
to the more celebrated university of Sala¬ 
manca ; and though it be the fashion to 
describe the twelfth century as an unlettered 
age, his academical studies occupied him for 
ten years, six years being devoted to the 
humane sciencos, and four to tho speculations 
of theology. In 1194 he joined himself to 
the Canons of Osma, who had adopted 
recently the institute and habit of Saint 
Austin; and they were not long in choosing 
Dominic to be their sub-prior, an office 
to which the archdeaconry of Osma was 
attached. In the retirement of a cloister, 
in the services of a cathedral, and in tho 
administration of a diocese, he was exercised 
and strengthened for his great career. 

The regularity of this quiet life was 
exchanged for a more active scene in 1203, 
when Dominic was sent upon an embassy in 
the bishop’s train; after that, he under¬ 
took a pilgrimage to Rome, and at this 
time he was presented to that great Pope, 
Innocent III. Dominic and the bishop 
travelled on their return through the plains 
of Languedoc, which province was then 
given over to the Albigenses and their 
adherents. As these people affected a 
primitive or evangelical mode of Christi¬ 
anity, there were serious divergencies of 
belief and practice between them and the 
Catholic world of the thirteenth century. 
The Albigenses would have us believe that 
the true church failed in the reign of Saint 
Sylvester, “ the first wealthy Pope,” by 
acquiring temporal dominions. They de¬ 
nounced the mediaeval hierarchy as apostate, 
because it promoted or tolerated war. They 
were so very simple as to expect the clergy 
would live by the work of their own hands, 
as the Apostles did; they affirmed that no rents 
nor tithes should be paid to them, and that no 
property should be bequeathed to churches. 


They were suspected of Manielieean errors ; 
and, under tho cloak of a protended 
austerity, they wero supposed to conceal 
an unbounded license. They refused oaths ; 
they condemned tho tribunals of the church 
and every sort of ecclesiastical proceeding, 
and in return every ecclesiastical authority 
was willing to condemn the Albigonsos. 
They denied purgatory, as well as tho 
popular devotion to saints and relics; 
and they held that only “Tho Perfect” 
could roceivo or give tho Sacraments. It is 
easier to hold this last opinion ; than to act 
upon it. Such opinions as these are still 
impracticable and sterile : in tho thirteenth 
century, they wore criminal as well as 
foolish; for they threatened tho whole 
fabric of society as it was thon established, 
alike in the Church and in tho State. As 
“The Perfect” or “Tho Convortod ” are 
not to be discerned with unfailing accuracy, 
the sacramental system, tho clerical estate, 
and the visible church itself must bo in 
peril, if thoir exislouco is to depend upon a 
lino of ministers, whoso only warrant is in 
the vain imagination of themselves and 
their disciples. A barren philosophy or the 
tenets of a school may bo preserved in books, 
and may be revived from time to time by 
the zeal of occasional adherents; but a re¬ 
ligion for mankind at large can only bo 
provided and maintained by a visible society, 
with all tho attributes and rights of sovereign 
power, of development, and of unbroken 
continuity. 

Against the Albigensos, and against their 
wealthy master, the Lord of Toulouse, there 
wero arrayed the cupidity of neighbouring 
princes, the faith and the fears of an estab¬ 
lished priesthood, and tho inflammable zeal 
of an orthodox and military population. All 
these were directed and put in motion by 
the pastoral care of Innocent III., by the 
sermons of Dominic, and by the fierce piety 
of Simon de Montfort. The crusades of 
this champion of the mediaeval order are 
condemned invariably by the professors of 
modern sentiment ; though it would bo 
difficult to prove that the slaughtering of 
Albigenses was not as justifiable as the 
slaughtering of tho Communists by this age 
of ours. Indoed, if thero bo any advantage 
in the comparison, it might bo shown to 
rest with the governments of tho thirteenth 
century. The methods of tho crusado were 
not gentle, though its cruelties may bo dis¬ 
tributed among tho combatants on either 
side ; and it is not easy to say why the wholo 
weight of responsibility and crime should 
be laid upon the victors. By thoir apolo¬ 
gists, Dominic is said to have been a peace¬ 
ful warrior. Ills chief relianco was in a 
blameless and philanthropic lifo ; his 
weapons were his bonds and crucifix ; 
his only battles wore theological encounters, 
and in the chronicles of the orthodox ho 
always marches from tho lists with Hying 
colours. An historian, however, may at¬ 
tribute the victory according to his taste, 
either to the supernatural arms of Dominic, 
or to the more carnal weapons of Do Mont¬ 
fort. 

Dominic had gathered followers in the 
progress of the war; and when it ended in 
1213, by the capture of Toulouse, he retired 
into a monastery thero with six disciples, 
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who were to qualify themselves by a course 
of piety and learning for missionary labours 
nmong the survivors of the crusade. From 
this Httle beginning was developed the 
institute of Friars Preachers; with some 
difficulty the Papal confirmation' was ob¬ 
tained, and the new Order was approved 
by Honorius III. in 1216. Dominic was 
careful to establish his children at the 
universities; they soon obtained houses at 
Paris and Bologna, and the learning of the 
Friars was as conspicuous as their poverty 
and zeal. The progress of the Dominicans 
was rapid; and at the second general 
chapter in 1221, we are told of the eight 
provinces into which the Order was divided, 
and of the sixty houses which it possessed. 
Among the provinces was England; and 
the first Friars landed there in the train of 
Peter dee Roches, a bishop of Winchester, 
whose reputation is not good in the 
chronicles of Henry HI., nor has it im¬ 
proved by being transferred thonce to the 
pages of our fashionable historians. Before 
tho Reformation, England could show fifty- 
six Dominican establishments ; twenty-six of 
them were settled in country towns, where 
“ The Friary ” still has a familiar and often 
a comfortable sound. The Dominicans of 
Oxford were active and illustrious members 
of the university, though of their beautiful 
house even the ruins have disappeared; 
and in London only the name of Black 
Friars perpetuates the remembrance of an 
historical community. Dominic died at 
Bologna, in 1221 ; he was canonised in 
12;! 1; and in 1469 his relics were trans¬ 
lated into that famous shrino by Nicholas 
of Pisa, where they now repose : “ Exsulta- 
bunt sancti in gloria, laetabuntur in cubili- 
bus suis.” 

Such are tho outlines of tho life of 
Dominic de Guzman, as they might be given 
by a sober and yet favourable historian. 
The details are filled in with great minute¬ 
ness, though with a prudent selection, by 
his present biographer ; and, as she is 
herself a Dominican, they aro filled in with 
even greater partiality. Two questions are 
debated among those who investigate the 
life of Dominic : one relates to the Crusade, 
the other to the institution of the Rosary. 
Was Dominic a mild and blamoloss preacher 
of repentance ? or did he march at tho head 
of the crusading armies, with a two-edged 
sword in his hand, inciting them to 
pious massacres ? When the Inquisition 
was in power, and the Dominicans in 
all the pride of office, they loved 
to stylo their Patriarch “Tho First In¬ 
quisitor,” to delineate him after their own 
pattern, and to invest him with the pre¬ 
rogatives of their calling. This view is con¬ 
venient no longer, and Miss Drane proves to 
her own satisfaction that it was never 
accurate ; but, if we reject this once popular 
version of the legond, it is not so easy to 
maintain that Dominic was present with the 
Crusade at all. If his presence be granted 
to Miss Drane, we may be able with her to 
absolve him from any aggressive part in 
the holy war; though it would have been a 
more plenary absolution if we could find 
that he had ever opposed himself to its 
worst excesses. Miss Drane must have felt 
the force of this reasoning, since she argues 
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that Dominic should bo judged by the stand¬ 
ard of his own age: to fortify her argu¬ 
ment, she admits that ago to be “ semi-bar¬ 
barous ” ; and she asserts that “ there is no 
traco of toleration to be found in any religious 
body, before tho Edict of Nantes.” In no 
Christian “ body,” perhaps, between the 
first ages and our own is perfect toleration 
to be found ; but it was a fixed principle in 
the Celestial Empire, among the disciples of 
Confucius, who formed neither the smallest 
nor the least virtuous portion of the human 
family; and, in the age of Dominic, a 
toleration unknown to the rest of Europe 
would seem to have boon enjoyed by the 
subjects of tho Mahommedans in Spain. 
Not only the life of Dominic, but the 
utterances and the policy of tho Holy 
See, must come to be judged ultimately by 
the standard of tho thirteenth century. It 
is oasy enough to apply the low standard of 
“a semi-barbarous age” to many of the 
\vords and actions of the mediaeval popes ; 
the difficulty is to believe that the same 
authority should bo at once semi-barbarous 
and infallible. It is not so easy to follow 
Miss Drane when she attributes the Edict 
of Nantes to a “ religious body ” : that 
Edict was not a spontaneous concession by 
the Church of France ; it was imposed by 
the wisdom of a victorious and royal con¬ 
vert upon a grateful but unwilling clergy ; 
and it is its revocation that may bo ascribed 
more truly to clerical manoeuvres. 

As to the Rosary, Miss Drane appears to 
hold with Cardinal Newman, that “ when 
we assert, wo do not argue.” “ Rome has 
spoken,” she says, “ the cause is decided; 
and in presence of the authoritative de¬ 
cisions of so long a line of august pontiffs, 
all captious criticism must henceforth be put 
to silence.” These are tho resources of the 
desperate. If historical events will bear 
investigation, “a line of august pontiffs” 
is not required to demonstrate their truth ; 
if they will not endure the tests of evidence 
and examination, not even pontifical asser¬ 
tions can make them trustworthy, for the 
credit of a witness can only be worth the 
precise value of his evidence. Though 
beads wero in use long before the 
thirteenth century, though their use was 
not peculiar to the Christians, though the 
actual form and the most essential part 
of the Rosary as we have it now 
cannot bo traced to Dominic, we must 
believe that he instituted the devotion. We 
may believe also, if we choose, that a pair 
of beads, with full instructions, was handed 
to Saint Dominic by the Blessed Virgin her¬ 
self : but the existence of a legend is not 
the same thing as the truth of a legend; 
and the evidence, which will prove one, 
need not be sullicient by any means to 
prove the other. Miss Drane, in common 
with many biographers of saints, mistakes 
the two things; and hence, I think, she has 
diminished the value of a most interesting 
and painstaking compilation. IIow much 
wiser is tho method of Joubert: 


“ Leg merveilles de la vie des saints no sont pas 
leurs miracles, inais leurs moeurs. Ne croycz 
pas it leurs miracles, si vous le voulez, mais 
croyez du moins a leurs moeurs, car rien n’est 
mieux attestc.” 

ARTHUR G ALTON. 


Representative Irish Tales. Compiled by 
W. B. Yeats. In 2 vols. (l’utnam’s 
Sons.) 

Mr. Gladstone not long ago issued an 
injunction to his countrymen to study Irish 
history. The exhortation certainly was not 
unneeded. One cannot take up the works 
even of eminent English historians who 
have had to deal with Irish affairs without 
being struck by the extent to which Irish 
history is an obscure and unfamiliar region 
to the English mind. Thus the other day 
the present reviewer, happening to look 
into the last edition of Mr. Green’s 
Short Jlis/org of the English People, found 
the Battle of Vinegar Hill dated at a time 
when the rebellion of which it was the 
most decisive action had not yet broken out. 
And this is modern history! If we look 
into Tudor or Norman times we find 
separate personages rolled into one; im¬ 
possible clans evolved from misunderstood 
patronymics; and, in short, every possible 
evidence that Irish history has not been 
regarded as a subject worthy of serious 
study. It cannot be said that this state of 
things is likely to be affected to any good 
purpose by the mushroom growth of sketchy 
histories which sprung up to supply the 
demand created by Mr. Gladstone’s ex¬ 
hortation. 

A much better fruit of England’s better 
mind towards Ireland is such a work as that 
with which we are here concerned. Theso 
two volumes of Putnam’s very pretty 
Knickerbocker series will not indeed teach 
the inquirer anything to speak of about 
Irish history, nor will they give him any¬ 
thing available for political purposes ; but 
they will give him the means of really 
learning something about Ireland and the 
Irish by bringing him into contact with the 
Irish spirit and gonius, through many of its 
characteristic products, in many of its 
changeful moods. Altogether, about a 
dozen authors are represented in this 
collection. Among theso we find not only such 
well-known names as those of Lever, Lover, 
and Miss Edgeworth; but several others 
which probably suggest little or nothing to the 
mass of English readers—Griffin, Carloton, 
the Banims, Charles Kickham. Between 
theso two classes of writers thero is a deep 
and important distinction. The former 
achieved much in their day, but their day is 
done: their books are the brilliant efflor¬ 
escence of a transitory and unstable con¬ 
dition of social life which has now passed 
away for ever. The others, the peasant, 
Catholic, and Celtic writers, have little of 
achievement to show as yet; they lack 
culture, they lack art. But power and 

E assion, observation and sympathy, they 
ave in abundance; they are in touch with 
enduring realities ; and if Ireland is ever to 
have a national literature springing from 
her own feelings and responding to her own 
spiritual needs, it is they who will be its 
progenitors. 

The selection and editing of these tales 
could hardly have been put into better 
hands than those of Mr. Yeats, whose acute 
and finely-written Introduction deserves to 
be read with closo attention, nis criticisms 
are decisive and pregnant; and if one can¬ 
not always agree with them—he seems to 
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us, for instance, to rate Maguire much too 
highly—one must (liifor with the respect 
due to genuine thought and knowledge. 
His remarks on Carleton are particularly 
striking and interesting—that new force, 
which came into literary Ireland about 
twenty years after the publication of Castle 
Jtackrent, the greatest work of the greatest 
writer of the dominant classes:— 

“Carleton commenced writing for the Christian 
Examiner. He had gone to Dublin from his 
father’s farm in Tyrone, turned Protestant, and 
began vehemently asserting his new notion of 
things in controversial tales and sketches. 
The Dublin dilettanti, and there were quite a 
number in those days, were delighted. Here 
was a passion, a violence, new to their polite 
existence. They could not foresee that some 
day this stormy satire would be turned against 
themselves, their church, and, above ali, this 
proselytising it now sought to spread. The 
true peasant was at last speaking, stammer¬ 
ingly, illogically, bitterly, but none the less 
with the deep and mournful accent of the 
people. Ireland bad produced her second 
great novelist. Beside Miss Edgeworth’s well- 
finished house of the intelligence, Carleton 
raised his rough clay ‘rath’ of humour and 
passion. Miss Edgeworth has outdone writers 
like Lover and Lever because of her fine 
judgment, her serene culture, her well-balanced 
mind. Carleton, on the other hand, with no 
conscious art at all, and living a half-blind, 
groping sort of life, drinking and borrowing, 
has, I believe, outdone not only them, but her 
also, by the sheer force of his powerful nature. 
It was not for nothing that his ancestors had 
dug the ground. His great body, that could 
leap twenty-one feet on a level, was full of 
violent emotions and brooding melancholy.” 
The new spirit of Irish literature moving 
about to-day in its “ penumbra of half cul¬ 
ture ” is also described with great insight 
by Mr. Yeats, whom, however, we must not 
wrong by quoting too much from his too 
short Introduction. 

Mr. Yeats’s selections seem, on the whole, 
well fitted for their purpose, and cannot be 
much impugned save on those grounds of 
personal predilection which one cannot give 
any reason for. Yet most people who know 
the prose literature of Ireland would, one 
thinks, have wished to find some things 
here, which are not, in place of others which 
are. Take, for instance, the selections from 
Carleton, of whom Mr. Yeats has written so 
well. Here we have four tales, of which 
one only, “ The Battle of the Factions ”—a 
tale full of dramatic power and grim humour 
—shows Carleton’s real mastery of his craft. 
Of the other three, “Wildgoose Lodge” 
and “The Curse” are undoubtedly power¬ 
ful pieces, but too obviously written for 
effect, while “ Condy Cullen” is simply an 
ingenious trifle hardly worthy of being 
reprinted in a small collection of representa¬ 
tive Irish tales. From none of these four 
tales would anyone suspect Carleton’s 
mastery of tenderness and pathos, nor does 
any of these give us at all an adequate 
measure of the vis comica so richly shown in 
the humours of Findramore. 

From Lever, too, something might have 
been taken—say, the tale of Bob Mahon’s 
entertainment at his mansion in Castle- 
connell—with more of character and less of 
caricature than the account of Charles 
O’Malley’s college life. And it is difficult to 
understand how so brilliant, cultured, and 


poetic a writer as Lefanu came to be entirely 
overlooked. Somo of his tales aro not only 
admirable as literary art, but, in theme, are 
racy of the soil, as hi s style always is; and the 
duel scene from The House by the Churchyard 
is one of the supremely good things in comic 
fiction. But Mr. Yoats has not only left 
him wholly unrepresented—he has per¬ 
mitted his printer, on the one occasion when 
he mentions Lefanu’s name (ii. p. 208), to 
present him disguised as “ Lefevre.” 

Griffin, however, is well represented, 
especially by the “ Death of the Huntsman.” 

What a fine poetic touch there is in the old 
huntsman’s account of the delights his 
young master has abandoned for cock- 
fighting :— 

“ ‘ Ah, what’s a cock-fight, Master Hardress, 
in comparison of a well-rode hunt among the 
mountains, with your horse flying under you 
like a fairy, an’ the cry of the hounds like an 
organ out before you, an’ the ground fleeting 
like a dream on all sides o’ you, an’ ah! what’s 
the use o’ talking ! ’ Here he lay back on his 
pillow with a look of sudden pain and sorrow 
that cut Hardress to the heart. 

“After a few moments he again turned a 
ghastly eye on Hardress, and said in a faint 
voice : ‘ I used to go down by the lake in the 
evening to hear the stags belling in the wood ; 
an’ in the morning I’d be up with the first 
light to blow a call on the top o’ the hill, as I 
used to do to comfort the dogs ; an’ then I’d 
miss their cry, an’ I’d stop listening to the 
aychoes o’ the horn among the mountains, till 
my heart woidd sink as low ns my ould boots. 

An’ bad boots they wor, too, signs on, I got wet 
in ’em ; an’ themselves an’ the could morning 
air, an’ the want o’ the horse exercise I believe, 
an’ everything, brought on this fit.’ ” 

The really interesting thing about this is 
that it is no literary figment; it is not 
Griffin’s fancy that we have to thank for it; 
it is absolutely true to nature and fact. 

Before concluding, let us say that Mr. 

Yeats has added greatly to the value of this 
collection by the fine dedicatory poem which 
he has prefixed to it. We hear a good deal 
in these days of the great diffusion of poetic 
talent, and are threatened with a time when 
there will be “nothing left remarkable” in 
that region which bards in fealty to Apollo 
hold. But after all the strain of native 
power is easy enough to distinguish from 
that finish and dignity of style—an excellent 
thing too—which is caught from the love 
and knowledge of fine models. And these 
stanzas from Mr. Yeats’s poem, if we are not 
much mistaken, seem to be distinctly 
marked by the true rhythmic passion of the 
poet:— 

‘ ‘There was a green branch hung with many a 
bell 

When her own people ruled in wave-wom Eri, 

And from its murmuring greenness, calm of 
faery 

—A Druid kindness—on all hearers fell. 

“ It charmed away the merchant from his guile, 

And turned the farmer’s memory from his cattle, 

And hushed in sleep the roaring ranks of battle, 

For all who heard it dreamed a little while. 

“ Ah, Exiles, wandering over many seas, 

Spinning at all times Eri’s good to-morrow, 

Ah, world-wide Nation, always growing sorrow, 

I also bear a bell-branch full of ease. 

“I tore it from green boughs, wind-tossed and 
hurled, 

Green boughs of tossing always, weary, weary; 

I tore it from the green boughs of old Eri, 

The willow of the many-sorrowed world.” 
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A really good and choice collection of 
Irish verso would be a very weleomo 
accompaniment to this series of prose tales, 
and would hotter deserve Mr. Yeats’s happy 
similo of the Druid bell-branch. 

T. W. Rolleston. 


NEW NOVELS. 


The Mischief of Monica. By L. B. Walford. 

In 3 vols. (Longmans.) 

Miss Maxwell's Affect ions. .By Richard Price. 

In 2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Narcissa Brendon. By Edward Peacock. 
In 2 vols. (Hodges.) 

Xaboth's Vineyard. By E. G5. Somervillo 
and Martin Ross. (Spencer Blackett.) 

'lhe Web of the Spider. By II. B. Marriott 
Watson. (Hutchinson.) 

The Vril Staff. By X. Y. Z. (Stott.) 

Poor Zeph. By F. W. Robinson. (Wil¬ 
loughby.) 

My Jo, John. By Helen Mathers. (White.) 
Envy, Hatred, and Malice. By V. D. W. 
(Digby & Long.) 

It is by this time unnecessary to say of a 
novel by Mrs. Walford that it exhibits a 
good deal of intellectual cleverness and fine 
literary art; but, as a whole, The Mischief of 
Monica is hardly up to the level of one or 
two of its predecessors. With perhaps tho 
single exception of Mr. Joseph Schofield— 
the generous, large-hearted uncle who makes 
a home for Monica and Bell—the reader is 
not introduced to a single person who fully 
commands his sympathies ; and the lack of 
any high lights of character is a defect 
which must militate against the attractive¬ 
ness of any work of fiction which is not 
obviously of satirical intent. From an in¬ 
tellectual point of view, a graver defect is a 
certain indeterminatoness in tho presentation 
of the author’s principal characters. Monica 
Lavenham, for examplo, is evidently in¬ 
tended to be an essentially noble nature, 
whose finer qualities have been so obscured 
and warped by a thoroughly worldly train¬ 
ing that they can only be made fully 
manifest in the fire of a painful remorse. 
The artistic error is that this conception is 
not perfectly embodied and roalised until 
the story nears its close. In the earlier part 
of the book this lin6r side of Monica’s 
nature is merely talked about, not dramatic¬ 
ally exhibited ; we know that it is there, 
because Mrs. Walford tells us so, but we 
are not permitted to sco it oven in eclipse. 
The heartless deliberation with which she 
sets herself to rob Daisy Schofield of her 
lover is made to seem not a mere aberration 
but a natural outcome of her nature; she 
has no misgivings, but relentlessly pursues 
her scheme to its miserable issuo ; and when 
the moral crisis comes and Monica sees what 
she has done in its true light, the change is 
of the nature of a conversion—a total trans¬ 
formation of character—rather than tho 
result of a struggle between contending 
elements of good and evil. The characters 
next in prominence exhibit the same kind of 
inconsistency. The Harry Dorrien of the 
first volume and tho Harry Dorrien of tho 
third volume have hardly anything in 




common, and oven Daisy Schofield surprises 
us by an exhibition of strength and nobility 
of nature for which we have been 
inadequately prepared. Elsewhere Mrs. 
Walford’s imaginative grasp is much firmer 
and steadier. Joseph Schofield, Mrs. George, 
and the two elder Dorriens are admirable ; 
and the details of description and situation 
which count for so much in work like that 
of Mrs. Walford are always carefully 
studied and delicately executed. As a 
matter of course, The Mischief of Monica is as 
much above the ordinary circulating-library 
novel as a picture by Millais is above an 
ordinary public-house sign; but if we judge 
the book by the high standard which is the 
only one tliat it is fair to apply, it can hardly 
be pronounced an entire success. 

By the simple expedient of dismissing 
Miss Maxwell's Affections with a brief sum¬ 
mary of the tale told in its pages, it might 
be made to seem one of the most common¬ 
place of novels rather than what it really is 
—a vigorously conceived and delicately 
finished work of art. The heroine and her 
lover are separated by the wiles of the 
strong-willed schemer Lady Julia, who is 
determined that her niece shall make a 
“ good ” marriage, and the girl consents to 
become engaged to the man of her aunt’s 
choice, who is really a very worthy, indeed 
noble, fellow; but a week before the wedding 
the lover appears again upon the scene; the 
unscrupulous plot is exposed, and the last 
chapter leaves the way clear for another 
marriage than that which has been arranged 
for. This is practically the whole story, 
and it will be seen that it is cast on very 
familiar lines—so familiar, indeed, that 
freshness of effect seems almost impossible ; 
but Mr. Pryce’s work, even when he chooses 
an unpleasant theme, has always the saving 
grace of originality, and Miss Maxwell's 
Affections is original and pleasant as well. 
Though portraits of women painted by men 
are, as a rule, less obviously unsatisfactory 
than portraits of men painted by women, it is 
not often that we find in a man’s book a 
feminine figure so voraciously life-like in 
every detail of delineation as the figure of 
Gertrude Maxwell; and there could not 
well be any better evidence of the author’s 
imaginative grip of the character than the 
strong interest he imparts to a love-story, 
the externals of which are so ordinary that 
subject counts for nothing and treatment 
for everything. Though love at first sight 
is probably commoner than it is supposed 
to be, it is not an artistic motive which 
lends itself to easy management, especially 
when the subject of it is a young lady 
who seems the reverse of impressionable; 
but Gertrude’s sudden subjugation by an 
altogether undesigned appeal to her sym¬ 
pathies is so conceived that it seems not 
merely natural but inevitable, and the con¬ 
tinuation and dose of the pleasant romance 
sustain the interest of its fresh opening. 
Lady Julia is a happily individualised speci¬ 
men of a familiar type, and would be good 
throughout were it not for that business 
of the lying letter, which nearly succeeds 
in permanently separating Gertrude from 
France Woodward. Miss Maxwell’s aunt is 
unscrupulous enough; but the impression of 
her character derived from Mr. Pryce’s 


pages is that of a woman who would stop 
short of absolute falsehood, if only for the 
reason that she is clever enough to dispense 
with it. This, however, is a small speck; 
and, when all possible exceptions have been 
taken, Miss Maxwell's Affections must be pro¬ 
nounced an usually good novel. 

There is not much that needs to be said 
about Narcissa Brendon. It is nothing more 
than a well-meant failure; for the simple 
reason that Mr. Peacock, though a thought¬ 
ful and cultivated man, and a by no moans 
unploasiug writer, is utterly unable either 
to construct or to tell a story. The natural 
result of his attempt at the impossible is 
the production of a novel which, while it 
contains isolated passages of merit and in¬ 
terest, is as a whole a weariness to the flesh 
and the spirit. The characters introduced 
would make a respectable crowd, and 
they are mixed up in such a bowildoring 
fashion that the most earoful reader 
after a single perusal of the book would 
fail to pass an examination upon their 
relations to each other. The motives which 
influence them in some of the most im¬ 
portant actions of their lives are equally 
incomprehensible; and, indeed, Narcissa 
Brendon, considered as a narrative, is a 
mere collection of problems which are not 
sufficiently interesting to induce any 
ordinary person to attempt their solution. 
Mr. Peacock might write pleasing essays or 
social sketches, but the makings of a success¬ 
ful novelist are not in him. 

Naboth's Vineyard is a very bright, brisk, 
and readable Irish story, dealing mainly 
with the misdeeds of the Land League, or 
more properly with the misdeeds of a certain 
scoundrel named John Donovan, a local 
secrotary of the notorious organisation who 
uses its powers to gratify his own malice 
and cupidity. Donovan himself is capitally 
drawn, with much more of life than belongs 
to the conventional villain of fiction; and 
Mrs. Leonard, the grim widow who sets 
herself to fight tire League and its secretary, 
and is well-nigh ruined in the attempt, is 
another successful creation. The plot of 
the story is well devised, poetic justice being 
achieved without any violation of proba¬ 
bility ; and Naboth's Vineyard is decidedly 
one of the best of recent irisli tales. 

Mr. Marriott Watson is certainly not 
wanting in versatility. First he gave us 
his mystical romance Marahuna, then his 
thoughtful society novol, Lady Faint-Heart, 
and now we have from his pen an exciting 
story of Now Zealand advonture which has 
some fresh item of stirring incident on 
nearly every page. Indeed, the only defect 
of The Web of the Spider if? a certain lack 
of repose. The writer’s white and coloured 
heroes and heroines are hurried from one 
peril to another at such a break-neck pace 
that a middle-aged reader fools as if he 
were losing his broath ; but the hardier 
intellectual frame or youth will doubtless 
be sensible only of delightful exhilaration. 
Mr. Marriott Watson not only knows the 
life that he describes but knows also how 
to make it realisable to others. 

The Vril Staff is a queer and not very 
attractive jumble of magic and international 
politics. A young Irishman, named Zeno 


Norman, has sueeoodod in generating that 
potent force “ vril,” of which the lato Lord 
Lytton was the original discoverer ; and as 
he can dispose of an army in a few moments, 
he easily succeeds in revolutionising Europe. 
The wild story is by no means easy to 
follow; and as it has neither skill of con¬ 
struction nor charm of narration, it is not 
particularly worth following. 

Mr. F. W. Robinson, as all the world 
knows, has written a number of admirable 
novels; but, so far, the simple, beautiful, 
and almost too pathetic story of Poor Zeph 
must be declared his masterpiece. It has 
been published before, for the present writer 
has a distinct recollection of reading it some 
years ago, and having read it a second time 
he looks forward to reading it yet again 
with undiminished admiration and gusto. 
The breaking of the heart of a bright, 
beautiful girl of the people, whoso life might 
have been a happy one if—as she simply 
puts it—she had been “ left alone,” is a 
sad theme, and Mr. F. W. Robinson spares 
none of the sadnoss ; but there is no strain, 
no exaggeration, no forced sentiment— 
nothing but the simple, quiet truthfulness 
of narration which is more impressive than 
any cunning rhetoric. One does not often 
get in change for a shilling anything so 
perfoct as Poor Zeph. 

My Jo, John, by Miss Helen Mathers, is a 
very pretty and attractive short story. 
Whether such people as Colonel and Mrs. 
John Anderson, after twenty years of happy 
married life, could have had such a serious 
misunderstanding as that which provides the 
author with a narrative scheme is, to say 
the least, doubtful; but if we allow Miss 
Helen Mathers the right to invent her own 
tale, we must admit that she tells it with 
much grace and charm. Col. Anderson’s 
secret is very ingeniously kept, and the 
story throughout is decidedly pleasant and 
readable. 

It seems that some lady considers that 
she has been wronged by the relatives of 
her late husband, who have insisted, with¬ 
out any show of reason, upon the exhuma¬ 
tion of the body of the deceased gentleman. 
This conduct, which — sad to say—was 
abettod by the Home Secretary, has made 
another lady very angry; and in her anger 
the other lady has made the “ outrago ” the 
theme of a story to which she gives the 
appropriate name, Envy, Hatred, and Malice. 
The book is utter rubbish ; but if the writing 
of it has relieved the feelings of “ V. D. W.,” 
it has at least accomplished one good object. 

James Ashcroft Noble. 


SOME BOOKS ON THE COLONIES. 

“ University Extension Manuals.” —Enylish 
Colonisation and Empire. By Alfred Caldecott. 
(John Murray.) We confess that we were not 
attracted to this book by the circumstance that 
it forms one of the first issues of a new series, 
and that a series primarily designed to aid the 
University Extension movement. As others may 
share our prejudices, it is our duty to say at once 
that, whatever the remaining volumes of the 
series may turn out to be, Mr. Caldecott’s work 
shows no evil traces of its origin. Indeed, when 
we compare it with some other books that have 
recently been written about the colonies, we 
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will go so fur as to say that the author’s 
experience as u lecturer seems to have invested 
it with a specially practical cliaractor. Not 
that it reads like a spoken discourse ; but it 
hears manifest marks of being the result of 
strenuous efforts to be intelligible, and of that 
wholesome revision of opinions which comes 
from intercourse' between teacher and pupil. 
We assume the author to be himself a pupil of 
Prof. Seeley and Prof. Marshall, who has been 
compelled to think out afresh the historical 
and economical lessons he has learned, by con¬ 
tact with the people and in face of the politi¬ 
cal questions of the day. And herein consists 
one of the most valuable features of the book. 
Wide as the field is—for it includes both India 
and the United States, as well as the 
colonies commonly so-called—Mr. Calde¬ 
cott does not shrink from discussing any of 
the problems involved, stating the facts fairly, 
aud putting both sides of the ease without jxirti 
jtris. Ho recognises that a crisis has been 
reached in the history of the empire, mid that 
the important thing is to bring home the whole 
truth, whether palatable or not, to the people 
of this country, with whom the ultimate de¬ 
cision rests. The arguments to be d rawn from 
the past are double-edged ; the commercial fu¬ 
ture is obscure. Within the next twenty years, 
almost any conceivable change is possible in the 
relations between Great Britain and her colonies; 
and whatever change does come about, it will 
undoubtedly be the most decisive event in 
modem history. All this Mr. Caldecott fully 
realises, and has written so as to make his 
readers realise it too. We know no book on the 
subject that is at once so crowded with facts, 
so lucid in treatment, and so pregnant with 
ideas. It has given us more cause for thought 
than any we have read for a long time. One 
point only have we looked for in vain, without 
any help from an Index. Sufficient stress does 
not appear to havo been laid upon the financial 
bond that holds both India and the colonies to 
Great Britain, by means of their public debts. 
This tie may break, like the others ; but if it 
does, it will cause even a more profound disturb¬ 
ance than the rest. 

An Historical Geor/raph// of the British Colonics. 
By C. P. Lucas. Vol ii. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) We ought to have noticed long ago 
this addition to the excellent series of volumes 
in which Mr. Lucas is describing the history of 
our colonial empire. The Introduction is quite 
the best general sketch of the subject in all its 
relations that we are acquainted with. The 
second volume dealt with those Mediterranean 
and Asiatic dependencies which are hardly 
colonies at all, except in so far as they are 
under the Colonial Office. The present volume 
is concerned mainly with the West Indies, 
which specially lends itself to the historical 
mode of treatment. The time, no doubt, has 
passed away for ever when the destinies of the 
empire were decided by sea-fights in the Carib¬ 
bean Sea, and when immense fortunes were 
made out of sugar and slaves. The growth of 
Australia, Canada, and the Cape has changed 
the very meaning of the word “ colony ” during 
the reign of Victoria. But it is pleasing to 
believe that the West Indies still havo a pros¬ 
perous future before them, if they will adapt 
themselves to changed conditions, and, above 
all, if they will follow the teachings of com¬ 
mercial botany. Mr. Lucas always writes with 
admirable clearness ; and it seems to us that he 
is particularly successful in disentangling the 
complicated skein of geographical and historical 
conditions which has made the several islands 
so different and yet so alike. 

Crozet's Voyat/e to Tasmania, Nt w /inland , <fr., 
in 1771-72. Translated by H. Ling Both. 
Illustrated. (Truslove & Shirley.) Mr. Ling 
Both possesses the gift of knowing what out-of- 


the-way jobs of literary work are worth doing, 
and then of performing them with such com¬ 
pleteness as the nature of the case permits. His 
monograph on the Aborigines of Tasmania 
(1890, privately printed) is one of those rare 
books that may be called final: it sums up 
everything that can now bo learned about a 
closed chapter of human history. Not less 
thorough, if less generally interesting, is the 
Guide to the Literature of Sugar which he also 
issued last year. The present volume, though 
nominally a translation from the French, has 
been so enriched by notes and illustrations as to 
be an indispensable record of the discovery of 
New Zealand. Crozet—who has left his name 
to a small group of uninhabited islands in 
the Southern Ocean—wrote the account of a 
French voyage of discovery in which he took 
part, between tho dates of Cook’s first and 
second voyages. It is pleasing to find that, 
while Crozet praises in the highest terms the 
exactitude of Cook’s chart. Cook uses similar 
language about Crozet’s abilities, when he 
afterwards met him at the Cape. The French 
expedition was under the command of Captain 
Marion, who ultimately met with the same fate 
as Cook, being treacherously murdered by the 
natives of New Zealand. The scientific results 
of the voyage were not great; for the original 
scheme of exploring the Antarctic Ocean was 
soon abandoned. After a short visit to Van 
Diemen’s Land (then thought to form part of 
Australia), where the natives were found quite 
impracticable, Marion rounded the North island 
of New Zealand, and anchored in Cook’s Bay 
of Islands, which is still known by the same 
name. Here the Maoris at once showed them¬ 
selves most friendly, and appointed Marion to 
be their grand chief. Why they suddenly 
changed aud massacred the whole party on 
shore without warning, Crozet professes him¬ 
self unable to explain. One theory is that it 
was in revenge for outrages committed by 
another French ship two years previously. 
According to Maori tradition, Marion violated 
taint and was in other ways aggressive. How¬ 
ever, the intimacy that continued for just one 
month allowed Crozet to obtain a great deal of 
accurate information about the habits of the 
Maoris, which tho editor has illustrated from 
other sources. Ilis plates are mostly reproduced 
from old water-colour drawings in the British 
Museum by Charles Ileaphy, who was draughts¬ 
man to the New Zealand Company from 184.5 
to 18.78. He has also given two maps, prepared 
from Crozet's log and charts in the naval 
archives at Paris ; and a number of woodcuts 
showing specimens of Maori art. 

The Vm/ai/e of Francois T.ujuat. Edited by 
Captain Pasfield Oliver. In '1 vols. (Printed 
for tho Hakluyt Society.) None will blame the 
council of the Hakluyt Society for admitting a 
book of considerably later date than any that 
has previously appeared in their series. 
Leguat’s New Voya<je to the Fast Indies —for 
such is the original title—was first published, 
in both English and French, in 1708. Its 
historical importance consists in the fact that it 
gives a detailed description, long believed to be 
unique, of the extinct Solitaire of Bodrigucz 
Island, a near relation of tho Dodo of 
Madagascar. The veracity of Leguat’s descrip¬ 
tion has been confirmed in recent years by the 
discovery of abundant bones, which have per¬ 
mitted the reconstruction of several complete 
specimens, in the British Museum and else¬ 
where. Still more curious is the discovery of a 
MS. in the archives of the Ministry of Marine 
at Paris, dating from about 1780, which gives 
an account of the Solitaire, confirming that of 
Leguat, but manifestly not borrowed from it. 
Lognat also mentions another bird which he 
calls the Giant, six foot high, to be found in the 
marshes of Mauritius. Of this, as of the 
Solitaire, he gives a picture—both here repro¬ 


duced in facsimile. Concerning this bird there 
is more doubt, for no remains of it have been 
found. But Prof. Schlegel, of Amsterdam, 
wrote in 1857 an elaborate paper, suggesting 
that it may have been a gigantic specios of 
water-hen or rail; and Mr. It. W. Shufeldt, of 
the Smithsonian Institute, has constructed an 
ingenious restoration on that hypothesis. 
Leguat further gives an account of the colossal 
tortoises of Kodriguez, and of the manati or 
dugong, both of which are now extinct. Quite 
apart from its special contributions to natural 
history, Leguat’s book is worth reading. The 
writer was a Ilugonot, exiled from Franco on 
the revocation of tho Edict of Nantes, being 
then nearly fifty years old. With half a dozen 
fellow exiles, he set out in a Dutch Bhip to 
colonise some isle of Eden in the Indian Ocean, 
while others settled at the Cape, where they 
have prospered to this day. After much 
suffering, and being carried as a prisoner to 
Batavia, he finally came to England, where he 
died at a very advanced age. He was both a 
well-read man and a good observer ; but it 
must be added that his narrative lies under tho 
imputation of having been doctored by a certain 
anti-Jesuit pamphleteer, named Maximilicn 
Misson. The present editor has obtained expert 
assistance to identify the fauna and flora referred 
to, and has himself added an excursus upon 
the discovery and history of the Maseareno 
group of islands. Not everybody knows that 
Kodriguez is now a British colony. 

.South Africa from Aral> Domination to British 
Buie. Edited by B. W. Murray. With Maps, 
Ac. (Edward Stanford.) Mr. Murray, who is 
well known as tho proprietor and editor of a 
leading newspaper at Cape Town, has here 
brought together, in one volume, several mis¬ 
cellaneous articles about {South Africa, tho 
general aim of which is not very clearly ex¬ 
pressed by the title. Of Arab domination we 
arc told little, for there is little to bo told ; and 
as for British ride in the regions once dominated 
by the Arabs, it is a matter rather of promise 
than of performance. The real subject of the 
book is tho history of the Portuguese in South- 
Eastern Africa, especially in tho auriferous 
tract to which attention has been directed by 
the exploits of Mr. Cecil Khodes. Prof. A. II. 
Keane begins with a general summary, full of 
linguistic and geographical information. Per¬ 
haps his most interesting point is the examina¬ 
tion of the famous empire of Monomotapa. 
He shows that Monomotapa was really the 
name, not of an empire, but of an emperor, 
being a title which probably means “lord of 
the mines.” He also quotes from De Barros 
the earliest description of the ruins of Zimbaoe, 
now being explored by Mr. Theodore Bent. 
Then follow a number of extracts, translated 
from the Dutch of Dapper’s Africa (Amster¬ 
dam, 1<>85), which describe the empire of 
Monomotapa. Passing over brief summaries 
of the colonisation of tho extreme south by 
the Dutch and the English, and of tho recent 
advance northwards into the interior, the book 
concludes with two chapters which at least 
possess the merit of being written by eye¬ 
witnesses ; one describes the march into 
Mashonaland, the other the condition of the 
Portuguese settlements on the coast. We have 
left to tho last the most valuable part of 
the book—namely, the maps. They include 
reproductions of a Portuguese map of 1.791, 
and a Dutch map of 1<>(58; coloured maps 
showing the widest extent of Portuguese 
claims, and tho actual partition that hns been 
agreed to ; and a surveyor’s chart of the route 
to Mashonaland, giving the post-stations and 
other details. They are on a large scale, and 
therefore rather awkward to consult, but they 
are extremely interesting. 

J. s. c. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

In connexion with the Folk-lore Congress, 
we may mention that Mr. G. 8. Gomuio is 
writing a work on Folke-lore and Ethnology, 
which will contain a complete statement of his 
views as to the functions of folk-lore as a 
means of ethnological research, and as to the 
principles to be applied in the scientific analysis 
of custom and belief. 

Events in the Taepiny Rebellion is the titlo of 
a work based upon MSS. copied in the' hand¬ 
writing of General Gordon, which will bo 
published in about ten days hence by Messrs. 
W. H. Allen & Co. It is edited by Mr. Egmont 
Hake, who has added a biography, and also an 
introduction explaining the relations between 
the foreign powers and China during the 
Rebellion. 

The next number of the Asiatic Quarterly 
Renew will contain an account of Col. Gramb- 
cheffskv’s explorations in the Pamir, and of his 
misunderstanding with the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. 

Messes. Chapman & Hall, the publishers 
of Dickens, announce a volume entitled A 
Week's Tram]i in Dir/.ensland, together with 
personal reminiscences therein collected, by 
Mr. W. R. Hughes, the biographer of Constance 
Naden. It will be illustrated by Mr. F. G. 
Kitton and others. 

Dl(. W. J. Rolj-'E is preparing a Shakspere 
"Word - Book, a one - volume abridgment of 
Schumidt’s Shakspere Lexicon, with some re¬ 
vision. Ho will mark the once-used words with 
a special sign, and put another to those words 
with which, though printed in Shakspere’s 
volume — like the text of “Henry VIII.,” 
“Titus,” “Henry VI.,” &c.—Shakspere had, 
in the opinion of the best judges, little or 
nothing to do. 

In connexion with the Fitton-Herbert theory 
of Shakspere’s Sonnets, Mrs. Newdegate, of 
Arbury Hall, has found out that the Fitton 
badge was the pansy; so that when the jilted 
Shakspere put into the mouth of the deserted 
Ophelia, “ There is Pansies ; that's forthoughts,” 
he may have been thinking of his own Mary 
Fitton, if she ever was his love. At any rate, 
Mrs. Newdegate has discovered the cause of the 
frequent appearance of the pansy among the 
decorations of the Nfovdegatos’ seat, Arbury, 
for the Lady Newdegate of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time was once Miss Ann Fitton. 

We may add that Mr. T. Tyler has come to 
the following conclusions, as the result of a 
visit to Arbury last week : that there is no 
portrait of Mary Fitton at Arbury ; that the 
contrary supposition resulted from a curious 
mistake to be dated back, perhaps, to about 
the end of the last century; and that the only 
known representation of this now famous lady 
is the dark-haired, dark-complexioned figure 
at Gawsworth in Cheshire. Mr. Tyler hopes to 
say more on the matter shortly. 

The volume entitled With My Friends: Tales 
Told in Partnership, which Messrs. Longmans 
are to publish immediately, is intended to be 
a serious experiment in collaboration. It will 
contain six short stories, in each of which Mr. 
Blander Matthews has taken a part, together 
with Mr. Walter Pollock, F. Anstey, and others; 
and also an essay on the art of literary partner¬ 
ship. 

The initial volume of the “ Victoria Library 
for Gentlewomen ” (Henry & Co.) will appear 
in a few days. It is entitled The Gentlewoman 
in Society, and its author is Lady Violet Gre- 
villc. It will be followed in November by 
The Gentlewoman's liaok of Uyyiene, written by 
Mrs. Kate Mitchell, M.D. 

A new work on elocution, by Mr. J. Raymond 
Solly, entitled Aeliny and the Art of Speech, at 


the Paris Conservatoire, is announced for imme¬ 
diate publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Among the articles in the new volume of 
Chandlers's Encyclopaedia (vol. viii.), which will 
be ready shortly, are the following : “ Peasant 
Proprietorship,” by Mr. Jesse Codings; 
“ Peking,” by Prof. Legge; “ Pelusginns,” by 
Mr. F. B. Jcvons ; “ Pentateuch ” ami “ Book of 
Proverbs,” by the Rev. J. S. Black ; “ Pepys,” 
by Mr. H. B. Wheatley; “Perfumery,” by 
Mr. C. A. Piesse; “Periodicals,” by Mr. W. 
T. Stead; “Persia,” by SirR.M. Smith ; “Per¬ 
sonality” and “ Philosophy,” by Prof. Andrew 
Seth; ‘ ‘ Peru” and “ Pizarro,” by Mr. Clements R. 
Markham; “Pessimism,” by Prof. W. Cald¬ 
well ; “ Peterborough ” and “ Pope,” by Mr. H. 

D. Traill; “Philippine Islands,” by Prof. A. 

II. Keane; “ Philology,” by Dr. Peile ; 

“Phoenicia,” by Canon Rawlinson; “Pho¬ 
netics,” by the late Dr. Alexander Ellis ; 
“ Phonograph,” by Mr. T. A. Edison; “ Pitt,” 
by Mr. W. E. H. Lccky; “ Plato,” by Mr. D. 
G. Ritchie ; “ Plutarch,” by Dr. H. A. Holden; 
“ Poetry,” by Mr. Edmund Gosse; “Poland,” 
by Mr. W. R. Morfill; “Polar Exploration,” 
by Mr. J. S. Keltic; “Police,” by Mr. James 
Monro; “ Political Economy,” by Mr. T. 
Kirkup; “Pope,” by the Rev. W. Hunt and 
Father Gasqnet; “ Praed,” “ Prior,” and 
“ Richardson,” by Mr. Austin Dobson ; “Pre- 
Rapliaelitism,” by Mr. W. Holman Hunt; 
“ Prisons,” by Sir E. F. Du Cane; “ Psalms,” 
by Prof. Cheyne; “ Psychology,” by Prof. 
Sorley; “ Q.,” “Rome,” aud “Runes.” by 
Canon Isa e Taylor; “ Quaternions,” by Prof. 
Knott; “Rabelais,” by Mr. Walter Besant ; 
“ Raeburn,” by Mr. J. M. Gray; “ Raphael,” 
by Sir Joseph Crowe; “ Reade ” and“Rogers,” 
by Mr. F. H. Groorne ; “ Public Records,” by 
Mr. Walter Rye; “Reformation,'’ by Mr. T. 
Hume Brown; “Religion,” by Prof. Flint; 
“Rembrandt,” by Mr. P. G. Ilamorton; 
“Rose,” by Mr. R. D. Blaokmore; “Rossetti,” 
by Mr. W. M. Rossetti; “Ruskin,” by Mr. 

E. T. Cook. 

A new edition of Mr. Oscar Wilde’s poems is 
about to be issued by Mr. Elkin Mathews, 
with a new cover, designed by Mr. C. S. Rickett. 
The original edition has been out of print for 
some time. 

Mr. Joseph Hatton’s lly Order of the Czar 
has now reached an eighth edition, the demand 
for it having been particularly great during 
the last two months. His new novel, to lx; 
entitled J'he Princess Mazur off —a love story, 
with Russia again for its scene—will be pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Hutchinson immediately. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has ready the second 
edition of Miss Kettle’s Mayic of the 1‘inewoods. 

We are asked to state that the Auli-Jaeohin is 
to be enlarged, improved, and more handsomely 
printed. The change will probably be made at 
the end of this month, when the winter season 
commences. 

Among the articles in the forthcoming 
number of the Rdiyious Review of Reviews will 
be “The Church Revival in Wales,” by the 
Dean of St. Asaph ; “ The Christian Kingdom 
Society,” by the editor; “The Work of the 
Church Missionary Society ’’; and sermons by 
Canon Scott Holland and the Rev. W. Leach. 

Dr, Faris Nime, the distinguished Arabic 
scholar, is now in London on a short visit as 
the guest of Prof. H. A. Sahuonc. During the 
last fifteen years Dr. Nime has, in conduction 
with Dr. Y. Sarrouf. conducted the monthly 
Arabic review, Al-M nhtatif, of Cairo, which 
may be considered the leading journal of the 
kind published in the East. 

The International Folk-lore Congress of 1891 
has been a great success, even though it failed 
to attract any visitors from Germany, the 
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original home of the study. Much of this 
success was due to the preliminary labours of 
the committees, of which Mr. Gomme, Mr. 
Jacobs, and Mr. Ordish were respectively chair¬ 
men. If the spirit of controversy ever 
threatened to wax warm, it was impossible that 
it could survive the light banter of the presi¬ 
dent, whose speech at the dinner was even more | 
ellective than his inaugural address. The [ 
papers read—of which perhaps the two most 
notable were those by Mr. C. G. Leland on 
“Etruscan Magic,” and by Miss Owen on 
“ Voodoo Magic ”—have been reported in the 
daily newspapers, especially in the Times, at 
greater length than the Academy can afford. 

We must content ourselves here with express¬ 
ing our gratification at the quaint and instruc¬ 
tive entertainments so admirably performed at } 
the Mercers’ Hall on Monday night. The 
ancient virtue of hospitality, which stamps the 
brotherhood of folk-lorists, was conspicuous 
throughout all the proceedings of this pleasant 
Congress. ! 

Mr. Oswald Guawfurd has accepted the 
post of chairman of committee of the propos.fi 
Authors’ Club, whose range of membership will > 
be wide enough to include journalists and also 
those who do not claim to follow the profession 
of letters. Women, however, according to the 
present arrangements, are to be excluded ; and 
some of them, under the chairmanship of Mrs. } 
Stannard (John Strange Winter), have resolved i 
to found a similar club of their own, with an > 
annual subscription of less than five guineas. 

A Russian Priest has not been “ blacked out.” 

On the contrary, the Riishi Viedomosti, of 
Moscow, has been able to give a favourable 
report of Mr. Gaussen’s English translation: I 

“ In the West they still continue to follow our ' 
literary progress attentively. M. Potapenko’s 
story On .tehee Service has recently appeared in 
London in the “ Pseudonym Library,” and is 
called by the translator A Russian Priest. The i 
translation is carefully performed, with a compre- I 
heusion of the spirit of the Russian language.” 

TnE next monthly meeting of the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom will be . 
held on Monday, October 12, at 20, Hanover- ’ 
square, when the following papers will be 
read:—(1) “Critical Analysis of the Associa¬ 
tion’s Work (1877-1891), with Suggestions 
for Future Operations,” by Mr. J. D. 
Brown, of the Clerkenwell Public Library; 

(2) “ Can Mudio help the Public Libraries 1' ” 
by Mr. J. Y. M. MacAlister (taken as read 
at the Nottingham meeting, now to be read for 
the sake of discussion). 

The Historical Society of Aix-la-Chapelle 
discussed at a recent meeting a question of 
more than local interest. The subject under 
consideration was. Where is Lord Heathfield. 
the defender of Gibraltar, buried P Two months 
before his death he retired to a favourite seat 
of his—Castle Kalkofen, near Aix-la-Chapelle— 
and there he died, on July 6, 1790. A former 
proprietor of the estate says that he was buried 
in a dense wood, lying south-east of the SchlosB. 

But no trace exists; no stone, no monument 
marks the spot. Perhaps some English reader 
can aid the local savants in their researches ” 

It may bo added that the Politische Meritor of 
those days attributed the general’s death to the 
“excessive use of the Aix-la-Chapelle waters.” 

Under the heading of “ Social Verse ”— 
which we can hardly suppose to have been 
chosen by the author—the Forum for October 
prints a review by Mr. Swinburne of the new 
edition of Mr. F. Locker-Lanipson’s “Lyra 
Elegantiarum.” In its praise and its blame, in 
its epithets and its alliterations, it forcibly J 
recalls some of its author’s early writings. But 
was it worthy of a Balliol man to publish this 
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doggerel—even in an American magazine— 
upon an alumnus of his own college ? 

“ There was a bad poet named C- 

Whom his friends found it useless to puff: 

For the public, if dull, 

Has not quite such a skull 
As belongs to believers in 0-.” 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Full term begins at Cambridge on Tuesday 
next, October 13; the Oxford term begins at 
the end of the same week. 

On Thursday of last week Dr. Peile, master 
of Christ’s College, was admitted to the office 
of vice-chancellor at Cambridge for the current 
year. The address of Dr. Butler on resigning 
that office, which was delivered in English, 
occupies five pages in the University Reporter. 

Prof. R. C. Jehu has been selected as the 
Conservative candidate for Cambridge in the 
room of the late Mr. Raikes. The nomination, 
which is equivalent to the election, was to take 
place to-day (Saturday). Representatives of 
the physical sciences, and professoi-s of law and 
political economy, are not unknown in par¬ 
liament. ; but we beliove that this is the first 
example of the classical scholar in politics. At 
the same time, Sir George Stokes has announced 
that he will not again come forward at the 
next general election. 

Prof. Joiin F. Hales, Clark lecturer in 
English at Trinity College, Cambridge, an¬ 
nounces two courses of lectures for next year— 
on “Bacon and other Essayists,” and on 
“ Sliakspere’s Comedies.” 

The Rev. Alfred Caldecott, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge—whose little book on 
English Colonisation ami Empire is noticed in 
another column of the Academy —has been 
appointed to the vacant chair of logic and 
mental philosophy in King’s College, London, 
where it happens that he succeeds another 
J oh nian. 

Prof. Reginald Stuart Poole announces 
two courses of lectures at University College, 
London, during the current term—on “ Egyp¬ 
tian and Phoenician Archaeology.” The first 
lecture of each course is open to the public; and 
every lecture will be illustrated by a visit to 
the galleries of the British Museum. In addi¬ 
tion, Mr. F. W. Rudler, curator of the Museum 
of Practical Geology, will deliver a course of 
six lectures, on behalf of the professor, upon 
“Prehistoric Archaeology,” dealing with the 
palaeolithic and neolithic ages, the bronze 
period, and lake-dwellings. 

A course of ten lectures will be delivered at 
Queen’s College, Harley-street, on Mondays at 
noon, beginning on October 12, by Prof. 
H. F. Wilson, on “ The Fragments of the 
Greek Lyric Poets (exclusive of Pindar).” Mr. 
Fnmell’s recent edition of the Fragments will be 
used. 

Prof. William P. Dickson, of Glasgow, 
has published a pamphlet (Maclehose), criticis¬ 
ing the draft ordinance for degrees in arts issued 
by the Scottish Universities Commission. His 
chief complaint is that this draft ordinance 
authorises no less than thirty optional subjects 
of study for graduation, including such special 
departments of learning as Sanskrit and Hebrew, 
ecclesiastical history and public law. One of 
bis arguments is that no Scottish university 
but Edinburgh is in a position to give instruc¬ 
tion in many of the proposed subjects. He 
further insists upon the supreme importance of 
establishing an entrance examination, not only 
for “graduands”—we commend the word to 
Dr. Murray—but also for all public students, 
reserving to professors the right to admit 
auditores Uintum. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

TO EDWARD CLODD. 

Fkienii, in whose friendship 1 am twice well- 
starred, 

A debt not time may cancel is your due ; 

For was it not your praise that earliest drew, 

On me obscure, that chivalrous regard, 

Ev’n his, who, knowing fame’s first steep how 
hard, 

With generous lips no faltering clarion blew, 
Bidding men hearken to a lyre by few 
Heeded, nor grudge the bay to one more bard? 
Bitter the task, year by inglorious year, 

Of suitor at the world’s reluctant ear. 

One cannot sing for ever, like a bird, 

For sole delight of singing ! Him his mate 
Suffices, listening with a heart elate : 

Nor more his joy, if all the rapt hcav’n heard. 

William Watson. 


THE COMING rUHI. I SUING SEASON. 

Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co.’s 
Announcements. 

Fiction. —“ nis Sister’s Hand,” by C. J. 
Wills, in 3 vols.; “A Fatal Silence,” by 
Florence Marryat, in 3 vols. ; “ Clement 

Barnold’s Invention,” by Lionel Hawke; 
“Allan’s Wife,” by H. Itider Haggard, new 
and cheaper edition ; Additions to the 
Standard Library—“ Misadventure,” by W. E. 
Norris; “A Bom Coquette,” by the author 
of “Molly Bawn”; “Naboth’s Vineyard,” 
by the author of “An Irish Cousin ” ; 
“Just Impediment ” and “ An Evil Spirit,” by 
Richard l’ryce ; “ Nan, and other Stories,” by 
L. B. Walford ; “ Only a Shadow,” by D. 
Christie Murray and Henry Herman; “Pre¬ 
sumption of Law,” by a Lawyer and a Lndy; 
“Jack nnd Three Jills,” by F. C. Phillips; 
and “ Jaleberd’s Bumps,” by James Greenwood. 

Miscellaneous .— “Memoirs of the Prince de 
Talleyrand,” edited, with notes, by the Due de 
Broglie, of the French Academy, translated by 
Mrs. Angus Hall, vol. iv., with portraits; 
“General Craufnrd and his Light Division,” 
with many anecdotes, a paper and letters by 
Sir John Moore, and also letters from the 
Right Hon. W. Windham, the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Londonderry, Ac., edited by 
tho Rev. Alexander H. Craufnrd, with portrait; 
“ Notable Generals and their Notable Battles,” 
by Major Percy Groves, with illustrations in 
black and white by Licut.-Col. Marshman; 
“Evenings Out;” or, The Amateur Enter¬ 
tainer, by Constanco Milman ; “‘Twenty 
Minutes’ Drawing-Room Duologues, Ac.,” 
by Harriet L. Childe Pemberton ; “ Possible 
Plays for Private Players,” by Constance 
O’Brien; “The Heart of a Girl,” a Thesis; 
“ Egyptian Science,” by V. E. Johnson; “ The 
Shelley Birthday Book,” compiled and edited 
by J. R. Tutin ; and “The Bijou Byron,” in 12 
monthly volumes. 

Educational. — “Darnell’s New Series of 
Penny Copy Books,” for elementary schools, 
arranged in six parts; “ The Geography of 
Durham,” with a map; “Drawing Books for 
the Standards,” an entirely new series, in 
twelve parts; “‘Up to Date’ Arithmetic,” 
mathematical examples for school and home 
use, arranged in six parts; and “How to 
Teach Drawing—Drawing under the Education 
Code,” a practical guide for the teacher of 
drawing in elementary schools. 

Theological .— “ The Sacrifice of Praise; ” or. 
The Holy Eucharist, according to the use of 
the Church of England. Interleaved with 
Instructions and Devotions for the use of Com¬ 
municants. Together with the Litany, and 
a brief Introduction concerning the Meaning 
of the Christian Sacrifice and the Ritual 
Accessories of the Service; “ Tho Gospel Narra¬ 
tive,” a Life of Christ, collated from the 
Authorised Text of the Four Gospels, with 


Notes of all material changes in the Revised 
Version, and an Epitome and Harmony of the 
Gospels, forming together a complete narrative, 
in chronological order, of the Life and Dis¬ 
courses of Our Lord Jesus Christ, as derived 
from a synoptic view of the four Gospels, by 
Sir Rawson W. Rawson; “Messages from the 
Cross to the World,” by the Rev. E. H. Taylor; 
“Thought Seed for Holy Seasons," by the Rev. 
Robert S. Barrett; “A Further Explanation 
of the Church Catechism for the Elder Classes 
in Sunday and Day Schools, and for Confirma¬ 
tion Candidates,” by Mrs. C. D. Francis; “ Tho 
Westminster Library ” forthcoming volumes : 
“ The Prayer-book of Queen Elizabeth ” ; “ The 
Apostolic Fathers,” vols. i. and ii.; “Sermons 
and Essays on the Apostolic Age,” by Dean 
Stanley; “ The Prose Works of Bishop Ken.” 

Story Routes for the Young. —- “ Granny’s 
Wonderful Chair and its Tales of Fairy Times,” 
by Frances Browne, illustrated Math lfi coloured 
and 03 black-and-white pictures by Mrs. 
Seymour Lucas; “ Twice Four,” original stories 
by E. Nesbit, Mrs. Patchett Martin, Mrs. 
Gellie, Alice Weber, Theo. Gift, Rowe Lingston, 
Miss Edwards, Mrs. Worthington Bliss, with 
8 coloured illustrations: “Some Sweet Stories 
of Old,” Boys of Bible Story, by the Rev. 
C. J. Ridgeway, with 8 coloured illustra¬ 
tions nnd 28 black-and-white paper boards; 
“ Nobody’s Business,” by Edith Carrington, 
illustrated by Etheline E. Dell; “ A New Book 
of the Fairies,” by Beatrice Ilarraden, illus¬ 
trated by E. Lupton ; “Those Children,” by 
Helen Milman, with illustrations by Emily J. 
Harding ; “ The Children’s Casket of Favourito 
Poems for Recitation,” compiled by Annie M. 
Hone; “Burr Junior: his Struggles and 
Studies at School,” by G. Manville Fenn, illus¬ 
trated by A. W. Cooper; “ With the Green 
Jackets; or, The life and Adventures of a 
Rifleman,” by Major J. Percy Groves, with 
illustrations by Lieut.-Col. Marshman; “Fay 
Arlington,” by Anne Beale, with illustrations 
by Marcella Walker; “Changed Lots; or, 
Nobody Cares,” by Frances Armstrong, illus¬ 
trated by Annie S. Fenn ; addition to the Boys’ 
Own Favourite Library; “A Journey to the 
Centre of the Earth,” by Jules Verne, with 
53 illustrations by Rion ; addition to ihe Girls’ 
Own Favourite Library : “ Mischief Makers; 
or, The Story of Zipporah, the Jewish Maiden,” 
by M. E. Bewsher, illustrated. “ Tho Triumphs 
of Modern Engineering,” by Henry Frith, illus¬ 
trated ; “ Paul Blake ” and “ Luko Aslileigh,” 
by A. T. Elwcs, illustrated by George Du 
Maurier; “Adventures in Australia; or, The 
Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush 
and the Wilds ” ami “ Anecdotes of the Habits 
and Instincts of Animals,” by Mrs. R. Lee, 
illustrated by Harrison Weir; “Among tho 
Zulus : the Adventures of Hans Stork in South 
Africa,” by Gen. A. W. Drayson, illustrated; 
“The Young Governess,” a tale for girls, illus¬ 
trated ; new books in “ Coronot Series ”: 
“ Tarbucket and Pipeclay,” by Major J. Percy 
Groves, illustrated by J. Schonberg; “ Nimpos 
Troubles,” by Olivo Thome Miller, illustrated 
by Mary nollock and Sol. Eytingo; “True 
Stories from African History,” by W. Pimblett, 
profusely illustrated; “ True Stories from Greek 
History,” by Mrs. Alfred Pollard, fully illus¬ 
trate^ ; tho “ Old Comer Series ” : “ Ali Baba 
and the Forty Thieves,” illustrated by A. 
Chasemore; “Goody Two Shoes,” illustrated 
by W. J. Hodgson; “Jack the Giant Killer,” 
illustrated by W. J. Hodgson; the Newbery 
Toy Books: “Tho Book of Bedtime,” “The 
Book of Playtime,” “Tho Book of Daytime,” 
by M. Cook. 

Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.’s 
Announcem ents. 

“Pastoral Letters nnd Synodal Charges” 
delivered to the clergy' and laity in the dioceso 
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of Lichfield, by Dr. Maclagan, Archbishop of 
York; the first two voliiiiies of “ The National 
Churches,” edited by P. H. Ditchfield ; I. “ The 
Church in Germany,” by the Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould; II. “The Church in Spain,” by the 
Rev. Frederick Meyrick; “ A Manual for 

Sundays,” by the Rev. F. C. Woodhouse; 
“ Words for the Weary,” by Rev. G. II. Sharpe, 
with Preface by the Archbishop of York; 
“The Authority of the Church,” as set forth in 
the Book of Common Prayer, Articles, and 
Canons, by tho Rev. Dr, Morgan Dix; “ The 
Intermediate State,” an Essay upon the Rela¬ 
tion of Prayer to a Conscious and Progressive 
Life in the Intermediate State, by the Rev. 
Arthur Williamson; “The Activities of the 
Ascended Lord,” adapted by permission from 
addresses by Canon Body; " Sunday Key- 
Notes,” a little book of devotions for each 
Sunday and Saint’s Day, by M. E. Townsend; 
a large paper edition of “The Rambles of a 
Dominie,” by Francis A. Knight; “The Little 
Treasure Book,” a Selection of Poems and 
Hymns for reading and recitation, edited by 
Miss Bramston; “The Legend of Dahut, and 
other Poems,” by S. E. ; “ Heroes of Modern 
Days,” by Mrs. Herbert Percival; “ Christiana,” 
the Story of “ The Pilgrim’s Progress” (second 
part) simply told, by Helen L. Taylor; “ Geoff 
and Jim,” by Ismay Thorn; “Darton's Leading 
Strings,” with numerous illustrations by T. 
Pym, and other artists; “The Quest of Jack 
Hazelwood, by Marion Andrews; “ In Nelson’s 
Days,” by George Hewctt; also the annual 
volumes of ErinnHy War!;, Frit wily Linn a, 
('/inthrlitij', Stmtlay, Tin l‘ri':e , The Artist, 
Mothers in Council, The Yunny StamlarU Hearer, 
Ac. 


1 HR NEW ENtiLISII DICTIONARY. 

The Delegates of the Clarendon Press are to 
be congratulated on the proved success of their 
plan for accelerating the progress of the 
greatest publishing enterprise that the world 
has known. Last July appeared the first part 
of Volume III. of tho New English Dictionary, 
containing the greater portion of tho letter E, 
which had been edited independently by Mr. 
Henry Bradley, on the lines laid down by Dr. 
Murray, and with his cordial assistance. Now, 
after an interval of less than three months. Dr. 
Murray lias himself brought out another Part, 
containing a large instalment of the letter C. 
When we add that each Part consists of more 
than oOO pages, closely printed in treble 
columns, some idea may be gained of tho 
material difficulties that havo been overcome. 
Of tho quality of the work, this is not the 
occasion to speak. We must hero content our¬ 
selves with the hope that additional Parts 
will follow with similar speed, and that the 
public will thus be taught to recognise, better 
than they have done hitherto, the practical 
utility of the learning placed at their disposal. 

The following are some facts gleaned from 
Dr. Murruy’s Predatory Note. The present 
Part extends from the beginning of Cl.o- to the 
word consignor. Three-fourths of it aro 
occupied with the vast mass of words begin¬ 
ning with the Latin prefix ml-, com-, cun-, with¬ 
out, however, reaching the end of thp cou- 
words. Hence, while the earlier pages contain 
many words of Old English origin—including 
the important word “come,” which takes up 
”1$ columns, the largest space yet claimed by 
any word in the Dictionary—there follow IKK) 
pages of words exclusively Romanic, amid 
which the word “ con” and its few derivatives 
are the sole representatives of the original stock 
of our language. 

The words thus derived from Latin (directly, 
or through French) are, mainly, verbs and 
their derivatives, expressing some of the most 
important general and abstract notions in the 


language. Of those, the etymology and form- 
history offer, in general, little difficulty, though 
the exact circumstances in which the words 
entered English are not always evident. But 
the sense-history is often extremely difficult 
to trace: from the beginning, the English 
“ grip ” of many of these words has lacked 
firmness and precision, and this has led to their 
employment in an immense variety of vaguely 
defined shades of meaning and use. 

Among the class of words interesting for 
their derivation and form-history—on which 
the historical treatment has thrown new light, 
or dispelled the errors of unscientific assump¬ 
tion—are “cockatrice,” “cockney,” “dough,” 
“ clow,” and “comely.” Under “ cold ” will 
be found a table of affinities of the various 
derivatives of the Teutonic root leal, showing 
the relations of “cold,” “cool,” “chill,” 
“ akele.” Important early references are given 
for certain words that havo entered the language 
at times more or less recent—such as “ coach,” 
“ coco,” “ coffee,” “ colonel,” “ comet,” “ com¬ 
munism.” 

In no previous part of the vocabulary havo 
the current Dictionaries been found so deficient, 
or so infected with error. The great number of 
bogus or ghost words, originating in mistakes 
of many kinds and of many authors, from the 
early days of English lexicography onwards— 
which have been uncritically copied by one 
compiler from another, until, in recent com¬ 
pilations, their number has become serious- 
lias induced Dr. Murray and his coadjutors to 
pre] sire “ A List of Spurious Words Found in 
Dictionaries,” to be given at the end of tho 
work, to which list such rerhu nihili are 
relegated from the text. 

This last pieco of information is interesting, 
for more reasons than one. Not less interest¬ 
ing is it to find Dr. Murray looking forward 
thus confidently to “ tho end of the work.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


alleyn and shakspere: a warning. 


Lyme Begin, Doraet: Sept. SO, 1881. 

When trying to date some document dateable 
only by internal evidence, students desirous to 
fix a year before which the document in debate 
could not have been written often have re¬ 
course to the negative argument, that it is not 
mentioned by some writer whoso age is ascer¬ 
tained, and who must, it is thought, have 
known and noticed it had it been then in 
existence. Especially is this argument now in 
favour with critics who approach a question 
with some predetermined theory, dominant 
over their own minds, to support. But this 
line of reasoning has been always regarded 
with a certain scepticism (like the somewhat 
analogous argument from discrepant details in 
point of diction or metre), by readers free from 
that species of veiled dogmatic prejudice which 
tho Germiuis have delicately named “ ten¬ 
dency.” 

So remarkable an instance of the fallacy of 
this negative argument was given in the last 
number of the Academy (September 20), that 
I venture to refloat it from your interesting 
review of Alleyn’s Life: 


“It is worth notice that, although he was con¬ 
temporary with Siiakspere, and, like him, a 
theatrical manager, no mention of the name of tho 
great dramatist occurs in Alleyn’s diary or papers, 
except the record of the fact that he gave flvepeuce 
for a copy of Shakspere’s Sonnets.” 


Every condition for tho notice of Shaksperc 
(and the case equally meets that of those, if 
any such survive, who question his identity) 
appears to have been here fulfilled. Alleyn 
was his contemporary; he practised and lived 
by the same art; he also held theatrical pro¬ 
perty ; he must havo met or heard of Shakspere 
a thousand times. His journal is unquestion¬ 
ably authentic; it is copious, it is (I believe) 
preserved in its integrity. Yet Shakspere, as 
we see, is noticed only once, and that as sonnet- 
teer, not as dramatist. The only hint bearing 
on this strange phenomenon may be afforded 
by the fact, that Alleyn’s journal begins with 
the year after Shakspere’s death. 

It may be added that precisely similar 
instances how deceptive is the argument from 
non-notice occur perpetually, if we read the 
travels of one or two centuries baek. Con¬ 
stantly in these the buildings or the works of 
art contained in European cities most familiar 
to us are slurred over in silonce by travellers 
who fully describe other and often later monu¬ 
ments. Thus (to give one notable example), 
Goethe, if I remember right, when at Assisi 
ignores the great churches of that city, ifjth 
all their magnificent pictorial wealth, and' 
dwells only upon the fine Roman portioo still 
extant in the Piazza del Commune, as (so 
limited in truth was the poet’s often-vaunted 
taste in art) throughout his Italian journey he 
is similarly all but silent on the finest pictures 
of Venice and Florence, while the secondary 
and degenerate art of the Caracci or Guercino 
absorbs his attention. 

Your readers are too well acquainted with 
modem criticism, especially that mode which 
from Germany has passed into popularity in 
England, not to be able to name frequent 
examples <lc ynihus, hare faintta. Whether this 
age be one characterised by credulity or by 
scepticism is fairly debateable. But to those 
who accept, with satisfaction or the reverse 
the latter definition it may perhaps bo equally 
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suggested whether there is not now ample 
room for the impartial, the not unamusing, 
attitude of Sciptieus Scepltcornm. 

F. T. P. 


NOTES ON HER0(N)DAS. 

III. 

Oxford : Sept. 27, 1891. 

Mr. Hall’s suggestion of 0[ajai£si]t in T. 9 cannot 
be right, because the entire point of the context is 
that Gullis hardly ever came to town, lt.’s t! au 
0[«i» xpi>]« ivepwxous, implying that her visits, like 
those of angels, were few and far between, is not 
only very pretty, but exactly fills the gap in 
the MS. 

Nor will Mr. Hall maintain his alteration of 

I. 73 if he looks again at the line. The sense is 
perfect—“And don’t you come to me again, 
friend, with (lit. bearing) one single word of such 
talk as you’ve been talking (pySe ev roiov) : bring 
me a story that is fit for virtuous young wives.” 

1 resume my notes on the second poem. 

(30) II. 5. (MS.) .... xep e(ei Butt apov . . 
. . py . as 

Head AAA’ elsep Bdrraplv ti 

xypyvas 

which exactly tills the gaps (for ei would be 
written t). 


II. 44. py srpos re xuaos rpyat x» rams yptv 
45. ro to v Aoyou Sy rouro Aytys Kvpayi 
I suggest that this is entirely right, unless the 
unknown neut. kvsos is wrong. There is, how¬ 
ever, a masc. xuais, which has two anatomical 
senses, one of which is xuyb ; and I suggest tnat 
the neuter word may mean the bottom part or pit 
of the court (<-/. Hcsychius, "xuaipy xuBpiiv. 
xdap «”). But anyhow the sense is plain; and 

K.’s changes— t’ ixupov and ©aAijs—are needless. 
1 As for 0 yin (changed by It. to <pfj ti), I submit that 
it may be an Ionic survival of the Homeric sub- 
; junctive, <pfjat or <pyai. As for Aytys (changed by 
Sf. It. to Aijfji), it is governed by xupayr, “obtain a 
prize,” and to too \oyov Sy rauro, probably = “ as 
- regards this part of the speech forsooth.” Mr. 
.j Headlam, indeed, says that the latter words “ of 

”. course ” mean “ as the saying is.” It is true that 

rb too Abyou is found in that sense : but the toEto 
. makes a world of odds, and it would be necessary 
to construe tooto Aytys xuoayi “obtain this much 
.f 5 '- of spoil.” 

nd! (35) The clerk proceeds to recite the law: 

II. 46. lrrt]v 8’ lAelBepbs ris alxlait SooA yv 
■■ 47. fl tAxwv isrtmy. 

5% ^ ere we have another of K.’s needless changes ; 
*° ^ the MS. reads tKosv. and that is quite right, “ wit- 
‘f; tingly entice.” It does not in the least matter 
that Battaros elsewhere accuses Thales of lAaing 
Murtalc : that is comprehended in all slay. 


(36) II. C3. in Al/yyv, y Bvpy Kardjpaxrai 

6 - 1 . T 7 jr olxlys ptv rys reAtw rpiryv pioBuv, 

C5. rd uxtpBup’ birrd. Selpo, M upraAy, 

Kal ah 

Battaros has already complained (35-8) that Thales 
invaded his house with torches, and set it on lire. 
As Thales’s object seems to have been merely to 
carry off one of the inmates, no doubt this setting 
on lire was quite accidental; and of course the 
tops of the doorways through which the ravishers 
passed with their torches would be as likely to be 
injured as anything. Accordingly Battaros tells 
the judges that the door has been broken down, 
the lintels scorched (or baked). But among K.’s 
notes to the poem will be found “65. ‘AH that 
lies inside the door is open to view.’ ” What! ! ! 

In 64, moreover, the MS. gives piaBnv, and 
rightly. Battaros means that he pays the third 
part of the proiits of the house “ as rent.” K. 
says, “Battaros lives in a auvoixla.” But is it 
likely that a house of ill-fame would be a third 
part of a avvoixla, and not a separate house of 
itself ? 

(37) Tn II. 87. yv 8 (i.e.. 1)v 8 '), at the beginning 
of a line, is altered by It. to xtjv S’. This, again, 
is totally uncalled for. 

(38) II. 95. vvv SelpeB’ y K us X" M e'poili xuaov 

Spalvet 

96. xw GeaaaAbs TtV tlx* X-ypaKAys So(av. 

97. XwaxAywiiis Kin i)A dev ivBdS’ etc 

TpiKKys. 

98. vf/riKre Ayrouv d>5‘ er x°P lv ballsy. 

Another needless change. In 97 the MS. reads 
kus (accent included). That is quite right, there 
ought to be no stop after 96, and 97 = “ and how 
Aeklepios,” Ac. 

I have only begun to read the third poem, but 
have three notes on it to offer. Mf trotiim' brings 
her son lCottalos to Lampri-kos. whom she asks to 
give him a good beating. She says he is not 
content with knucklebones, he lias ruined her by 
tossing, and she can’t pay the schoolmaster when 
the 30tli of the month comes round. 

(39) III. 9. Kal TpojKas y iriKptj 

10. rbv ptaBbv alrel. 

KorraAns 

kyv rd Navvdlcou xAauaw 

11. ovk dv rax'us Ah^eie ryv y 'pyv 

iralarpyv. 

So 1!., but K. rightly divides ye pyv ( = never¬ 
theless) ; and the Athenaeum reviewer rightly gives 
all three lines to the mother. 1 hope to explain 
iralarpyv in a future letter. 

(40) The mother says that the knucklebones 

Ill. 20. Iv rj/ai tpvnys rriis re Stariois ttuvrai 

21. Kal rp kuBp 7] ypiwv y (Ki ravel 
Xpd'peaOa. 

In TI. 67 R. has changed the ts[iu]»v[!] ous opyis 
of the MS. to r. t ai’s o. Here he has, on the con¬ 
trary, changed the ryi of the MS. to ft ! But the 
MS. also reads, not ko! t>7 huBhj, but rys Aysidnv ! 
K. says he makes the correction under the belief 
that \yKv0tp was written as a gloss ; but, if anyone 
wanted to explain xbBpy, would he not explain it 
by its Attic form xv T 091 Would he be likely 
to explain it by the name of another vessel of a 
quite diifereut shape aud used for quite different 
purposes I 'The xuBpy was an earthenware cooking- 
vessel, sometimes, if not always, with two handles ; 
the AiixuBos. was an earthenware bottle, with one 
handle, aud generally, 1 fancy, a long neck, used 
for oil, wine, vinegar, Ac. 

I maintain that the MS is once more quite right. 
The mother says she finds her son’s knucklebones 
in the beUows and in the netting of the AukuSuj, 
which they use for all purposes (or to season all 
their dishes with). This netting was evidently 
inserted in the neck of the vessel either to strain 
the liquid or to stop flies from getting into it. 

(41) HI. 42. t l pev Soxels rd air\dyxva rys Kaxys 

srdaxeiv 

43. riryv YSu ptv. 

Aopxpiaxos 

kou t baos Auyos rouSe ; 

Myrponpy 

44. iAA’ b Kfpapos iras Siairep Xrpia 8\rirai t 

l would make all this part of Metrotimc’s speech, 
printing not koO, but kou, and a comma instead of 
the interrogation: “ Aud it is not so much him 


that I’m afraid for (when he’s sitting astride the 
roof, 40-41), but he smashes all the tiling.” 

I suppose we must not take the ibaipt of the MS. 
to bo another dialectal survival; and, if not, I 
suggest that rSapiKov may represent 75ai ptv .- av, 
as we have in I. 69 a ease of K miscopied for N. 

Edward W. B. Nicholson. 

B.S.—In I. 37 I prefer Mr. Headlands aar’ to 
my hot’. In I. 60 the accent on ayKa\t(n in the 
MS. shows that someone took the first two letter^ 
to =&y, i.e. ava, as U. docs: but 1 still prefer my 
own view. In II. 77 I ought to have accented Af^ 

■Wadliam College, Oxford: Oct. 5, ISM. 

In the third poem of lferodas a mother is eom- 
plaiuing to the schoolmaster of the conduct of her 
boy. I give the Greek just as it stands in the 
Museum text: 

5. tK ptv TaAoieijl ryv artyyv rtwopOyatv 
XahKtrSa trat^aiv kvi yap ovS aircpstvaiv 
at aarpiy&Xai Aaprpiaitt auprpopys 8 7107] 
appal «7ri pe£ov kou pev y Oupy KIT at 
rov ypappariareai xat rpiyxus y srinpy 

X0. rov ptaOov atrt Kyv ra NaeraKou KAuuaaj 

ovk av raxean Ay(te ryv ye pyv (or ryv y epyr ) 
rcuarpyv 

okou rrep oiKiCovatv or re wpovviKot 
Koi Spyirerai aafp oi5e xyrepon 5i{ai. 

This is chaos, and Dr. Kutherford’s treatment of 
it is no assistance. O 11 1. 7 he writes: “If the 
reading is sound, this must mean ‘ it becomes of 
greater importance where,’ Ac. Boys were sent to 
the ypappanarys when they were about seven years 
old.” He gives Kyv ra NowdKau . . waiarpyv to tile 
boy, reading ryv y ipyv, and taking valor pyv to 
mean “ gambling”: and he supposes the mother 
to resume at Snouwep in 1 . 12 . It is to be regretted 
that he has not written notes on the uses of k. r, 
pev, Ayyeiv, and oiki (etv which his text aud com¬ 
ment seem to imply. But the change of a single 
letter in the Greek will bring order out of chaos. 
The mother speaks throughout— 

avprpophs S’ ijSy 

ip pa (7,1 pt^uv’ h uv pev y Gvpy nurai 
roijypappartariw Kat rpiyxits y xtKpy 
rbv piadbv airei, Kyv rci NavrdAuv Kbavaai, 

0 uK Sv raxtais Ae^ete. r-fjv ye ayy Ttatarpyv 
aKouirtp uiKt(ouatv ot re rrpotjviKoi 
Xoi Spyirerai, aarp’ olSe xyripip Stlui . 

— i.e., he is going from bad to worse. He does not 
know the way to school, but he can guide anybody 
to the place where street-porters and runaway 
slaves plant or lodge their gaming-table. I am 
not sure that o!kI£ouoi is right, naiarpy is formed 
like bpxyarpa, KoAopfiyBpa, pdnrpa, &c., and is SO 
used again in 1. 64, *pbs Se rbv iralarpyv . . rpoiremv. 
In 1. 7 at aarpayaAar is a diflicillty, for ai y’ da - 
rpaydAat would give us an anapaest in the second 
foot. 

The mother proceeds: 

ki] pev TaAaoa 5 f At os yv eyai Kapvto 

15. nypoua eKaarov pyvos oprpavy Kirat 

irpo rys x<*P e wys to u eirr rotxov tppivos 
Kyv pyxor auryv otov ArSyv ffAtipas 
ypatpyt pev oubtv KaAov Ak S oAyv frjayt 
ai SopeuAiSes Se vat iraprorepai aoAAov 

20. ev rytat tpvayis rots re Siktuois xeivrai 

rys AyeuBou ypewv ti, 1 tn xavn xpaipeada. 

Ilr. liutherford puts a comma after piv in 18, 
but leaves the Greek of 17-18 unchanged: 19-21 
he changes in an astonishing way, and yet leaves 
us with the rox tnhrli xapai. Probably’ Herodas wrote 
somewhat as follows: 

Xh pev rdAaiva SiAros, 71V tyib Kdpvw 
KTtpr.ia' eKoarou pyiits, dprpati) He rat 
irpb rys x a P f vvys rau ivl roixav tppivos ; 

Kfjv pyxer’ auryv oTov ’AtSyv ffAttplj, 
ypdtf/ei plv oiiStv KaAbv ix S’ oAyv £vast • 
ai SopKctSfs 5c 7c Atnopurepat sroAAbv 
iv rijat rpvays rrirs re Siktuois Ktlvrai 
rys AyKvOuu ypewv rij ixl xavri xpdpeaBa. 

The tablet on which lie does his lessons is thrown 
out of the way under the bed, or, if he can be 
brought, to look at the hateful thing, he will scrape 
oil all the wax instead of writing something in a 
nice hand ; but fils dice are joilidlyiug about all 
0 'jer ; tfiiyjijagft, (ind more shiny with use 


(31) II 13. (MS.). . . . ys . ea raura r ... au 

Svvros 

I find that both Mr. Hall and Mr. Headlam have 
anticipated me in fiUiug up [uAl]-u/, but I may 
point out that the conjecture is virtuaUy proved 
by Kal raura vuxrbs in 25. 

This seems the place where we ought to have 
some mention of the burning of which Battaros 
afterwards complains ; and I suggest that the line 
began with Kljxpyae. followed by a nent. pi. in ea. 
such aa Bpina, which last is probably not the 
exact word. 

(32) II. 14. (MS.) ... x* xhaivav. Possibly the 
defective word is evpyxe, but K. supposes only 
three letters to be missing. 

(33) In II. 18 K. has not scon that rvpou should 
he Tupou ; this is shown by the word forming the 
fourth foot, for rupbs, “ cheese,” has 6. K. does 
not print the mutilated linos 5-20 at all. 

(34) Battaros, in tho course of his speech, asks 
that the water-clock may be stopped while the 
clerk recites the law on which the prosecution 
relies, for he is afraid the clerk may mumble it to his 
own toes, and that this part of his speech may reach 
only the carjiel, aud not the ears of the judges. He 
means that in that case it would not be fair that 
the time taken up by the recital should be deducted 
from the time aHotted to his own speech. The 
words I have italicized are expressed as follows in 
the MS. : 
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than the common oil-lla.sk. Here again T doubt 
whether 1 have got the words exactly right, but 
they must be something very much like this. 

There is no good reason for giving 11. 3-1-30 to 
the schoolmaster, as Hr. Rutherford does, and still 
less for making him interject kov t6(toi kiryos rovSt 
as a question at -13. The mother says she is horri¬ 
fied at seeing the boy on thereof : ko!> r6<ros koyui 
TovSe, a AX’ b Ktpafius k.t.a., “and it isn’t that 1 
care so much about him : it’s the tiles that he 
breaks and i have to pay for.’’ 

in 1. TO, 83 tw ti* fts TTjr x*W a vpb X°^h Brtlai 
Dr. Rutherford reads irplv x o ^he ; but surely 
this gives u» a wrong sense. Perhaps rpiv x°xi\v 
i>v fai. 

In 7-1, A\X* ( 7s irm-7j/>ov, KArraA*, uhrrf Kai irJpvas 
ovSeis o’ iwaiyfaatv, read for xat. The first two 
lines of the poem would bo made neater by the 
omission of tc, which may easily be due to error. 
In 58, p y A aaaov avico Myrpnrtpy e-rei *xeo, it seems 
likely that Aaaaov should be puaaov, for the school¬ 
master appears to interrupt at this point; but the 
reading of 5(1-59 is uncertain throughout. 

I add a few notes on the otlu r poems. 

In 2.28, bv ixpyr ^brbv should be altered, not to 
t>v (or rbv) avrbv ixpV v t blit to bv "Xpr\v ptv avrbv, 
piv being answered by vvv be in 81, and avniv 
governed by the elbora which Mr. Nicholson has 
seen to be contained in 29. 

In 4, 85-8, the MS. is imperfect: 

rbv BaTdA^s ")bp rovrov oi>x bpys, Kvvvo?. 

3kccs 0.0 . avbptavra rys Mvrreco ; 

ti /xtj r is avryv elbe BarctAiji', 0A(if/a% 
is tovto rb ei/aivtapa py ... 77s beiadw. 

I suggest very doubtfully onus •Keirolyr, and py 
ere'pys belaOu. Dr. Ruth* rfonl <poavys. 

4, 78-4 (of Apelles) ovb* 4pe?s “ Ktivot 

wvOpwwos ct' ptv tlbev ci/ 5’ dnypvyQyP 

Dr. Rutherford says in a note: “ It is easy to 
see that in place of unypvyOy we require a term 
meaning ‘represented.’ ‘depicted.’” But could 
tv piv, ev be be used in this way for seeing one 
thing and representing another r The meaning is 
that he did not see one thing and fail to see 
another. Ilia hands were true it -xavra ^pdppaia, 
as the speaker has just said. ticypiyOy in a pas¬ 
sive sense, though very questionable, may be right 
<“ another thing was denied him ”): if not, what 
we want is a word bearing the general sense of ouk 
tlbev, such, c.y.y as aneKi>V(pOy. 

In 5, 18, <peo ?t (tu should be Qtpeis av ; “are you 
bringing” the rope of 1. 11. 

Poem 6 begins thus: 

KaOyao Myrpoi ryi yvvaitaas es bi<ppov 
avaara 6 eia[a^] xavra bet pe xpoaramv 
avryv av 5 ovbev av raAaiva xoiyaais 
avry ano aavrys pa AiOos ns ov boo Ay 

5 . tv ryi oiKiyi tit. 

Dr. Rutherford reads : 

KaOyao Myrpo? • ry ywaixytov blcppov * 
dvaaraQelaav xdvra k tA. 

But from the editor’s note another reading is all 
but certain. lie writes “apparently the scribe 
began to write yvvaiKibos, but altered the word 
before reaching the last letter, as the last two 
letters of ywauaas are written over 5o.” The lady 
addresses first her visitor, then her slave-girl: 
KaOyao Myrpoi* ry yvvainl bbs blcppov 
avaaraOeiaa • xdvra 5ci pe xpoararreiv 
avrijv • av 8’ k.t.A. 

The beginning of Theocritus’ fifteenth poem is 
exactly similar with its opy bi<ppov, Ei/vda, avrfj. 
€f. also the beginning of the first of these poems 
of ilerodas, where Dr. Rutherford translates 
arpexl/ov ti, bovAy in 1. 8, “take yourself oif” : the 
real meaning seems to be “ turn round a seat” for 
the visitor. In the fifth line here Dr. Rutherford 
inserts pev before eit, which is likely enough to be 
right : but avaaraOeiaa and Ai 60 s suggest the 
possibility of neTa’ for Ktiaai in the place of *h. 

Heujjekt Ri< hards. 


King’s College, Cambridge: Oct. 2. lWil. 

I* 13. [ofa] S’ dypios \eipwv 

&vbpas polpa], Kovbe eit otOtv 
[ri> /ucAAdi^] ypt[wv\, Horaros yap avfipwxots 
[ alwv ] 


57. TACTPA . . XI are the relies of TAcnAArxN: 
inupyve 

ra awAdyxv' cg[o.’Ti] k. a. 

61. KdT’ r Or perhaps OIA is for 01A i.c Oela 
74. bs [ju!?] 

11. 5. [aAA* cl]»cg c£ci Barrapov [Ka-]77^[urr]a5 
14. [d»cv]0c [pdxQ^uv, &vbpe s, xA a ‘*' a *' 

Cf. 21. 

17. \jjrey\ovaa 

19. $v yap ovff oi/rot nvpovt 

[SuvaTbj aAi7]0cii' o(it‘ iyb iraAiv 
28. ttv xpyv, eavrbv vans eari nan toiou 
wyAov ire<pvpyT eibdr us iyu (wetv, . . 

Cf. V. 78 

71. py py iKerevoc rpdsae Movaewv, Adprrptane (?) 
72 b B 7 >[a] 7 x oJ ^ Of* Laetant. ad Stat. Thcb. 

viii. ; 198, etc. 

79. Stet Zpyv. 

97. at [wdri/ijai 
IV. 46. bp^icov], 

VI. 10. or* iorl 

VII. 18. ry\v KoViV (5’) dtro^yau. 

19. [o- ja/xflaAouxr?*'- 

22 . bpyd* '6-nws wenyye [xaAwcois ^A]«ii$ • 
i£yriyrat ixura, k[ou to pev *aA]wy 
to 5’ ov\l Ka Aa>j, aAAa ‘nd\vr' ex*i icaAwjf. 
88 . ra O' tpa. 

•)0. t[o]ut* f)v [**»;] vptv a[»'5jai'»7. 

69. eirovro [ip*7s\ ydp, oO at prjbtov (or gr/8/o>«). 
96. For AlcAEOtEn, read AKAEncEn : 

tear 4 k pev ypeuv ujcAeoSr, 4u>, irpy^ets. 

. 102. bapftKovs 1 take to bc^ a gloss on x^ v(r<ou -• 
105. (p f p * ei/Aa0ov [et/] rwv . . . .] boivui 

Kai lavra <col TaPr’ f&AAa »cVrc] baptnwv 
enyrt Myrpaui T7)rt6[c. K. wevrt 5a/-]*i[«ar] 
[c?]*'ai 7 d p' tAaaai aa\p0aA'. .] 

109. AiOtvov is Oeovs dt'a[<r]T^[»'oi]. 

112 . «<[»*o 7 t]. 

126. 8ouA[/5’]? 

Walter Hkvdlam. 


6t. John’s School, J/.\ttherliead : Sept. 3 <>, 1S;U. 
III. ‘2B. awply 1 take to mean “carelessness” 
(u-&pa, cf. Suid awfiu). 

34. ‘'AttoAAoi' apyev-* “ Ap. god of vacations,” 
rather than R. and K.’s text, aypev. 

■19. ware pyb* bSbvT* aKivyrfiv. keeping MS. 
dbiivr’. and changing -crai to -reiv. 
Tr. “ so tl»at, not a tooth is idle.” 

A. E. Crawley. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Si nuav, Oet. 11, 7 p.m. Ethical: “Signs and Wonders,” by 
Mr. J. II. Muirhead. 

Monday, Oct. 12, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: Demonstration, 
“The Iicad and Face,” I., by Prof. W. Anderson. 

8.30 p.m. Library Association : “ Critical Analysis 
of the Association’s Wok," by Mr. J. D. Brown ; “Can 
Mudie help the Public Libraries ! ” by Mr. J. Y. M. 
MacAlister. 

Till usoay. Oet. 16, 8 p m. Royal Academy : Demonstration, 
“The Head and Face,” II., by Prof. W. Anderson, 


SCIENCE. 

MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 

The American Journal cf Mathematics. Yol. 
XIII. Nos. 3. 4. (Baltimore: Joluis Hopkins 
Press.) The earlier number opens with a third 
memoir on “ A New Theory of Symmetric 
Functions,” by Major MaeMahou (pp. 193-234), 
in which the author carries on the development 
of the theory of separations. The theory is 
here brought up to the point where modes of 
calculating tables of separations may be 
advantageously discussed. Sections 8 and 9 
(the numbering is continuous from the previous 
memoirs) lay down the fundamental laws of 
operation which in sections 10 to 12 are applied 
to the deduction of some comprehensive 
theorems of algebraic symmetry. Section 13 is 
concerned with the multiplication of symmetric 
functions; and the closing section (14) com¬ 
mences the application of the operators to the 
functions which appear in a table of separations, 
and establishes the t heoroin which is preliminary 
to further researches “which may possibly 
appear in a future number." It should be 


stated that the main result of this memoir was 
communicated verbally at the February meeting 
of the London Mathematical Society (1889), and 
the memoir finished in April of the same year. 
The next memoir is entitled " Remarque an sujt;t 
du theori-me d’Euclide sur l’infinite du nombrn 
des nombres premiers,’’ by M. J. Perott. This 
is in continuation (beginning with section ii.) of 
a previous paper, and extends from p. 235 to 
p. 308 (in No. 4). All but the last short 
section seems to have been written before the 
publication of M. Lipseliitz’s article in the 
■Journal fHr Mathematil; (Band cv.). Prof. Karl 
Pearson publishes here his remarks on “ Ether 
Squirts,” being an attempt to specialise the 
form of ether motion which forms an atom in a 
theory propounded in former papers (pp. 309- 
302). The three papers alluded to appeared in 
tlie Transactions of the Cambri Ige Philosophical 
Society (vol. xiv.). and the Broceedinijs of the 
London Mathematical Society (vol. xx. ( p. 38 
and p. 297). Many, if not all, of the results of 
this paper were laid before the Mathematical 
Society in February, 1890. The author abstracts 
bis results thus; 

“ I have developed the results which tlow from 
supposing the ultimate atom to be a sphere 
pulsating in a perfect fluid. I have shown that 
this hypothesis is not without suggestion for the 
phenomena of chemical affinity, cohesion, and 
spectrum analysis in the first paper ; that it can be 
applied to explain dispersion and other optical 
phenomena, as well as certain electrical and 
magnetic phenomena in the second paper; while 
the fact that it leads to generalised elastic equa¬ 
tions is developed in the third paper. In the 
present memoir 1 have endeavoured to show that 
all these results still hold good if the pulsating 
sphere lie replaced by an ether squirt which resists 
variations iu its rate of ilow. From whence the 
ether flows, and why its ilow resists variations, are 
problems which, us they fait outside the range of 
physics, 1 leave to the metaphysicians to settle. 
The ether squirt as a model dynamic system for the 
atom seems at any rate to possess the property of 
simplicity. But the action of one group of ether 
squirts upon a second group loads to equations, the 
complexity of which scorns quite capable of 
paralleling any intricacy of actual nature. The 
muiu portion of the paper is devoted to the investi¬ 
gation of inter-atomic and inter-molecular forces, 
and brings out the striking iniluence in producing 
cohesion of ‘kin-atoms’ iu different molecules. 
The law of gravitation and the theory of the 
potential are shown to be more intelligible on the 
ether squirt theory than on that of the pulsating 
sphere as developed in my first paper.” 

The closing papers of the volume are on “ The 
Matrix which represents a Vector,” by C. H. 
Chapman (pp. 303-380), and “ sur uneforme 
nouvelle de l’equation modulaire du huitieme 
degre,” by Signor Brioschi (pp. 381-386). 


A Treatise on Plane Triijonometry. By E. W. 
nobson. (Cambridge: University Press.) Mr. 
Hobson’s necessarily brief sketch, in bis Ency¬ 
clopaedia Ilritannica article, had whetted our 
curiosity, and we were on the look-out for a 
novel treatment of even the well-worn subject 
trigonometry at his hands. The expectation 
has not been falsified. We have had occasion 
to examine many Trigonometries, large and 
small, in the course of the last few years, and 
we can say that the perusal of no one work has 
interested us so much as this. The touch of a 
master hand is visible throughout, and there 
can be few students who will not derive some 
fresh ideas from this exhaustive treatise. The 
work is not at all intended for junior students, 
but is just what is wanted for the final revision 
for the Senate House aud college examinations. 
In fact, the author hopes that his book “ will 
assist in informing and training students of 
mathematics who arc intending to proceed 
considerably further in the study of analysis.” 
The treatment of the circular functions is 
founded upon the definitions employed by De 
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Morgan in his Double Alyebra and Triijnna- 
metry. This seems to afford the readiest way 
for arriving at proofs that are perfectly general, 
Bince they apply to angles of all magnitudes. 
Then the sine and cosine formulae of the sum 
of two or more angles, and the addition and 
subtraction formulae, are easily obtained by 
the method of projection. A collection of 
“various theorems” is given in chapter vii. 
This will be a most useful one for intending 
candidates for scholarships. It consists of 
numerous identities and transformations, 
examples in solution of equations mul 
eliminations, in maxima and minima, and 
in what Dr. Wolstenholme has called 
Porismatic Systems of Equations. The 
student will not find an account of the theory 
of logarithms of numbers, as this is generally 
given in works on Algebra, but he will find a 
fullaccountof theconstrnction of trigonometrical 
tables. No space also is devoted to an account 
of the modem geometry of the triangle, but the 
ordinary properties of triangles and quadri¬ 
laterals are adequately discussed. The last six 
chapters (xiii.-xviii.) contain an exposition of 
the first principles of the theory of complex 
quantities, and may be studied in connexion 
with Prof. Chrystal’s treatment of them in his 
AIye bra. All this last part is most satisfactory. 
Prof. Chrystal has lately remarked upon the 
unsoundness of the demonstrations given of the 
resolution of sin. 0 and cos. 6 into factors in the 
works of Todhunter, Lock, and Johnson, and 
has said that, to his knowledge, Mr. Hobson's 
Jincyclojiaedia Itritunnira article is “ the only 
separate English treatise where a sound proof 
can bo found.” Mr. Hobson has availed bim- 
Belf of the researches of Cauchy, Abel, Gauss, 
and others, and placed “ the theory of infinite 
series and products, where real or complex 
quantities are involved, on a firm scientific 
basis.” There are a great number of vuried 
examples, and many recent German, French, 
and other memoirs have been drawn upon. A 
few trivial errors have mot our eye. The only 
thing lacking is a careful index, which would 
assist the student in more readily finding out 
what he wants than he can at present do with 
the aid of the “ Contents,” though that is full. 

Loyarilhmic Tallis. By Prof. G. W. Jones. 
(Ithaca, New York.) This is the third edition 
of a handy set of tables. It contains in a 
compact form the logarithms of numbers; the 
natural and logarithmic trigonometric func¬ 
tions ; a six-place table of Napierian logarithms 
for the numbers 1-10791; meridional parts; 
table of useful constants, with their logarithms 
and Gaussian logarithms. A carefully drawn - 
up explanation of the tables forms an Appendix 
to the work. Mr. Jones is the joint author, 
with Profs. Wait and Oliver, of Cornell Uni¬ 
versity, of a work an Algebra, which has been 
previously noticed in the Academy. The same 
trio have compiled an excellent treatise on 
trigonometry, and are preparing a drill book 
in algebra, which is to be an abridgment of the 
above-named larger work, specially adapted to 
the work of preparatory schools. They are 
also writing a treatise on projective geometry. 
A curious feature about these publications is 
that the writers themselves own the copyright 
and the plates of their books, and have the 
books manufactured at their own cost, so that 
they are in effect their own publishers, and can 
set such prices and make such terms as they 
please with their fellow-teachers. The speci¬ 
mens before us compare favourably, as to get- 
up and printing, with similar works. 

The Number System of AUjebra treateil Theoreti¬ 
cally ami Historically. By H. B. Fine. 
(Boston, U. 8. : Leach, Shewed A Sanborn.) 
With no high claims to originulity, this is a 
very interesting and careful account drawn 
from such sources as Peacock, Grassmann, 


Henkel, Weierstrass, Cantor, and Thonuo. 
References are also given to quite recent papers 
(p. 131). The original idea of thewriterwas to 
givo, in the historical portion, only a brief 
account of the origin and history of the artificial 
numbers. “ But I cannot bring myself to 
ignore primitive counting and the development 
of numeral notation.” And then he was led to 
write a resume of the history of the most 
important parts of elementary arithmetic and 
algebra. The little work is a worthy addition 
to the now numerous list of handbooks by 
American mathematicians. After a careful 
perusal we have noted only two slight typo¬ 
graphical errors. 

Solutions of the Examjiles in Charles Smith's 
Elementary Alyebra. By A. G. Cracknell. 
(Macmillans.) The fact that this work has 
had the benefit of Mr. Smith’s revision is .suffi¬ 
cient to commend it to all admirers of his 
exceedingly able text-book. The solutions them¬ 
selves are as clear and full as any teacher (or 
student) could require. Mr. Cracknell lias 
aimed at presenting the solutions so as to 
accord with the student’s knowledge of 
formulae and theorems at the stago to which he 
has attained. This is, of course, a good 
feature. 


t'() ll llESl 'ONDEN t E. 

THE OUPTA-VALABIII EJtA. 

22, .Scion riace, Edinburgh : Sept. 21, 1S1H. 

Some considerable time ago. my friend Prof. G. 
Bidder communicated to me his conviction that 
the Gupta era commenced from the uhhishd.a 
or coronation of Chamlrugupta I., with an out¬ 
line of the argument leading to this conclusion. 
In his essay Die iiuliseheii Insehrifh n mid das 
Alter der iiuliseheii Kunstjiorsie, he has staled 
his dissent from Mr. Fleet’s theory of the 
origin of the era, and that it dates from the 
accession of Chnndragupta I. In a paper in 
the Vienna Oriental Journal, Prof. Bidder now 
gives the details of the argument by which he 
substantiates this position against the objections 
of Mr. Fleet. 

Mr. Fleet’s views may be summarised in 
these particulars: (1) The name of the Guptas 
is not distinctly connected with the era till the 
time of Al-Beriini in the eleventh century; 
(2) the era is not of astronomical origin, but 
must be connected with some historical event 
in 320 a.d. ; (3) this event cannot have been 
the coronation of a Yalabhi prince, for they 
were mere feudatories till about (510 a.d. ; 
(4) nor of the first Gupta prince, for Sri Gupta 
and his son were simple Maharajas and feuda¬ 
tories ; (5) Chandragnpta I. became an inde¬ 
pendent king; but, as Chandragupta II. was 
on the throne in the 91th or doth year of the 
era, and Kumaragupta till the 130th—"an 
average of thirty-two years for four successive 
reigns of Hindu fathers and sons, seems from 
every point of view an impossibility. And this 
prevents our making the Gupta era run from 
the commencement of the reign of Chandra¬ 
gupta I.” ; (0) as we know of no event in 
Indian history occurring in 320 a.d., we must 
look for its origin elsewhere; and (7), such an 
era is found among the Lichchhavis in Nepal. 
This tribe conquered Nopal about 330 a.d., and 
the era may refer to that conquest or to the 
establishment of a Lichchhavi monarchy. 
Chandragupta I. married a Lichchhavi princess, 
and Nepal was one of the countries paying 
tribute to Samudragupta, the son of this prin¬ 
cess : hence it may have come to be adopted 
thence. 

Prof. Bidder shows that, even were all the five 
dates from Nepalese inscriptions on which Mr. 
Fleet relies for his conclusion interpreted cor¬ 
rectly, it would oidy show that this era was 
used in Nepal from the seventh to theninth cen¬ 
tury A.D. —uotthatit was of Lichchhavi origin, or 


used there in the time of the early Guptas. 
But three of the five dates are not proved to be 
Gupta dates, and two of them at least (of 
Manadcva) must clearly belong to a much earlier 
epoch. Then, as Samudragupta made Nepal 
tributary to himself before 82 of the Gupta era, 
it is natural to infer that the Lichchhavi princes 
there adopted this era, just as at a later date 
the Nepal kings adopted the Harsha era on 
beingsubdued by Sn Ilarsha. Prof. Biihler next 
shows that Mr. Fleet’s first position is not 
tenable, as both the Morbi copper-plate and 
Skandagupta’s Girnar inscription prove that 
the era was called that “ of the Guptas.” And 
to the fifth point in the argument, Prof. Biihler 
opposes the fact that, in the Chaulukya dynasty 
of Gujarat, wo have four generations, from 
Bhima I. V. (Sa m. 1078) to the death of Kumara- 
pala, V. (Sam. 1229), covering a period of 151 
years ; and, in the eastern Chalukya dynasty, 
we have four generations in succession, from 
Vishiravardhana III. to Vijayaditya II., reign¬ 
ing 13 b or perhaps 139 years. The objection, 
therefore, to the Gupta sovereigns, Chandra¬ 
gupta I., Samudragupta, Chandragupta II., 
and Kumaragupta, in four successive genera¬ 
tions, reigning for fully 130 years, is not valid. 

From these results it is argued that the era 
styled—even in the time of the third ruler 
—that “ of the Guptas ” must have been 
established by a Gupta king, and the first 
Mahariijadhiraja of the dynasty—viz., Chandra¬ 
gupta I. He married Kumaradcvi, the daughter 
of the powerful Lichchhavi king; and the 
Lichchavis ruled before the conquest of Nepal, 
and possibly also to a later period, at Pushpupura 
or Pa/aliputra. It. was possibly this marriage 
that led to Chandragupta s becoming an inde¬ 
pendent king, either by peaceful succession to 
his father-in-law or by siq icrseding his brothers- 
in-law. That Patali] mtra was the Gupta 
capital and not Kanauj—ns Mr. Floet assumes 
—is shown by Prof. Buhler from the Udayagiri 
cave inscription, where Virasena, the minister 
of foreign affairs to Chandragupta II., is 
described as “an inhabitant of l’a/aliputra,” 
and the natural inference from this is that this 
city was the capital of the empire. Mr.-V. A. 
Smith [t'uinaye of the <iii/ita Dynasty) had 
already come to the same conclusion ; and Prof. 
Buliler regards Kusumapura, where, according 
to his inscription, Samudragupta “ took his 
pleasure,” as only another name for Putaliputra. 

That the era also, in later times, received 
the name of Vatubhi-Sa.mva.t, Prof. Buhler 
believes to be owing to the legend, current in 
Gujarat, thatValablii was destroyed in Vikrama- 
Samvat 37.7, the epoch of the Gupta era—the 
history of its origin and introduction into 
Gujarat having been completely forgotten long 
before this title was applied to it. 

Lastly, Prof. Biihler is inclined to reject Mr. 
Fleet’s epoch of A.D. .319-20, and to accept the 
year 318-19 as the true beginning of the 
Gupta era. 

Such are the main outlines of Prof. Bidder's 
argument, which will probably be generally 
accepted as conclusive. It is another step in 
the steady progress which Indian research has 
been making, especially during the last twenty 
years, based on a more accurate and extended 
study both of inscriptions and literary records, 
brought within reach of scholars by the collec¬ 
tion of mechanical impressions of epigraphs and 
by the Government search for Sanskrit MSS., 
in which Prof. Biihler took so active a part. 

Jas. Bthoess. 


Dir I DO LO( 1 1’ NOTES. 

Mn. W. M. Fundeus Petrie’s second paper 
before the Oriental Congress, which has not 
hitherto been published, on "The Importance of 
Epigraphy in Egyptian Research,” will appear 
in the next number of the / 2 isiatie tjaarlerly 
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FINE ART. 

THE PRE-RAPHA ELITE LOAN COLLEC¬ 
TION AT BIRMINGHAM. 

The Museum mid Gallery of the city of 
Birmingham already contain many interesting 
objects of art in their permanent collection, 
notably the fine series of landscapes by David 
Cox, bequeathed by the late Mr. J. N. Nettle- 
fold, and various works by Miiller, Dawson, 
Etty, Henry Moore, and Leighton ; and the 
directors have now brought together a particu¬ 
larly interesting loan exhibition, illustrative of 
the rise and progress of pie-Baphaelitism, 
which is supplemented by several important 
productions of the school, acquired during 
recent years by tlx; Purchase Committee. 

The works of individual pre-Itaphaelite 
masters have on various occasions been brought 
before the public with greater completeness than 
in the present collection—the works of Bossetti 
at the Boyal Academy and the Burlington Club, 
those of Mr. Holman Hunt at the Fine Arts 
Society, those of Sir John Millais at the Fine 
Arts Society and the Grosvenor, those of Mr. 
Burno Jones in a previous exhibition at the 
Birmingham Gallery—but, with the exception 
of the Manchester International Exhibition of 
1887, this is the most comprehensive view of 
the movement and its productions that has yet 
been presented to the public. 

Mr. Ford Madox Brown is the painter whose 
work is most largely represented in this exhi¬ 
bition, some fourteen of his pictures appearing 
on the walls to our left as wo enter the gallery, 
grouped round “The Last of England,” 
permanently acquired last year -one of the few 
paintings in which the more strenuous moments 
of modern life have been treated with pictorial 
dignity and impressiveness, “The Entomb¬ 
ment ” and “ Jesus washes Peter’s Feet ” may 
be accepted as thoroughly representative of the 
religious art of this painter, works full of 
individuality and earnestness. In the former 
wo may note the beauty and extreme purity of 
the fijee of Mary Magdalene seen in profile to 
the left, and observe the little accessory 
touches by means of which the painter has 
deepened the pathos of the scene—the broken 
tendril of vine that trails over the face of the 
rock-hewn sepulchre, the palm branch, trodden 
under foot now and draggled in the dust, and 
the action of the mother to the right, who 
gently turns the child’s head that it may look 
at the pale countenance that is being borne 
past, still in the peace of death. Near these 
hang the great painting of “ Borneo and 
Juliet,” one of Mr. Madox Brown’s master¬ 
pieces, remarkable for its powerful expression, 
in face and figure, of the utmost intensity of 
passionate feeling, and, technically, as a learned 
study in varying tones of red, and for its vivid 
rendering of the awakening colour and 
brilliancy in a morning sky. But the most 
harmonious and perfect of the works by Mr. 
Madox Brown now shown is undoubtedly his 
“ Cordelia's Portion.” a picture possessing 
all that weird and fascinating strangeness which 
is one of the most characteristic notes of its 
painter, combined with a treatment that is 
vividly'imaginative and deeply diamatic. The 
grand seated figure of the white-bearded Lear 
is perhaps the very' noblest that the painter has 
produced; the impersonations of the various 
characters, and very especially of Goneril and 
Began, are at once original and convincing; 
the colouring of the whole is marvellously rich 
and glowing. “ The Coat of Many Colours,” 
originally one of the illustrations of “Dalziel’s 
Bible,” is a loss perfect work, erring a little 
on the side of undue grotesqueness. The 
“ Cromwell Dictating to his Secretaries, Milton 
and Marvel,” has more than needful uncouth¬ 
ness in the figure and attitude of the Protector; 


but that of Milton, seated in front of an organ, 
whose carved and gilded decorations crown him 
us with a wreath of poet’s laurel, is a high 
success, full of refinement and dignity. 

The examples of Mr. Holman Hunt are 
headed by the noble “Scene from the Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” painted before 1851, 
and showing a wealth of exquisite detail and a 
dramatic expressiveness such as the painter has 
never excelled. Near it bang the the pathetic 
“ Scapegoat,” of 1 SAG, and the smaller version 
of “ The Shadow of the Cross” ; while on the 
right wall is the impressive “ Isabella and the 
Pot of Basil,” with its dark-eyed lady clad in a 
thin white robe which has grown “a very 
opal” in the cool blueness of its shadows, and 
the warmth of its lights where the rosy skin 
makes itself felt beneath its delicate texture. 
One other example of Mr. Hunt’s art cannot be 
passed without remark—“The Strayed Sheep,” 
in many ways the most remarkable example of 
“ landscape with figures ” produced in our 
own or any other century. The rendering of 
the rocky cliffs of the further middle-distance, 
and of their grassy' tops, in their clear defini¬ 
tion of detail combined with a due feeling of 
distance, and in their truth of relation to the 
sky behind them and to the sheep in front, is 
one of the most wonderful passages of painting 
with which we are acquainted. On the opposite 
wall hangs a somewhat similar effect of clear 
sunlight, excellently painted, though with 
power far short of this, by another of the pre- 
Baphaelites, or rather by' an artist to some 
extent associated with the movement—the well- 
known “ Stonebreaker ” of Mr. John Brett. 

The exhibition enables us to trace the art of 
Sir John Millais from its first to at least the 
beginning of its final phase. “ The Baptism of 
Guthrun the Dane ” is a work of his earliest 
youth, consonant with the art of the time, a 
work strictly academic in conception and execu¬ 
tion, its figures relieved in the manner of the 
time against shadows of conventional brown. 
In “ Mariana,” of 1851, however, we have as 
typical a specimen as could have been selected 
of the quaintness and the intensity of his pre- 
BapbaeUte period, of which progressive 
examples are also shown in “ The Proscribed 
ltoyalist,” of two years later, in the noble 
full-length of Mr. Buskin, 1858, standing amid 
the rocks and torrent of Glenfinlas, in the 
“ pure crude fact ” of “ The Blind Girl,” of 1856, 
and in the solemn “ Valeof Best” of 1858 ; while 
“The Widow’s Mite,” dating from 1869, which 
forms part of the Birmingham permanent col¬ 
lection, more than hints at the breadth and 
power of the artist’s last period, with its 
splendidly delicate and powerful flesh-painting, 
to which every accessory is unhesitatingly sub¬ 
ordinated. 

Of the earliest puristic period of Bossetti’s 
art, the period that produced the “ Girlhood of 
Mary Virgin” and “The Annunciation,” in 
the National Gallery', there are no examples in 
the present exhibition; but of the romantic and 
mediaeval phase that followed we have a suffi¬ 
ciently typical specimen in the “ Sir Galahad,” 
while the “ Sir Tristram and Isult drinking the 
Love-potion ” may also be assigned to the 
same period, though it has less of the frank, 
vivid splendour of colour which gives the 
painter’s earlier water-colours—with all their 
faults, the most spontaneous and characteristic 
pictorial products of his genius — qualities 
akin to those of missal-painting. The “ Beata 
Beatrix.” a somewhat altered version of the 
National Gallery picture, completed by Mr. 
Madox Brown, the “Venus Verticordia,” and 
“The Damozel of the Manet Grail,” are distinctly 
favourable examples of Bossetti’s later work in 
oils. 

The fully-developed style of Mr. Bmue 
.Tones is perfectly'exhibited in “The Star of 
Bethlehem,” commissioned for the Binning-' 


ham Gallery, which is too well known to call 
for comment or description here. It is 
enough to say that it is a work of which any 
painter or period might well be proud—one of the 
masterpieces of an artist who, without dropping 
any of the mystic quaintness and the detailed 
elaboration which gave such a charm to the 
productions of his earlier period, has been able 
gradually to add to these a perfection and 
freedom of technical method, and an accurate 
command of the human form, such as has been 
possible to none of the other pre-Baphaelites 
or their associates. He is also represented by a 
“ Flamma Vestalis,” potent in colouring, and 
of exquisite purity in facial expression; and by 
his smaller “ Wheel of Fortune,” a noble study- 
in variously' embrowned bronze tones ; but of 
his early work in water-colour—work of the 
period of “ The Merciful Knight,” the “ Sidonia 
the Sorceress,” and “Dorothy”—no example 
appears. 

A curious section of the display is that 
devoted to the works of the minor pre- 
Baphaclites and of artists more or less closely 
associated with the movement. Seven subjects 
exhibit the always graceful, if never forcible, 
work of Mr. Arthur Hughes. The pose, figure, 
and faceof thecentral subject inhis triptych from 
“ The Eve of St. Agnes ” are especially refined 
and delicate. Mr. Henry Wallis's tragic and 
powerful rendering of the dead “ Chatterton,” 
lying in his attic with the peace of the sunrise 
streaming over his quiet face, hangs beneath 
his vividly-coloured picture of a wounded 
trooper returning from Marston Moor to his 
cottage home ; and in “ The Benunciation of St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary ” we have a work by Mr. 
James Collinson, one of the original members 
of “ The Brotherhood.” The two examples of 
Mr. Simeon Solomon arc representative of both 
the weakness and the excellence of this Way¬ 
ward painter. The face of the lady in “ The 
Painter’s Pleasure” is as feeble a bit of work 
as could well bo, while the figure of the 
standing girl to the right in the same 
picture is wholly excellent. In “Bubbles,” 
a cottage scene with children, by Mr. J. D. 
Watson, we have work that recalls the 
practice of the pre-Baphaelites, but with a 
blackness in the flesh-painting which we hardly 
find in them. The examples of the art of Mr. 
W. L. Windus will be examined with interest 
by those who remember the enthusiastic praise 
bestowed by Mr. Buskin upon that painter's 
“ Bunl Helen” when it was shown at the 
Boyal Academy. The processional subject, 
titled “ The Young Duke,” is no more than a 
sketch, one free in handling, rich in colouring; 
but the scene from “The Surgeon’s Daughter ” 
is a work of greater elaboration, unfortunately 
painted on a bituminous ground, which has 
rendered the picture little more than a wreck, 
but exhibiting great delicacy and spirit of 
touch, fine expressional power, and admirably 
refined and silvery flesh-painting in such 
portions as the face of Zilia. 

The works by Mr. J. F. Lewis are interesting in 
connexion with the pre-Baphaelite pictures that 
surround them, as independently anticipating 
many of their characteristics. “The Dancers ” 
cannot be regarded as an exemplary work—it 
is disjointed and unrestful, without a centre 
or focus, without a main point of interest; but 
“ The Doubtful Coin ” is a work noble alike in 
colour and composition. This last has been 
permanently acquired by the Gallery, as has 
also the splendidly modelled “Koman Lady,” 
which, with “ Death crowning Innocence,” 
represents Mr. Watts in the exhibition. 

A few other of the artists associated with 
the pre-Baphaelites, such as Messrs. W. H. 
Devorell and Frederick Sandys, might have 
been represented. But, as it is, the col¬ 
lection is valuable and instructive; and the 
Birmingham Art Gallery Committee and their 
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keeper, Mr. Whitworth Wallis, are to be con¬ 
gratulated upon their success in bringing it 
together. 

The exhibition was opened on Friday, 
October 2, with a vigorous and effective, if 
too desultory, address by Mr. William Morris, 
dealing with the history and aims of pre- 
Kaphaelitism, and its effect upon present-day 
European art. Two of the original members 
of the Brotherhood, Mr. Holman Hunt and 
Mr. F. G. Stephens, were present on the 
occasion. 

J. M. Gp.ay. 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT SILCI1ESTER. 
We quote the following from the Times :— 

“ In spite of the interruptions of bad weather 
and a prolonged harvest, the systematic excavation 
of the ltoman city at Silchester, begun last year 
under the auspices of the Society of Antiquaries, 
has been steadily and quietly carried on for the 
past four months; and it is now possible to 
summarise briefly the results obtained. 

“ In continuation of our system of working out 
the site by the squares into which it was divided by 
the Romans, the work this year has been confined 
to the two squares, or insulae, immediately to the 
west of the great basilica—that is, in the centre of 
the city; and also to the completion, since harvest, 
of the large insula north of the forum which was 
commenced last year. 

“ The northern of the two new insulae, the cost 
of excavating which has been undertaken by Dr. 
Edwin Fresbfield, has yielded very interesting 
results. The centre of it seems to have been 
chiefly open ground or gardens, with buildings 
ranged round the four street sides. These include 
the more or less perfect remains of a number of 
shops and houses, the latter having rooms warmed 
by channelled hypocausts and floored with mosaic 
pavements. One very perfect set of shops has been 
uncovered, attached to a small but complete house, 
with winter room warmed by a curious composite 
hypocaust, and a principal room with mosaic floor 
of unusual pattern. Amodeltoscaloof this interesting 
group is in course of construction. The rubbish 
pits scattered over the insula, like those found last 
year, have yielded a great many interesting and 
curious objects. Chief among these are the fictile 
vessels, of which a considerable number of more or 
less perfect specimens have been unearthed, repre¬ 
senting all the principal kinds of Romano-British 
pottery, as well as the imported pseudo-Arretine. 
Of minor articles in bronze (including a beautiful 
little enamelled stand), bone, and glass, many 
interesting examples have come to light; together 
with numerous coins, though mostly in indifferent 
preservation. The pits have also yielded great 
quantities of animal bones, which are now under 
examination by experts. Among them is the 
almost complete skeleton of a Romano-British dog. 
The architectural fragments do not include any of 
great importance, but a base of a column of good 
design and workmanship maybe noticed. A small 
and perfect mosaic pavement in one of the houses 
has been successfully taken up for preservation. 

“ The southern of the two new insulae has been 
excavated at the cost of the Into Mr. Walter 
Foster, whose premature death in July last is a sad 
loss to his fellow-workers at Silchester. This 
insula h8s also yielded many interesting remains 
from its very numerous rubbish pits, including 
pots and vessels of all kinds, a quantity of fruit 
stones and fish-bones, a set of bronze bucket 
handles, a bronze bowl or saucepan, fibulae, pins, 
and other objects. From the trenches have also 
been unearthed various antiquities, part of an 
inscription on a Purbeck marble slab, coins, and a 
number of interesting architectural fragments. 
Like its fellow, this insula contained a good deal 
of open ground ; but among other buildings, &c., 
uncovered, is the complete ground plan of a house, 
a large series of chambers of uncertain use, a 
remarkable pavement of hard white opus sii/ninum, 
and the remains of other houses and hypocausts. 
The tessellated floors in this insula are, unfortu¬ 
nately, but ill-preserved. Close to the house 
mentioned above, a well lined with wood has 
just been discovered, and is now being cleared out. 


“ The excavation of the uncompleted insula north 
of the fonim has only been begun since harvest, 
and the work is still in progress. Already the iu- 
closure of, probably, a small shrine or altar has 
been uncovered, and a series of chambers along the 
main street. Some interesting remains have also 
come to light, including a perfect bronze figure of 
a goat, of good workmanship, and a considerable 
fragment of some rare foreign marble, used 
probably as a wall lining. Another, but lesser, 
piece of the same kind of marble was found earlier 
in the year in a different part of the excavations. 

“ On the whole, the results of the season’s work 
have, so far, been satisfactory, the find of pottery 
and earthenware vessels being very encouraging. A 
valuable addition, too, has been made to our 
knowledge of Romano-British building, showing 
the differences that exist between the town houses 
of Silchester and the country houses or villas. 
Both again differina remarkable way from the typical 
Roman house as seen in Italy—a fact that cannot 
be too often insisted on. 

“ In all probability, all the plans, drawings, nnd 
models, and the whole of the antiquities found will 
be exhibited in the rooms of the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries, at Burlington-house during the winter, 
when those who are interested will have every 
opportunity of seeing them. 

“ Through the kindness of the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, all the antiquities found at Silchester will 
ultimately be deposited in the Reading Museum, 
where the objects found last year have already been 
placed. An excellent nucleus of what will in time 
be a most important Romano-British collection has 
thus been formed. 

“ W. II. St. John IIotk.” 


NOTEA ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mu. Geouge Wallis, F.S.A., who for eight 
and twenty years has been senior keeper of the 
South Kensington Museum, has resigned his 
appointment. For fifty years Mr. Wallis has 
been closely connected with art education in this 
country, and as early as 1 H3f> ho was delivering 
lectures advocating state aid. Ho was head 
master of the Spitalftelds School of Art in 18-18, 
and of Manchester from that year until lS4fj. 
In promoting the Exhibition of 1801, the Prince 
Consort recognised Mr. Wallis’s services and 
experience by appointing him deputy com¬ 
missioner and superintendent of the British 
textile division. In 1808 he was appointed 
head master of the Birmingham School of 
Design, and while thorohe was specially selected 
by the Government as special commissioner to 
the United States. His report on art manu¬ 
factures was presented to Parliament in 1801. 
In 1808 he camoto South Kensington, and was 
made senior keeper in 1808. 

Mbs. Cecil Lawson has presented to the 
Chelsea Free Library the statue of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds modelled by her father, the late 
J. Bimie Philip. The statue is heroic size, and 
was reserved from the sale of the sculptor’s 
effects by Cecil Lawson, who intended to have 
it cast in bronze, and presented to Sir Joshua’s 
nativo place, Plympton. But ho died before 
carrying out his intention; and its present 
resting-place is not inappropriate, as Philip’s 
studio recently occupied the site of the library. 


MUSIC. 

THE BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL. 

Birmingham: Oct. 7,1891. 

After long and careful rehearsals, both in 
London and Birmingham, the Festival opened 
yesterday morning with Mendelssohn’s “Elijah. ” 
The prominent position accorded to this Oratorio 
at festivals is frequently the subject of comment; 
but there is no doubt that Birmingham, which 
witnessed its production more than forty years 
ago, will cling to it as loug as possible. What¬ 
ever the merits or demerits of “ Elijah,” it 


stands foremost in rank and in popularity 
among modem Oratorios. The singing of the 
choruses for the most part was admirable : the 
quality of the male voices is excellent, but I am 
somewhat disappointed with the quality of tone 
of the sopranos. The solo vocalists were, with 
tho exception of Mr. Lloyd, not all that could 
be desired. Neither Mrs. Macintyre nor Mr. 
Sautley was in good voice; and the former, 
in addition, made some unfortunate slips. Miss 
Hilda Wilson sang in a good, though not 
striking, manner. Dr. Richter conducted with 
marked decision. Tho hall was crowded. In 
the evening came the first novelty, a setting of 
Dryden’s paraphrase of the Latin poem “ Veni, 
Creator Spiritus,” for chorus, solo quartet, and 
orchestra, by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, produced 
under his direction. On many previous 
occasions the composer has displayed great 
skill and talent; and again here, there are many 
proofs that his hand has not lost its cunning, 
but, nevertheless, this will not rank among his 
best efforts. Dryden’s poem, it must be con¬ 
fessed, is scarcely calculated to inspire a 
composer, and one may feel disposed to ask 
whether Dr. Mackenzie chose it of his own free 
will. Tho portions best worthy of mention arc 
the two quiet sections, especially the second, 
with its appropriate word-painting, and the 
brilliant fugal writing towards the close of tho 
work. With regard to the orchestration, the 
frequent use of brass produces a somewhat 
fatiguing effect. The choir sang with great 
spint, and the composer was much applauded. 
The soloists were Miss Macintyre, Miss H. 
Wilson, and Messrs. Iver McKay and Brereton. 
Anew duet, “The Dawn,” by Mr. A. Goring 
Thomas, was successfully sung by Miss 
Macintyre and Air. Brereten. The music is 
essentially French, and a great deal of the 
scoring is effective. Tho duet is, however, 
somewhat long, and the words by Victor Hugo 
were not clearly articulated by' the vocalists. 
Tho superb rendering of Beethoven’s Violin 
Concerto by Dr. Joachim was a feature of the 
evening, also tho fine accompaniment of the 
band under Dr. Richter’s direction. The intona¬ 
tion of the eminent violinist fell now and then 
short of perfection, but the reading of the work 
was an ideal one. Conductor and orchestra 
also greatly distinguished themselves in Brahms’s 
grand Symphony in F, and iu Bennett's 
‘ ‘ Naiades ’ ’ Overture. 

Bach’s St. Matthew Passion was performed 
on Wednesday morning, and for three hours 
and a half a large audience listened patiently 
and reverently to the old master’s musical com¬ 
mentary on the Gospel story of the Passion. 
Patience was certainly necessary, for the 
large amount of recitative undeniably proved 
monotonous. Bach wrote his work for a 
religious service: here at Birmingham it was 
given as a musical performance, and accordingly 
the recitative was no longer—at least by r the 
majority of tho audience—listened to in the 
manner intended by r the composer. To me, 
however, the performance proved one of absorb¬ 
ing interest. I was curious to know how I)r. 
Richter would present the music—whether he 
would adhere as closely as possible to Bach’s 
score, or whether he would avail himself of 
Robert Franz’s additional accompaniments. 
An attempt was made to reproduce Bach’s 
score. Obsolete instruments were replaced, 
and in one instance omitted ; further, English 
horns acted as substitutes for two differ¬ 
ent kinds of obsolete iustruments. Bach’s 
indications with regard to the instru¬ 
mental accompaniments to the chorales 
wore entirely disregarded; and in many of the 
soli sufficient prominence was not given to tho 
organ, and the accompaniments—to use a 
familiar but expressive phrase—sounded all top 
and bottom. The antiphonal effects in the 
double-choir movements as intended by Bach 
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who indicated organ parts for each choir, were 
not heard ; but for want of a second organ these 
could not, of course, bo carried out. Surely, 
with the large choirs and large halls of the 
present day, it is better to use additional accom¬ 
paniments than to follow the letter of the score, 
which often proves little moro than a hollow 
mockery. Ur. Richter, six years ago, tried to 
present Handel’s “Messiah” in legitimate modern 
dross, but aroused a storm of opposition from 
those who prefer the master in half dress ; and 
so he probably thought that Bach must be left 
to share the fate of his great contemporary. 
The performance was in many ways praise¬ 
worthy; especially would I notice the beautiful 
smooth singing of the chorales by the choir, 
and their rendering of the double-choir move¬ 
ments. Dr. Joachim played the violin solo to 
two of the airs, and one coidd not help noticing 
how carefully he attended to the values of the 
appoggiatura notes. Some of the vocalists and 
instrumentalists were less careful in this 
matter. Miss Maeintyre was in bettor, though 
still not good, voice. Mr. Santley interpreted 
his music with much feeling. Mr. Lloyd 
greatly distinguished himself. 

On Wednesday evening was produced Dr. 
C. V. Stanford’s newDramatic Oratorio, ‘’ Eden.” 
The poem by Mr. Robert Bridges is an ambitious 
one : it treats not only of woman’s first dis¬ 
obedience, but of the contending powers of 
good and evil. The first act, “Heaven,” 
tarries us among the angels who are singing 
Hie hymn of man’s birth. The angel of the 
Earth joins them and listens to the story of the 
new creation. The second act presents to us 
Satan and his hosts by the sulphury lake. The 
enemy of mankind has “ spied a blot in God’s 
new world.” Spirit and matter are joined, but 
the latter will prevail. There is exultation over 
the expected victory. The devils hail Satan as 
“ King of death ! king of hate! king of night,” 
and then an echo of angelic song is heard, 
“ God of might! God of love! God of light! ” 
to which “All Devils” reply, with perhaps 
more point than poetry, “ Ha ! ha ! cease ! ” 
Before noticing the third and longest act, let us 
see what pictures poet and musician have 
presented to us of the upper and the lower world. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that the task 
they took upon themselves was a heavy one, 
and in any criticism of these two acts this 
fact should be remembered. Mr. Bridges’ 
“Dialogue” of the angels of beauty, poetry, 
music. Ac., is a happy conception; and here 
the musician supports him with some of his 
most skilful and picturesque music. The 
“ Beauty” motive—for, be it noted, the system 
of representative themes is extensively used— 
is most charming, and is employed here and in 
later portions of the Oratorio with striking 
effect; it shines, to a certain extent, however, 
with borrowed light, for it certainly owes some¬ 
thing both to Beethoven and Wagner. In 
other portions of the music sung by angels, the 
composer writes in the style of the sixteenth 
century ; and it may well be asked why we 
should be thus reminded of a distant contra¬ 
puntal past, as in the skilfully written chorus in 
six parts, and the scholarly “ Madrigalo 
spirituale ” ! In his opening instrumental Pre¬ 
lude, and in subsequent portions of the work, 
Dr. Stanford makes use of two phrases of the 
plain-song melody “Sanctorum meritis” from 
the Hamm Missal. This mixture of styles seems 
a heaven divided against itself: one heaven, 
one mood, whether of the sixteenth or the nine¬ 
teenth century, would be more satisfactory. The 
tenor solo, “ My sphere slowly turnetb,” has 
un interesting accompaniment, and some 
effective orchestration. In the second act, 
entitled “ ITell,” it is natural enough that there 
should be plenty of sound and fury ; but how 
far with such a theme it is possible to keep 
within the limits of true art, is a question of 


some moment. Some of the most daring tone- 
pictures of great modern composers have been 
received with the respect due to great talent, 
or oven to genius ; but they will scarcely rank 
as their noblest achievements. I will not for a 
moment deny the vigour and technical skill 
which pervado this section, but somehow or 
other it seems to me to lack true power and 
imagination. The influence of Wagner and of 
Berlioz is plainly manifest. With regard to 
the former, Dr. Stanford boldly adopts his 
methods of development. The distortion of the 
opening theme of the Oratorio, typical of divine 
power, the whole style of the accompaniment 
in Satan’s solo “ In the visions of God,” are 
some among many instances which could be 
instanced to show this. And not only the method 
of Wagner is copied, but at times his music 
seems to haunt the composer; the “Satan” 
motive may claim uiKtiity with that of 
Klingsor in “ Parsifal.” Act III., entitled 
“Earth,” is divided into two parts. First 
comes the story of the Fall. Adam and Eve 
are in the garden of Eden, enjoying the beauties 
of nature; the music is pastoral and pleasing. 
The following number, in which the serpent is 
seen, is marked by a curious touch of realism: the 
movements of the enemy of mankind thus dis¬ 
guised are depicted in the orchestra. Tho scene 
of the Temptation is not lacking in interest from 
a dramatic point of view; the anxious utter¬ 
ances of Eve, the insinuating attitude of Satan, 
and the mysterious voices of angels bidding 
the woman “take heed,” arc portrayed with 
a certain power of characterisation. The ex¬ 
pulsion from Eden, the regrets and prayers of 
tho unhappy exiles, form the concluding subject 
matter of the first, part. Part II. describes the 
visions of war, plague, and so on, which pass 
before Adam. Finally, the “ Vox Christi ” is 


heard proclaiming rest unto the weary, and 
here the theme of divine power is appropriately 
employed. This series of visions might have 
tempted the composer, but I do not think Dr. 
Stanford has managed to sustain the musical 
interest. The Oratorio closes with a chorus of 
angels. 

The performance was a fine one: band and 
chorus had plenty of work to do, and they did 
it well, the latter singing with great firmness 
and power. Tho principal soloists were Miss 
Anna Williams, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Henschel. 
The composer, who conducted, was much 
applauded. Tho concert terminating this 
evening at a late hour, it is impossible to do 
full justice to Dr. Stanford’s Oratorio. There 
are many points in it which, if they do not 
succeed in making of it an epoch-making work, 
show the thought and skill displayed in its 
construction. “Eden” will in due course be 
given in London, and then we shall have 
another opportunity of speaking about it. 

Dvorak's “ Requiem,” which will be produced 
| here on Friday morning, the last day of the 
I Festival, will claim special notice next week. 

J. S. ShEDLOCK. 


MUSIC NOTE. 

Max Brucii’s new Violin Concerto (No. 3 in 
D minor) will be performed for the first time in 
England, at the South Place Institute, on Sun¬ 
day next, October 11, at 7 p.m. Mr. Hans 
Wesseley will be the solo violinist; and the 
pianoforte accompaniment, which has been 
arranged from the orchestral score by the com¬ 
poser himself, will be played by Mr. Ortan 
Bradley. Tho Concerto will again be performed 
by Seiior Sarasate, at his orchestral concert on 
the following Saturday. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN &. CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

Just published, 8vo, cloth, 18s. net. 

SCHLIEMANN’S EXCAVATIONS: An Archaeological and 

Historical Study. By Dr. C. SCHUCHI1ARDT, Director of the Kestncr Museum in Hanover. Translated from 
the Berman by EUGENIE SELLERS. With an Appendix on the Recent Discoveries at llassarlik by Dr. 
SCHLIEMANN and Dr. DORPl’ELD, and an Introduction by WALTER LEAF, Litt.D. Illustrated. 

* * a popular but .strictly accurate account of the whole scries of I)r. Sehlinnann’s Excavations and their result*. It i« 
believed that the book will be of are at value and interest even to those who already possess Dr. Sehlinnann s larger works, not 
only as bringing them up to dale , but also in showing the connecting links between the several discoveries. 

AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON TIIE SUDAN. 

Just Ready. Svo, cloth, 30s. net. 

MAHDIISM and the EGYPTIAN SUDAN: being an Account 

of the Rise and ITogress of Malidiism, and of subsequent events In the Sudan to the present time. By Major 
y K WIND ATE, K.A.. D.S.O., Assistant-Adjutant-Gencral for Intelligence, Egyptian Army. With Seventeen 
Maps and numerous Plates. . 

Compiled from Official Sources , and likely to be reyarded as thrjmal account of the campaign which ended in the death 
of General Gordon. The fullest possible details arc given as to the fall of Khartoum. 

A POPULAR WORK ON ELECTRICITY. 

Just Published, super-royal Svo, cloth, 31s. Gd. 

ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. Translated from the 

Kivnch of A m mi:i; guili.k.min. Revised and Edited by STLVAN I S p. THOMPSON, D.Sc.. B.A., 7*' R.S.. 
Principal and Professor of Physics in the City and Guild of London Technical College, Finsbury; late Professor of 
Experimental Physics in I nlversity College, Bristol. With 000 Illustrations. 

A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OK “ MADEMOISELLE IXE.” 

.Just Ready, crown svo, cloth 3s. Sd. 

CECILIA DE NOEL. By Lanoe Falconer, Author of ‘Made- 

moisdlc l.xe. A NEW sto rv BY A NEW WRITER. 

Just Ready, crown Svo, doth, Gs. 

TIM: A Story of School Life. 

THE LATE PROFESSOR F. D. MAURICE. 

Just Ready, Vol. 1., crown Svo., cloth. 3s. Gd. 

SERMONS PREACHED in LINCOLN’S INN CHAPEL. 

By the late FREDERICK. DENISON MAURICE, M.A., formerly Chaplain at Lincolns Inn. In Six Volumes. 
Monthly from October. , , 

* f * These sermons hare long been out of print, and it has been thought that a new edition of them would be acceptable to 
the wide circle of Mr. Maurice's admirers. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAP EDITION OF MISS YONGE’S NOVELS. 

Just Ready, crown bvo, cloth, 3s. Cd. 

P’S and Q’S: or, The Question of Putting Upon, and Little 

Lucy’s Wonderful Globe. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of “ The Heir of Rcdclyffe.” 

NEW EDITION. 

Just Ready, Ninth Edition, crown svo, cloth, 12s. Gd. 

FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. A Collection of Passages, Phrases, 

and l'rovei lia, Dated to (heir Sources in Ancient and Modern Literature. By.loliN BAKU.l-.l !. 


MACMILLAN x CO., London. 
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MR. WM. HKINEMANN'S NEW ANI) FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


LIBRARY EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. per Volume. 

THE WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE. 

Translated by CHARLES G. LELAND (HANS BRE1TMANN). 
Volume 1. containing FLORENTINE KK1HTS, THE MEMOIRS of 
HERR VON SCHNABELEWOPSKI. T11E RABBI of BACHAKAC11, and 
SHAKESPEARE’S MAIDENS and WOMEN. 

Volumes II. and III. PICTURES of TRAVEL. In 2 vols. [Nearly ready. 
Volume IV. THE BOOK of SONGS. In 1 vol. 

Volumes V. and VI. GERMANY. In 2 vols. 

Other Volumes will he announced later. 

Tinas .—We can recommend no better medium for making acquaintance at first hand with 
the * German Aristophanes.’ ” 

PttOSPEOTrS OS APPLICATION. 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF 
ARTHUR W. PINERO. 

Published in Monthly Volumes, each containing a Complete Play, with its Stage History. 
Price Is. Gd., paper cover,: 2s. (id., cloth extra. 

I. “THE TIMES,” a New and Original Comedy, to be produced at 
Terry’s Theatre. 

II. “THE PROFLIGATE.” With a Portrait. [Ready November. 

III. “THE CABINET MINISTER.” [Heady December. 

To be followed by LADY BOUNTIFUL, THE HOBBY-HORSE'. DANDY 

DICK, THE MAGISTRATE, THE SCHOOLMASTER, THE 
WEAKER SEX, LORDS and COMMONS, THE SQUIRE, and SWEET 
LAVENDER. 


TWO NEW PLAYS. 

THE PRINCESS MALEINE: 

A Drama in Five Acts. 

By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 

Translated by GERARD HARRY. 

With an Introduction by OSCAR WILDE. [In the press. 


THE FRUITS OF ENLIGHTENMENT: 

A Comedy in Four Acts. 

By Count LYOF TOLSTOY. 

Translated by E. J. DILLON. 

With an Introduction by A. W. PINERO. 

•lto, with Portrait, 5s. [Ready. 

GIRLS AND WOMEN. 

By E. CHESTER. 

Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. ; or gilt extra, 3s. Gd. 

Contents : — Au Aim in Life.—Health.—A Practical Education. —Self- 
support: Shall Girls Support Themselves r—Self-support: How Shall Girls 
Support Themselves i— Occupation for the Rich.—Culture.—The Essentials of 
a Lady.—The Problem of Charity.—The Essentials of a Home.—Hospitality. 
— Brie-a-Brae.—Emotional Women.—A Question of Society. — Narrow 
Li ves. — Conclusion. _ 


STRAY THOUGHTS. 

By ELLEN TERRY. 

In 1 vol., small lto, Illustrated. [In the press 


GOSSIP IN A LIBRARY. 

By EDMUND GOSSE. 

In 1 vol., lGmo. [In thepres s - 


WOMAN-THROUGH A MAN’S 
EYEGLASS. 

By MALCOLM C. SALAMAN. 

With Illustrations by Dudley Hardy. Fcap. Svo. [In the press. 

LITTLE JOHANNES: 

An Allegory of a Poet’s Soul. 

By Dr. van EEDEN. 

Translated from the Dutch by CLARA BELL. 

With an Introduction by ANDREW LANG. 

And Illustrations by Dudley Hardy. 

Imperial 16mo. 

V ALSO A LI Ml Till/ LAHO E-PAlRli EDITION. [D. tin pr,s.<. 


M A G O N I A: 

A Poem. 

By CHARLES GODFREY LELAND (HANS BREl’l’MANN). 

Fcap. Svo. [In the press. 

poemsT^new^and old. 

By WILLIAM WATSON, 

Author of “ Wordsworth’s Grave.” 

Fcap. 8vo. 

MR. HALL CAINE’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE SCAPEGOAT: 

A Romance. 

lly HALL CAINE, 

Author of “ The Bondman,” &c. 

In 2 vols., 21s. Third Edition. [.-it all Libraries, 

&rot*,„nn.-- u There cun bo no thoughtful man or woman, who appreciates what is inf elleetua 
and who loves tin* beautiful, wln> will not say that * The Scapegoat * is a work to take a lira 
rank in the classic literature of the country.” 

BY 'PILE SAME AUTHOR.—3s. Gd. each. 

THE BONDMAN. I THE LITTLE MANX NATION. 

NEW NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME. 

AMKLIE RIVES’S NEW NEW NOVEL. 

ACCORDING TO ST.JOHN. 

By AM HUE RIVES, 

Author of “ Quick or Dead,” Ac. 

5s. 


“TASMA’S” NEW NOVEL. 

THE PENANCE OF PORTIA JAMES. 

By “TASMA,” 

Author of “ Uucle Piper of Piper’s Hill,” Ac. 

3s. Gd. 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 

UNCLE PIPER OF PIPER’S HILL. 

By “TASMA.” 

Cheap Edition. 

ADA CAMBRIDGE’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE THREE MISS KINGS. 

By ADA CAMBRIDGE. 

3s. Gd. 

Xatanmt ohs> iT' i .—A pleasanter tale has not been told these many days.” 

Obs' ,-r, ,-.—It is pleasure to read this novel.” 

' Graphic,— Interesting, wholesome, and altogether above the average.” 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 

A MARKED MAN: 

Some Episodes in his Life. 

By ADA CAMBRIDGE. 

Popular Edition. 3s. 6d. 

AthniatuiA.— A charming study of diameter.” 

Mtn uiifj /’ast.- A depth of feeling, a knowledge of the human heart-, and an amount of 
tact that one rarely tinds.” 

HAROLD FREDERIC’S NEW NOVEL. 

IN THE VALLEY. 

By HAROLD FREDERIC. 

Fopular Edition. 3s. Gd. Illustrated. 

Tinas.— “ A charming tale of the American War of Independence. The literary value of 

the book is high.A life-like picture of the English, Dutch, and German settlers of those 

days it is a very excellent historical novel.” 

J. H. PEARCE’S NEW NOVEL. 

INCONSEQUENT LIVES: 

A Village Chronicle. 

By J. U. PEARCE, 

Author of “ Esther Pcnreath,” &c. 


London : WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


SOPHOCLES: the Plays and Fragments. With Critical Notes, Commentary and Translation in 

English Prose by R. .IE Li II. I.itt 1)., LL.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 

l’art V.— TRACHINIAE Demy Svo. [In the press. 

THE ORIGIN of METALLIC CURRENCY and WEIGHT STANDARDS. By W. Ridgeway, M.A., 

Professor of Greek, Queen's College, Cork, and late Fellow of Gonville and Cains College, Cambridge. [Shortly. 

A HISTORY of EPIDEMICS in BRITAIN. Vol. I. From A.D. 664 to the Extinction of the 

Plague in 1000. By CHARLES CREIGHTON, M.D., M.A., formerly Demonstrator of Anatomy in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 

[Shortly. 

DIGEST XIX. 2, LOCATI CONDUCTI. Translated, with Notes, by C. H. Monro, M.A., Fellow of 

' Gonville and Cuius College. Crown Svo. [ Immediately. 

A TREATISE on THERMODYNAMICS. By J. Parker, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 

Cambridge. Crown Svo, Us. 

A TREATISE on ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. New and Enlarged Edition. By S. L. Loney, 

M.A., formerly Fellow of Sidney Sussex College. Crown svo, Ts. lid. 

SOLUTIONS of the EXAMPLES in a TREATISE on ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By the 

Sami: Author. [In the press. 

THE ELEMENTS of STATICS and DYNAMICS. By S. L. Loney, M.A. 7s. 6d. 

Also in Two Parts. [Pi tl Press Mathematical Series. 

Part 1.—THE ELEMENTS of STATICS. Is. lid. | Part 11—THE ELEMENTS of DYNAMICS. 3s. (id. 

THE CODEX SANGALLENSIS (a): a Study in the Text of the Old Latin Gospels. By 

,T. RENOKI, HARRIS, M.A., formerly Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, and now Professor of biblical Languages and Literature in Haverford 
College, Pennsylvania. Demy Svo, 3s. 

SOME INTERESTING SYRIAN and PALESTINIAN INSCRIPTIONS. By J. Rendel Harris, M.A. 

Demy Svo, Is. 

TEXTS and STUDIES: Contributions to Biblical and Patristic Literature. Edited by 

J. AKM1TAGE ROBINSON, R.D., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College. 


Vol. I No. 1. THE APOLOGY of ARISTIDES on BEHALF 

of the CHRISTIANS. Edited. from a Syriac MS., with an Introduction and | 
Translation, by J. RENDEL HARRIS, M.A. With an Appendix containing 
the main portion of the Original Greek Text by J. AUMiTAGE ROBINSON, 
B.D. Demy Svo, os. not. 

Vol. I. No. 2. THE PASSION of S. PERPETUA. The 

Latin Text Freshly Edited from tho Manuscripts with an Introduction and 
Appendix containing the Original Form of tho Scillitan Martyrdom. By 
J. AUMITAGE ROBINSON, B.D. (Editor). Demy Svo, 4s. net. 

Vol. I. No. 3. THE LORD S PRAYER in the EARLY 

CTIURCH. With Special Notes on tho Controverted Clauses by F. H. 
CHASE, B.I). Christ’s College, Principal of the Clergy Training School, 
Cambridge. Demy Svo, 5s. net. 


Vol. I. No. 4. THE FRAGMENTS ol HERAOLEON. The 

Greek Text with an Introduction by A. E. BROOKE, M.A., Fellow of King’s 
College. Demy Svo, 4s. net. 

Vol. II. No. 1. A STUDY of CODEX BEZAE. By J. Ren- 

DEL HARRIS, M.A., formerly Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, and 
now Professor of Biblical Languages and Literature in Haverford College, 
Pennsylvania. Demy Svo. [Immediately. 

Vol. II No. 2. THE TESTAMENT of ABRAHAM. By 

M. R. JAMES, M.A., Fellow r of King’s College. With an Appendix con¬ 
taining Translations from the Arabic of the Testaments of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, by W. E. BARNES, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter’s College, 


Cambridge. Demy Svo. 


[7n the press. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PLANE TRIGO- ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. By C. Smith, M.A, Master 

XoMETRY for the TASK of SCHOOLS. By E. W. HOBSON, M.A.,; of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. [Nearly ready. 

Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and University Lecturer in j SOLUTIONS tO the EXERCISES in EUCLID, BOOKS I.-IV. 
Mathematics, and C. M. JKSSOP, M.A., Fellow of Clare College. | (Pitt Press Mathematical Series, by H. M. TAYLOR, M.A.) By W. w! 

[In the press. 1 TAYLOR, M.A. [In the press. 

NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 

THUCYDIDES, BOOK VII. The Text newly Revised and MILTON’S ODE on the MORNING of CHRIST’S NATIVITY, 

Explained, with Introduction, Summaries, Maps, and Indexes. A recollation j L’ALLEGRO, IL TENSEROSO and LYCIDAS. Edited, with Introduc- 

of the British Museum MS. M. has been made for this Edition. By Rev. tion, Notes, and Indexes, by A. W. VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of 

H. A. HOLDEN, M.A., LL.D. 5s. I Trinity College. 2s. Od. 

n tT T Also in Two Parts. MILTON’S SAMSON AGONISTES. With Introduction, 

I art I. Introduction and Ikxt. Part II. Notes and Indexes. 5s. I Notes, and Indexes. Bv the Sami: Editor. F In the vre*e. 


n tT T Also m Two Parts. MILTON’S SAMSON AGONISTES. With Introduction, 

Parti. Intboduction and Ikxt. Part II. Notes and Indexes. 5s. Notes, and Indexes. By the Sami: Editob. [/« the press. 

CICERO.—PRO PLANCIO. Edited by Rev. H. A. Holden, LIVY.—BOOK IX. With Notes and Introduction by the 

LL.D., Examiner in Greek to the University of London. New and Revised Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A., formerly Fellow' of Christ’s College, 

Edition. Is. Od. Cambridge. [7w the press. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS for ENTRANCE and MINOR SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS 

in the COLLEGES of the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. 

MICHAELMAS TERM, 1890. I LENT TERM, 1891. 


Part I. MATHEMATICS and SCIENCE. 2s. 

Part II. CLASSICS, MEDLEVAL and MODERN LAN 

GCAGES and HISTORY. 2s. 


Part III. MATHEMATICS and SCIENCE. 


OKS ami HISTORY. 2s. Part IV. CLASSICS, LAW, and HISTORY. 

London : C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


JESIJS CHRIST. By the Rev. Father Didon, of the 

Order of St. Dominic. 2 vote., demy Svo, 21s. 

“ These two volumes command admiration by their logical coherence. The narrative of a 
life wlio.se divine purity has stood the test of centuries is characterised by wonderful harmony 
of language, a striking grandeur of imagery, a dazzling amount of colouring.”— Times. 

THE PSALTER : its Origin and Religious Contents. 

In the Light of Old Testament Criticism and the History of Religions. By T. K. 
CHEYNE, D.I)., Canon of Rochester. Demy Svo, 16s. 

“ Dr. Chevne has long been recognised as one of the most learned and devout of the modern 
school of Oxford theologians. These qualities are displayed in his Hamilton Lectures.”— Times. 

THE JEWISH RELIGION. By M. Friedlander. 

Crown Svo, 5s. 

H.R.H. the DUKE of CLARENCE and AVONDALE 

in SOUTHERN INDIA. By J. D. REES. With 6 Autotype Portraits and 2S Views in 
Photogravure. Super-royal Svo. [ Shortly. 

PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMIC By 

ARTHUR LATHAM FERRY, LL.D., Orrin Sage Professor [of Political Economy in 
Williams College. Large post Svo, 9s. 

MISCELLANIES, Vol. V. Chiefly Academic. By 

Prof. F. W. NEWMAN. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

Contknth : One Side of Plato—On Pindar—On the Northern Elements of Latin-Modern 
Latin as a Basis of Instruction—On Forms of Government—Epicureanism, Ancient and 
Modern—Strivings of Greece for Union—The Moral Character of Roman Conquest—Modem 
Science Religious in the Long Run—The Political Side of the Vaccination System—Religion at 
the Bar of Ethics, &c., &c. 

BIRTHRIGHT in LAND. By William Ogilvie, of 

Pittensear. With Biographical Notes by D. C. MacDONALD. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

“ A really thoughtful work.”—-Spectator. 

THE BIGLOW PAPERS. By James Russell 

LOWELL. New Copyright Editicn. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

AT SUNDRY TIMES and in DIVERS MANNERS. 

By the lute MARY ELEANOR BENSON. "With [Portrait and Memoir. 2vols., 
crown Svo, 10s. Gd. 

IN the HEART of the STORM. By Maxwell 

GRAY. With Frontispiece by Gordon Browne. New andj Cheaper Edition. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

“The nobility and seriousness of'purpose, the keen sense of humour, the boldness and 
brilliance in description, will all be familiar to the readers of her previous works. It stands 
far, very far, above our average fiction.”— Speaker. 

THE “FRIEND of LONDON or, the Rajputs of 

Meywar. By C. E. BIDDULPH. 8vo, sewed, Is. 


EARLY HISTORY of BALLIOL COLLEGE. By 

PRANCES DE rARAVICINI. Demy Svo, 12s. 


GARDEN-CRAFT: Old amt New, With Sixteen 

Full-page Illustrations and Plans. By JOHN D. BEDDING. With Introductory 
Memoir by the Rev. EDWARD FRANCIS RUSSELL, M.A. Demy bvo, 12s. 


BRITISH EDIBLE FUNGI: How to Distinguish 

and IIow to Cook them. With Coloured Figures of upwards of 40 Species. By 
M. C. COOKE, M.A., LL.D., A.L.8. Crown Hvo, 7s Gd. 


TAXIDERMY and ZOOLOGICAL COLLECTING. 

By W. T. HORNADAY. With 22 Plates and 100 Figures in Text. Dtmy Svo, 10s. Gd. 


THE MODERN FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. 

WHATELEY COOKE TAYLOR, H.M. Inspector of Eactcnco. Ilemy Svo, 14s. 


MORAL ORDER and PROGRESS : an Analysis of 

Ethical Conceptions. By S. ALEXANDER, Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Second Edition. Large post Svo, 14s. [Triituer’s J'/ii/osnphient Library. 

“ A thoughtful and learned book. Without affecting elegance of style he writes in a clear, 
manly, direct, and occasionally humorous fashion.”— Athenonnn. 

“ Air. Alexander’s book is marked throughout by distinguished philosophical ability.” 

Academy. 

THE CHILDHOOD of RELIGIONS. By Edward 

CLODD. New Edition, Revised throughout and partly Rc-wrilttn. Sinai’ o own 
bvo ’ 5s * Also a Special Edition for Schools, price Is. Gd. 

“ The style is very charming. There is something in the author’s enthusiasm, something 
in the pellucid simplicity of his easy prose, which beguiles the reader along.’ —Ai uluny. 


THE GEORGICS of VIRGIL. Translated into 

English Verse by JAMES RHOADES. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 2s. Cd. 

A GRAMMAR of the KHASSI LANGUAGE. For 

the Use of Schools, Native Students, Ofi'ccrs, and English Residents. By the Rev. H. 
ROBERTS. Clown Svo, lCs. Gd. [ Trulncr's Sin. pH fed Grammars, 

THE BOOK of CHINESE POETRY: being the 

Collection of Ballads, Sagas, Hymns, and other Pieces known >s the Shih Cliing or 
Classic ot Poetry. Metrically Translated 1 y CLEMENT F. R. ALLEN. Demy Svo. 

[ Immediately. 

LOOSE BLADES from the ONE FIELD. By 

FRANCIS OSMASTON. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 0d. 


RECENT VOLUMES in the INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


COLOUR BLINDNESS and COLOUR PERCEP- 

TION. By F. W. EDRIDGE-GREEN, M.D. With 3 Coloured Plates. 

The first plate is a diagram illustrating psychophysical colour perception. The other two 
plates illustrate misconceptions of colour which, within the author’s knowledge, have occurred | 
to the “ colour blind.” 

SOCIALISM NEW and OLD. By Professor William 

GRAHAM. Second Edition. 

“ Professor Graham’s book may be confidently recommended to all who are interested in 
the study of Socialism, and not so intoxicated with its promises of a new heaven and a new 
earth as to be impatient of temperate and reasoned criticism.”— 77 m> s. 

“ A valuable book, in short, much wanted in this country.”— Athenaeum. 

INTRODUCTION to FRESH-WATER ALGiE. 

With an Enumeration of all tho British Species. By M. C. COOKE. 13 Plates. 

“ Fills a distinct vacuum in botanical literature.”— A rode my. 

“ We can recommend this as a useful work of reference.”— Spectator. 


THE COLOURS of ANIMALS: their Meaning and 

Use, especially considered in the case of Insects. By F. B. POULTON. F.lt.S. With 
Chromolitliogmphic Frontispiece and upwards of GO Figures in Text. 

“Mr. Poulton’s valuable work.”— 3Io,-uh>y 

“The author is particularly well qualified to write upon this popular subject....,,.The 
excellence of the book, which we can cordially recommend.”— Tall Mali Gazette. 

PHYSIOLOGY of BODILY EXERCISE. By 

FERNAND LAGRANGE, M.D. J 

“ A valuable addition to a valuable scries.”— Guardian. 

“ Well adapted for popular use, and ought to find favour.”— Naim c. 

THE PRIMITIVE FAMILY in its ORIGIN and 

DEVELOPMENT. By C. N. STAKCKE. 

“ Thoroughness and industry displayed in this readable and exceedingly inet ucthc work.” 
“ Displays wide knowledge and patient research.”— Jim umy i‘t f t. [Athenaeum. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & C0 V Limited. 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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CATALOGUES. 

T^OEEIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

J- promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU k CO., 37. SU110 SQUARE. 


pATALOGITE of CHEAP 8ECOND- 

VV HAND BOOKS Now Ruuly—JAMES WILSON, Bookseller, 
Manchestkk. 


B OOKS.— Send for CATALOGUE of 

ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS, Historical, GeoKmjiliicnl, Dramatic, 
Ac. Post free from W. Bourkll, 74, George Street, Euston Road. 


AUTHORS having MSS. (Fiction, Travel 

Poetry, &c.) arc invited to forward them for Consideration 
MSS. read within 14 days of receipt, and, if approved, will be pub 
li*hcd in the coming season Rejected MSS. promptly returned. 


DIGBY, LONG, & CO., Publishers, 

18, BOCVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON 


SCULPTURE STUDENTS instructed, 

Lx and prepared for the Schools of the Royal Academy, by a Gold 
'Medallist and Experienced Teacher, all of wIiok- Pupils" have passed 
first sending up. The majority have been awarded medals ami other 
distinctions.—Write in first iustuuce Sjcllituii, st, Chelsea Gardens, 
SAY. 


lYfESSKS. DRUMMOND & CO., 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WO., are 
the Bole representatives in Great Britain of HERR H ANESTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
Btcadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large plates and editions de. luxe. For ordinary R<*ok 
Illustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
A CO. have the latest and most improved processes. 8pccimeu»oo 
▼iew. Prices on application 


(D*LADAVELL BROTHERS’ FINE ART 

V-J GALLERY, 20 and 2J, Gracechureh Street, E.C —A dissolution 
of partnership being in progress, the remaining STOCK, aeeumulnted 
during the past half century, is now being SOLI) for cash, without 
regard to publication prices. 

/'2J.LADWELLS’ important SALE of FINE 

J ART STOCK is now in progress, and will he continued for a 
short time only, as the partnership heretofore subsisting will be 
dissolved on Dec. 31 next. A l.irge portion of the Stock will be sold 
for cish at less than half price.— Gladwkll Bkotiikks, 20 and 21 
Gracechureh Street 


TpRENCH CONVERSATIONAL LES- 

*- SONS.—A L ADY, who has been encagisl for eight years in con¬ 
ducting Luge public English Classes for la Ville de Paris, amt also 
for the Association l’olj technique in that city, is now desirous of 
finding PUPILS who wisp to continue their fluency of speech in the 
French language—Address F. T. M. (French), 1«, P.rcaknpear Road, 
St. John’s, S.E. 


rPHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

JL GRANTS T1IK 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for flic 
M.A. Degree. The centres of examination arc St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardifl, Cheltenham. Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London. lAiughborough, Manchester, Ncwcastlc-on-Tyne, Paisley, 
Truro, kc. 

For Prospectus, Ac., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B. 


The Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of ita process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schinalz, &c., of Portraits by Hull, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, R.A.; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy’s Hospital; ‘‘Spring,” by Herbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the Rational 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, ana London, Deluding 
II.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art, 
The new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art,’’ post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


U v / XJ VJ XU U1 A iVLJVj JjL JLV'IUJ.-XUI 

Council arc- alxiut to appoint an EXAMINER in SPANISH 
Application.*, accompanied by testimonials, should la- addressed to th< 
Dean of the College of Pueceitous, Bloomsbury Square, W.C., no 
later than the 31st OCTOBER. 


C. R. 


HODGSON, B.A., Secretary. 


Just published, price 2s. 6<1. 

CAN the ANCIENT LANGUAGE of the 

V/ NATIVES of TENERIFE. A I’ai*cr contributed to the 
Anthropological Section of the British Av«o.-iatioii for Mu* Advance¬ 
ment of Scuiu-e, is*u. By JOHN, MARQUESS of BUTE, K.T. 
(Mayor of Can!ill). 

London : J. Mastkilh k Co., 78, New Bond Street, W. _ 

Price 2». thl . pout free. 

TAISEASES of the VEINS: more especially 

-L' of Venogity, Varicocele, Ilmmorrlmids, and Varicose Veins, and 
their Medical Treatment. By J. Compton Bt iinktt, M.D. 

London ; J ames Err.sj&C.’o., 170, liccadilly, and 48,Thmul nccd lc St 
Price la , post free. 

TAEAENESS : its Treatment by Massage 

-mS (ITomtrelV Method), Bath*, and Remedial Agents. With Cases 
of NervouH Deafness. By R. T. Cooper, M.A., M.D. 

London J amks Errs & Co., 170, Piccadilly, and 48, Threadneodlc St 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

TpURTHER RELIQUES of CONSTANCE 

-L NADEN: being Essays and Tracts for our Times. Edited, 
with an Analytical aud Critic.il Introduction, and Notes, by George 
M. M« Ciue. With Portrait and Facsimile of her last Letter. Demy 
8vo, cloth, top edge gilt, 7b. 0*1. 

Bickers k Son, 1, Leicester Square, London, W.P. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B IRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Dane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
men* lily bilaiiccs, when imt drawn below £!<■»> 

STOCKS, SHARES, and AN'NU IT1ES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 
annum, on each completed £1. F ra ncis It a vk xscboft Manager. 

H OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars post-free, 
on applic ation.__ Fuv xcis Rwknsc uokt. Man ager. 

To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


JgBAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 


T>0TTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

JT 1*1 ES. Also. _ 


J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


r JpURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWAKE of IMITATIONS. 

M1I.K AM1RKKS- 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & 8. Gatti. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE TRUMPET CALL. Mr 
Leonard Boyne, Messrs. J. D. Beveridge, L. Rignold, C. 
Dalton, Douglass, East, Russell, Leigh, Keith, Drew. J. and 
W. Northcote, &c.; Miss E. Robins, Mrs. Campbell, Mrs. 
Leigh, and Miss C lara Jecks.___ 

COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, HUSBAND AND WIFE. Messrs. 
C. Brookfield, W. F. Hawtrey, J. Nelson, G. Gurney, P. 8. 
Champion, W. Wyes, and Geo. Guldens; Misses Vane 
Featherston, Ada Murray, Ethel Matthews, Edith Kenward, 
Ethel Norton, a nd Ix ittie Ve nne. At 8.15, ROS ABEL. 

CRITERION THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wvndham. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, MISS DECIMA. Mr. David 
James, Messrs. Chas. Conyers, Chauncey Olcott, Templar 
Saxe, Welton Dale ; Mesdumes M. A. Victor, Josephine 
Findlay, Lucy Buckstone, and J. NesviUe. At 8, LISCHEN 
and FRITZCH EN._ 

DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Sir Augustus Harris. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, A SAILOR’S KNOT. Messrs. C. 
Warner, C. Glenney, E. Gurney, J. Cross, W. Lugg, F. 
Damer, A. Phillips, F. Dobell, T. Terriss. R. Power, W. 
Staunton, and H. Nicholla; Mesdames J. Millward and Kate 
James. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8.30, JOAN OF ARC. M. Marius, 
Messrs. F. Ernney, E. Buntock, W. Warde, and Arthur 
Roberts; Mesdumes Florence Dysart, Alma Stanley, Agnes 
Hewitt, Linda Verner, Louisa Gourlay, Alice Lethbridge, 
K. Seymour, Day Ford, V. Moncton, and Marion Hood. 
Preceded, at 7.25, by FIRST MATE. _ 

GARRICK THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. John Harp.. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, SCHOOL. Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. 
Vincent, Mr. Uvrthome, Mr. Gilbert Hare, Mr. H. B. Irving ; 
Miss Annie Hughes, Miss Fanny Robertson, and Miss Kate 
Rorke. _ 

HAYMARKET THEATRET 
THIS EVENING, at 8, THE DANCING GIRL. Mr. 
Tree, Mr. Fernandez, Mr. Fred Terry, Mr. F. Kerr, Mr. 
Allan, Mr. Robb Harwood, Mr. Batson, Mr. Leith, Mr. 
Hudson, Mr. Worden; Miss Julia Neilson, Miss Rose Leelereq, 
Miss Horlock, Miss Ayrtoun, Mrs. E. H. Brooke, Miss Gunn, 
Miss Hetheote, and Miss Norreys. _ 

LYCEUM THEATRH 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, Augustin Dalv’s Company, in 
THE LAST WORD. Miss Ada Rohan, Mr. Drew, Mr. Lewis, 
Mr. Clarke, Mr. Wheutleigh, Miss Irvin g , Miss Cheath am. 

LYRIC THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sepger. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, LA CItiALE. Misses Geraldine 
Ulmar, E. Clements, A. Bose, A. Newton, F. Melville, Bt. 
Cyr, E. Jeffreys; Messrs. Harry Monkhouse, E. Lewis, O. 
Mudie, J. Peachy, Porteous, and C. Hayden ColKn. At 7.30, 
LOVE AND LAW.___ 

NEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, ut 8, A ROYAL DIVORCE. Messrs. 
Murray Carson, G. W. Coekburn, Ennlley Turner, T. W. 
Pereyval, J. A. Welch, De Sulla, Victor. Alter, Dwyer. 
Ludlow, &c.; Mesdumes Leslie Bell, Bertie Willis, L. 
Seccoinbe, L. Wilmot, L. Wyatt, M. Herrick, and Miss Grace 
Ha wtho rne. At 7.3o, TWO IN THE BUSH._ 

OPERA COMIQUE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.20, THE AMERICAN. Mr. 
Edward Compton, Messrs. Lewis Ball, C. Blakiston, Y. 
Stewart, S. Buxton, C. M. Hullard, II. Hunter, F. W. P»*r- 
main; Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe), Misr-es Louise Moodie, 
Adrienne Dairolles, Evelyn M*Nay, C. Lindsay, and Mias 
Elizabeth Robin s. At 7.45, A DEAD LETTER._ 

PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Sidney Hkiuiertk-Basing. 
THIS EVENING, at 7.45, ARKAH-NA-POGUE. Miss 
Julia Warden, Mrs. John Carter, and Ella Terriss ; Messrs. 
Henry Neville, Wilfred E. Shine, Bassett Roe, Chas. Ashford, 
Henry Bedford, John Carter, T. Verner, T. Kingston, and 
Arthur Dacr e.____ 

ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.45, THE IDLER. Followed by 
MoLlEBE. Mr. George Alexander, Mr. Nuteombe Gould, 
Mr. Ben Webster, Mr. Wilton Laekaye, Mr. Allied Holies, 
Mr. V. Snnsbmy, and Mr. Herbert Waring : Latlv Monckton, 
Miss Gertrude Kingston, Miss Lily Haubury, Miss Laura 
Graves, and Miss Marion Terry. _ 

~ SAVOY theatre! - 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE NAUTCH GIRL. Messrs. 
W. 8. Penley, W. H. Denny, F. Thornton, Lemaistre, and 
C. Pounds; Mesdumes L. Snyder, Louise Rowe, A. Cole, 
C. Tiunie, Suumarez. and Kate James. At 7.10, CA1TA1N 
BILLY. Messrs. Lemaistre, &o.; Mesdumes Moore suid 
R. Brandnim. 


STRAND THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Willie Edouin. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, THE l^YTE I. AN! ENT ED. 
Messrs. Willie Edouin, H. Standing, H. Everstield. G. P. 
Hawtrey. F. Cape, S. Barraclough, and A. May; Mesdames 
Cieelv Richards, E. Moore. E. I’helps, and V. Bennett. At S, 
BACK IN FIVE MINUTES._ 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

Manager, Mr. Horace Seogkr. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, PRINCE AND PAUPER. 
Messrs. Forbes Dawson, Mark Kinghome, Bassett Roe, Chits. 
Fulton, Cecil Crofton, A. T. Hendon, and II. H. Howe; Misses* 
L. Linden, M. Linden, Mrs. Mucklin, and Miss B. Hatton. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN'S LIST. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


NEW NOVELS. 

MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 

Author of “ The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’ ” &c. 

3 vols. [Ready. 


HOVENDEN, 


By F. MABEL ROBINSON, 

Author of “ The Plan of Campaign,” &c. 

3 vols. [ October 2C. J 

URITH: a Story of Dartmoor. By S. Baring- 

GOULD, Author of ** Mohalnh." Now Edition. Crown 8vo, lie. 

*• Mr. Bariog-GouM is at his best in ' Urith.'”— Times. 

“ Mr. Baring-Goultl has been able to create a strong interest and to | 
maintain it at a high pitch. There is, perhaps, no more careful or 
vigorous delineator of rough archaic types; and ‘Urith’ contains sonic 
of its author’s best work in this respect. Its strength and eflective- 
nesa are undeniable.”— Athenaeum. 

THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. Molesworth, . 

Author of “ The Cuckoo Clock,” Ac. With Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. Extra crown Svo, 6s. 

A PINCH of EXPERIENCE. ByL. B. Wal- 

FORD. Author of “ Mr. Smith." With Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

ELSA: a Novel. By E. McQueen Gray. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Careful and accurate study of German, Italian, French, and 
English character. A bright and cleverly told story. We strongly 
recommend this eminently readable fiction .”—Dailu Teleyraph. 

“ Picturesque and interesting. As good a talc us wo have read for 
some time.”—Spectator. 

JACK’S FATHER. By W.H Norris, Author 

of “ Matrimony,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 3s. fid. 

“ It may be doubted whether any of his novels are so perfect in the 
sense of being absolutely flawless as are two or three of these stories.” 

Academy. 

HEPS? GIPSY. By L. T. Meade, Author 

of “A Girl of the People,” Ac. Illustrated by Evcranl Hopkins- 
Crown Svo, 2 s. fid. 

THE HONOURABLE MISS: a Tale of a 

Country Town. By L. T. MEADE, Author of “Scamp and T,” 
“A Girl of the People,” Ac. With Illustrations by Everard 
Hopkins. Crown 8vo, 3s. fid. 

THE COLLEGES of OXFORD: their History 

and their Trulitions. Twentv-one Chapters bv'Members of the 
Colleges. Edited by ANDREW CLARK, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln. 
Hvo, 18s. 

“ Whether the reader approaches the hook as a patriotic member of 
a college, as an antiquary, [or as a student, of the organic growth of 
college foundations, it will amply reward liis attention.”—Times. 

L7RA HEROICA: a Book of Verse for 

Boys. Selected and Arranged by W. E. HENLEY. Crown 8vo, fia. 

LVsaWy ready. 

THE LIFE of ADMIRAL LORD COLLING- 

WOOD. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “The Wreck of 
the ‘Grosvenor.’ * With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. 8vo, 15s. 

“ Collingwood has at last found an excellent vales sacer in Mr. Clark 
Russell, than whom r.o living writer is better fitted to tell the brave 
deeds of Nelson’s friend and fellow-worker. Those who believe that 
there is no better reading than the lives of those who have fought and 
bled and died for their country, will be glad that there has at length 
npjwared a really adequate biography of such a true Englishman as 
Lord Collingwood."— Anti-Jacobin. 

THE PATH TOWARDS KNOWLEDGE: 

Discourses on Some Difficulties of the Day. By W. CUNNING¬ 
HAM, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of 
Economics at King’s College. Crown Mvo, 4s. fid. 

Among the subjects treated are Marriage and Population, Socialism, 
Positivism, Education, Civil Obedience, Ac. 

BRAND. A Drama by Henrik Ibsen, Trans- 

la ted by WILLIAM WILSON. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES. 

NEW VOLUMES.—Crown 8vo, 2s. fid. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S- Granger, Ml. 
VICTORIAN POETS. By A Sharp. 

A HISTORY of ENGLISH POLITICAL 

ECONOMY. By L. I» F1UCE, M A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Ox on. 

SOCIAL QUESTIONS OF TO-DAY. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

MUTUAL THRIFT: an Inquiry into the 

Working of Friendly Societies. By J. F. WILKINSON, M.A. 

TRADE UNIONISM-NEW and OLD. By 

O. UOWELL, JI.P. 

PROBLEMS of POVERTY: an Inquiry 

into the Industrial Conditions of the Poor. By J. A. HOBSON, 
M-A. 

The CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT TO-DAY 

By G. J. HOLYOAKE. 

ENGLISH LEADERS OF RELIGION. 

Crown 8to, cloth extra, with Portrait, 2s. fid. 

A Limited Edition on hand-made paper, demy 8vo, half-vellum, 10s. fid. 

BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. W. 

DAN 1 ELL, M.A. [Ready. 

METHUEN & CO., 18, Bury Street, W.C. 


THE PRINCESS TARAKANOVA: a Sark Chapter of 

Russian History. Translated from the Russian of DANILEVSKI, by IDA DE MOUCHANOFF. 
With 4 Engraved Plates. 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. Gd. [/n a few dayt. 

NEW NOVELS. 

A NEW NOVEL by a new novelist. THE WAGES of SIN. By Lucas 
A KING S DAUGHTER. By G. MALET. A New Edition of this the mo^t successful 

CARDEIXA. 3 vols. {Shortly. .. JJ"™ 1 “L 1 ] 1 ® .P 1 , 1 .. ...I’ 


DR. and MRS. GOLD. By Edith A. 

BARNETT. 6s. {Heady. 


THE WAGES of SIN. By Lucas 

MALET. A New Edition of this the most successful 
Novel of the Year. In 1 vol., Gh. {This day, 

“ Surpasses in psychological insight any English Novel pub¬ 
lished since the death of George Eliot.” 

Canon MacColl in the Contemporary Review. 
By Mr. J. M. BARRIE.—Uniform with his Gs. Books. 

BETTER DEAD. By J. M. Barrie, 

Author of “A Window in Thrums,” &c. Dark-blue 
buckram, gilt top, 2s. Gd. 

“ Delightfully humorous and clever .”—Review of Reviews. 


By Prof. MAX MULLER.—A NEW EDITION of CJCj 1 lihXt ULAH. ISy J. JXL. JBaiTie, 

GERMAN LOVE. New Edition. 3s. 6d.; in Thrura8 '” &c ' Dark - blue 

vellum, 5s. “ Delightfully humorous and clever .”—Review of Reviews. 

THE DILETTANTE LIBRARY.— Elegant fcap. 8vo volumes, 2s- 6d. each. 

1. DANTE and his IDEAL. By Herbert 2. BROWNING’S MESSAGE to his 

“ WOTOU T, i0 7 TIME. Bv Dr. EDWARD BERDOE. With Portrait 

BAYNES, M.R.A.S. With Portrait. and Facsimile Letters. [Second Edition. 

The Next Volume will be on HENRIK IBSEN, by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. 

THE ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY.— Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s- 6d. each. 

1. MONUMENTAL BRASSES. By I 2. SYMBOLISM in CHRISTIAN ART. 


Rev. HERBERT W. MACKLTN, B.A., late Hon. Sec. By Prof. F. E. HUI 

Camb. Univ. Assoc, of Brass Collectors. [2 m</ Edition. | London. 

The Next Volume will be on HERALDRY, by Prof. Hulmk. 


By Prof. F. E. HULME, F.S.A., of King’s College, 
London. 


LEGAL HANDBOOKS SERIES.-Each 3s. 6d. A NEW HISTORY OF TITHES. 

LEGAL HANDBOOK for EXECUTORS HISTORY of TITHES. By Rev. Henry 

and ADMINISTRATORS. Intended for the Use of the w. CLARKE, B.A., Trim Coll., Dublin, Author of “ The 
Practitioner and the Layman, after the Grant or Probate , , 

or Administration, with all the necessary Forms. By Past and Revenues of the Church of England and 

ALMAUIC RUMSEY, Barrister-at-Law. Wales.” 6s. [This day. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES.-Each 2s. 6d. 

“It would be fitting to close our remarks on this little work with a word of commendation of the publishers of so many 
useful volumes. We have now received and read a good number, and can speak in the highest terms of them. They are 
written by men of considerable knowledge; they are concise; they give a fair estimate.are well up to date; and are pub¬ 

lished at a price within the resources of the public.”— Westminster Review , July, 1891. 

NEWEST VOLUMES, 

39. THE LONDON PROGRAMME. By I 40. THE MODERN STATE. By P. 

SIDNEY WEBB, LL.B. I LEROY BEAULIEU. 

• # * Full Lists of the whole Series will be sent free on application , or of any Bookseller. 

RIDDLES of the SPHINX: a Study in STUDIES in HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY 

the Philosophy of Evolution. By A TROGLODYTE. 0 f RELIGION. By Professor J. MACBRIDE STER- 

DisfbimiiHb«‘«lbv real litomrv charm, and often rises to eloquence."— RETT, D.D. 7s. Gd. 


“ Distinguished bv real literary charm, and often rises to eloouencc. — 
stminsbr Review. “A Imok of very considerable force and interest. 
Ilia thinking is genuine, and his writing is good.”— Motion'll Observer. 


‘Is sure to attract attention.”— Christian Comn, 


SOME 

Botany .Practical, Elementary 

TEXT-BOOK of. Edited from Prof. 
W. STRASBURGER, by Prof. W. HILL- 
HOUSE, M.A. New Edition. Revised and . 
Enlarged. With additional t uts. 8vo, 9s. j 

Botany, Elementary Text- 

BOOK of. Bv Prof. W. PRANTL and , 
S. II. VINES, l).8c., M.A. Sixth Edition. . 
8vo, l*s. I 

Microscope, in Theory and! 

PRACTICE. Bv Prof. C. NAEGELI and ] 
Prof. S. SCII WEN PEN ER. Illustrated. 
8vo, 21s. 

Petrographical Tables for the 

MICROStTIPICAL DETERMINATION I 
of RUCK-FORMlNO MINERALS By 
Prof. 11. ROSEN BUSCH. Edited l»y 
F. II HATCH, B.Sc. 4to, limp cloth, ! 
38. fid. 1 

Vital Statistics- The Ele- 

MKNTS of. By A. NEWSHoLME, M.l). i 
With Tables, Diagrams, &c 7s. fid. 

[Second Edition. \ 


STUDENTS’ TEXT-BOOKS. 

Zoology, Elementary Text- IProebel’s Letters on the Kin- 

BOOK >d By Prof. W. CLAUS. Edited DERGARTEN. Translate! from PoesehF* 


hv ADAM SEDGWICK. M.A., F.U.S., 
Examiner in Zo<»logv to Univ. Loiul., and 
F. G. HEATH COTE, M.A. 

I Secowt aiul Third Editions. 

1. GENERAL INTRODUCTION ; PROTO¬ 
ZOA to INSECTA. 21s. 

II. MOLLUSCA to MAN. 16s. 

The Musician: a Guide for 

Pianoforte Students. By RIDLEY PREN¬ 
TICE. In Six Grades, each 28. Contains 
Analyses of well-known Pieces, pro¬ 
gressively arranged, enabling the Pupil 
to unite a Study of Musical Form with 
ordinary Pianoforte Practice. 

Greek and Latin, Oompara- 

TIN E GRAMMAR of. Bv Prof. VICTOR I 
IIENRY. Translated by R. T. ELLIOTT, 
M A. Oxon. 8vo, 7s. fid. 

Pedagogy, The History of. 

By Prof. OABRI EL COM PAYEE. Trans¬ 
lated, with an Introduction. Notes, and 
Index, by l’rof. W. II. PAYNE, M.A. Os. 


DERGARTEN. Translated from Pocsche** 
Editiou of I8H7 hv KMILIE MlCHAELIS 
and II. KEATLEY MOORE, B.A. 
B Mus. 3s. 

History of Philosophy. By 

Dr J. E. ERDMANN. Edited by Prof 
W. S. HOUGH. Second Edition. 

I. ANCIENT and MEDLEVAL. 15a. 

II. MODERN. 15s. 

III. SINCE HEGEL. 12s. 

A NEW ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 

School Geography: Junior 

Course. By A. SONNENSCHEIN and 
Prof. KIRCH HOFF (Halle). With 14 
Full-Page Plates atnl numerous Cuts and 
Diagrams. 2s. fid. 

Historical Chart of the XIII. 

CENTURY. By A. M. C. Designed for 
the Use of University Extension and other 
Students and Teachers in Elementary 
Schools. 32 by 22. fid. net i>o6t free, ikl 


INTRODUCTORY SCIENCE TEXT-BOOKS. 


1. PETROLOGY. By F. H. Hatch, | 4. 

Ph.D., F.O.8. With 43 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. Second 
Edition. “ A model of what a student’s text-book 
should he ; clear, concise, and yet full .”—Literary War’d. 

2. BOTANY. By Edward Aveling, 

D.Sc., Fellow of Univ. Coll.. Loud. With 271 Mustm- 
tions. 4s. <>d. ” The best and most pmeticjil elementary 
text-hook of botany in the English language.”— 

National Observer. 

3. PHONETICS. By Laura Soames. 6l 

With Preface by DOROTHEA BEALE. Gs. “Miss 
8oaraes has earned a further claim to the gratitude of 
every right-minded and conscientious teacher, for whom 
the manual will prove a welcome and useful guide.”— 

Education. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. By R. T. 

ELY, Professor of Political Economy at Johns Hopkins 
University. 4s. Gd. “ It shows, as no other book has 
ever shown, what the scope of economic study is. The 
entire field is mapped out, and the survey is from the 
right standpoint—the sociological.”—Professor F. H. 
Gildings. 

ETHICS. By Professor Gizycki and 

Dr. STANTON COIT. 4s. Gd. “ Admirably arranged* 
It is a book wliich will stimulate thought.”— Spectator. 

Other Works are in active preparation for the Series 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Square, London. 
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TRISCHLER’S LIST. 

Ready this day, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 

POLLY AND FRESH AIR. By Eden 

PHILLPOTTS, Author of “The Eud of a Life." Crown 8vo, 29* pp. 
The Dailt Telbgkapii says:—'“ The author has a droll, dry manner 
that reminds one not a little of the stvle of such American humorists 
as Frank Stockton and Charles Dudley Warner. The hook is not 
merely funny—it abounds in acute observations of human nature, 
smartly expressed; passages of hold and original thought; and descrip¬ 
tions of natural scenery at once truthful and picturesque. Altogether 
tho volume is a delightful ouo." Cloth boards, Ss. lid. 

A MERCIFUL DIVORCE. By F. W. Maude. 

A vivid, piquant, and realistic story of aristocratic social life. 
The Daii.t Chronicle savs:—“A scathing exposure of the veneer 
and tho vice of society as it largely exist* in the Wust-eud ot Loudon.' 

1 vol., cloth Wards, -s. <kL 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “A PIT TOWN CORONET.” 

JARDYNE’S WIFE. 3vols. EyC.J. Wills. 

Glasgow Hkhai.o says:—“Tha work is exceedingly clever. The 
parodies of the character* introduced are gems iu their way. Alto¬ 
gether the novel is very enjoyable.” 

The Pall Mall Gazeitk says “The story is sufficiently ingenious 
and oxciting to command a great deni of attention.” 

THE DEAN’S DAUGHTER. By F C. Philips 

and SYDNEY GRUNDY. A New and Original Play in 1 vol.. 
Paper Covers, Is. 

THE RAILWAY FOUNDLING. By Nomad. 

The Dailt TELroavrn says:—“Amongst some excellent novels 
recently issued, n clever stop 1 by * Nomad. ’ ‘A Railway Foundling.’ 
deserves recognition. Here is a story which from the outset is delight¬ 
fully tantalising. It is a story that must be read to be understock 
There is vivacity and adventure in it, and good a* the authoress's 
previous work, ‘Tin* Milroys’ was. it is not too much to say that this 
Is better." (. heap Edition, Cloth Boards, 2s. Gd * 

SCARLET FORTUNE. By Henry Herman. 

The Globe savs:—** Mr. Herman has written a tale of quite sensa¬ 
tional interest-* Picture Boards, 2s. 

TRISCHLER 6c CO., New Bridge St., Blackfriabs. 

ORIENTAL TRANSLATION 
FUND. 


Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN has pleasure in 
announcing , for publication in a few days , 
T ASM MS NEW NOVEL , “ THE 
PENANCE of PORTIA JAMES" by the 
Author of “ Uncle Piper of Piper's Hill," &c. 
In 1 vol., crown 8 vo., 3s. 6cl. 

21, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 

NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 

ACCORDING to ST. JOHN: a Novel. 

By AMEL1E RIVES, 

Author of “ The Quick or the Dead,” &c, 

1 vol., crown 8vo, 5s. 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 

THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL 

THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 

Established 1857. Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


NEW SERIES. 

A faithful Translation from the Persian of Mibkiiond’s 
“ RANZAT-US-SAFA.” Part X., Volume I., con¬ 
taining the Moslem version of oar Bible Stories from 
the Creation of Genii before Adam up to the Death of 
Aaron. 

Printed, Published, and Sold under the Patronago of the 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

22, Albkmart.k Street, London. 

Price Ten Shillings. 


THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

THE WELSH REVIEW. 

Edited by ERNEST BOWEN-UOWLANDS. 

Will be published OCTOBER 20th, 

And will contain a Poem, by Lewis Morris, M.A.: articles on “The 
Drink Question,* by Lord Carmarthen, M.l\; “The Movement for 
Free .Schools,” by Thomas Ellis, M.P.; “D.ve as the Begetter of 
Poetry,” by Honhle. Stephen Coleridge; “.Samoa," by Sir Thomas 
Esmonde, Bart., M.P.The Redemption of the "Welsh Episcopal 
Church,” by Rev. Elvet Lewis; “Welsh Literature.” by Tudor Evaus; 
“ Modem Critics,” by W. Hamilton Johnstone; “Reviews,” “Welsh 
Notes," “ Editorial," and 

THE FIRST INSTALMENT OF A NEW WELSH STORY 

ENTITLED 

“OWAIN SEITHENYN 
Written by JANE AMBRACII; anil 
“THE VIEWS OF THE MEMBER FOR TREORKY.” 

Illustrated by Pun. May. 

Price SIXPENCE. 

“ The Welsh Review ” can be ordered at once of all Booksellers, and 
the Publishers, Kko.vn Paul. Tulxcii, Tulunlh, & Co., Paternoster 
House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


This day at all Libraries and Bookstalls. 

THE SCOTTISH REVIEW. 

OCTOBER, 1W1.—Contents. 

Art. I.-WITCHORAFT IN SCOTLAND. By F. Leoge. 

„ II.-A RETROSPECT on the EUXINE and the CASPIAN. 

By Andrew T. Sikhald. 

„ III.—GAELIC HISTORICAL SONGS. 

„ IV.—THE NORSE DISCOVERY of AMERICA. 

„ V.—BEGINNINGS of the SCOTTISH NEWSPAPER PRESS. 

By J. 1). Cock in.' kn. 

„ VI.—SCOTCH DIVINES and ENGLISH BISHOPS. By 
Florence M*Clns. 

„ VII.—THE FORMER PROPRIETOR of ABBOTSFORD. By 
Paton J. Gi.oao, D.D. 

„ VIII.—LOCAL GOVERNMENT and ADMINISTRATION iu 
IRELAND. By Judge O'Connor Minium. 

„ IX.—SUMMARIES of FOREIGN REVIEWS. 

„ X.-CONTEMPORARY LITERATU RE. 

Alex. Gardner, Publisher to her Majesty the Queen, Paisley 
nud 2t», Paternoster Square, Loudon, E.C 


Vol. I., just published, crown o, cloth, :;s. Cd. (large-paper, is. net), < 

A BBOTSFORD SERIES of the SCOTTISH j 

J\. POETS. Edited | by George Euik-Todd.—V ol. I. EARLY 
SCOTTISH POETRY: Thomas the Rhymer, John Bar hour, Andrew 
Wyntoun, and Henry the Minstrel. 

William Hodge & Co., Glasgow. 


Of the general contents of the Journal the following statement will 
afford some idea:— 

Discussions of the legal events of the week. 

Essays upon branches of law and matters of professional interest. 

Explanatory and critical disquisitions on all the cases of importance decided in the 
Couits of Common Law and Equity, pointing out their relations to the previous law. 

Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged for the purpose, of eases of 
importance decided during the current week. 

Full reports (furnished specially by Barristers) of applications against Solicitors. 

In this department are given all new Rules and Orders in some eases before they 
can be obtained by the public. 

Special Reports of Cases decided by the Railway Commission. Selected cases in 
the County Courts are also reported. All important decisions on Election Petitions 
are reported, and notes are given of decisions of importance in the Revising Barristers' 
Courts. 

All important measures before Parliament are summarised in this department. 

Under this head careful criticisms are given of the legislative results of the Session. 

A complete record of the progress of legislation during each session. 

The “ SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL” will contain Notes and Reports giving, from 
week to week, early information and explanation of the Decisions of the Courts on 
the New Practice. 

A medium for the interchange of ideas between members of the profession. 

New legal works are carefully noticed in this department. 

Full reports of the proceedings of the law societies. A careful summary is given 
of all the legal news of the week, and special attention is bestowed on furnishing 
early copies of all Court Papers. 


OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


DR. MACI,AREN’S NEW VOLUME. 

Just out, crown Svo, 392 pp., cloth hoards, 5s., post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the I4th, 15th, and loth Chapter* of the Oospel by 
John. By ALEXANDER MAOLAllEN. D.D. 


BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Secosp Edition', crown Svo, cloth hoard*, 5s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Serraous. 

“ It is not possible t > open a page without perceiving illus¬ 
trations of liis commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
trulli.’’— Chpintian I Vor’d. 

“ While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time us 
plain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
Spurgeon.” —Christian Leader. 


NEW WO 11K BY DU. MACLAREN. 

Crown Svo, cloth hoards, price 5s., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, J> ]>., 
Author of “The Holy of Holies,” “The Unchanging 
Christ,” &c. 

“ It is superfluous to recommend with praise a volume by 
Dr. Alexander Maclaren, of Manchester, England.” 

Christ ion Union (New YorV; . 

“His insight into Scripture and gift of simple pulpiL 
exposition is unrivalled.”— hoU;»nd nt (New York;. 

*• Dr. Maclaren is, perhaps, the finest sermon builder of 
living preachers.”— Christian Commouv'’a.lth. 

“Few preachers combiuo so many elements of effective, 
pulpit address.”—//."('/'< nd> it! (London". 

“Dr. Maclaren holds a unique place amongst the gmd 
preachers of the day, because of his well-balanced combination 
of gilbj.”— The MvUnt Church. 


. AT T?V \vnvp * WTTTri>IIF!.\ HT) 


•>t and 22. Fiknival Street, E.C. 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVELS. 

NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

ONE REASON WH7. By Beatrice 

WHITBY, Author of “The Awakening of Mary Fenwick," &o. 
2 voU. 

PEGGY’S PERVERSITY. By Mrs. 

OONNF.Y, Author of “A Lady Ilorsc-breaker,” “A Line of Her 
Own," Ac. 3 vols. 

CHARLIE IS MY DARLING. By 

ANNE BEALE. Author of “Fay Arlington,” “The Pennant 
Family," “ Squire Lisle's Bequest," Ac. 2 vols. 

MAHME NOUSIE. By G. Manville 

FENN, Author of “ The Master of the Ceremonies," Ac. 2 vols. 

“A spirited tale of scenes and adventures quite off the lines of the 
usual novel nlot. Aube is a very graceful heroine, perfectly good and 
sweet, as well as beautiful.”— Guardian. 

CASPAR BROOKE’S DAUGHTER. 

By ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of “Little Miss Colwyn," “ A 
Life Sentence,” Ao. 3 vols. 

“Like all Miss Sergeant's novels, her latest is healthy in style and 
tone, while at tie* Mine time not devoid of incidents of a mildly sensa¬ 
tional description.’ — Scotsman. 

A SCOTCH EARL. By the Countess 

of MUNSTER, Author of “ Dorinda." 3 vols. 

“The strength of the hook llies in the delicate ami accurate analysis 
of femiuiuc motives and character ."—Literary World. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


BISHOP CHARLES WORDSWORTH’S RECOLLECTIONS. 

ANNALS OF MY EARLY LIFE, 

1800-1840. 

By CHARLES WORDSWORTH, D.C.L., 

Bishop of St. Andrews. 

8vo, 15s. 

THE TIMES.—" A man who is himself a scholar, and the son of a scholar, the nephew and associate of one of the greatest 
poets of the century, the friend and mentor of so many men who have made the history of England during the last sixty 
years, cannot turn to his early memories without saying much to which every one will gladly listen.A book to be enjoyed.” 

.MORNING TOST .—“ Certainly no one ran witJi justice coll this a diy uutobiogruphy. Serious it is for the most part, 
and devoted to serious subjects, but it contains many little bits of comedy. The last part of the book is largely devoted to the 
Oxford Movement, and to the writer’s impressions of the men who were its chief promoters. Here, as always, Dr. Wonls- 
worth writes temjiemtcly of those with whose views he may huve widely differed, and good temper is indeed one of the leading 
features of his book.” 


NEW BOOK BY ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 

DARKNESS AND DAWN; 

Or Scenes in the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. 

By the Venerable Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D., I'.R S. 

2 vols., 8vo, 283. 

” Tliis novel of Imperial Rome is the mr*t notable, and will also prove, we expect, the most popular, piece of fiction we 

owe to the author’s pen.It is impossible'not to admire the vigorous portraiture of historical personages, and the brilliancy 

and extraordinary vivacity of the descriptions It is just the kind of book to become widely popular.”— St. Jamts's Gazette. 

A SLTFLEM ENTARY VOLUME TO MR. FIIOUDK’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

THE DIVORCE of CATHERINE of ARAGON: the Story as told 

by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the Court of nENRY VIII. In ('sum Lakorum. By J. A. FROUDE. 
8vo, Ids. [On Oct. 21. 


A MOORLAND IDYL. By Algernon 

GISSING, Author of “A Village Hampden," &c. 3vols. 

“ For sustained interest and dramatic skill, Mr. Algernon Hissing's 
novel, 'A Moorland Idyl,' may be well recommended.'' 

Daily Telegraph. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


SEAS and LANDS. Reprinted, by permission of the Proprietors of 

the Daily Telegraphy from Letters published undertbe title “By Sea and Loud” in that Journal. By Sir EDWIN 
ARNOLD, M.A., K.C.LE. With Illustrations. Svo, 21s. [On Oct. 22. 

THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. Edited by Andrew Lang. With 

12 Plates and 88 Dlustrations in Ihe Text, by H. J. Ford and Lancelot Speed. Crown Svo, fia. 

“Tliis is one of tbe most acceptable gift-books of the season.There is n • piece in tbe book one could wish away, and 

the illustrations are excellent.”— Scotsman. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 

Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, each 3s. 6d. 

THE AWAKENING of MARY FEN- 

WICK. By BEATRICE WIIITBY. 

TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 

By MABEL HART. 

mS LITTLE MOTHER. 

By tin; Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE. 

By M. E. LE CLKRC. 

A MARCH in the RANKS. 

By JESSIE FOTIIEltUILL. 

A SELECTION FROM 

HURST & BLACKETT’S 


THE LAND of the LAMAS : Notes of a Journey through China, 

Mongolia, and Tibet. With 2 Maps and (11 Illustrations. By WILLTAM WOODVTLLE ROCKHILL. 8vo, 15s. 

INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the HISTORY of LANGUAGE. 

By HERBERT A. STRONG, M.A., LL D., WILLEM S. LOGEMAN, and BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER. 8vo 
10s. (Id. 

“ This book will be welcomed, nnd deservedly so, by all students of language .”—Journal of Education. 

PRINCIPLES of the HISTORY of LANGUAGE. By Hermann Paul 

Translated by H. A. STRONG. Svo, 10s. Od. 

WORKS BY WM. LEIGHTON JORDAN, F.R.G.S. 

THE OCEAN : a Treatise on Oeenn Currents and Tides, and their 

Causes. Second Edition. Svo, 21s. 

STANDARD of VALUE. Sixth Edition. 8vo, 6s. 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 

EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, TRICE 5n. 


BY THE AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE¬ 
MAN, 

A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 
ABOUT WOMEN. 

A LIFE for a LIFE. 
NOTHING NEW. 
mistress and maid. 

THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 


CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 
A NOBLE LIFE. 
HANNAn. 

THE UNKIND WORD. 

A BRAVE LADY. 
STUDIES from LIFE. 
YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR of “SAM SLIOK.” 


NATURE nnd HUMAN 
NATURE. 

WI8E SAWS and MODERN 
INSTANCES. 


THE OLD JUDGE; or, 

Life in a Colonv. 

TRAITS of AMERICAN 
HUMOUR. 

The AMERICANS at HOME 


BY DR. GEORGE MAO DONALD. 

DAVID EI.GINBROD. | ALEC FORBES. 

ROBERT FALCONER. | SIR GIBB1E. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT- 

ADAM GRAEME. I LIFE of IRVING. 

LAIRD of NORLAW. A ROSE in JUNE. 

AGNE8. | PIKE HE, JUNIOR, 

rr WAS A LOVES AND HIS LASS. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 

THE MISCHIEF of MONICA. By L. B. Walford, Author of “Mr. 

Smith,” <kc., &c. 3 vola., crown Svo, 25a. (id. 

“ ‘ The Mischief of Monica * is, in abort, witty and wise.”— Times. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 358. 

Cunt e Nrs. 

1. SIR ROBERT PEEL. i 0. AUSTRIA in 1818-3. 

2. A MOORLAND PARISH. i 7. THE LIFE of ARCHBISHOP TAIT. 

3. TOE WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS of ENGLAND. 8. THE AFFAIRS of CHINA. 

4. THE WRITINOS of JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. I !). GERMANY and VON MOLTKE. 

5. MAJOR CLARKE on FORTIFICATIONS. I 10. THE TWELFTH PARLIAMENT of tho QUEEN. 

General India to the EDINBURGH REVIEW, from Vol. 141—Vol. 170 inclusive (January, 1875—October, 18S9). 
Two Numbers, Svo, 12s. __ [Sow rmtiy. 


THE ENGLISH 1I1STOI!ICAL REVIEW. 

Edited by S. R. GARDINER, M.A.. LL.D. 

1 Artiste* No. 24, OCTOBER. Royal 8vo, price 5s. 

THE INTRODUCTION of KNIGHT SERVICE into ENGLAND. By J. IL Round. Part II. 
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LITERATURE. 

Life’s Handicap: Being Stories of Mine 

Own People. By Rudyard Kiplrng. 

(Macmillans.) 

Mr. Kipling has gathered into a volume 
twenty-seven stories : the best of them have 
been already recognised by readers of the 
magazines as Mr. Kipling’s finest work. 
The book is so characteristic, for good and 
bad, of its author, that it may be interesting 
to attempt a classification of these twenty- 
seven stories. Eight of them, with certain 
limitations, are excellent: “ The Incarnation 
of Krishna Mulvaney,” “ The Courting of 
Dinah Shadd,” “ On Greenhow Hill,” “ The 
Man who Was,” “ Without Benefit of 
Clergy,” “ Through the Fire,” “ TheFinances 
of the Gods,” and “Little Tobrah.” To 
these may be added the Preface. They 
deal with the famous triumvirate of privates, 
with the British army, and with the comedy 
and tragedy of native life and character. 
Two stories, “ At the End of the Passage ” 
and “ The Mark of the Beast,” are con¬ 
cerned with the grim and terrible possibilities 
and impossibilities of sickness, weariness, 
fear, superstition, climate, work, and, to put 
it plainly, the devil, as shown by the ex¬ 
periences of Englishmen in India. Three 
more, “The Return of Imray,” “Bubbling 
Well Hoad,” and “Bertran and Bimi,” are 
powerful stories of the horrible, without 
any mixture of mystery and impossibility. 
Three, “The Mutiny of the Mavericks,” 
“ The Head of the District,” and “ Namgay 
Doola,” have, more or less directly, a 
political moral wrapped up in them. Five 
more, “The Amir’s Homily,” “Jews in 
Shushan,” “ The Limitations of Pambe 
Serang,” “ The City of Dreadful Night,” 
and “The Dream of Duncan Parreness,” 
are mediocre examples of Mr. Kipling’s 
various manners; and of these, the fourth 
is the most striking. The remaining six, in 
my sincere and humble opinion, do not 
deserve publication : “ The Lang Men o’ 
Larut,” “Reingelder and the German Flag,” 

“ The Wandering Jew,” “ Moti Guj,” 

“ Georgie Porgie,” and “ Naboth.” The 
volume ends with some of Mr. Kipling’s 
best verses. 

This is, of course, merely a classification 
made according to’ the mind of one par¬ 
ticular reader, with his own tastes and 
prejudices. Among the stories which I 
think the worst, is one which many readers 
have ranked among the best. But, upon 
the whole, I think that most readers would 
accept the classification in its spirit and 
intention. 

The one great fault in Mr. Kipling’s 


work is, not its “ brutality,” nor its fond¬ 
ness for strong effects, but a certain taint of 
bad manners, from the literary point of 
view. He insists upon spicing his stories 
with an ill-flavoured kind of gossip, wholly 
irrelevant, and very offensive. For ex¬ 
ample : “ The Man who Was,” an admirable 
story, full of that indefinable spirit, military 
patriotism and regimental pride, is spoilt by 
this pointless passage: 

“And indeed they were a regiment to be 
admired. When Lady Durgan, widow of the 
late Sir John Durgan, arrived in their station, 
and after a short time had been proposed to by 
every single man at mess, she put the public 
sentiment very neatly when she explained that 
they were all so nice that unless she could 
marry them all, including the colonel and some 
majors already married, she was not going to 
content herself with one hussar. Wherefore 
she wedded a little man in a Rifle Regiment, 
being by nature contradictious; and the White 
Hussars were going to wear crape on their 
arms, but compromised by attending the wed¬ 
ding in full force, and lining the aisle with 
unutterable reproach. She had jilted them all 
—from Basset-Holmer. the senior captain, to 
little Mildred, the junior subaltern, who could 
have given her four thousand a year and a 
title.” 

I bate to mutilate a book; but I hope to 
read this story often: and, rather than meet 
the offence and the annoyance of that silly 
stuff, in a story otherwise splendid, I have 
obliterated the passage. Too often, in 
reading Mr. Kipling, we are forced to say, 
“ That would make a good special report,” 
or “That’s a telling bit of war corre¬ 
spondence ” ; yet special reports and war 
correspondence are good things of their kind. 
But the passage just quoted shows merely 
the contemptible smartness of a society 
journal; and of a very inferior specimen. 

I do not say that the thing did not, could 
not, or should not, happen : I do say that 
Mr. Kipling, as an artist, one careful to 
preserve the tone and the proportion of his 
work, commits a grave offence against his 
art by such a fall from the fine to the trivial, 
without just cause. And from the frequency 
of his offence, in every book that he has 
written, it would seem that he does not feel 
the common sentiments of natural good 
breeding and of artistic reticence. Two 
expressions in a stirring passage of the same 
story jar upon us in the same way : 

“ The talk rose higher and higher, and the 
regimental band played between the courses, as 
is the immemorial custom, till all tongues 
ceased for a moment with the removal of the 
dinner-slips, and the first toast of obligation, 
when an officer rising said, “ Mr. Vice, the 
Queen,” and little Mildred from the bottom of 
the table answered, “The Queen, God bless 
her,” and the big spurs clanked as the big men 
heaved themselves up and drank the Queen, 
upon whose pay they were falsely supposed to 
settle their mess bills. That sacrament of the 
mess never grows old, and never ceases to bring 
a lump into the throat of the listener wherever 
he be by sea or by land.” 

What is the point here of dragging in the 
familiar fact that the Queen’s pay is in¬ 
sufficient for a modern officer under modern 
circumstances? It sounds like the petty, 
ill-conditioned criticism of some cockney 
money-lender: it is a crying false note, 
coming just in that place. Again, “ toast 
of obligation ” and “ sacrament of the mess” 


are phrases in which it is difficult not to see 
a flippant reference to two ecclesiastical and 
sacred terms. These things are fatal to the 
perfection of a story; and Mr. Kipling’s 
taste for them is his worst enemy. But it 
may be observed, that they do not occur 
except when Mr. Kipling is dealing with 
English officers and civilians: his “common” 
soldiers and his Indian natives, under all 
circumstances and conditions, talk, and are 
treated by Mr. Kipling, without these petty 
offences against good taste. Ortheris and 
Mulvaney, Ameera and Khoda Dad Khan, 
in every mood or situation, are allowed by 
Mr. Kipling to live without those peculiar 
tricks and tones, which in his stories are the 
essential notes of the English gentleman in 
India. Ilis officers and his civil servants, 
Orde, Tallantire, Hummil, Spurstow, 
Lowndes, Mottram, Strickland, and “I,” 
one and all talk with a strained intensity, a 
bitter tone, a sharp conciseness, an abbrevia¬ 
tion of epigram, a clever slang, which are 
meant to denote, partly their cultured intel¬ 
lects, and partly that sentiment of fatality and 
dogged endurance which Mr. Kipling would 
have us believe to be the invariable result 
of official work in India. The Empire, the 
Administration, the Government, become in 
Mr. Kipling’s hands necessary and yet 
amusing powers, in whose service English¬ 
men are willing to toil and sweat, knowing 
that il n'y pas d'homme necessaire , but content 
to go on, relieved by making cynical epi¬ 
grams about life and death, and everything 
before, between, or after them. The con¬ 
sciousness of duty becomes the consciousness 
of a mechanical necessity: the sentiment of 
loyalty is caricatured into a cynical perse¬ 
verance. One thinks of Dalhousie and of 
the Lawrences. Mr. Kipling has had ex¬ 
perience of English life and work in India: 
his readers, for the most part, have not. 
But I would ask any reader, who has known 
English officers and civilians, before, during, 
and after, their Indian service, whether he 
has found them quito so brilliant or quite so 
ill-bred, quite so epigrammatic or quite so 
self-conscious, as these creatures of Mr. 
Kipling. Is it, that before leaving home, 
or while home on leave, or when done with 
India, they are natural Englishmen; but 
that an Indian climate, and a share in 
Indian administration, turn them into 
machines : men, who seem to talk like tele¬ 
grams, and to think in shorthand, and to 
pose, each as a modern Atlas, helping to 
uphold the Indian Empire, and swearing 
pessimist oaths at its weight ? Mr. Kipling 
presents English rule in India for purposes 
of effective fiction, as a huge and ironical 
joke, or, to use one of his favourite words, 
as a “ grim ” comedy. In fact, whenever 
he gives us the views of life held by men of 
education and official responsibility, they are 
the views expressed by his title, Life's 
Handicap. You start with your chances, 
and make the best of the race, sure to be 
tripped up half way by the irony of the 
fates and powers, or baulked at the very 
finish. In the “ Head of the District,” a 
dying man sees his wife crossing the river 
to meet him, and knows that she will come 
too late; and his last words are : 

“That’s Polly,” he said simply, though his 
mouth was wried with agony. “Polly and— 
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the grimmest practical joke ever played on a changed into a beast’s, a wolf’s. It is an book. Admiral Colomb is already known 
man. Dick—you’ll—have—to—explain.” uncanny, haunting story, told with a singular as an excellent writer on naval strategy; and 

The one story in the book, admirable power: but Mr. Kipling does not seem to lie is generally believed to have been the 

from first to last, is “ The Courting of Dinah know wherein consist the real horror and ; author of some able papers in the Edinburgh 
Shadd” : the tragedy of his life, told by fascination of his own work. A passage of \Itrriew on the gonoral principles of war at 
Mulvaney. The Irishman’s story is told pure and perfect excellence is often followed sea, and on the illustrations of these in naval 
with perfect truth and pity: Mr. Kipling by one of simple bad tasto and feebleness, history. The volume beforo us may bo 
makes not one mistake in sentiment. But For example: while Fleete, the werewolf, described as a work on the philosophy of 
had Mulvaney’s Colonel told the story of is lying bound in the house, with his two naval warfaro, confined to its purely 
his life, Mr. Kipling would have filled it friends watching, the cry of the Silver Man strategic aspect; and it has boon written 
with cheap jests and cynicisms, gall and is heard outside. They determine to capture because our naval literature is almost a 

bitterness. him, and go into the garden : and “ in the blank in this most important province, and 

Years ago, W"erther first, and Childe Harold moonlight we could see the leper coming because Admiral Colomb is not one of those 
afterwards, brought into fashion the philo- round the cornor of the house. lie was ; sciolists who believe that the art of war, 
sophy of woe and want, and tragic heroics : perfectly naked, and from time to time he whether at sea or on land, has been wholly 
a perverted sensibilitv, an affectation of mewed and stopped to dance with his changed by the material inventions of the 
misery and despair; its victims or devotees shadow.” That sentenco gave mo a literal last sixty years. The author, in a word, 
wept over their sorrows and shrieked at shudder of sudden fear, like the fear of a seeks to do for the navy what General 
their gods. But the posture was tiring, and child in the dark: for complete effective- Ilamley has done for the army—to illustrate 
at last literature renounced it. Just now, a ness, in tho narration of a fearful story, it the rules of tho naval art by examples 
new philosophy is coming into fashion : it is could not be beaten. It is horrible, but the drawn from tho warfare of the pnst, and to 
required of a man that he be virile, robust, horror is not strained and emphasised : the draw lessons from them for the present; 
and bitter. Laugh at life, and jest with tho simple words do their w r ork naturally. The and though his book is not equal to The 
world: waste no words, and spare no two men succeed in capturing the leper: Operations of War, it is, nevertheless, a valu- 
blushes: whatever you do, do it doggedly, thoy resolve to torture him iuto removing able work. 

and whatever you say, put a sting into it. the spell from their friend. “When we Admiral Colomb compares his volume, 
In sentiment, let Voltaire talking Ibsen be confronted him with the beast, tho scene was with a modest assertion of inferiority, 
your ideal: in life, rival the Flying Dutch- beyond description. The beast doubled to the profound essay of Captain Mahan, 
man for recklessness, the Wandering Jew backwards into a bow as though ho had on a cognate subject; and the two works, 
for restlessness, and the American rowdy been poisoned with strychnine, and moaned in fact, have some points in common. But 
for readiness to act. Life is short, so stuff in the most pitiable fashion.” Well, that the principal object of the British seaman is 
it full: art is long, so cut it short. Various is right enough in its way ; but Mr. Kipling to explain to a power superior at sea its 
men have various methods : some writers adds “ several other things happened also, true position as a maritime state; the aim 
cut art short by reducing it to impressions, but thoy cannot be put down here.” And of the American is to demonstrate tho fatal 
some by reducing it to epigrams. Which- “ Strickland shaded his eyes with his hands results to commerce and empire which 
ever you do, care nothing for beauty and for a moment, and we set to work. This follow the loss of powor at sea; and they 
truth, but everything for brevity and effect, part is not to be printed.” A row of regard the questions before them from 
You may lead your readers to believe that asterisks follows. Now this suggestion of different aspects. Admiral Colomb, too, 
you have stayed at home, and analysed unmentionable horror is a piece of the very does not dwell on naval tactics; Captain 
yourself, till you were sick of yourself; or worst possible art: Mr. Kipling means to Mahan gives us an excellent account of 
that you have raged round the world, and thrill us with absolute horror, to fill us with many of tho great battles at sea; and this, 
found all hollow, without you and within, shuddering apprehensions of absolute fear- again, marks a plain line of distinction. 
You can make literature an affair of nerves fulness. He fails: wo feel nothing but As for the volume before us, it is very able, 
or an affair of blood: you may paint life wonder and contempt, to find so able a full of thought, learning, correct induction, 
gray, or paint it red. But if you would be writer fall into so pitiable a device. And and well-weighed and judicious comments ; 
a modem man of letters, before all else, ho is constantly leading us up to the doors and tho sketches of several naval campaigns 
ignore the Ten Commandmonts and tho of a sealed chamber of horrors, and ex- are admiral>le in their fulness and clearness. 
Classics. Swear by the sciences, which you peering us to be smitten with dread. The Admiral Colomb, however, is sometimes 
have not studied, and the foreign literature, fearful and the terrible are not necessarily tedious; his illustrations are too copious; 
which you read in translation : if you want loathsome to tho senses, matters of blood lie is deficient in purely literary skill, and 
to make a hit, bring the Iliad up to date: and noisome pestilence : thoy are produced his language is occasionally involved and 
you need only double the bloodsliod, and by appeals to the imagination and to the obscure. 

turn the long speeches into &hort, smart, intellect. Running through Mr. Kipling’s Two conditions, Admiral Colomb remarks, 
snapping cynicisms. work, and spoiling its value, is this strain are required to develop naval warfaro, in 

Some of these follies, which many writers of bad taste: irritated by silly sentiment, he tho broad and legitimate sense of the word, 
now take for virtues, are but the accidental takes up silly cynicism; angry with foolish In the middle ages fleets were only em- 
vices of Mr. Kipling’s work : and it is shamefacedness, he adopts a foolish shamo- ployed to transport armies for descents on 
because he can write so well, that I have lessness. Rather than let his work win its tho land—wo pass by the splendid exception 
ventured to suggest that he often writes far way by tho subtle power of its ideas, he of Sluys ; ships were not able to keep the 
too badly. A writer suddenly and deservedly prefers to force our attention by the studied sea iu bad w eather or to appear on the 
welcomed with great praiso' is at once imi- abruptness of his phrases. It is charac- ocean, and tho sea itself was a barren 
fated by all sorts of incapable persons ; and teristic of the times: General Booth and domain, not a highway of empire or a vast 
for one story which has something of his Mr. Stanley, tho German Emperor and tract of commerce. Naval warfare was 
real charm and power, there are twenty General Boulanger, have done much the thus confined to “ cross raiding,” to make 
with nothing but his casual levities and same thing in practical affairs. But Mr. uso of a happy phrase of the author, to 
unfortunate maunerisms. For example, Kipling, in his profession, is a greater man invasions like those which led to Agincourt, 
“ The Mark of the Beast ” is a story of an than they in theirs : and wo continue to though it deserves notice that even for these 
incident among the more unnecessary hor- hope against hope for his ultimate purifica- the command of the sea was of extreme 
rors of life in India, brought about by “ the tion and perfection. Lionel Johnson. importance. When ships of war became 

power of the Gods and Devils of Asia.” An ___ real cruisers, and when trade spread over 

Englishman pays a drunken insult to Hanu- the Atlantic waters and brought the wealth 

man, the Monkey-god, in his temple at Warfare: Its Ruling 1 nnciples and 0 f many lands to Europe, naval warfare, 

night: a leper, a “ Silver Man,” just drops Practices Historically Treated. By Rear- properly so called, was bom; and, as 

his head upon the man’s breast, and nothing Admiral P. H. Colomb. (W. H. Allen Admiral Colomb justly observes, its true 

more. And gradually, with dreadful & Co.) requirements were understood by our great 

warnings and signs, the man’s nature is This is an inartistic but a very instructive mariners of tho Elizabethan era, and 
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remained unknown to their Spanish adver¬ 
saries. The command of the sea thence¬ 
forward became of supreme importance to 
maritime states; and it is very remarkable 
that the best contested struggle recorded by 
history for this object took place when 
its value had become manifest, about 
tho middle of the seventeenth century. 
Admiral Colomb describes at length the 
strategy of the long naval conflicts betwoen 
England and Holland; Captain Mahan 
admirably explains the tactics ; and the two 
authors here supplement each other. Con¬ 
fining ourselves to the work before us, 
Admiral Colomb clearly shows how, in the 
first of these wars, the Dutch were too 
ambitious in aim ; they tried to defend their 
commerce, and, at the same time, to fight 
the superior fleets of England ; and, on tho 
whole, thoy were plainly worstod. But in 
the wars that followed they took a better 
course ; they keep their merchantmen within 
their ports, and concentrated their whole 
naval force to make head against their 
powerful enemy, aud the issue was certainly 
not decisive. Admiral Colomb points out 
what immense results flowed from the tem¬ 
porary command of the sea in those bloody 
and protracted wars; and it is, indeed, 
surprising that the Dutch Eepublic was at 
once able to endure the terrible losses occa¬ 
sioned by the suspension of its trade and 
the ravages done by the victorious fleets of 
England, and yet to invade our shores and 
to insult our capital. 

A student of Captain Mahan’s work will 
hardly agree with Admiral Colomb that the 
naval tactics of this period were still quite 
immature and imperfect. Undoubtedly, 
however, the fleets of the time were very 
different from those of the days of Nelson : 
the ships were clumsy, feeble, and badly 
rigged; they sailed like haystacks, and 
went to leeward ; and they were so unequal 
in power and size that they were ill-fitted 
to act in concert. Partly owing to this, 
naval battles as yet were ill-ordered and 
confused melees; and this gave oppor¬ 
tunities to the deadly fireship, the precursor 
of the modern torpedo, to spread ruin 
through crowded groups of an enemy. 
Fleets gradually were formed in regular 
lines, which engaged each' other in parallel 
order; from this period the fireship de¬ 
clined in value ; and we come to the 
fleets of the eighteenth century. These 
armaments resembled those of Trafalgar, 
except that the ships were still inferior; 
but the “differentiation of naval force,” 
in Admiral Colomb’s phrase, became 
marked ; that is, the line of battle 
was composed of large ships, with a ten¬ 
dency to become equal in size; these always 
required the support of frigates ; and out¬ 
side and apart from its regular squadrons, 
every maritime state had numerous cruisers, 
in order to attack or to defend commerce. 
Navies thus had acquired the type they 
retained until the middle of the present 
century; but there was no naval warfare 
for the command of the sea on so grand 
and complete a scale as that which was 
waged between England and Holland. 
France, however, was our recognised enemy 
for the greater part of this long period, and 
her efforts to contond with England at sea 


were incessant. ' Admiral Colomb describes 
at considerable length this naval struggle 
between the two powers; and his sketches 
of tho expeditions of Tourville and Conflans, 
of the skilful strategy of Torrington and 
Hawke, and of Napoleon’s project of a 
descent on our shores, covered by a fleet 
holding the Channel for a time, are excellent 
in execution and design. On the whole, he 
concurs with Captain Mahan, that the 
strategy of France, throughout these years, 
had ono marked and essential defect: she 
did not boldly contend for the command 
of the sea, and aim at destroying the fleets 
of England; she relied too much on her 
military power, and sought to conquer us by 
descents on our coasts, employing her naval 
strength, as a secondary force, to baffle, 
divide, and deceive her enemy; and this 
strategy was long doomed to failure. This, 
no doubt, is confirmed by experience; but 
there is much to be said for tho opposite 
view; and Napoleon’s operations, in 1805, 
only just missed decided success, so far as 
landing an army in England. We do 
not agree with Admiral Colomb that the 
Emperor’s project may have been only a 
feint: he no doubt hesitated ; but his later 
letters to Villenouve and Ganteaume seem 
to us decisive. In all other respects Admiral 
Colomb’s account of this great game of 
strategy deserves the highest praise. 

The command of the sea by a single state, 
great as its superiority in this respect may 
be, cannot, however, be really absolute, in 
the condition at least of the modem world. 
The navy of England, for two hundred 
years, has been the dominant power on the 
ocean, and twice, at least, has nearly “ ruled 
the waves ” ; but there have always been 
navies more or less its rivals. Maritime 
wars, therefore, have been frequent; and 
these, in most instances, have been attended 
by invasions, or attempts to invade, hostile 
territory by belligerent fleets and troops. 
This opens an immense chapter of naval 
history, the largest, in fact, that can be 
examined; and Admiral Colomb has re¬ 
viewed the subject of descents, or schemes 
of descent of this kind, with admirable dis¬ 
cernment, but at somewhat excessive length. 
We cannot follow him in his careful narra¬ 
tives of expeditions of this description, from 
the days of the Armada to those of Sebas¬ 
topol ; it must be enough to say that they 
deserve attentive study, and display thorough 
knowledge and philosophic thought; but we 
would refer our readers to the excellent 
account of the great contest of 1588, drawn 
from a paper of Prof. J. K. Laughton, for it 
places the whole subject in a natural light, 
and corrects legends which have obscured 
the facts. We would infer from Admiral 
Colomb’s pages that he lays down four 
principles, on this most important part of 
naval warfare, deduced by him from tho 
general experience of tho last two centuries. 
When a sea is open, or, as it may be called, 
“indifferent,” descents of this class will 
often succeed, though the power that makes 
them is inferior at sea: this was seen re- 
poatedly in the West Indies, during the 
maritime wars of the eighteenth century; 
but such attacks will be usually mere raids, 
and can scarcely have decisive results. 
When a sea is guarded by an effective force, 


though it may be, at the time, inferior, these 
enterprises, as a rule, will fail: the Armada 
is a notable instance; another is Torring- 
ton’s baffling of Tourville; a third is the 
French invasion of Egypt, which ended in 
tho destruction of the Nile, though Admiral 
Colomb has not remarkod that Brueys 
probably could have escaped to Corfu had 
lie not chosen to lie in Aboukir Bay, and 
that the descent was, in one sense, success¬ 
ful. Expeditions of this kind may have 
great results, in the case of a power superior 
at sea ; the repeated harryings of the coasts 
of France in the naval wars of the last 
century, and tho impotence of Spain, after 
the fight of Pessaro, are two out of a list of 
examples. But though a power may be 
greatly superior at sea, a descent ought 
not to be attempted in the proximity of a 
hostile fleet, unless this is “ masked ” and 
held in check; the neglect of this precaution, 
though in part to be justified, was an error 
in the strategy of the allies when they 
undertook to invade the Crimea. 

Admiral Colomb, we have said, confines 
himself to naval strategy and avoids naval 
tactics ; and he does not dwell on the great 
changos which certainly must take place in 
naval warfare, owing to the inventions of 
the second half of this century. The author 
has yet to be found who will attempt to tell 
us what steam, ironclads, huge rifled 
ordnance, electricity, torpedoes, and, in 
short, the material discoveries of the mech¬ 
anism of war, will probably effect in con¬ 
flicts at sea; experience aided by genius 
will alone, perhaps, solve this tremendous 
and difficult problem. But Admiral Colomb 
most truly remarks that certain principles 
of naval strategy exist, of general applica¬ 
tion in all circumstances, however material 
conditions may change; and it is of supreme 
importance that these should be recognised, 
if England is to retain her place in the 
world. He has really written on this great 
question only; and he has worked out 
his conclusions with marked ability, and 
with a richness of illustration even too 
lavish. One remark we offer as we close 
a notice, necessarily too short for a great 
subject: England owes her empire and her 
escape from vassalage in the great war with 
France to her ascendancy as a maritime 
power; this ascendancy is more than ever 
needful under the conditions of her present 
existence, and it must be maintained what¬ 
ever the cost. 

William O’Conuob Morris. 


Sir George Hums, Bart. By Edwin Hodder. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Tiiat the late George Burns was one of the 
founders of the Cunard line, and that he 
was made a baronet at the age of ninety- 
four, probably sums up all that the public 
know of the subject of this biography. He 
was, however, a noteworthy man in many 
respects, and not solely or indeed mainly as 
a successful merchant. But with every wish 
to be fnir to Sir George Burns’s memory, 
wo cannot acquit his biographer of the 
literary crime of diffuseness. The work 
under notice runs to more than 500 pages. 
The story of Sir George Burns’s life could 
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have been amply told in a volume of half 
that size. Eulogy may not be biography, 
but it is a vice that savours of charity. 
Verbosity, however, is an unmixed evil, and 
in the record of a man of business padding 
seems strangely out of place. Having dis¬ 
charged a duty in making our protest 
against what appears to be the growing sin 
of biographers — prolixity, we cheerfully 
bear testimony to the merits of this book. 

No man ever deserved more than George 
Burns the distinction conferred upon him 
by the crown, for no man ever did his 
work with more thoroughness and success. 
He was one of those rare men whom his 
friends could follow with safety in their 
investments. All that he touched turned 
to gold, not because he prayed for success, 
but because his judgment and his care 
insured it. He was born in the year of 
Warren Hastings’s acquittal. He could 
remember the magistrates issuing a solemn 
proclamation against the eating of hot rolls 
and his mother smuggling hot dainty 
morsels into his mouth in spite of the 
injunction. He had heard from his own 

f randfather’s lips the story of 1715, and 
e survived to read the report of the 
Parnell Commission. He lived through great 
changes, and he might truly have said 
that he played his part in making them. 
At the beginning of this century the Clyde 
at Glasgow was scarcely a navigable stream. 
George Bums remembered when it was 
possible to wade across it below the foot of 
the old Broomielaw Bridge, when the fishing 
nets stood upon its banks. John Fitch, an 
American engineer, had said in 1784, 
“Well, gentlemen, although I shall not 
live to see the time, you will, when steam¬ 
boats will be preferred to all other means 
of conveyance, and specially for passengers.” 
Need we add that a man so before his age 
was considered crazy, and died broken¬ 
hearted. Steam navigation from Great 
Britain to the States was not tried till 1838. 
Nearly all denounced the notion as nonsense, 
“ as if anybody ever knew iron to iioat.” 
“ Don’t talk to me about iron ships, its 
contrary to nature .” This was not the 
remark of an ignoramus, but of the chief 
naval architect of one of our dockyards to 
Mr. Scott Russell. 

The ninth and fifteenth chapters of this 
book are devoted to the story of the Cunard 
Company, and prove most interesting read¬ 
ing. It was Mark Twain who said “ he 
felt himself rather safer on board a Cunard 
steamer than he did upon land.” The 
success of the Cunard line was mainly due 
to the care of Mr. George Brans, 

.“ that each ship added to the fleet should be 
superior to those which had preceded it; at the 
same time, the greatest caution was observed 
never to adopt new inventions, or to be influ¬ 
enced by new theories, until they had been 
thoroughly tested.” 

Thus, the Cunard Company waited for years 
before they constructed the hulls of their 
ships of iron or adapted the screw propeller. 
It was always the principle of this great 
company to leave experiments to others, 
while they adopted an improvement only 
when it had been clearly proved so by 
others. The vastness and variety of the 
provisioning and coaling of the “ floating 


hotels ” of the Cunard line almost exceeds 
belief. To take coal alone, about 1000 tons 
are burnt per day. “ This quantity of coal, 
if built as a wall four foet high and one foot 
thick, would reach from Land’s End to 
John o’ Groat’s House.” 

The late Sir George Bums was a deeply 
religious man, and his letters bear evidenceto 
this in every line. One of his earliest friends 
was Dr. Chalmers. It was a sermon of Dr. 
Chalmers on the text “ I am not mad” 
that made a deep impression on his mind. 
Dr. Chalmers in one point, and in one only, 
resembled the infamous Titus Oates. He 
had a most extraordinary pronunciation. It 
was “not only broadly national, but broadly 
provincial, distorting almost every word he 
uttered with some barbarous novelty.” 
There was nothing in his pale plain face to 
indicate the power and genius of the man, 
and yet it is doubtfid whether any preacher 
ever wielded greater influence upon his 
hearers. When Dr. Chalmers preached his 
farewell sermon before taking the vacant 
chair of moral philosophy at the University 
of St. Andrews, so enormous was the crowd 
anxious to hear him that a party of the 
73rd Regiment had to protect the entrance 
to the church! Mr. George Burns also 
knew Edward Irving, and his reminiscences 
of this large-hearted man are so interesting 
that we cannot refrain from quoting some of 
them. 

“ Irving was physically a powerful man ; and, 
in the days when the road to Blackheath was 
infested with highwaymen, he was walking 
alone in the darkening of the evening to London 
when two men who were lurking about seemed 
inclined to join him. Irving at once penetrated 
their purpose of doing him some mischief, and 
determined to make his presence felt among 
them. He opened up a conversation by saying, 
‘I see we are all going the same way—to 
London, I suppose; let us shake hands and 
walk together.’ One of the men responded, 
but he found that his hand was in that of one 
who held him like the grip of a vice; and, 
seeing that Irving was evidently not to be 
trifled with, the two men, after a little while, 
slunk off quietly behind. 

“A favourite theme of conversation with 
Irving when talking with me, especially during 
his early days in Glasgow, was of the Spirit of 
God working among men more by the agency 
of the heart than of the head. Before he went 
to London, Irving said to Mr. Chalmers that, 
when he should enter his church in Regent- 
street, he was determined to open up a career 
for himself. This he certainly did, but great 
differences of opinion exist with regard to its 
value ” (p. 109). 

Sir George Burns was one of those Scotch¬ 
men who do not require a surgical operation 
to appreciate a joke. There are several in¬ 
dications of his humour throughout the 
book. The picture of Irving, the huge 
preacher, with his strange squint, covering 
his head with a large yellow handkerchief, 
before commencing his prayer in the pulpit, 
is certainly a quaint one. We have not 
space here to dwell on Macaulay’s Mont¬ 
gomery, Lord Shaftesbury, Dean Close, and 
other friends of Sir George Burns. He read 
Drummond’s Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World , but we are expressly told that he 
did not give the book his “unqualified 
approval.” The death of the patriarch, full 
of years and honours, in the arms of his son 


is well described. It was to him a veritable 
home-going, and was— 

“ Not more than the sudden lifting of the latch. 
Naught but a step into the open air out of a tent 
Already luminous with light.” 

Although this biography is written with 
a strong evangelical bias, its perusal will 
interest all who wish to know more of a 
vanished generation. 

J. G. Cotton Minchin. 


TWO BOOKS ON THE CAUCASUS. 

La Trans-Caucasie et la Peninsulc d’Apcheron : 

Souvenirs de Voyage. Par Calouste S. 

Gulbenkian. (Paris: Hachette.) 

Les Maun des Khevsoures, Peuplade Cau- 

casienne. Par M. V. Dingelstedt. 

(Geneva: Burkhardt.) 

Ai/niouc.n he writes in French, we are in¬ 
clined, judging by his name, to believe M. 
Gulbenkian to be an Armenian. The main 
purpose of his journey to the Caucasus 
appears to have been to study the region of 
petroleum in a practical way. On this sub¬ 
ject his book is full of minute details, and 
reminds us of the productions of the late 
Mr. Marvin, whom he frequently quotes. 

To the narrative of his journey, which 
is written in a spirited manner, is prefixed 
a short sketch of Georgian history and 
travel. A great deal which he has there 
given us is unfortunately uncritical, e.g., 
the stories of Assyrian invasions of the 
Caucasus and of Chinese colonisation. He 
furnishes a fair list of earlier writers upon 
the country; but if the reader desires a 
more complete one, he will find an excellent 
account appended to Mr. Wardrop’s book, 
The Kingdom of Georgia (1888), with much 
other valuable information. Important 
works were written on the ethnology of the 
country by the late A. Berger; and his 
successor at the museum at Tiflis, Dr. G. 
Radde, is well known for his series of splendid 
monographs, which are more accessible to 
Western readers, since they are written 
in German. The Transactions of the Cau¬ 
casian section of the Russian Geographical 
Society are full of important papers on 
ethnology, folklore, and language. For 
philology, the best authorities are Brosset 
and Tsagarelli, at all events for the Georgian 
languages. The latter is now professor of 
Georgian at the University of St. Peters¬ 
burg. For the non-Georgian languages, 
excellent work was done by Baron von 
Uslar, Sjogren, and Schiefner. A useful 
analysis of some of their labours will be 
found in the appendix to Mr. Abercromby’s 
book, A Trip through the Eastern Caucasus. 
We are surprised that M. Gulbenkian makes 
no mention of R. von Erckert’s excellent 
book, Per Kauhasus uni seine Viilker (Leipzig, 
1887), which has a good ethnological map. 

Our traveller sets out from Constantinople, 
giving us vigorous but gloomy pictures of 
the filth and discomfort of the Turkish ports 
which he passes, bearing witness to the 
universal decay of that moribund empire. 
We have a slight sketch of Batoum, which 
in 1878 had 2000 inhabitants, but now 
boasts of 18,000. Of course as yet it is not 
an inviting place; but when the present 
writer last saw it, he was struck with the 
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progress it had made. Our author is clearly 
a good ornithologist; he carefully mentions 
by their scientific names the various birds 
■which he finds on his routo. lie visits 
Kutais, Gelati, and all the well-known 
show-places. On page 57 he describes 
the lezghinka (not leskinka), . the national 
Georgian dance; as regards the balalaika, 
a musical instrument, this is a Malo- 
Eussian word, and not Caucasian, as he 
seems to fancy. On page 58 he writes as 
follows: 

“ II est rare que le laboureur et le danseur ne 
fredonnent pas les vieux refrains d’Orbeliani, 
de Zeri'teli et du Djavdjavatzi (sic), les poctes 
les plus populaires de la Georgie. C’est lo 
XII U sit'ele qui fut l’age d’or de la litterature 
Gt-orgienne; alors florissaient l’illustre roman- 
cier Kustavelli, dont le chef d’ceuvre est la 
Perm da Hon, et avec lui tous les poi'-tes dont 
nous avons cite les norns, auteurs de ballades et 
de chants d’amour, si chers au pouple, ot s’il 
faut l’ajouter, si frequenunent utilises.” 

As regards Eustnveli, this is in the main 
true ; but instead of the other poets men¬ 
tioned being contemporary with him, they 
belong to the nineteenth century. Orbeliani 
died in 1883 ; Zereteli is still living; and of 
the family Tehavtchavadze (disguised by 
our author under the form Djavdjavatzi) 
Alexander died in 1846, while the talented 
poet and novelist Ilya is still alive. 

The story told by M. Gulbenkian of his 
servant, who was a prince, can be easily 
paralleled; waiters are frequently pointed 
out in Georgian hotels who are hniazia. 
The same thing is found sometimes in 
Poland, where members of the nobility are 
occasionally seen in very humble positions. 
Finally, our author arrives at Tiflis, and 
witnesses its splendours when illuminated 
in honour of the visit of the Tsar. On 
p. 91 ho comes to grief over the Eussian 
word for (large) railway station, which is 
simply tanxhall, borrowed from the English, 
but it is metamorphosed by our author into 
u-aagzaal, an impossible form with a quasi- 
Dutch appearance. This picturesque city 
is well described; but Thibilis is not the 
ancient spelling of its name, as stated by 
our author, who is never very happy in his 
transcription of foreign words; it should be 
Tpliilisi or Tbilisi. On p. 118, where M. 
Gulbenkian speaks of the Byzantine archi¬ 
tecture of the churches of Tiflis, he says 
nothing of the peculiar style exhibited by 
the Georgian or Armenian (see Bayet, L'Art 
Byzantin). On p. 124 his account of the 
connexion between the Georgian and Ar¬ 
menian alphabets is not correct. 

After our author arrives at Baku he gives 
us very full accounts of the petroleum 
industry, and speaks of the quantity of 
the oil as far exceeding that of America— 
as, indeed, the present writer was told in 
the Caucasus by an American engineer in 
the service of the Eussian government. He 
considered petroleum to be abundant in 
many parts of Georgia, which had not yet 
been thoroughly tested. All this part of the 
work is full of valuable information, and a 
good account of the “ tank-ships ” is 
given. Some of these are to be seen in the 
harbour of Batoum. On the whole, we may 
say of M. Gulbenkian’s book that he gives 
us a great deal of information in an unpre¬ 
tending way, and that he is never dull. 


The second work in our list is of a different 
character. It is the tirage d part, to borrow 
a convenient French pltrase, of an article in 
Le Globe, a geographical journal published 
at Geneva, and the subject is the “ customs 
of the Khevsoures.” It is an ethnological 
study, and not a narrative of travel. The 
Khevsoures, according to the statistics of 
our author (with whom E. von Erckert, 
previously mentioned, entirely agrees), 
number 7000, and are a rude mountain 
people dwelling north of Tiflis and 
belonging to the Georgian or Kartvelian 
race. They have already formed the 
subject of much discussion. Of books 
about them, it will be enough to mention 
the valuable monograph of Herr Eadde, 
the director of the museum at Tiflis. Occa¬ 
sional notices will also bo found in the 
Transactions of the Caucasian section of the 
Eussian Geographical Society. It is from 
one of the papers contained in this valuable 
series, to judge from a note on p. 5 of M. 
Dingelstedt’s brochure, that his remarks are 
mainly taken. Unfortunately the present 
writer does not possess a complete set of 
these Transactions, and is therefore unable 
to refer to the particular volume (xiv,). 

Visitors to the Tiflis Museum must be 
familiar with the figures of these strange 
mountaineers, with their chain armour, like 
ancient crusaders, and elbow plates. The 
little work of M. Dingelstedt professes to 
give us a sketch of their peculiar customs. 
These are very interesting to the student 
of popular traditions and tribal laws. The 
author confesses that, before the Eussians 
made their power felt in these regions, 
brigandage was the chief mode of liveli¬ 
hood of these picturesque mountaineers. 
The women have a rough time among them, 
and, in consequence of the rude circum¬ 
stances of their daily existence, have lost 
much of their feminine charm. We get an 
account of the marriage rites, and tho cap¬ 
ture of the woman, who may be carried off 
voluntarily or involuntarily, but she must 
not be earned off by a man of tho same 
community. The laws of purification are 
rigid, and remind us of Levitical institutions. 
Matriarchy prevails to a great extent; upon 
the maternal uncle fall the duties of the 
vendetta. The Khevsoures are divided into six 
communes, which group themselves round 
certain khati or sanctuaries. Each khati has 
its annual festival, which is the centre, as it 
were, of the national life. It is the chief 
of the commune ( khevissberi ) who presides 
over the festival, and keeps the flag of the 
sanctuary. St. George is to all appearance 
the favourite saint. Vast caves have been 
discovered in the north of the country used 
as burying-grounds. Here the dead are 
found placed in various positions, sitting or 
lying, clothed in their coats of mail, but 
without arms, and sometimes holding in 
their hands musical instruments. There 
are two kinds of priests among the Khev¬ 
soures; and we read of wise women ( mkhit - 
lchari), who are occupied in curing ailments or 
explaining their causes, and giving advice 
about coming misfortunes by watching the 
flow of water and other mysterious pro¬ 
ceedings. The interesting pamphlet of 
M. Dingelstedt should not be neglected by 
our folk-lorists. W. E. Morfiix. 


NEW NOVELS. 

That Pretty Little Horsebreaker. By Mrs. 

Edward Kennard. In 3 vols. (White.) 

Kilcarra. By A. Innes Shand. In 3 vols. 

(Blackwood.) 

Charlie is my Barling. By Anne Beale. 

In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Some Emotions and a Moral. By John Oliver 

Hobbes. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Folly and Fresh Air. By Eden Phillpotts, 

(Trischler.) 

Lady Rosalind. By Louis H. Victory. 

(Digby & Long.) 

The Romance of a Madhouse. By A. M. 

Meadows. (Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 

Among the Ruins, and other Stories. By 

Mary Cecil Hay. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 

If Mrs. Edward Kennard cannot lay claim 
to the talent of the late Whyte-Melville, 
she has at any rate caught much of the 
master’s spirit in her hunting stories. There 
is the same breezy atmosphere and the 
same healthful, invigorating tone about 
them. One cannot read such a story as 
That Pretty Little Horsebreaker without feel¬ 
ing that the author is a true lover of that 
noble animal the horse, and of sport in its 
best and truest sense. She takes us through 
many exciting episodes in the field, but 
these by no means exhaust the interest of 
her novel. It presents us, in addition, with 
some faithful pictures of English life as led 
in what is called “ Society,” as well as 
outside that charmed circle. The heroine, 
Katherine Herrick, is the daughter of a 
well-known sportsman, Squire Herrick, 
whose reputation had spread far and wide. 
Unfortunately for himself the squire was 
not content with the pleasures of the 
country, but became bitten with the Stock 
Exchange mania. As the result of his 
speculations he not only squandered his 
estate, but dissipated the fortune of £25,000 
settled upon his daughter. Then, hope¬ 
lessly ruined, he put an end to his life. 
Kate was a girl of spirit; and, knowing that 
she understood the points of a horse better 
even than most men, she courageously 
became a horsebreaker rather than live 
upon the charity of friends. She had 
two lovers. One was a handsome Guards¬ 
man, Captain Mordaunt, to whom she had 
lost her own heart; and the other was Lord 
Algernon Loddington, a nobleman, plain of 
feature, but with a sterling heart, who had 
loved her from childhood. Mordaunt was a 
mean, despicable cur, who backed out of 
his engagement when he found that his be¬ 
trothed was penniless. To Lord Algernon, 
on the contrary, Kate’s sorrows and poverty 
only made her the dearer, and she learned 
before it was too late to distinguish between 
the selfishness of the one and the mag¬ 
nanimity of the other. Mordaunt’s mother, 
the widow of a city knight, was as con¬ 
temptible in character as her son. She 
scandalously neglected the poor parents to 
whom she owed her being, but, “by dint 
of going through a great deal of dirt and 
eating a very considerable number of humble 
pies, she had managed to attain the fringe 
of London Society.” But there was a fly in 
the ointment: Marlborough House was 
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closed to her. Kate Herrick is a delightful 
contrast; and the reader cnnnot fail to be 
warmly drawn towards this wayward and 
impulsive child of nature. 

Kilcarra is the story of an Iii.-h vendetta. 
Many years before the narrative opens the 
owner of the Kilcarra estate iu Western 
Galway had been brutally assassinated, and 
his successor devoted himself to the task of 
discovering the murderer. Ho died without 
having achieved the tusk, however, and 
committed it, as a sacred duty, to his heir, 

’ Martin Dering, a handsome young English¬ 
man. The latter accepted the trust, from 
which afterwards ho would willingly have 
been freed, and took the name of his 
predecessor — French. lie goes through 
imminent danger in pursuit of his object, 
and, on one occasion, is nearly shot. At 
last, what manly strength and determination 
had long failed to do, womanly weukness, 
tenderness, and beauty are successful in 
accomplishing. French introduces his young 
wife to the tenantry, and sho immedi itely 
captivates all hearts. Through her agency 
the murderer is discovered, aud confesses his 
crime before dying in gaol, while the hatred 
of a generation is eradicated. Ida French 
makes a noble and courageous heroine, 
developing a moral strength in inverse ratio 
to her physical. Her power over the most 
desperate characters is like that of the Irish 
“whisperers,” who could “tame the most 
unmanageable horse by the breath of some 
mysterious influence.” Mr. Shand writes 
well and vigorously, and his sketches of 
Irish life are truthful and realistic. The 
narrative never lags, but is throughout full 
of spirit and energy. 

Miss Anne Beale’s Charlie is My Darling 
demonstrates the intonse love and devotion 
of a sister for a brother. The story is based 
on a next-of-kin advertisement, the heirs of 
a Jacob Dauncey being wanted at Montreal 
to take up the handsome legacy of £100,000. 
The Daunceys, of Castle Farm, Hollyfield, 
in England, are convinced that they are the 
person's referred to, nhd one of them, the 
“ Charlie” of the title, goes out to claim it. 
His father follows him, only to find a nearer 
heir turn up, and to witness his own son 
breathe his last. Meanwhile, tiro sister 
above referred to labours like a slave to 
maintain the family at home, while her 
heart is nearly breaking for her absent 
brother. In the end, matters are so far 
amicably arranged that tho true heir to the 
property comes to England and marries one 
of old Dauncoy’s daughters, while the heart 
of Squire Woatherley, Charles Dauncoy’s 
father-in-law, is softened by his grand¬ 
children. Old Dauncoy, who, like many 
other people, had always been his own 
enemy, comes to the righteous conclusion 
that “ one can’t he one’s own euemy with¬ 
out being other people’s.” The novel is 
simple and attractive, without being strong, j 
Miss Beale has some rather indistinct geo- \ 
graphical notions. Montreal is spoken of j 
vaguely as being in America, and sho makes ] 
the P. and 0. steamers sail to New York. 

The new volume in the Pseudonym 
Library, Some Emotions and a Moral , is un¬ 
doubtedly very clever, but the straining 
after brilliant sayings almost palls upon the 1 


reader beforo tho end is reached. The 
“ emotions ” aro concerned with the love 
passion as variously developed in the several 
characters, and they givo riso to very mixed 
feelings and incidents. A painful episode 
at the last enforces the “ moral,” which is 
one strongly condemnatory of unsuitablo 
marriages. Godfrey Provence is a truly 
original hero, which is saying a good deal 
m these days, aud Cynthia Heathcote 
matches him as the heroine. The course of 
true love by no means runs smooth. All 
the characters are well and firmly drawn, 
even to the most insignificant. There are 
sorao smart utterances which are wise, and 
sonic which are—otherwise. “Man is at 
best a learned pig,” we aro told, who “ will 
root for truffles in Sahara or Paradise." 
Idealists “ think very high, but act on the 
whole rather low.” “ Women have often 
iiohlo impulses, hut they fail in acting up 
to them. Suppose we put it in this way— 
that women want to bo noble, and some 
men aro.” Says the beautiful hut wayward 
heroine, “Love me for my faults and not 
my virtues, dearest, and then I shall never 
disappoint you. I can always live up to 
them." This is not the kind of book that 
can bo read indifferently—the reader must 
of necessity become interested in it. 

There is capital fun to be extracted from 
Folly and Fresh A ir, albeit as a story it is 
“ neither fish, fiesb, fowl, nor good red 
herriBg.” It is a record of the adventures 
of two brothers who went down to Dartmoor 
for a fortnight’s holiday, and took up their 
quartors at Tavybridgo. A series of laugh¬ 
able accidents introduced them to the society 
of the district, and they managed thoroughly 
to enjoy themselves. The tennis lawn, the 
penny readings, the church, &c., all entered 
into their experiences; while one of the two 
lost his heart to his lovely partner at tennis, 
Miss Lucy Lynn. The story of the pious 
station-master, Jinks, who lorded it over a 
little junction on the South Eastern railway 
is very good. Jinks had a strip of garden 
by the side of the line, and he used to try 
to convert profane travellers by growing— 
in onions and the like—virtuous maxims 
such as “ Love one Another,” “ Watch and 
Pray.” Being resolved to outdo himself in 
a certain annual effort, he set mustard and 
cress with tho object of growing in gigantic 
letters “ God is Love.” But the euemy 
came while ho slept, and there came up 
instead the legend in horseradish, “ Jinks is 
a Idiot.” The worst of it was that tho 
horseradish secured such a grip of the soil 
that it would have almost takeu an earth¬ 
quake to unroot it. That our author can 
write something good is shown by his 
description of Dartmoor Forest in autumn. 

Lady Rosalind is described as “ a psycho¬ 
logical romance,” and it is all that with a 
vengeance. Never, iu the space of 303 
pages, have we ever met with such marvels. 
Earth, Heaven, and Hell our author lays 
under tribute, and seems to he equally at 
home in each. A man is murdered at sea, 
and having, like Jonah, spent some con¬ 
siderable time iu the interior of a monster, 
he makes his appearance in his old familiar 
haunts. There is not a character that is not 
hypnotic or lunatic, except one Colonel 
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Victor de Burg, and he gets murdered. 
There are two sisters, one of whom insists 
ou eloping with a cheerful youth named 
Holzapfel; while the other gets shot by her 
lover. As for the wonderful experiences of 
Lady Rosalind and her husband, they must 
be read to he bolieved—I mean disbelieved. 
Rosalind “ was a deep philosopher; law she 
had studied profoundly ; astronomy’s paths 
and theology’s dreary deserts had she roved; 
nor were the mysteries of medicine unknown 
to her.” Yet this intellectual luminary— 
before whom the learning of Girton pales 
into insignificance — perished miserably, 
after seeing the “astrals” of herself and 
her husband. 

Miss Meadows has constructed a very 
taking story in The Romance of a Madhouse. 
A young barrister goes to a dance at a 
lunatic asylum, and there meets with a 
beautiful girl who has been unjustly* 
convicted of murder, and confined for life 
on the ground of insanity. After a couple 
of conversations with her, he is firmly con¬ 
vinced of her innocence, though the case 
had seemed one of the clearest which could 
possibly be conceived on the trial. He sets 
himself to clear up the mystery, however, 
and in doing so becomes the hero of many 
exciting incidents. Ultimately he succeeds, 
a phonograph being the final means of 
identifying the real murderer. Of course 
the lovely prisoner and her courageous 
champion marry in the end. The story is 
full of go, and the interest is kept up to the 
close. 

The short stories by Miss M. C. Hay are 
light and graceful. “ Among the Ruins ” 
is the longest but not the best. “ Upon the 
Waters ” is, perhaps, the most attractive, 
hut all are readable. 

G. Barxett Smith. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC THEOLOGY. 

A Manual of Catholic Theology. By Joseph 
Wilhelm and Thomas B. Scaimoll. Vol. I. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) Those who are accus¬ 
tomed to study the catalogues of foreign and 
English publishers are probably aware that 
the literary activity which is so marked a 
characteristic of our time is shared also by 
Koman Catholic theology and philosophy. The 
fact is instructive, not only as manifesting the 
solicitude of the Church to bring the culture of 
her members on all expedient subject matters 
“ up to date,” but also as indicating a touching 
desire to imitate so far as possible the literary 
methods and products of the world without. 
For of most recent Koman Catholic works it 
may he affirmed that they copy assiduously, 
though not always successfully, current literary 
fashions. Thus, if the subject he philosophy, 
the author follows as closely as ho can the 
ratiocination and methods of his fallible and 
secular, perhaps atheistic, predecessors. For 
example, in the Stonyhurst Manuals, the most 
important of which have been noticed in our 
columns, it is not uncommon to find Hume, 
Bain, Dr. Martineau, J. S. Mill, and H. 
Spencer in the hallowed society of Bonaveutura 
and St. Thomas. We presume that the faith¬ 
ful are early taught to discriminate between 
thinkers so widely divided in their sympathies 
and objects, and that they are in no danger of 
confusing the permissible fruit with the bane¬ 
ful product of the tree “in the midst of the 
garden otherwise we should have thought the 
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juxtaposition a little risky, and should have 
feared that tho ratiocination of Bain and Mill 
would make sad havoc of tho main prin¬ 
ciples of Bonaventura and his fellow-schoolmen. 
Nor is this the only marked characteristic of 
recent books of Romanist theology. A still more 
significant and ominous feature is their extreme 
Ultramontanism. They all bear the impress of 
the Vatican Decrees. Indeed, it would seem 
that this ecclesiastical brand is a sine <jiia non 
of all works now issued with the imprimatur of 
the Jesuits or their Ultramontane allies. It may 
be likened to the excise labels on bottles of spiri¬ 
tuous liquors, testifying at once to their strength 
and their intoxicating quality. Thus, in the 
above-named translation of Scheeben’s Manual, 
a work which has obtained some currency in 
Germany, we find the label affixed in a manner 
sufficently noteworthy by Cardinal Manning. 
As our readers are aware, the Cardinal has com¬ 
mitted himself at various times to some startling 
statements on the subject of the Vatican 
Council, but we do not remember even from 
him a more audacious perversion of history 
or a more striking exhibition of what we 
must diem deliberate self-obfuscation than is 
to be found in the following paragraph: 

“ Of all the superstitions and senseless mock¬ 
eries, and they were many, with which tho world 
wagged its head at the Vatican Council, none was 
more profoundly foolish than tho jibe that in the 
nineteenth century a Council has been called to 
declare the existence of God. in fact, it is this 
truth that the nineteenth century needs most of 
all. For as Jerome says, ‘ Homo sine cognitione 
Dei, pccus.’ But what the Council did eventually 
declare is, not the existence of God, but that the 
existence of God may be known with certitude by 
the reason of man through the works that he has 
created. This is the infallible light of the natural 
order, and tho need of this definition is per¬ 
ceived by all who know the later philosophies of 
Germany and France, and the rationalism, scep¬ 
ticism, and naturalism which pervades the 
literature, the public opinion, and the political 
action of the modem world. This was the first 
dominant error of these days demanding the action 
of the Council. The Becond was the insidious 
undermining of the doctrinal authority of the 
11 oly See, which for 200 years had embarrassed the 
teaching of the Church not only in controversy 
with adversaries without, but often in the guidance 
of some of its own members within the fold. The 
definition of the Infallible Magisterium of the 
Roman Pontiff has closed this period of contention. 
The Divine certitude of the supernatural order 
completes the twofold infallibility of the know¬ 
ledge of God in the natural and supernatural 
relation of Himself. This was the work of 
the Vatican Council in its one memorable 
session, in which the Councils of the Church, and 
especially the Councils of Florence and of Trent, 
culminated in defining the certitude of faith.” 

The only parallels we can recall to this 
grotesque travesty of history, with its 
climax of grandiloquent rhodomontade— 
“ The Infallible Magisterium of tho Roman 
Pontiff”—is to be found where we do not 
at present intend to search for it, in the 
advertisements of vendors of popular medicines. 
Our readers will probable think that, after this 
outside label of Cardinal Manning’s, little 
further evidence is needed of the prepotent 
quality of the spirit thus attested; and, in fact, 
the book itself is “in a concatenation accord¬ 
ingly.” But as a further exemplification of the 
obscurantist teaching and the falsification of 
history, which has become the monopoly of 
Ultramontane Catholicism, we must place before 
our readers a few more extracts from the Manual 
itself. This, e.<j., is Sheoben’s account of that 
s acrijicio dell’ intelletto, which is the self¬ 
stultification of all human reason and enlighten¬ 
ment: 

“ Revelation is especially intended to be a principle 
of faith leading to an infallible knowledge of 
revealed truth, and also to be a law of faith by 


submitting to which all men may offer to God the most 
perfect homage of their intellect. Hence it follows 
that God should provide efficient means to enable 
mankind to acquire a complete certain and uniform 
knowledge of revealed truth, aud to secure 
to himself a uuiform aud universal worship 
founded on faith. This exercise of God’s Jus 
.Uajestatis on the mind of man is rightly insisted 
upon by the Vatican Council against the 
rationalistic tendencies of the day ” (p. 17 ; rf. also 

p. 111). 

Again, this is how the Manual treats the ques¬ 
tion of Galileo and his persecution by the 
Church. Our readers will perceive that 
Sohooben here employs the rationalistic expedient 
of “ Twofold Truth,” which the Freethinkers of 
the Italian Renaissance found so useful, but 
which various Popes and Councils interdicted 
in the most uncompromising terms. Like most 
of tho modern Jesuits, however, Scheeben dis¬ 
plays a suspicious ignorance of modiaeval 
church history. 

“ Dogmas may be divided in the same way as the 
contents of Revelation, except that matters revealed 
per accidens are not properly dogmas. It ,is, how¬ 
ever, a dogma that Holy Scripture iu the genuine 
text contains undoubted truth throughout. And 
consequently the denial of matters revealed per 
accidents is a sin against faith, because it implies the 
assertion that Holy Scripture contains error. This 
principle accounts for the opposition to Galileo. 
The motions of the sun and the earth are not indeed 
matters of dogma, but the great astronomer’s 
teaching was accompanied by, or at any rate 
involved, the assertion that Scripture was false in 
certain texts” (p. HO). 

These extracts, which might be added to ad 
libitum, suffice to show the nature of the 
teaching which Ultramontanism thinks useful 
for its enthusiastic disciples. We do not 
propose to add a word either of criticism or 
reprobation. To do so would be to lay us open 
to the charge of extravagant superfluity, such 
as gilding refined gold or painting the lily. 

Peter's Ruck in Mohammed's Flood. By Thomas 
W. Allies. (Bums & Oates.) This is vol. vii. 
of a series which has occupied the author 
for thirty years, and which aspires to be, 
from the Romanist standpoint, an exhaustive 
account of the formation of Christendom. It 
thus covers the same ground as the works of 
Gibbon and Milman from the Protestant point 
of view. We should have been gl«d to have 
been able to speak favourably of an author who 
displays both industry and research, and who 
has not confined his authoritative sources to 
writers of bis own communion ; but we regret 
our inability to do so. Mr. Allies seems 
to us deficient m the historical insight, the 
insistence on veracity, the breadth of view, 
which are pre-requisites of his task. This book 
stands in the same relation to genuine history as 
a highly-coloured daub in an Italian country 
church stands to the work of an Old Master. In 
order to exemplify our meaning, we would ask 
our readers to compare his chapter li., 
“Christendom and Islam,” in which he takes 
occasion to blacken Mohammed’s character in 
the most approved fashion of orthodox Roman¬ 
ism—we do not say with Mr. Bosworth 
Smith’s partisan work, but with the critical and 
impartial estimate of the Arabian prophet which 
Mr. Bury has recently given in his Later 
Roman Empire, or the late Dr. Badger in his 
elaborate article in Smith and Wace’s Dictionary 
of Christian Biography. We need hardly add 
that, on the relation of the Eastern to the 
Western Church, Mr. Allies is as vehemently 
anti-Oriontal as the most narrow and prejudiced 
Romanist could desire. He does not scruple to 
say (p. 489): 

“ The state of the Eastern Church from the Council 
of Chalcedon to the final assault of the Emperor 
Leo III. upon the whole fabric of church govern¬ 
ment is one continual descent," 


He is compelled, it is true, to make large excep - 
tions, but they do not avail more than a slight 
modification of this astounding dictum. In 
short, Ptler’s Rock in Mohammed’s Flood may 
he described as an attempt to re-manu¬ 
facture the history of the later Roman Church 
in the interests of a narrow Romanism. 

The Christ the Son of God. By the Abbe 
Constant Fouard. Translated from the fifth 
edition by G. F. X. Griffith. (Longmans.) 

“ This Life of Jesus,” says the author, “is an 
Act of Faith that is, it eschews criticism and 
controversy of the most elementary kind. It 
takes tho four Gospels in their traditionary 
form aud weaves their incidents into a pictur¬ 
esque narrative, just as Reuau did in his 17c tie 
Jesus, with the single difference that the Abbe 
Fouard’s story suffers as much from surplusage 
and superfetation of picturesque incidents as 
Renan’s history did from poverty and critical 
scantiness. The Abbe does not even attempt 
the most rudimentary requirement of his 
subject—viz., a reasonable sequence of tho 
events narrated. Now it must be obvious to 
our readers that an “ Act of Faith,” or mani¬ 
festation of pure, passive credulity iu a subject 
on which criticism is at the present moment 
expending her utmost energies, is just as great 
an anachronism as an A uto de Fe of the Spanish 
Inquisition. However, a book which starts 
with such an open profession of pious imbecility 
renders the critic’s labour superfluous. Being 
super criticam as Sigismund was super t/rain- 
maticam, it was not intended for readers of the 
Academy. We will content ourselves therefore 
with a few extracts, showing that “ the critical 
and imaginative skill,” by which Renan gave 
“ a certain glitter to the inventions” of 
German Rationalists, has been adroitly borrowed 
by the author to give a fictitious brilliancy to 
the inventions of the Abbe Fouard. This, for 
example, is his method of embellishing the 
story of Christ’s conversation with tho Samaritan 
woman (vol. i. p. 194): 

“ The astonished disciples murmured to each 
other, 

“ 1 Has anyone brought Him food? ’ 

“ ‘ My food,’ Jesus replied, ‘ is to do tho will of 
Him who Bent me and to acc unplish His work.’ 

“ Thus then the work of God was the conversion 
of the Samaritans, who were now advancing to¬ 
ward Him. The swaying crowds with their white 
garments fluttering through the fields of the valley 
below, which in four months more would be ready 
for tho reapers, now gave them somewhat, of the 
appearance of a harvest ripe for the sickle. The 
Saviour with a glance pointed them out to His 
disciples.” 

Again we have the following enhanced picture 
of the feeding of the multitudes. 

“ ‘ Make the men sit down,’ He said to the 
apostles. They obeyed His behest; aud tho people 
sat down ou the long grass iu companies of 
hundreds and fifties. It was still spring-time. 
The fierce heats of the sun had not yet robbed tho 
Galilaean hills of their soft garment of green: aud 
thuc the groups of friends aud companions, ranged 
about in order, made a happy aud charming scene 
which, together with the glowing tints of their 
oriental robes, left such a vivid picture upon the 
memory of Peter that in after years he described it 
to Mark, the Evangelist, as being like gorgeous 
btds of Rovers (Mark vi. 40), extending along the 
rich green sward” (i. p. 33S). 

Certainly if Renan be hold guilty of allowing 
his imagination to play too intensely on the 
Gospel narrative, it is a fault which more than 
one modem writer of the Life of Christ must be 
held to share with him, and among the rest 
must he enumerated the Abbe Fouard. 

The Life of St. Thomas Aquinas, the Angelic 
Doctor, edited by Father Pius Cuvanagh, O.P. 
(Bums & Oates.) The Church of Rome in her 
extensive and varied Calendar possesses a 
goodly number of saints, confessors, anc( 
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martyrs, whose lives and reputations 
lend themselves readily to a legendary 
and pietistic treatment. In approach¬ 
ing such lives the ordinary reader, con¬ 
scious that he is no longer treading mere 
terrestrial ground, is quite prepared to take the 
shoes of his reason and understanding from off 
his feet. Hence he is not surprised at any 
number of miracles his saintly heroes are said to 
have accomplished, or the supernatural events 
of which they were the objects. They may 
have raised the dead to life. This need not 
stagger his faith : it was an every-day 
performance of legendary saints. Or they may 
have performed astounding feats of asceticism 
and self-maceration. This, again, was in the 
ordinary course of things, and he must feel 
neither incredulity nor wonder. For the most 
part, however, these wonder-working saints 
are not remarkable for culture or intellectual 
power of any kind. Indeed, it is not a little 
curious that the thaumaturgic power in these 
holy personages should be in the inverse ratio 
of their acknowledged wisdom. But while the 
greater number of Romanist saints are of this 
kind, there are a few who owe their reputation 
primarily to their learning and intellectual 
attainments. Their fame has been won, not by 
the signs and wonders of legendary miracles, 
but by the achievements of erudition and 
learned industry. Chiefest among them must 
be placed Thomas Aquinas. Now, the faintest 
sense of congruity would seem enough to 
suggest that these intellectual heroes should be 
treated with a proper sense of their specific and 
genuine character. For this reason we protest in 
the strongest manner against the purely legend¬ 
ary and pietistic life which Father Cavanagh, 
following in the wake of R. P. Joyau’s Saint 
Thomas d'A quin, has compUed in this volume. If 
any Romanist wishes to do honour to the great 
Schoolman, he cannot do better than make a 
summary of Jourdain’s two volumes of his 
philosophy, or still better, compile a catena 
of passages from the Summa and his other 
principal works, such as his Contra Gentiles. In 
either case, we should have the thinker in his 
trueintellectual character, instead of a biography 
made up altogether of such puerilities as the 
following: 

“ It happened soon after his return to the convent 
that the saint was attacked with fever, and obliged 
to remain in bed. Brother Buonflglio, of Naples, 
who attended to him, being one night absent, his 
brother, a young man named John Copa, was 
charged to watch in the sick room. Suddenly he 
perceived a brilliant star which entered through 
the window, rested for some time on the head 
of the saint, and vanished in the same manner.” 

That the greatest name of mediaeval Catholi¬ 
cism should have been reserved for this treat¬ 
ment—dragged through the mire of a spurious 
and puerile hagiology—fills us with an indigna¬ 
tion which, we confess, we find ourselves unable 
to put into words. 

NOTES AND NEWS. 

The long expected new edition of Mr. 
Ruskin’s Poems will be published on Wednes¬ 
day next. 

Mr. John Murray will publish immediately 
the elaborate Dictionary of Hymnology, upon 
which the Rev. John Julian has been engaged 
for many years past, forming a volume of 
about lfiUO pages. Its object is to set forth the 
origin and history of the Christian hymns of all 
ages and nations, with special reference to those 
contained in the hymn-books of English-speak¬ 
ing countries and now in common use. It will 
contain biographical notices of the authors and 
translators, and also historical articles on 
national and denominational hymnody, brevi¬ 
aries, missals, primers, psalters, sequences, &c, 


Messrs. Percivai. & Co. have in the press a 
work by Mr. Theodore Andrea Cook, entitled 
Old Tournine: the Life and History of the 
Famous Chateaux of France. The object of 
the author has been to present, so far as 
possible, an accurate picture of tbe old life in 
the chateaux along the valley of the Loire, 
the most famous in the history of France, and 
the most beautiful examples of her art. Illustra¬ 
tions and portraits will be inserted, reproduced 
from the original paintings, and views and 
architectural drawings given of the buildings. 
There will be also an itinerary for the tourist, 
a map, genealogical tables, lists of pictures, 
MSS., &c. and an index. 

Mr. J. M. Barrie’s new novel, The Little 
Minister, will be published next week. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall will immediately 
publish A Week's Tramp in Dickens-Land, 
together with personal reminiscences of the 
“Inimitable Boz” therein collected by Mr. 
William R. Hughes, of Birmingham. The 
book will form a handsome volume of 450 
pages, printed on toned paper, containing 
nearly 120 illustrations. Of these upwards of 
fifty are original drawings by Mr. F. G. Kitton, 
from sketches specially made by him for the 
work. The remainder are by D. Maclise, Luke 
Fildes, “Phiz” (Hablot K. Browne), Herbert 
Railton, Robert Langton, William Hull, E. 
Hull, J. Grego, and C. A. Vanderhoof. The 
book will include many interesting facsimiles, 
original letters, and other documents relating 
to the novelist. Nearly sixty persons in various 
ranks of life have rendered information or 
assistance to Mr. Hughes in the preparation of 
his work. 

A memorial biography of the late Canon 
Carus, by the Rev. Charles Bullock, will be 
published at the Home Words office in a few 
days, under the title of Speukiny Years. The 
volume will include a selection from the late 
Canon’s writings, and a portrait from the 
painting by Mr. George Richmond. 

Messrs. Warp, Lock, Bowden & Co. have 
in the press an illustrated novel, by Mr. J. E. 
Muddock, entitled Starmlight. The scene is laid 
in Switzerland and in Russia, and, under the 
guise of fiction, some remarkable phases of 
Nihilism are described. The author has studied 
the subject both in Russia and Switzerland, in 
which latter country he was for some years the 
Daily News correspondent. 

Mr. Georoe Allen will publish next week 
a book by Mr. W. Kingsland, entitled The 
Mystic Quest, a Tale of Two Incarnations. 

TnE second volume of the Rev. E. A. Litton’s 
Doymatic Theology on the Basis of the Thirty- 
Nine Articles, is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock 
for early publication. 

Messrs. Routledqe are bringing out a 
second edition of Canon Dixon’s poem Mano. 

Messrs. William Paterson & Co. announce 
a re-issue of their illustrated library edition of 
the Works of Robert Bums, edited by the late 
W. Scott Douglas. This edition will consist 
of 500 copies, numbered and signed. It will 
contain all the original steel plates and fac¬ 
similes, and will be issued at a cheap price. 

Arrangements have been made for the 
publication in popular form, simultaneously in 
England and America, on November 9, of a 
revised edition of Jesus, the Carpenter of Naza¬ 
reth, which has been out of print for some 
time. The London publishers are Messrs. 
Eegan Paul, Trench & Co. 

Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. will pub¬ 
lish, next week, as the new volume in their 
standard novels, Lord Lytton’s Cartons, uni¬ 
form with their recent issues of Shirley and 
Jane Eyre. 
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Miss Amelia B. Edwards has so far 
recovered from her recent illness, that she will 
lecture for the Bristol Literary and Philosoph ic 
Club on October 22, upon “The Origin of 
Portrait Painting at Gloucester, on the same 
subject, on November 2; at Clifton College, on 
November 5 ; and in the theatre of the Bristol 
Museum (for the Ladies’ Preventive Mission) 
upon “ The Literature and Religion of the 
Ancient Egyptians,” on November 7. Miss 
Edwards is also announced to lecture upon 
“ The Origin of Portrait Painting ” at South- 
port, on November Id ; and at Leicester upon 
“ The Art of the Novelist,” on December 14. 

The Aristotelian Society opens its thirteenth 
session on Saturday, November 2, when the 
president, Dr. Shad worth Hodgson, will give 
the inaugural address on “ Matter.” It has , 
been arranged to hold one meeting during the 
session at Oxford and one at Cambridge, for 
the convenience of members resident at the 
universities. The meeting at Oxford will be 
held on November l(i, in the common room of 
Jesus College, when papers will be read by 
the president and Messrs. B. Bosanquet and 
D. G. Ritchio on “The Origin of the Percep¬ 
tion of an External World.” The meeting at ( 
Cambridge, the arrangements for which are 
not yet fixed, will take place in the Easter 
term. 

The first series of lectures given by the Sun¬ 
day Lecture Society begins on Sunday next, 
October IS, in St. George’s Hall, at 4 p.m., 
when Sir James Crichton Browne will lecture I 
on “ Brain Rust.” Lectures will subsequently 
bo given by Mr. Frank Kerslake, Mr. Walter 
L. Bicknell, Mr. W. E. Church, Prof. H. Mar¬ 
shall Ward, Mr. A. W. Clayden, and Sir Robert 
Ball. ___ 

FORTHCOMING MAGABINES. 

The first number of the Welsh Review, edited 
by Mr. Ernest Bowen-Rowlands, is to appear | 
on October 20. Among the contents will be: 
a poem by Mr. Lewis Morris; the opening . 
chapters of a Welsh story, entitled “ Owain 
Seithenyn ” ; and articles by Lord Carmarthen, 

Sir Thomas Esmonde, the Hon. Stephen Coler¬ 
idge, Mr. Thomas Ellis, the Rev. Elvet Lewis, 
and Mr. Tudor Evans. The publishers are 
Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. 

The forthcoming number of the Economic 
Review will contain the following articles:— 
“Encyclical Letter of Pope Leo XIII. on the 
Condition of Labour,” by Canon H. Scott 
Holland ; “ What is Justice ? ” by the Rev. H. 
Rashdall; “The Incidence of Urban Rates,” 
by Mr. G. H. Blunden; “The Socialism of 
Lassalle,” by Mr. G. Binncy Dibblee; “The . 
Impediment to Production,” by the Rev. 
Francis Minton; “ Darwinism and Socialism,” 
by Mr. T. Kirkup ; “ The Co-operative Move¬ 
ment,” by Mr. W. A. S. Hewins. 

Dr. Henry M. Field will contribute to the 
November number of Harper's Magazine an 1 
illustrated article containing new information 
about Stonewall Jackson, based upon the *i 
materials furnished by Mrs. Jackson’s forth¬ 
coming memoir of her husband.' Mr. Du 
Maurier’s novel, “ Peter Ibbetson,” will be 
concluded in the same number. 

The November number of the Newhery House 
Magazine will contain an article on “ Sacrament 
and Confession,” by the Rev. Father Black; 
“The Paris Press and the Paris Poor,” by 
E. R. Spearman; “Wells and Well-Worship," I 
by Thomas Anderson ; and the continuation of 
the monthly review of Newnham’s “ Alresford 
Essays for the Times,” by Rev. Dr. R. Linklater. 

Dr. Allan, Dr. Hugh Macmillan, the Rev. 

W. Murdoch Johnston, the Rev. J. G. Kitchin, i 
Miss Payne Smith, and the Rev. A. Boyd 
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Carpenter will contribute papers for Sunday 
reading to the November part of the Quiver, 
which commences a new volume. The other 
contents of the part will include a poem by the 
Bishop of Derry ; papers by Prof. Blaikie, the 
Rev. John R. Vernon, and Mr. J. F. Rowbotham; 
three complete stories illustrated ; a parable by 
Lady Laura Hampton; and the first instal¬ 
ments of two new serial stories, viz., “ The 
Heiress of Aberstone ” and “ Through Devious 
Ways.” _ 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The opening of term at Oxford has been 
saddened by the serious illness of Prof. Jowett, 
the master of Balliol. According to the latest 
accounts, there has been some improvement in 
the most unfavourable symptoms; but we fear 
that his condition is still critical. 

The ceremony of unveiling the stone of dedi¬ 
cation of the new building of Manchester New 
College, in Mansfield-road, Oxford, will take 
place on Tuesday next, October 20, at 3.15 p.m. 
Later in the afternoon the session will be 
opened with an inaugural address by the Eev. 
John Owen, rector of East Anstey, who has 
taken for his subject “ The Modification of 
Religious Beliefs regarded as a Condition of 
Human Progress.” In the evening there will 
be a soiree at the Randolph Hotel. 

Prof. Sayce proposes to doliver a public 
lecture at Oxford on Wednesday next, October 
21, upon “ The Bearing of Recent Assyriological 
Discoveries on the Study of Ancient History,” 
with special reference to the Tel el-Amama 
Tablets. He will then immediately leave for 
Egypt, where his address, for the next six 
months, will be the Post-office, Cairo. 

Prof. Gwatkix will deliver his inaugural lec¬ 
ture, as Dixie professor of ecclesiastical history 
at Cambridge, on Tuesday next, October 20. 
He is giving two courses of lectures this term 
upon “ Early Church History.” 

Messrs. Peroival announce A Guide to 
Greek Tragedy, by the Rev. Prof. Lewis 
Campbell, of St. Andrews. The writer’s hope 
has been that, by recording impressions made 
on himself by somewhat close and long-con¬ 
tinued study of the originals, he might assist 
the reader of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euri¬ 
pides, whether in Greek or English, to enter 
more completely into the spirit and intention 
of their works. 

Mr. James Sully will deliver a course of 
ten lectures this term at Cambridge, in con¬ 
nexion with the Teachers’ Training Syndicate, 
upon “ The Theory of Education.” 

The board for oriental studies at Cambridge 
have added to their list of lectures for this 
term a course on Assyrian, to be given by Mr. 
S. Arthur Strong, of St. John’s College. 

The Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild has been 
elected treasurer of University College, in 
succession to the late Sir Robert Fowler. 

Two courses of popular lectures will be given 
at Bedford College, London, during the present 
term by Dr. H. Frank Heath, the professor of 
English, upon “ The Modem Masters of English 
Fictions ’’—Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, 
and Mr. George Meredith; and by Mr. Holland 
Crompton, the professor of chemistry, upon 
“ Passages in the History of a Raindrop,” 
illustrated with experiments. 

Mr. Wilfred Gill, fellow of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, will open a course of 
lectures at 13, Kensington-square (King’s 
College Department for Ladies) on “The 
Ethics of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Emer¬ 
son,” with a free introductory address on 
Tuesday next, October 25, at 11.15 a.m. 


In view of the proposal, which will shortly 
come up for discussion, to appoint a syndicate 
to considor the question of allowing alternatives 
for Greek in the Previous Examination, Prof. 
E. C. Clark has issued a pamphlet entitled 
Greek and Other Studies at Cambridge, (Mac¬ 
millan & Bowes). His arguments are not quite 
the usual ones. While yielding to none in 
recognising the value of Greek in a liberal 
education, he protests that the knowledge of 
Greek required at present is only a sham. If 
this sham cannot be changed into a reality— 
and he evidently doubts whether it can—he 
declares that he will vote for any alternative 
that substitutes a real knowledge of some 
modem language other than English. It is not 
the subject so much as the method of examina¬ 
tion which he wishes to see reformed. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

harvest thoughts. 

Can the crushed grape foresee the wine, 

Or grain between the millstones tell 
All it will be, a food divine, 

A daily bread ? And we, ah well ! 

May we not be like them at least, 

A portion of the Master’s feast? 

Beatrix L. Tollemaciie. 


OBITUARY. 

JOHN WILLIAMS. 

A LARGE circle of friends will have heard with 
much regret of the death of Mr. John Williams, 
the principal editor in the publishing house of 
Cassell & Co. 

He was bom in September, 1839, being the 
only son of the Rev. John Williams, for many 
years rector of Thomburv, in Herefordshire. 
He was educated at Marlborough, where he 
was one of the head-boys in the early days of 
Dr. Cotton’s rule. Having been elected to an 
exhibition at Trinity College, Oxford, he gained 
a first class in moderations, and a second class 
in tho final schools (1802), together with Mr. 
Walter Pater. At one time he edited a musical 
review, and he was always passionately devoted 
to music. Twenty-three years ago he became 
connected with Cassell & Co.; and henceforth 
all his labour was given to promoting the 
interests of that firm. It was, we believe, to 
his fine literary judgment that we owe the 
“Treasure Island” series, which is now being 
published in a cheap illustrated form. It was 
certainly a subject of pride to him that he was 
thus able to introduce to the reading world an 
alumnus of his old college, under the disguise 
of “ Q.” In addition to a general supervision 
over all the publications issued by Cassell & Co., 
Mr. Williams was personally responsible for the 
editing of the Encyclopaedic Dictionary (in 
fourteen parts or half-volumes); and from this 
he condensed himself the handy volume known 
as Cassell’s English Dictionary: an Index of 
the Words and Phrases used in the English of 
the Present Day (1891). 

Hard work did not seem to affect Mr. 
Williams until the winter of 1889-90, when he 
was one of the victims of the first epidemic of 
influenza. From this attack he never really 
recovered. In the early part of the present 
summer it became evident that his health was 
failing. A happy summer holiday in Switzer¬ 
land seemed to do him good; but immediately 
on his return home he had a relapse, and he 
died, very suddenly at the last, on Wednesday, 
October 7. On Monday, he was buried in the 
West Brompton Cemetery, after a musical 
service at St. Philip’s Church, Kensington. He 
leaves a widow ana four children. 


THE REV. PERCY MYLES. 

On the same day (October 7) died the Rev. 
Percy W. Myles, who, at a yet younger age, 
was cut short in a career of high promise by a 
wasting illness, also connected with influenza. 
Best known as a member of the Selbome 
Society, and editor of its monthly magazine 
Nature Notes , his energies overflowed in many 
directions. Perhaps his speciality was botany, 
his attainments in which won for him the 
fellowship of the Linnean Society. But he 
was equally a student of literature, and an 
admirable critic. In January of last year he 
was chosen to deliver a lecture (iu English) 
before the Rudy Institute at Paris, upon “ Con¬ 
temporary English Literature: its Sources, 
Characteristics, and Tendencies.” This was 
afterwards printed as a pamphlet, and noticed 
in the Academy of March 15, 1890: 

“ It covers the whole of the present ceutury, and 
every department of literature, within some 
twenty-four pages; but it is written with such 
brightness and with so much knowledge, that we 
have found it neither tedious nor impertinent. 
The author inclines to the conclusion that science 
is crushing out poetry.” 

Before his health broke down, Mr. Myles wrote 
two or three reviews for the Academy, each of 
which, we have reason to know, attracted 
attention in the quarters best capable of 
estimating them. 

Mr. Percy Myles was bom in February, 
1849, at Kilmoe, county Cork, of which parish 
his father was rector. He was educated at 
Tipperary Grammar School, and at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he graduated as senior 
moderator and gold medallist in English 
language and literature. Though he left his 
native country early, he always retained the 
patriotic feelings of a true Irishman. Since 
1878, he held a succession of clerical appoint¬ 
ments in Middlesex, and he was also an agent 
of the Additional Curates’ Aid Society. Ever 
ready to preach or lecture, he wore out a power¬ 
ful frame by over-exertion, and never found 
time to write any book by which his name 
should be preserved. But he will always be 
remembered by those who knew him, however 
slightly, as the warmest of friends, the most 
thorough of students, and the most modest of 
critics. A visit from him was as exhilarating 
as the draught of a sea-breeze. He has left a 
widow, who shared his literary sympathies, and 
often helped him in his work. We understand 
that Mr. James Britten, of the Natural History 
Museum, has kindly undertaken to bring out 
the October number of Nature Notes. 


THE REV. J. nOSICYNS ABRAHALL. 

We also regret to record the death of the Rev. 
John Hoskyns Abrahall, whoso name will be 
familiar to readers of the Academy from his 
frequent contributions on very various subjects. 

He was descended from a family that had long 
been settled in Southern Somerset, and his 
uncle was well known to a former generation 
as a Commissioner of Bankruptcy. He was 
bom in 1829, and educated at Ilalhol College, 
Oxford, where he gained the Chancellor’s prize 
for Latin verse in 1850, tho year before the more 
famous Charles Stuart Blayds (Calverley). He 
took his degree in Michaelmas term 1852, 
where his name appears in the second class, 
with that of the present Speaker of the Houso 
of Commons. In the following year ho was 
elected to a fellowship at Lincoln College, 
which was then confined by statute to persons 
bom in the diocese of Wells. On Mark 
Pattison’s election to the Rectorship in 1801, he 
was instituted to the living of Combe Longa, 
near Woodstock, which had previously been 
held together with the headship of the college. 
Dr. Tatham, a notorious Rector in the beginning 
of the century, used regularly to live at Combe, 
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and devote more attention to farming his glebe 
than to academical affairs. Under a later 
Hector (Radford), Archdeacon Hannah was for 
some time curate of Combe. 

Mr. Hoskyns Abrahall was an old-fashioned 
scholar, devoted to his books, and fond to the 
last of turning Latin epigrams. His published 
works include Versiculi: or. Varieties Latin and 
English; and II 'estern I foods aud I Vaters. 
Within a fortnight his son followed him to the 
grave. _ J. S. C. 

By the death of Sir Charles Anderson, of 
Loa Hall, which occurred last week, Lincoln¬ 
shire has lost one of her most prominent sons. 
The deceased baronet was bom in 1804, and 
during the greater portion of a long life 
devoted much attention to the history and 
architectural remains of his native county. 
There was probably not an old building in the 
shire which he had not examined. His Guide 
to the County of Lincoln is far superior to the 
common rui\ of works of that kind. Sir 
Charles took great interest in Scandinavian 
antiquities, and visited Denmark and Norway 
at a time when they were a terra incoynita to 
the ordinary Englishman. His account of a 
tour in Iceland, which he made many years 
ago, will even yet repay’ perusal. 

We have also to record the death of Mr. 
Robert Cooke, who was known to several 
generations of literary by his position in 

the publishing house of Mr. John Murray, of 
Albemarle-street, with which he had been 
actively connected for no less than fifty-four 
years. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Tjte Expositor for October is in two respects 
noticeable. First, it contains articles by two 
new contributors—Prof. Gwatkin and the Rev. 
J. Llewelyn Davies. The former contributes a 
short essay on the “Fourfold Revelation of 
God,” which, though not in the least original, 
wo welcome as a personal “ confidence.” The 
latter gives a note on Koyicrpol in 2 Cor. v., 
which suggests the hope that the distinguished 
writer is resuming his Paulinestudies. Secondly, 
it lays three more stones in the building which 
is so slowly and so surely going forward—a 
reconstructed, popular, but critical view of the 
Old Testament. Prof. Duff, of Airedale College, 
gives a study of the development of Jeremiah 
the man ; and the late Prof. Elmslie, a bright 
study of the Book of Zechariah. Both papers 
(or addresses) are thoroughly popular, but the 
first is more directly practical than the second. 
Prof. Elmslie, in fact, had developed such an 
intense sympathy with his audience as to be for 
the moment absolutely untrue to the funda¬ 
mental principles of the literary criticism of the 
old Hebrew records. For all that, his sermon- 
study is still striking, though one needs to 
imagine preacher and congregation to pardon 
the otherwise startling concessions made to the 
Philistines. The other contributors are Dr. 
Cox, Prof. Marcus Dods, and Prof. Candlish, 
who continues his discussion of the moral 
character of pseudonymous books. Let us 
frankly say that we are disappointed with this 
second paper. It is very well that the author 
admits tbo locus standi of the critic and the 
exegete in the Christian Church. But what is 
to be said of this sentence: “ The conclusion 
would seem to be that books in which a false 
authorship is claimed, merely in order to gain 
the more acceptance for their contents, cannot 
be divinely inspired, or any part of the canon 
of Scripture.” Surely there is some crude 
thinking here. “Would it not be best to drop 
these confusing words, “inspired” and “inspira¬ 
tion,” altogether in speaking of written histori- 
pal documents ? 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Barrier, V. Monoirraphie des directions dea Douanes de 
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Winter, J m u. A. Wi nsciik Dio judisehe EitU-ratur seit 
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d. spiitera Altertums. Leipzig : Teubner. 4 M. 40 Pf. 
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Hrsg. v. O. Mann. Leiden : Brill. 3 M. 
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Strassburg: Heitz. 4 M. 
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60 Pf. 

Hurrnkr, R. Gorichtsiu-kunden der friinkischen Zeit. 1. 

Abth. Bis zum J. 10 og. Weimar : Bohluu. 3 M. 

Kuhn, A. Beitnise zur Gcsehicbte der Seleukidon vom Tode 
AntiorhoM* VII. Sidetos bis auf Antiochns XIII. 
Asiatic os 129 -64 v. C. Leipzig: Fock. 1 M. 20 Pf. 
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(1789—1791). Paris: Lecotfre. 4 fr. 
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Ehrenfels. k. Wiirttemberg. Staateminister (1756—1817). 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 6 M. 

Schuster v. Boxnott, R.. u. A.Wkehkr. Die Rechtsurkunden 
der iisterreichischen Eisenbabnon. 1. Bd. Wien: Hart- 
leben. 18 M, 

Zimmkrmann, F. Acta Karoli IV. imperatoris inedita. 
Innsbruck : Wagner. 10 M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Bertrand, A. Lexi^ue de philosophic. Paris: Delaplane. 
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Czurkr. E. Theorie der Beobachtungafebler. Leipzig: 
Teubner. 8 M. 

Dipped. L. Han^bucb der T.aubholzknnde. 2. Tl. Dicoty- 
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3. nd. Hop. v. M. Planck. Leipzig: Teubner. h M. 
Meusjer, S. Ix?s methodcs de synthase en mineralogie. 
Tarin: Baudry. 12 fr. 50 c. 

Molkshrokk, P. Thejiieder Quateroionen. Leiden: Brill. 

7 M. 

Sciioenklif.ss. A. Krystal lsysteme u. Krystal! structur. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 12 M. 

Vot k mann, P. Vorlesungon iib. die Theorie d. Lichte-*. 
Unter Riicksicht auf die el ant. u. die elektromagnet. 
Anscbauung. Leipzig : Teubner. 11 M. 20 Pf. 

Waller a nt, F. TraitO de mineralogie. Paris: Baudry. 
12 fr. 60 c. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Adam, Lucien. Langue Mosquito. Paris: Maisonneuve. 
12 fr. 

Bastin, J. Etude sur les principaux adverbes. Paris: 
Bouillon. 3 fr. 

Beljamk, A. De la Prononciation du Nom dc Jean Law, le 
Financier. Paris : Bouillon. 1 fr. 25 c. 

BlUmnkr, H. Studien zur Geschichto d**r M^tapher im 
Griechiachen. 1. Hft. Ueber Gleichniss u. Metapher in 
der att. Komddie. Leipzig: Teubner. 8 M. 

Cabxkl, D. Le Dialecte llamand de France. Paris : Bouillon. 

2 fr. 50 c. 

Commkntaria in Aristotelem graeca. Vol. IV. parR IIT. 
Ammonius in Porphvrii isagogen sive V voces, ed. A. 
Busse. Berlin: Reimer. 7 M. 

Dictionnaire Fran<;ais-Wagap-Anglais et Wagap-Fran«;iis, 
par lew Missionnaires Maristes. Paris: Chadenat. lu fr. 
Immkrwahu, W. Die Kulte u. Mvthen Arkadicns. 1. Bd. 

Die nrkad. Kulte. Leipzig: Teubner. 4 M. 

Lefmann. 8. Franz Bopo. srin Leben u. seine Wissenscbaft. 

1. Hitlfte. Berlin : Reimer. 8 M. 

Mullp.r, H. C. Historisehe Grammatik der bellenischen 
Sprache. 1. Bd. Leiden: Brill. 4 M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

NOTES ON HEHO[n]DAS, 

The University, Durham : Oct. 3,1S*1. 
III. 8. R(nthorford): kov, and in his note : “ If 
the rending is sound, this must mean, ‘ it becomes 
of "renter importance where etc.’” Read «..i, 
Cottalus is bent on somethin" worse, and the doer 
is not closed— -i.c . there is no stopping him. 

III. 10. R. assigns *7). ra—waurrirnr to Cottalus 
without support from the MS., and reads in 11, 
y’ curi'- Read Ttjv ye uhc, and restore tbe 
passage to Metrotime. 

III. 19. K(enyou): vai iraptoTcpai voAAuv, which 
R. corrects into vai nAPfl re sal ’’AvoAAov. Tee 
uncials apparently indicate that R. regards the 
words as desperate; at auy rate, his remark is 
that “the words will give trouble.” Why not. 
without further trouble, read *al rapo'erfpm wo\\6c: 
Cottalus has thrown his slate between the pallet i 
and the wall, while his knucklebones lie far away 
in front of the jar, which is used for all sorts of 
things, among the bellows and nets. 

III. 21. K. V7jj A pkvSov. It. corrects : *ra! rt 

ititpp. and says, “The correction rests upon the 
belief that \-nst6ip —an adscript explaining KvSpv— 
was wrongly substituted for it in the text.” linr 
what evidence is there that A^m'ify is an adscript 
and how did it come to be in the genitive, if wo , 
adopt R.'s reading of line 19 ¥ Read rij, \nxu9ou, , 
aud take it after irapo/rtpai in 1. 19 (cf. for the geu. 
Ap. lih. IV. 982, II. 080). 

Ilf. 33. K. raA7|t, R. TdAas. Perhaps a 1 Ajfv. 

III. 13. R. gives kov —rouSe to Lampriscus, with¬ 
out the support of the MS., and reads kov. Read 
kov, and restore the words to Metrotime. 

111. 48. K., koKcBiv aarve pup 5 oSovra Ktrqrai. j 
R. corrects thus: AAtjSiV Sxrrt pr/i' iSorta kivijooj . 
The absence of accents on the last two words is, ' 
according to R.’b Preface, “intentional. It is 
meant to suggest either uncertainty or corruption.” 
Rut Kirclv oSorras, “ to use one’s teeth,” occurs in 
the Epistolor of Timocles (Meineke, Fr. Com. Med.. 
iii., p. 590), aud R.’s correction does not seem , 
needed. Metrotime says her son’s exploits are the 
talk ot the place, “and they are true, so I can’t 
use my teeth’’—though whether this means that 
she can’t eat a morsel because of her son’s i 
behaviour, or that she can’t fly at his accusers, ! 
because the accusations are true, maybe uncertain. < 
III. 50. K. paviv, R. fidxiv. li. translates thus: ' 
“ And see how he has peeled all the bridge of his 
nose in a wood, as if he were a creel-man of Delos, 
Ac.” But was “having the bridge of his uose 1 
peeled” peculiar to or specially characteristic of 
a llt lian fisherman’s occupation ? Might we not 
read pacpiv (a heteroclite accusative of f>atpis • OwdSijpa , 
lies.) and translate i/Aijv “mud” (cf. At. Fr. 
097) ‘f In that case A,Aeirp7|K, would not mean 
“peeled,” but “made mouldy” (Ar. Fr . 511;, 
and would appropriately express the action of 
mud on the leather shoes, while the comparison oi 
the boy with the fisherman (who naturally does 
stand about in water a good deal) would also be 
appropriate. 

111. 64. K. Jot pa/35 oKuunrip oAe. R. gives these 
words to Cottalus, without MS. authority, and 
reads : A2TPABAOKfi2nEP o?5a, and says in the 
notes: “ Another crux. Perhaps the initial letters 
conceal the reading ’AarpiSoKos or 'Airrp<iflo*os, 
when the name would be that of some famous 
player with the SopicdXcs." But Cottalus has 

thrown aside the SopxiiUs as too childish (this 
is plain both from the passage which R. misunder¬ 
stands, 19-21, and from 11. 6, 7), aud would not v 
plume himself on being an expert with them. 1 
would suggest that the words beloi lg to Lampriscus, 
and that they conceal the name of some game with 
the SopxdSfs, which it was lawful aud iuuoeent 
euough for a schoolmaster to have heard of and 
even to be able to name. Read, perhaps, arper- 
tRS' ZKwancp v'iSc, “you are not satisfied to play 
streptinda like your schoolfellows.” 

111. 67. K. KLVtwTac pfe Kapepnm ro y ritiierror. 

R. corrects : Kirevera prj 51 Kaotplov t 6 y' f)#curror. 

But the proverb appears in Ar. I.ys. 174, in pre¬ 
cisely the same form as in the MS of Iloro(n)das. 
Read: Kiveiera ppSi Ktiptpos, A y' “I'll 

make you as still as a mouse, if that’s what you 
want.” Of course it is not what the boy wants, 
but it is schoolmaster humour on such occasions to 
affect thtjt it is. 
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V. 29. R. srpbs 'Aptpvruiyp Tai ra, uij pi pAtiktI£(v. 
But it does not seem possible to construe the last 
three words by themselves. Remove the comma 
and read nol tor pi: “no more of these toyings 
with A., if you please.” 

V. 59-62. K. indicates that 11. 62 and 63 are 
not spoken by the same person ; and it is certain 
that 63 is spoken by Bitinna. Line 62, therefore, 
is not spoken by Bitinna ; and the indication of 
the MS. to this effect is confirmed by the fact that 
fthiKas (62) is in the second person. It., however, 
assigns 62 and preceding lines (from 56) to Bitinna, 
corrects le-pKas into (Hrita, and says : “ the passage 
will remain obscure until we have discovered ttie 
meaning of a xaiicas or etc.” The passage as K. 
gives it is as follows; 

(59) epa TOVTOIS 

tops Suo KcSiAA fTroijetf yptpecov Ttevre 
Trap Apt iSa'pan rat axaiKas Kir Cl! 
as ppaiy tOijKas rots oipvpoioi rpiBopra. 

R. alters epa in 59 to pci, pu, changes raurois into 
tovtous, prints tiro\pe$ without accents to indicate 
uncertainty, and reads rpitiopTas. Now, so long 
as the meaning of ayaioas is not authoritatively 
settled, the presumption raised by the words tois 
atpvpmoi TpiUovra is, I submit, that they are a 
special make of leg-iron or tetter. If so, there is 
only one person in danger of having to wear them, 
not two, and K.’s rpiBopra is right, and H.’s 
Tf/Sovroi wrong. AVe must., therefore, separate 
tovtois rovs Svo from rpiBopra, find some construc¬ 
tion for the words tovtois tops But, and something 
for rpiBopra to go with. Bead iAa tovtops | tops 
Spo, KiiSiAA', “ tend off this pair,” i t., Pyrrias and 
Gastron (for eAo, see Pind. Isth. v. (iv.) 48). At 
this point Gastron breaks in. Bead tV Stytai. 
Gastron has worn the “Acbacans” before, and 
appeals to Bitinna not to put him into them again 
so soon. 

V. 89. Iv. sat Vtpypt t s Tfpvr-pv. Bead, perhaps, 
ita 1 yerioia S’. The ytotaia was a domestic festival 
in honour of the dead (<f. v. 84, 4 nip Si ™i xauniaiy 
iyxvTAdaapfr) held on the fifth of Boedromion 
(Mommsen, Heortologic, p. 209 if.). 

V. 85. K. A{u tot a/i[«]Ai eopryp e( eoprys. 

R. translates, “You will then wed her .... the 
one feast following on the other.” But is it likely 
that the jealous woman would allow Gastron to 
marry anyone ? Translate, “ utter our offerings 
to the dead, of course you will have a fine time.” 

VI. 15-17. K. : 

aAA ovrtKtp *[p]os a FijAeJoit eKirobtop tjpip 
tpBipeoBe seo 0v:Jrpa atfTa] poovov Kai yAaooai 
ra S aAA eopriji. 

B. gives these lines to a SovAri, and says “ a passage 
which will give trouble.” llay not the first five 
words be given to Metro, who is just beginning to 
explain the object of her visit, when (Joritto, 
noticing that the maidservant is pricking her ears, 
turns on her, bids her be off (for iKPobiop absolute 
see L. and S.), curses her (ti., for tpStlptoot), says 
she is all ears and tongue ; but, as for her hands, 
»tc., with which she ought to work, they are good 
for nothing but a holiday P 

F. B. Jevons. 


Cumpb ^town: Oct. 10 , 1801 . 

Mr. Nicholson has laid down one of the prin¬ 
ciples which must regulate the restoration of the 
text of Herondas—that the indications given by 
the papyrus must be closely followed, or at all 
events must be treated with more respect than has 
been shown towards them by Mr. Kutherford. 
There are at least two other principles which it is 
worth while to state explicitly. 

(1) Herondas is not an incorrect or ungraceful 
writer. His Greek is fluent, simple, and idiomatic. 
Inelegant or unusual expressions are not to be 
attributed to him without necessity. 

For instance, in I. 82, 

tt ), I i’AAi, iriOi £ei£op o b BopppQtioa, 
is more likely than oV o' bpyurOe'toap. (I suggest 
8apuy0t7aa, because Mr. Kenyon marks ten letters 
as missing. In this portion of the text the scribe 
writes «i, not i, so that BapvrBeioa has ten. But no 
doubt there are other words which would satisfy 
the condition). 

Again, in I. 49, the text runs— 

4 col xp • • . £ova' a>5’ tBpp iurayyuAai 

R. prints xperffoua'. But would Herondas say 


*8 TIP arayytiAai when he meant tffrjp iwayyeAovoa t 
The missing participle may have been “desiring” 
or “ wishing”—perhaps xprifapoa. The shortening 
of the v is not an insuperable difficulty, or there 
may have been a form xpei&voa. 

In I. 68 Mr. Kenyon deciphers 

pdryp yap MdrSpios KaravAaiets 
For this B. roads KaraKAaieis. Bnt k is not very 
like x; and the meaning of KaraKAaiu with the 
genitive is apparent from v. 59, AaaA pfv kptoka atei, 
and could not meun •• to deplore Mandris.” sara- 
xAaaa-tis would be nearer the letters— “ you scheme 
against Mandris, or weave fictions to his detri¬ 
ment”—but it is not altogether satisfactory. 

Further, Herondas must be assumed to use 
words iu their current and familiar senses. 

In II. 65. vi puipOup’ in c£ means that the lintel is 
roasted or blackened with fire (compare 1. 35), not 
“all that lies inside the door is exposed to view.” 

In III. 50 f., jnjatv ota watbloKor j 1) iydj pip e'ureir 1) 
i XU7 i)p avtiyoipw means “when we tell him to 
recite a piece or passage, which a small boy may 
be expected to do,” not “the boy is asked to 
explain the meaning of oaibioios ” (It.). 

L. 33—fMai 6’ Zkois pip 4< TeTpypepys ],Qt7 

means that, he dribbles out the words or jSijair as 
from a leaking pitcher {vbpias or ppoxoir), so that 
his aged and infirm father is unable to follow, 
lowurds the end of the piece hopes seem to be 
expressed that castigation will improve his delivery. 

l’erhaps in the last line but one we should reud 

oiponB' US’ tup x* [ *'7a, 

“ pouring out his verses fluently.” (Herondas him¬ 
self would write (*ta, but there is a good deal of 
Atticisation in the text. oi'pooba is, I think, right, 
after the mention of fetters iu the preceding line. 
In the lust line, read ai <r a l Ota I.) 

The normal usage of verbs again must be 
assumed, not uses of which there are only a few 
dubious instances. In IV. 44, It. reads 

KapKtr', o( pf ft?! ; 

and translates, “you snail, how you make my 
blood boil.” I do not know whether xApKiros ever 
meant a snail, but is commonly an intransitive 
verb. But did Herondas write ft is at all 'r The 
text is intelligible —bptioa KopKiruv pi£op, staring 
with wider and more vacant eyes than those of 
a crab. 

in III. 10-11 It. reads 

Ktjp tA Napiaicop KAavau 
ovk hr t ax*us A "’due t4jp y‘ 4pi]p watOTpTjp. 

But Aijyw is an intransitive verb. L. and S. give 
one or two instances of an aco. following it; but 
it is the x“P a < or pip os of the subject of the verb— 
a very different thiug from real transit!veuess. 

By assigning the words si )p ... ir aiorprip to the 
boy Kottalos, Mr. Rutherford raises a question 
involving the second principle which I wish to 
formulate. 

(2) The dramatic propriety of what is said must 
always be very carefully considered. Herondas is 
by no means deficient in subtlety of characterisa¬ 
tion and delicacy of touch. To begin with the 
passage just referred to. The words quoted are 
much more effective as part of Metrotimc’s speech; 
and there is tbe further objection that if ntip tA 
Nappaxop KAai'crai be given to Kottalos, the words 
must mean “ if I receive such a thrashing as N. 
got,” which is not what the origin of the phrase 
indicates.^ Until some explanation or better emen¬ 
dation of 5 Si/'pij Ktnui is forthcoming, I take it that 
Metrotime said something like this : 

nop (*' Kal nv) pop is diipyp ipoira 
roii ypappartiTTtw xai TpiTjKas 7fl sriKpr) 
rbp piatittpaiTti 

The last day of the month comes, and the fee has 
to be paid before Kottalos has put in an attend¬ 
ance ; and if I weep my eyes out, he wont stop 
playing the truant, riip yt pi, p sraiaTpyjp oxovictp 
k.t.a., and he has found the way to the “ gambling 
hell,” where low characters congregate, xalorpij 
being a place where games are played, not “ play ” 
or xai5id (compare 1. 64). 

Mr. Rutherford has sinned more than once 
against the canon of dramatic poetry in this piece. 
In 1. 34, only the words “AtoAAop iyptv belong to 
Lampriscus ; they are an exclamation of surprise— 
surprise that so much excellent teaching should 


have produced so little result. What follows is 
spoken by Mctrotimc. How would Lampriscus 
know about tbe grandmother of any one pupil ? 
Mctrotimc proceeds • room, qtjui, x7] paupp 
TaM]dp (?) ipti dot k.t.a. It is quite true ; it is so 
conspicuous that his grandmotuer will testify to 
it, little as she knows of letters. Again, in 1. 43, 
kop ( - sal oi/j t6ous a 6yos t( 7i ;51 belongs also to 
Mctrotimc. According to R., Lampriscus makes 
the pointless and inappropriate remark, «oD nlo-os 
Aoyos topSo [kop Ionic lor iruD). Mctrotimc says — 
it is one of HSrondas’s happy touches—“ And be 
doesn’t matter so much—we should be well rid of 
the little wretch—but when winter comes I have 
to pay for the broken tiles.” 

Jn 59-60 1 take Kutkias, &c., to be schoolfellows 
of Kottalos, not slaves. In 1. 61 it would be safer 
to assume that Uku atop o'tSt (like your schoolfellows) 
belongs to Lampriscus’B speech, and to look for 
some adverb descriptive of a game, and to be 
construed with val(up (1. 63) in the letters Aa T pa/35. 
In 1. 70, irpls xpAtj /3ijfai seemB to be right (reading 
XvA;7, a slight change), before I cough or choke 
with anger. R. writes —wpip x°AfjP Aij^ai, making 
Lampriscus speak of his own anger as a transitory 
outburst! In the next line, pit p’ (= pi]) htnovu, 
AdpirpioKt is not very difficult, npiaxo is at least 
unnecessary. Mr. Rutherford would be surprised 
if a pupil, awaiting castigation, addressed him as 
“liuther” or “Therford”; and even u Greek 
ypappuTiarijs, whose social position and dignity 
were not very great, might be supposed to feel 
some astonishment. If it is suggested that KAttiSoj 
in the next line stands for KottoAo!, we should 
have the unusual phenomenon of a boy Francis 
calling himself “ Fanny.” 

There are several passages in the Mo<rrpowis (I.) 
where dramatic propriety comes into play. In 

I. 7 I fail to see how paAti tis can be said either by 
the servant or by Metrichc. Metriehc already 
knows that there is somebody at the door (1. 1). 
The servant says KaAc? (sc. hidnoipa, compare 
V. 56), “ my mistress is calling.” Then Metrichc"s 
voice is heard, tIj ianp ; but, before Threissa has 
time to answer, Gullis herself presses forward and 
answers the question (it’s Gullis, dear old Gullis), 
bidding the servant stand aside (o-Tpiifrop n, tuvAy— 
the slightly contemptuous and unfamiliar SuiiAi; 
belongs to the visitor). 

In 1. 42, Ko.yos 1)p (ABp belongs to Gullis, whoso 
speech is uninterrupted. Metrichc does not treat 
the proposal as a practical one, of which the details 
are worth considering. She lets Gullis say her 
say, and then refuses in the strongest terms. In 

II. 43-47 there is scarcely enough evidence to 
justify a serious attempt at restoration; but Gullis 
perhaps said something like this : 

Ktipos i)p (A6p, 

oCtoi t6 TpayOi p p7}$< els apaoTpor} • 

(not a soul will bring up tbe past against you) 
piptt S‘ tows-—■ 7 b Btipa 5* hyptos X fi Pa/P 
toais kp dipt Am topto—K ovSi eh olSep 
rb peAAop i]pioip • benaros yap dpdpd tois 
TP\V *Aa»7)7i7 t’ ■ AaaA prj ris (OTTjKt 
triipeyyvs i] pi top (or vptp) 

M7)t p • ovbi eTs K.r A. 

(1 bad arrived at alpeyyvs before Beeing Mr. Nichol¬ 
son's notes. It is practically traceable in the 
text.) 

L. 87 is probably to be assigned to Gullis. She 
speaks of herself in the third person—ijSios’ oipop 
ruAAis ob pinaiKe. Metrichc has more tact than to 
praite her own wine as the best obtainable. 

In 1. 89, MppriAii and the other, whatever her 
name was, are not daughters of Metrichc, but 
young women under the control of Gullis (compare 
yvpa£i toii pims in 1. 75, tell such tales to your own 
youug women). Gullis hopes that they may 
may remain young— i.e., manageable, or, perhaps, 
not insensible to passion while she lives. 

In the 'AoKAijnia kiandetoai there is a passage 
where Mr. Rutherford has violated throe principles 
at once—that of dramatic propriety, normal 
grammar, and unreasonable adherence to the 
tradita scriptura. It is 11. 82-84 : 


evpei <ijj itji 

ffaAois ft ipois raiaSe ki Tires ToiySe 
eas owpiyrai re KOI yepys turoor 


Here he reads 

Kel rip' 4 k ripSe 
4ft, arvlyrai re Kai yerp oiaoe. 
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“ May she not only find a husband, but fill thou 
her with offspring.” Is the subjunctive ever so 
used in Greek? Would not nuhat be repre¬ 
sented by oirvdoSa or oxvlotro and ytpy tritrat 
would most naturally mean “ inflict upon them 
the encumbrance of lineage,” or “ saddle them, 
with inconvenient relatives” ! (It is due to Mr. 
Rutherford to say that this unhappy phrase is not 
his own, but suggested to him by a coadjutor). 
But is the text unsatisfactory as it stands ? “ Be 
propitious to them and to their, husbands and 
relations,” Kai ti rivtt rusbt tars' oirunjTal rt — not 
an unlikely substantive from oirvla, though it does 
not seem to be otherwise known—sal ytvfis Saraov, 
near them in race or descent, yivti xporrhuomts. 

I add a few miscellaneous suggestions towards 
the establishment of the text. 


1.3. rls f tv Qipyv ; (sc. ipdcrtrti) ; iauSt : (come 
in !) 

37. Ka t’ oZv Afitrtis yyparra ~ Aijtieis ole KZTayr}~ 
parr a. k.t.A. 


This is best taken as a question: “will you 
then . . .f ” 


In 53 and 56 I should prefer to read 


and 


UrSpas 21 Way k. t.A. 
l$<Zv i Tf KxSdSip rij 'k Ways, 


unless some satisfactory account of Mi <rt can be 
given. This would provide a more illustrious 
career for the redoubtable Gryllos, and it is 
graphically not very dillicult. Both quantities, 
I’lea and Pisa, are well known. The following 
words were, perhaps, iKvpyvt | ad art Anyxe * dpd 


trtv K.r.A. 


II. 71 f. Z yrjpa i 

irot duir aj ■ lirtl trwXijv' fpiitsytstv, 

Sitrirtp (QlAimsos ?) iv Uptp koO' 6 [BpfvSos ?] 

ytAcps ; xlvaitis elpn . iAA' tsyr' oAktjj 

Baprriuiv AtyAastoifi ci BaAijl fir;. 


irxAyva and AtyAardipi have been suggested to me 
by my friend, Mr. E. J. Palmer. Battaros says: 
Let him thank my old age for his escape. His 
audacity would have been knocked out of him 
otherwise, which happened to that overbearing 
Philippus in Samos. You smile, Thales? My 
position in society may be a humble one, but in 
the matter of personal courage I should be able 
to desiioil a Thales any day. 
lie proceeds (1. 79): 

ipqs av a tv ttrier MvfndAyr • otiSia Save iv. 

4yu 51 (iri/pis ?)— ravra Sot/s iff tie’ t(tts k.t.A. 


You are in love with Myrtale. Well and good. 
I have an affection for my bread and butter 
[xvpnt, in the sense of ra iAipira, or the money 
which buys them—compare 11. 19-20). Give me 
the one and you shall have the other ; or, if your 
passion is so very ardent, purchase her outright, 
and use your own property as you please. 


“ MEASURE FOR MEASURE ” (ACT I., SC. I.). 

London : Sept. 17,1891. 

“ Of government the properties to unfold. 

Would seem in me to affect speech and discourse, 
Since I am put to know that your own science 
Exceeds, in that, the lists of all advice 
My strength can give you : then no more remains 
But that to your sufficiency as your worth is 
able 

And let them work.” 

This passage has always been a stumbling-block 
to editors of Shakspere. Various suggestions 
have been made with a view to removing its 
acknowledged obscurity; but no proposed read¬ 
ing has obtained general acceptance. I ven¬ 
ture to think that the difficulty may be fully 
met by the following slight changes:—(1) After 
“ strength ” insert “ I.” (2) After “ remains ” 

place a colon. (3) For the succeeding “ But ” 
read “ Put.” 

The Duke first avows his inability to in¬ 
struct Escalus, whose knowledge “ exceeds the 
lists of all advice ” ; but he continues, “ My 
strength [authority] I can give you, then no 
more remains.” Having knowledge, and in¬ 
vested with power, nothing more is required 
to constitute him an effective ruler. “Put that 
"my deputed authority] to your sufficiency 
‘knowledge and ability] as your worth is able 
as your virtues fit you to do], and let them 
work.” After a few more words he gives 
Escalus his commission. 

Dr. Johnson devotes a long note to this pas¬ 
sage, and paraphrases it in accordance with 
the meaning which he seeks to give it by some 
verbal changes of no value; while he misses 
the point that Escalus only received power 
with the gift of his commission, and makes the 
Duke say, “ Your virtue is now invested with 
power equal to your knowledge,” when as yet 
it wus not. 

The slight change I propose is consistent with 
the probability that the Duke’s speech would 
express his intention to invest Escalus with 
authority, of which the actual text gives no 
indication. Moreover, if my reading may be 
accepted, it disposes of the rather extravagant 
conjecture of Theobald and Malone : that two 
half-lines arc missing after “ sufficiency ”— 
half-lines which Sir T. Hanmer boldly ven¬ 
tured to supply “ ex hypothesi,” The peculiar 
expression, “I am put to know,” has been 
objected to, but parallels the modem expression 
sanctioned by such a master of English as Mr. 
Ruskin, “To be by way of knowing.” In his 
article on “ The Black Arts ” Mr. Ruskin says, 
“ Though I am by way of knowing as much 
geography as most people.” 

S. T. WlUTEFORD. 


Arthur Galton says: “The difficulty is to 1 
believe that the same authority should be at 
once semi-barbarous and infallible.” He is in 
the right, and no one will ever contradict him. 
But these words show that the reviewer, like 
many thousands of others, has no true idea of 
Papal Infallibility. This has nothing to do 
with impeccability; and no Catholic has ever 
believed that the Pope is impeccable. Infalli¬ 
bility is concerned only with the teaching of 1 
dogmas, and, in this respect also, it has very 
narrow limits in the minds of Catholics. It 
consists only in this assumption, “ that the Pope 
is a true -witness of the Christian Faith ” : that 
when, after a long and minute study of the 
matter, and accurate historical researches, he 
declares, in the name of the whole Church, that 
this or that dogma has been always believed by J 
Christians, his testimony is assumed to be true . 
and free from error. Papal Infallibility is only 
that and nothing more. 

C. de Harlez. 


“ THE SCAPEGOAT.” 

Hawthorns, near Keswick: Oct. 10,1801. 

In acknowledging the justice of Mr. Budgett 
Meakin’s criticisms of what is called the local i 
colour of The Scapegoat, and in telling you that 
I have asked the printers to correct such of the 
minor errors as relate to the spelling of Moorish 
words and proper names, will you permit me 
to say how much my book owes to the graphic 
and accurate sketches of travel which that 
brilliant young Tangier journalist has contri¬ 
buted during the past six or seven years to the > 
pages of the Times of Mo rocco ? 

Hall Cake. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Oct. 18, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture Society : “ Brim 
Rust,” by Sir James Crichton-Browne, illustrated 
Drawings and Diagrams. i 

4 pm. South Place Institute: “Aflica: its Fast | 
and Future,” by Mr. J. Scott Keltie. J 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: “ Luxury and Refinement,” by - 
Mr. B. Bosanquet. I 

Monday, Oct. 19, 5 p.m. Hellenic: “The Old Hecatnm- I 
pedon,” by Mr. Penrose; “ The Vitruvian Account of the 1 
Greek Stage,” by Mr. Louis Dyer. r 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Head and Face,” 
m., by Prof. W. Anderson. 

Wednesday, Oct. 21, 8 p.m. Microscopical: “The Fomroin- 
ifera from the Gault of Folkestone.” by Mr. F. Chapman; ( 
“ New Infusoria from the Fresh waters of the United 
States,” by Dr. A. C. Stokes; “ Leach’s Lantern Micro¬ 
scope,” Demonstration, by Messrs. W. J. Chadwick and 
W. Leach. 

Thursday, Oct. 22, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Upper 
Extremity,” I., by Prof. W. Anderson. 

Friday, Oct. 23, 8 p.m. New Shakspere: “The Analogues 
of the Story of Marina, and the Origins of the Story of 
Lear,’ ’ by Mr. P. Z. Round. 


III. 7. al ZapicaSts. How did Mr. Rutherford 
fail to fee that itr-rpiyaAoi was an intrusive “ ad¬ 
script” ? The fem. article belongs to the missing 
word, and the line is unmctrical as it stands. 

75. Perhaps 

oiS' Zkov X'-cpyt (or Skoi) 
oi pits ifiotws rbv (sidnpov rptiyovatv 

not even selling him for export to a country where 
the lash is hard enough to bite into steel—not 
even there would there be punishment severe 
enough to keep him straight. 

97. Read al real Ota! BAtwoitv 

IV. 86. 8x»i ptBriKtp, how it stands, its attitude. 

None of these readings involves much deviation 
from the text. For instance, Mr. Kenyon’s 
specimen page suffices to show that ras ypa might 
be almost indistinguishable from sa <r*\ (I. 77), in 
a handwriting not very dissimilar from that of the 
scribe whose copy we have. It is to be hoped that 
a certain number of conjectures will be either 
decisively confirmed or finally put out of court by 
further examination of the papyrus—examination 
directed upon the particular letters involved. 

W. R. Hardee. 


GUILLAUME DE DIGULLEVILLE. 

Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk : Oct. 7, 1891. 

A somewhat lengthy discussion took place in 
the Academy two years ago (March, 1889) 
as to the correct spelling of the name of the 
author of the Trois Pilerinages. In view of 
the recent announcement that an edition of the 
French text of these poems is in preparation 
for the Roxburghe Club, it may be as well to 
point out that M. Gaston Paris (La Liltrrature 
Franeaise au Mayen Age, 2°. ed.; p. 311, 1. 23, 
p. 313, 1. 39, p. 314, 1. 15) has now definitively 
adopted Guillaume de DignileviUe as the correct 
form of the name, Digulleville being apparently 
a place in Normandy in the modem Depart¬ 
ment of Manche. It may be added that this 
particular form of the name was not mentioned 
in the discussion referred to above. 

Paget Toynbee. 


PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 

Louvain : Oct. 10,1891. 

In bis remarkable review of Miss Brane’s 
Life of St, Dominic (Academy, October 10), Mr. 
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SCIENCE. * 

A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE CHALDARAN Eric. • 

Izdubar — Nimrod. Eine altbabylonisehe 

Heldensage. By Alfred Jeremias. 
(Leipzig: Teubner.) 

It was unfortunate for Dr. Jeremias that bis 
interesting little book on the Chaldean Epic 
was in type before Mr. Pinches announced 
his discovery of the true name of its hero. 
At the same time, it says but little for the 
critical judgment of the German scholar 
that he should not have accepted the correct 
reading of the name at once, and have seen ; 
that it represents the Gilgamos of Aelinn. 
Dr. Jeremias, indeed, is evidently a philo- I 
logist, rather than an historian or a critic. 

In his Appendices on the relation of Istar 
to Semiramis and of Gilgames to Herakh's, 
though his instincts lead him in the right 
direction, he adopts a hesitating tone, which I 
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indicates that he is treading on unfamiliar 
ground. The Appendices in question should 
either not have been written or else have 
been worked out in fuller detail. 

The bulk of the book consists of an intro¬ 
duction to the ancient Chaldean Epic, which 
recounts the Twelve Labours of Gilgames, 
and a translation or paraphrase of its con¬ 
tents so far as they have been preserved to 
ns. The admirable edition of the text by 
Prof. Haupt has been made the basis of the 
new translation. Since the publication of 
George Smith’s Chaldean Genesis in 1875, 
our knowledge of the Assyrian vocabulary 
lias made great strides; nevertheless, it is 
striking how little substantial difference 
there is between the latest rendering of the 
Epic and that given for the first time by 
the English Assyriologist, in spite of the 
patronising tone adopted by Dr. Jeremias 
towards the latter. The difference lies in 
the meaning attached to individual words 
rather than in the general sense of the 
passages in which they occur. 

It is needless to say that Dr. Jeromias’s 
work as a translator has been well and 
carefully done, and that everyone who 
wants to see the translation of the Epic 
brought up to the present level of know¬ 
ledge ought to procure a copy of the book, 
the price of which, moreover, places it 
within the reach of the poorest scholar. 
Eet him remember, however, that the title 
of the book has already become obsolete. 
The provisional name of Izdubar applied to 
the hero of the Epic in default of anything 
better has vanished into thin air, and the 
identification with the Biblical Nimrod has 
met with the fate which-it deserved. The 
identification, in fact, proved how much the 
Assyriologists had to learn in the way of 
historical and Biblical criticism. 

Dr. Jeremias has added some well-chosen 
illustrations to his work, among which it 
may he noticed that the divine figure falsely 
identified with Merodach by George Smith 
is rightly described by him as a figure of 
Istar. But why does he call Ubara-Tutu, 
the father of the Chaldean Noah, Kidin- 
Marduk, and Xisuthros, the Chaldean Noah 
himself, Sit-napishtim? They happen to be 
two of the very few Babylonian names 
whose real pronunciation has been certified 
to us by Greek tradition. It augurs badly 
for the historical sense of the Assyriologists 
if they prefer their own readings to those of 
Berdssos. Nor can Dr. Jeremias be right in 
identifying the “twin” mountains of Masu, 
through which the sun passes at rising and 
setting, with the desert plain of Mas in 
Northern Arabia. 

It is the privilege of a reviewer to pick 
out the flaws in the book he criticises, and 
to say but little about the rest of the work. 
In a progressive science like Assyriology 
errors of detail and differences of opinion 
are inevitable, and do not detract from the 
value of a good piece of work. And Dr. 
Jeremias’s book is not only a good piece of 
work, but a useful piece of work as well. 

A. H. Sayce. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TIIE CELTIC ETYMOLOGIES IN FICK'S COM¬ 
PARATIVE DICTIONARY, VOL. I. 

Alum Buy, Me of Wight: Sept. 7,1891. 

The first volume of the new edition of Dr. 
Fick’s Comparative Dictionary of the Indo- 
Germanic Languages contains a large number 
of Celtic etymologies ; and the reviews of that 
volume by Prof. Sayce in the Academy for 
September 5, 1891, and by Prof. Victor Henry 
in the Revue Critique for August 17, 1891, are 
so worded as to convey the impression that all 
or some of these etymologies are due to me. 
I wish to state distinctly that this is not the 
case. My share of the new edition—the Wort- 
schatz der Keltisehen Spracheinlieit —is confined 
to the second volume, and the MS. is still in 
the hands of the translator, Prof. Bezzenberger, 
by whom alone it has been utilised.* 

My object in making this statement is partly 
to disclaim the credit of many excellent com¬ 
binations which are Dr. Fick’s, not mine, and 
partly to relieve myself from responsibility for 
some etymologies which seem to me erroneous. 
Such are the following : 

P. 3,1. 24, The Ir. inti, inn"end," Old-Welsh 
h in, may be cognate with Goth, andeis, but 
cannot come from “antes, which would yield et 
in Irish. 

P. 17, 1. 2, p. 167, 1. 28, and p. 352, 1. 21, in 
Old-Ir. om "raw,” which Dr. Fick writes 
dm, and compares with unis, Skr. dma, the o is 
short. 

P. 21, 1. 23, carnb. quip “jeder.” Road jump. 

P. 35, 1. 28, p. 403, 1. 32, the Old-Ir. gloss 
ad-gaur “I address,” “I entreat,” should be 
connected with ynpvs, aud not with ayopd, & c. 
Dr. Fick was misled by the lemma cnnvenio, 
which here means “ I accost,” not “ I assemble.” 

P. 43, 1. 32, for cedidit, read cecidit. Here 
and elsewhere I correct an obvious misprint. 

P. 46, 1. 19, “ altirisch tit cun m. Hund” 
should be ni, m. gen. con. 

P. 47, last line, p. 427, 1. 22, C/otri (=O.H.G. 
Illoderich) is Cymric, not Irish. 

P. 49, 1. 9, p. 420, 1. 10. As kv becomes p in 
Gaulish, the Gaulish vindo-s “ white,” cannot 
possibly be connected with Skr. y/cvind or 
Goth, hcrit-s. Rather compare (with Kluge) 
Goth, vintrus, Eng. winter, as the white season. 

P. 49, penult, line, the Old-Ir. toyu “eligo,” 
is from “ to-gusd,” not “ to-gusu.” 

P. 50, 1. 12, ro-genair should bo ro-geuair — 
“pro-gegn -. 

P. 53, 11. 9, 10, p. 433, 1. 4 from bottom, 
dele “ ghai, Kymr. gwaew. Com. gew.” 

P. 53, 1. 18, p. 434, 1. 31, <le/e “altir. gaim.” 

P. 53, 1. 22, for gaim, cambr. gaem, read 
gem, gam. 

P. 70, 1. 23, dan Gabe, Talent. Read dan. 

P. 71, 1. 6, p. 460. 1. 4. As d is the Old-Ir. 
consonant which corresponds with Latin d, the 
Old-Ir. tenge “tongue,” can have nothing to 
do with Latin ilingua, later lingua. It may 
perhaps be connected with Latin ta-n-go. 

P. 80, 1. 6, p. 474, penult, line, Ir. cdica, 
“fifty,” now caoga, is not from cdic-ca(t), but 
from * cdcecont -, a primeval Celtic qonqelcont. 
See Richard Schmidt in Brugmann and Streit- 
berg’s Indogcrmanisehe Forschungen, i. 45. 

P. 87,1. 30, p. 487, 1. 31, for ambactes, read 
ambactos. 

P. 90, 1. 20, The Ir. co-beden, “conjugation” 
(from “con-vednd), and co-bodlas (not “ con- 
bodlas ” !), “communion,” belong to the root 
2. vedh (p. 125), not to \J bhendh. 

P. 92, 1. 29, for Kym. bothar, bozar, read 
Kymr. byddar. 

P. 98, 1. 8, p. 502, last line, for neart read 
nert. 

P. 99, 1. 35, p. 505, 1. 11, “iriseh inga 

* See his paper, entitled “ Die indogermanischen 
guttuxalreihen ” (liezz. JDeitr., xvi. 236, note 3). 


Nagel.” The Old-Ir. form is ingen. SeeAscoli, 
Glossarium palaeo-hibemicum, p. lxxxvii. 

P. 102, 1. 24, “iriseh min exilis.” Ir. min is 
exilis, and belongs to minus, p. 509; Ir. nun 
(= W. mwyn ) is mollis, tener, tenellus. 

P. 112, 1. 1, “cambr. ten jung.” leu is the 
comparative of ieuanc, and means “younger.” 

P. 112, 1. 10, p. 521, 1. 25, for altir. iodhna 
read altir. idna. 

P. 116, 11. 8, 12, for altirisch ruadh read altir. 
read. 

P. 119, 1. 29. The assumed development of t 
from j (i/) is impossible in Irish, and also (I 
venture to say) in Greek. 

P. 126, 1. 9, p. 308,1. 2, p. 544, 1. 12, “altir. 
finnaim ich finde.” So, also, Windisch. But 
finnaim (—W. gum) means “I know.” 

P. 128, 1. 5. Here Ir. faith “prophet,” is 
put doubtfully with Skr. raid mi, Gr. alaeiaBm. 
But faith (with Latin rates) rather belongs to 
the Wost-European group represented by Goth. 
vdds, N.H.G. Wuth, Old-Norse dSr. See Kluge, 
s.v. Wut. See, also, Dr. Fick himself at 
p. 542. 

P. 144, 1. 19. Here “ altir. tain Diebstahl ” is 
referred to the root std “bergen, stehlen.” The 
word meant is tain “ a driving,” from “lo-agni, 
root ag, whence djdmi, tyu, ago. See azo, p. 2. 

P. 217, 1. 14, “ altir. gen Mund.” The word 
meant is gin, which comes from *genu = yievs, 
just as bir “spit,” il “many,” mid “mead,” 
and smir “ marrow,” come respectively from 
“beru (=Latin rent), “(p)elu (=Goth. filu), “medu 
(= Gr. n<6u), and * smeru — O.H.G. smero, now 
Sch ineer. 

P. 218, 1. 8, for “ altir. gaim ” read altcymr. 
gaem. 

P. 254, 1. 9, “ ir. una reinigen.” The word 
meant is una 1 , which has lost initial p, and is 
cognate with Latin quires, &c. 

P. 260, 1. 24, p. 486, last line, p. 487, l. 2, 
“ altir. /in voll ” is compared with Skr. prana. 
The word meant is lan — W. Ilawn. 

P. 296, 1. 1, “altir. h'ic sinere.” Read leic 
“sine,” Sg. 222 b , 4. 

P. 304, 1. 10, for adhaerco read adhaereo. 

P. 330, 1. 2, “altir. sutli fetus.” Read sutli, 
which is cognate with viis, y/su, just as sutli 
“ rainy weather,” is cognate with 0" a, -f sn. 

P. 349, 1. 4, “ altirisch aual, pi. aualeu 
Apfel.” This should be “ Mittelkymrisch aual, 
pi. aualeu,” now afal, pi. afalau. 

P. 350, 1. 25. Here the Old-Ir. “ dm Schaar ” 
is compared with Latin agmen. Butin the only 
MS. in which a subst. dm has been found it 
always means “ hand.” See Ascoli, Olossarium 
palaeo-hibemicum, p. xl. No reliance can, of 
course, be placed on O’Reilly’s "am s. a people, 
go dm sea-faring people.” 

P. 353, 1. 26, should be cancelled. To com¬ 
pare the Gaulish prefix ande- and the Old-Ir. 
ind- with Gr. ivrl, Latin ante is to break one of 
the best established phonetic laws. The Irish 
cognate of ante is etan “ forehead.” 

P. 360, last line. The “britisch ep” horse, 
is found only in derivatives, such as Welsh 
ebawl “ colt,” Corn, ebol, ebel. 

P. 362, 1. 18, for omn read omun. 

P. 364, 1. 6, for altir. (iom)raim read altir. 
(imm)raimm; and /brim-rad “ sie umruderten” 
read imraset (rectius immraset), L.U. 26 a , 6. 

P. 364, 1. 28, for heirpp read heirp. 

P. 365, 1. 14, for elerhe read elerho (rectius 
elerch). 

P. 369, 1. 23, for com-arpi Miterbe read com- 
arbe Erbe, Nachfolger. In Wb. 19, o. 20, 
rnmarpi renders the “heredes” of the text 
(Ep. ad Galatas, iii. 29). 

P. 372, 1. 24. As ail “rock ” is a stem in k 
(or q ?), for aljaka read aljak (or aljaq ?). 

P. 378, 1. 4 from bottom, for ca-c, pa-p read 
ca-ch, pau-p. 

P. 394, 1. 10, for prenn read prenu. 

P. 403,1. 4, dele “altir. gen. grifun,” which 
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seems a loan-word, connected with Eng. griffin. 
Germ, greif. 

P. 405, 1. 23, far blaeht read blieht. The 
Irish blieht (from * mleg-ti ) and mlacht “milk,” 
here connected with yK&yot and lac , really 
belong to a-piAyu, mulgeo, (Sec., p. 517. 

P. 408, 1. 28. If tho nasal in yiyypi, gingrire, 
is radical, the Ir. gingraini “barnacle-goose,” 
cannot be connected. 

P. 412, 1. 27, dele “ allir. gi-d Gans (aus 
gend- ?).” From geml only gnm could come. 

P. 415, 1. (i, for ro-gad ret id ro-gad. 

P. 418,1. 24, fur ad-grennim read in-grennim. 

P. 422, 1. 4. The “ gallisch Centrum's ” is here 
connected with xierpue. But the true reading 
seems Centrones. See Gluck, Der deutsche Name 
lirachin, Mi'inchen, 1804, p. 13. 

P. 425, 1. 4, “altir. cobh.” Read cob. 

P. 428, 1. 14, “irisch cun hoeb.” Perhaps 
Ir. con, in names like Con-chobar, Con-gus, is 
meant, or Welsh cyn-, posttonic -non. 

P. 434, 1. 2, fur “ altir. goss Gans ” read allir. 
geis Schwan. 

P. 444, 1. (i. ThoOld-Ir. torbe “ gain, profit,” 
now tarbha, is here connected with Goth, thanr- 
ban. But tho aspiration of the b shows that 
this is impossible. Torbe seems — to-ro-be, as 
forhc “perfecting, completion,” now forba, is 
—for-be. 

P. 444, 1. 33. TheOld-Ir. tol “ desire,” seems 
from * to-led, root lc, p. 539. It cannot, at all 
events, be connected with Latin tollo or Goth. 
t/nilan. 

P. 445, 1. 31. The Old-Ir. tir is a stem in «, 
not in ». 

P. 446, 1. 23. The Irish stem tiprat- “ a 
well,” is here equated with Latin Tiburt-. 
But tiprat- comes from to-aith-bhurant- (com¬ 
pare the cognate verb do-eprannat affluent), 
and is cognate with Gotb. brnnna, Gr. <ppiap. 

P. 451, 1. 9. The stem of Ir. dam (cognate 
with Sopot, Dot. Sapoi) is dan id, not ddmo. 

P. 454, 1. 28, for altir. deama Hand read 
altir. derna Handflache. 

P. 455, 1. 6. The Gaulish druida is here, as 
usual, connected with Spot. This seems mere 
colhselymologie. Connect it rather with the 
Pruss. druwi-s, “belief,” the Goth, triggrs, the 
Germ, treu, and compare for the meaning sooth¬ 
sayer, Wahr-sager. 

P. 456, 1. 28. Here the Old-Ir. dilgnd “ re- 
missio,” is connected with S6\tx<n, indulged, &c. 
But it is the verbal noun of do-lugim, and 
stands for di-logetu. 

P. 457, 1. 5 from bottom, p. 458, 1. 7. The d 
of the Irish proclitic prep, do is a t which has 
been mediatised owing to the absence of 
accent. Do (from to-) cannot therefore bo con¬ 
nected with the -5* in o'nttp-Sf, the -do in en-do, 
&c. Unless Goth, da stands for "ihu, I know 
of no cognate. 

P. 462, 1. 6. Dele “ galisch dag, brit. dag, 
dager," which are modem loans from English. 

P. 473, penult, line, dele cambr. edil, &c. 
The dd in the modem eiddil proves that it 
cannot possibly be cognate with Latin jielilus. 

P. 485, 1. 15, for unad read linad. 

P. 499, 11. 21, 30, for ni read ni. 

P. 502, 11. 6, 7. Old-Ir. item “ heaven,” and 
Com. iief cannot be connected with r(q>nt, 
nabbas, as the Breton env proves that the Old- 
Celtic form was nemos, not nebos. 

P. 500, 1. 19, for ambe- read ambi-. 

P. 507, 1. 16, for more read mod 

P. 514, 1. 18, for niebol read mebol. 

P. 522, last line, for jag read jagi. 

P. 532, 1. 22. Here Dr. Fick, following Cur- 
tius, connects the Old-Ir. at-luchnr “Isay,” with 
Latin Inyuor, Gr. \i<nue, &e. The Mid.-Ir. to- 
thtnigim shows that the root of atluchur begins 
with t, and that ad-tlurhur is the right spelling. 
Whether Latin loyuor stands for ’tlwjnor (as 
Idtns for *tldtus = tA»it<(i), and, if so, whether 
the Old-Slav, tlulcil “ erklarung, ubersetzung,” 
or the Lith. iulkas “interpr. jr,” is cognate 


must leave philologists to decide. If tloguor is 
the prehistoric form, loguor cannot be cognate 
with Adnxiu. 

P. 336, 1. 8. The Old-Ir. lige is a stem in to, 
not in s. 

P. 529, 1. 4. Lutetia. Is not this a scribe’s 
error for Lueotia ? The forms in the MSS. of 
Ptolemy and Strabo l>egin with Aovko-. 

P. 557, 1. 13, for saileaeh read gen. sailech. 

P. 559, 1. 8, for sucknam read suenam. But 
the only quotable Old-Welsh form of this verb 
is the comijound dUsunenetic (gl. exhausta). 

P. 578, 1. 26, for chwegrwyn read ohwegrwn. 

I trust that some good Iranian scholar will 
do for the Zend comparisons what I have bore 
tried to do for the Celtic. Dr. Fick loves his 
scienoe too well to be offended by honest criti¬ 
cism ; and his book is so useful, and, on the 
whole, so excellent, that it is the duty of every 
specialist to help in making it as perfect as 
possible. Whitley Stokes. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Messrs. Percival & Co. will issue shortly 
a work by Dr. G. Thin on leprosy, dealing 
with its history, geographical distribution, 
symptoms, course, pathology, and treatment, 
and with the legislative enactments which have 
been put in force in different countries where 
the disease has prevailed. 


FINE ART. 

A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

Edited by W. Smith, W. Wayte, and 

G. E. Marindin. Third Edition, Revised 

and Enlarged. In 2 vols. (Murray.) 

There are few subjects upon which the 
modern reader of ancient texts is more 
liable to be puzzled than upon the processes 
of antiquity-—the processes of art, manu¬ 
facture, or occasional works. There are 
many descriptions extant of the way in 
which things were done, but they are not 
clear to us. Sometimes the cause of this is 
with oursolves. What does an ordinary 
scholar know of weaving, or of making a 
road? Few readers have near them an 
institute like the Pitt-Rivers collection at 
Oxford, in which the simpler and older 
methods of weaving or spinning or the like 
may be studied. Sometimes the process to 
be described was unfamiliar to the writer 
himself. Not all authors had built their 
own bridges, like Caesar, or actually seen 
the laying-out of a camp, like Polybius. 
Sometimes, again, no doubt, the writer left 
out many little touches, as too well known 
or too trivial, and we suffer from their sup¬ 
pression. Pliny, for instance, leaves many 
matters only half described. But with this 
obscurity the editors and writers of the new 
Dictionary of Antiquities have sot them¬ 
selves to cope; and their descriptions of 
work, careful, but not over-technical, should 
be of the greatest service. (By an unhappy 
oversight, however, the two bridges of 
Xerxes are run into one by the author of 
the article “Pons.”) 

Not only in this department, however, is 
the new edition fuller and clearer than the 
old. The increase in bulk, giving about 
eight hundred pages more, is easily under¬ 
stood when we see how the old articles have 
been remodelled, rewritten, or enlarged, 
according to need, and lavishly illustrated. 
So many new topics have claimed a place, 
so many old ones have grown in importance 
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and demand more space, that we are sur¬ 
prised not to find the complete work even 
bigger than it is. Ancient art, for instance, 
now calls for lengthy articles on gems, on 
painting, on architecture, on sculpture, and 
needs many illustrations to bring out its 
points. The article on “Terra-cottas” (by 
Mr. A. S. Murray) is full and well up-to- 
date, but it seems oddly named among a 
series of articles bearing classical titles. 
The illustrations of the article on “ Statuaria 
Ars” (by Mr. E. A. Gardner) are not all 
equally good. The face is a not unimport¬ 
ant part of statuary ; yet here we find that 
the faces of the later statues or reliefs are 
made to look tame and spiritless, while the , 
stony smilo of the archaic ones is not very 
well caught. Indeed, we think that some 
of the pictures throughout the work are 
hardly worthy of their place. There is one 
which should never have been inserted at 
all, and those on p. 597 of vol. i. and p. 566 
of vol. ii. are total failures. Some of the 
others, perhaps, suffer from not being 
printed on bettor paper. There are, of I 
course, many good ones, and many which (as 
those on hairdressing, “ Coma ”) will, with 
all their plainness, be found very helpful. 
But, speaking generally, the designs are ; 
less happy than the diagrams, some of 
which are wonderfully clear— «.g., that of 1 
tho various optical corrections used in the I 
Parthenon (“Templum”). 

It is impossible to turn over the pages of 
these volumes, however cursorily, without 
seeing how enormously the knowledge of 
antiquity has been extended since the time 
of the first and second editions (18-12, 1848; 
earlier than the completion of Grote's 
History). As Dr. Smith says, the last forty 
years “have been a period of quite excep¬ 
tional activity both in classical research and 
exploration ” ; and the views held on main- | 
of the subjects treated “ have been greatly ■ 
altered by newly discovered inscriptions, by 
additions to museums, and by the labours 
of recent scholarship bestowed upon such 
collections.” It is the inscriptions chiefly 
which have increased our knowledge of con¬ 
stitutional antiquities. On this and on 
other sides the editors have aimed at com¬ 
pleteness in their list of subjects, and we do 
not suppose that they are far from having 
attained it; the only topic on which we 
have consulted the index in vain is that of | 
the winds. It was natural to think that Boreas 
had as much claim to insertion as Bootes. ’ 
We have read with particular interest the 
articles on “ Exercitus ” (by Mr. Purser), 
“Fictile” (Mr. Cecil Smith), “Princeps” I 
(Prof. Pelham), “ Yas ” (Mr. Tubbs), and 
“Via” (Mr. Perry). That on “Agricul- l 
tura” (by Prof. Wilkins), though rather 
dry, shows that it was possible to add some¬ 
thing both new and true to Prof. W. 
Ramsay’s original excellent article. But 
for the moment, at least, nothing will be , 
consulted more often or more eagerly than 
the analysis at the end of vol. ii. of what 
the new AOyvaiuw iro\irtia has to tell us on | 
various subjects treated of earlier in the 1 
Dictionary. It was published too late to be 
used by the writers of the articles, but by a 
happy thought it has been thus turned to 
account by Dr. Hager, Mr. Wayte, and Mr. 
Marindin. 

Google 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

TIIE MENTION OF AN IONIAN GREEK IN THE 
TABLETS OF TEL EL-AMARNA. 

Queen’s College, Oxford: Oct. 10,1801. 
There seems to be no end to the surprises 
which the Tel el-Amama tablets have in store 
lor us. I have just found in one of them 
(M itthcilunyen aus dm orientalischen Samm- 
lunyen, ii., No. 42, 1. 16) the mention of an 
“Ionian” who was connected in some way 
with “ the country of Tyre.” Tho passage is 
as follows: 

“ a mil Tirana ana mat 7.uri ina-lur/i inn ynme sdmani 
abcs ipsa aitnti ina-su y'njaba amain tartan ina pani 
sarri.” 

“The Ionian marched [r) against the country of 
Tyre; doing this deed in it for eight days, he 
speaks seditious words before the kiug.” 

Unfortunately I do not know tho signification 
of tho word imi-luqi. The name of tho 
“ Ionian” is identical with tho Biblical Javan, 
since the Hebrew syllable yau would necessarily 
be represented in Assyrian by yiv. 

A. II. Sayce. 


“ THE STORY OF THE SEKHTI.” 

London : Sept. SO, 1891. 

Have you space to note a little discovery which 
shows in what unexpected fashion additions 
may be made to the fragmentary records of 
Egypt ? 

Mr. Percy E. Newberry (who is now 
devoting himself to tho Archaeological Survey 
of Egypt), while turning over a box-full of 
fragments of papyri in the great collection 
belonging to Mr. Tyssen-Amherst at Didling- 
tou, Norfolk, observed among them a number 
of small pieces with writing in the ancient style 
of tho Middle Kingdom c. B.c. 2300. Some of 
these he strongly suspected to bo from the Story 
of tho Sekhti, the main part of which is con¬ 
tained in two copies at Berlin. Mr. Newberry 
carefully traced them all, and I have since 
examined these tracings with him. Not 
only portions of the commencement of the 
Story of the Sekhti, but also a few small 
chips from the beginning of Sanehat are 
among them, together with others that 
I could not immediately identify. There 
cun be no doubt but that these fragments are 
the “ rubbish ” of the great papyri purchased 
by Lepsius in London about 1840. Such 
rubbish is very precious. The beginning of 
tho Story of Sanehat is missing from the Berlin 
Papyrus, but most fortunately Prof. Maspero 
discovered some years ago a very late and 
corrupt copy of it in a tomb at Thebes. The 
Amherst fragments, of a few words each, are 
enough to prove the genuine antiquity of the 
text as well as the corruptness of the copy. 

Mr. Newberry very kindly promised me all his 
copies ; and I hope to publish them, along with 
a still more important fragment from the 
British Museum collection, in tho December 
number of the Pruccedinys of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology. 

F. L. Griffith. 


THE AM01IITE8 AND HEBREWS IN EARLY 
CUNEIFORM INSC'HII'TIOXS. 


2. “The land of the Amorites,” as shown in 
the Tel el-Amama tablets, corresponds with 
the information to bo drawn from the Old 
Testament, and from Egyptian records, which 
also concurrently show us an Amorite and 
Hittito offset of very early date in the South, 
naturally to be connected with the Ilyksos 
domination in Egypt and settlement of Zoan. 

3. I have long ago conjectured and noted 
that the bow-bearing Sati of the Egyptian 
monuments might be the Suti of whom 
Friedrich Delitsch writes in Ho lay das 
Parodies !■ but the data seemed to put them off 
in too remote a region. Now, however, that 
difficulty is removed. In an Egyptian relief, 
Set, Sut, Sutekh, the great god of Ilyksos and 
Hittites, is teaching Thothmes III. to use tho 
bow. Had this name any original connexion 
with Siitu, Siiti 'i (Woodcut, Wilkinson ed. 
Birch. III. 137.) 

4. Khubur — "'377. I have noticed in Roy’s 
Map of Syria Khober-keui to the north of the 
plain of Saruj (Serug), and identified it as a 
probable memorial of the patriarchal Eber, ”1317, 
on the ground of equivalence which Prof. Sayce 
mentions [Lift: and 'limes of Joseph, p. 12), 
and earlier, but I forget where. I see it was in 
MS. notes on the name Khibur in the list of 
Raineses III. at Medinet Habu, which had 
been taken for Hebron. I suggested Klmbur, 
or Kheber-Keui between Urfah and Birejik, or 
Tel 7/ibr, near Kinnesrin (Sachau, 113). 
Possibly all of these may be involved in reality. 
Lenormant (Let Oriyines <!c VUistoire, iii. .79), 
on Balaam's prophecy, Numb. xxiv. 24 (“vex 
Eber ”) points out that this refers to the ’Eber 
hau-nahar (Jos. xxiv. 2, 3, 14, 1.3; 2 Sam. x. 
10; 1 Cliron. xix. 10; 1 Reg. [III. Reg. in 
Yulg.]). Jerome translates “ vastabuntque 
Hebraeos.” Lenormant says “ not the Hebrews, 
but,” what we have quoted. But Prof. Sayce 
makes us look deeper ; and the very learned and 
sagacious D. II. Haigh here, as in other points, 
proved more right than could twenty years ago 
have been believed in identifying tho Khubur 
with the Biblical Eber. I have often pondered 
on this ancient list (Wo lay, Ac., p. 101) and 
this Khabur, with the same designation as 
Amunus, and next to it. The next name (also 
a place for cedars) is Kliasur (Khashur). Now 
there is a Tel Khazar in the mountain country 
north-west of Birejik, and very near the east 
bank of tho Euphrates, marked in Key’s map. 
These things, with tho very early date of the 
name, chime remarkably with tho name ’Eber 
in the patriarchal list in Gen. x. Any light on 
tho Amorite language will be welcome. 

Henry George Tomkins. 

P.S.—It is a very curious thing that as Khashur 
occurs next to Khubur (both as cedar-moun¬ 
tains) in the old geographical list to which 
Prof. Sayce refers, so do the equivalent names 
come together in the list of Raineses III. at 
Medinet Habu—viz., Az-r and Khibur. 

I wish to add to my remarks on Suti and 
Sati, that a proper name of a man Suti (A. Y. 
Sotai) occurs in Ezra ii. 35: Neh. vii. 57, 
among the Nethinim. Perhaps it is an ethnic 
name. I have before conjectured that it came 
from the god Sut, or Sutekh, like Set-i in 
Egypt. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCH A EOLOdY. 


defend from even the slightest aspersions upon 
his character. Without proposing to become 
embroiled with anybody upon the matter, and 
without pronouncing upon the question in any 
detail, we may yet say that we think Mrs. 
Merritt—whose regrets for one mistake of her 
own are ample and sufficient—has succeeded in 
her aim, while she will find that the many who 
have cherished an affectionate regard for her 
late husband feel no cause whatever to with¬ 
draw from his memory any part of their esteem. 

Messrs. Percival & Co., have ready for 
early publication The Art Tent-hint/ of John 
Rttskin, by Mr. W. G. Collingwood. This 
volume is offered as a contribution to tho better 
understanding of Mr. Ruskin’s work, by doing 
for his complex and multitudinous writings 
what other disciples have done for other masters 
—systematising where he scorns system, con¬ 
densing into curt abstract what he has detailed 
in charming redundance of diction and illus¬ 
tration, collecting and comparing his scattered 
utterances on the various branches of his wide¬ 
spread subject, &c. 

TnE committee of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund will shortly issue a special extra Report, 
entitled The. Season's work at Alinas and Beni 
Hasan, with illustrations. 

Messrs. William Hodge & Co., of Glasgow, 
in conjunction with Messrs. Williams & 
Norgate, announce as on the point of publica¬ 
tion a booklet entitled Per Lineam I a/ft: a 
New Argument, from the pen of Mr. George 
Neilson, author of “ Trial by Combat.” It is 
a thorough-going criticism of the received 
doctrine of the original purpose and essential 
meaning of the Vallum of Hadrian’s Wall. 
Overlooked data and new arguments have led 
to conclusions materially at variance with those 
sanctioned by the weighty name of Dr. Bruce. 

The Christmas number of the Art Journal, 
known as the “ Art Annual,” will this year be 
devoted to an illustrated account of the life and 
work of Mr. Briton Riviere, R.A., special per¬ 
mission having been obtained to reproduce all 
the artist’s principal pictures. Etchings have 
been prepared of “Circe” and “The Last 
Spoonful,” and the well-known “Persepolis” 
has lent itself to an excellent representation by 
photogravure. Among the illustrations in the 
text will be found “Daniel,” “The Herd of 
Swine,” “ Vae Victis,” “ Treasure Trove,” &c., 
In addition to representations of finished 
pictures, the work will also contain several 
charcoal drawings of animals. The text is from 
the pen of Mr. Walter Armstrong. 

The first exhibition to open this season, apart 
from those of the photographers, will be a col¬ 
lection of modem British water-colours, at the 
Japanese Gallery, in New Bond-street. 

On Wednesday next, October 21, the cor¬ 
poration of Derby will hold a special meeting, 
in honour of Mr. Felix Joseph, who recently 
gave to the art gallery of that town his unique 
collection of Old Crown Derby. In recognition 
of that gift he will then be presented with an 
album, illuminated with views of the county, 
&c., similar to that whieh the Queen accepted 
the other day, and also with some examples of 
modern Derby china, specially made for the 
purpose. 

The first general meeting of the Hellenic 
Society for the present, session will take place 
on Monday next, October 19, at 22 Albemarle- 
street, at 5 p.m. Prof. Jebb will preside; and 
the following papers will be read; “The Old 
Hecatompedon,” by Mr. Penrose; and “Tho 
Vitruvian Account of the Greek Stage,” by 
Mr. Louis Dyer. 

By the death of Bosboom, the Dutch water¬ 
colour painter—which occurred quite lately— 
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Weston-super-Mare : Oct. in, ISU. 

Prof. Sayce’s letter in the Academy of 
October 3 (p. 291) raises several curious 
questions, on which allow me to mako a few 
notes. 

1. It has seemed to me that the name 
jU.unortha or M abort ha applied to Shekerncon¬ 
tained Martu, and showed its identity with 
Brut hit, and indicated that tho name had 
travcdled southwards like Usu. 


Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt has added a leaflet 
to the re-issue of The Life and Literary Remains 
of her late husband, Henry Merritt, which 
Mr. Quaritch has now in hand. The purpose 
of the new leaflet is to take notice of some not 
very serious and certainly not ill-intended 
reflections which have quite recently been cast 
both upon Mrs. Merritt’s book and upon the 
subject of it. It is the subject that Mrs. 
Merritt is naturally especially concerned to 
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we lose one of the most individual and re¬ 
strained, one of the most exquisite and reticent, 
artists of our period. Bosboom was an old 
man, if to be only a few years past seventy is 
indeed nowadays to be old. He had produced 
much, and over a long period ; and, though he 
had never been exactly popular, ho had long 
ago gained the suffrages of the instructed 
critic—a being quite other, be it observed, than 
the merely gushing advocate of one particular 
method in painting. Bosboom had nothing 
less than a genius for dealing with church 
interiors; and he proved this not so much by an 
elaborate treatment of their architectural fea¬ 
tures as by i n admirable warmth and breadth, 
a singular sensitiveness to the refinements of 
shadow and light. Looking at a drawing of 
his is to enter the church he has depicted—the 
sober place with the great spaces, the plain 
columns, the dark Dutch wooden pulpit. His 
was the peculiar gift of transporting you, with 
a curious simplicity and economy of means, to 
the sober scene to which his art invariably 
addressed itself. 

M. Mitxkaczy has taken up his residence in 
Budapest, in order to paint a great picture 
Which is to adorn the great hall of the new 
Parliament-house, now in course of erection. 
The painter is to receive 220,00011. for this 
work, which will represent the Magyars 
taking possession of Hungary. 


THE STAGE. 

Mk. Frederick Wedmore writes: 

“ Had I come back to town early enough, I should 
very likely have had something more to say by this 
time of the performance of that translation of Zola's, 
“Therese Haquin,” which, in accordance with a 
hope expressed in the Academy on the occasion of 
his unhappy experiment with Ibsen, Mr. Grein, of 
the Independent Theatre, produced the other night. 
“ Ghosts ” has its strong points. It suggests here 
and there thoughts that may give us pause: but 
it is quite impossible on the stage : ns a spectacle, 
it is admittedly loathsome. Zola, on the other 
hand, though in all conscience as bold or bolder 
than the Norseman, has not exchanged serious art 
for cheap physiology. Hence one is in a position 
to congratulate all those concerned in the venture 
upon the circumstance that “ Thcrcse Kaquin” 
will enjoy not only the single performance, but at 
all events some brief run, at the Loyalty Theatre.” 


MUSIC. 

TIIE VIHM1NOIIAM MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL. 

THE performance of the “ Messiah ” on 
Thursday morning attracted a large audience, 
and the choir sang with great energy. Miss 
Macintyre was unable to appear as announced, 
and her place wag creditably taken by Miss 
Anna Williams. The other vocalists were Miss 
Hope Glenn, Mr. Iver McKay, and Mr. 
Brcreton. Mr. Stoekley, the well-known 
chorus master, to whose efforts so much of the 
fine singing of the choir during the week is due, 
conducted. In the evening a long miscellaneous 
programme was given, the most important 
items being Dr. Hubert Parry’s “Blest Pair 
of .Sirens,” part, of Act III., of “ Tunnhiiuser” 
with Messrs. Lloyd and Henschel, and Dr. 
Joachim’s “ Hungarian ” Concerto, of which 
the composer gave a masterly interpretation. 
The enthusiastic reception given to Dr. Parry 
and to his fine composition deserves special 
mention. 

On Friday morning Dr. Antonin Dvorak’s 
“Requiem” Mass was produced, and great 
was the curiosity to hear the composer’s new 
work. In the opening “ Requiem aetemam,” 
a short but characteristic phrase is given out, 


which afterwards play b' so important a part 
that it may be looked upon as the germ from 
which much of the music is evolved. The first 
number is slow and solemn, and full of admir¬ 
able contrasts. A mournful chant-like entry 
of the voices with low tones and sombre colour¬ 
ing is followed by majestic phrases for the 
‘ • Te decet hyrnnus ” lines. The working up 
just before the coda is another point worthy of 
mention. As the voices close with their 
“ Christe eleison,” loud chords are heard in 
the orchestra; these are not heard again until 
the second part of the work, and then we find 
them associated with the words “ Rex gloriae.” 
This in itself may not bo remarkable, but it is 
interesting to see how the composer has sought 
to give point and meaning to his music ; and 
this is only one of many passages which might 
he given by way of illustration. In No. 2 the 
device of repeating a passage a semitone 
higher is not new, but still it is effective. Of 
the wonderful “ Dies Irae ” chorus it is diffi¬ 
cult to say anything which will give an idea of 
its overwhelming effect. The massive theme 
for the voices seems to crush the listener with its 
weight, the panic-stricken ejaculations inter¬ 
woven with it are startling in their reality, and 
the stillness which precedes the sounding of 
the last trump inspires terror. But wliat ren¬ 
ders the picture still more vivid is the wild 
weird orchestral accompaniment; a restless 
figure runs through it, and the colouring could 
scarcely have been surpassed by Berlioz, that 
great master of instrumentation. It is some¬ 
times said that certain subjects are not suitable 
for musical representation ; but it only needs a 
man of genius, and then the greater the diffi¬ 
culties against which he has to contend, the 
more do they seem to enable him to develop his 
powers. 

The “ Quid sum miser ” section has points of 
interest, but is not specially striking. The fol¬ 
lowing Quartet “ Recordare Jesu pie ” attracts 
by its quaint and beautiful themes, its delicate 
harmonisation, and its simplicity of structure. 
The “ Confutatis Malcdietis ” and the “ Lacry- 
mosa ” are in their way effective; but somehow 
or other, the earlier part of the work seems to 
have absorbed the better share of the composer’s 
inspiration. 

Part II. opens with an offertory. The 
“ Domine Jesu Christe ” phrase is original and 
striking, and the chaut-like utterances of the 
chorus against the soli voices produce excellent 
contrast. A pause on the dominant leads to a 
fugue. “ Quam olirn Abrahae,” a clever, lively 
piece of writing. There is no special contra¬ 
puntal display, but an attempt is made 
to modernise an old art-form of which Bach, 
long ago, exhausted the possibilities. The 
“ Ilostia,” its many quaint touches not¬ 
withstanding, seems to drag somewhat; 
the peculiar bass against the opening theme 
is, however, one particularly characteristic 
of Dvorak. The “ Sanctus ” is again an 
exceedingly fine movement. The opening bass 
solo phrase has dignity, and the few quiet 
accompaniment chords, as if merely to support 
the voice, add to its impressiveness. A few 
alto voices take up the strain, which now 
forms the buss to a harmonised passage for 
wood-wind solo ; and chorus thus alternate, 
until a grand tutti “Sanctus” phrase is 
reached. The principal theme serves for an 
energetic “ Hosanna ” section, and then, after 
a sudden modulation from the key of B flat to 
that of B major, the “ Bencdictus ” is sung by 
soli voices, while an accompaniment in soft 
tones works out the “Sanctus” theme, which 
recalls Wagner, not only in its method, hut even 
in some of its strains. Later on, when the 
chorus joins in, the “Requiem” theme is a 
prominent feature; after a bold modulation 
back to B flat, a short and brilliant coda brings 
the movement to a close. The “ Pie Jesu,” for 


soli and chorus, has rather an artificial char¬ 
acter ; a peculiar harmonic progression smells 
of the lamp, and it is certainly not grateful to 
the singers. The concluding “ Agnus Dei ” is 
full of fine effects, though there are moments 
in it when the interest flags. 

It is difficult after a single hearing to sum up 
a work of this kind, and yet first impressions 
are not without use. It is now nearly ten 
years since the composer’s “ Stabat Mater” 
was first produced in London, and one 
is almost instinctively led to form a comparison. 
Setting aside for a moment the “ Dies Irae,” I 
cannot see any marked advance in the 
“ Requiem ” over the earlier work. But there 
seems to me one point of difference which 
renders comparison somewhat unfair. The 
“ Stabat Mater,” though breathing a true 
religious spirit, appeared to be a work written 
to appeal to musicians; the “Requiem” 
strikes one as music written for a sacred ser¬ 
vice, and to be performed in some stately 
cathedral. And if this really be so, then the 
very passages where the musical interest tends 
to flag would enable the sympathetic listener to 
reflect on the sacred words, be impressed by the 
solemn scene, and thus receive the work in its 
true light. 

The solo singers were Miss Anna Williams, 
Miss Hilda Wilson, and Messrs. Iver McKay 
and Watkin Mills. The composer conducted 
bis own work, but there was a general feeling 
that it would have received fuller justice had 
Dr. Richter wielded the baton. Dr. Dvorak 
received an ovation at the close of the per¬ 
formance. 

The Festival concluded in the evening with a 
brilliant rendering of Berlioz's “ Faust.” Dr. 
Richter has now for the third time proved 
himself an admirable conductor, and it is 
impossible to exaggerate the pains which he 
took at the rehearsals to ensure success. Mr. 
C. W. Perkins deserves a word of mention for 
his efficient services at the organ during the 
week. The total receipts show a large increase 
over those of 1SS8. 

J. S. Sued lock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 


Herr David Popper, a ’cello player of con¬ 
siderable renown, appeared at the first Crystal 
Palace Saturday Concert (October 10), and 
performed with marked skill a Concerto and 
some Solos of bis own composition. The 
programme included Beethoven’s C min or 
Symphony, splendidly played by the band under 
Mr. Manus’s direction. There was a very large 
audience. 

Max Bruch's new Violin Concerto in D 
minor No. 3 (Op. bS), was performed for the 
first time in England by Mr. Hans Wesscly at 
the South-place Popular Concert on Sunday 
evening. It is a clever and showy work. Some 
of the themes remind one of Brahms, while 
much of the passage-writing recalls Mendels¬ 
sohn. The Adagio is extremely graceful. Mr. 
Wessely, who gave an excellent rendering of 
the work, had only a pianoforte accompaniment, 
but one prepared by the composer. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

COPYRIGHT, PATENTS, TRADE MARKS, &c. A Manual of 

Practical Law. By WYNDHAM ANSTIS BEWES, LL.B. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
_______ Price 5s. 

OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY; or, the History of Hebrew 

Religion from the Year 800 b.c. By Dr. ARCHIBALD DUFF, M.A., LL D Demv 

8vn_ ninth ‘ * * 


1. Price £1 Is. Sixpenny Edition in 4 

vols., 8yo, half-French morocco. 

2. Price £1 17s. Pocket Edition, Illus¬ 

trated with 125 Wood Engravings, 
in 25 vols., 12mo, cloth. The same 
in limp Cape morocco, price £3 3s. 


FOOD, PHYSIOLOGY, &c. “ 

By WILLIAM DURHAM, F.R.S.E. 


Science in Plain Language ” Series. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 


PAGANISM and CHRISTIANITY. By J. A. 

“ Military Manners and Customs.” Crown 8vo, cloth. 


£ aiTer, Autnor of 

Price 6s. 


3. Price £2 8s. Twelve Volume Edition, 
printed from the plates of the Cente¬ 
nary Edition, Illustrated with Stoel 
Frontispieces and Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 


THE CHURCH of SCOTLAND. A 

and Revised Edition, with Notes and Index. 
8vo, cloth. 


Sketch of its History. New 

By the Rev. P. M'ADAM MUIR. Crown 

Price 3s. 6d. 


4. Prico £2 10s. Two Shilling Edition, 

printed from the plates of the Cente¬ 
nary Edition, Illustrated with Frontis¬ 
pieces and Vignettes. 25 vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth. 

5. Price £3 3s. Half - Crown Edition, 

printed from the plates of the Cente¬ 
nary Edition. Illustrated with Steel 
Frontispieces and Vignettes. 25 
vols., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 
The same may be had in half-ruby 
Persian calf, or in half-blue morocco. 

5. Price £4 4s. Centenary Edition, with 
Additional Notes, Illustrated with 
158 Steel Plates, in 25 vols. Crown 
8vo, cloth. The same may he had in 
half calf. 

7. Trice £6. Koxburgiie Edition, Illus¬ 
trated with 1,000 Woodcuts and 96 
Stool Plates, in 48 vols. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, paper label; or in half-French 
morocco, price £8 8s. 


INTRODUCTION to CHEMICAL THEORY. By Dr. Alex. Scott 

M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. Crown 8vo, cloth. p • - * 


THE POETICAL WORKS of Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 

New 2s. 6d. Edition. To be completed in 2 vols. Illustrated with Frontispieces and 
Vignettes. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. each ; or half-bound, 3s. 6d. each. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. By Sir 'Walter Scott. New Popular 

Edition. With Introductory Viguettos and Special Glossaries. In 25 vols. Now 
ready, Vols. 1 to 12. Price 6d. each ; or Is. each in cloth. 

The first 10 Novels may be obtained bound in 2 volumes, price 3s. 6d. each. 


THE LAJDY of the LAKE. By Sir Walter Scott. With numerous 

Illustrations by Birket Foster and Sir John Gilbert. With Steel Frontispiece and Vignette 
by Turner. Demy 8vo, cloth. price 7s. 6d. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. The Gifford Lectures, 1891. By Prof. 

Sir G. G. STOKES, Bart., M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


DE QUINCEY’S 
WORKS. 

Edited by Professor MA8SON. 


BANKING and NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. A Manual of 

Practical Law. By FRANK TILLYARD, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 5s. 

SKETCH of the HISTORY of ISRAEL and JUDAH. Third 

Edition. By Prof. J. WELLHAUSEN. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 5s. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations. 

Complete Copyright Edition. 


PARTNERSHIP and COMPANIES. A Manual of Practical Law. 

By PERCY F. WHEELER, B.C.L. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 5s. 


14 vols., Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Prico 50s. ; 

Or in half-calf. 


MEMORIALS of EDINBURGH in the OLDEN TIME. By 

Sir DANIEL WILSON, LL.D., F.R.S.E. 2 vols., medium 4to, cloth. Price 25s. 

A few copies of the Work will also be issued on hand-made paper, royal 4to. Price £3 3s. 


London and Edinburgh: 

ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 

Digitized by 


Go 3gle 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


W. E. HUGHES, F.L.S. 

A WEEK’S TRAMP in DICKENS-LAND. 

Together with Personal Reminiscences of the “Inimitable Boz ” therein collected. By 
W. R. HUGHE8, F.L.S. With upwards of 100 Illustrations by F. G. Kitton, Herbert 
Railton, and others. Demy 8vo. [Shortly. 

TRAVELS in AFRICA during the 

YEARS 187H to 1881. By Dr. WILLIAM JUNKER. Second Volume. With numerous 
Full-page Flutes, and Illustrations in the Text. Translated from the German by 
Professor KEANE. Demy 8vo. [S.'mrth/. 

THE TAROT of the BOHEMIANS. The 

most ancient book in the world. For the exclusive use of the Initiates. An Absolute 
Key to Occult Science. By PAFUS. Crown 8vo. [Shortly. 

MY THOUGHTS on MUSIC and 


MUSICIANS. By H. H. STATHAM. Demy 8vo. 


[Shortly. 


PROFESSOR J. LE CONTE. 

EVOLUTION, its NATURE, its 

EVIDENCES, and its RELATION to RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By Professor 
JOSEPH LE CONTE. Second and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 6a. [This day. 

A. A. ANDERSON AND A. WALL. 

A ROMANCE of N’SHABE: being a 

Record of Startling Adventures in South Central Africa. By A. A. ANDERSON, 
Author of “ Twenty-five Years in a Waggon,** and A. WALL. With Illustrations by 
Irving Montague. Crown Svo, 5s. [Now ready. 


CHARLES DIXON. 

THE BIRDS of our RAMBLES: a Com- 

panion for the Country. By CHARLES DIXON, Author of “Annals of Bird Life,** 
“Idle Hours with Nature,” &c., &c. With Illustrations by A. T. ELWE8. Crown Svo, 
7s. Od. [ This day. 


G. MASPERO. 

LIFE in ANCIENT EGYPT and 

ASSYRIA. From the French of G. MASPERO. With 188 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

[AVxt We*k. 


XOW READY. 

SIXPENNY COPYRIGHT EDITION OP 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 

By CHARLES DICKENS. 

With 18 Illustrations by Fred Barnard. Medium Svo, 6d. 


CHARLES D ICKEN S’S WORKS. 

THE ILLUSTRATED LIRRARY EDITION. 

Complete in 30 vols., with the Original Hlustrations, demy Svo, 10s. each; or K • 


LIBRARY EDITION. 

Complete in 30 vols., with the Original Illustrations, post Svo, 8s. each ; or Sets, : 


THE POPULAR LIBRARY EDITION. 

In .’30 vols., large crown Svo, £6; separate volumes, Is. each. 

THE “ CHARLES DICKENS EDITION.” 

In crown Svo, in 21 vols., cloth, with Illustrations, £3 lGs. 

THE CABINET EDITION. 

In 32 vols., small feap. Svo, marble paper sides, cloth backs, with uncut edges, Is. Od. 
Each Volume contains 8 Illustrations reproduced from the Originals. 

THE CROWN EDITION. 

Complete in 17 vols., with the Original Hlustrations, crown Kvo, 5s. each. 
THE LIFE will be added to this Edition next month. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 

THE ASHHTTRTON EDITION. 

An entirely New Edition, handsomely printed, containing all the Portraits and Hlurir P i . 

in 17 vols., demy Svo, as. each. 


CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 

23 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, £7 5». 

LIBRARY EDITION. 

Handsomely printed in 34 vols., duny Svo, cloth, £15 3s. 

PEOPLE’S EDITION. 

37 vols., small crown 8vo, 37s.; separate vols., Is. each. 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 

Crown Svo, 3s. Od. each. 

Tht Ov. Edition is still to l>e hod. 

ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS will be added to the editions in O' fob- r 


THIRD AND REVISED EDITION. 

HILDA’S “WHERE IS IT?” of 

RECIPES. Containing many old Cape, Indian, and Malay Dishes and Preserves; and a 
Collection of Home Remedies in Case of Sickness. By H. J. DUCKITT. Interleaved 
with White Taper for adding Recipes. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. [ Sow ready. 


MARY A. DICKENS. 

CROSS CURRENTS: a Novel. By 

[ This day. 


DIANA oWie CROSSWAYS. 
EVAN IT. 4 . KINGTON. 

THE OROEAL of RICHARD 
FEVEREL. 

THE ADVENTURES of HARRY 
RICHMOND. 

SANDRA BELLONI. 


VITTORIA. 

RHODA FLEMING. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 

THE EGOIST. 

THE SHAVING of SHAG PAT. 
and Farina. 


MARY A. DICKENS. 3 vols. 


KARMA. 


A. P. SINNETT. 

By A. P. Sinnett. A New 


Edition, in 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


[ This day. 


SAMUEL LAING’S WORKS. 

PROBLEMS of the FUTURE, and ESSAYS. Seventh 

Thousand. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MODERN SCIENCE and MODERN THOUGHT. With a 

Supplementary Chapter on Gladstone’s “Dawn of Creation” and Dn.r'iie-ir.'J ■* 
“ Nutural Law in the Spiritual World.” Eleventh Thousand. Demy 8vo, 3s. Gd. 


Now ready, crown Svo, 2?. 6d. 

FRESH LIGHT on the DYNAMIC 

ACTION, and PONDEROSITY of MATTER. By “WATERDALE.” A System of 
Dynamics based on the Inertia of the Etherial Fluid, being identical with that of other 
matter, evolving therefrom its automatic cause of gravity. 

M. I\f HESTER ('( >TillER. —“ An excellent text-book for students, written in a very lurid 
and miKerly style. The writer deals with the constitution of the etherial tluid, primary cause 
•of gravity, trunsplacement, specific ponderosities of elementary atoms, &c.” 

ollSERVEll.- “The volume will hardly fail to interest all who are conversant with the 
prevailing methods of dealing with scientific subjects.” 

(ILASHOW HERATl). —“ In these days it is somewhat- unusual to find a scientific book 
written by an anonymous author, mid in this case the nature of the subject and the method of 
treatment only whet one’s curiosity all the more to know who the writer is.To thus sum¬ 

marily knock away the bases upon which some of the most universally acknowledged beliefs of ! 
the physical scientists are founded by a clever process of reasoning, w)iich seek also to build up i 
new ideas, is a proceeding daring and audacious, and it remains to be seen whether the views I 
advanced will meet with acceptance.” I 


Fifth Thousand. Demy 


i Spiritu: 

A MODERN ZOROASTRIAN. 

8vo, 3s. 6d. _ 

W. S. LILLY’S WORKS. 

ON RIGHT and WRONG. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, -2s. 
A CENTURY of REVOLUTION. Second Edition. Demy 

Svo, 12a. 

CHAPTERS on EUROPEAN HISTORY. With an Intro- 

ductory Dialogue on the Philosophy of History. 2 vols., demy Svo, tils. 

ANCIENT RELIGION and MODERN THOUGHT. Second 

Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


London : CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 


Printed by ALEXANDER & SliEPUEARD Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane; Publis©4(j!tiVILLEE8, 27, Chancery Lane W.C. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


THE 

THE MAKING 


ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. 

of FLOWERS. By the Rev. Professor 


OEOROE HF.NKI.OW, M.A., F.L.8., F.U.S. 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


With several Illustrations. Post 8vo, 


By Captain Abney, F.R.S. 

Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 


With numerous 
With numerous 


COLOUR. 

Diagrams. 

COAL. By Professor R. Meldola. 

Diagrams. Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. (id. 

DISEASES of PLANTS. By Professor Marshall Ward- 

With numerous Illustrations. Tost Svo, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

TIME and TIDE: a Romance of the Moon. By Sir 

ROBERT S. BALL, LL.D., F.R.8., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. Illustrated. Post 
Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

THE STORY of a TINDER-BOX. By Charles Meymott 

TIDY, M.B.M.S., F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 

THE BIRTH and GROWTH of WORLDS. A Lecture by 

Professor GREEN, M.A., F.R.S. Tost Svo, cloth boards, Is. 

SOAP BUBBLES, and the FORCES which MOULD THEM. 

Being a Course of Three Lectures delivered at the London Institution in December, ls*9, 
and January, 1S!N>, before a Juvenile Audience. By (’. V. BOYS, A.R.S.M., F.R.S. 
With numerous Diagrams. Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

SPINNING TOPS. The Operatives’ Lecture of the British 

Association Meeting ut Leeds, September, 1S90. By Professor J. PERRY, M.E., D.Se., 
F.R.S. With numerous Diagrams. Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 


THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 

[A Set of Works designed to present the Chief Races of Europe as they emerge out of pre¬ 
historic darkness into the light, furnished by their earliest recorded words. The Literature 
dealt with covers a period stretching from its beginning until the Middle Ages.] 

FRENCH LITERATURE. By the late Gustave Masson, 

B.A., Assistant Master and Librarian of Harrow School. Fcap. Svo, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. By the Rev. Prof. Earle. 

Fcap. Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

SLAVONIC LITERATURE. By W. R. Morfill, M.A. 

Fcap. Svo, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

‘ His book will supply an admirable introduction to a systematic study of Slavonic litera¬ 


ture. *'—Scotsma n . 


Others in preparation. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 

f A Series of Manuals which furnish in a brief and popular form an Accurate Account of the 
(treat Non-Christian Religious Systems of the World.} 

CHRISTIANITY and BUDDHISM: a Comparison and a 

Contrast. Being the Donnellun Lectures for the year 1889-90. By the Rev. T. STER¬ 
LING BERRY, D.D. Fcap. Svo, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

* A Seven other Volumes have already appeared in this Series. 

CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES. 

[This Series of Books will deal with the Chief Systems of Ancient Thought, not merely as dry 
matters of History, but as having a bearing on Modem Speculation.) 

ARISTOTELIANISM. Part I. THE ETHICS of ARIS- 

TOTLE. Bv the Rev. I. GREGORY SMITH, M.A., Hon. LL.D. Part II. THE 
LOGICAL TREATISES, the METAPHYSICS, the PSYCHOLOGY, the POLITICS. 
By the ltev. W. GRUNDY, M.A. The Two Parts in 1 vol. Fcap. Svo, cloth boards 
2s. Gd. 

EPICUREANISM. By Wm. Wallace, M.A., Fellow and 

Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. Fcap. Svo, sateen cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

STOICISM. By the Rev. W. W. Capes, Fellow of Hertford 

College. Fcap. Svo, sateen cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 


EARLY BRITAIN. 

NORMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. W. Hunt. Fcap. 8vo, 

cloth lwiards, 2s. Gd. 

ROMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. Prebendary Scarth, 

Rector of Wrington, Somerset. Fcap. Svo, with Maps, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN. By Grant Allen, Esq., B.A. 

Fcap. Svo, cloth boards, 2s. fid. 

“If any reader wishes to oMain, in a small compass, a general view of our Anglo-Saxon 
language, literature, and laws, he cannot do better than study this careful and conscientious 
epitome of those subjects.”— Spectator. 

CELTIC BRITAIN. By Professor Rhys. Fcap. 8vo, with 

Two Maps, cloth boards, 3s. 

“ Much instruction will be found in a small compass .”—Daily Chronicle. 

POST-NORMAN BRITAIN. Foreign Influences upon the 

History of England from the Accession of HenrvJlI. to the Revolution of 1688. B)r 
HENRY G. HEWLETT. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


EARLY CHRONICLERS OF EUROPE. 

[The object of this Scries is to bring readers face to face'with the Sources of Early European History, 
and thus enable them to obtain a more intelligent grasp of the subject than can be haa 
from second-hand compilations. ] 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, each 4s. 

ITALY. By Ugo Balzani. 

“ Its literary merits are very considerable.”— Scotsman. 

ENGLAND. By James Gairdner, Author of “ The Life and 

Reign of Richard III.” 

“ The book is well and thoroughly done, and makes a very valuable addition to the stock of 
historic manuals .”—A On mu urn. 

FRANCE. By the late Gustave Masson, M.A., Univ. Gallic., 

Assistant Master and Librarian of Harrow School, Arc. 

“Full of exceedingly interesting and valuable matter.”— Cuardian. 

%* Other* in preparation, 

THE OUSE. By the Rev. A. J. Foster, M.A. With Map 

and several Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth boards, .‘Is. Gd. 

CAPITAL, LABOUR, and TRADE, and the OUTLOOK. 

Plain Papers by MARGARET BENSON. Small post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

MORGAN, LIFE and TIMES of BISHOP WILLIAM. The 

Translator of the Bible into the Welsh Language. By the Rev. WI LLIAM HUGHES. 
Small post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. fid. 

WITHIN the VEIL. Studies in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

By the Author of ** The Chronicles of the Schbnbcrg-Cotta Family.” Small post 8vo, 
cloth boards, 1 b. Gd. 

OF the IMITATION of CHRIST. Four Books. By 

THOMAS A KKMPIS. Fcap. Svo, printed in red and black, half-bound, 2s. Gd; limp 
Persian, 4s.; limp German calf, 5s.; vellum circuit, Gs. Sd. 

.1 new Edition hosed on the best text, ami without cnrt<iilmuit or modification. 

A DICTIONARY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the 

Rev. E. L. CUTTS, Author of “Turning Points of Church History,” &c. With 
numerous Woodcuts. Crown Svo, cloth boards, 7s. fid. 

HERBERT’S POEMS. New Edition, in Red and Black. 

Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. fid. 

MONUMENTAL HISTORY of the EARLY BRITISH 

CHURCH. By ROBULLY ALLEN, Esq. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3a. 

CHURCH of ENGLAND (The Title Deeds of the). By the 

Rev. T.' P. GARNIEll. Small post Svo, cloth boards, 3 b. Gd. 

THE PARABLES of the OLD TESTAMENT. By the Right 

Rev. ALFRED BARRY, D.D., D.C.L. Post Svo, cloth boards, Is. 

THE PETRINE CLAIMS: a Critical Enquiry. By the 

late liev. RICHARD F. LITTT.EDALE, LL.D., D.O.L., Author of “ Plain Reasons 
against joining the Church of Rome,” Ate. Small jnist Svo, cloth boards, 5s. 


Especial attention is drawn to a large selection of BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS, 
and COMMUNION SERVICES, &e., in the very finest leather bindings, by 
ZAEHNSDORF & RIVIERE & SONS. These are now ready at the Society’s London 
Depot. They are eminently suitable for Birthday and Christmas Presents, &c. 

LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, W.O.: 43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 

BRIGHTON: 135, NORTH STREET. 
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A YOUNG SIAN of Literary tastes and 

i-'likMti.,n s.jiks OII'LOYMKNT ill a I.lllItAilV.— 
Al. KK’Hakiimjx, 40. la.'itnhs I'oliilmt Street, W.G. 

T ITER ARY ASSISTANT.—A LadV of 

c,»i, Ki ‘ 

OCULPTUKE STUDENTS instructed, 

y, :{!") for the Sdio.-ls of the Jtoyal Acadmn, l*y a ({old 

M- 'l.illi.-l and Kxp.i irin i d 'iViu lier, :i U ,,f l*ii|>ils have ur».-->t;d 

nmt M inting up. I lie ui;ijoiit_\ have beeu awarded medals and other 
msMuctm^-Mnte m tiiM instance Set i.itoii, N7, (.hi lwa Gardins, 


RUDYARD KIPLING and WOLCOTT 
BALESTIER’S New Novel, “THE 
NAULAHKA : a Tale of West and East" 
begins in THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 
for NOVEMBER. This PART commences 
the NE W VOL UME. Price Is. M. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
Paternoster Square, E.C. 


J|UDIE’8 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

SUBSCRU’TIONS from ONE OUINEA jwr Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Looks can be exchanged at the residences of Suliscrilicrb in Loudon 
by the Library MessenuerB. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 

MUPIE’S select library. 

COUNTRY SUIiSCRIl'TIOSK from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


WAV. 


T\fESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO., 

,, , 1J . TIEMvMETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN. WC.. are 

Ib.-s-de i. pia.,. nl.Givrh in Go al Iiritain of IlKRit 11ANFSTAENCL. 
of Munich, the w<-ll-knnwii Artist in l*lluT<>o|; A Vl RE. TImu- is a 
btca-iily incnuMiig demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
PI• 'cess f"I - laree Plates ami cltlum* <Ic irtre. For oniiliarr l».s»k 
iH.". J 1 * rations. Catalogues, Advert Li.-ineiitH. dee., Messrs. DKUMMoNR 
*• ' u - V"' I;il, r.' :, " <l muhL improved pincette*. Specimensou 
view. lTices on apj-licatiou 


(^.LADWELL BROTHERS’ FINE ART 

V" , <• 'M.KliV. »an<l»l. <lnu.Tlnir. li Sli.-.-t, K.C—A 
01 i-aitneisliip being 111 progress, the remaining STOCK, accumulated 
Iltirmu the past half o iitiiry, is imw being SOLD fur cash, without 
regard to publication prices. 

/^LADWELLS’ important SALE of FINE 

.Vu, .i)! !T s T orK 11,1 w '» progress, and will be continued for a 
short time only, as the partnership heretofore MibsUting will be 
f lr'ravV. -!V n portion of the Stork will he sold 

tor ash at liss than half price.—G i.adwlli, Buotukks, go :uid L’l 
Graeechurch .street. 

F 


J. W. ARROWSMITH’S NEW LIST. 

“What a perfect boou such a firm as ArrowMiiith's is ’ ” 

Jhrahl. 


A RR 0 W 8 MITU'S 3s. 6d. SERIES. 

FRENCHMAN in AMERICA. 


Bv 


MUDTE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 

All tlm be.t Works in French, fierman, Italian. :iml Spanish arc in i Vurtur Wuuftrc, &t. 
circulation. 

Catalogue of English Rooks for 1st*!. Is. tid. Catalogue of Foreige 
Hooks, Is. l’rospectuses and Clearance Lists of Rooks on Sale, postagu 


MUDIE’S SELECT L1RRARY, LIMITED. 

•W to *Ti, New Oxford Street, London. 

Rranch Offices: 

241, Rrompton Road ; and 2, King Street, Clieapsiile. 


[TRENCH 


C( >N V EES ATIONAL LES- 

WilNW, \ l.AliY, ulm 1 
ducting large public English d., 
for the Asm 


en engaged tor eight years in eon- 
for la \ ille de I’.iris, and also 


mLroV inTit TT tu lli.it citv, i» n„w .'l.iirouB i,f 

liii-liiR. II 1 IE''who wish to eontmuo their tluencv of speech in the 

Suiit'sT ““ T (Fruu:h, ‘ ^reakipcar Road, 


CATALOGUES. 

"POREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 

I'ULAU Jc C'O., 37. SOliO SQUARE. 


_^_UTI10RS having MSS. (Fiction, Travel 

J’oetry, &e.) are invited to forward them for Consideration 
Hiss, read within 14 days of receipt, and, if approved, will he pub 
shed in the coining season Rejected MSS. promptly returned. 

LONG, & CO., Publishers, 

__ in. rouverie street, fleet street, London 

Just published, er**wn Svo, ttrice f»s. 

TTIAI LIJX! or Rays of Liglit from 

ili .licutul to all Wuuulicrs iifti-r 

London: SuteKiN, Marshall, H amilton, Hint, & Co, Limited. 
JUST 1‘URLISIIED. 

TpURTIIER RELIQUES of CONSTANCE 

NADIA: bei, lc Esiciys and 'I’laetn for «m Times. Edited 
\V t Ai :i V. All:, -V% , ‘' :, 1 , nt, i' 11 lnti.,du. ti„n, and Notes by (icuci 

i!ivsimiioo ‘ i,tri ^‘ uu ^- 

Bickliis & Son, l, Leicester Square, London, W.C. I 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

nPITE WOMEN’iS COIJjEGE within, the 

■*- UNIVERSITY of SYDNEY. 

Applications arc invited for the Post of LADY PRINCIPAL of the 
;""V' per Annum, with Roard and Kcbideucc in 

till- ' ollcge. 

Paiticulars may be obtained from tin- undersigned, to whom appli- 
Tvst, “' ,uu,ls - •* «<*■ 
•uiii'ige ulU6t Tutorial <iualificatiom> and experience, 


MAX O’RELL, Author of “John Rail and his lilan E 
"Friend MacDonald,'* “Jonathan and his Continent," <kc. With 
13o Illustrations by E. W. Kemble. 

ARROWSMITU’S 3s. (id. SERIES. 

T3ECALLED to LIFE. By Gi:ant Allen-, 

J- ^ Author of “ What's Rn*<l iu the Rone,'* “ Kalee’s Shrine,’’ Ac. 

“ A story which is alike mysterious and novel ."—Ihulff IVkAs. 
“Suffice it to say that her recall to life is but slow and gradual until 
the grand denouettunl, when the barrier wall of forgetfulness break- 
down before another awful horror, which is to the reader quite a* un¬ 
expected a shock as it is to Una .”—Bradford Obstrvtr. 

ARROWSMI TIPS CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, ONE SHILLING. 

TTHE SHIELD of LOVE. By B. J. Far- 

JEOX, Author of “Devlin the Barber,” “Gnp,” “(ireat 


Dili Oetolier, 


Sil l. SlMUKL, 

Ageut-Gcneral for New South Wales, 

2. Vietoria-street, 

Westminster, S.W. 


GRATEFUL, 
COMFORTING. 
MADE SIMPLY WITH 
BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


Epps’s 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA 

To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
J^RAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 

gours, PRESEEVED PROVISIONS, 

OOTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

A _PIES. Also,__ 

J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


r pHE ROMANCE of a MADHOUSE. 

J- Ry A. M. MEADOWS. Price One Shilling. 

“ Miss Meadows is to be congratulated on tile dramatic interest with 
which she lias invested her storyL*.v/s Tittup. 

“ The Tx*ok is smartly written*."— 1’idjlinhcn' Circular. 

QOLO : a Handbook to the Ways and 

cl Wicki.ln.-5S of Sol.. Whist. By EHWAR1) RUSK, Author nl 
“ V.R." &c. Price One Shilling. 

Bristol: J. W. Annow smith. 

London : Simi kin, Maksiiai.i^ & Co., Ltd. And Railway Bookstall* 

READY. 

ALFRED STEYENS AND HIS WORK. 

The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
Bart., P.R.A., &e. 

Containing a Memoir of Stkvknh, and Critical Descriptions of 
liis Productions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
1ST ANNUS, F.R.I.B.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at 
University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at the Royal Academy. 

WITH 

Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 

Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Experts. 

The Edition is limited to 150 Copiss. 

Price Six i; 11 Incus. 

PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


^URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. . 


CAUTION—BEWAKE of IMITATIONS. 

SilI.K AliDRKSX- 

11, LITTLE STAN HOPE STREET. 

MAYFALR, W. ’ I 

Digitized by vjUU 


Dll. MACLAKEN’S NEW VOLUME. 

Just out, crown Svo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel bv 
John. By ALEXANDER MA(JDAREN, D.D. 

BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 


London : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Publishers, 
21 and 22, Furnival Street, E.C.; 

And all Bookseller. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SON’S 

Recent and Forthcoming Publications. 

“HEROES OF THE HATIOHS” SERIES. 

Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., 

Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Illustrated, crown 8 vo, cloth, 5s.; Roxburgh, (is. 

4 THEODORIC the GOTH, the Bar- 

burian Champion of Civilisation. By THOMAS 
HODGKIN, Author of “ Italy and Her Invaders,” «fce. 


5. SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, and the 

CHIVALRY of ENGLAND. By H. R. FOX 
BOURNE, Author of “The Life of John Locke,” At*. 

[ L't •"?!/ in nthcr. 

*** FULL PHtfSIWTCS OS APPI.IC.l 770 A. 


CHARLES DARWIN, His Life and 

Work. Bv CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER, Author 
of “ Elements of Zoology,” “ Living Lights,” &e. Large 
crown Svo, cloth, 5 h. \L>ad>rs in. Scimc* S>rirs. 


CALIFORNIA and ALASKA, and 

OVER the CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. By 

Dr. WILLIAM SEWARD WEBB. Popular Edition. 

Svo, Illustrated, 10a. Gd. 

“ Dr. Webb affords a vivacious description of the country 
traversed, as well as of the personal experiences of the 
travelling party. His chronicle is amj)le, entertaining, and 
■valuable. * ’— Sun. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. An Essay by 

CARL SCHITRZ. With Portniit. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, top edge gilt, *2s. Gd. 


CHECKLEY (E). — A NATURAL 

METHOD of PHYSICAL TRAINING : being a Practical 
Description of the C'heckley System of Physieulture. 
Illustrated from Photographs taken specially for this 
Treatise. 12mo, cloth, about 2s. Gd. 


THE DARRO EDITION. 

'7HE ALHAMBRA: a Residence in 

the Celebrated Moorish Palace the “Alhambra,” with 
the Historical and Romantic Legends connected with its 
History. By WASHINGTON IRVING. This Edition 
is printed from entirely new Electrotype Plates; Ulus- 
Imtod with 30 Photogravures from Photographs, many of 
which were taken specially for this Edition by It. H. 
Lawrence, Esq. Each page is surrounded by a Moorish 
border in red and gold, the designs, sixteen in number, 
being carefully copied from the decorations of the Palace. 
'2 volt*., Svo, doth extra, gilt tops, and with slip covers, 
^binding decorated with handsome Moorish designs, 25s. 

[In Sove/nbtr, 


THE NEW THEOLOGY. By Professor 

JOHN BASCOM, Author of “Natural Theology,” 
“Science, Philosophy, and Religion,” &c. Svo, Gs. 
Costkvtk :—'Introduction—Naturalism-—The Supernatural 
—Dogmatism—Pietism—Spiritualism. 


HISTORY of the UNITED STATES. 

From the First Administration of Thomas Jefferson, 
1801-1805, to the end of the Second Administration of 
James Madison, 1813-1817. 

By HENRY ADAMS, 

Illustrated with Maps. 

9 vols., crown Svo, cloth extra, 9s. per volume. 

SOW RFAh r. 

FIRST ADMINISTRATION of 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, lsul-1**. 2 vols., ISa. 

SECOND ADMINISTRATION of 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. lst'S-lsOO. 2 vols., l.Ss. 

FIRST ADMINISTRATION of 

JAMES 3LYDISON. 180U-M13. 2 vols., 18s. 


CATALOG VE POST FREE OS APPLICATION. 


21, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.; 
AND NEW YORK. 


James R. Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co.’s 

NEW BOOKS. 

A SELECTION from the SONNETS of 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. With numerous Illustra¬ 
tions by Alfred Parsons 4to, half-leather ornamental, 
gilt, 25s. 

The WARWICKSHIRE AVON. Notes by 

A. T. QuiLLKR-OotH'ii. Illustrations by Alfred Parsons. 
Crown svo, half-leather, ornamental, gilt, 12s. Gd. 

The FRANCO-GERMAN WAR of 1870-71. 

By Field-Marshal Count 11ELMI TH VON MOT.TKE. 
Translated by Clara Bell and Henry W. Fisuikk. 
With a Map, 2 vols., demy Svo, cloth extra, 24s. (Second 
Edition.) 

STUDIES in the WAGNERIAN DRAMA. 

By HENRY EDWARD KREHB1FA. 1 61110 ,cloth, -a.(id. 

The COUNT of MONTE CRISTO. By 

ALEXANDRE DUMAS. New and thoroughly Revised 
Library Edition. Illustrated with 8 Photogravure 
Plates from Designs made especially for this Edition 
by Edmund H. Garrett. 4 vols., 12mo, cloth extra, gilt 
tops, 24s. 

LITERARY LANDMARKSof EDINBURGH. 

By LAURENCE Jll'TTON, Author of “Literary Land¬ 
marks of London.” Illustrated from Drawings by 
Joseph Pennell, and Portraits. Svo, cloth ornamental, 
5s. 

DELICATE DINING. By Theodore Child. 

Crown svo,'paper boards ornamental, 3s. Gd. 


NEW FICTION. 

DALLY. By Maria Louise Pool. Crown 

svo, elotli, ornamental, Gs. 

A KING of TYRE : a Tale of the Times of 

Ezra and Noliemiah. By JAMES M. LUDLOW, D.D. 
lGmo, cloth ornamental, 5s. 

TALES of TWO COUNTRIES. By Alex- 

ANDER L. KIELLAND. The Translations and Intro¬ 
duction by W.M. ARCHER. Crown svo, paper, 2s. Gd.; 
cloth extra, 3s. Gd. [RED LETTER STORIES. 

The ODD NUMBERS. Thirteen Tales by 

GUV PE MAUPASSANT. Translated by Jonathan 
Sturgos. With an Introduction by Henry James. 
Crown Svo, paper, 2s. Gd.; cloth, ;ls. Gd. 

[Red Letter Stories. 

IDUNA, and other Stories. By George A. 

HIBBARD. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6 s. 

The BARD of the DIMBOVITZA. 

Roumanian Folk Songs, collected from the peasants 
by HELENE VACAKESCO. Translated by Carmen 
Sylva and Alma Strettkll. With an Introduction 
by CARMEN SYLVA. Crown Svo, cloth ornamental, 
108. Gd. [October 27. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

The GREAT SHOW IN K0B0L-LAND. 

By FRANK R. STOCKTON. Illustrated. Svo, paper 
boards ornamental, 3s. Gd. [October 27. 

LADY JANE. By Mrs. C. V. Jamison. 

Fully Illustrated. Svo, doth ornamental, 7s. Gd. 

[Oclubcr 27. 

MOUND VOLUME OF “HARPER'S MAGAZINE." 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE. June-November, 

1891. (Including in its rich and varied contents : 
Walter Besant’s “London Papers'’; George du 
Manner's novel, “Peter Ibbetson”; W. D. Howells’ 
novel, “ An Imperative Duty ”; Edwin A. Abbey's 
Illustration of “Comedies of Shakespeare,” with Coin- 
meats by ANbKF.W Lang; “Letters of Charles Dickens 
to Wilkie Collins '; “Cairo in 1890,” by Constance 
Feiiimore Woolson, <fce.). Profusely Illustrated. 8 vo, 
cloth extra, 8 s. Gd. Cases supplied separately, 2s. 

__ [October 27. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE FOR NOVEMBER, 

Now Ready. Price Is. 


Cata/ui/tics Kent post free on application. 


James R. Osgood, McTlvaine, & Co., 
45, Albemarle St., Loudon, W. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 

THE CAMDEN LIBRARY. 

Edited by G. L. GOMME, F.S.A.. and T. FALRMAN 
ORDiSn, F.S.A. 

In post Svo, tastefully printed and bound, price Gs.; Rox¬ 
burgh, 7s. Gd. net; Large Paper, Roxburgh, El is. net. 

Th> h ip til Volume, is now ready, <u titl'd 

The Antiquities and Curi¬ 
osities of the Exchequer. 

By HUBERT HALL. F.S.A., 

Ot II.M. Public Record (Mic e. 

With Illustrations by Ralph Novil). F.S.A. 

And au Introduction l,y Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bad. 

.1 Pm :;,..:(«», ,jie„ u J„n . 1 , l/u Scrim, xutjmt !>■"■ 

on npp ti, Otiim. 


THE I ATE WILLIAM BLADES’ LAST WORK. 
Now ready, tastefully printed and handsomely bound, with 
many Illustrations, priee lr,s. ; Roxburgh, 21 s. net; Larue 
lapur (Whatman), Roxburgh, £2 2 s. net. 

The Pentateuch of 
Printing. 

With a Chapter on Judges. 

By tile late WILLIAM BLADES. 

With a Memoir of the Author, and a List of his Works. 

By TALBOT BAINES REED. 


Tin-; GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE LIBRARY. 

Tasteiidly printed on anti'iue paper, and bound in cloth, price 
7s. (Id.; lland-made Paper, Roxburgh, los. «d. net ; Jjtnre 
Paper (60 only), 21 s. net. nr l/„.ct.-r.jk U „J I.a.,j L -r.i,nr 
Editions oj this work arc only sold tn stls. 

NEW VOLUME JUST READY 

ox 

English Topography, Vol . I. 

Edited by GEORGE LAWRENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 

POPULAR COUNTY HISTORIES. 

. “ We may look forward to many entertaining hours spent 
in reading this series of County Histories.”— Land and Water. 
Demy Svo, doth, price 7 s. Gd.; Roxburgh 10s. Gd. net. 
NEW VOLUME JUST READY. 

A History of Nottingham¬ 
shire. 

By CORNELIUS BROWN, 

Author of “ Annals of Newark.” 


Fcap. Svo, olive doth, price Is. Gd. 

With Poet and Player: 

Essays on Literature and the Stag-e. 

By WM. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 

Author of “Rambles in Bookland,” “A Book of Burlesque,” Ac. 
“ Interesting, amusing, and instructive.”— Jicj\ ru. 

In crown Svo, price Is. Gd. post free. 

Acting and the Art 
of Speech at the Paris 
Conservatoire: 

Hints on Reading-, Reciting, Acting-, and the 
Cure of Stammering. 

By T. RAYMAN SOLLY. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, UNIFORM WITH 
THE FIRST SERIES. 

Fcap. Svo, olive doth, price 5s. 

Obiter Dicta. 

SECOND SERIES. By AUGUSTINE BfBUELL. 

“ A most charming little volume, Mr. Bin-ell’s lively pages 
will quite repay a second perusal.”— Orajdtic. 


No. I. now ready, price Is. 

An Account of British 
Flies. 


(DIptera.) 

By F. V. THEOBALD, B.A.. F.E.S.. 
Of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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THEATRES. 


ADELPHITHEATRE. 

Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & 8. Gattt. 

THIS EVENING, at S, THE TRUMPET CALL. Mr 
Leonard Boyne, Messrs. J. D. Beveridge, L. Bignold, C. 
Dalton, Douglass, East, Russell, Leigh, Keith, Drew, J. and 
W. Northcote, & c.; Miss E. Robins, Mrs. Campbell, Mrs. 
Leigh, and Miss Clara .leeks._ 

~ COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, GODPAPA. Mr. C. H.Hawfrcy, 
Mr. James Nelson, Mr. William Wyes, Mr. W. F. Hawtroy, 
and Mr. Charles Brookfield ; Miss Annie Irish, Miss Vane 
Featherston, Miss V. Anubruster, and Miss Lottie Vonne. 
At8.15, ROSABEL. _ 

CRITERION THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Ciiaklks Wyndham. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, MISS DECIMA. Mr. David 
James, Messrs. Chas. Conyers, Chauncey Olcott, Templar 
Saxe, Welton Dale ; Mesdames M. A. Vietor, Josephine 
Findlay, Lney Buekstone, and J. Nesville. At 8, USCHEN 
and FKITZCH EN. _ 

DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Sir Augustus Harms. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, A SAILOR’S KNOT. Messrs. C. 
Warner, C. Glenney, E. Gurney, J. Cross, W. Lugg, F. 
Damer, A. Phillips’ F. Dobell, T. Terriss, R. Power, W. 
Staunton, and H. Nicholls; Mesdames J. Mill ward and Kate 
James. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, JOAN OF ARC. M. Marius, 
Messrs. F. Emney, E. Bantoek, W. Warde, and Arthur 
Roberts; Mesdames Florence Dysart, Alma Stanley, Agnes 
Hewitt, Linda Vemer, Louisa Gourlay, Alice Lethbridge, 
K. Seymour, Day Ford, V. Moncton, and Marion Hood. 
Preceded, at 7.25, by FIRST MATE. _ 

GARRICK THEATRE. 

lessee and Manager, Mr. John Hack. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, SCHOOL. Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. 
Vincent, Mr. Hurt home, Mr. Gilbert nare,Mr. H. B. Irving ; 
Miss Annie Hughes, Miss Fanny Robertson, and Miss Kate 
Rorkc. 

H A Y MAR K ETTIIE ATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE DANCING GIRL. Mr. 
Tree, Mr. Fernandez, Mr. Fred Teny, Mr. F. Kerr, Mr. 
Allan, Mr. Robb Harwood, Mr. Batson, Mr. Leith, Mr. 
Hudson, Mr. Worden ; Miss Julia Neil son, Miss Rose Loclemi, 
Miss Horlock, Miss Ayrtoun, Mrs. E. H. Brooke, Miss Gunn, 
Miss Hetheote, and Miss Noneys. 

LYCEUM THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, Augustin Daly’s Company, in 
THE LAST WORD. Miss Ada Rehan, Mr. Drew, Mr. Ix.wis, 
Mr. Clarke, Mr. Whea tleigh, Miss Irving, Miss Cheatham. 

LY ric THEATRE^ 

Sole Tiossee and Manager, Mr. Horace Hedger. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, LA C1GALE. Misses Geraldine 
Ulmar, E. Clemente, A. Rose, A. Newton, F. Melville, St. 
Cyr, E. Jeffreys; Messrs. Harry Monkhousc, E. Lewis, G. 
Mrnlie, J. Peachy, Porteous, and C. Hayden Cotlin. At 7.50, 
LOVE AND L AW. _ 

NEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, A ROYAL DIVORCE. Messrs. 
Murray Carson, G. W. Cockbum, Eardley Turner, T. W. 
Percyval, J. A. Welch, De Sulla, Victor, Alker, Dwyer. 
Ludlow, &c.; Mesdames I/eslie Bell, Bertie Willis, L. 
Seeeombe, L. Wilrnot, L. Wyatt, M. Herrick, and Miss Grace 
Hawthorne. 


OPERA COM1QUE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.20, THE AMERICAN. Mr. 
Edward Compton, Messrs. Lewis Ball, C. Blukiston, Y. 
Stewart, S. Paxton, C. M. Hallard, II. Hiuiter, F. W. I’er- 
main; Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe), Misses Louise Moodic, 
Adrienne Dairolles, Evelyn M‘Nay, C. Lindsay, and Miss 
Elizabeth Robins. At 8, A DEAD LETTER._ 

PRINCESS’S THEATRE! ~ " 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Sidney Hkriif.rte-Bastng. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.15, ABKAH-NA-POGUE. Miss 
Julia Warden, Mrs. John Carter, and Ella Terriss; Messrs. 
Henry Neville, Wilfred E. Shine, Bassett Roe, Chas. Ashford, 
Henry Bedford, John Carter, T. Vemer, T. Kingston, and 
Arthur Dacre. 

~st7james\s theatric 

THIS EVENING, at 7.15, THE IDLER. Followed by 
MOL1EBE. Mr. George Alexander, Mr. Nuteouibc Gould, 
Mr. Ben Webster, Mr. Wilton Luckaye, Mr. Alfred Hollos, 
Mr. V. Sansbuiy, and Mr. Herbert Waring ; Lady Moncklon, 
Miss Gertrude Kingston, Miss Lily Hnnbury, Miss Laura 
Graves, and M iss Marion Terry. 

savoy theatre! 

THIS EVENING, at S.30, THE NAUTCH GIRL. Messrs. 
W. S. Penley, W. H. Denny, F. Thornton, Lemaislre, and 
C. Pounds; Mesdames L. Snyder, Louise Rowe, A. Cole, 
C. Tinnie, Sauinarcz, and Kate James. At 7.10, CA1TAIN 
BILLY. Messrs. Lcmuist-re, &c.; Mesdames Moore and 
R. Brandniin. 


STRAND THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Wii.uk Looms. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE LATE LAMENTED. 
Messrs. Willie Edouiu, H. Standing, H. Everslleld, G. p. 
Hawtrey, F. Cape, S. Barraclough, and A. May ; Mesdames 
Cicely Richards, E. Moore, K. 1‘lieliis, und V. Bennett. At 8, 
BAC K IN FIVE MINUTES. 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRES 

Manager, Mi-. Horace Hedger. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, PRINCE AND PAUPER. 
Messrs. Forbes Dawson, Mark Kiughomc, Bassett Itoe. Chas. 
Fulton, CecilCrofton, A.T. Hendon, and II. H.llowe; Misses 
L. Linden, M. Linden, Mrs. Mucklin, and Miss B. Hatton. 
At 8, PALMISTRY. 
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TWO NEW NOVELS. 

Beady this day, at all Libraries. 

By the Author of “ Man Proposes,” &c. 

A RUDE AWAKENING. 3 vols. By Mrs. A. Phillips, 

Author of “ Beuedicta,” &e. 

By the Author of “ Husband and Wife.” 

THE LADY of BALMERINO. 3 vols. By 

MARIE CONNOR, LEIGHTON, Author of “ A Morganatic Marriage,” “ Tho Triumph of Manhood,” 
“ Sweet Magdalen,” Ac. 

TRISCHLER & COMPANY, 18, New Betook Street, E.C. 

The Railway and General Automatic Library, Limited. 

The first issue of Books by the above Company will be 
ready early next week at all Booksellers, Bookstalls, 
and Libraries. 

Price Is.; post free Is. 2d. 

It comprises the following works by eminent and distinguished 

authors:— 

THE HIGHLAND NURSE: a Tale. By the Duke of 

ARGYLL, K.G. 

IN H.UMAN SHAPE. By Alice M. Diehl. 

THE BACHELOR’S DILEMMA, and other Tales. By 

PERCY FITZGERALD. 

JOHN PAS-PLUS: an Indian Story. By the 

MARQUIS of LOKNE, K.T. 

RUSSIAN TALES. By Pushkin, Gregorovitch, and 

LEKMONTOFF. 

THIRTY YEARS at the PLAY, and DRAMATIC 

TABLE TALK. By CLEMENT SCOTT. 

HIGHEST REFERENCES. By Florence Warden. 
BEYOND ESCAPE. By the Author of “Within 

Sound of the Weir.” _ 

Publishers for the Company, EDEN, REMINGTON, & CO., King Street, 
Covent Garden, to whom all applications should bo made. 

Tbe Railway and General Automatic Library, Limited. 


NOTICE. 

The Anti-Jacobin, 

Q cHcchhj ptbicto. 

EDITED BY FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 

Next Saturday, October 31Q, the Anti-Jacobin will be enlarged by an addition 
to the number of its pages. Both as a Review of Affairs and as a Literary Journal, its stupe 
will be widened; measures will be taken to make it yet more interesting and authoritative; 
it will be “got up" more carefully, and be printed on finer paper; and the price of it will be 
raised to that of all similar publications — namely, SIXPENCE. 

The present subscribers to the paper will continue to receive it without additional charge till 
the term of their subscription runs out. 

OFFICE: t), DUKE STREET, ADELPHI. 

• Jii tizei b\ TiV 
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F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 

EECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


DAVID NUTT, 

270-271, Strand. 


I. 

By Hawley Smart. 

BEATRICE and BENEDICK: 

a Romance of the Crimea. By the 
Author of “ Breezio Lung-ton,” “ The 
Outsider,” “ The Master of Itatli- 
kelly,” “The Plunger,” “Long 
Odds,” &c. 2 vols. [At all Libraries. 

II. 

By B. M. Crok er. 

INTERFERENCE. 

By the Author of “Pretty Miss 
Neville,” “Proper Pride,” “Two 
Masters,” &c. 3 vols. [At all Libraries. 

Interference * in :i delightful story, fresh and unfl,urging.Tho 

plot. which strikes us ;ik being thoroughly original, is well worked out, 
and the Indian scenes are very naturally done..... It is not, however, 
for it* ingenious |d*>t only, that. Mrs. broker's hook is to l»e recom¬ 
mended, hut for its excellent sketches of character, especially of Irish 
upper middle-class life, ami its humorous observation and description." 

Standard. 

“_an interesting and well-written novel. There arc funny 

stories and strange incidents—‘Interference’ is a capital story, 
written in a spirited and attractive style.”— Scotsman. 

“ It is quite refreshing to come across a three-volume novel which 
would not l>o improved hy condensation into two. or even into one. 
This exceptional merit is powe-sed hy ‘ Interference,’ which even the 
most exacting reader will not tind a line too long. The scene of the 
story is laid in South Ireland, and we cun answer for it that the local 
colouring is as faithful as graphic. But the strongest point of this 
really excellent- literary performance is characterisation ; there is not 
a single dummy throughout the Iwiok. Mrs. Croker has turned out 
good work previously, but this racy novel is certainly her chef d’ltuvre 
so far."— The People. 


in. 

By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 

THAT PRETTY LITTLE 
HORSEBREAKER. 

By the Author of “The Girl in the 
Brown Habit,” “ Killed intho Open,” 
“ A Homburg Beauty.” Sec. 3 vols. 

[At all Libraries. 

“Mrs. Kennard is thoroughly at home in the hunting field; she 
knows all alanit horses, and people who ride them—that is, who rule 

them well_In the Iwvtk before us she has a good story, and she tells 

it in a downright fashion that, gives it a pleasant vividness — The 
story is told with a good deal of spirit, and the characters are drawn 
with individuality. The heroine is a plucky girl, not destitute of 
many charming ways_‘That Pretty Little Horsebreaker' has a cer¬ 

tain dash and go in* it that make it lively reading.”— Standard. 

“ It is an easy-running tale... .The charm of the volumes lies in Mrs. 
Kcnnard's admirable description of hunting — ‘That Pretty Little 
Horsebreaker " ought to find a home at all hunting-houses.” 

Whitehall Review. 


IV. 

By Albert Kevill-Davies. 

MARRIAGE UP TO DATE. 

By the Author of “An American 
Widow,” &c. 3 vols. [Oct. 26. 

V. 

By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 

The ROMANCE of a CHALET 

By the Author of “ Policy and Pas¬ 
sion,” “ Nadine,” &c. 2 vols. 

[Immediately. 

VI. 

WINTER’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 

(Seventh Year of Publication). 

At all Booksellers and Bookstalls, in picture 
cover, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 

THE THIRD EDITION OF 

LUMLEY the PAINTER. 

By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 

Author of “Booties’ Baby,” “Booties’ Children,” 
“ Army Society,” “ Beautiful Jim,” “ Mrs. 
Bob,” “ Good-bye,” &c. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 

31, Southampton Street, Strand, W.O. 


To be published on Wednesday, the 28th. 

LYRA HEROICA: an Anthology 

selected from the best English Verse of the 16th, 
17th, 18th, and 19th Centuries. By WILLIAM 
ERNEST HENLEY, Author of “A Book of 
Verse,” “ Views and Reviews,” &c. 

The speciality of this collection is that all the poems 
chosen are commemorative of heroic action or illus¬ 
trative of heroic sentiment. 

“ Lyra Heroica ” is printed by Constable, on laid 
paper, and forms a handsome volume, crown Svo, of 
xviii.-3G2 pp., hound in stumped gilt buckram, gilt 
top, edges uncut, Gs. 

20 copies will l>e printed on Japanese hand paper, 
at £2 2s. net, and 100 copies on Dutch hand paper, 
at 18s. net for the first 60 copies. Early application is 
essential to securo copios. 

*** Mossrs. Ch. Scribner’s Sons have acquired the 
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LITERATURE. 

The Hall of Lawford Hall. Records of an 
Essex House and of its Proprietors from 
the Saxon Times to the Reign of Henry 
VIII. (Printed for tho Author by Ellis 
and Elvey.) 

Tins book seoms not to have been written 
originally with any view to publication ; 
but the short description of his own hall, 
which the author says he prepared many 
years ago, apparently for tho benefit of his 
children, and afterwards put in type for the 
use of visitors to the house, kept growing 
under his hand as he pursued investigations 
further and further regarding past owners 
of tho manor, till now it has become a thick 
quarto of over 500 pages of print. Even 
now, however, tho writer modestly avoids, or 
seeks to avoid, unnecessary publicity, as he 
has abstained from putting his name upon 
the title-page; but he neither can nor ought 
to indulge in the hope of remaining un¬ 
known, seeing that we have only to turn to 
tho list of owners of tho hall at tho boginning 
of his book, in which the last name is that 
of the present owner, Mr. Francis Morgan 
Nichols, a gentleman whose family have 
been distinguished in antiquarian literature 
for no less than three generations, and who 
is himself not unknown to tho public as the 
author of a work on tho Roman Forum. 

It would bo too much to hope that many 
owners of anciont manor houses throughout 
the country would dovote anything like the 
same zeal and assiduity which Mr: Nichols 
has here shown, in inquiring into tho past 
history of their property ; and perhaps there 
are not many manor houses that could yield 
such a fruitful history as Lawford Hall. But 
a fow such monographs might bo expected 
to have a perceptible influence on tho history 
of England at large. For even where the 
landowners have not been distinguished 
men, it is only from local history that we 
can learn the real state of tho country in 
pnst ages; and if wo only knew as much 
about a few particular places, say in Hamp¬ 
shire, Warwickshire, or Yorkshire, as Mr. 
Nichols tells us here about a manor in 
Essex, the general historian could fill up 
many deficiences in his narrative, and add to 
it some warmth of colour very dilferent 
from the artificial colouring to which we 
have been accustomed in the too attractive 
pages of Macaulay. 

To us of the nineteenth century, Essex is 
by no means such an interesting county as 
it was to our forefathers several ages ago. 
In respect of wealth and population, 
England has shifted its centre of gravity; 
and Essex, notwithstanding its neighbour¬ 
hood to London, is, on the whole, rather a 


backward county. Four or five centuries 
ago it was almost, if not quite, the wealth¬ 
iest county in England, and one of the most 
populous. It is amusing, in theso days, to 
hoar of the Earl of Oxford calling on the 
gentlemen of Essex to meet him at Chelms¬ 
ford, when the king (Ilonry VII.) was to be 
there with a number of Northern followers, 
“and that they be well-appointed, that the 
Lancashire men may see that there be gentle¬ 
men of as groat substance that they be able 
to buy all Lancashire.” Imagine some Essex 
men proposing “to buy all Lancashire” 
nowadays! Why, a score or two of Man¬ 
chester mill-owners and Liverpool merchants 
could, if they were so disposed, pretty 
nearly buy all Essex. But in days before 
factories existed, and when the commerce of 
England depended entirely on natural 
harbours and navigable rivers, a county 
blessed with a fertile soil, washed by the 
Thames on one side and the sea on another, 
with easy water carriage from many parts 
to the London market for cargoes of grain 
and farm produce, could not but bo one of 
the wealthiest in the whole kingdom. 

The manor of Lawford is situatod in the 
furthest coruor of the county, overlooking 
the Stour above its estuary. Its earliest 
owners, of whom we are informed, were the 
Breton or Lo Breton family, whose head, 
Radulfus Brito, one of tho justices itinerant 
of Henry II., probably had a grant of it 
from the Crown. Under them wo meet 
with some characteristic incidents of feudal¬ 
ism. The wardship of one of the heirs is 
purchased by John de Grey, bishop of 
Norwich, who marries him to his niece, Eve, 
daughter of Sir John de Grey, of Rothor- 
field. After tho deatli of another owner, a 
writ is sent to the Sheriff of Norfolk and 
Suffolk to inquire who they wore who 
carried off his widow by night, apparently 
from Lawford Hall into the neighbouring 
county of Suffolk. Tho inheritance of the 
Bretons is ultimately divided among co-heirs. 
The manor, also, is no longer held directly 
of the Crown, but partly of the Lacys, of 
Castle Frome, in 1 Ierefordshire, partly of tho 
Bourchiers, afterwards earls of Essex. Sir 
Benet de Cokefeld, however, a man of con¬ 
siderable importance i n the days of Edward I., 
managed to get tho whole manor into his 
hands by purchase from Sir Alexander of 
Hilton, but not without having to endure 
some litigation afterwards, both as to the 
advowson and other reserved rights, which 
afford a curious picture of the intricacies of 
the law in those days. 

Under Henry VI. the manor was acquired 
by “ the good duke Humphrey ” of 
Gloucester, on whose suspicious death and 
the story of the Bury Parliament Mr. 
Nichols has something to say that deserves 
attention. It then came to the Crown, and 
was immediately granted to John Say, 
gentleman usher of the chamber, for life. 
John Say had sat in the Bury Parliament 
for the borough of Cambridge. In the 
next ho represented the county of Cam¬ 
bridge, and was elected Speaker. This was 
doubtless due to favour at court, no less 
than his appointment as Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster which immediately 
followed. But it was a perilous time for 
court favourites; for the Duke of Suffolk had 


already been called upon for explanations 
touching tho cession of Maine and Anjou, 
and was next year attainted in Parliament, 
and after being banished by tho king was 
murdered at sea. John Say shared the 
duke’s unpopularity, and was pointed at in 
the political ballads of the time (which by 
poetical license changed his Christian name 
and called him Tom of Say) as one of a set 
of greedy courtiers who had impoverished 
the Crown. He, however, managod to live 
through a good deal of rough weather, and 
by tho patronage of Viscount Bourchier and 
the Yorkist party was made under treasurer 
of England, retained his oilicos apparently, 
or at least the chancellorship of the duchy, 
when Ilia old master, Henry VI., was restored 
in 1470, obtained a pardon next year on the 
return of Edward IV., was appointed five 
years later to the high office of keeper of 
the great wardrobe, and died in 1478, leaving 
a handsomo fortune to his son William. 

From this time there is a domestic interest 
in Mr. Nichols’s narrative which is absent 
in the oarlier part. John, or Sir John, Say 
(it does not appear when he was knighted), 
was twice married, and his family connec¬ 
tions are of no less interest than his political 
career; but we liavo not time to dwell upon 
them, nis son William, afterwards Sir 
William, when a widower, married a widow 
named Lady Waldegrave, on whom John 
Paston had set his eyes in vain. John 
Paston, indeod, was early enough in the 
field, and, if Mr. Nichols rightly interprets 
an expression in his brother’s letter, had 
anticipated her husband’s decease as a great 
opportunity for himself. But he hardly 
deserved success for lotting his brother do 
tho wooing for him ; and though the lady 
consented to his keeping her musk-ball 
which the doputy wooer managed artfully 
to steal for him, sho refused to accept his 
ring or give him any comfort in his suit. 

The next owner of Lawford was William 
Blount, Lord Mountjoy, Sir William Say’s 
son-in-law, under a settlement made during 
Sir William’s lifetime. This young noble¬ 
man was a pupil of Erasmus, and in the 
course of his studies obtained from his 
master a scholastic dissertation on the ad¬ 
vantages of the married state, which, he said, 
ho liked so well that ho had quite de¬ 
termined to act accordingly. “ Nay,” 
said Erasmus, “ you must first read 
what I have to say on the other sido; ” 
but the young man was perfectly satisfied 
with tho arguments on the first side, and 
desired Erasmus to koop tho other to him¬ 
self. Ho evidently remained of the same 
mind through life, for he married no less 
than four times. Throughout life also he 
was a groat lover of learning and steadfast 
friend of his teacher, and it was in his 
company that the latter first visited England. 
Mr. Nichols has made a mistake, which he 
corrects in his proface, about the date of this 
last event. He supposed, as the older 
biographers of Erasmus did, that the groat 
scholar came to England in 1497, and took 
for granted that ho must havo boon at his 
pupil’s wedding in Easter of that year. 
But Mountjoy must have gone back to Paris 
in 1498, and returned to England with 
Erasmus in 1499. The lattor seems to havo 

, meditated only a very brief stay indeed, 
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returning before the winter; but he was 
unable to leave the kingdom—first in con¬ 
sequence of the ordors issued after tho flight 
of Edmund De la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, and 
then, winter coming on, his return was 
delayed till January. 

Dates in connexion with the life and 
letters of Erasmus are so confusing that any 
patient student who will take the pains to 
make a few of them clear does a real service 
to literature and perhaps to history. If 
Mr. Nichols has been entangled in one error 
he has been successful in correcting the 
dates of other letters in the correspondence, 
and also those of some state papers con¬ 
nected with Lord Hountjoy when he was 
Governor of Tournay, as given in the 
Kalendar of Ilonry VIII. Lord Mount joy’s 
biography, which is very interesting, fills 
no less than 158 pages of Mr. Nichols’s 
book, while that of his son-in-law, tho 
Marquis of Exeter, and his wifo occupy 
about as many. With these and tho story 
of the fall of the Courtenays tho book is 
brought to a close, and I regret that space 
forbids me now to do justice to the most 
interesting part of the wliolo volume. I 
can but glance at a few scenes and occur¬ 
rences which no reader will forgot. How 
Lord Mountjoy, as Chamberlain to Katherine 
of Arragon, had tho unpleasant duty laid upon 
him to endeavour to persuade his mistress 
to forbear to call herself Queen and bo con¬ 
tent with tho title Princess of Wales ; how 
his daughter Gertrude, Marchioness of 
Exeter, though she stood godmothor to tho 
Princess, afterwards Queen, Elizabeth, was 
imprisoned for her attachment to Katherine 
and for believing to some extent, as many 
did who were not altogether fools, in tho 
Nun of Kent; how she was liberated at 
Thomas Cromwell’s intercession, on writing 
a very submissive letter, acknowledging her 
indiscretion ; how her husband, the marquis, 
also was arrested from some suspicion of 
his loyalty, and secret inquiries mado about 
him among his tenants in Cornwall many 
years before the accusation of treason on 
which he was condemned ; and, finally, how 
he and his wife were involved, with Lord 
Montaguo and others, in tho fatal charge of 
aiding the designs of Cardinal Pole, who 
would have brought back England into sub¬ 
jection to Home: those are among the more 
prominent facts of a family history that is 
full of interest. Mr. Nichols, moreover, 
has gone to original sources for most of his 
facts; those relating to the final charge of 
treason he confesses not to have been able 
to investigate very minutely. But he has 
done something to make matters clearer 
even upon this point, by pointing out a 
hitherto unnoticed error of Mr. Fronde, who 
connects the inquiry among Exeter’s tenants 
in Cornwall with the causes which brought 
about his fall. It really took place seven 
years earlier, and seems to have been due 
mainly to his sympathy with Katherine of 
Arragon and his dislike of Anne Boloyn. 

Altogether, this book is one of real valuo 
for much more than local history. 

James Gaikdneh. 


Daphne and Other Doans. By Frederick 

Tennyson. (Macmillans). 

JLi. Fuedkuick Tennyson reminds us of tho 
poet in Mrs. Browning’s “Vision,” who, 
with sweet rhymes ringing in his head, 

“ walked calmly onward evermore.” We 
have hardly had timo to relax after The Isles 
of Greece, when a second volume calls us 
from our sweet half-hours with tho amiable 
minstrels of the day to nights of dignified 
solace. Daphne and Other Poems, though not 
openly confessing itself a continuation, has 
so much in common with its predecessor in 
spirit, construction, and cadence, that tho 
critic finds himself half-unconsciously re¬ 
peating the opinions which ho formed last 
autumn. 

Wo naturally, though with little reason, 
sot up a comparison between the poot and 
his brother, and frequently find oursolves 
searching for parallelisms in thought and 
method. Mr. Frederick Tennyson cannot, 
however, be grouped among the professed 
exponents of the Laureate’s art. He cannot 
live altogether outside tho iniluonces which 
have acted and interacted on tho three 
brothers, but ho has nevertheless a strong 
individuality. Indeed, during the long 
period between the publication of Daps and 
Hours and his recent volumes he has strayed 
further from the Tonnysonian fold. He has 
developed the philosophic bent of mind 
which has always predominated, and which 
has dulled in some degree his artistic sense 
and poetic fervour. 

His Greek subjects aro treated in a dilfuso 
way, unrecognisable in his early work, and 
hardly to be expoeted from a scholar-poet. 
Heroin is the radical difference between him 
and the singer of tho “ Lotos Eaters ” or the 
author of “ Empedocles.” There is no 
restraint, and consequently little artistic 
coherence ; the tears of Niobo aro an over¬ 
flowing stream of introspective grief, and 
the miles in Atlantis are wearily long. Tho 
render’s attention is taxed over-much, to the 
hurt of many fine passages of emotion and 
natural description which lie emboddod in 
the verso. Sir. Tennyson has kinship 
ratlior with Wordsworth in his longer poems, 
where the “poetry” is strewn like oases in a 
weary land of philosophical theory. True, 
we enjoy the greenery after our long stages; 
but at oaeh starting-out we think of that 
“ pleasant place to wandor in ” which wo 
should have, were all these happy spots 
gathered together this side of the Great 
l’lain. This diffuseness not only mars the 
pleasure-giving power of the poems, but 
seriously affects the claim to be considered 
as Greek art. We have tantalising peeps 
into the palace-gardens of Hellas, but wo 
have none of the old spirit. His /Leons 
and Pygmalions are distraught with nine¬ 
teenth-century perplexities. When he 
answers the cry “My life is empty” in 
the splendid passage, concluding 

“ Oh ! what a mighty host 

Is there, whose hearts, and heads, and hands 

Are emit with patsy, and they know it not,” 

he epitomises the soul-stirrings of Mrs. Ward’s 
hero. Psycho herself might be Catherine : 
tho self-analysis of Hesperia never troubled 
maidens, poetic or otherwise, till Altiora 
Peto was written. In the latter portion of 
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tho volume there is a strange admixture of 
Christian symbol—seven-branched candle¬ 
sticks, rich vestments, and the wreath of 
thorns—and also of Christian thought, as 
when Niobe is comforted by a voice, 
“Daughter, be of good cheer, for none are 
lost,” or when the bereaved mother cries 
-—“ but I shall see them yet.” The reader 
will not bo long in finding out how 
the poet has wandered from his original 
artistic motif, and he will not be willing to 
find an analogy between “ Daphne ” and 
such as the “ Shephoardes Calender,” where 
contemporary life lives reasonably under 
the mantle of Thenot and Hobbinoll. He 
will call to mind the Laureate’s lines— 

“ ‘ Nay, nay,’ said Hall. 

‘ Why take the style of these heroic times f . . . 

These twelve books of mine 
Were faint Homeric echoes, nothing-worth.’ ” 

Mr. Tennyson has, as already hinted, 
become even more of a metaphysician than 
he was in the story of Sappho and Alcaeus. 
He does not confine himself to his cherished 
doctrine of patience or of the continuing 
power of evil after death, but launches with 
energy into the more scholastic problems of 
“ the infinite dual of the Highest One,” 
gives us a disquisition by Cupid on the 
doctrine of sex, and descants like a uni¬ 
versity professor on freedom and immortality. 
We should be loath to lose these vigorous 
and stimulating passages, but they do not 
fit in with settings such as this :— 

“ And lo ! on one hand 
The pillar’d front of dread Latona’s shrine ; 

The marble stair throng’d with the votaries 
Bearing their offerings; and the long-robed priests 
Enter’d before, hymning a sacred song, 

And vanish’d in the temple’s dim retreats, 

Shaking their thuribles, amid the fumes 
Of odours, and the breath of orisons. 

And, while they passed, and the last note was 
heard 

Dying amid the incense, the great doors 

Closed with a brazen clang ; and, when it hush’d, 

A thunder spoke beyond the purple hills.” 

So, too, we should not care to go without 
the dantesque pictures in “ King Athamas ” 
or the scene in the winding stair of the 
mediaeval castle in “ Hesperia,” though we 
fool that they are artistically out of place. 

The poet’s power of transcribing natural 
effects is still true, and his sense of colour 
has lost none of its freshness or delicacy. 

“ They heard the big plum tumble from its perch, 
And hide itself amid the turf and bells. 

That, bending o’er it, kept intact and fresh 
Its bloom, pure dew of tenderest pearly clouds 
Shed down ere sunrise ; till the blackbird’s eye, 
Piercing the woof of wavering herbage, saw 
A thirsty sunbeam light upon his prize. 

And ceased his song to pierce its ruby heart.” 

“ Aeson” is the most stimulating piece in the 
volume; “Atlantis” contains the least of the 
unpoetic alloy. “Hesperia’ ’ proves Mir. Tenny¬ 
son a good story-teller, for few recent writers 
have excelled the tale of the soldier or of the 
merchant, 

“ spinning from his face 
A dizzying mist of fable and of truth, 

And with a hovering mystery on his tongue, 

As one who could pour forth a hundred tales 
In one brief afternoon ; his memory 
A vase, that gush’d forth water mix’d with wine. 
And sometimes water only, though it took 
A golden lustre from his sunny looks.” 

As a character-sketch this poem is his best ; 
in its directness it is the counterpart of the 
mystic verses on “ Psyche.” 

by VjOOgl' 
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The blank verse flows unceasingly on¬ 
wards with its wonted calm and melody, 
with here and there a jaggedness or a 
rhyme as if to rouse the render from “falling 
asleep in a half-dream.” The poet, too, has 
not forgotten his mannerisms, his love of 
quaint words as “ pleached,” of doubtful 
forms as “viny,” and of the too-handy 
dissyllable, “selfsame.” He still delights in 
“ maymom,” “ fullsoon,” and other hyphen¬ 
less compounds, which even Dr. Murray, we 
fear, may rofuse to place in his collection of 
eccentricities. Nevertheless, despite all 
artistic shortcomings, great or small, we 
take leave of the venerable poet, acknow¬ 
ledging that he has both pleased and 
stimulated, and that, if at times we have 
grown weary and would have turned aside, 
a lurking hope of some pleasure to come 
has bid us stay, and has never failed of its 
reward. 

G. Gregory Smith. 


Backward Glances. By James Heddorwick. 

(Blackwood.) 

Mr. Hedderwick, who appears, from what 
he hints rather than says directly, to be 
some three years or so younger than Mr. 
Gladstone, has evidently intended this 
volume of personal recollections for the 
delectation mainly of his Scotch friends. 
They, it may safely be assumed, will find 
thoroughly readable what he has to say 
of the Glasgow and Edinburgh of what 
now appears a remote past. He does not 
attempt to be impressive, elaborately 
realistic, epigrammatic, or even vivid, after 
the manner of most contributors to literature 
of the “Reminiscences” order. He writes 
naturally—or, at least, what used to be 
considered as naturally in his younger 
days. There is what sooms old-fashioned 
courtliness in his eulogiums on the dis¬ 
tinguished men with whom he happens 
to have personally or professionally 
come in contact. But it sits easily upon 
him. Moreover, Mr. Hedderwick does not, 
liko so many men who have reached, or 
are verging on, eighty, take a pessimistic or 
ultra-conservative view of present day pro¬ 
gress. He is no laudatur temporis acti, at all 
events to an offensive extent, or in a con¬ 
troversial way. As a matter of fact, how¬ 
ever, he does not deal much in personal or 
other contrasts, or even comparisons. He 
merely takes note of the changes that have 
taken place in the course of a busy 
journalist’s life, spent chiefly in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. Of Glasgow in particular, 
which is his native place, and in which 
since 1864 he has conducted with success 
the Evening Citizen, the first halfpenny 
evening newspaper published in any large 
city in the United Kingdom, he writes 
gracefully and sympathetically: 

“ On all sides I behold busy and eager thorough¬ 
fares where I rambled erewhile among verdant 
fields. I pauso at the head of Queen-street 
and hear the shriek of steam whistles instead of 
the cawing of rooks. Have the innocent sheep 
that were wont peacefully to' graze in St. 
Enoch-square been frightened away by the 
continual clatter of cabs ? Jamaica-street is all 
day in a roar with traffic, and I muse on the 
disappearance of the grass which grew between 
the stones. I stare at St. George’s Church as 


a leading business centre—tlio Stock Exchange 
is close to it—and think of a friend lately 
deceased who gathered blackberries at the 
digging of its foundation. . . . In no part 

of Glasgow was there a cab-stand; city omni¬ 
buses or cars were non-existent; the private 
carriages of the gentry and the doctors might 
be counted on the ten fingers. When darkness 
closed over the town it became feebly illumined 
with blinking oil lamps; the night-watchmen 
or ‘ Charlies ’ dozed in wooden boxes at certain 
street corners, sounded their clappers along 
their beats and underneath our windows on the 
occasion of a fire or a row, and bawled out at 
intervals the hour and the state of the weather— 
such as ‘ Half-past three and a fine morning ! ’ 
—until the day-star rose in tho heavens and the 
cocks began to crow on neighbouring farms.” 

It is in this spirit—in a sense these sentences 
are an epitome of his book—that Mr. 
Hedderwick writes his reminiscences; and 
it is on account of this spirit that they will 
be enjoyed by that Scotch public for which, 
in the first instance at all events, thoy havo 
boon published. 

This volume, which is arranged in short 
easily read chapters, is also notable for the 
number of anecdotes of more than averago 
excellence which it contains. Mr. Hedder¬ 
wick is old enough to have seen Sir Walter 
Scott limping down the High Street of 
Edinburgh and yawning ovor his work as 
one of tho clerks of the Court of Session, to 
have dined with W. J. Fox, tho ox-prenclior 
and member for Oldham, and to have been 
subjected to an excruciating course of puns 
by Douglas Jerrold. In Glasgow he -saw 
Thackeray and Dickens wlion they wore in 
tlioir prime, Edmund and Charles Koan, 
Miss Holen Faucit, Professor Wilson, Lord 
Cockbum— the Lord Cockburn, who declared 
“ 1 would as soon cut down a burgess with¬ 
out a fair trial and a verdict as cut down a 
burgh troe.” Francis Jeffrey, Macaulay, 
Charles Maclaren (geologist and editor), 
Sir Daniol Macnee (portrait-painter and 
table-wit), Norman Macleod (cleric and 
humourist), Disraeli, and Mr. Gladstone, 
are a few among the many that Mr. Hodder- 
wick has something fresh and, as a rule, 
personal to toll. His stories must bo sought 
for in his book, however. They are no more 
to be criticised than blanc-mango. 

William Wallace. 


Spain and Morocco : Studies in Local Colour. 

By Honry T. Finck. (Percival.) 

The author of these studies is, on the face 
of them, no artist, so that their title is un¬ 
fortunate. They are rather a collection of 
well cut slips from photographs, neatly 
arrangod, with the interstices filled in with 
pen and ink. Whatever talent the author 
may possess, would, from internal evidence, 
appear to be musical, for his epithets are 
eked out by “marks of expression.” 

It is a pity that Morocco should havo 
been included in the title, for we are ex¬ 
pressly told, what wo might have observed, 
that “the subject of this book is Spain.” 
Likewise, on the principle of inoculation, it 
would seem, to justify the assertion, “ I am 
not writing a guide-book,” the author has 
evidently taken copious doses of tho incom¬ 
parable Forde, of Borrow, Gautier, Irving, 
Hare, de Amicis, &c., to prevent worse evils. 


Ho has, however, mistaken the exotic for 
the native, and has recorded his impres¬ 
sions before shaking off the borrowed 
lines. A good word is nevertheless due to 
Mr. Finck for his general acknowledgment 
of indebtedness, while he is sharp onough 
to detect plagiarisms on the part of Augustus 
Ilare and others. Let me, however, absolve 
them from one of his charges. He fancies 
they all dorived the comparison of the 
Mosque of Cbrdova to a marble forest from 
Gautior. Before I had read a line from 
any of these worthies, writing on “ The Foot¬ 
prints of the Moors in Spain ” in The Times 
of Morocco, I had asked who but a nation 
dwelling among groves of palms could have 
devised such a style of architecture, the 
very reproduction in cold stone of nature’s 
temples. Mr. Finck, however, thinks the 
comparison uncalled for. 

As a rough sketch of Spain, as seen by 
the passing traveller, touched in with no 
descriptive force, this volume is above the 
average. The proface opens with an able 
apology—tho only one possible—for “ a 
tourist . . . writing a book on two vast 
countries like Spain and Morocco, after a 
flying visit of barely two months”—viz., 
that “ What is most novel, characteristic, 
and romantic in a foreign country strikes us 
most vividly at the beginning, and gradually 
loses its fascination as daily repetition makes 
it soom normal.” Of the true artist, keen 
for everything artistic or betraying charac¬ 
ter, this is not the fate. Forde, who added 
to tho artist’s eye the student’s mind, has 
left a “ Hand-book ” to become a classic . 
It is a matter of deep regret that, ever since 
the publication of the first two-volume 
edition of that work, Mr. Murray has 
yielded to the exigencies of the superficial 
tourist, hacking and mutilating—or rather 
allowing others to do so—till its present 
condition is littlo more than a caricature of 
tho original. It is a comfort to know that 
at the hands of Mr. Houghton, a well- 
known Madrid journalist, some justice is 
boing attempted for the noxt issue. 

Mr. Finck saw a good deal of Spain, but 
nothing extraordinary; and he actually 
omitted Valladolid, and Saragossa — that 
modem Ephesus with its worship of the 
Pilar. And he even forgot to visit the 
world-famed Escurial, with its lovely marble 
mausolea ; and when in Madrid he had no 
word of praise for the Prado. For width 
and shado I know nothing to surpass this 
promenade in Paris, Berlin, or Vienna. It 
is woll that its picture gallery is noticod, 
though comparatively littlo known; for 
Murillo, Velasquez, and oven Titian may 
there be studied better than in Dresden, 
Munich, or Brussols, so far as I have been able 
to judge. The streets of Madrid are neither 
so rough, nor are the Spanish railways so 
bad, as they havo been painted; the fault of 
the one being tho hardness of tho excellent 
paving, and that of the othor the lack of 
speed. To appreciate duly the Girahla of 
Seville one must have seen tho complete 
sistor tower at Marrakesh,*' or at least the 
third at Rabat. In discussing tho Moorish 
remains, the writer is quite at sea, preferring 
tho tawdry modem finery of the Seville 


* Often linSmaiued Mwtco f'it.y. 
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palaco, and the gaudy “ restorations ” at 
Granada, to the gonuino Mauresques by 
their side. The present “ coro ” of the 
Cordova Cathedral stands in the inner court¬ 
yard of tli© Mosque, so it is not likely that 
many pillars have been removed. 

The description of English influence on 
the fashions of Madrid is true; but the 
writer does not seem to be aware that to 
keep up that semblance of wealth which ho 
observes outsido much pinching goes on 
within, and that many who drive in a 
carriage and pair dine at home on boiled 
pork and chick-peas. But he is right in 
describing the Spaniards as being little 
addicted to drunkenness; they have a 
saying, when they mean to indulge in a 
bout, “ I won’t leave my share to the 
English.” One of the most entertaining 
articles I ever read in the Epoea was an 
account of the English temperance move¬ 
ment, treated much as somo strange custom 
of the Cannibal Islands might have beon 
by The Times. The idea of curing Spaniards 
of bull-baiting by representing that sport 
in its true light, as cowardly and unsports¬ 
manlike, is good, for no other argument 
would carry weight. The democratic cafes 
are indeed a striking sight in Spain; but 
Mr. Finck need not have depreciated their 
coffee, as it rivals that of France, Italy, or 
Switzerland, for the simple reason that the 
samo cosmopolitan caterers brew it. The 
introduction of French cookory in the hotels 
is lamentable, but may be avoided by 
choosing eheapor places more frequented by 
natives; and Spanish cooking is good whon 
the initial repugnance to garlic and rancid 
oil are overcome. Eeperientia me docuit. 
But the Spanish postal service! No name 
can be too bad for that, as to which I have 
a similar authority, and would that I could 
make that maw disgorge! The Levanter, 
as its name implies, is an Eastern wind, and 
not an African ; but it does blow. 

Such portion of this book as deals with 
Morocco deserves scant notice, for the 
writer only peeped at Tangier and Tetuan. 
lie was greatly mistaken about the heat 
there in summer, which, unlike that of 
Algeria, seldom rises above 75° F. in the 
shade; but he did well to notice the ex¬ 
tensive Flora. I once counted over sixty 
varieties from the saddle between those two 
towns. The guide-book vaccine growing 
weaker here, descriptions improve, though 
errors increase, and this is noticeable on the 
whole of tho return journey. Most who 
visit Morocco do so in blissful ignorance, 
and, imagining no one to bo so wise as they, 
forthwith publish another “ work ” at their 
own oxpense. This has brought the number 
of books on that country to between twelve 
and thirteen hundred, of which nearly 
three hundred are in English. The task of 
reviewing nearly fifty of these, in various 
languages, has rendered me rather cynical 
as to the powers of these passing travel¬ 
lers. Yet there is no country more in 
need of a standard description than that 
Empire of the Sheroofs. 

Spain and Morocco is another of those 
American printed volumes in English type, 
with its “ gayly,” “labor,” “row-boats,” 
“ stoops,” “ back-side of tho house,” &c. 
Its saving clause is an index. There aro 
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several attempts at witticism ; but the best 
literary portion is the account of the ride by 
coach and tartana on the Eastern coast, 
which vividly recalls to me a similar experi¬ 
ence in Central Spain. 

J. E. BtmoETT Meakin. 


Notes on Men, Women, and Books. By Lady 

Wilde. (Ward & Downey.) 

Lady Wilde prosonts here hor “first 
series ” of “ solected essays.” Into how 
many series the selection is to run she does 
not tell us, nor does it appear what regions 
of human and literary interest she means 
us hereafter to explore or re-explore under 
hor guidance. These now offered are suffi¬ 
ciently varied. At the beginning of the 
volume Joan Paul Richter is discussed; 
at the end Charles Kean as King Richard. 
Here is an essay on George Eliot, and 
next to it one on Daniel O’Connell. Fiction 
is furthor treated in papers on Lord Lytton 
and Disraeli, and poetry in discourses on 
Tennyson, Wordsworth, Philip James Bailey, 
and Thomas Moore. No information is 
furnished as to the date or place of original 
publication of these papers: an omission 
occasionally inconvenient, as it might ex¬ 
plain and partly excuse cortain peculiarities 
which occur here and there—for oxample, 
why Middlemareh is considered only up to 
tho end of tho second volume, the review 
breaking off suddenly with the words, “We 
leave the reader to study tho concluding 
volume, that will give an answer as to the 
final result.” The re-publication of maga¬ 
zine articlos, as such, is not necessarily to 
be condemned; and the issue in volume- 
form on their own merits of essays which 
have been printed in magazines is also 
proper onough. But magazine articles 
should hardly be made to do service as 
essays in the comparatively permanent form 
of a volume without boing duly amended 
to suit their new rank and bring them up 
to date. Even calling them “ notes ” does 
not suffice. 

Many of the papers in Lady Wilde’s 
volume would have been well worth the 
trouble ; but tho process would have proved 
fatal to two or three—to the essays on 
Wordsworth and Tennyson, for example. 
For these aro no more than book-reviews of 
that primitive and simple kind which con¬ 
sists of many quotations and a running 
commentary, with no serious attempt at 
either analysis or criticism. The essay on 
Leigh Hunt is fuller, but hardly satisfying 
—is a study of Leigh Hunt, in some 
measure worthy of tho man, never to be 
written ? Lady Wilde is good at narrative. 
She chooses and arranges hor incidents to 
great advantage. Tho paper on Joan Paul 
Richter and that on Lady Blossington are of 
this description, and are among tho best in 
the book. Of the two, the formor is the 
more serious and careful study, and it is 
supplemented by well-selected passages 
from Richter’s writings. Tho story of 
Vanessa and Stella, also, is told cleverly. 
That the version adopted by Lady Wilde of 
that mysterious passage in Swift’s history 
has not been proved correct goes without the 
saying, for no version has yet been proved 
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or even generally adopted. Doubts, how¬ 
ever, are not permitted to mar her narrative, 
which is given with all the force of un¬ 
questioned fact in Lady Wilde’s picturesque 
style. Here, again, a footnote to the effect 
that “ this must be read as romance, not as 
verified history,” might have been useful, 
to savo some unsophisticated readers from, 
going astray, and possibly wasting their 
tears and sympathy on the wrong persons. 

Picturesque narrative rather than criticism 
is, indeed, Lady Wilde’s strong point. 
Nevertheless, there is some clover, if one¬ 
sided, criticism in the paper on George 
Eliot, or rather on George Eliot as seen in 
Middlemareh. Lady Wilde does not admire 
George Eliot. She says of her that she 
“ abounds in commonplaces, delivered in 
languago of oracular obscurity, as if they 
were deep truths brought "to the surface for 
the first time.” “ Often in tho effort to 
seem wise, she attained only to being dull.” 

“ She is determined on teaching, and will 
interrupt a love scene with a disquisition 
on tho return of the Jews or the appearance 
of infusoria under the microscope ” (p. 171). 
The most favourable opinion Lady Wilde 
can offer about George Eliot is that she has 
“ a keen insight into ordinary human life 
and commonplace natures ; some humour, 
a strong trenchant way of describing what 
lies on a certain low social level, and a sharp, 
rough power of sarcasm.” But she is 
“ vulgar,” and this is fatal. It is “ coarse” 
for the rector’s wife in Middlemareh to 
describe Mr. Casaubon as “ a great bladder 
for dried peas to rattle in,” and to say 
“some people never know vinegar from 
wine till thoy have swallowod it and got the 
colic.” It is “ vulgar ” to make a fox- 
hunter say “ By God ” when he might have 
been made to say “ By Jove,” which is, Lady 
Wilde thinks, “ at least harmless.” That 
writers of fiction should before all else be 
true to the human nature they profess to I 
depict is a consideration not entertained by | 
Lady Wilde. If fox-hunters are in the 
habit of saying “By God,” and not “By 
Jove ”—and it is likely they prefer strong 
Saxon to “classic allusions” however 
“harmless”—George Eliot was right in * 
thus presenting the case, even at the risk of 
being charged with coarseness. 

Lady Wilde’s ideal novelist is a very 
different person in all respects from George 
Eliot—namely, Lord Lytton. According to 
Lady r Wilde, Kenelrn Chillinyley, the work 
of which she specially speaks, is 

“ filled to overflowing with epigram, genial » 
humour, and polished sarcasm; profound re- j 
flections over life and lofty aspirations towards ) 
the highest good, with mocking aphorisms that 
show the hollowness of modem social life, and 
satire keen and flashing as the spear of Ithuriel, 
where shams and falsehood are to lie unmasked. 
Every thought is philosophy, every word is 
gold ” (p. 20f>). 1 

This is saying a good deal, but it is not all. 
Wonderful also is the form in which Lord 
Lytton’s wonderful thoughts are clothed : 

“ All the graces of classical style, the riches 
of modem culture, and the glowing passion , 
which genius alone possesses and radiates, are 
found united in the wonderful golden flow of u 
Lord Lytton’s eloquence” (p. 20d). r 
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In plirase equally rapturous tlie man him¬ 
self is celebrated: 

“This man knew all life, was versed in all 
knowledge, dowered with every gift, crowned 
with all the splendour of fame” (p. 212). 

If Lord Lytton had ever been privileged to 
read these words, he should surely have 
reassured us, after the manner attributed 
variously to Louis XIV. and to a Scottish 
Baillie : “ You must remember that I, too, 
am mortal.” 

Next to Lytton, in Lady Wilde’s estima¬ 
tion, comes Disraeli, for she declares that 
among the male novelists of the day “ this 
ige crowns two at least with immortality— 
liulwer and Disraeli.” Thackeray, whom 
she mentions incidentally in her paper on 
Lady Blessington, is no favourite. She 
describes him as “ the caustic satirist of 
women, the harsh donouncev of their follies, 
tin author whose name abovo all others is 
hateful to the sex.” Obviously she does 
not understand him ; but her remark is the 
more curious because her own opinion of 
women is far from elevated. Like Jean 
Dud Iiichter’s Lenette, she decries learning 
in her sex. If it were true, which of course 
it is not, that Thackeray’s theory of women 
is expressed in the formula—“ all clover 
women are wicked and all good women are 
fools,” the sentiment would not be worse 
than that expressed by Lady Wilde herself 
in this manner 

“ Women are very pretty story-tellers, but they 
are only good writers through sympathy and 
love. They should know the range of their 
limited mental powers and keep within it if 
they wish to interest. An affectation of learn¬ 
ing spoils them, because it is never more than 
an affectation ; no woman is really learned. . . . 
The great charm of the sex is in that light 
superficiality which gives sympathy so readily, 
believes everything through love, and seeks no 
grounds for belief beyond faith in the ono 
Moved ” (p. 17o). 

The outlook for literary women is, on Lady 
Wilde’s showing, far from bright; for while 
“ men are continually adding names to 
literature that will last for all time— 
women never.” The best that can be hoped 
is that 

“ the fragrance distilled from the glowing 
feelings, crushed lives, and perhaps broken 
hearts of literary women, may refresh a few 
idle hours of man’s more earnest life. It is 
enough : the world asks no more from them 
than to amuse or soften through sympathy the 
powerful ruling race for whom woman was 
created only to be the helpmeet ” (p. 176). 

Here, again, a note of the date when those 
words were first written would he useful. 
In view of recent achievements of women in 
tilings learned the sentiments seem a little 
antiquated. But whenever written, they 
are an exaggeration. The “ great charm ” 
of Mr. Somerville, for example, was assuredly 
not “ light superficiality ” ; and she is a re¬ 
futation of the assertion that “ no woman 
is really learned.” As to literary im¬ 
mortality, we do not presume to speak for 
time and for the present age with the con¬ 
fidence of Lady Wilde; but there is not 
much risk in saying that the chances of 
permanent fame are quite as great for, say, 
Charlotte Bronte as they are for Lord 
Lytton, while if Disraeli, the novelist, is to 


be remembered, it will surely be because he 
was Disraeli the statesman as well. 

Notwithstanding this and other crude 
judgments to which we have called attention, 
wo are of opinion Lady Wilde’s own work 
is better than her theory, and in some 
degree refutes it. The quotations wo have 
had occasion to give, if treated as speci¬ 
mens, do it less than justice. They must bo 
taken with others, such as : 

“ Stong nations fight, oppressed nations sing ; 
and thus, not with armies and fleets, but with 
the passionate storm of lyric words, have the 
Irish people kept up for centuries their cease¬ 
less war against alien rule” (p. 221). 

“ Leigh Hunt, though accepting the necessity 
of the age and content to write for the passing 
hour, yet threw vitality into all he touched, 
incarnated some portion of his nature, and sent 
forth nothing to the public that did not tend 
to make it wiser and better” (p. 2-11). 

“ Amongst the wits came Charles Lamb—he 
who met you with laughter and so often left 
you weeping; the strangest compound nature 
ever formed out of genius and a tragic destiny ” 

(p. 266). 

“ What have we that is not bought with 
suffering i by lives that toil on in darkness and 
gloom to hew out for others the elements of 
heat and life. World-saviours and light- 
bringers are all doomed, like the workors at 
the Gobelins tapestry, to work a life-long ever 
at the bright threads, but at the back of the 
picture, never seeing the result, never hearing 
the praise ” (p. 346). 

Passages like these, of which thore are 
many, are well calculated to “ charm,” 
though they cannot be fairly described as 
lightly superficial. 

Walter Lewin. 


The Life and Doctrines of Jacob Boehme. By 

Franz Hartmann. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

English works on Jacob Boehme, or trans¬ 
lations of his writings, havo lately followed 
one another in quick succession. Not to 
mention articles that have appeared in 
periodicals, and periodicals almost wholly 
devoted to his writings or to those of liis 
fellow mystics, we have before us five 
volumes published since 18H5, and there 
are probably others that we have not seen. 
Nor is this movement confined to England 
alone ; it is evident also in Denmark, Ger¬ 
many, and France. 

The composition of this present volume 
irresistibly rominds us of a favourite recipe 
for writing essays at Oxford. Tho plan 
was to take any huge folio <le omni scibi/i 
which nobody ever reads, such as Puffondorf 
On the Law of Nature and Nations , which 
gives full references and quotations from 
the Classics in the notes; a wordy para¬ 
phrase, or gloss of the text, was next made; 
and the original note, which in Greek 
letters or between marks of quotation took 
up a large space on the MS., was then 
adduced in confirmation of our reasoning, 
“ with this agrees Aristotle ” or “so saith 
Cicero.” There were few themes given for 
college essays which could not thus be 
treated. In the same fashion Dr. Hart¬ 
mann hore treats Boehme’s writings. He 
tliroughout gives his own paraphrase. He 
first dilutes Boohme’s text with the wator 
of Buddhistic theosophy and the occult 


science, and then quotes him as the authority 
for what he lias said. In this way poor 
Boehme is mado responsible for doctrines 
which liis sold would have abhorred— c.y., 
“Whether we call thorn [the angols] by 
those names, or wliotlier wo adopt the names 
by which they are called in other theologies, 
will be of no consequence, and not alter the 
fact that such powers exist.” Boehme! 
who believed in the magic powor of names 
and letters; and that the true name and 
the tiling were identical! 

If wo consider only those parts of his 
writings which Boelimo has in common 
witli other Christian mystics, it is easy to 
form a catena of passages of singular 
beauty and truth. No other mystic, neither 
St. Bernard, nor Thomas a Kempis, nor 
Luis do Granada, nor Santa Theresa, has 
written passages of greater nobility than 
lie has done. We may find, too, in liis 
works much that is common to a wider 
range, such as Philo, tho Christian mystics 
of Alexandria, the Buddhists, and even 
somo of tho Mahommednn mystics. lie is, 
so to speak, far more catholic than Banyan, 
the onlj r writer who in genius and circum¬ 
stances can he compared witli him. Bunyan 
never freed himself from tho trammels of 
his Calvinistio thoology; and yet we must 
deem his works, both ns a whole, and 
especially The Pihjrim's Progress, by the 
consent of all, incomparably beyond any¬ 
thing that Boehme has achieved. 

The reason is evident. Banyan wrote 
only of what ho know; ho attempted 
merely to put into allegorical narrative 
what had taken place in his own experience, 
mouldod by tho views ho had been taught, 
and enriched witli facts within his own 
observation. Ho did not aim at a building 
up of a theology, hut only to sot forth in 
allegory tho history of tho salvation of a 
human soul. Boelimo, with little more real 
knowledge, with only the very faintest 
smattering of false science, attempted far 
moro. lie tried to build up not only a 
theology, but a cosmogony, out of his own 
experiences or dreams. In his method of 
doing it lie shows that lie was not in advance 
of liis ago, hut behind it. Of liis genius, of 
his exalted piety, and of tho purity of his 
life and motives, thore can ho no doubt. 
But liis astronomy was the astronomy of 
the astrologers and of tho vulgar. His 
natural philosophy and his chemistry were 
the natural philosophy and tho chemistry of 
tho alchemists. To him the sun was tho centre 
of tho universe, the stars far inferior in 
importance and deriving their light from it, 
the moon far higher than the planets ; every 
man had an astral soul, and was governed 
by astral influences. Tlioro wore to him only 
four elements. Salt, sulphur, mercury have 
occult and spiritual as well as natural quali¬ 
ties, and are direct emanations from, if 
indeed they do not exist in, the essence of 
the divinity. Ho bolieved in tho power and 
virtue of certain names and signs as in 
witchcraft. The signs of tho seven proper¬ 
ties or qualities of eternal nature, which 
head cap iii., are taken from tho Almanacs, 
and arranged after tho manner of such 
formulae in witchcraft (if., tlie Sator-Arepo 
formula); the first three to he read forwards, 
the fourth between them,,r« circle, which 
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can be read either way, and the last three 
identical with the first, but to be read back¬ 
wards ( ef p. 71). His main doctrine is 
that man, the microcosm, contains within 
himself the macrocosm of the universe. 
The duality which he sees in man he sees 
also in the divine essence, but he is not 
consistent in his explanation of it. The 
system too, if system it can be called, is full 
of contradictions, and Boehme acknowledges 
this; he often says that in his earlier 
writings he did not understand the truths 
revealed to him, nor explain them as ho did 
in his later works. Yot his followers com¬ 
pound and mix them all together. Dr. 
Hartmann, however, we must confoss, is far 
more consistent than many others who adopt 
only what agrees with their religious views, 
or with their metaphysics. He apparently 
(we beg his pardon if we misinterpret his 
obscure hints) does believe in the occult 
doctrine, in astral and other influences; 
he holds strongly the doctrine of the micro¬ 
cosm and macrocosm, and that the only way 
to truth is for man to recognise the macro¬ 
cosm, i.e., God within himself, and his own 
vast powers. As we said before, all this is 
mixed up with thoughts of singular beauty, 
with some of which religious mon of all 
schools, with others the most orthodox 
Christians will agree; and these we may 
appreciate at their full worth. But our 
author, like the adepts of many anothor 
mystical school, will have us swallow the 
whole, or none at all. 

“ It is perfectly useless,” he says (p. 101), “to 
attempt to enter into theoretical speculations 
for the purpose of trying to find out whether 
or not the doctrines of Jacob Boehme in regard 
to that which transcends the reasoning power 
of man are true.” 

We either perceive it or we do not, there is 
no middle course. 

We cannot ourselves read like this. There 
may be some students who can digest every¬ 
thing ; we seek to choose the best and what 
we can understand, and are content if we can 
assimilate that. 

Wentworth Webster. 


new NOVELS. 

Patience Holt. By Georgina M. Craik. In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Miss Wentworth's Idea. By W. E. Norris- 
In 2 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Amethyst. By Christabel R. Coleridge. In 
2 vols. (lines & Co.) 

Recalled to Life. By Grant Allen. (Bristol: 
Arrowsmith.) 

The Redemption of Edward Strahan. By 
W. J. Dawson. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Scarlet Fortune. By Henry Herman. 
(Trischler.) 

A Great Gulf Fixed. By H. L. Havell. 

(Reading: William Smith.) 

If Patience Holt were Miss Craik’s first ven¬ 
ture in fiction, it would be exposed to some 
criticism that, as circumstances now stand, 
would be valueless. The writer has long 
ago taken a line of her own, which has 
found a certain degree of favour among 
readers; and the question whether it is the 


best that could have been chosen is no 
longer open to discussion. Miss Craik’s 
merits are, in the first place, a marvellous 
directness and simplicity of style; and, 
secondly, a singular aptitude for study of 
character. Her chief fault is a tendency to 
dwell too long and too elaborately over her 
portraits. Patience Holt has some decidedly 
good points. The father of Patience, a 
Quaker by birth, is a man of eminent worth 
and respectability, with a mind cast in the 
narrowest and most conventional of moulds, 
to whom the possession of a daughter 
exhibiting a number of fantastic and even 
impish elements in her character is humor¬ 
ously described as being the source of con¬ 
tinual shocks almost amounting to horror. 
When Patience has developed into an 
imaginative and highly strung, but rather 
petulant, young woman, the family make 
the acquaintance of a charming old country 
gentleman named Wharton, whose only son 
Ralph is a young man of imperfect educa¬ 
tion and hopolossly boorish manners. Much 
crodit must be givon to the writer for the 
aptness with which these characters are 
sketched ; at the same time it is possible to 
have too much of a good thing. The same 
situations recur with wearisome frequency ; 
and after Patience has for about the 
twentieth timo exhibited her skill in snub¬ 
bing and mortifying the loutish croaturo 
who is first her lover and afterwards her 
husband, the most devoted admirer of Miss 
Craik’s writings will hardly be able to deny 
that things get a trifle monotonous. It is 
scarcely necessary to remark that the tale 
will be more enjoyed by women than by 
men; being, in fact, constructed on lines 
which have become exceedingly popular of 
late among lady novelists. The weak- 
minded, or immoral, or stupid hero, whose 
business it is to serve as a foil for tho 
superior virtue or intelligence of the girl 
who marries him, has become quite a common 
feature in latter-day fiction, though we do 
not remember to have anywhere encountered 
such a specimen of unqualified stupidity and 
ignorance as tho creature who finally be¬ 
comes Patience Holt’s husband. 

Only a small portion of Miss Wentworth’s 
Idea is occupied with the actual idea enter¬ 
tained by Miss Wentworth herself, which is 
the familiar one—in novels—of devoting 
lifo and fortune to the service of humanity 
and religion, under the guidance, in this 
case, of that popular preacher and eminent 
Christian Socialist, the Hon. and Rev. 
Ernest Compton, founder of the guild of 
S. Francis. Tho bulk of the narrative has 
reference to Miss Wentworth’s niece, Sylvia, 
who creates a tremendous lluttor in the 
family circle by insisting on falling in love 
with Sir Harry Brewster, whose wife has 
lately divorced him under circumstances 
exceptionally nauseous and disreputable. 
The book may be briefly described as a 
society novel, of the kind which, in regard to 
scene, fluctuates between Mayfair, country 
mansions, and Monte Carlo, as, in style, 
epigrammatic and mildly cynical, and as 
plentifully stocked with the badinage of 
the clubs and gossip of the boudoir. Mr. 
Norris is well enough provided with the 
qualities requisite for writing of this kind. 
He is scarcely ever either deep or pathetic; 
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but ho can draw sharply defined characters, 
and can enliven his writing with plenty of 
good-humoured satire. And it may be 
added that his book is throughout un¬ 
exceptionable in tone—not a compliment 
which can often be paid to fiction of this 
class. 

Amethyst is also a society novel, at least 
in so far as no characters in its pages are 
below the rank of “ county people ” ; and if 
an impoverished family does figure pro¬ 
minently throughout, it is at all events a 
titled one. However, the writer can tell a 
story well; and her descriptions, if trans¬ 
ferred to middle-class life, would be quite 
as interesting. Amothyst is the daughter 
of Lord Haredalo, who has made ducks and 
drakes of the family property and reduced 
his wife and daughters to a state of gentea 
beggary, involving the usual embarrass¬ 
ments and humiliating shifts. Some rather 
realistic descriptions of the ways and doings 
of fast society might perhaps with advai- 
tago have been omitted; but tho tale lus 
many compensating merits. The strugg’es 
of Amethyst and her sister Una towards a 
higher life amid a multitude of grosser 
temptations are told with a high degree of 
nervous power, and remarkable tomperite- 
ness as regards expression of religious 
views. Amethyst’s four proposals, and two 
love affairs in which Una is the principal 
figure, contribute sufficiency of the romantic 
eloment; while the intrepid cheerfulness 
and ingenious candour of Lady Haredale in 
her struggle to maintain decent appear¬ 
ances are an amusing feature throughout. 
The end of tho book is in many respects 
deeply pathetic. 

Those who are familiar with Mr. Grant 
Allen’s writings can hardly fail to have 
noticed the versatility of his genius. It. 
was but the other day that we saw him 
successful in fiction of an essentially super¬ 
ficial and popular type; he can delight us 
when he chooses with highly finished cha¬ 
racter studies and descriptive matter of rare 
excellence ; and now we find him taking for 
his subject a psychological problem and 
dealing with it in a manner which, if not 
exactly perfect as an artistic effort, is at 
all events precisely in keeping with the 
general tenor of the series to which it is a 
contribution. Whether the sight of a 
father lying dead before her eyes, shot 
through the heart, could possibly deprive a 
woman of all memory of past events and 
leave her mind a complete blank, except for 
the ever-present image of the dead man 
lying before her and the supposed murderer 
escaping through the window, is a problem 
which need scarcely bo discussed. It is the 
starting-point of the present novel; and the 
successive developments, which culminate 
in the patient’s mental restoration, together 
with her discovery of the real circumstances 
of the murder, are related with consider¬ 
able ingenuity. At the same time, although 
the interest is sustained throughout, the 
book leaves something to bo desired in 
respect of treatment. Mr. Allen is adopt¬ 
ing the style which was handled so success¬ 
fully by Wilkie Collins, and ho must submit 
to a comparison with the latter. The plot 
is exactly of the sort that Wilkie Collins 
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■would have delighted in ; hut he would 
have described to us much more fully and 
completely than Mr. Allen has done the 
mechanism of the automatic photographing 
apparatus which recorded the various stages 
of the murder. Nor, however great the 
necessity for mystification might have been, 
would he have resorted to such a burlesque 
device as the incident of an elderly lady 
scrambling over a garden wall, with brokon 
bottle-glass stuck along the top, in order 
that the scratches on her hands might direct 
suspicion of the murder towards her. 

In The Redemption of Edward Slrahan we 
have a book of more than ordinary merit 
dealing with the social question. The 
writer’s previous efforts seem to have been 
chiefly in the direction of essay writing, and 
the hand of the essayist is discernible 
throughout the present work; nevertheless, 
the personal element claims a fair sharo of 
interest. Starting in life in the humble 
capacity of grocor’s assistant in a country 
town, where the monotony of existence gives 
his better nature no scope for action, 
Edward Strahan finds his way to London, 
whero his character, impressionable and 
impulsive, but capable of groat intensity, 
finds at last its truest expression in a life of 
devotion to humanity. The influences that 
affect his career—especially the influences 
exercised by women—are described with 
skill. The writer treats familiar topics with 
lively freshness; and his book is thoughtful 
and stimulating throughout, even though, as 
is inevitable, the problem is almost as far 
from being solved at the end as at the 
beginning. Many of the other characters in 
the book aro creditably executed, especially 
Mary Messenger, who finally becomes 
Strahan’s wife, and Alice Tight, an “ intel¬ 
lectual Ishmaelito,” of whose subsequent 
history one would have liked to hear a little 
more than the author has told us. 

“A Yankee yarn ” is perhaps as suitable 
a phrase as any for describing Mr. Her¬ 
man’s book. Two murderous ruffians pro¬ 
specting for gold in the Rocky Mountains, a 
backwoods beauty, daughter of the elder 
ruffian, and an English Earl—at least he 
becomes an Earl before the end of the story 
—appear in the opening scene. Lucy (the 
beauty), falling in love with the Earl at 
sight, saves him from being murdered at 
the hands of her father, whom, together 
with his villainous partner, she abjures, and 
forthwith engages herself as nurse to the 
Earl, whose injuries have resulted in total 
loss of memory. Several years afterwards 
the ruffians, having amassed fabulous quan¬ 
tities of gold, appear in London and become 
the lions of the season. The Earl also 
appears, and puts up with Lucy at Claridge’s 
Hotel. They have been living together 
now for somo years; but as it is explained 
that they are only living as brother and 
sister, the circumstance seems to have pro¬ 
voked little or no remark. The ruffians 
plot to blow up the Earl, and for this pur¬ 
pose construct a tunnel under his residence, 
but are unfortunately blown up themselves. 
Then the Earl, having recovered his memory, 
marries Lucy, and the yam is complete. It 
is entitled Scarlet Fortune, but no particular 
reason seems to exist for the name, and 
any other would have done as well. 


Mr. Havell need scarcely have been at 
the trouble to prefaco his book with an 
elaborate apology for sending it forth upon 
the world. A Great Gulf Fixed is neither 
better nor worse than the average run of 
shockers, and the fact that its aim is to 
expose the iniquity of sending rotten ships 
to sea is no particular objection to it. The 
most distinctive feature of the story is its 
extreme brevity, which excludes it from any 
claim to an oxtended notice. 

Joiln Barrow Allen. 


CURRENT LITERA TV RE. 

The Little Manx Nation. By Hall Caine. 
(Heinemann.) The contents of this pleasant 
little volume consist of the three lectures de¬ 
livered by Mr. Hall Caine at the Royal Institu¬ 
tion in the spring of th» present year. It has 
been so often remarked that success upon the 
platform is incompatible with success in the 
study—that tho speech, address, or lecture 
which is admirable when delivered cannot 
possibly be admirable when read—that people 
in general have lazily accepted the repeated 
criticism without caring to ask whether it has 
any justification in common experience. As a 
matter of fact such justification is altogether 
wanting. Even such entirely extemporaneous 
utterances as the speeches of Mr. Gladstone, 
the sermons of Mr. Spurgeon, and the lectures 
of the late George Dawson, make admirable 
literature of its kind ; while the platform dis¬ 
courses of Carlyle, Emerson, and Thackeray, 
which were written to be heard, are not one 
whit inferior to their other work which was 
written to be read. Mr. Hall Caine’s talks 
about the scenery, the history, tho celebrities, 
and the superstitions of his “ tight little island ” 
must have been very pleasant to listen to, but they 
will hardly be found less pleasant by those 
who make their acquaintance for the first time 
in these pages. Here and there the rhetoric 
may be a little too garish for tho fierce light 
that beats upon type. Had Mr. Hall Caine 
been writing for the printer simply, he would 
probably have toned down the exuberantpassage 
in which he thanks God that he did not witness 
the triumphal return of tho Duke of Athol to 
the island he had misgoverned, because, had he 
been alive to see it he would have “ shrieked 
with laughter ”; nor would he have indulged in 
that very Tupperian contribution to proverbial 
philosophy, “ a woman’s good name is the sil¬ 
ver thread that runs through the pearl chain of 
her virtues.” Such things as these are, how¬ 
ever, of infrequent occurrence ; and it is pro¬ 
bable that on the whole the book would have 
gained little and lost much had Mr. Caine gone 
over its pages with the revising pen in hand 
and tho image of the critical purist in his 
mind’s eye. If we are to accept Sydney Smith’s 
dictum that all styles are good except the tire¬ 
some, we must pronounce the style of The Little 
Manx Nation to be very good indeed, for tire¬ 
someness is a vice into which the writer never 
deviates. The three lectures deal nominally with 
the stories of the Manx kings, the Manx bishops, 
and the Manx people; but without any appear¬ 
ance of irrelevanco Mr. Hall Caine manages to 
range under one or other of his three heads 
every characteristic item of information likely 
to interest an alien audience. And such items 
are numerous; for the little island nation has 
an individuality of its own which lends itself 
very readily to literary treatment, especially to 
the treatment of one who has mastered the great 
art of telling a story. Of course Manxmen have 
much in common with other Celtic races, but 
they have various picturesque customs which 
are all their own. One of them, now a thing 
of tho past,was specially curious. 


“ When a man died intestate, leaving no record 
of his debts, a creditor might establish a claim by 
going with the bishop to the grave of tho dead man 
at midnight, stretching himself on it with face to- 
heaven and a Bible on his breast, and then saying 
solemnly, ‘ I swear that So-and-so, who lies buried 
here, died in my debt by so much.’ After that 
the debt was allowed. 

Mr. Caine has some capital stories of the old 
wrecking and smuggling days, and not a few 
really fine descriptive passages, notably a very 
vivid and beautiful sketch of a night -with tho 
herring fishers, which is quite equal to the best 
things of its kind in The Deemster or The Bond- 
man. Tho preparation of these lectures was a 
happy thought, and their publication was 
another; for the book will not only interest its 
readers, but will tempt many of them to explore 
for thomselves some of tho loveliest spots to be 
found in British isles. Those who know Manx- 
land know that Mr. Hall Caine's enthusiam is 
not without abundant justification. 

Sports and Pastimes of Scotland, Historically 
Illustrated. By R. S. Fittis. (Alexander 
Gardner.) This is the kind of book which 
demands a lifetime of labour. To bring 
togother in chronological arrangement an 
exhaustive list of notices of national sports, to 
trace each game or sport to its origin, com¬ 
paring it with other popidar sports, and 
clearing away the clouds of folk-lore and 
legend which, among such a people as the 
Scotch, surround it, were a Herculean feat. 
Strutt has performed it fairly well for England; 
but Mr. Fittis, following confessedly in his 
steps, has put together a good deal of compila¬ 
tion and much miscellaneous learning in these 
essays, while the conviction remains with the 
reader that a good deal more remains to be said 
by some painstaking antiquary on the sports and 
pastimes of Scotland. Some of the matter 
which Mr. Fittis has collected has already seen 
tho light, and is of such a miscellaneous nature 
that it resembles Jock Hornor’s pie. It is 
pleasant to pick out a plum here and there, 
but the result is by no means satisfactory when 
the book is viewed as a history of sport. There 
is too much natural history in the author’s 
chapters on wolves, wild cattle, and deer. Mr. 
Harting has made the history of our extinct 
quadrupeds his own. Wild sports proper, the 
chnse and capture of wild animals, should 
have been discriminated frbm such merely con¬ 
ventional sports as golf and curling. There was 
no need in treating of racing as a Scotch sport 
to begin with the Olympic games and Hiero of 
Syracuse. On the other hand, Scotch sports 
par excellence —archery, the Highland games, 
and, of course, golf—are carefully handled. 
These chapters will please votaries of amuse¬ 
ments never more popular, perhaps, than at 
present; and the book, so far as it goes, is a 
ploasant addition to tho class of lounging 
literature so well represented in all Scotch 
country houses. Mr. Fittis ascribes tho fabu¬ 
lous waterbulls, kelpies, and the “ famh,” 
mysterious quadrupeds which terrify the super¬ 
stitious, to the wild cattle and wolves which 
once were common in Scotland. It is a mar¬ 
vellous argument for tho existence, scarcely in 
prehistoric days, of the reindeer in Britain to 
say “it should be remembered that the rein¬ 
deer moss is still common in Scotland.” That 
grouse disease existed so early as US 17 will be 
a surprise to many sportsmen, and yet Mr. 
Fittis establishes it. Scotch housewives will 
be glad to know how to preserve their fowls 
from foxes, and he extracts a memorable recipe 
for this purpose from Hector Boece. Anti¬ 
quaries may care to remember that a duel 
once took place in the Meadows at Edinburgh 
between two archers, who shot at each other 
with the long bow so lately as 1791. It was 
remarked that the general adoption of the bow 
as a weapon for duellists would probably injure 
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the seconds as much, if not more, than the 
principals. A good many scraps of curious 
learning of this kind may be found in Mr. 
Fittis’s pages. We notice that in his essay on 
curling he does not attempt to trace the origin 
of the fare traditionally eaten at dinner after a 
curling match—boiled beef and greens. He 
asserts, too, that cricket was known on the 
North Inch, Perth, so early as 1812. We can 
testify that the game was somewhat unfamiliar 
there even in 184,1. 

“The all England Series.”— Hidin'/, and 
Ridiny for Ladies. By W. Kerr. (Bell.) This is 
the best practical treatise on the subject we have 
come across, the author, Capt. Kerr, having 
thorough experience of horses in all parts of 
the world. He is wonderfully free from any 
prejudice; and though riding can never be 
taught in print, there are hints in the chapter 
on teaching the young rider which everyone 
who wishes to bring up his children in the right 
way as horsemen and horsewomen will find 
invaluable. On the subject of Biding for 
Ladies, Capt. Kerr is equally at home, and his 
readers will find every usefxd instruction down 
to the minutiae of the best dress and saddlery. 
His freedom from prejudice is shown by his 
standing out for the recent craze that a woman 
should adopt the man’s seat, though he 
admits that the seat on the side saddle with 
a third crutch is the most secure. A sketch of 
a man riding out a buck-jumper on a side 
saddle, described as the last resource, cuts away 
the only argument that can be brought forward 
for a needless change, by showing that none is 
wanted. These little books — for they are 
issued in two separate volumes—are a marvel of 
cheapness ; and the illustrations are as spirited 
and correct as the letter press. 

Life in the Royal Navy. By a Banker. (Ports¬ 
mouth : Chamberlain.) Among the many 
books to which the Naval Exhibition has given 
rise, we are disposed to give a high place to 
this modest shillingsworth. Forecasts of the 
sea-fights of the future fail to attract us, how¬ 
ever vividly described; though, like Bobert 
Browning, we yield to none in veneration for 
the slightest relic of the hero of Trafalgar. 
But here we have a book which could not have 
been written in the time of Nelson. Conceive 
the boatswain or gunner whom Marryat has 
immortalised sitting down to impress sailors by 
means of his pen! Yet this is what a warrant 
officer of the present day has here boldly at¬ 
tempted to do, and with no small measure of suc¬ 
cess. Thenameof “ranker,” toourmind, rather 
suggests the sister service; and even there it 
implies the obtaining of a commission, not a 
warrant. But this apart, none who reads can 
doubt the genuineness of this artless narrative, 
which tells how a country lad rose to warrant 
rank at the age of twenty-six, after eleven 
years’ service. No doubt, the rapidity of his 
promotion was somewhat exceptional, but only 
because of his own exceptional steadiness and in¬ 
telligence. He was certainly no prig, and he 
thoroughly enjoyed the vicissitudes of service 
on nearly every foreign station except the 
dreaded West Coast of Africa. His book may be 
strongly recommended for village libraries, and 
as a present for adventurous boys. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. William Morris’s press has finished one- 
third of liis very handsome reprint of Caxton’s 
Gulden Leyend. The transcript of the original 
copy in the Cambridge University Library was 
made by Mr. F. 8. Ellis and his daughter 
Phillis, and is just completed. Mr. Morris has 
designed a charming border for the first page 
of the book, and beautiful capitals all through, 
which have been cut by Mr. H. H. Hooper. 


The sheets are a pleasure to look at and handle. 
The hand-made paper is from Kent, and is 
made by an old apprentice of the Balstons at 
their Whatman factory. 

Mr. Morris’s next Caxton reprint will be 
the Real yell of the llistoryes of Troye (1472), the 
first English book printed in England ; and the 
poet has already planned work to last his press 
for many years to come. 

An early publication will be an edition of 
Chaucer in a double-column folio and a new 
black-letter type designed by Mr. William 
Morris, and already complete, which those who 
have seen it consider a great success. The 
text of each poem will be taken from its best 
MS.—the Canterbury Tales of course from the 
Ellesmere—with only such alterations as sense 
and metre make imperative. We earnestly hope 
that Mr. Morris will confine the volume to 
Chaucer’s genuine works, and put such of the 
spurious poems attributed to Chaucer as he 
thinks are true poetry into a separate volume. 
He, above all men, should not adulterate his 
Chaucer, even by an Appendix of later and 
inferior work. 

Mr. John Murray announces an illustrated 
volume, by Mr. H. Villiers-Stuart, of Dromana, 
entitled Jamaica Revisited, to which are added 
Personal Adventures in the Equatorial forests 
North of the Amazon, and in other little-known 
regions of South America, as also in the wilds 
of Florida. 

Messrs. Pekcival & Co. have in the press 
a new work, in two volumes, by Miss M. 
Betbam-Edwards, editor of Arthur Young's 
“ Tour in France,” which will be entitled 
A Survey of France One Hundred Years after 
the Revolution. 

M. Waddinoton, in forwarding to Miss 
Betbam-Edwards the brevet of Officier de 
l’lnstruction Publique de France, expressed in 
graceful terms the pleasure this acknowledg¬ 
ment of her literary services had afforded him. 
Lord Lytton, Her Majesty’s ambassador at 
Paris, has also written to the author of The 
Roof of Fra nee, warmly congratulating her upon 
the great honour she has lately received at the 
hands of the French Government. 

We are informed that the German Emperor 
has expressed himself deeply interested in 
Lieut. John Bigelow’s book on The Principles 
of Strateyy. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin is about to publish a 
History of Playing Cards, by Mr. John King 
Bennsslaer, who calls it “ The Devil’s Picture 
Book.” This work is based upon much research, 
and will be profusely illustrated. 

The first eight volumes issued by the Bail- 
way and General Automatic Library, Limited, 
will be published early next week by Messrs. 
Eden, Bemington, A Co. for the trade. Among 
the authors are the Duke of Argyll, the Mar¬ 
quis of Lome, Miss Florence Warden, Mr. 
Clement Scott, and Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. 

Messrs. Eden, Bemington & Co. will issue 
in a few days a novel, entitled Priests and 
People, by a well-known author, treating of 
Irish life and character, and describing the 
social conditions of Ireland at the present day; 
also a novel, by Miss Annabel Gray, entitled 
Thronyh Rifted (.'lauds. 

Messrs. Dio by, Long & Co. have ready for 
immediate publication a romance by Mr. Hume 
Nisbet, entitled The Jolly Royer, a Tale of 
Sea Heroes and Pirates, illustrated by the 
author. 

An illustrated novel by Mr. Cuthbert Bigby, 
entitled From Midsummer to Martinmas, will 
be published by Mr. George Allen about the 
middle of November. 


Miss Mary' C. Bowsell’s volume of stories, 
entitled Pctranvlla —which has previously been 
announced — will be published by Messrs. 
Skeifington & Son. A play dramatised from 
the principal story by Mr. Edwin Gilbert was 
produced last August at Ladbroke Hall. 

A CyrlojHiedia of Nature Teachinys, consist¬ 
ing of classified extracts from the best writers 
and speakers, illustrative of religious, moral, 
and social truths from Nature, is announced 
for early publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. The 
work wiU have an introduction by the Bev. 
Dr. Hugh Macmillan, the author of “Bible 
Teachings in Nature.” 

We understand that the publishing house of 
Messrs. Griffith, Farrau, Okeden, A Welsh has 
been converted into a limited company, and 
that the style of the firm will in future be 
Griffith, Farran, A Co., Limited. The whole 
of the issued share capital has been taken up by 
the existing members of the firm, Messrs. 
Okeden and Welsh, who have been joined by 
Mr. W. Moxon Browne on the board of direction 
of the new company. This change has been 
made consequent upon rearrangements in 
connexion with the estate of the late Mr. 
Bobert Farran. 

The English Goethe Society is awaking, it 
seems, from a period of somewhat painful 
stagnation. It held a meeting lately at the 
residence of its vice-president, Dr. Garnett, at 
the British Museum, where papers were read 
on the i>oet Bosegarten by Dr. Lange (original 
letters of Goethe to him and to his family being 
exhibited), and on Goethe’s connexion with 
Jena by Mrs. Coupland ; the proceedings were 
interspersed with music, vocal and instru¬ 
mental. The next meeting is to take place on 
Monday, October 20, at the rooms of the Boyal 
Society of British Artists, Suffolk-street, when 
a paper will be read by Mr. B. G. Alford on 
“ English Critics of Goethe.” The scope of 
the society has been enlarged, so that, while 
always keeping Goethe as the central figure, 
the attention of the members may be directed 
also to other fields of German literature, art, 
and science. An efficient executive committee 
has been formed, and many new members have 
joined. Dr. Eugene Oswald, 16, St. Mark’s- 
creseent, N.W., is the new secretary. 

TnE Browning Society commences its new 
session on Thursday next, October 29, when 
Prof. Hall Griffin will exhibit, by means of 
the magic lantern, a series of views in Italy, 
illustrating The Riny and the Book, and other 
of Browning’s poems. The meeting will bo 
held at University College, Gower-street, at 
8 p.in. 

Messrs. Sotheiiy will open their season 
next Wednesday with the sale of the library of 
Mr. C. II. Cooper, town clerk of Cambridge, 
well known as the author of Athrnae t'antah- 
riyienses. The collection is of a miscellaneous 
character, consisting mainly of local histories, 
antiquarian works, and serial publications. But 
it also includes several first editions of Dickens, 
in the original covers, unbound ; and a copy of 
Carlyle’s Oliver ('romwiil, together with eight 
autograph letters from the author. 

Beaders of Hatch’s Hibbert Lectures and 
Wright’s Lectures on Semitic Comparative 
Grammar will be glad to know of the hearty 
recognition given to them by A. Midler and 
Sehiirer respectively in the 2'heoloyische Lilt ra- 
turzeitnny for October 17. Of the former work 
Prof. Sehiirer says: “ What the author offers us is 
not mere pale theories; everywhere ho has at 
his disposal concrete views of things, arising 
out of the most comprehensive knowledge of 
details in both departments of history—that of 
the Greek ideas and that of the Christian 
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With reference fo tho obituary notice of the 
Rev. Percy Myles, in the Academy of last week, 
we are asked to state that a committee has been 
formed to raise a memorial fund on behalf of 
his widow. Contributions may be sent to the 
Rev. Prof. G. Henslow, Drayton House, Ealing. 


FOII TIICOMING MA QA ZINE, S. 

The first chapters of “ The Naulahka,” as has 
already been announced, will appear in the 
November < 'enlury. The story would seem to 
be one of a woman’s mission running contrary 
to her affections. It begins in a typical pioneer 
town of the United States of America—“ Topaz” 
to wit—but 'will speedily be brought into 
“ Rbatore, in the province of Gokral Seetarun, 
Rajputaua, India.” The hero’s description 
characterises it as “a land on the nether brim 
of the world, named out of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ and probably populated out of them.” 
Mr. Wolcott Balestier, the coadjutor of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, is an American resident in 
Ijondon ; hence “ The Naidahka ” is a story of 
"West as well as East. A piece of his called 
“ A Spring Romance ” appeared in the Century 
a short while since. 

Among the other contents of the new volume 
of the Century will be—an illustrated Life of 
Christopher Columbus, specially written by 
Honor Castelar; two papers on “ The Fall of 
the Paris Commune,” by Mr. Archibald Forbes; 
an account of the life, thoughts, customs, &c., 
of the Red Indians, from their own point of 
view, by Miss Alice M. Fletcher, of tho Pea¬ 
body Museum, who has lived among them for 
a long course of years: and a series of bio¬ 
graphical articles by and about famous musical 
composers. 

A new volumo of the Magazine </ Art will 
be begun with tho November number. The 
frontispiece will consist of a picture in colours 
(“A Breezy Day,” by Mr. H. Detmold), 
forming the first of a series which will appear 
at intervals in the magazine. This number will 
also contain the first instalment of “Our Illus¬ 
trated Note-Book,” in which the latest art 
movements of the day, pietorical, architectural, 
sculptural, &c., will be kept up to date by 
pictorial as well as descriptive illustration; 
also the following Mr. Dickes’s “ Mystery of 
Holbein's Ambassadors, a Solution”; “Whore 
to draw the Line, a Word to Students,” by Mr. 
Thomas Woolner; an article by Mr. Shaw 
Sparrow on Mr. Alexander Henderson’s Collec¬ 
tion of Pictures, with six illustrations; “ Poli¬ 
tical Cartoons,” by Mr. Linley Samboume; and 
an in memoriam article on the late Richard 
Redgrave, by Mr. F. G. Stephens. 

The November number of the Leisure Hour, 
■which commences a new volume, will contain 
tho opening chapters of a serial story by Miss 
Elsa D’Esterre Keeling, entitled “The Lin¬ 
dens.” Among the other contents will be— 
“ The Romance of Ancient Literature,” by Mr. 
W. Flinders Petrie, with illustrations; “The 
Land of the Corsairs,” by Mr. Stanley J. Wey- 
man ; and “The Horse World of London,” by 
Mr. W. J. Gordon, illustrated by Mr. A. C. 
Corbould. 

The Christmas number of Good Words —to be 
published with the November magazines—will 
consist of a story by Mr. A. Conan Doyle, 
entitled “Beyond the City: an Idyll of the 
Suburbs,” with illustrations by Mr. Paul 
Hardy. 

The forthcoming numbered Literary Opinion 
•will contain a special article on the literature 
of the Morte Darthur, by Sir Edward Straehey, 
and also a signed article by the Bishop of 
Deny. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Dr. Liddell has announced his intention of 
resigning the Deanery of Christ Church after 
the end of the present term. 

The Grace appointing a syndicate “ to con¬ 
sider whether it be expedient to allow alterna¬ 
tives, and if so, what alternatives, for one of 
the two classical languages in the Previous 
Examination, whether to all students or to any 
classes of students other than those already 
exempted ”—in plain words, for the abolition 
of compulsory Greek—will be offered to the 
Senate at a special meeting of Congregation at 
Cambridge on Thursday next, October 29. 

Meanwhile, tho supporters of Greek have 
not boon idle. In addition tc an eloquent essay 
from Mr. J. K. Stephen, under the characteristic 
title The Living Languages (Macmillan & Bowes), 
a committee appointed last August at a meeting 
of resident graduates have issued an appeal to 
non-resident members of the Senate, “ to come 
up to Cambridge and record their votes against 
the Grace in numbers which may not only 
secure its rejection now, but save the University 
from similar proposals for many years to come.” 
Among the names on this committee, we notice 
three which also appear in the proposed syndi¬ 
cate, which at least proves thqt there is no 
desire to prevent fair discussion, if only tho 
syndicate is allowed to come into being. 

Mr. F. Darwin, reader in botany at Cam¬ 
bridge, has been compelled to apply for leave 
of absence during the winter, on the ground of 
his wife’s health. It is proposed that Mr. 
Harold Wager, of the Yorkshire College, 
Leeds, should be appointed his deputy. 

Mr. F. Y. Edgeworth, the new Drummond 
professor of political economy at Oxford, was 
to deliver his inaugural lecture on Friday, 
October 23. 

Messrs. Deighton, Bell, & Co., of Cam¬ 
bridge, and Messrs. George Bell & Sons, of 
London, will shortly publish a work on the 
history and contents of the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, by the Rev. Dr. Sinker, 
the librarian. The book will contain various 
illustrations and facsimiles from MSS.; and a 
few copies printed on hand-made paper will bo 
offered to subscribers before publication. 

Mr. Adam’s treatise on The Number of Plato; 
its Solution and Significance, will shortly be 
published by the Cambridge University Press. 
The author claims to have for the first time 
completely solved the Nuptial Number, and to 
have shown its extreme importance for the 
understanding of the Platonic philosophy. 

The Rev. Dr. W. Sanday, Dean Ireland’s 
professor of the exegesis of Holy Scripture at 
Oxford, is delivering a course of six public 
lectures on “ The Johannean Question.” 

Mr. J. H. Middleton, the Slade professor 
of fine art at Cambridge, announces a special 
course of four lectures on “Michael Angelo,” 
in addition to his regular lectures on classical 
archaeology. 

Dr. E. B. Tyi.or, reader in anthropology at 
Oxford, is lecturing this term upon “The 
Origin and Development of Language and 
Writing.” 

Magdalen College, Oxford, has promul¬ 
gated a scheme for founding senior demyships, 
of the value of £100, tenable for four years, 
and to be awarded to graduates without 
examination. 

The new engineering laboratory at Cam¬ 
bridge has been opened this term, under the 
charge of Prof. Ewing. Two courses of labora¬ 
tory demonstrations are being given—in applied 
mechanics, and in applied electricity, besides 
instruction in workshop practice. 


Mansfield College, at Oxford, now con¬ 
tains 3G students, of whom 29 are theological, 
while 7 are following the ordinary Arts course. 
One of the lecturers has lately been elected 
to an open fellowship in theology at Merton 
College. In this connexion, we may mention 
that one of the two new fellows at Corpus 
happens to be a Roman Catholic. 

According to the list of freshmen published 
in the Oxford Magazine, Christ Church and 
New College stand first, each with 58, closely 
followed by Keble with 53; then come Balliol 
(43), Trinity (41), Magdalen (35), St. John’s 
(34), Exeter (33), Queen’s (30), and Brasenose 
(29). Non-collegiato students are apparently 
omitted; but of the halls we may mention that 
St. Edmund has 9 freshmen and St. Mary 5. 

Mrs. Tirard is about to give a course of six 
lectures at 13, Kensington - square (King’s 
College Department for Ladies), on “ The 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyp¬ 
tians,” followed by demonstrations at the 
British Museum. The introductory lecture will 
be given on Wednesday next, October 28, at 
3 p.m. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

autumn’s tale. 

Tell us your grievance, meek autumnal Day, 

That breathed erewhile the scentful, bloomy air ! 
Doth not the Summer still beside you stay, 

To nurse you with a sister’s homely care V 
If sunshine pour on you a faiuter smile 
A sky fills up ycur empty boughs in masses; 
is it to further bronze the verdurous pile 
And scatter new death-tokens as it passes ? 

The lingering Summer that, with childlike daring, 
Returns to play, the insidious poison breathes, 
Unconsciously the day of danger sharing, 

The leaves wind-tossed in mortuary wreaths ! 

No is your tale but little given to cheer— 

Memorial of another dying year. 

Thos. Gordon Hake. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The most important paper in the Anliguary 
is one by the late Mr. Lines on ancient remains 
in the neighbourhood of Contway. Probably 
it did not receive the last corrections of its 
learned author, but as we have it, it is of con¬ 
siderable value for the student of Celtic history. 
The Rev. Dr. Charles Cox has contributed a 
series of notes on the visit of the Royal 
Archaeological Institute to Edinburgh. Much 
that he tells has already appeared elsewhere, 
but it is useful to have these things in a 
permanent form, and described by one who 
knows their relative importance. Tho heraldic 
exhibition was by far the most important dis¬ 
play which the meeting brought forth. English 
antiquaries are commonly by no means learned 
in the heraldic antiquities of the sister kingdom. 
English heraldry is of home growth, though of 
course much influenced by the heraldry of 
Flanders, Italy, and France, and to a less 
degree by that of the Empire. The heraldry of 
Scotland was mainly a daughter of France. 
Sir Walter Scott does not seem to have realised 
this, and made errors in consequence. The 
Rev. J. Brownhill’s notice of John do Athona, 
a canon of Lincoln, and an old English canonist, 
is important as drawing attention to an English 
man of letters of whom most of us have never 
heard. If we put aside the chroniclers, a dark 
night of forgetfulness has settled down on 
nearly every English -writer of the middle ages 
who had not the good fortune to say his say in 
the vulgar tongue. We are grateful to anyone 
who will revive the memories of our forgotten 
worthies, even when they wrote in what was 
then the universal language of Western 
Christendom- “ M r - R> C. Hope continues his 
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useful annotated catalogue of Holy Wells; and 
Mr. Ward his interesting notes on Local 
Museums—dealing on this occasion with Lich¬ 
field, where the collections seem to suffer from 
faulty arrangement. 

There is nothing particularly to note in the 
October number of the Journal of the Ex Lihris 
Society (A. A C. Black), beyond the fact that 
seventy new members have already been attracted 
to the society by its publication. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Dm finin'., Ami'di'o. Journal d'un nou»-!>fllcier, 1870. Paris: 
Hachette. Sir. 60 c. 

Gkaxu-Cartkrkt, J. Richard Wagner en caricatures. 

Paris: larousse. 3fr. ftoc. , . . 

Gm.iiP.sKiAV, O. H- La Transoaucasie et la jH-nmsmle 
cl’ Vpclu-ron. Paris : Hachotte. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Lockroy, E. M. <1o Moltke, ses M.moires et la Guerre 
future. Paris: Dentu. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Steffens, G. Rotrou-Studien. I. Jean de Rotrou ala 
Nachahmer I/ope de Vela’s. Oppeln : Franck. 3 M. 


HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 

Carre, H. La France souh Louis XV. (1723—1774). Paris: 

May & Motteroz. 4 fr. _ , . 

Fmnoit. 8. Parlaraentswissenpchaft. II. Die Partei- 
Taktik. Berlin : Puttkammer. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

Flp.rs, le Marquis de. Le Roi Louis-Pbilipjie. Vie anec- 
dotique, 1773-IS50. Paris: Dentu. 10 fr. 

Hoksh;, F. 24 Stunden Moltkescher Stmtepre, entwickelt u. 
erliiutert an den Sehlaehten v. Gravelotte u. St. Privut 
am 18. Aug. 1S70. Merlin : Luckhardt. 7 M. 50 Pf. 
LiiiP.n, F. v. Kulturgesidiichte der Deutaohen lm Mittel- 
alter. 1. Bd. Miinchm: Mehrlich. 10 M. 

Marmot, Memoirea du General de. T. III. Pans : Plon. 
7 fr 50 c. 

PiCHT.KR, F. Boleslaw II. v. Polen. Budapest: Kilian. 

2 M. _ 

Piniiaud, L. Tam Fran<;«is en Bussic etlee Russes cn France. 
Paris : Didier. 7 fr. 60 c. 

PaoAL, L. L- Crime et la IVine. Paris : Alcan, in fr. 

8a virus, E. Les deux Hi-vulutions d’Angleterrc (1H03—1H89). 
Paris: May & Motteroz. -1 fr. 

Sf.rvois. G. Etat Hommnire par serial dim documents con- 
servi'-s aux Archives Nationalcs. Paris: Delagrave. 
26 fr. . . 

Stofffi., le Colonel. Guerre de Ct'-sar et d’Arioviste, et 
premieres operations de Cesar en l’an 702. Pans: 
Bouillon. 30 fr. .... 

Wksski.y, C. Studien iib. das Verhiiltnuis d. gneelnsclien 
aim iigyptischen Keeht im iAgldenmche. Leipzig: 
Freytag. 1 M. 40 Pf. 

Zet.i.ru. J. Entwtiens sur l’liistoire iumoyen age. 2<- Tartie. 
T. DE. Paris : Didier. 3 fr. 60 c. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Burs, J. Diatomees. Espc'ces noil wiles marines, fossiles et 
pelaginues. Basel: Georg. 20 fr. 
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COB RESBONDENCE. 

NOTES ON HERO[n]uA3. 
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Textual criticism seems to have a comic side. 
In I. 57 K. gives ras ypa . . x ‘ f P a * ■ , mid does 
not say that any of the letters are doubtful. Mr. 
Micks, in the Classical Review, says : “I have again 
looked at the MS. . . . and road -ret o-irAcIyxF* (pun,” 
and last week Mr. Ueadlatn tells ns that K.’s text 
is the relics of TACnAAPXN— he also reading ns 
Mr. Hicks. If this is so, then my restoration and 


construing of (leupi ire rar ypav i x'ttpaaiv is one of 
the very funniest things I have ever seen. I did 
think (tetjpitvt rar ypavs extremely odd, but the 
restoration as such was not only perfect, it was, 
assuming K.’s correctness, the only possible one : 
while, given the restoration, the construing was 
equally inevitable. And 1 have had no opportunity 
ot seeing the MS. for myself. 

The probabilities iu favour of the TIicks-lleadlam 
reading are enormous ; and then it becomes a ques¬ 
tion whether in the previous line naBdSta n)s pi’aits 
refers to a procession of MisC- or to a sloping street 
in which a temple to her was situated. Hut to 
change it there exists not the smallest reason, 
grammatical or other. 

Permit me these few further “retractations.” 
In commenting on I. 74 1 did not observe (what 
Mr. Richards lias pointed out to me) that ptrpitia it 
is both unmetrical audaiur >li/iili: but my remarks 
arc not affected—read it (or yt) ptTpiaiiri(v). In 
I. HO I now restore not ’Ii-aArnot! x*’, but * Ira \tuov 
(xuaoF t), suggested by Mr. Hicks’s Bra StSaovY 

I find that the continuation of these notes 
requires more time than I can possibly give, so 
this must be my last letter, at any rate for an in¬ 
definite period I propose in it to discuss a few 
more passages in the third poem, and then to give 
expression to certain plain truths which very much 
need to be spoken. 

(12) [If, 10. at SopnaXtSts St vat xa puitpat woXXov 

‘20. (P \7)L<Tl <pu(n)ts TOil T« SlKTVOlt KUPTdl 
21. TTJf \71KudoU T}fXtWP TT]i €Wl TTOPTl XP°°~ 
fifada. 


that universal scasoner to flavour a dish, out 
tumbles a knucklebone). 

And, if anyone who reads these lines will come to 
me iu the Bodleian. I will show him a Greek 
child's slate which exactly answers to the descrip¬ 
tion given by the mother of the naughty boy in 
the text. 

(43) 1 II. 2*2. (ytararat 5* ovS ’ &\cba auXXaB'itv yvStv at 

23. flv pit Tit aurip lumb xtyiiKts Btatrr). 

Ill 23 the MS. has raura (— ravra ); and there i 8 
no need to change this, for the proposition may be 
taken to cover all syllables, as well as the syl¬ 
lable «. 

(44) The mother complains that she has to pay 
for all the tiles broken. 

III. 47. If 7 bp ptPu (<nl T7/t aurotULTit natnjs 
48. tov yiprpuriups tf.ya KoTTaAou TaiTa 
4‘J. aAijfliV Snrrt pr/S’ iSofto KiFijTai. 

The MS. gives KaXrjOtv' and oSovra and they 
should be kept: “For the entire tenement cries 
with one voice, Thix is the irork of Metrotime s hoy 
Kotta/os ; and true work of his it is, so that one's 
mouth is quite shut (lit., so that one doesn’t move 
even a tooth).” 

(45) III. 54. sot5' vnros pi y alptirai 

55. fo«Sf9’ SB' uptts wanyviijv ay tv fir t. 

Mr. Headhunt and Dr. Ellis have anticipated me 
in defending Kr’ Jjput (« fipos on) ; but neither has 
noticed that when this is done ay tvn-rt, which is 
also read by the MS., becomes quite right, for 
fipos can take the subjunctive without Sf. 


So the MS. Tn 19 R. substitutes SopnaSts. One 
would think that the writer of comic choliambics 
for the stage would have allowed himself the same 
liberty as was taken by the writer of comic iambics 
for the stage; but there seems no undoubted 
instance of an anapaest in the second foot in 
llero(n)dus. For IV. 71 can be disposed of by 
cutting oil the last letter of oitrais, and in HI. 7 ai 
atTTpdya\at (despite the possibility of interpolating 
a 7 ’) is rendered suspicious by the hiatus. 

It is noticeable, too, that iu 4*3 the MS. gives 
Sopyaoty, where the longer form would have suited 
the metre equally—and. that three names instead 
of one are given to knucklebones, two by the same 
speaker. And I suggest that in all three places 
one name, SopudSts. was really used. It was a very 
unusual name, for Liddell anil Scott do not know 
it in this sense. Hence in III. 7 atnpaya\at was 
written above it as a gloss, and so got into the 
text, causing an hiatus. After that had happened, 
Ill. 19 was the first appearance of the word : there 
in turn it was glossed, and there, too, the gloss got 
into the text. It was not glossed in III. 113 
because the meaning would be obvious to anyone 
who had already read 19. 

The conjecture AinAPHTEPAI, which seems to 
belong to Messrs. Hicks, Jackson, and Richards 
independently, looks right, whether we road 
St Fa! A with Mr. Hicks, or 5e yt A. with Mr. 
Richards (or St r. A., as I prefer). 

But how did the corruption arise 1 Mr. Hicks 
supposes that the Ai of XmapuTtpai got transposed 
backwards (!) into SopyaXiSts. If he will write out 
the line and try to imagine himself making the 
transposition he will give up that idea. If his 
reading is light, the corruption arose from the 
similarity between AI and AI, which led to the last 
two letters being omitted altogether. If Mr. 
Richards’s reading is right, the same similarity 
caused AI to be miswritten AI, after which naturally 
came chaos, the first hand of the present MS. 
writing Sat, while the corrector inserted if above. 

Do Mr. Hicks and Mr. Richards, however, 
see t.ho right syntax P Each construes A. Tiji 
ATtKoBov. It is most improbable that the compara¬ 
tive should be separated by eight words from the 
genitive it governs, and I take it to refer to the 
SfAros mentioned in the preceding lines. The 
mother says she waxes her son’s slate every month, 
but ho won’t use it, or if lie does use it he doesn’t 
write a bit nicely, but will scrape all the wax away 
((k S'iIa-tjf ihati —so Mr. Richards rightly [MS. 
(iKT-ni] against R. [(vfi]). Then she goes on to say 
that if the slate isn’t shiny the knucklebones are : 
“ But the knucklebones, forsooth, much more 
shiny,” lie (all over the house) in the nozzle of the 
bellows (so that one can’t blow the lire), and in 
the network strainers fixed into the neck of the 
XtikuBos (so that, when you pour some oil out of 


(4(1) III. 56. dAA' it n Btol, AapirptoKt , Ka) (iloti 

vpijftF 

57. diSArji ti A wit v tl St KayaBuv nvptratt, 

58. py (Xaioov aura Mitiporipy (ntvxto • 

But, in 58, the MS. lias avrm, so read amay, which 
is much nearer to it; and, by the way, would ph 
(xatrtTov = ‘‘ nevertheless,” be Greek? 

Messrs. Hicks, Jackson, and Ellis have all 
noticed what escaped me, that (irtvxto is un- 
metrical. Mr. Hicks’s 2veux°io (he accents txtv- 
X<no) is certainly right. 

(47) 111. 59. !(< 1 ypp ovStv pt£ov. 

The MS. has ptoy ( - pt~ov), and the sense is perfect: 
“ If you meet with blessiugs, do not pray for less 
than these for me Metrotime ; for you will have 
not a whit the less for yourself,” i.c., your own 
good luck will not suffer from your wishing me 
good luck. What ran be said of an editor who 
changes ptov to pi(nv f What sense he gets out of 
his own alteration he does not tell us. Yet, 
strange to say, Mr. Hicks accepts it. 

(48) 111. 63. ot/aoitr’ hrapytiTyaiSopKairiv w<u(ttr; 

KorraAor 

04. ACTPABAOKEtCnEP of!a. 

AapuptoKos 

ypbs Si tV xaiarprjF 
65. (y TOUT! irpounVoiiri xoAiriftit tpot- 
rtuv. 

But, in 64, K. gives aarpaBS oKttitrrtp 01 St; and 
Mr. Headlam is beyond question right in taking 
the words as part of Lampriskos’s speech, and 
construing “Aren’t you content to play with dice 
like these (other boys), but . . . ?” The other 
boys are, of course, Euthies, Kokkalos, and I’hillos, 
whom he had called only three or four lines earlier. 

iarpiBS is still unconstrued. It looks to be one 
of those adverbB in -5a which express modes of 
playing games, and might conceivably mean “ like 
lightning,” from the stem of ampiyTu. Mr. 
Hicks ingeniously proposes atnpaBSoa' taintp, 
making the former word a vocative of a supposed 
contracted form of a supposed aorrpaBoSoKos, from 
ampdBv, “a mule’s saddle”: it would then be 
a term of abuse, “ You mule.” The weak point 
of both these suggestions is that they do not 
explain the double accent in the (MS. I suggest 
that the two accents mean that the word is a 
compound of the negative a and the stem »t paB- 
or a word arpdBSa, and that it means some form 
of the game, perhaps one in which the player did 
not turn his hand to til tell the knucklebones on the 
back of it, or better, in which they were tossed so 
as to fall without turning ovor (as Frof. Gardner 
suggests to me). 

The meaning “ play-place” or “ gaming-table” 
for wfi(<rTp 7 |F is probably correct (I had other notions 
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about it); but, if Messrs. Hicks, Jackson, and 
Richards be right in their punctuation of III. 12, 
it is still quite needless to change Aq(tit, which 
would mean simply “leave oil,” i.e., leave off 
gambling, yi pb y can bo construed quite con¬ 
sistently with this—it does not necessarily mean 
“ nevertheless.” 

I have now gone over only two poems and two- 
thirds of another. I have not commented on by any 
means all that needs it, and hope not to be taken 
as approving every alteration mado by R. which 
I have not mentioned. Rut, looking back over 
these four letters, and making full allowance for 
all doubtful and minor points, 1 claim to have 
proved up to the hilt that this “ first recension ” 
is a thoroughly vicious hash of the poet’s text. I 
say, moreover, that it is a grave discredit to the 
state of Greek scholarship in the West that after 
all these centuries it should be possible to issue 
such an edition without the instantaneous protest 
of the learned world. 

No reasonable man would refuse to admit that 
great allowances ought to be made for this “ first 
recension.” No really satisfactory edition was to 
be hoped for until a working text had been pub¬ 
lished, and if the editor of this working text had 
spent an unlimited time over every diiliculty it 
would never have been published at all. But 
what are we to say to the continual inability to 
construe, and the continual adaptation of the text 
to suit that inability i Inability, do I say? Surely 
the editor must have been able to see the sense in 
almost every case if he hud allowed himself a 
minute to think over it, and had not disdained the 
help of Liddell and Scott. Or what are wo to say 
to a case like that of tptAtu at in I. Mi, of which 
the construing is simplicity itself and the sense 
perfect, but which is nevertheless changed to 
<ptAt~t at, apparently because the editor thinks that 
this would be still better r ()r what are we to say 
to the almost total disregard of every rule of sound 
textual emendation Y 

And, still more unfortunately, he does not 
stand alone, or nearly alone, in these methods of 
treating a text. I have suspicions about some 
Latin texts, and some texts in Greek prose, but 
thej r are only suspicions ; what I know is that in 
(i reek verse the number of bad emendations that 
have been put forward in modem times by scholars 
of repute is simply appalling. 

It may be said, “ M ho are you to pass such 
judgments 1” I ought not indeed to be able to 
pass them, for in the last eight years I have read 
no Greek author except a few pages of the A Ikes lit, 
and in the eleven years before that no classical 
Greek author except llomer. But 1 do know my 
own ignorance of Greek, and consequently, when 
I do not understand a passage, assume that it is I 
who am at fault and not the text—until at least I 
have exhausted the apparentpossibilities of rational 
interpretation. And, if a change seems really 
necessary, I believe that the change must be con¬ 
sistent with palaeographical and other probabili¬ 
ties, and that 1 must be able to show how the 
reading supposed to be true came to be corrupted 
into the reading assumed to be false. The class 
of editors whom l have condemned appear to bo 
aware neither of the limitations of their own 
knowledge nor of the fact that the principles of 
sound textual emendation (so far as the nature of 
the case will admit—and it admits a great deal) 
should be those of an exact science. Happily, 
they seldom convince even each other, and in the 
end each bad emendation meets from someone its 
coup de grace, perhaps iu such terms as arc used on 
p. 8b of a certain editor’s edition of Babrius, 
“ Xauckius Br)ptvBt7aa male in tp-qAvBttaa mutavit, 
Graecitatis certe ignarus.” 

Happily, also, there are other Greek scholars of 
repute who have proved by their priuted work 
that their caution is not inferior to their linguistic 
knowledge ; and I trust that, if any such treasure 
as the poems of Hero(n)das should yet be dis¬ 
covered, to one of these men the task may be 
oilered, and by one of these the responsibility 
undertaken, of producing the iirst edition for 
general use. 

And to any very young man who rends this 
letter let me say three things: (1) Do not imagine 
it clerer to be able to make conjectures — it is 
quite absurdly easy. (2) Do not imagine it is an 
easy thing to make good emendations; an emenda¬ 
tion may give perfect sense, and have a certain 
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proportion of letters coincident with the corrupt 
reading, and yet it may be morally impossible— 
you can only learn to emend rightly by palaeo¬ 
graphical study and an intelligent appreciation of 
certain “ canons of criticism.” (3) Every time 
you change a correct text into an incorrect con¬ 
jecture you not ouly hinder knowledge and set a 
bad example to other critics, but you mutilate the 
works of a man who, being dead, cannot defend 
them. If nothing else will save you from yourself, 
chivalry may save both him and you. 

Edward W . B. Nicholson. 


Wadham College, Oxford : Oct. 12,1891. 

I continue from last week (Academy, October 10) 
my suggestions for the text of Herodas; some are 
tentative only. 

I. 17 foil. One woman complaining of age to 
another. 

M . [6dpnuv~\t Ka] pb tov XpSvuu Kara^itvag • 

[yrjpas ifuAet] yap, ruAAi, xfTtpovs iyxttv. 

T. aiAAatvt Tairra • Tgs vtantpgs vptv 

scpdataTtv fiAA*, ov tovto • pb at Btppbv j / y . 

So writes and supplements Dr. Rutherford (hence¬ 
forth R., and Mr. Kenyon K.). But then 18 is no 
banter, and is inconsistent with rov xp^“" >v K. 
Read 6 Ti (jQtvus yap r. XVT'PCLS dyxfiv, or some¬ 
thing with fewer letters. Join raura with vpA- 
<r*<jTiv, and read aAA’ ou rovro iuij jx* 0tpix4)vTp, “but 
I won’t be provoked.” 32 foil. I would read as 
follows. My supplements are in brackets. 

yuvaiKts SkAitous ou /xa rqv AiSfw Kovpqv 
dtrif pas ivty kup oupavbs KCKavxvrat, 
f V S' fytr oTai wpbs TJapiv xo0' wpfxqoay 
[ftrcu KaWovqv • (A a0oi/x’ auras 

[ai/Safra*]) Kolqv oOv, raXaiva, ov ipuxv y 
*X ov(Ta 0dKnfis rbv Suppov; hot ’ ov 
77 jpatra, Kat arv rb &pipov rttyprj Kuif/ft : 
iKKXivov &AA rj xvp*pas /utrdAAa(ov 
[irpbs y~\oZv Sv % rpns x' l ^ a ph Kardarq0t 
[fiAt'iroi/fl - ’ ^]y &\\ov • vt)vs fxir/s 4 tt' aytcvpijs 
ovk arr<t>a\b* bppfvaa. KfZvos (\0 t), 

[ou yvunT€T' &AA* ov] pqSi tis piv dvorrjerr]. 

But I very much doubt if the last words give 
the real meaning. I have written ou in 37 
for olv, making it a question, and piv dvurqar) 
for avaor tjotj. 71. x <a ^ v ^ojAi/v 

^(iraiSevffa. II. may have written something 
like pvpfi S' delSup pup' hv ifeiratSfuira. 74. 
Write, perhaps, pv0ov 8s 7 « mrp'njoip (MS. 
os ptrpqiats) irpiirfi yuvai^i rps vfTfs dwdyyfAXf, if 
a tribrach is right iu fifth foot ; or os ye iralpys 
(suggested by Mr. Ellis’s note). 82. tt), IV-AA 1 , 
iriOi ' Si£ou ou \0upaivovoa\ or [xoAafoot/j’a], 

II. 3. oo5’ ft ©oAtJs pip our os d^lrjy r . . pup ?\ti 

raXdpTtvp trcVr*. Bead iv rip pip. 4y r<£ pup 
may be found in [Plato] Ep. 13, 3<>1 K. (Since 
thinking of this I have seen Mr. Headlam’s r<£ pup. 
But r<f pup needs ip, and men are not said di’iav 
ex riy ’) 20 . KT)<p’ 8 r<p ffeppvifoOt, tV auropophjp 
vpiwp 0aAr)s Avert 1 . vpiwp is a dissyllable. Read 
perhaps A-ijoft for Xveru, and for vpio»p a participle 
to mean “taking away.” 43. ptxpu ou R. 

does not notice the hiatus any more than that in 
Ill. 7 ; but from 42 it is as easily remedied as seen. 
Read °o 53. ^ Spovs vrfp&t). But 

has a house Spot? ovSovs is obvious, if the plural 
can stand, which I doubt. 

II. 77. dAA* fxrjr* &\kt}s 

0apaia)p Ae . . [A« 7 ]oi^’ Slp ft QaXrjs fiq 
ipas av pip Xirus MopToA^S’ oitSip Stipiy 
iyu S' invptop • raura Sous 4 k€ip * 

Read tfrjp and 4pa s au pip . . iyu> Si ttvpSL'p. Un¬ 
likely at first sight, this is proved by the occur¬ 
rence of the same antithesis in the mutilated 
lines ID, 20: oCQ' out os wpovs . . of n' lyi l) tJAiv 
KtiuTjy, and by tprovs in 4, \7goy in 17. It explains 
tout a Sods, and gives full force to the order Ipois au 
iaiv. The meaning of 71 foil, is : He may con¬ 
gratulate himself on my age ( cfBut not raurg. 
Iwtl, k.t.a , in (i. 10 ), for, if I were in years a 
Thales, I would boldly say ‘ you want M., I want 
bread. Pay for her in kind or in money, or else 
stnnd off.’ In 78 read Bapaiuv iyti with R., or 8. 
A Irjv, or B. yt 8rj. 

III. 7. icai 7 ip otiS’ hsrapKtuatv at derrpayaAat, 
\dptTpiaKf. As iarpaydAat could never come into a 
choliambic, I think it must be a gloss which has 
taken the place of hopndXts. This explains the, 


hiatus, and is supported by 63, o( aoi It’ istapati 
Tptrt topKaaw Tai(tiv. 9. Kat. Possibly ml “and 
whether.” Contrast 53. 12. Sxour.p for oKouxtp. 
22. Perhaps avAAaBtiv for av AAo/3tji/. 29. iomua | 
aptvybv ttis aupiiji c £ttv (ypafittaroov naiStfiju). rfjaty 
aroplgs '? 48. The lodging-house calls out with 
one voice tI), Mpr pot pij s tpya KottcIAov Taura xaAjj- 
Btv wait p-qb oSoyra Ktyqaat. Read iAqBly’, Sort pur)!' 
iS6yra (so R.) ytytioKtty. You know his handiwork 
without having seen him do it. 53-5 hardly refers 
to school-holidays, for the boy played truant, and 
his life was a long vacation. But perhaps he was 
so excited by public high-days and holidays that 
Bleep forsook him votvyra 5 rjptoy Traiyv'fqv dytytvyra 
(t r K. from the MS. kouS uirvos vtv atpetTat yotvvB or 
linos watyutqy ayiv-qT «)._ 60. Perhaps ou tox«"»j 
TuuToy apt it' 1st’ Hiptov. ttj ’Pstttatto atAijyatg Ar/^oyrts 
(MS. St(oyTn). He is to be hoisted at once and 
held there till the ( l reek Kalends. I do not think 
A-n^oyTts is right; it may suggest something better. 
67. KiytvvTa pTjSt Kaptpos i to y tjSiotov. Read ft rb 
pt-flKtOToy. 71. ptg, pt], httTtvu, A ipstpiaxt, srpds at 
twv M ouatuy Kat too ytytlou rijs rt kottiSos i puxvs, 
pb Tty pt Bptpti Tip tTfptp ti Au&Tiaat (-ay’l). pt 

cannot separate r p and Bpiptt. Read pq Tip yt 
Spipti, “not with the biting one, but with the 
other.” It follows that a place must be found in 
71 for pt. Read pi) p, or pi) pq p', with either a 
by-form of UtTiim or another word {iiTopat '<) on 
which it was a gloss (cf. note on 7). 1 take Kimi 

to be the child or wife of Lampriscus (cf. 5. 69 
foil.). R.’s n plant (though it has been called “ a 
brilliant piece of criticism ”) is nothing less than 
an outrage. 79. til ti ictA. belongs to Lampriscus. 
85. *p6s out BaA lot rby puy t 6.\ ijV t At ov ypv^gs. I 
suspect, pvv Bhould be Body, i.e., the Bobs Ktpxos, tlio 
bptpu. of 68 (cf. Plant. A sin. 1. 1. 20, “ubi vivos 
homines mortui incursant boves ”). 90. Lam¬ 

priscus is giving advice for the future. Should t 6 
pqBiv be fVTivBtv, or TovvTtuBtv r 

IV. 12. A cock is called olntqs roi'x**' K Vpu*a. 

Perhaps t piqxbv KllpvKa. 21. 77 pa. Surely ipa 
here and in 5.14. 30 foil, (of sculpture) Ktlvov 

51 Kuvvu, Tbv yipovra srpbs Motpiwy 7 riv x 7 ! lct -Auiwtx' 
ou ri vatbtov Ttvlytt srpb to tv ttoSuiv youv tl Tt pij 
AiBos Toipyoy Ipt7s AaAiatt yovv is unmeaniug, 
and srpbs M. calls for au imperative or a question. 
Read k S. K. r. y., xpbs Motptuv, . . ., ovk, ti ti pb 
Aldus Tovpyov, Ipt7s AaAqafiv; 57. Perhaps of tpy’ 

Ikci iyqy, or Kt7, as in 1. 26. 62. rupyaptvv 51 

Kvpaqpoy. For quantity’s sake, read t5 r. St r, 
(Cf. note on V. 73). 68 . ovkI £6qv BAlwovaty qptpqy 

TavTts (of painted figures). Is BaIkovti vqptprlws 
or vqptprla (trisyllable) possible ? Probably not. 
80. Is Atparov for is Ajav 't 

V. 1. i/oB' for v 5. 21. Ts the omission by It. of 

a full stop after 7 iuo<TKtiu accidental Y “ Remember 
you are my slave. Evil befall the day you crossed 
my threshold ! ” 55. atnovs. 73. uq Awtirl pt. 

R. seems not to notice the metrical fault here and 
in Ill. 58. Read, of course, pvpt Avetlrt. A quite 
certain inversion of order occurs in VI. 48—Kfp5»u 
fppatfit (<f. notes on IV. 62 and VI. 41). 77. o . . i)v 
t vpawov. Perhaps ou5’ sj y Tvpawos', “ and I was 
no tyrant cither.” 

VI. 5. My ict7o’ for tIs is supported by KtTaat 
in IV. 47. 5. foil, are spoken by the mistress. The 
girl scamps her work, but looks after her food. 
ptrpgs or ptTpu Y 9 . ivy ktA. is a question. 
10. 0u« ktA. (cf. note on II 72). 15 foil, should be 
Written &AA’ ou tvtKiv irpbs a‘ q\6oy—IxiroSiiv Tipty 
ipBtlptaBt ( tpBtlpovY) .... 3to povvov Kal yAuaaa 1 
(yAaaaa 1) ri 5‘ &AA* loprlj—Ataoopat at pb i fttuag. 
Here IkkoSuv ktA. is addressed to the girl (or girls) 
who uses ouly her ears and tongue, no other part 
of her, and is now sent out of earshot. The con¬ 
struction is pb ou ivtKtv. I have not fathomed 
the letters vwBuaTpa before ira. 21. aaAby r b 
Supqpa, not ri. 22. Ndaats; aiStv AaBovaa ; 
33. foil, should probably run TdAAa NoaaiSt xpbaBu, 
pb ’pot. [MS. xPvaBat ttji pq. Is this certain Y 
R. writing b» xP 7 > irT bpg has, perhaps, forgotten 
that xPdTdw can only be passive. For pb 'pot 
cf. III. 78 and V. 29, where write ’pi, not *ue] SokIu, 
pl(oy ptv b ywb [A^]5w • Aalotpi S', 'ASpqaTtta " 
XtAlaiv ttv Torn oux An SaTts oaypus lari wpoaSotqv, 

“She (Eubnle) may be N.’s friend now, not mine. 
It’s a presumptuous thing to say; but, if I had 
a thousand of these things I would not*give her 
another, no, not if it wore rotten.” R. takes 
XtAltvv k.t.A., of friends! 41. 7-qv ptv yAdaaav, 

Read, probably, ptv -rby yAaeeav. 47. pa 17 pot tv 
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turn. Read pa- pit pm i-rdxto, “You need not 
adjure me.” Cf. II. 58, where pm should perhaps 
•be inserted to correct the metre. 50-50 is all 
spoken by Metro, and Coritto answers o&5*T*por 
aitrup ianv up (MS. us) \4ysis, M rjrpoi, 4a\* out os 
ovk o!8' ti 4k Xlov ns fl ’E pvBpiup tjx*i (MS. oiS V 
Xio u. 05. “ He is not much to look at, and he 
works in his own house a\\ spy oxoi tar tpya rrjs 
AByvaiijs auTijs opav ras x ft P as ov X l Xtp8uvos Soltis 
(so K., who says—“ okoi tar : the reading is doubt¬ 
ful, especially the letters oi Head, perhaps, 

4A A’ ipydrTis far’, ipyir-ris • “He is a workman, 
worthy of the name.” 90. ovxl should be ovk si. 

'I'he language of the poems is semi-poetical 
usually, not always. The second is plain prose. 
The rules as to hiutus, and as to anapaests, dactyls, 
and tribrachs, are very strict, and many sugges¬ 
tions may be ruled out at once on that ground. 

Hekhert Richards. 


Trinity College, Dublin : Oct. 12,1891. 

I. 61 xal oTo srpillfis. Read KaA’ ola srpfytis. 

Cf. Thuo. G. 16. This hiatus is doubtful. 

IT. 73. GiKtipup would fill up the gap. 

II. 78. Bapirtup A([cvs *Ix]o ip ip. 

“ I would be as brave as a lion and say.” 

III. 17. xtip pi]KoT . Read t)p pitKor'. 

“ Unless, perhaps, he, scowling at it like Hades, 
scribbles some naughty stuff, and then rubs it 
all out.” 

III. 19. ai SopnaSts 51 sal vapu t* pat sroAAov. 

Accepting Dr. Rutherford’s xal ' AsroWov , Mr. 
Purser writes— 

sal narpefe xal 'AxoAAoy. 

KaTpfos — Ztet, who protected the rights of parents. 
See Aristoph. S’>tb . 1168, with the scholiast, for his 
connexion with Apollo, sal may, perhaps, be used 
parenthetically, like pa. 

ITI. 30. ola xaiSiVxoK. 

The reply of Lampriscus (1. 34) shows that a 
particular speech was indicated. Can woiSIitkop 
be a corruption containing rais SIitkop, which 
might be the opening words of some fable about 
a boy and a quoit, just as we might ask a boy to 
say “ How doth,” meaning Dr. Watts’s hymn 
about the busy bee. 

III. 59. t(tis yip ovSlp ptiop. 

“ You will be none the worse off.” 

III. 87. o{ik 4u A^fai. 

IV. 38. pi] (liirtis ttlirBu. 

IV. 50. paprvpopai <pi)p , It O'* t sfuspiji Ktlpsji. 

I should not hesitate to read the Ionic— 
foot t’ (?<r»*fl’) sipipii Kfipr/. 

“ The day will come.” 

IV. 57. xoi*r;s] K£ s\p. “ A Coan Athene.” 

V. 1. ijp’ (ip) vwfpKopfjs oBru ; 

V. 77. An oxymoron is probable like SouAtjp 
rvpappop , or Sppijp rvpavpop, “a slave-queen. 

The whole second idyll seems a parody on the 
Midias of Demosthenes. The three authors in 
whom Herodas seems steeped are Demosthenes, 
Theocritus, Aristophanes. 

A. Palmer. 


King’s College, Cambridge: Oct. 18,1891. 

II. 44. pT]PpO<TTtKUlTOlTtpTjai X® TltxiJI 7}piv 
ri too Aiyov 5J) ToCro \ips]s Kvptrri. 

Mr. Nicholson, commenting upon this passage, 
remarks: 

“ As for ArjtTjs. ., it is governed by Kvpavi. ‘ obtain 
a prize,’ and to too Aoyov dr; tovto, probably = ‘ as 
regards this part of the speech forsooth.’ Mr. 
Headlam, indeed, says that the latter words ‘ of 
course ’ mean ‘ as the saying is.’ It is true thatvj 
too \6yov is found in that sense : but the tovto 
makes a world of odds, and it would be necessary 
to construe tooto Arji-qs Kvptrj)i, ‘ obtain this much 
of “ spoil.’ ” 

It is true that no form of this idiom is recorded 
in the Paris Thesaurus, and that the only reference 
for it given by Liddell and Scott is to Lys. 115.29, 
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where rb tov Aoyov is an erroneous reading. But 
the phrase is so common that I have easily been 
able to gather instances enough to show why I 
said that the meaning is, of course, “ as the saying 
is” : 

Lucian ii. 015. 4v ^ctxc£to(J rit dtwv vpiypo.Ta. ira), 
toDto 5^ rb tov A 6yov t 4*t £vpov vuv ttTTTjKtv. 

Lucian Hi. 108. 6 8e, t ovto 8tj rb tov \6-}ov t 6*ov 
Ki6api£uv ■KtipoapLtvov Ibuv . . 

Lucian i. 707. ov8( tovto 5tj rb tov A 6yov *oit)oo- 
4*0a rjpas ol_*68t5 <p4po)oiv ^/ccitrc 6.icptv. 

Lucian II. 586. tKptva tovto Sij rb tov Adyov, *aAtn- 
Spo/xrjaai paAAov $) kolkois bpafiflv. 

Alciphr. Ep . iii. 50. koX rvtpov *A7jp7js c7, tovto by 
rb tov Aoyov. 

Firmus, Ep. vi. iibtAipbs ipbpl vapdr), <p7)o\ tovto 
$7) rb tov Aoyov. 

Niccph. Hist. Byz. xxii. 4, p. 076. touto 5c rb 
T7 )s *upoi/j.ias, «arA oavrov B€AAfpo<p6vrr)S. 

iSo Lucian i. 39, 44, ii. «S54, iii. 58, 189, 256, 
Pint. lAjcnrg. 10, Mor. 784 C, 1090 F, Aristid. 
llhodiac ., p. 802 Dind., Alciphr. Ep. ii. 3, Aristaeuct. 
Ep. i. 10, 11, Auct. ap. Suid. s.r. n^a?. 

I. 25. The text is explained by a proverb in 
Suidas and the Paroemiographi, 4k rtrpriufPTis 
kvAikos viuv. The adscript, therefore, is KTAIKOC, 
and this, not is to be understood. 

I. 04. #col Sota 7rp7)£tt5 • lJ5c [4watv4ofi Kal <rol]. 

I. 85. aov y ovairo (or ovo'lto) ? 

III. 19. Mr. Richards’s reading and interpreta¬ 
tion is strongly supported by a proverb (Diogen. 
vi, 31 ), AnrapwTtpos Avx vov , Kal Anrapcorepos AtjkvOiov : 
4*1 tuv v*tpfroAiKwv. Nevertheless the rhythm is 
strange. 

VII. 43. -f)pi O' vwb 

Walter Headlam. 


Lincoln’s Inn : Oct. 19,1891. 

IV. 67. X® ypvros out os ku apaaiAAos apBpuwos. 

For asaffiAAoj read apaaipos. 

This is, I think, the word given in the MS. (see 
facsimile facing p. 1 of Mr. Kenyon’s edition), and 
the juxtaposition of ypv*6s marks it as appropriate, 
ypv*6s and aipis being commonly opposed to one 
another. 

L. L. Shadwell. 

[Wr. may mention here that papers on “ Heron- 
das VII.” were to be read before the Cambridge 
Philological Society on Thursday, October 22, by 
Dr. Jackson and Mr. W. G. Headlam.—Ki>. 
Academy.] 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sc spay, Oct. 25,4 p.m. Sunday Lecture Society: "Rabies 
in Animals and Hydrophobia in Man,” with Oxy- 
bydrogen Lantern Illustrations, by Mr. Krank Kerslake. 

4 p.m. South Place Institute: "The Position of 
Woman throughout the World," by Mias Frances Hard. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: " Honest Thinking : a Lesson 
from Socrates,” by Mr. G. C. Moore Smith. 

Mo nday, Oct. 26. 8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Upper 
Extremity,” II., by Prof. W. Anderson. 

8 p m. Goethe; “English Critics of Goethe,” by 
Mr. R. G. Alford. 

Thursday, Oct. 29, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Upper 
Extremity,” III., by Prof. W. Anderson, 

8 p.m. Browning : Exhibition, by the Magic Lantern, 
of a Beries of Views in Italy illustrating Browning's 
Poems, by Prof. Hall Grillin. 


SCIENCE. 

a new recension of the culex. 

Culex Carmen Vergilio Ascription. Recensuit 
et enarrauit Fridericus Leo. Accedit 
Copa Elegia. (Berlin : Weidmann.) 
Prof. Leo was led to liis task of editing 
and commenting on the Culex , not by its 
goodness as a poem, but by its difficulty, 
in which it is not surpassed even by Pro¬ 
pertius. He describes its author as poor in 
words, laborious in choosing them, auda¬ 
cious and artificial in his combinations and 
metaphors, far removed from the great 
masters of Roman speech, and not less 
faulty as a writer of verse than Varro as a 
writer of prose. All this ia true; but it 
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liardly brings out the peculiar quality 
the poem, which lias, unless I am mista- 
some true touches of genius, distinguish 
it in the memory of the careful reader fr 
any similar short composition in Latin 
allude more particularly to the descripti 
of scenery and of animals and plants, 
wliich the poet of the Culex loves to dv 
They have a rare minuteness which I ti 
found highly pleasing. 

Taking the Bembine MS. in the Vatii 
which is the oarliost known, and ascribe] 
the ninth century, as tho single adeqi. - 
basis of the text, Prof. Leo proceeds r 
reconstruct the poem, or rather to re-e- 
it on a new plan. Most of the conjecti 
which have been advanced by four tfj 
turios of critics he rejects as trivial, e 
cept, indeed, those of Cardinal Bernbo, who 
if not the earliest, was one of the earlit ' 
who employed their critical faculty on ti 
Culex. 

In reverence for Bembo, the present writ 
at least equals Prof. Leo; hut I cannot believi 
that most of the many errors in the corrup 
tradition of the MSS. which Bembo couli 
not deal with remain as unsettled as Bend 
left them. Why should we bolieve hen 
what we do not believe in other cases ? Tit 
same criticism which refuses to accept th 
grammatical or metrical errors of a play 
Sophocles or Aeschylus, accepted by tit 
critics of the sixteenth, seventeenth, or ev 
eighteenth centuries, and having the sup¬ 
port of the earliest MS., refuses also to 
accept the monstrosities of languago or 
metre of the Cule.r. Perception of what a 
writer was likely to say, and what he coulJ 
hardly say, what he could not possibly say 
is a thing which grows with the progress uil 
conturios, though in each century individual 
critics may he in advance of tlioir con¬ 
temporaries, or see so much that they are 
believed, like Scaliger, to see everything 
As training becomes more exact, it naturally 
becomes more fastidious, and tends to reject 
arbitrarily; heuce, so many corrections of 
classical texts, so many ill-founded refine 
ments of grammar or metre. Yet the pro¬ 
gress of criticism is steady and persistent as 
a whole; and it remains true that what 
continuous generations of scholars have 
rejected as impossible will not, undor 
any circumstances, become possible. Now 
in this edition of the Culex, the critical 
faculty, so far as it is represented by the 
general verdict of scholars, is set aside 
almost entirely. It is an attempt to return, 
in plain English, to what is familiarly 
known as “ construing through brick walls.” 
Let me give an instance. It is the begin¬ 
ning of the digression, obviously teamed on 
the end of Vergil’s second Georgic, on the 
happinoss of a country life. 

“ O bona pastoris, si quis non pauperis usum 
Meute prius docta fastidiat, et probet illis 
< imnia luxuriae pretiis incognita curis 
Quae laccrant avidas inimico pectore mentes.” 

Pretiis the Bembine and Cambridge MSS. (P> 
and C), prauis the Parisian excerpts, spretis 
a Vossian MS. of the fourteenth century. 

Most students of Latin pootry, I suppose, 
would at once bo arrested by the words et 
proltel illis omnia luxuriae pretiis incognita 
curis. If they have a meaning, it is very 
hard to see. He would, on examining the 
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1 MSS., find his suspicions confirmed by the 
fact that for pretiis two variants existed, 
prauis, spretis. Prauis, as found only in 
excerpts and as widely removed from pretiis, 
he would reject; spretix, wliich is palaoo- 
graphically very near pretiis, and found in a 
MS. of respectable age, he would incline 
to accept, possibly with some doubt as to 
whotlier it was a survival in a late MS. of 
a word corrupted in the earlier MSS., or i 
the felicitous conjecture of a copyist. He 
might or might not go on to conclude, with 
Haupt and myself, that ill is omnia should be 
Uti somnia. Now take Leo’s explanation : 

“Hoc dicit: pastorum bona agnoscit qui- 
cumque non propter doctriuam quarn adeptus 
est antequam vitam agrestem eognoverit, cam 
eonteiunat et illo pretio, doetrina scilicet, quae 
ab agricolarum eultu abhorreat, uno igitur vero 
divitiarum pretio omnia quae cum illis coniuncta 
sunt, TO ■witrra rijs rpvrpii:, etiam mala curasque 
probet.” 

1 confess my entire inability even to under¬ 
stand the meaning of this explanation. 

In a lengthy description of trees occur 
the following verses (137-112), thus given 
in li : 

“ Hie magnum Argoae navi decus edita pinus 
Proceras decorat silvas birsuta per artus 
Appetit aeriis coutiugere moutibus astra 
llicis et nigrac species et leta cupressus 
Umbrosacque manent fagus hedcraei[ue ligantes 
Bracchia frateruos plangat ne populus ictus.” 

Here (lecorat after decus in 137, appetit as an 
extraordinary asyndeton, et leta, manent, are 
all of them almost certainly wrong; montihus 
must be. I say nothing of proceras, which 
I believe all other editors since neinsius 
change to proeeros. Prof. Leo retains all these 
curious readings, except et leta, for which 
ho gives, after Heinsius, nee- laeta, making 
no mention of my own et feta. Nay, he 
goes much further, and declares that the 

clause appetit - astra is necessarily in this 

asyndetic form, unless a nimirum or uidelicet 
were added. Manent ho explains of the 
order observed in mentioning the trees, the 
trees of mourning being left to complete the 
list. Every part of liis dofence here is a 
veritable tour de force. The one point in 
which I can imagine it right is in retaining 
edita against Hoinsius’ correction addita. 

233. Quem circum tristes densentur in omnia 
poenne. 

Prof. Leo has a discussion on omnia in 
passages of kindred meaning (pp. 59-60). 
Every student of the Vergilian Opuseida 
knows that in omnia, ad omnia is one of the 
recurring difficulties of these poems. 168: 
of a serpent moving, Tollebant aurae uenientis 
a domnia uisus. 242: of Tantalus Gutturis 
arenti recolutus in omnia sensu. Cir. 478 : of 
Scylla dragged at the stern of Minos’ ship 
through the sea, Fertur et incertis iactaiur ad 
omnia uentis. He believes the MSS. to be 
right in each instance, consistently indeed; 
will any say convincingly? At least, none 
of his examples show in what sense the 
serpent “comes at everything.” Prof.Leoex- 
plains “ ready for any outrage,” and changes 
aurae into irae. I should have preferred to 
explain of the snake snapping at everything 
that encountered him as he moved on. 
Again, even if Tantalus could rightly be 
said recolutus in omnia, could Scylla be said 
iactari ad omnia? The winds, it is true, 


swing her body fitfully: is then 


Society, caused by the retirement of Dr. Hirst 


a mere expansion of the idea of incertis ? and Mr. R. Lachlan. 

It may bo so : but it has still to be proved. We regret to record the sudden death of 
I come to one of the most difficult Mr. Philip Herbert Carpenter, F.R.S., science 


passages vv 213 sqq ■ master at Eton, best known for his work in 

“ Quid saxum procul aduerso qui monte renoluit connexion with marine biology. He was the 
Coutempsisse dolor quem liurainauincit acerbas. fourth son of the late Dr. W. B. Carpenter, 

(itia quaerentem frustra siblitc puellae ami had not quite completed his fortieth year. 

Ite quibus taedas aceendit tristis Erinnys --- . .. 

Sicut Hymen praefata dedit conubia mortis.” 

1 • , • , c . , w MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

The poot is speaking of Sisyphus. Ten 

years ago I dealt with this passage in the Cluton Suakspeub Society. (Saturday, Oct. S.) 
American Journal of Philoloqq (vol. iii., Miss Florence Heuai'Ath, president, who was in 
p. 281). Starting from siblitc, in which the chair, read an address entitled “ Shakspere’s 
; . i,i • j xi i. it Three Mirrors.’ I he secret of Shakspere s 

Bembo rightly said that ite was concealed, abidillg inlluence on thc human racc i e to be found 

I suggested that in sibl WO have the much in the fact that not only are his characters natural, 
corrupted remains of the dative plural of but that at times their hearts are bared for us, and 
frustrates ; further, that acerbas, as often, thoughts unexpressed, perhaps by us unexpressible, 

• ’ - ' _ 1 1 nvicA wrhi/ih indnanoa bn+h nnv ohorootov nrwl miv 


fruslratus : further, that acerbas, as often, thoughts unexpressed, perhaps by us unexpressible, 

'__„_, mi „„ i arise which influence both our character and our 

represents acerbans Then, as the general judgmout . A rtists must feel before they can 

sense of the two last verses can only be that create. Poet, painter, actor, dramatist, each con- 
the Danaid’s wedding-torch was a veritable ceives an ideal: each strives in some way to por- 
torch of the Furies, and that at their tray that ideal so that it may be bom anew in the 

marriage an Krinnys played the part of f inds of ° tbers : " rcat writers possess this 

-,-r ® x , J A, J i r -x x* faculty, and by it they people the world. But the 

Hymen, I accepted with some hesitation encha (,{ er of enchanted is Shakspere. All the 

TTnii'nt’s cnmApfnrfi nropnilrtm Tli a ■nnssn <rc» ~ 


naupt’s conjecture aecendens. 
thus becomes: 


The passage 


“ Quid, saxum procul adverso qui monte renoluit, 
Contempsisse dolor quem uumina uincit acerbans 
< >tia quaerentem frustratibus ? ite puellae, 

Ite quibus taedas accendeus tristis Erinnys, 
Sicut Hymen praefata dedit conubia mortis.” 

Prof. Leo returns to the older correction 
aeerbus, and, declaring that the word govern¬ 
ing quaerentem ought to be an imperative, 


creations of his magic spell are our companions, 
our intimates, our friends, nearer to us, may be, 
than even our dearest, for often these, from sheer 
incomprehension, fail to sound the depths of our 
inner selves. Friendship binding heart and soul is 
rare; rarer still is the self-knowledge necessary 
before such an intercommunion of spirits is even 
possible. Iiut, difticult as such things are, they 
are not impossible. Shakspere had high views 
about friendship. 

“ To minglo friendship far is mingling bloods.” 


and that no imperative exists to suit this And to W. H., the friend in the Sonnets, we owe 


passage except sinite, confidently edits : 

“ Otia quaerentem frustra sinite, ite puellae 
Ite quibus taedas aceendit tristis Erinnys : 
Sicut Hymen, praefata dedit conubia mortis,” 


much, for this perfect friendship colours the whole 
of Sbakspere's life-work. Next to the Bible, we 
turn to Shakspere, the gTeat searcher of souls, for 
help in our efforts to know and to aid the struggling 
souls around us : for, by an iulook into the seething 


adding “ quid hie non sanum et probum hearts of our fellow-men, he gives us lessons of 


nisi forte asyndeton durius uideatur ?” 

I have selected some of the more violent 


encouragement, love, and sympathy, and teaches 
us a spirit of tenderness towards the faults and 


. follies of humanity. Our greatest thinker becomes 

instances m which the wish to reduce our greatest teacher. To him, as to no other, God 
criticism to a single MS. has led an eminent has given the power of stripping off the accidents 
scholar into the (to mo) inconceivable. But I of ilesh and blood, and of showing in their glory 
am far from denying that this new edition of and iu t keir hideousness the awful workings of the 

the CM* contain, much that i, intero-ti^, gg- S' mSV’S” ffT&SS & 
and some tilings that aie new. iet it deep waters. Of Him who did no sin it is written, 
might be wished that Prof. Leo had made “ He was tempted in all points like as we are.” 
himself more completely master of all that And we know that Shakspere was no saint. On 

has been written on this fascinating and fT, r - y P a ^ c we rculise h « had stumbled and 
ri n i, ■ x t x®x fallen and nsen again “ on stepping stones of ms 

difficult poem, c.g ., of what I venture to dead self to higher things.” 

ace mJ - dl8 , co . ver y 1 ° f * e _ 1ri S ht re , adin g “ ■■ 0 benefit of ill ? now I find true 

366, printed in tho Cambridge Journal of That better is by evil still made better ; 
Philology for 1887. And ruin'd love, when it is built anew, 

Robinson Ellis. Grows fairer than at first, more strong, far 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Mr. J. G. Millais has issued the prospectus 
of a handsome work, intended both for ornith¬ 
ologists and for sportsmen, entitled Game 
Birds and Shunting-Sketches. It will consist 
of forty-eight plates, some coloured and some 


“ 0 benefit of ill f now I find true 
That better is by evil still made better; 

And ruin'd love, when it is built anew, 

Grows fairer than at first, more strong, far 
greater. 

So I return rebuked to my content 

And gain by ill thrice more than I have spent.” 

(Sonnet cxix.}. 

The “hell of time ” through which Shakspere had 
passed, and of which we have his experience in 
Sonnets lxvi., lxxii.-lxxiv. came, however, to an 
end, and we see him restored to a higher sanity, 
the subject of painful humiliation and bitter 


autotypes, besides woodcuts, illustrating the remorse. Without such an experience he would 
British Tetraonidae—capercaillie, grouse, ptar- aot bavo mirrored every phase of human nature, 
migan, and blackgame-in their several stages the P° w *; r ° £ gemus .shakspere stands, as it 
of%l_ «&, special reference to fh. 

hybrids and varieties tliat oeeui among them. b j s characters, his sonnets, and our own hearts ; 
There will also be a number of sketches show- an( j we turn away with a deeper sense of the 


ing the habits of the birds, and other sporting danger of .self-confidence, of the duty of trust, of 
pictures. 8ir J. E. Millais has drawn a frontis- the power of purity, and of the gospel of penitence, 
piece for the volume, which will be handsomely and with a whispered remembrance of that all- 
printed in imperial quarto. The publishers are moving cry of a sorrowful soul, the fifty-first 


Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co. 

Dr. A. R. Forsyth and Dr. M. J. M. Hill 


Psalm. And the lessons which he teaches us are 
all-powerful from their truth, their intensity, and 
their eternity.—Mr. Walter Strachan was elected 


have been nominated to fill up the vacancies president for this (the seventeenth) session, when 
in the council of the London Mathematical [ the following plays are to be considered: “ Cym- 
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beline,” “The Duke of Milan,” “The Winter’s 
Tale,” “ The Tempest,” “The Birth of Merlin,” 
“Henry VIII.,” “TheTwo NobleKinsmen,” and 
“ A New Way to Pay Old Debts.”—The hon. sec. 
(',), Gordon Iioad, Bristol) will gratefully acknow¬ 
ledge the receipt of anything for the society’s 
library, which now consists of 531 volumes. 


FINE ART. 

ART BOOKS. 

I,liters to Liviny Artists. (Elkin Matlxews.) 
These letters, which are now republished, are 
at least honest and vigorous, and not even those 
artists whom the anonymous writer most favours 
can accuse him of paying too much regard to 
their personal feelings. To adopt a familiar 
style in order to say disagreeable things may 
be open to objection on the score of taste, in 
literature as woll as in conversation ; but 
the writer does so with effect. He writes as 
the friend, the candid friend—the friend from 
whom wo most need protection—and ho knows 
excellently well how to make his praise quite 
as offensive as his blame. Indeed, we scarcely 
know whether Sir Frederick Leighton, whom 
ho praises (with reservation), or Mr. Frith, 
whom he abuses (without reservation), will 
read the letter addressed to him (if he ever 
does) with tho less gratification. It will bo 
scarcely consolatory to these and other artists 
whom he has favoured with these public-private 
letters that the writer has much reason for 
what he says, though not always sufficient 
reason for saying it—a distinction of which he 
appears to be ignorant. Some of his utterances 
about Sir John Millais, for instance, would be 
unjustifiable oven if he were certain of their 
truth, which ho cannot be. But, as a rule, there 
is not much fault to bo found with his opinions, 
and ho drives them homo with wit and vivacity. 
He takes a broad and sound view of pictorial 
art and its present transitional condition; and if 
his sympathies are strong (though not one whit 
stronger thou they should be) with the aims of 
the young generation, he is no partisan or 
mouthpiece of a rhi/ne. If ho extols the genius 
of Mr. John Sargent he is not blind to that of 
Mr. Burue Jones ; and if he thinks that Mr. 
Whistler may bo one of the immortals, he 
would like, if ho dared, to inscribe the name of 
Watts upon tho roll. In fact, though wo should 
be sorry for critics to adopt his tone, which is 
frequently offensive, or his style, which, though 
lively and telling, is also laboured and artificial, 
we should be glad if there were more of them 
who were at once as competent and as feai-lcss. 
Ho has evidently the makings of a powerful 
writer and an excellent critic. 

Lessons in Art. By Hume Nisbet. (Chatto 
& Windus.) We are willing to accept, upon the 
1 authority of Prof. Ruskin, that Mr. Hume 
Nisbet has “ a real faculty for colour and 
sensibility to beauty but we are not told that 
the great critic evor said that Mr. Hume 
Nisbet could draw, or that he could write a 
good elomentary book upon art. Even if ho 
had said so, we, after reading this book and 
looking at its illustrations, should have been 
reluctantly obligod to disagree with the pro¬ 
fessor. 

The Application of Ornament. By Lewis 
F. Day. Second Edition, revised. (Batsford.) 
We aro glad to see that this admirable little 
book has reached a second edition, and to loam 
that Mr. Day’s new text-book, “ Nature in 
Ornament,” will shortly follow. 




THE EXCAVATIONS AT CHESTER. 
We quote the following from the Times :— 

“ I have been in charge of the excavations at 
Chester for the last five weeks, and during that 
time we turned up a quantity of tombstones that 
give rise to a perfectly new factor in the history of 
the Roman occupation of Chester, and, indeed, of 
England generally. 

“These tombstones belonged, as the inscriptions 
show, to the supplementary 2d Legion, or, as it 
appears on the monuments, ‘ Leg. II. ADPF,’ or 
‘ Ijcgio secuuda Adjutrix Pia Fidelia.’ Up to the 
time that 1 made this discovery of them at Chester, 
only three had been found in Britain—two at Lin¬ 
coln and one at Bath. Bath of course was a health 
resort; and we cannot argue anything from the 
tombstone found there, except that a soldier of the 
2d Legion went there, but did not apparently get 
any better under the treatment, so that on the 
whole the balance of evidence lay in favour of its 
having been quartered in Lincoln. 

“ But during September I found six tombstones 
at Chester, built up into the north wall, belonging 
to soldiers of this legion. The legion came to 
Britain under Vespasian probably about the year 
A.n. 75, and left Britain for good under Domitian 
—that is to say, before the end of the first century, 
it seems, then, beyond a doubt that it was 
quartered at Chester, as we have already dis¬ 
covered there twice as many records of its 
presence as are to be found in the rest of 
Britain put together. Now we know that Agri¬ 
cola took the 20th Legion, whose home was at 
Chester, into Scotland, where it took part in the 
wars against. Galgacus and other remote monarchs, 
and it would seem very probable that he left the 
2d to garrison Chester in the absence of the 20tli. 
It would clearly be most ungeneml-like to leave bo 
important a place undefended. He had just con¬ 
cluded a war against the tribes of North Wales. 
He had attacked British independence in its 
stronghold at Anglesey, while to the north the 
Brigantes were ever a turbulent folk; and for com¬ 
mercial reasons it would bo highly undesirable to 
leave Chester without a garrison, for it commanded 
the valuable lead trade from Flintshire. 

“ For these reasons I venture to suggest that 
the above is the explanation of the presence of 
this legion where it was so little looked for. 
These tombstones had in all cases a rounded top, 
which seems, at Chester at least, to be peculiar to 
them ; it is certainly not found on monuments of 
the 20th. This I take to be not so much a 
speciality of the legion as a mark of date, and I 
should be glad to know if other evidence confirms 
this. 

“ In other respects also the excavations have 
been highly successful; among which I may men¬ 
tion the discovery of a piece of distinctly Roman 
wall on the east side of the town, similar in all 
points of style to that on the north, and thus 
tending to show that the two were built at the 
same time. 

“E. F. Benson.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TROJAN INSCRIPTIONS : A RECTIFICATION. 

Queen's College, Oxford: Oct. 17,1891. 

Dr. Schuchardt’s work on ScUinnann's .Es¬ 
calations, recently translated into English, con¬ 
tains so extraordinary a misstatement in regard 
to myself that I cannot refrain from correcting 
it. Dr. Schuchardt throws doubt on the 
inscriptions discovered in the prehistoric strata 
of Hissarlik, on the ground that I have ex¬ 
plained them to be Hittite, and that one which 
I have read rentae (not renter as it is printed by 
Dr. Schuchardt) is covered only with orna¬ 
mental marks. Had Dr, Schuchardt taken the 
trouble to read the Appendix which I con¬ 
tributed to Dr. Schliemann's 11ins, he would 
have found that I have not read Hittite but 
Kypriote characters on the Trojan relics, in 
common with other students of the Kypriote 
syllabary. His own volume contains a new 
inscription from Hissarlik, which is admitted 
to be Kypriote. He would further have found 
that the seal on which I have deciphered the 


word rentae is not the one the face of which is 
covered only with ornamental marks. 

Perhaps it is too much to expect accuracy 
in such matters from a German author when 
he is dealing with the work of an Englishman; 
but we might have expected a little more care 
on the part of an English translator. 

A. H. Sayce. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Messrs. Dowpeswell will re-open their 
newly decorated galleries to-day (Saturday) 
with a series of drawings, “ English Pastoral 
Landscape,” by Mr. Thome "Waite, who has 
been engaged upon them for the last two 
seasons. A fortnight later, Mr. Herbert 
Sehmalz’s religious picture, “The Return from 
Calvary,” which the artist has just carried to 
completion after many mouths’ sojourn in 
Jerusalem, will be shown in a separate room, 
especially draped and illuminated. Messrs. 
Dowdeswell and Mr. Arthur Lucas, the 
proprietors of the copyright, will take the pic¬ 
ture through the provinces at the close of the 
London exhibition. A number of smaller 
pictures of the Holy Land by the same artist 
will also be on view. 

TnE other exhibitions to open next Monday 
are the Royal Society of British Artists, in 
Suffolk-streot; and the annual winter shows of 
cabinet pictures by Mr. Thomas McLean and 
Messrs. Arthur Tooth & Son, side by side in 
the Haymarket. The last mentioned specially 
announce Seiior Villegas’s new work, “Palm 
Sunday at San Pietro, Venice, Fifteenth Cen¬ 
tury.” The private view of the Institute of 
Painters in On Colours is fixed for Friday next, 
October 30. 

Messrs. Percival & Co. have issued the 
prospectus of an important work, to be called 
Enylish Pen Artists of To-day : Examples of 
their Work, with some Criticisms and Appre¬ 
ciations, by Mr. Charles G. Harper. There 
will be more than 150 illustrations, reproduced 
by different engravers and different processes. 
Of these six are photogravures, and more than 
fifty others are full-page plates. The edition 
will be strictly limited to 775 copies, of which 
250 are reserved for sale in America. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. will publish next 
month a handsome volume, in both folio and 
quarto, entitled Hmriitlr Runner : the Painter 
of Cat-Life and Cat-Characters. The illustra¬ 
tions include a portrait, twelve full-page photo¬ 
gravures, and sixteen typogravures in the text 
—all reproduced by Messrs. Goupil. The 
accompanying letterpress has been written by 
Mr. M. H. Spielmann. 

Mr. C. Pttrdon Clarke has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. George Wallis as senior keeper 
of the art collections at South Kensington. He 
will retain his special post as curator of the 
India Museum. 

The wonderful perfection which has been 
attained by modern methods of reproduction is 
nowhere more manifest than in a plate just 
issued by F. Appel, of Paris. It is a specimen 
of the illustrations which are to constitute a 
volume of Old Wedyinood , to be published by 
Mr. Guaritch, and excels anything that we 
have yet seen in its achievement of the semb¬ 
lance of high relief upon a fiat surface. The 
example we refer to is a design of Hercules 
between Virtue and Pleasure ; and the figures 
and landscape look exactly like sculptured 
marble on a background of russet-tinted sky. 
They stand out with such an extraordinary 
effect that actual touch is necessary to convince 
tho spectator that he is looking at a flat surf ace- 
The specimen may be seen at Mr. Quaritch’s 
house in Piccadilly. 

ooQle 
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THE STAGE. 

“ TIIERKSE RAQUIN.” 

On Saturday afternoon I was able to wit¬ 
ness the performance of “ Therese Eaquin ” 
at the Royalty Theatre ; and while I found 
the piece itself—as indeed I expected to 
find it— far less of a melodrama than certain 
of its critics had said, I discovered that the 
performance, though good and creditable, 
was not quite so noteworthy as it had been 
pronounced in several quarters. The thing 
is worth seeing, though—would indeed in 
any case be worth seeing. It is but the 
second piece of M. Zola’s which has found 
hospitality among us: nay, in a certain 
sense, it is the first, for “ L’Assommoir ” 
was hardly seen in its nakedness and truth, 
though it was seen with fulness of horror, in 
Charles Eeado’s version “ Drink.” The 
version of “ Thercse Raquin ”—executed 
mainly, as I suppose, by Mr. De Mattos, 
but overlooked by Mr. George Moore—does 
not depart widely from the original. It is 
not a bad translation, though it might, with 
advantage, have] been a little more collo¬ 
quial. It suggests to me, nowhere, that it 
has been subjected to the process which I 
believe to be the only satisfactory one, in 
translation, to a writer who is ambitious, 
as he ought to be, to write the English that 
we talk: the process of wholly discarding 
the original at a certain point—when the 
bare but real equivalent of that original has 
once been secured—of forgetting, from that 
moment, the existence of the original, and 
of setting one’s self solely to say well and 
naturally what the translation, which is still 
beside one, says with a measure of awk¬ 
wardness. The translation of “Thercse 
Raquin” is good enough, it may be, for 
most people’s requirements on the stage; 
but it is not good enough to be counted as 
literature. The thing—that is—has not 
become Mr. De Mattos’s own: he has 
remained its somewhat mechanical inter¬ 
preter. 

Passing from the manner of the transla¬ 
tion to the thing translated, “ Thercse 
Raquin ” occupies a middle place in M. 
Zola’s work. In point of date, it is some¬ 
what early; but I mean “ a middle place,” 
in that it displays noithor the exaggerated 
and sterile realism of the uglier of this 
writer’s books nor the abounding poetry of 
the finer of them. A problem in itself less 
interesting than the problem of the Page 
d' Amour, is, in “ Thereso Raquin,” treated 
with hardly a trace of the poetic tragedy 
which gives that volume so much of its 
value. “ Thercse Raquin ” contains only 
one or two sentences—the sentences in 
which the wicked little bourgcoise expresses 
her desire to live for ever in the sunshine— 
which permit one to realise that its author 
is the author of the passionate idyl, La Faute 
de V Abbi Mourct. But, on the other hand, 
in “ Thercse Eaquin ” we are not face to 
face with the superfluous and unvoracious 
hideousness of La Terre : and the view of 
humanity is not so wholly prosaic and 
materialistic—not to say bestial—as that 
which is taken in Nana. No : in these 
respects we may rank “ Thercse Raquin ” 
rather with “ L’Assommoir ” itself : in both 
a sad and ugly and degraded world, but a 
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glimpse of the skies. In both—-as in every¬ 
thing for the matter of that that M. Zola 
writes — an austere moral: the assured 
march of evil-doing to its own punishment. 

If “Therese Raquin” were simply the 
molodrama some of its Opponents have pro¬ 
nounced it to be, the murder which is the 
cause of the two lovers’ remorse and collapse 
would have been done, not in the interval 
betwoen two acts—the first of which ends 
and the second of which begins with a very 
quiet game of dominoes in a Parisian 
parlour—but in sight of the audionce, with 
an abundance of water in the middle of the 
stage, and at the back a panorama of the 
Seine by Asnieres or Meudon. As it is, 
with the material cireumstancos of the 
murder we are not for one moment invited 
to be concerned : we are shown in one act 
the state of mind and feeling in which, to 
two people who were perhaps not bom to 
bo villains, such a solution as murder 
becomes possible ; we are shown in another 
the state of mind and feeling which, in two 
such people, may presumably succeed to 
that deed of violence of which they have 
been guilty. The interest of these two 
acts—different slightly from the interest 
of the later ones—is the interest of mental 
analysis ; and, if these acts are melodrama, 
then the Ring and the Rook is a shilling 
shocker. 

The intelligent, unprejudiced person who 
goes to see “ Therese Raquin ” comes away 
with the knowledge that he has witnessed 
an exposition of several bitter truths—an 
exposition made by M. Zola with power, 
and with singleness of aim, but here and 
there accompanied by a purposeless, or at 
the least an unsuccessful, diffusoness, which 
is one of the most characteristic and abiding 
defects of this great writer’s method. This 
diffuseness, this fulness of detail which is 
not actually illustrative and explanatory, 
Balzac, who was M. Zola’s master, had in a 
measure; but he had it far less than M. Zola. 
This profuse employment of the common¬ 
place, in order that one may be “ natural ”— 
this avoidance of selection and rejection, 
when selection and rejection are of the 
very essence of art — commends itself, 
as I understand, to a little school of 
criticism, or of dogmatism, which has now 
found voice among us; and that it does so 
is an entertaining evidence of the capacity 
of its professors for critical preachment. 
May I, as to this matter, be suffered only to 
remind these gifted brethren, who would 
make all things new—morality as well as 
method : nay, perhaps, morality first of all— 
of the extreme improbability that, to even 
the youngest and least instructed of them, 
there has been vouchsafed an inspiration 
more overwhelming and potent than the 
accumulated wisdom of the world. 

The cast of “ Thercse Raquin ” is indeed, 
as one of its admirers observed to me, “ not 
a cast of names.” I am bound to add 
that in some respects the performance 
would have gained if it had been; for 
“ names ” are not often got without some 
talent at the back of them. All question 
of personal notoriety apart, the cast is 
a fairly, but not a startlingly, good one. 
The actor who is best known—Mr. W. L. 

, Abingdon, who has played villains’ parts 


so ably at the Princess’s and Adelphi—is 
perhaps the actor whose grip of his part is 
firmest and whose impersonation is most 
complete. He plays the lover of Therese, 
and he marks well the phases of a not very 
simple character. He shows the passionate 
attachment as well as the remorse. He 
makes us boliove in both. What ho does 
not so thoroughly convince us of—but the 
mistake is on tho right side, and on the 
side, be it noted, leaning least of all to 
melodrama — is of Monsieur Laurent’s 
capacity for planning a murder days before 
it can be executed—of sleeping with it, 
remembor; of working with it; of eating 
and drinking, and of making love, with the 
knowledge that it is coming. Mr. Herberte- 
Basing plays neatly and skilfully the hus¬ 
band, Camille—in the single act in which 
that encumbrance appears, before there is 
provided for liim a watery grave. Had the 
drama been Scandinavian instead of French, 
the husband could hardly have been drawn 
as moro hopelessly foolish and irritating. 
In the one case, however, one would have 
recognised a parti pris —the characteristic of 
a school rather stupidly dogmatic in the 
first place, and artistic only in the second 
—while with M. Zola one can accept the 
creation willingly enough, not as a type 
which one must meet everywhere, but as an 
individual who is perfectly possible. Mr. 
John Gibson plays Michaud—a friend of 
the family, singularly unsuspecting, though 
an ex-commmaire de police ; while Mr. 
De Lange bestows real local colour, the 
true touch of the little French bourgeois, in 
feature and in character, upon his sketch of 
a more ancient friend, one M. Grivet. 
The elderly Mme. Raquin, the mother of 
the man who is murdered, is acted with 
much understanding by Mrs. Theodore 
Wright. To say that her performance is 
very French—as has been said somewhere 
—would be a mistake; but it has at all 
events the advantage of being sufficiently 
human. Miss Laura Johnson, a clever 
young woman, wanting evidently in experi¬ 
ence and probably in range—with a good 
deal of strong feeling, much intelligence, 
and a voice and accent which are often far 
from being what one could desire—plays 
the heroine, Thercse. I had read of her 
somewhere or other, that she was a revela¬ 
tion, a later Rachel. Why these exaggera¬ 
tions ? She interested me distinctly, because 
she believed in her part: more than once 
she had the strength to carry the piece upon 
her shoulders. So far, so good. Judged 
by a modest standard, Miss Johnson was 
indeed satisfactory. But she was not a 
revelation, by any means, and the stage has 
still to wait for Rachel’s successor. 

To end—a pluy not very great, but at all 
events original and fearless; a performance 
not exactly memorable, but doing credit to 
the cast engaged in it. 

Frederick Wedmoke. 


STAGE NOTES. 

Mr:. Henry Arthur Jones opens the Avenue 
with his new play, “ The Crusaders,” about 
the end o£ the month. Mr. Kemble, Mr. 
Arthur Cecil, Miss Emery, Miss Olga Brandon, 
and Lady Monckton, promise a strong cast. 
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To-night is appointed for the first perform¬ 
ance of Mr. Pinero’s new comedy at Terry’s 
Theatre—an event which has been looked for¬ 
ward to for some time—while Wednesday was 
fixed for what may be termed a minor func¬ 
tion : that is, the production at the Court of a 
play which probably derives its chief interest 
from the appearance of Mrs. John Wood. It 
is written by Mr. C. Pitch, whose name has yet 
to become known. 

The “triple bill” as it is called, not very 
elegantly, at the Shaftesbury, has been this 
week transferred to Toole’s. It began at 
Terry’s, in the summer; but “ ACommission,” 
“ The Lancashire Sailor,” and “ A Pantomime 
Rehearsal,” are still found attractive. 

We have received Mr. Raymond Solly’s 
Aclini/ and the Art of Speech at the Paris Con¬ 
servatoire (Elliot Stock). It is a pleasantly 
produced booklet of about sixty pages. To 
those who are instructed in these matters, it 
has little new to tell; but the amateur and the 
beginner—the very large class, we fear, who, in 
the matter of reading aloud, remain amateurs 
and beginners to the very end—it will convey 
many a useful hint, and always in an intelli¬ 
gible way. The writer, we believe, has had 
much personal experience of the Conservatoire 
and of some of its professors. He quotes not 
only Samson, who taught Rachel, and M. 
Regnier, who taught usefully fifty people less 
famous, but likewise living men like Got and 
Dupont - Venion, who have either said or 
written many sensible things on Vart de la 
diction. Nor is Mr. Solly unmindful of what 
has been said by that most highly qualified 
litterateur, M. Legouve, in his charming little 
volume, L’Art de la Lecture. From this 
admirable writer, indeed, Mr. Solly might have 
quoted with greater liberality. We thank him, 
in any case, for a booklet very excellent in its 
own way. 


MUSIC. 

THE AUTUMN OPEIIA SEASON. 

Signor Lago commenced his season at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre on Monday last. After 
wasting the principal part of the evening with 
Ricci’s “ Crispino e la Comare,” the novelty, 
Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana,” commenced 
at a quarter past ten. Why was it not put 
first ? And again it may be asked, Why was 
Ricci’s opera given at all ? Mascagni’s clever and 
promising work was recently noticed in these 
columns in connexion with a performance at 
the Dresden theatre, and so it will only be 
necessary to speak of the manner in which it 
was presented at the Shaftesbury. Signor 
Francesco Vignas (Turiddu) is an excellent 
artist, and his impersonation of the lover pro¬ 
duced a marked effect. But with his encore 
and double encore, and bows to the audience, 
he broke the spell of the village drama. There 
are Italian operas to which encores can do but 
little harm, but Mascagni’s work is not of such 
a kind; it was as unfair to the composer thus 
to destroy the effect of his tone-picture, as it 
certainly was annoying to many of the audience. 
Signorina Adelaide Musiani, as Santuzza, acted 
■with much feeling, though her voice was not at 
all times pleasant. Miss Grace Damian gave a 
quiet rendering of the part of Lucia, and Signor 
Brombara was a fairly good Alfio. The chorus 
was hard, and the orchestral playing not first- 
rate. Signor Arditi was the conductor. Of 
course certain allowances must be made for an 
opening night, and it is to be hoped that Signor 
Lago will use his best efforts to present the 
work to the best advantage. The “ Cavalleria 
Rusticana ” has obtained a brilliant success on 
the continent, and it ought also to make its 


mark here. The applause and encores men¬ 
tioned above show that the first performance was 
outwardly a Success, but first nights are no 
real test. 

Sir Augustus Hams commenced Ills autumn 
opera season at Covent Garden, on Tuesday 
evening, with Gounod’s “Romdoet Juliette” in 
French. The performance of operas in that 
language is evidently, from the programme 
of the first week, to be a special feature. It is 
a great advantage to hear works sung in their 
original form; and, perhaps, some day we shall 
not only have Gounod and Bizet in French, but 
Wagner in German. The part of Juliette was 
undertaken by Mile. Simmouet, from the Paris 
Opera Comique. She has a flexible voice, and 
one of considerable compass, and it has evidently 
been well trained. In the first act she was nervous, 
and the valse, if skilfully sung, was not given 
with all due brilliancy. However, she soon got 
used to her audience, and in the balcony scene 
appeared to considerable advantage. Mile. 
Simmonet is a clever actress. So much for the 
present: there will be another opportunity to 
judge of her powers as an artist on Saturday, 
when she will sing in Gounod’s “ Philemon et 
Baucis,” the first novelty of the season. M. 
Cossira, from the Paris Grand Opera was the 
Romeo ; he too, is a good actor, and sings with 
taste, but the notes in the upper register of his 
voice are not telling. The clear enunciation of 
words by these two vocalists deserves praise : 
the same may be said of that clever artist M. 
Dufriche (Mercutio). Mine. Laurent as Ger¬ 
trude, Mile. Janson as Stephano, and Signor 
Abramoff (Frere Laurent), added to the success 
of the evening. As a new conductor, M. Lion 
Jehin is skilful; but why was he so restless 'i 
J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Senor Sarasate gave the first of a series of 
orchestral concerts at St. James's Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, and, as usual, the hall 
was crowded. He played the new Max Bruch 
Concerto in D minor (No. 3). This work, as 
mentioned last week, had already been given 
in London with pianoforte accompaniment; 
but the orchestra adds much to its effect. The 
writing is skilful, and the Adagio attractive; but 
the composer has certainly not surpassed his first 
Concerto. The difficulties for the solo instru¬ 
ment are great, though for Seiior Sarasate they 
can scarcely be reckoned as such. His tone, 
however, sounded somewhat weak; but later 
on, in Raff’s feeble “ Fee d’amour,” with its 
showy cadenza, he was at his best. The 
programme also included Mozart’s G minor 
Symphony, given under the direction of Mr. 
Cuains. The Max Bruch Concerto will be 
repeated on November 13. 

On Monday last. Dr. Hodgkin unveiled a 
monument to William Shield, musician and 
composer, which has been erected by public 
subscription in Whickham Churchyard, near 
Newcastle. Shield was a pupil of Avison, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey in 1829. 
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Now Heady, New Work by the Author of “ By Leafy Ways," 
“ Idylls of the Field,” Ac. 

RAMBLES OF A DOMINIE. 

By FRANCIS A. KNIGHT. 

Illustrated by E. T. Compton. 

Large crown Svo cloth, 1 levelled boards, 5s. 

Also on Large Paper, with Illustrations printed on .Japanese 
Fttjier, and mounted, bound in vellum, 21b. net. 

This Edition is limited to 100. Each copy signed and 
numlicrcd. 

"Of striking excellence. Both in style and matter they 
are honourably distinguished from the crowd of similar 

articles.All will hope Mr. Knight may live u> wnu» 

many more such 4 Rambles.’ They give information even 
to those who have long lived in and loved the country. It 
should lie added that several good stceUcngmvingK illur- 
irate the book. No pleasanter companion for an autumnal 
holiday can easily be found than this unpretentious little 
book .’*—Athena urn. 


THE CHILD AND HIS BOOK. 

Some Account of the History and Progress of 
Children’s Literature in England. 

By Mrs. E. M. FIELD. 

Author of ‘‘Ethne,” “ Mixed Pickles,” &c. 

Illustrated, large crown 8vo, cloth Ixiards, 6s. 

44 It is a scries of studies, well worth careful reading, of a 
subject of the greatest importance and interest; and the 
studies are made more valuable by being the work of a 
very ilioughtful and accomplished writer.— Spectator . 

EIGHT YEARS IN KAFFRARIA, 
1882-90. 

By the Ven. Archdeacon GIBSON. 

With Illustrations, and Map of the Diocese of Kaffraria, 
crown Svo, cloth boards, 3s. Od. 

"One of the most complete and minute records of the 
kind wc have read for many a year .”—Saturday Revietc. 

** We strongly recommend this very instructive narrative 
to all who wish to know the real character, prosj>ects, and 
difficulties of Mission Work in South Africa. Archdeacon 
Gibson is a cultivated scholar and a man of cool judgment 
as well as an earnest missionary, and ho writes with singu¬ 
lar point and clearness.”-- Guardian. 


A MANUAL for SUNDAYS. A Few 

Thoughts for each Sunday of the Church’s Year. By 
the Rev. F. C. WOODHOUSE, M.A. Crown Svo, clotb 
ljoards, 3s. Gd. 

“ The Rev. F. C. Wood house is a popular writer, whose 
popularity is of the most enviable kind. His ‘Manual fur 
Sundays’ deserves to take a place beside his ‘Manual for 
Lent.’ There is the same freshness about it and the mhuc 
evident determination to keep closo to t-lie facts of life. 
Hence there arises a demand for Ixioks like Mr. Wtn-d- 
liouso’s, in which an effort- is made to illustrate the old 
Gospel by the occurrences of yesterday— 4 I tonka which will 
not be laid aside by disappointed readers as utterly 
unsuited to tlieir wants.’”— Guardian. 

UNIFORM, by the SAME AUTHOR. 

A MANUAL for ADVENT. 3s. 6d. 4th Edition. 

A MANUAL for LENT. 3s. 6<L 6th Edition. 

A MANUAL for HOLY-DAYS. 3s. 6d. 


A CLOUD of WITNESSES to 

CHRISTIAN LIFE and DOCTRINE. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM F. FRASER, M.A., Rector ol West here. 
Kent. Crown Svo, cloth boards, 3s. Cd. 

‘‘The facts are related in ft clear and instructive mail' 
ucr .”—Church Bells. 


WORK, and HOW TO DO IT. By 

Mrs. JEROME MERCIER. Fcap. Svo. cloth Jxwrd.-, 
1b. 6<1. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


OBITUARY. 

We regret to announce the sudden death of 
Mr. W. A. Barrett, for many years musical 
critic of the Mamin ;/ Past. He was inspector 
of music for the Education Department, and 
likewise vicar choral at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
He was the author of “ Balfe—his Life and 
Work ” and of the interesting work “English 
Glee and Madrigal Writers.” He did much for 
the encouragement of native art, and the monu¬ 
ment to Balfe in Westminster Abbey was 
erected through his exertions. He also wrote 
(with Dr. Stainer) the “ Dictionary of Musical 
Terms.” As a lecturer he was well known, and 
his genial manner secured for him many friends. 


A Guide for Women in their choice o£ tin occupation in life. 


RICHARD DE LACY... A Tale of the 

Later Lollards. By C. EDMUND MAURICE. Wiih 
Etched Title and Frontispiece. Large crown Svo, cloth 
boards, Ob. 

The picture of Oxford in its most turbulent days is 
wonderfully vivid and brilliant, and the personages, many 
of them historical, are worth knowing .”—Literary World . 

SIDELIGHTS on REVELATION. By 

the Rev. .T. C. BLLSSARD. M.A., Vicar of St. Augus¬ 
tine’s, Edgbaston. Fcap. Svo, cloth boards, 2.s. Gel. 

44 Deals with many important and burning question# in 
an able and impartial way .”—Church Bells. 


2, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, London, E.C. 
. find 44, VICTOKIA ST., Westminster, S.W. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE NUMBER of PLATO: its 

Solution and Significance, i y JAMES ADAM, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

[Nearly /tody, 

GRADUATED PASSAGES from 

GREEK ami LATIN AUTHORS lor Kist SR-ht Trana- 
lation, selected and supplied with Short Notes for begin¬ 
ners. by H. BENDALL, M.A., Head Master, and C. E. 
LAURENCE, B.A., Assistant Master of Blackheath Pro¬ 
prietary School. Part I. Easy. Crown Svo. 

THE CODEX SANGALLENSIS (A). 

A Study in the Text of the Old I. a tin Gospels, by J. 
RENDEL HARRIS, M.A. Royal Svo. 3a. 

SOME INTERESTING SYRIAN and 

PALESTINIAN INSCRIPTIONS, by J. RENDEL 
HARRIS, M.A. Royal Svo. 4s. 

DIGEST XIX. 2, LOOATI CONDUCTI. 

Transbited, with Notes, by C. H. MONRO, M.A., 
Fellow of Gonvillc and Caiua College. Crown Svo, 5s. 

THE ORIGIN of METALLIC CUR- 

rency and WEIGHT STANDARDS. By W. RIDGE¬ 
WAY, M.A., Professor of Greek. Queen’s College, Cork, 
and late Fellow of Gonvillc and Caius College. 

[/a (he pram. 

A HISTORY of EPIDEMICS in 

BRITAIN. Vol. I. From a.i». «6I to the Extinction of 
the Plague in 1(566. By CHARLES CREIGHTON, 
M.D., M.A., formerly Demonstrator of Anatomy in the 
University of Cambridge. Demy Svo. [In the press. 

ELEMENTARY THERMODYNAMICS 

By J. PARKER, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Crown Svo, Us. 

A TREATISE on ELEMENTARY 

DYNAMICS. New and Enlarged Edition. By 8. L. 
LONEY, M.A., formerly Fellow of Sidney Sussex College. 
Crown Svo, 7s. Od. 

SOLUTIONS of the EXAMPLES 

in a TREATISE on ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By 
the same Author. [In th> press. 


New Volumes of the Pitt Press Mathematical 
Series. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY fur the USE of SCHOOLS. 
By E. W. HOBSON, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and University Lecturer in Mathematics, and 
C. M. JESSOP, M.A., Fellow of Clare College. 

[In (he prow. 

ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. By 

C. SMITH, M.A., Master of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. [Nearly ready. 

SOLUTIONS to the EXERCISES in 

EUCLID, ROOKS I.-IV. (Pitt Press Mathematical 
Series, by H. M. TAYLOII, M.A.) Rv TV. TV. 
TAYLOR, M.A. [In the pens. 

New Volumes of the Pitt Press Series. 

THUCYDIDES, BOOK VII. The 

Text newly Reused and Explained, with Introduction, 
Summaries, Maps, and Indexes. A recollation of the 
British Museum MS. M. has hen made for this Edition. 
By Rev. H. A. HOLDEN, M.A., LL.D. 5s. Also in 
Two Parts. 5s. Part I. 1m uoorcriox and Tkxt. 
Part EL. Notes and Indexes. 5s. 

CICERO—PRO PLANCIO. Edited 

by Rev. H. A. HOLDEN, M.A., LL.D., Examiner in 
Greek to the University of London. New and Revised 
Edition. Is. 6d. 

LIVY, BOOK IX. With Notes and 

Introduction by Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A., for¬ 
merly Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

[/» the press. 

MILTON’S ODE on the MORNING 

of CHRIST’S NATIVITY, T,’ALLEGRO, IT. PEN- 
SERUSO and LYCIDAS. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Indexes, by A. W. VERITY, M.A., sometime 
Scholar of Trinity College. 2s. 6d. 

MILTONS SAMSON AGONISTES. 

"With Introduction, Notes, and Indexes. Ry the Sams 

EuI I'UH. [ In the j'ress. 

London : C. J. CLAY & SUNS, 
Camuuidok University 1’kess AVareiioise, 
Ave Maria Lane. 


WARD & DOWNEY’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


In November will be published, in 2 vols., royal Svo, with 
many Illustrations, at £2 2s. 

GOSSIP of the CENTURY. By the 

AUTHOR of “ FLEMISH INTERIORS,” “ De Omnibu-s 
Rebus,” &c. 

MEMOIRS of RICHARD ROBERT 

MADDEN. Edited by his Son, THOMAS M. MADDEN, 
M.D. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. [A ow ready. 

ENGLAND and the ENGLISH in the 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W. C. SYDNEY. 
2 vols., demy Svo, 24s. 

“The studies on Flout marriages, on quacks, and on King Mob" are 
perhaps the most not ihle for new matter; but tho whole l>ook is very 
well worth reading."— National Observer. 

MODERN AUTHORS: a Review and 

a Forecast. By ARTHUR LYNCH. Crown Svo, 5s. 

“No more just and itonoroumitteraucc in respect to the great realistic 
muster of French fiction (Zola) liavo 1 ever read.**— Black and IKAtZc. 

NOTES on MEN, WOMEN, and 

BOOKS. By LADY WILDE. Crown Svo, Gs. 

“They are acute and lively .**—SL James's Gazette. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDIES. By 

A. W. BUCKLAND, Member of the Anthropological 
Institute. 1 vol., crown svo, (5s. 

'* The book deserves to lie widely read."— Morning Post. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF “THE IN¬ 
SANITY OF GENIUS.” 

THE INSANITY of GENIUS and the 

GENERAL INEQUALITY of ITU MAN FACULTY 
PHYSIOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. By J. F. NIS- 
BET. New Edition. Crown Svo, 6 k. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

MARRIAGE and HEREDITY. Second 

Edition. Crown Svo, 6«. 

THE STORY of the LIFE of JORGEN JORGENSON. 

THE CONVICT KING. With Repro- 

ductions of Original Drawings by Jurgen Jorgenson. 
By J. F. HOGAN, Author of “The Lost Explorer.” 
Crown Svo, 2s. Od._ [Sow ready, 

WARD & DOWNEY, York Street, W.C. 


ORIENTAL TRANSLATION 
FUND. 

NEW SERIES. 

A faitlif ul Translation from the Persian of Mirkhond’s 
“ RANZAT-US-SAFA.” Part I., Volume I., con¬ 
taining the Moslem version of our Bible Stories from 
the Creation of Genii before Adam up to the Death of 
Aaron. 

Printed, Published, and Sold under the Patronage of tho 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

22, Albemarle Street, London. 


Trice Ten Shillings. 


Now ready, price 2s. ikl.; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 

Cuiform with the Life and Work of Sir F. Leighton. Burt., P.R.A. 
Sir J. K. Millais Hart., R.A.. L. Aim a Tudema, R.A.. J. L. E. 
Meishouicr, J. C. llook, R.A., Rosa Rouhcur, uud Birkct Foster. 
The above may still bo had, paper, 2 s. fid.: cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s., or 
handsomely bouud together, 21s. 

THE ART ANNUAL FOR 1891, 

Briny the CHRISTMAS STM HER of (he ART J OCR NAB. 

COX SI STING OK THE 

LIFE & WORK of BRITON RIVIERE, R A- 

By WALTER ARMSTRONG. 

With two full-page Etchings. “Circe," and “ The List Spoonful." and 
a l’hotogravuro of " I'ersepolis,” and about 4o Illustrations in the Text. 

London : J. S. Viuti i: 4 Go., Limited, 2*5, Ivy Lane, EX’. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B IRK BECK BANK, 

Southampton Building", f.’lianrerv I<ane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on bEI'DSITS, repayable 
on demand 

T\V<> per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £loo 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Hank receives small sump 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 
annum, on each completed £i. Francis Ravk.xscuqft Manager. 


H 


OW TO PUECIIASE A HOUHE FOR 


TWO GUINEAS TER MoNTII, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

Tlie LIKKBEOK ALMANACK, with full particulars post-free, 
on application. Francis Ravrxsckoft. Manager. 


CBATTO&WINDDSS PUBLICATIONS 


DUMABESQ’8 DAUGHTER. By 

GRANT ALLEN, Author of “The Tents of Shem,” &c. 
3 vols., at all Libraries. 

“ It is a novel and powerful conception, and Mr. Grant Allen 
has WTOught it out well .”—Scottish leader. 


The SIN of OLGA ZASSOULICH 

By FRANK BARRETT, Author of “Fettered for Life,” 
&c. 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


MISS MAXWELL’S AFFEC 

TION3. By RICHARD PRYCE. 2 vols., at all 
Libraries. 

Mr. Pryce may be cordially and justly congratulated upon 
haviug wi-itten one of the cleverest, most thoughtful, and yet 

most vivacious novels of the year.Charles Dickens himself 

might have been proud of Mrs. Peck ."—Daily Teh graph. 

SANTA BARBARA, &c. By 

OUIDA. Square Svo, cloth elegant, 6s. | Shortly. 

THE JUNIOR DEAN. By Mrs. 

MARSHALL, Author of “ A Fellow of Trinity.” 3 vols., 
at all Libraries. [November 2. 


FREELAND. By Theodor 

HERTZKA. Crown Svo, doth extra, 6s. 

1 ‘ Freeland ’ maybe recommended to all who are interested 
in social questions, and especially to those who indulge in 

visions of a Utopia.There is a Defoe-like literalness in the 

narrative.”— Globe. 


THE FOSSICKER: a Romance 

of Mashonaland. By ERNEST GLANYILLE, Author 
of “ The List Heiress.” With Frontispiece and Vignette 
by Hume Nisbet. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. lid. 

[Shortly. 


URANIA: a Romance. By 

CAMILLE FLAMMARION. Translated by AUGUSTA 
RICE STETSON. With 90 Illustrations by De Bieler. &c. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 5s. [Shortly. 


TWO GIRLS on a BARGE. By 

V. CECIL COTES. With 41 Hlustrutions by F. H. 
Townsend. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6<1. 

“ A brighter book of its kind has not appeared for years.” 

Troth. 


THE NEW MISTRESS. By 

GE(>RGE MANVILLE FENN. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
3s. lid. [S/mrlly. 


Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

THE BURNT MILLION. By 

JAMES PAYN. 

RUFFINO. ByOuida. 
PANDURANG HARI. 

Preface by Sir BARTLE FRERE. 


With 


LIFE OF JAMES BOSWELL. 

By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A. With 4 Portraits. 

2 vols., demy Svo, cloth extra, 21s. 

“ Two very entertaining volumes. In this work, in which 
there is not a single dull chapter, we have a very life-like 

picture of *Bo//y.’.Mr. Fitzgerald's biography will no 

doubt find its way into every well-appointed library.” 

Main-fa ster Examiner. 


LIFE of JANE WELSH CAR 

LYLE. By Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND. Second 
Edition. With Portrait and Facsimile. Demy Svo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

“ Mrs. Ireland has conferred a benefit on the reading world 
at large in writing the ‘Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle.’ Here 
we have the whole pathetic story of one of the most interest¬ 
ing women, if not tin most interesting woman, of the nine 

teenth century.We gladly welcome this sympathetic history 

of one of the most attractive personalities of her time.” 

Newsman. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO, beg to announce that Mr, SHOliTHOUSE'S 
New Novel , BLANCHE LADY FALA1SE, is now ready at all 
Libraries and Booksellers'. Crown 8 vo, cloth , price 6s, 

Just reailv, 8vo, cloth, 18s. net. 

SCHLIEMANN’S EXCAVATIONS: An Archaeological and Historical Study. 

]5y Dr. C. SCHITCHIIARDT, Director of the Kestnor Museum in Hanover. Translated from the German by EUGENIE SELLERS. "With an Appendix 
on the Recent Discoveries at HLssarlik by Dr. SC11LIEMANN and Dr. DOREEELD, and an Introduction by WALTER LEAF, Litt.D. Illustrated. 

A popular but utrictly accurate account of the whole aerie* of Dr. Schltemann*s Excavations aiul their remit*. 

TIMES.— “ A very valuable contribution to archieological 8clcnce.Dr. Schuchhardt’s treatment of the subject is masterly, and Miss .Sellers Is well qualified for the task of 


translator. 

AX IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 

J list Ready, Svo, cloth, 30s. net. 

MAHDIISM and the EGYPTIAN SUDAN. Being an! 

Account of (he Rise ami Progress of .Mahdiism, and of subsequent events in the Sudan to j 
the present time. By Major F. R. WINGATE, R.A., D.S.O., Assistant Adjutant-General j 
for Intelligence, Egyptian Army. With 17 Maps and numerous Plans. J 

TIMES .—“ We may truthfully say that as a consecutive ami detailed narrative of military I 
and other events in that country during the last ten years, Major Wingate's bookstands 


without a rival. 

ST. JAM ESS GAZETTE.— 1 ' Likely to be received as the standard history of England's 
work in Upper Egypt ami all that has come of it down to the present day." 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

Crown 8vo, elotli, 3s. 6d. 

SERMONS OUT of CHURCH. By the Author of “John 

Halifax, Gentleman.” 

NOVELS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Uniform In size and price. 

OLIVE. Illustrated. i THE LAUREL RUSH. 

THE OGILVIES. Illustrated. MY MOTHER AND I. Illustrated. 

AGATHA'S HUSBAND. Illustrated. I MISS TOMMY: a Media:vai Romance. 
HEAD OF THE FAMILY. Illustrated. Illustrated. 

TWO MARRIAGES. | KING ARTHUR: Not a Love Story. 

NEW VOLUMES OF 

MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 

Just ready, Svo, cloth, 3s. 8d. each. 

LIVING or DEAD. By Hugh Conway. 

A FAMILY AFFAIR. By the Same. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAT EDITION OF F. MARION CRAWFORDS NOVELS. 
Just ready, crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S ROMANCE. By F. Marion 

CRAWFORD, Author of “ A Witch of Prague,” “ Khaled,” &c. 

GLOBE .—“The best of Mr. Crawford’s stories.” 

ST. JAMES' GAZETTE .—“The author has given us more elaborate stories than this, 
but never, we think, a more perfect one." 

NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAP EDITION OF ROLF lloLDREWOODS NOVELS. 

J ust ready, crown Svo, cloth, 3s. (id. 

A COLONIAL REFORMER, By Rolf BoldrewoOd, Author 

of “ A Robbery under Arms,” “ The Miner's Right," &c. 

A NEW STORY BY A NEW WRITER. 

J ust ready, crown 8vo, Os. 

TIM. A Story of School Life. 

PUXCFI.- •“ A delightful story.’ 

GLASGOW HERA LD.—“ Excellently written, pathetic without being sentimental, and 
humorous at times with genuine schoolboy humour. * Tim' is a genuine success.’’ 

A NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF “MADEMOISELLE IXE.’ 
dust ready, crown svo, cloth, 3s. Od. 

CECILIA DE NOEL. By Lanoe Falconer, Author of 

“ Mademoiselle Ixe.’* 

Globe 8vo, 2s. 

A COMPANION to “IN MEMORIAM.” By Elizabeth 

R. CHAPMAN. 

“ Miss Chapman's Analysis of ‘ In Mcmoriam ’ is excellent in taste and judgment." 

Tennyson. 

EDITED BY DR. EMIL TKECHMANN. 

Globe Svo, 38. Gd. 

A SHORT HISTORICAL GRAMMAR of the GERMAN 

LANGUAGE. Translated and adapted from Professor Beliagbel's “ Deutsche Sprachc,” 
for the Use of English Schools, by EMIL TKECHMANN, B.A., Pli.D., Lecturer in 
Modern Literature in the University of Sydney, N.S.W. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

Just published, globe Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE CHILDREN of the CASTLE. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

Illustrated by Walter Crane. 

A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE BOOK. 

Just ready, folio, cloth, 21s. net. 

PICTURES from SHELLEY. Designed by E. E. Dell 

and engraved by JAMES D. COOPER. 

LEEDS MERCIJRV .—“To say that tills young artist has succeeded In her labour of 
love is but moderate praise. Her delicate drawings are touched with the mysterious fancy 
of the poet who inspired them, and her work is in every respect a worthy tribute by a poet- 

artist to the artist-poet.It i3 indeed worthy of remark that the ‘ Pictures from .Shelley' 

as an exposition of perfect hammny lietween artist and engraver, and the perfection to which 
the time-honoured Art of wood engraving, can yet in competent hands be brought in the l’ucc 
of its modern rivals, is a notable book." 


A POPULAR WORK ON ELECTRICITY'. 

Just published, super-royal Svo, cloth, 31a. txl. 

ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. Translated from the 

French of AMEDF.E GUILLEM IN. Revised and Edited by SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, 
D.S<\, B.A., F.R.S., Principal and Professor of Physics in the City ami Guilds of London 
Technical College, Finsbury ; late Professor of Experimental Physics in University College, 
Bristol. With «>00 Illustrations. 

SCO/SM AX .—“The 1 m. ok contains in every page matter that is worthy of standard works 
[ of reference. . . . It is a history of the evolution and development of a great science as well 
! as a masterly exposition of th<- principles by which it is controlled. This is in all respects a 
j work worthy of universal admiration. It is simple in manner, clear in style, forcible inargu- 
j incut, splendid in illustration. It ought to be placed in the hands of every student of 
science.’’ 

BY PROFESSOR CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 

Just ready, crown svo, cloth, Gs. 

THE DIVINE COMEDY of DANTE ALIGHIERI. Trans¬ 

lated by JOHN ELIOT NORTON. Part I. HELL. 

MRS. MOLESWORTH’S CHRISTMAS STORY. 

Ready shortly, crown Svo, 4s. Od. 

NURSE HEATHERDALE’S STORY. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

With Illustrations by Leslie Brooke. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “FORTY YEARS IN A MOORLAND PARISH.’ 

Ready next week, globe Svo, price 3s. Oil. 

THE LAST of the GIANT-KILLERS; or, the Exploits 

of Sir .lark of Danby Dale. By the Rev. .1. 0. ATKINSON, D.C.L., Canon of York, 
Author of “ Forty Years in a Moorland Parish,” &c. 

Now ready, Vol. IV., Svo, 10s. 6d. 

THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. A New and Revised 

Edition. Edited by W. ALOIS WRIGHT, M.A. In 9 vols. To bo published Quarterly. 
Content* of Vol. IV.: King John—King Richard II.—Henry IV. ; Part* I. and II.—King 
Henry V. 

CAMBRIDGE REVIEW.— “ The book is almost perfect, learned without being jiedantic, 
complete without undue profusion. The printing and paper are all that could be desired. 

NEW VOLUME “OF ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION SERIES.” 

Just ready, crown Svo, cloth, 2s. Gd. 

RODNEY. By David Hannay. With Portrait. 

TIMES.— 1 ' A vivid sketch of the career of one of our great naval heroes." 

NEW EDITION. 

Just ready, Ninth Edition, crown Svo, cloth, 12s. Gd. 

FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS: A Collection of Passages, 

Phrases, and Proverbs, traced to their Sources in Ancient and Modern Literature. By 
JOHN BARTLETT. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAP EDITION OF MISS YONGE'S NOVELS. 

Just ready, crown Svo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

P’s AND Q’s; or, the Question of Putting Upon, and LITT^LE 

I LUCY’S WONDERFUL ULOBE. By CHARLOTTE M. YO.NGE, Author of “ Tile Heir 
of Reilclyire.” 

CLASSICAL SERIES-NEW VOLUME- 

Fcap. Svo, cloth. 

PLAUTUS—CAPTIVI. Edited, with Introduction and 

Notes, by A. R. S. 1IAJ. LI DIE, M.A., lute Junior Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
3s. ti'L 

THUCYDIDES. BOOK II. Edited, with Introduction, 

Critical Notes, and Commentary, by E. C. MARCH ANT, M.A., Assistant Master at St. 
Paul’s School. 3s. Gd. 

• - * This Edition contains a new Collation of the British Museum MS. M. The Intro¬ 
duction to the Text is arranged on the lines of Cobct's School Edition of “ Lysias." 

THUCYDIDES. BOOK V. Edited, with Introduction and 

Commentary, by C. E. GRAVES, M.A., Classical Lecturer and late Fellow of St John s 
College, Cambridge. 3s. Od. 

A companion volume to Air. Graces* edition of Book IV., which has already airpeared in 
this Scric*. 

ELEMENTARY CLASSICS-NEW VOLUME. 

lsmo, elotli. 

CAESAR.—DE BELLO CIVILI. BOOK I. Edited, with 

Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by MALCOLM MONTGOMERY, fomicily Student 
of Trinity College, Dublin, le. Gd. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 


Heady November 3, at all Booksellers. 

MY PERSONAL EXPERIENCES in EQUATORIAL AFRICA as MEDICAL OFFICER of the 

EMIN PASHA RELIEF EXPEDITION. By THOMAS HEAZLE PARKE, Hon. D.C.L. (Durh.), Hon. Fellow Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, Are., Surgeon Anny Medical 
Stall'. With Map, Portrait, and numerous Illustrations from Drawings by Paul Hardy, Stanley Berkeley, and Lieut. Stairs. Demy 8vo, cloth, ONE GUINEA. 


EDMOND SCHERER’S ESSAYS on ENGLISH LITERATURE. Translated, with a Critical 

Introduction, by GEORGE 8AINTSBURY. With Photogravure Portrait. ‘Crown Hvo, buckram, gilt, 6s. [Just ravly. 

This volume contains those essays on English subjects' Shakespeare. George Eliot, John Stuart Mill, Taine’s “History of English Literature,” Milton, Sterne, Wordsworth, Lord 
Beaeonstield’s “ Endyniion,” and Carlyle—which M. Scherer included in his “Etudes sur la Literature Contempomine, and which he himself wished to be placed before an English audience. 

NEW NOVELS AND STORIES AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

A RED SISTER: a Story of Three Days and Three Months. By C. L. Pirkis, Author of “ A 

Dateless Bargain,” “At the Moment of Victory,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 

“ A thoroughly readable and enjoyable novel .”—Court Circular. _ 

GODIVA DURLEIGH. By Sarah Doudney, Author of “A Woman’s Glory,” “Where the Dew 

Falls in London,” Ac. 3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 

“ The story is suro to be popular with girls.”— Scotsman , _ 

THE SQUIRREL INN. By Frank R. Stockton, Author of “Rudder Grange,” “The Late Mrs. 

Null,” Arc. Fully Illustrated. Crown Hvo, cloth, 6s. 

“ A pleasing little comedy, which may be read when wo are a little tired of seriousness, and are glad to open a lighter page .”—Daihj Graphic. 


RUDDER GRANGERS ABROAD. By Frank R. Stockton. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

NOW BEADY. A NEW POPULAR ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 

LORNA DOONE: a Romance of Exmoor. By R. D. Blackmore. With 18 Illustrations by William 

Small. Square 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

“ An ideal gift-book is provided by Messrs. Sampson Low A Co. in the shape of an elegantly-bound, clearly printed, and gracefully illustrated edition of Mr. Blackmore’s 4 Lorna Doone. 
This is likely to become a 4 joy for ever ’ in many a cultured household.”— Globe. 

LIFE of an ARTIST: an Autobiography. By Jules Breton. Translated by Mary J. Serrano. 

With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. This book abounds in vivid glimpses of a group of clever Painters in whom the art world is interested. 

RANDOLPH CALDECOTT: a Personal Memoir of his Early Art Career. By Henry Blackburn, 

Editor of “ Academy Notes,” and Author of “Breton Folk,” Ac. With 172 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

COOMASSIE and MAGDALA: the Story of Two British Campaigns in Africa. By Henry M. 

STANLEY. Entirely New and Abridged Edition, with all the Original Illustrations. Crown 8vo, with Map, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The CRUISE of the “FALCON”: a Voyage to South America in a Thirty-Ton Yacht. By E. F. 

KNIGHT, Barrister-at-Law. With numerous Illustrations and Map. New Edition (Sixth]. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. _ 

AT THE ANTIPODES; Travels in Australia. New Zealand, Fiji Islands, the New Hebrides, New 

Caledonia, and South America, 1HH8-K). By G. VERSCHUUR. Translated by MARY DANIELS. Numerous Dlustmtions and Map. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

WOMEN and their WORK. By Veva Karsland, Authoress of “Smitten and Slain,’ ’&c. Crown 

Svo, boards, Is. A Series of Articles on the Various Employments open to Women. __ 

GUIDE to MODERN COOKERY. By Miss Mary Harrison, Author of “ The Skilful Cook,” &c. 

With a Preface by the Right Hon. Sir THOMAS DYKE ACLAND, Bart. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6e. 

44 Needs no recommendation beyond its own fulness, clearness, and practical utility.”— Scotsman. 

HOW MARTIN DRAKE FOUND his FATHER; or, Wanderings in the West. By G. Norway, 

Author o f “Tlic A dventures of Johnny P nscoe,” Ac._Illustrated by Lan celot Speed. Crown Svo, doth extra, gilt edges, 5s.___ 

AN INCA QUEEN ; or, Lost in Peru. By J. Evelyn. Illustrated by Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, gilt edges, os. 

• 4 The story is briskly told, and full of incident.”— Spectator. 44 Will prove a fascinating book to many a young reader.”— Daily i'hcnuh-ic. _ _ 

NEW WORK BY JULES VERNE. 

CESAR CASCABEL. By Jules Verne, Author of “ From the Earth to the Moon,” “ Around the 

World in Eighty Days,” Ac. Illustrated with 80 Full-Page Engravings. Crown Svo, doth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 

In 44 C« ; sar Ca scab cl,” .Tides Verne again takes his readers on one of those extraordinary voyages by which the great romancer made himself famous, nis hero is a travelling showman, 
•who, having made his fortune, resolves to leave California and return to France, in his caravan, across the United States and the Atlantic; but eventually alters his plans and attempts to 
enter Kuropc by way of British Columbia, Alaska, Behring Straits, and Siberia. 

London: SAMPSON LOW, MALSTON & COMPANY, Limited, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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pONTINENT.—LADY wishes others to 

join her in APARTMENTS. Best sorial Advantages. Would 
chaperon jjirls studying. References exchanged.—*' Beta,” Westcrton e 
Library, Kuightabridge, London. 

T ESSONS given in ANCIENT and 

-1—4 MODERN GREEK by a Native Professor. Terms moderate. 
Easy and successful method.—Apply to Messrs. Franz Tamil k Co., 
Foreign Booksellers, *24, Brook Street, London, W. 

rpHE HERETIC for October is now out of 

JL print. Applications for the January number (enlarged, sixpence 
should he made early in December to C'apt. Charlton Tucker, 26 
Beauchaiup-avenue, Leamington. 

T O EDITORS, PUBLISHERS, 

AUTHORS.—Translations undertaken from the Germa n 
French, and Spanish. Novels, History, Travels, Biography, Plays, 
Terms low.—Address Lewis Field, 24, Allenby Road, Forest Hill, S.E t 

PRIVATE SECRETARYSHIP desired 

XT by Gentleman (age it7». Excellent references —Address Tact, 
News Agency, 17, Dartmouth Street, Westminster. 

/CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS for the 

V-y* Study of BROWNING’S POETRY.—Apply for particulars to 
“ Beta,” 4!', Talbot Street, Southport, Lancashire. 

SCULPTURE STUDENTS instructed, 

1^ and prepared for the Schools of the Royal Academy, by a Gold 
Medallist ami Experienced Teacher, all of whose Pupils have passed 
first sending up. The majority have been awarded medals and other 
distinctions.—Write in first instance Sculptor, 87, Chelsea Gardens, 
8.W. ____ ____ 

ESSES. DRUMMOND & CO., 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, WC„ are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain cif IIERR HANFSTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book 
Illustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
k CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. Prices on application 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH 

\J WALES (BANGOR). 

APPLICATIONS invited for the CHAIR of LOGIC, PHILOSOPHY, 
and POLITICAL ECONOMY, now Vacaut in this College, owing to 
the appointment of Professor Henry Jones to ihe Chair of Philosophy 
and Khetoiic in the University of St. Andrews. Stipend £250. with 
share of fees guaranteed up to £50 Applications, with 4» copies of 
testimonials, to be in the hands of the undersigned not later than 
WEDNESDAY. Nov. 25 th. The new Professor will be cxj»crtcd to 
enter on his duties at the beginning of the New Year. For further 
particulars apply to , 4 

W. Cadwaladr Davies, Secretary and Registrar. 
Bangor, October 27tli, 1891. 

QCOTCH COLLEGE, MELBOURNE. 

WANTED, a GRADUATE with Honours to take the Sixth or 
Highest Class in CLASSICS and MATHEMATICS. The Members of 
this class have already passed the Matriculation Examination at the 
Melbourne University, but remain at school for one or two years 
reading Classics and Mathematics for Honours and Exhibitions at the 
University. Salary for the first three years will lie £350, and 

£400 respectively per annum, letters of application, with testimonials, 
must he sent uot Inter than li»th Sovcmlier. to Dr. Morrison, Glasgow 
Academy, Glasgow, who will furnish further particulars regarding 
the appointment. 

TJ'RENCH CONVERSATIONAL LES- 

JL? SONS.—A LADY, who has been engaged for eight years in con¬ 
ducting large public English Classes for ia Ville de Paris, and also 
lor the Association Pol,) technique in that city, is now desirous of 
finding PUPILS who wish to continue their fluency of speech iu the 
French language.—Address F.T. M. (French), ltf, Breakipear ltoad, 
t. J ohn’t, SE. 


READY OS NOVEMBER 2. 

In 2 vols., imperial 8vo, bound in cloth, price £3 3s. 

A SUPPLEMENT 

TO 

ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 

LITERATURE 

AND 

BRITISH AND AMERICAN AUTHORS. 

By JOHN FOSTER KIRK, LL.D., 

Author of “ The History of Charles the Bold.” 

This Supplement brings down to the latest practicable date one of the greatest literary 
enterprises of the century. It consists of nearly 1,600 closely printed double-column pages, 
contains upwards of 37,000 articles (Authors), and enumerates over 93,000 titles. To those 
who know aught of the literary ability and painstaking industry of Dr. Kirk, it is needless 
to say anything of his fitness for undertaking such a task, or of the probable completeness 
of a work prepared under his editorial supervision. It may be mentioned, however, that 
in the Supplement the works of Sir Edwin Arnold occupy nearly one page, those of 
Matthew Arnold more than three pages, and those of Darwin more than two pages. To 
the works of George Eliot (Mr. Cross) nearly four pages of discriminating criticism are 
given, and numerous other Authors, whose careers had scarcely commenced when the 
original work of Allibone was compiled, have all their later publications described m the 
Supplement with minuteness and care. 

ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY AND SUPPLEMENT 

Form together 5 uniform imperial 8vo vols., £7 17s. 6d., bound in cloth. 

Published by J. B. LIPPIN00TT COMPANY, 

10, Henrietta Street, Oovent Garden, London; and 715, Market Street, Philadelphia, TJ.S.A- 

UEEN’S COLLEGE for LADIES, MUDIE’S 

43 and 45, Harley Street. At JL SELECT 

Principal—The Rev. Canon ELWYN. Master of the Charterhouse. -r t tv -n * T> V 

Lady-Resident—Miw CROUDACE. L I D Ji A li 1. 

The HALF-TKRM for the College and School will begin on SUBSCRlFTIOt* from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 

THURSDAY. NmiMIIKK 5. 


Principal—The Rev. Canon ELWYN, Master of the Charterhouse. -j- j -n p A p V 

Lady-Resident—Mies CROUDACE. L 1 D 1\ A Ji I. 

The HALF-TERM for the College and School will begin on SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 

THURSDAY, Novkmtjkr 5. 

Prospectus of the Secretary.____ __” 

Q UEEN’S COLLEGE (for LADIES), MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

LONDON, 43 and 4\ Ilarley Street, W. Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in London 

_ __ v * by the Library Messengers. 

The PROFESSORSHIP of MODERN HISToRV wiU be Vacant 

atChrittmJ. . . , , be(oro Tia . BSDA , SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUfNEAS per Annum. 

Applications, with Testimonials, to be sent in before iiiirsday, _ 

^Particulars may Wobtained, pensonally or by letter, from the Ladt* MTTTOE’8 SELECT LIBRARY. 

Resident, at the College. __ 

-SOUTH WALES " COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 

T H J„SJJ-™™S? LLE ® E MUDIE'S LIBRARY. 

Applications are iuvited for the Post of LADY PRINCIPAL of the the }mt Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 

above College. Salary, £500 per Annum, with Board and Residence in c j rcu | ut i ou> 

^Particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom appli- Catalogue of English Books for \m, 

cations, acwmpanieil by Four copies of Testimonials, must be scut not Books, Is. Promwctuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, postage 

later than tlie JKth NOVEMBER, 18!*l. . free. -.-- 

Candidates must state their Tutorial qualifications and experience, 
and age. ~ MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 

L nAMCf.l. 

Agent-General for New South Wales, 30 to 34, New Oxford Street, London. 

j», Victoria-street, 

9 th October, 1891. Westminster, 8.W. Branch Offices: 


rpHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

JL OKANTS THE 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subject, of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the wmc a» that for the 
M A Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews. Aberdeen, 
Bedford?Iklfasi, Birmingham Bristol, Uml.fi, Che teuiliam Cork. 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh. Inverness, ^eds-Lwi ester, Liverpool, 
London. Loughborough, Manchester, Newcustle-ou-Tjne, 1 aiskjr, 

Tf For*Prospectus, Ac., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
U niversity, St. Andrews, N.B. _ 

CATALOGUES. 

T?0REIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

JD promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO., 37. SOHO S QUARE. _ 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 

30 to 34, New Oxford Street, London. 

Branch Offices: 

241, Brompton Road ; and 2, King Street, Cbeai«side. 


J ust published, crown 8vo, price 

TpiAT LUX! or Rays of Light from 

F practical Philosophy. Humbly deilicated to nil Searchers After 
Truth. By '* l’niLosoriics.” 

Londo n*- S .mpkix. Marshau., Hamilton, Kent, k Co . LimifoL_ 
JUST PUBLISHED. __ 

TPURTHER RELIOUES of CONSTANCE 

r NMU.N: being Essays and Tracts for our Tinn- E-lil-l. 
»tth an Analytical au,I< riticaf Introduction. »nJ‘•{ISS 
M. McCkie. With Portrait and Iacsunilc of her Lest Letter. 

8vo, cloth, top edge gilt, 7s. Gd. 

Bicke rs & Sow, 1, Leicest er S quare. London. W.C. _ 


|fUJUSJLGIN BVVn-O ana -soreneas and Dryvm*. ticblmp «d 

X. promptly supplied on modernte torn,. „ irritation, inducin K «m>?h, and atf-.vt- 

CATAI.0GUE8 on application. THROAT ing the voice. For tlnao sympum- 

_ DULAU * C O.. 37. SO HO S Q UARE. __ UB | EPPS’S GLYCERINE 

A UTHORS having MSS. (Fiction, Travel IRRITATION gland* at the moment they arv 

A Poetry, Ac.) are invited to fonrard them Considetation by ^ 


MSS. read within 14 days of receipt, and, if approved, will be pub 
uhed in the coming season Rejected MSS. promptly returned. 

DIQ-BY, LONO, & CO., Publishers, 

18, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON 


COUGH. 


Digitized by 


VAUtreu ‘-'J ’ —- --—f 

Glycerine in these agreeable con¬ 
fections becomes actively healing- 
In boxes, 7jd.; tins. Is. l}d., labelled 
“JAMES EPPS 6c CO., Homoeo¬ 
pathic Chemista.” 
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NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “A VILLAGE TRAGEDY.” 

Now ready at all the Libraries, 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

ESTHER VANHOMRIGH. 

By MRS. M. L. WOODS. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 

Beady this day, at all Libraries. 

By the Author of “ Mau Proposes,” &c. 

A RUDE AWAKENING. 3 vols. By Mrs. A PhiUius 

Author of “ Benedicta,” &c. J ° X 


By the Author of “ Husband and Wife.” 

of BALMERINO. 


THE LADY or BALMERINO. 3 vols B 

?n/’ I &c IGHT ° N ’ Author of “ A Mor ganatic Marriage,” “ The Triumph of Man 
TRISCHLER & COMPANY, 18, New Bridge Street, E.C. 


St 


JAPANESE POTTERY, 


NOTES 

Describing the Emblems, the Poetical Associations, and other 
thoughts and subjects employed in the Decoration of the 
)Vares, an Account of the Festivals, and of some of the 
Customs of Japan. 

By JAMES L. BOWES. 

Imperial 8vo, cloth, GOO pp., with Plates, £2 12s. 6d. 

The “ Extra Illustrated Edition,” half-morocco, gilt top, £6 6s. 
(Only a few copies left.) 

Japan J fait.—" It is a noble book... .a book of the most valuable and 
genuine character. It is evident that Mr. Bowes has brought together 
a really representative collection, and that he has made every specimen 
it eoiitauiK the object of eaieful research and intelligent scrutiny " 

Tr ,ire entitled to speak with absolute autho- 
J’ ut . J ’. 1 these Mr. Bowes stands foremost. Virtually a complete 
tion ° f t ie art ’ AOt lc true eonD 018 s c*ur it ueeils little recommeuda- 
The Academy. —** Produced with singular care and completeness... 
Jareinesc art ’” U01 l ° th ® authors Previous labours in the cause of 
flu. rimes.—** Worthy of its subject and its author.” 

The A i t .Journal.— * Remarkably free from mistakes.” 

.V«fim/a* Renew.—” Let us repeat our admiration of Mr. Bowes* 
beautiful and enticing volume. 

The Architect.—''A guide for the collector, and the best of its kind." 
J *... #! i Not on y one of the most beautiful, but one of the 

!Tshe.I in f Hiig!a!id " l<JUa b °° k8 U,> ° n Jai>aucsc art which lias been pub- 

Notts arul QuirUs.—" To collectors his books arc as authoritative as 
is to the lover of Elzevirs the pnceless l>ook of Mr. Willems 
wiu'deUght * sazclU! -~ Th « volume is one in which the connoisseur 

London: Simi-kin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Limited 
Liverpool: Edward Howell. 

ORIENTAL TRANSLATION 
FUND. 

NEW SERIES. 

A faithful Translation from the Persian of Mxrkhond’s 
“ BANZAT-US-SAFA.” Part I., Volume I., con¬ 
taining the Moslem version of our Bible Stories from 
the Creation of Genii before Adam up to the Death of 
Aaron. 

Printed, Published, and Sold under the Patronage of the 
BOYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

22, Albbhable Stbeet, London. 


The Autotype Company, London, 

J Renowned lor the excellence ol its process ol high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

hy ,8e Truatees ol the British Museum, the Leame. 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engravini 
^opies ol Paintings by Gainsborough, Holma! 

in n'!’, i b ' >rt I . S< ; ™ a L z ’. &r '' of Portralt8 by Boll, R.A. 
Otileas, R. A ; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A.; ol the Fresra 
in Guys Hospital; “Sum NO," by Herbert Draper, Ac., &c. 
also examples ol Auto-Gravure Reproductions ol Photo 
gTaphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen a 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable lor its display ol Copies ol celebrated Works bj 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

train the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the Nations’ 

H l M e 'rvfno, f t| Ita y ’ n Pn T,' A. oIland ’ "d London, ncludinj 
U.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 

? e 2L P S mph AUT0TV • « Decorative and Educa- 
tional Art, post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, lor Sixpence, ' 

THE A UTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


Trice Ten Shillings. 


To H.E.H. the PBINCE of WALES. 


J^IiAND & CO.’S AlSAUCE, 
gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

pSSENCE of BEEF, BEEFTEi;- 

pURTLE SOUP^and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES fSTlNVALIDS.- 

CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATION A 

__SOJ.E ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


Now ready, price 2s, lid.; or cloth silt, gilt edges, 5s. 
Uniform with the Life anil Work of Sir F. Leighton, Bart., r.R.A 
Mr J. E. Millais, Hart, R.A.. L. Alma Tadema, R.A., 

J. L. E. Meissonicr, J. C. Hunk, R.A., 

Ilosa Bonbcur, and Birkct Foster. 

The above may still be laid, paper, 2s. (lit.; clolh gilt, gilt edges, 5s„ o 
handsomely bound together, 21 s. 

THE ART ANNUAL for 1891 

Utln.j the CmilSTMAS El.VREJt nf the. ART J01'HEAL. 

CONSISTING OF 

THE LIFE AND WORK OP 
BRITON RIVIERE, R.A. 

By WALTER ARMSTRONG. 

With two full-page Etchings, "Circe," and " The Last Spoonful," an. 
a Photogravure of “ Pcrscpolie,” and about Jl) Illustrations in the Text. 

_London : J. S. Viktck & t'o„ Limiteil, 26 , Ivy Lane, E.C. 

B _ _ „ ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BANK, 

OI ™S repayabl. 

onCURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
™ lMuancc*. when not drawn below £|<m> 

STOCKS, SUAltES, and ANNUITIES purchased anil sold 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

d,.;,™l. t, ‘ 0 .. CI ! CO |V ni "', n "’, nt '’ f Thr j ft ,ho B " uk receives small sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, pei 
annum, ou each completed £ 1. Francis Raven schof t Manager. 

11 OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
iWEnTSwuSKSaS 0R A PL0T 0PLANU ' 


§ 
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j CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


NEW BOOKS. 

Just public}ied, 8vo, half-bound, price 14*. 
(Originally Published in 1841 .) 

AN ESSAY on the GOVERNMENT of 

DEPENDENCIES. By Sir GEORGE COKNEWALL 
LEWIS, K.C.B, Edited, with an Introduction, by C, P. 
LUCAS, B.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, and the 
Colonial Office, London. 


Just published, crown 8vo, price 6s. Gd. 

SELECTED FRAGMENTS of ROMAN 

POETRY. From the Earliest Times of the Republic to 
the Augustan Age. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by W. W. MERRY, D.D., Rector of Lrnooln College 
Oxford. 

BY THE SAME EDITOR. 

I xtrn fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 

HOMER.-ODYSSEY, BOOKS VII — 

xn. With Introduction, Notes, and Table of Homeric 
Forms. 

This Edition has hern adapted with very slight alterations 
Jrom the wtde/ ; ,-kn»wn Edition of Books I.—XII.,'for the use of 
Students preparing for Examinations in which only these Books, or 
part of them, are required. 

Books I.—XII. Forty-fifth Thousand, 5s.; Books XIII.— 
X XJV., 6s.; Books I and n., Is. 6d. each. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

LE MISANTHROPE: a Comedy by 

Molitae. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
H. W. GEGG MARKHEIM, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. 

“ It is a worthy deed to have edited a play of Molii're in a 
fonn necessarily designed in the first wise for school use, and 
to have edited it with a complete lack of conventionality, yet 
with plenty of scholarship. This is what Mr. Markheim has 
done. — Satonlay Ileview. 

“ One who knows this edition well knows the last word of 
modern scholarship about the play ."—Scotsman. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 

THOMSON.— THE SEASONS, and 

THE CASTLE of INDOLENCE. Edited, with Bio- 
graphical Notice, Introductions, Notes, and a Glossary, 
by J. LOGIE ROBERTSON, M.A., Editor of “ Selections 
from Bums.” 

“ The notes are excellent and will be of value for educa¬ 
tional purposes .”—Notes and (Queries. 

“iThomson, to our thinking, has never been so fully or so 
well edited before.”— Glasgow Herald . 


COMPLETION OF MR. FURNEAUX’S “ ANNALS OF 
TACITUS.” 

Just ready, demy 8vo, with a Map, price 20i. 

THE ANNALS of TACITUS. VoL II. 

BOOKS XL—XVI. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by HENRY FURNEATJX, M.A., Formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
(Volume I. Books I.—VI., price 18s.) 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d. 

T. MACCI PLAUTI RUDENS. Edited, 

with Critical and Explanatory Notes, by EDWARD A. 
SONNENSCHEIN, M.A., Professor of Greek and Latin 
in the Mason College, Birmingham. 

(Translation.) 

“ The first- English edition of the/Rudens ’ may be reckoned 
among the most important works which have appeared in 

recent times in the field of Plautine criticism .The 

admirable commentary which contains on more than one 
hundred pages an abundance of pithy observations on thp 

S e of Plautus and Old Latin generallj, secures for this 
on permanent value.” 

E. R. (Litemrisdos CcntraUdatt , No. 33, Augusts, 1891.) 
Full Clarendon Press Catalogues post free. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C, 

Digitized by VjVjVjV 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 913 .-NOVEMBER, 1891. —2b. 6d. 

CONTENTS :—“Tiie Ei.kgie.” -Tun Future ROLE of 

Tins Army Reserve, by Major-General F. Chenevix Trench, 

C.M.G.-Autumn Lights and Shades, by “A 8on of the 

Marshes.”- Dawn in Nyassai.asd, by Dr. D. Kerr Cross, 

Blanty re. East Central Africa.- Chronicles of Westerly: 

A Provincial Sketch.-Von Moi.tkf.’s Franco-German 

War of 1870-71, by General Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., 

O.C.B.-The Auld House o' G.vsk : a Sketch from 

Strathearn, by John Stuart Blackie.- The Egyptians 

and TnK Occupation.-The Old Saloon. The Riots 

in China.-The Right Hon. W. H. Smith. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD A SONS, Edinburgh an d Londox. 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 

No. 3S5.-NOVEMBER, 1891. 

Contests. 

1. A FIRST FAMILY of TASAJARA. By Burr Harts. (Chaps. 

IX.-X.) 

2. TALMA. By A. F. Davidson. 

3. THE RIGHTS of FREE LABOUR. By C. B. Rovi.ance Kent. 

4. THE FLOWER of FORGIVENESS. 

5. OFF tho AZORES. 

«. THREE PERSIAN QUATRAINS. By T. C. Lewis. 

7. MOZARTS LIBRETTIST. By Mrs. Rosa. 

8. A CURIOUS DISCOVERY. By Horace Hutchinson. 

9. COW PE 11*8 LETTERS. By .1. C. Bailey. 

10. PHILANTHROPY and the POOR-LAW. 

Macmillan St Co., London. 


Thf. Times.—“A magazine which has no rival in England.” 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For NOVEMBER, 18PI, price 6d. net. contains— 

1. SIR ROBERT CECIL, MARQUIS of SALISBURY, K.G. En¬ 

graved by W. Bikcomiw: Gardner. Front. 

2. nATFIELI) HOUSE : the Scat of the Marquis of Salisbury. Mrs. 

Makwuod Tucker (hc«j Bkuenkokii Hock). 11 lust rated. 

3. RUGBY SCHOOL.—III. Game#. Leks Knowlls, M.P. Illustra¬ 

tions by C. O. Murray. 

4. A WIFE'S CONFESSION. Violet Fane. Illustrations by T. J. 

Dak'licsh. 

8. CARLYLE and RUSKIN. (Two Letters.) Portrait of Thomas 
Carlyle. 

6. HOCKEY. Francis Phkvost. Illustrations from Photographs by 

Mr. A. G. Low. 

7. “NEVER RESTING TIME LEADS SUMMER ON - (Sonnet V.). 

Suakem-eake. De.sigm-d and Engraved by H. Fell. 

8. THREE PORTRAITS of MILTON. Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, 

D.D. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. 

9. TIIE USE of the LATHE. W. A. S. Benson. Illustrated. 

10. A STRANGE ELOPEMENT. Chaps. IV., V. (to be continued). 

W. Clark. Russell. Illustrations by W. H. Overeud. 

11. ART NOTES from AUSTRALIA. Gilbert Parker. 


M a c m i lean A Co., London. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 

Contents tor NOVEMBER. 

MR. HENRY JAMES. Miss Povktkiu 

ESTHER VANIIOMRIGII. (Continued) M re. Woods. 

THE FIRST ENGLISH FREE LIBRARY. John Taylor. 
ROMANCE of MARY MACADAM. Part I. E. A. Arnold. 

MRS. BARBAULD and her PUPIL. Mre. Rickards. 

LADY BETTY’S BALL GOWN. Miss Blomheld. 

POLITICAL PAMPHLETS. F. C. Montague. 

SCENES in RUSSIA. Part II. Andrkk Hope. 

SOCIAL BATH. (Continued.) Mre. Phillips. 

BEGUN IN JEST. (Continued.) Mrs. Newman. 

“ ROSES.” Mre. Alexander 

“TOUT CELA POUR BIIII." Madame Bickxei.l. 

__London: John Murray, Albemarle Street. _ 

Monthly, price llalf-a-Crown. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Contents for NOVEMBER. 

CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. By Justin McCarthy. M.P. 
THE SPIRITUALISATION of THOUGHT in FRANCE. By 
Madnrrie Blaze i»k Bury. 

GREEK in the UNIVERSITIES. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. 

THE APPLICATIONS of HYPNOTISM. By C. Lloyd Tucrky, M.D. 
THE RENAISSANCE of the STAGE- By D. Christie Mcriiat. 
GRIEVANCES of ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS. By T. A. 
ORGAN. 

DID GEOGRAPTIICAL CHANGES CAUSE the GLACIAL EPOCH? 
By Profehsur T. G. Bonsey, F. Its. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT in IRELANI). By Sir Stemiin E. de Vere, 
Bart. 

THE FOURTH GOSPEL. By the Rev. XV. W. Peyton. 

THE BRAND of CAIN in the GREAT REPUBLIC. By Edwahd 
Warkuei.d. 

Ishistek A Co., Limited. 13 a nd 1 <J, TaviKtock Street. Covc.nt Garden. 

THE EXPOSITORY TIM ES. 

The NOVEMBER Number, now ready, contains tiie Firetof a Series 
of important Articles by Mr. PINCHES, iof the British Museum, on 
“THE OLD TESTAMENT in tho LIGHT of the LITERATURE of 
ASSYRIA and BABYLONIA.’’ 

Price Sixpence Monthly. Annual Subscription, 6s. 

Volumes f. and II., in cloth, 4s. each. 

“ A most promising beginning is made with the enlarged Series of 
The Expository Times. Every page is closely packed with good 
things.”— The Iwlr.ptw.knt. 

Edinburgh : T. A T. Clark, 38, George Street. 
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Now ready, price Is. 

THE MAGAZINE OF ART 

For NOVEMBER, 


Forming the FIRST FART of a NEW VOLUME. 


New Features. 


PICTURE in COLOURS—" A BREEZY LAY.” 

Tainted by H. E. Dktmold. CHROMOTYPOGRAVURE. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED NOTE-BOOK. With 8 

Illustration.: “St. Mary Magdalen.” by Conrad Droller 
—“The Burns Memorial nt Ayr.” by G. A. Lawson— 
” A Roman 1 .tdy.” by G. F. Watte, R-A.—“ The late 8ir 
W. F. Douglas. P.R S.A.” — “George Reid, the New 
P R.8.A.”—" Ixird Napier of Magdala,” by Sir Edgar 
Boehm, Bart., H.A.-“ The Widow’s Mite,’ by Sir Evendt 
Millais, Bart., R.A.—and “The Doubtlul Coin,” by J. F. 
Lewis, R.A. 


Leading Contributions. 


THE MYSTERY' of HOLBEIN’S “AMBASSA¬ 
DORS”: a SOLUTION, liy W. F. Fukd. Dickes. 
With 8 Illustrations. 


WHERE to DRAW the LINE: a Word to 

Students. By Thomas Wooi.ser, R. A. "With a Portrait 
of T. Woolner, Ii.A. 


“PRIMITIVE METHODISTS.” Painted by 

W. H. Y. Titcomh. With a Note by Fredebk k Wfis- 


THE COLLECTION of Mr. ALEXANDER 

HENDERSON. By Walter Shaw-Seariioiv. With ft 
Illustrations. “Tiie Six Days of the Creation, by E. 
Burne-Jones, A.R.A. 


POLITICAL CARTOONS. By Linley Sambovkne 

With 2 Illustrations. 


RICHARD REDGRAVE, C.B., R.A., DECEASED 

By F. G. Stephens. With a Portrait of Richard Red¬ 
grave, and 3 Illustrations of his Works, 


RECENT HONITON LACE. By Alan S. Cole. 

With 7 Illustrations. 


CHE CHRONICLE of ART: ART in OCTOBER. 


Cassbll & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, 
London. 


“ The Story of the Great Armada, as told in contemporary 
Spanish chronicles, notv heiny published in Longman’s Magazine, 
•ill he veasl hu all who have'still any taste left for yood literature. 

Would. 

Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


Number CIX.-NOVEMBER. 

Contents. 

IE THREE FATES. By F. Marion Crawyohd, Author of “Mr. 

Isaacs,’’ “ Dr. Claudius/’&c. Chaps. XVII.. XVIII. 

IE SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA.—III. By J. A. Fhoude, 
IE LADY GUIDE. By Mre. Alehed W. Hi nt. 

IE BASKING SHARK. By Sir H. W. Gobi: Booth. 

FE in a FRENCH PROVINCE. By Miss £. C. Pkkk. 

EMORIES. By Auhtn Battye. 

IE LI NG U I ST. By E. N kmht. 

D the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lano. 

London: Longmans, Green, A Co. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 

NOVEMBER.—Price Ninepcucc. 

EXCURSION (FUTILE ENOUGH) to PARIS; Autumn 1851. (To 
be Concluded.) By Thomas Carlyle. 

SIR JOHN LUBBOCK and the LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. By 
Frederic Hariunon. 

CONCERNING MISSIONARIES and the TROUBLES in CHINA. 

By the lion. Charles K. Tlcreuman 
THE RUITISU MUSEUM and the BRITISH PUBLIC. By Dr. 
Garnett. 

THE SIMIAN TONGUE. No. II. By Professor R. L. Garner. 

THE UNION of ITALY. By His Excellency Spencer Waltole. 
TIIE PRIVATE SECRETARY : his Life ami Duties. 

TRAINING: its Bearing on Health. (Concluded.) By Sir Mokell 
Mackenzie. 

THE QUINTESSENCE of IBSENISM. By William Archer. 

A RAMBLE in BOSNIA and the HERZEGOVINA. By T. W. 
Li.gii, M.P. , ^ 

London: Longmans, Green, « Co. 


Vol. T-, just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. (M. (largL’-paper, 5s*. ncH. 

A BB( iTSFORD SERIES of the SCOTTISH 

XV POETS. Edited by Gronui: Eyrl-Todd. —Vol. I. EARLY 
SCOTTISH POETRY. Thomas the Rhymer, John Barbour, Andrew 
of Wyntoun, and Henry the MinstreL 

William Hodoi; A Co , Glasgow. 

Williams & Noiig.vte, London and Edinburgh. 


BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons.___ 


London : ALEXANDER & 8HEPHEARD, Publishers, 
21 and 22, Furnival Street, E.C.; 

And all Booksellers. 


The Religions Tract Society’s List. 


Just published, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d., cloth. 

THE CALIPHATE: its Rise, Decline, 

and Fall. By Sir WILLIAM MUIH. K.C.S.L, LL.D.. 
D.C.L., rh.D., Author of “The Life of Mahomet,” 
“ Mahomet and Islara,” &c. 

“Til,' story of lul.nrn, .totionary as it is, in a Bluily whirl, Kngli.hmrn 
who represent, as I/ord Beaconsrield used to say, a kt* rat Mussulman 
power, have no right to neglect, and in this study 8ir William Muir 
must always lw regarded as one of the most competent aud authonu- 
tive guideb."— The Times. 


Just published, Imperial 8vo, 8a., handsome cloth, prilt edges- 

UNITED STATES PICTURES: Drawn 

with Pen and Pencil. By RICHARD LOVETT, M.A.. 
Author of “ Norwegian Pictures,” “ London Pictures,” 
dec. With a Map and 155 Engravings. 

THE BOOK of PSALMS according to 

the AUTHORISED VERSION. Metrically arranged with 
Introductions, various Renderings, Explanatory Notes, 
and Index. Crown Svo, 3s. (id., cloth boards red edges. 
The notes arc strictly explanatory, constant reference being made to 
the differences of rendering in the “ Prayer Book,*’ the “ Kevised," and 
other versions. Besides the brief Preface to each Psalm, an cxt-emied 
INTRODUCTION on the structure, authorehip. and general character 
of the whole, is prefixed to the volume; and a full alphabetical 
INDEX to the Notes is appended. 


THE RACES of the OLD TESTAMENT 


boards, red edges. 

THE NONSUCH PROFESSOR in his 


NESS. By AN OLD MAN of BUSINESS. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 0d., cloth boards. 


HEROES of the TELEGRAPH. By 


Published by 

THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 

50, rATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON ; 

Anil Bold by all Booksellers. 


Digitized by 


nni 

Googl 


By A. H. SAYCE, M.A., LL.D., Author of “ Fresh Light 
from the Ancient Monument*,” “The Hitt it ea,” Arc. 
(By-Paths of Bible Knowledge, No. 10. ) With Illus¬ 
trations from Photographs by Mr. Flinders Petrie. Crown 
Svo, 3s., cloth boards, 


THE LIFE and TIMES of JOSEPH in 


the LIGHT of EGYPTIAN LORE. By the Rev. H. O. 
TOMKINS. (By-Paths ok Bible Knowledge, No- 17.; 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 

THE LOVE of CHRIST: His to Us, 

Ours to Him. By Rev. JOHN P. HOBSON, M.A., Author 


of “From Death unto Life,” &e. Small Svo, Is., eloth t 


MERIDIAN SPLENDOUR ; or, the Singular Actions of 
Sanctified Christians. By the Rev. WILLI AM SECKER. 
Minister of All Hallows Church, London Wall. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. T. L. CUYLKR, D.D. Crown 
Svo, 2s. (id., cloth boards. 


ATTRACTIVE TRUTHS in LESSON 


and STORY. A Scries of Outline Lessons with Illustra¬ 
tive Stories for Junior Christian Endeavour Societies, 
Children’s Meetings, and Home Teaching. By Mrs- 
A. M. SCUDDER. With Introduction by the Rev. F. 
CLARKE, President of the Young People’s Societies of 
Christian Endeavour. Illustrated. Crown Svo, 2s. (id., 
cloth boards. 


THE DAYS of QUEEN MARY; or, 

Annals of her Reign. Containing particulars of the 
Restoration of Romanism and the Suffering* of the 
Martyrs during that period. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
2s. (id., cloth boards, gilt edges. 


THE GREAT REST GIVER. By W. 

HAIG MILLER. Author of “ Life’s Pleasure Garden.'’ 
" The Mirage of Life,” Ac. Crown Svo, ‘la. «o., cloth boards. 

ITALIAN EXPLORERS in AFRICA 


Bv SOFIA BOMPIANI. With Portrait* and Illustra¬ 
tions. (New Leisure Hour Library, No. 3.) Crown 
8vo, 2s., cloth boards. 

HOW to KEEP HEALTHY. Familiar 

Talks on Hygiene. By A. T. 8CHOFLELD, M.D. 
IUustmted. (New Leisure Hour Library, No. 4.) 
Crown Svo, 2s. cloth boards. 


BRIEF COUNSELS concerning BUSI- 


JOHN MUNRO, Author of “ Electricity aDd its Uses.” 
“Pioneers of Electricity,” &c. With Portraits. Crown 
Svo, 3s. fid., cloth boards. 

HEROISMS in HUMBLE LIFE; or, 


Stories from the Records of the Montyon Prize of the 
French Academy. By L. G. SEGUIN, Author of “Walks 
in Algiers.” With Illustrations. Small lte, 5s., cloth 
boards, gilt edges. 


THE KING’S CUP-BEARER By 


Mrs. O. F. WALTON, Author of “ Christie’s Old Organ,” 
“ Shadows,” &c. Illustrated. Crown Svo, 2-.. cloth boards. 
A srries of wry helpful and direct religions talks based ukti 
XV heimali’s history. It will bo found very helpful by all clasev* of 
tdere, and especially suitable for young people. 


ILLUSTRATED TALES. Twenty-five 

Illustrated Stories have just been published, ranging ia 
price from (id. to f»s. each, attractively bound, and suitable 
for Presents or Prizes. 


Please send a Post Card to the Trade 


Manager. 50, Paternoster Row, London, E.O., and vk 
for the Religious Tract Society’s Illustrated List of New 
and Recent Books. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S 

NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY BOOKS. 

REDSKIN and COWBOY: a Tale of 

the ‘Western Plains. By O. A. HENTY. With 1*2 Page 
Illustrations by Ai.kki:d Pkau.sk. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, Gs. 

THE DASH for KHARTOUM : a Tale 

of the Nile Expedition. By G. A. HENTY. With in 
Page Illustrations by John SrnovnKRo and J. Nash, and 
4 Hons. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 8s. 

THE PILOTS of POMONA: a Story of 

the Orkney Islands. By ROBERT LEIGHTON. With 
8 Page Illustrations by John Licioiiton, and a Map. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, os. 

HELD FAST for ENGLAND: a Tale 

of the Siege of Gibraltar. By G. A. HENTY. With 8 
Page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

THREE BRIGHT GIRLS: a Story of 

Chance and Mischance. By ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG, i 
With 6 Page Lustrations by W. Parkinson. Crown Svo, | 
cloth elegant, 3s. Gd. 

SILAS VERNEY: a Tale of the Time 

of Charles IT. By EDWARD DICKERING. With 6 
Page Illustrations by Alfred Pbarsk. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 3s. Gd. 

BROWNSMITH’S BOY: a Romance in 

a Garden. By O. MANVILI.E FENN. New and 
Cheaper Edition. With G Page Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


BLACKIE’S NEW THREE-SHILLING SERIES. 

Crown 8vo, with Full-Page Illustrations, and elegantly 
bound in cloth. 

THE ROVER S SECRET: a Tale of 

the Tirate Cays and Lagoons of Cuba. By HARRY 
COLLINGWOWD. New and Cheaper Edition. 

THE WIGWAM and the WARPATH: 

Stories of the Red Indians. By A8COTT R. HOPE. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 

GIRL NEIGHBOURS; or, The Old 

Fashion and the New. By SARAH TYTLER. New 
and Cheaper Edition. 

PERSEVERANCE ISLAND; or, The 

Robinson Crusoe of the Nineteenth Century. By 
DOUGLA8 Fit AZAlt. N cw and Cheaper Edition. 


BUCKIE’S HALF-CROWN SERIES. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations. 

STIMSON’S REEF: a Tale of Adven- 

ture. By C. J. HYNE. Dlustrated by W. 8 . Stacky. 

GLADYS ANSTRUTHER; or, The 

Young Stepmother. By LOUISA THOMPSON. Illus¬ 
trated by F. H. Town.sf.nd. 

MARIAN; or, The Abbey Grange. By 

ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG. Dlustrated by L. Leslie 

BuOOKE. 


BUCKIE’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations. 

THE LONELY PYRAMID: a Tale of 

Adventures. By J. H. YOXALL. Dlustrated by 
W. S. Stacey. 

BAB; or, The Triumph of Unselfish- 

ness. By ISMAY THORN. Illustrated by L. Leslie 
Buooke. 

CLIMBING the HILL, and other 

Stories. By ANNIE S. SWAN. Dlustrated by T. H. 
Wilson. 

BRAVE and TRUE, and other Stories. 

By GRKGSON GOW. Dhurtrated by F. H. Towsskno. 

* > * LUarkie .(• Sou's New Illustrated Calatwjite of 
Nooks for Yount/ Headers sent jmst free on 
application. 

London : BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 

Old Bailey. 
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MESSRS. ISBISTERS’ LIST. 

BY T1IE LATE ARCHBISHOP OP YORK. 

SERMONS, LETTERS, AND SPEECHES. 

By the late W. C. MAGEE, D.D., Archbishop of York. 1 

Edited by his Son CHARLES S. MAOEE. 

With an Introductory Note by Ills (iraco the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 

3 vols., large post Svo, 7s. Od. each. 

X. GROWTH in GRACE. [.Vow ready. 

II. CHRIST the LIGHT of all SCRIPTURE. [In November. 

III. LETTERS and SP EE CHES. [ In November. 


Tho Originator of the Liverpool Free Library. ] Now Vol. of Musters’ Home library. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS iT O I L E R S IN ART: 


OK | 

SIR JAMES A. PICTON. 

Originator of the Liverpool Free Public Library. 
By his Bon, J. ALLANSON PICTON, M.P. 

With Portrait and Illustrations. Demy Svo, 12s. 


Biographical and Critical Sketchea. 

Edited by HENRY C. EWART. 

With Illustrations from tho Works of each Artist. 
In Handsome Binding, crown Bvo, 38. Gd. 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 

MARY HOWITT: 

An Autobiography. 


Edited by her Daughter, MARGARET HOWITT. 


With 1 Portrait, and all the original Dlustrations. 
1 vol., demy Svo, lOs. 6d. 


New and Revised Edition. 

SOCIAL WRECKAGE: 

A Review of the Laws of England as they 
affect the Poor. 

By FRANCIS PEEK, Chairman of the Howard Association. 
New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. 

“Of those who have of late years laboured to enlighten 
public opinion and stimulate public sentiment with regard to 
the condition of the poor, few have done better service than 
Mr. Peek.” — Scotumnn. 


The Social Problem. 

TRIES AT TRUTH: 

Fssays on Social Subjects. 

By ARNOLD WHITE, 

Author of “ Problems of a Groat City,” &c. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. <3d.; paper boards, 2s. 

Coxtksts:— Pauper Immigration— 1 Thrift—Strikes -Sweat¬ 
ing-Colonisation Gifts to tho Poor --Amusements—Over¬ 
crowding-General Booth's Scheme, &c. 


In handsome binding, gilt edges, 900 pages each. 

Price 7s. 6d. each. THE 


GOOD WORDS. 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


VOLUME 1891. 

Edited by DONALD MACLEOD, D.D., 
One of H.M. Chaplains. 


VOLUME 1891. 

Edited by the Rev. B. WAUGH, 

Author of “ Sunday Evenings with my Children,” &c. 


Containing— 

THE MARRIAGE OF ELINOR. 


Containing— 

GODIVA DURLEIGH. 


The New Three-Volume Story. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


THE LITTLE MINISTER. 

The New Three-Volume Story. 

By J. M. BARRIE. 


And Contributions by 


Late Archb. of York. 
Bishop of Winchester. 
Prof. Henry Drummond. 
Dean of Gloucester. 
Andrew Lang. 

"Shirley.” 

Ac. 


Carmen Sylva. 
Professor W. F. Barrett 
Linley Sambourne. 
Harry Fumiss. 

. Augusta Webster. 

! Annie Swan. 

&c. 


The New Three-Volume Story. 

By SARAH DOUDNEY. 

WITH WHITE WINGS GLEAMING. 

The New Story. 

By L. T. MEADE. 

And Contributions by 


The Bishop of Ripon 
Archdeacon Farrar. D.D. 
Kev.T B.Stephenson,D.D. 
Rev. E. J. Hardv, M A. 
The Hon. Mrs. J. Stuart 
Wortley. 

dec. 


Canon Scott Holland. 
William Wright, D.D. 
The Riverside Visitor. 
The Master of Trinity. 
The Hon. and Rev. E. 
Lyttleton, M.A. 
dec. 


Butterfly Collecting. 


Political Economy. 


AMONG THE 

BUTTERFLIES. 

A Book for Young: CoUectors. 

By the Rev. B. G. JOHNS, M.A. 

With 12 Full-page Plates and numerous Dlustrations. 
Crown Svo, 2s. Gd. 

“ A charming example of juvenile literature. Tt deserves 
to be well known and widely used.”— Teacher's Aid. 


PRINCIPLES OF 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

By CHARLES G1DE, 

Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Montpellier. 

Translated by E. P. JACOBSEN, 

Formerly of University College, London. 

With an Introduction and Notes by JAMES BONAK, LL I). 
Crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. 


ISBISTER & CO., Limited, 15 and 16, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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Google 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’ 


S 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 


LIST. 


NEW BOOKS. 


nrovxoB. 

THE 

TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

for NOVEMBER, 1891, contains, among other Article 8 
of interest— MB. CHAINE’S SONS. By W. E. Nonius' 
Chaps. 41—M.—DICKENS AS AN ART CRITIC.— 
EIGHT WEEKS’ SERVICE IN THE GERMAN 
ARMY.-TURENNE.- SOME FAMOUS BORDER 
FIGHTS.—THE 8TRANGE CASE OF MURIEL 
GREY.—A MODERN MY8TIC.-LOVE OR MONEY. 
Chaps. 39, 40.— &e. 


NE W WORK S. 

Mrs. FRANK GR/MWOOD’S narra¬ 
tive of her ESCAPE from the 
scene of the recent MUTINY in 
MANIPUR will be published early 
in November, in One Volume, 
demy 8vo, with Portraits and 
Illustrations, 15s. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

NOVEMBER. 

THE FRENCH ARMIES (with Map). By the Right Hon. 

Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart. 

FAMINE in RUSSIA. By E. B. Lasix. 

IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By T. W. Rl-ssell, M.P. 
THE FREE STAGE and the NEW DRAMA. By William 
Archer. 

THE EMANCIPATION of WOMEN. By Mr*. Henry 
Faivcett. 

RUDYARD KIPLING. By Fraxcis Adams. 

FRENCH and ENGLI8H. By Miss Bktham-Edivards. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Outcast. A Rhyme for the Time. By 
Robert Buchanan. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Readers of this poem will find at the end 
of it a “ Letter Dedicatory,” addressed to 
C. "VV. S., in America. They would do 
well to read this dedicatory letter before 
they read the poem. It will help them 
to understand much which otherwise they 
might fail to appreciate, and some things 
which might even offend their taste, in the 
poem itself. If they follow this plan, there 
is little danger of their not doing at least as 
much justice to Mr. Buchanan as he does 
to himself. It may be questioned, indeed, 
whether he is either just to himself or 
reasonably fair towards others. If ho had 
been quite true to his genius, he might have 
escaped the bitternesses which appear to 
have entered into his life, and which have 
certainly coloured his later work as a 
writer. That work is perhaps consistent 
with Mr. Buchanan’s own idea of his 
vocation. He thinks that the poet must 
necessarily be a propagandist; “ and to be a 
propagandist or a poet,” he says, “ is to be 
cursed in the market-place.” That depends, 
one would be inclined to answer, upon the 
kind of propagandism the poet attempts. 
If it be that of a mere controversialist, 
a deliberate picker of quarrels, then no 
doubt the curses in which he indulges will 
come back to him with emphasis and with 
interest. But if it be a propagandism of 
sympathy—of generous solicitude for the 
welfare of his fellow men—the poet will 
speak no curses and will receive none. The 
present writer recalls the very real delight 
with which he read earlier books of Mr. 
Buchanan’s—books in which there were no 
curses, and the flavour of which was that 
exquisite essential one of true poetry. The 
“ Undertones ” had in them the very spirit 
of freshness and joy. In the “London 
Poems” there were records of sorrow and 
suffering, but the poet remembered that his 
true mission was to bless and not to curse. 
“ Balder the Beautiful,” “ The Book of 
Orm,” and other memorable works, are 
witnesses for the intellectual side of the 
poet’s nature. They represent the earnest 
doubts and questionings, the struggles 
towards a higher conception of life, which 
are a poet’s privilege and a necessity of his 
existence. But there was in them no trace 
of the rancour which Mr. Buchanan has 
since too often made the habit of his Muse, 
or, as I would rather say, of his pen. 

These observations are suggested by much 
that will, to many readers, seem regrettable 
in the present poem. The writer feels sure 


that they will not, at any rate, be misunder¬ 
stood by Mr. Buchanan himself. The poet 
“tosses” his book, as he somewhat un¬ 
generously says, “to the birds of prey”; 
but among those unfortunate persons, the 
critics, who are so indicated, I can answer 
for it that there is at least one, and I doubt 
not there are many, who will receive it in 
quite another spirit than that which the 
poet anticipates. The Outcast is a “ rhyme 
for the time,” in the sense of being a satire 
on the times. The poet makes Vanderdecken, 
the Flying Dutchman, his hero, because the 
mythical reappearances of that wandering 
shade at intervals of ten years give him an 
opportunity of presenting a view of the 
world, and of men and women, as seen by 
an observer who is not avowedly himself. 
Vanderdecken, however, is as much a shade 
in the poem as out of it. He is the veritable 
alter ego of Mr. Buchanan. At times, it is 
true, the acts and opinions of the hero are 
obviously not to be charged upon the 
poet, who is careful to detach them from 
his own personality by the device of 
inverted commas; but even in these in¬ 
stances one feels that the poet has only 
projected himself into imaginary surround¬ 
ings, and that, in fact, the objective Vander¬ 
decken is really the poet’s subjective con¬ 
sciousness. Vanderdecken stands to Mr. 
Buchanan in much the same relation that 
Don Juan bore to Byron. Between the 
two poems—Byron’s masterpiece and The 
Outcast —there is a distinct resemblance and 
also a marked difference. The resemblance 
consists in the unrestrained freedom which 
each poet gives his hero and himself; the 
difference, in the fact that Byron’s poem 
was a mixture of fooling and earnest, while 
Mr. Buchanan’s is almost painfully earnest 
throughout. There are probably readers 
who will find in the later poem, as in the 
earlier one, passages of excessive licence. 
Possibly the first impression of nearly every 
reader will be that such passages are a 
blemish in Mr. Buchanan’s work. I will 
not contend that they are not, but one 
knows that the shadows in a picture are as 
essential to its completeness as the lights. 
Besides, there is a purism which is made 
vicious by its imputations of imagined 
vice. Rather than fall into that mistake, 
one would heartily exclaim with Mr. 
Buchanan, “ 0 for one glimpse of honest 
Adam and Eve, naked but unashamed ! ” 

My own complaint against the poem is 
that there is a lack of charity and of breadth 
in it. Mr. Buchanan rails against every 
one with whom he does not agree. One 
can perhaps forgive him his repeated flings 
at Goethe. It is a hobby with him to throw 
mud at the illustrious German; and, like 
other exercises which have become a 
matter of course, this particular hobby 
does no harm. Not all the mud-throwing 
in the world will detract from Goethe’s intel¬ 
lectual greatness, while his moral short¬ 
comings arenot disputed. But men who have 
nobly striven after high ideals are pointedly 
assailed in this poem. If the failures of 
some of them have been conspicuous, their 
successful achievements have been gloriously 
conspicuous, and the world holds them in 
reverence. To scoff at one of these, to sneer 
at another—in a word, to tolerate nobody’s 


ideals but his own—is not the spirit one 
expects in a poet, and certainly it is not that 
one would like to see in a poet of Mr. 
Buchanan’s rank. 

Let no one suppose, however, that The 
Outcast exhibits none of the better spirit or of 
the higher qualities of a true poem. This 
spirit and these qualities abound in 
it. The present volume is only the 
beginning of the work, and it is there¬ 
fore impossible to pronounce a final judg¬ 
ment upon it. That cannot be done until 
each part of the work can be considered in 
its relation to the other parts. But one need 
not hesitate to say that only a poet could 
have written it. In power of imagination 
and in facility and felicity of expression it 
is unquestionably a work of genius. One 
might take an extract from almost any page 
at random to prove this. The following 
passage has literally been chosen at random, 
but it may be left to speak for itself: 

“ Unto how many men each hour 
Frail little fingers seek to bring 
Some gentle gilt of love, some ilower 
That is the Soul’s best offering f 
Some happiness which we despise, 

Some boon we toss aside for ever— 

And only that our selfish eyes 
May smile one moment on the giver ! 

How many of us count or treasure 
The little lives that perish thus, 

To garner us a moment’s pleasure, 

A moment’s space to comfort us? 

Blind, ever blind, we front the sun 
And cannot see the angels near us, 

Forgot the tender duties done 
By willing slaves to help and cheer us ! 

Earth and its fulness, all the fair 
Creations of this heaven and air, 

All lives which die that we may live, 

All gifts of service, we pass by, 

All blessings Love hath power to give 
We scorn, O God, or we deny ! 

* • * * 

These, these, O God, are daily sent 
To give thine outcasts sacrament, 

And in so giving themselves attain 
Thy sacred privilege of pain ! 

Yet still our eyes turn sunward blindly, 

And blindly still our souls contemn 
The loving hands that touch us kindly, 

The lips that kiss our raiment’s hem; 

And we forget or turn away 

From flowers that blossom on our way ; 

Blind to the gentle ministration 
Of tutelary angels near, 

We find too late that our salvation 
Lies near, not far; not there, but here.' ” 

I confess that I am and always have been 
one of those lovers of poetry—be the num¬ 
ber large or small—who have an un¬ 
doubting faith in Mr. Buchanan’s genius. 
Occasionally I have regretted to see him 
waste his powers on work and on interests 
that were beneath them ; though in saying 
this I do not refer to his romances or to his 
chief plays, and it is needless to par¬ 
ticularise further. Of this I am sure, that 
if he will let politicians and all the other 
quarrelsome people fight out their differences 
for themselves, and will devote his powers 
to creative work, he may take a foremost 
place among living men of letters. 

George Cotterell. 


History of Hampton Court Palace. Vol. HI. 

By Ernest Law. (Bell) 

The third and concluding volume of this 
history is equal to its predecessors both in 
bulk and in interest. It carries down the 
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annals of the Palace from the Stuart times 
to the present day; and if some of the Court 
gossip drawn from Hervey, Walpole, and 
Lady Suffolk be more entertaining than 
edifying, it helps one to realise the fact that 
dulness and decorum are not inseparable 
companions. The monotony which reigned 
supreme at Hampton Court throughout the 
Hanoverian period was at its height in 
George II.’s reign, when Lord Hervey tells 
us that 

“ No mill horse ever went in a more constant 
track or a more unchanging circle, so that by 
the assistance of an almanack for the day of 
the week and a watch for the hour of the day, 
you might inform yourself fully, without any 
other intelligence but your memory, of every 
transaction within the verge of the Court.” 

In truth, in the two centuries ombraeed by 
this volume the incidents of historical im¬ 
portance connected with Hampton Court 
are remarkably fow — royal births and 
deaths being the chief of them. Mr. Law 
is therefore to be congratulated upon having 
been able to supplement what “ has been ” 
by “ what might have been,” and to give 
us a letter of Dr. Johnson’s and a fact in 
his life which had escaped the researches of 
Boswell and Croker. As Hampton Court 
was at the date of Johnson’s application for 
rooms tenanted exclusively “ by people of 
fashion, mostly of quality,” he would have 
felt the incongruity of his position had his 
request been granted, but his letter to Lord 
Hertford (then Lord Chamberlain) is worth 
preserving as a model for future use: 

“ My Lord, 

“ Being wholly unknown to your lordship, I 
have only this apology to make for presuming 
to trouble you with a request—that a stranger’s 
petition, if it cannot bo easily granted, can be 
easily refused. Some of the apartments at 
Hampton Court are now vacant, in which I am 
encouraged to hope that, by application to 
your lordship, I may obtain a residence. Such 
a grant would be considered by me as a great 
favour: and I hope, to a man who has had the 
honour of vindicating his Majesty’s government, 
a retreat in one of the houses may be not 
improperly or unworthily allowed. I therefore 
request that your lordship will be pleased to 
grant such rooms in Hampton Court as shall 
seem proper to 

“ My Lord, 

“Your lordship’s most obedient 
“and humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“ Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 

“April 11, 1776.” 

Mr. Law has enabled us to soe who have 
been the occupants of the private apart¬ 
ments in the Palace since it ceased to be a 
royal residence in the strict sense of the 
term. There are few illustrious names in 
the list, except so far as lustre is derived 
from the possession of a title or consanguin¬ 
ity with royalty. But in later days the 
widows of those who have served their 
country well have been regarded as suitable 
occupants ; and in 1858 the Queen recognised 
the claims of science by assigning to Prof. 
Faraday the Crown house on the Green, 
which now bears his name. The inner life 
of the denizens of the Palace has under¬ 
gone great changes since communication 
with London has become so easy. Holiday 
makers interfere with its repose, and within 
the building (though we are told the tone 


is cosmopolitan rather than provincial) there 
are distinct “ sets ” and, doubtless, no little 
social jealousy. One ancient feature, at 
least, still survives—namely, an old sedan- 
chair, mounted on wheels, drawn by a chair¬ 
man, and call “ The Push,” which is used by 
the ladies for going out in the evoning from 
one part of the building to the other. For, it 
must be remembered, the Palace is of very 
largo dimensions, and within it are included 
several detached houses ; and while in some 
cases the suites of apartments are compact 
and self-contained, in other cases thoy are 
inconveniently disconnected. The courts 
and cloisters are numerous, and it sometimes 
happens that part of a suite of rooms is to 
be found in one of them and part in another. 
Of the lifty-three apartments into which the 
Palace is now divided, some contain as many 
as forty rooms with five or six staircases, 
and under such circumstances a lodging 
rent free is by no means the unmixed boon 
which it is generally supposed to bo. The 
cost of maintaining the Palace and gardens 
is about £11,000 a year, and for this the 
public receive a fair share of enjoyment— 
a single Sunday sometimes bringing down 
from London as many as five thousand 
visitors. 

If the historical incidents related by Mr. 
Law in this volume are few and unim¬ 
portant, the details given of the architectural 
history of the Palace cannot be so described. 
As a matter of fact, the Palace, as we know 
it, together with the park and gardens, dates 
from the reign of William the Third. The 
place took the King’s fancy—Mr. Law- 
says “ the llatness of the country reminded 
him of the scenery of his dear home in 
Holland”—and he saw the convenience of 
having a house within easy reach of London 
and yet boyond its noise and bustle. He 
very quickly determined to remodel and 
greatly enlarge Wolsey’s Palace, and 
entrusted the work to Sir Christopher 
Wren. It was no easy matter for an 
architect so to wed the debased Renaissance 
of Louis XIV. with the Tudor work of 
Henry VIII. as to make a consistent design, 
and the difficulty was increased by the 
King’s frequent interference with Wren’s 
plans. These embraced a great deal moro 
than was ever executed, and it is, therefore, 
scarcely fair to pass judgment upon an 
incomplete undertaking. In the office of 
Her Majesty’s works there is preserved, we 
are told, a careful and detailed plan—pro¬ 
bably drawn by Sir Christopher himself— 
for a magnificent new entrance court to the 
Palace on the north side, and an approach 
to it from Bushey Park, besides other 
schemes still more grand and extensive. 
But the King’s death and an empty ex¬ 
chequer stopped these projects. To Wren 
we owe the imposing East Front—(much 
spoilt by the great pediment, which docs 
not rise above the balustrade, and thus 
break the straight line and conceal some of 
the ugly chimneys)—and the less ornamented 
South Front; the Fountain Court; the 
Colonnade in the Clock Court (strangely out 
of keeping with its Tudor surroundings); 
and the State Apartments. Perhaps also 
there is due to him the credit of Grinling 
Gibbons’ appointment to be “ master carver ” 
at Hampton Court, in which capacity he 
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showed his skill not merely in executing the 
delicate wood carvings with which his fame 
is associated, but in designing and perhaps 
chiselling the decorative stone-work of the 
East Front. 

But for information on these and all other 
matters we must refer our readers to Mr. 
Law’s History. Ho far as we can judge, it 
contains all that any reasonable person can 
expect to find in it. Its illustrations are 
numerous and excellent, its type clear, its 
index copious and accura te,while thearrange- 
ment of the extensive materials which the 
author has collected is altogether admirable. 
What most strikes us in the book is its 
thoroughness ; and we heartily congratulate 
Mr. Law upon having brought to so happy 
a conclusion a work on which no labour has 
beon spared, and from which genuine satis¬ 
faction can be gained. May we suggest to 
him that there are other royal palaces 
awaiting like treatment ? 

Charles J. Rouinson. 


Essay* in the History of Reliyious Thouyht in 
the West. By Brooke Foss Westeott, D.D., 
(Macmillans.) 

The preface to these essays tells us that 
“ very early in life ” their author planned 
an elaborate work which was to be “ a care¬ 
ful examination of the religious teaching of 
representative prophetic masters of tho 
West.” The essays aro published because 
Dr. Westeott despairs of completing the 
work as originally designed. He specially 
regrets that he has not treated of Homer, 
Heraclitus, Virgil, Epicurus, Plotinus—“to 
name the men from whom I believe we may 
gain most ” ; but he adds to tiro live essays 
written for his original scheme four others 
which will enable sympathetic readers to 
understand how great the scheme was, and 
to realise a little what was to have been the 
spirit of its execution. The essay on Christi¬ 
anity as the Absolute Religion would have 
been the introduction. The completed book 
was to demonstrate of Western civilsation 
that 

“it is true in every realm of man’s activity, 
true in action, true in literature, true in art, 
that the works which receive the most lasting 
homage of the soul are those which are most 
Christian, and that it is in each the Christian 
clement, the element which answers to the fact 
of the Incarnation, to tho fellowship of God 
with man as an accomplished reality of the 
present order, which attracts and holds our 
reverence.” 

This clear statement of the scope and 
aim of the writer is made still clearer by 
the denial that it can be shown that “ the 
vital force of any other great religion is 
alien from Christianity,” and by the insis¬ 
tence that “ we are, we must be, as believers 
in Christ, in the presence of a living, that is, 
of a speaking God.” To show what is 
meant by this last sentence, the paper on 
Browning’s Teaching is inserted; and to 
enable us to comprehend quite fully the 
spirit in which the whole scheme was to 
have been carried out, Dr. Westeott gives 
us tho charming sketch of Benjamin Which- 
cote, which might almost be called the sold 
of the volume. The elaborate essay on 
Christian Art atones for the absence in the 
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earlier essays of any attempt to prove that 
in great art Christ must be found making 
it great. 

The sentences we have quoted above 
contain indeed a splendid and a sufficient 
creed; a croed which gives a real and 
glorious content to the phrase so easily 
spoken—the divinity of Christ. But it is 
so far from tho creed of orthodox Chris¬ 
tianity that to recite it saddens us rather 
than cheers. Most Christians do not 
dare to allow any inspiration to “ profane ” 
writers, as they profanely call them, 
lest the authors of the New Testament 
should be jealous; and young men are 
bullied or sneered out of their natural belief 
in the inspiration of Plato and Browning 
before they leave college, or as a necessary 
preliminary to entering holy orders. Clergy¬ 
men and ministers are the worst offenders. 
Orthodox Christianity asks merely whether 
an author calls himself a Christian, and 
does not conceive that it owes any special 
reverence to a poet or painter merely 
because he has moved the minds of men. 

J Against this blindness, this indifference to 
Christ’s honour, Dr. Westcott’s book was to 
have protested. He would prove the In¬ 
carnation by demonstrating that poets and 
painters and philosophers have achieved 
greatness when they have expressed with 
conviction some part of the truth of Christi¬ 
anity—when they havo agreed with Christ. 
We find it hard to reconcile ourselves to 
the loss of the completed work; but per¬ 
haps if Dr. Westcott the Bishop declares to 
his clergy that there is food for the Christian 
soul in Euripides and Browning, he will 
produce more effect more quickly than 
could have been brought about by the 
magnum opus of the theologian. 

We come back now to the fragments of 
the original work, the five essays on Plato’s 
Myths, Aeschylus, Euripides, Dionysius 
the Areopagite, and Origen. The first of 
these appeared twenty-five years ago in the 
Contemporary Review. They are all remark¬ 
able for the immense pains bestowed upon 
them, and for the characteristic modesty of 
the writer in suppressing himself, and 
endeavouring clearly and accurately to pre¬ 
sent his subject. They are therefore invalu¬ 
able to the student, who cannot easily find 
guides of acknowledged erudition and learn¬ 
ing patient enough or humble enough to 
teach carefully. The essays on Dionysius 
and Origen are admitted to bo tho best 
accounts of their subjocts which we have. 
In the essay on Dionysius we miss any 
reference to Dean Colet’s study of his works, 
but perhaps this is merely because we par¬ 
ticularly wished to hear what Dr. Westcott 
would say on the point. In the paper on 
Plato the length of tho quotations some¬ 
what hampers the author’s freedom of move¬ 
ment ; and in the analysis of the religious 
teaching of Euripides the consciousness that 
Browning has previously gone over the 
ground is perhaps too much in Dr. West¬ 
cott’s mind, and checks his originality. 
The essays are very full of matter. It will 
briefly indicate their line of thought if we 
note that the paper on the Platonic Myths 
insists that Plato was as far as possible 
from mere story telling in presenting his 
myths: “they answer to Revelation, as an 
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endeavour to enrich the store of human 
knowledge ” ; they are to be judged 
seriously, as we judge the visions of 
Ezekiel. The analysis of the plays 
of Aeschylus leads up to the statement: 

“it is often said, and even taken for granted, 
that the severer aspects of the Christian creed 
are due to some peculiarity of the ‘ Semitic ' 
mind ; that they are foreign to the more genial 
constitution of the ‘ Japhetic ’ typo ; that here 
at least the instinct which revelation satisfies is 
partial and not universal. Against such 
assumptions, the tragedies of Aeschylus remain 
a solemn protest.” 

Concerning Euripides, Dr. Westcott points 
out that “he scatters the dream which 
some have indulged in of the unclouded 
brightness of the Athenian prospect of 
life ” ; and the essay strives to show that 
the sadness and bewilderment of the 
dramatist continually feel after truths em¬ 
phatically and definitely Christian. 

Among the later essays which have been 
already alluded to, the study of Browning 
resembles the earlier essays in being an 
analysis and account of its subject as well 
as a criticism. It professes only to sum¬ 
marise “ some points in Browning’s view of 
life,” but is interesting in view of the 
criticism of Browning’s Christianity in Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr’s Letters and Life. All 
lovers of Browning have been grateful to 
Mrs. Orr for her careful and sympathetic 
volume; but some of them have found her 
tone of apology for her hero’s apparently 
commonplace Christianity somewhat hard 
to bear, and have resented an occasional 
tendency to put what Browning said to his 
friends before what he said to his public. 
This is grievously to insult the poet. 
Dr. Westcott sketches Browning’s con¬ 
victions concerning “ the unity of life, the 
discipline of life, the continuity of life, the 
assurance of life.” The summary is executed 
with insight and completeness, but just be¬ 
cause it is a summary is not satisfactory. 
What challenges our attention in Browning 
is not the dearness or completeness of his 
proofs, but the passionate strength of his 
feelings. We are handling fire when we 
pick up his volumes; and no flame surprises 
us more frequently in every corner of his 
wide domain, or burns more fiercely, than 
his hope of immortality. As regards his 
Christianity, the point to note is simply this : 
that he has again and again expressed in 
his poetry a love and loyalty for Christ, so 
intense that, beside his words, the language 
of our greatest divines seems professional 
and dead, and they must quote Browning 
to express what they mean. Dr. Westeott’s 
book was to prove that souls are set on fire 
by Christ when they give out any consider¬ 
able heat or light. His task, when he came 
to consider Browning’s conflagration, would 
not have been hard. 

The essay on the Relation of Christianity 
to Art needs a criticism to itself. Like 
the essays on Dionysius and Origen, it ranks 
with the best that has been written on the 
subject. Its erudition and accuracy are as 
remarkable as its clearness of arrangement, 
and we mark a very distinct progress since 
the earlier essays in power of expression 
and grace of style. In the later essays Dr. 
Westcott himself speaks, and takes his own 


place among the prophets he is eager to 
interpret. 

Ronald Bayne. 


The Book-Bills of Narcissus: an Account 
rendered by Richard Le Gallienne. 
(Derby: Frank Murray.) 

Mu. Le Gallienne prefaces tho production 
of these bills of his friend Narcissus with 
the wise remark that there is a sterner 
veracity in such records than would be 
found in the pages of a private diary. 

“ You have kept a diary for how many years ? 
Thirty ? Dear me! But have you kept your 
wine-bills ? 


The wine-bills will be more eloquent of 
your real life than any journal of self- 
appreciation. 

Mr. Le Gallienne follows out this thought 
as he turns over the book-bills of Narcissus. 
He seems to dream over his task, and does 
not compel his readers closely to it, so that 
in the end we know of Richard Le Gallienne 
more than we do of Narcissus, albeit these 
two are one and the same. Book after book 
suggests thought after thought. Fancy 
dances upon Reflection’s bald head, and, fol¬ 
lowing his easy lead, we are soon far away 
from such mundane things as bills. “ Criti¬ 
cism,” says Mr. Le Gallienne, “ is a good 
thing, but poetry is a better.” As silence is 
a prime condition of judgment, what a pity 
that critics must talk! There is a quality 
of poetry here that should strike silence into 
garrulity. As a dance may be suggested 
in the mere movement of a maiden’s 
feet, so is there the music of pulsing life 
beneath this writer’s prose. At every 
moment of rest, he bursts into song:— 


“ How many queens have ruled and passed 
Since first we met! 

How thick and fast 
The letters used to come at first, 

How thin at last! 

Then ceased, and winter for a space ! 

Until another hand 
Brought spring into the land, 

And went the Season’s pace.” 


Mr. Le Gallienne is young enough to 
cherish views of life which have all the buoy¬ 
ancy of a balloon before its collapse. In the 
pin-prick of experience he may have a nasty 
fall. However, it were better to wait 
and fall that way than to meekly descend 
from the heights at the cold request 
of a critic. Criticism asks for “ explana¬ 
tions ” which poets laugh to scorn. If a poet 
could “come down” to his critic’s level 
that would be a fall indeed. This book 
is beyond criticism, except by a certain 
sort of destitute dead-head, who may 
read it and grunt “ Meredith.” Mr. Le 
Gallienne has made a Study of Meredith— 
good for Meredith, good for him; but for 
his own part he has done better than study. 
He has lived. He does not follow the 
fashion of the fin de sii-cle —squeezing all 
life from his subject in order to exhibit it 
in decorative subjection. In his prose, at 
its best, there is cadence that has the very 
pulse of life. If he tells of love it is of 
true love. If there were no music here, 
what use would these book-bills be ? 

I have no space for quotation. I disdain 
the business of a critic whose office it is to 
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drag his author down to the level of his own 
understanding. I wish only to assert that 
here is a book touching life at its very 
core, as full of thought as free of fancy: 
approaching delicate matter with a tender 
touch, and rich in good things truly said. 

Ernest Radford. 


The Life of Rolert Coates, better known as 

“Romeo Coates,” the “Amateur of 

Fashion.” By John R. and Hunter H. 

Robinson. (Sampson Low.) 

It may appear strange, even in this age of 
biography-writing, that an octavo volume 
of nearly two hundred and fifty pages 
should be devoted to the career of that 
half-demented amateur player, “ Romeo 
Coates.” The foibles which brought him 
into notice—-his egregious vanity, his vulgar 
craving for notoriety, his ostentatious dis¬ 
play of wealth, and, above all, his firm but 
unwarranted conviction that nature had 
destined him to shine on the stage—might 
be sufficiently illustrated within the limits 
of an ordinary magazine article. Mr. 
Walter Thornbury dealt with the subject in 
this way about a quarter of a century ago; 
but it unfortunately happened that, not 
content with embodying some of his father’s 
personal recollections, he ventured, on the 
faith of a passage in a collection of old 
gossip, to assert that the “ amateur of 
fashion ” pocketed a portion of the money 
he made under the pretence of playing for 
purely charitable purposes—an assertion for 
which no justification in fact can be 
found, and which impaired the authority 
of an otherwise trustworthy little essay. 
Messrs. Robinson, seemingly moved to 
indignation by the mis-statement, have 
thought it worth their while to give us a 
long account of Coates’s life; and if they 
fail to paint an exact portrait of their hero, 
who in his wildest aberrations appears to 
them an object of respect rather than 
ridicule, it is not to be denied that they 
have produced an entertaining narrative. 

Robert Coates was the son of Alexander 
Coates, a prosperous merchant and sugar 
planter at Antigua, and was born in 1772. 
After a careful education in England, he 
passed some years in his native place, where 
an abiding craze for acting took possession 
of his mind. In 1807 the elder Coates died; 
and his son, finding himself in possession of 
considerable wealth—a portion of which, 
however, had been prudently secured from 
anticipation or alienation—went to London 
with a resolution to become conspicuous 
both on and off the stage. During a 
visit to Bath he made the acquaintance 
of Pryse Gordon, who thought that he 
recited well, but complained that he 
did not always stick to his author’s 
text, even in the case of Shakspere. 
“Aye,” he complacently remarked, as to a 
passage in “Romeo and Juliet,” “I think 
I have improved upon that.” Pryse Gordon 
introduced him to the manager of the Bath 
Theatre, with the result that he played 
Romeo there as an amateur. His utter 
incon i potency was soon put beyond doubt: 
an audience, well disposed towards him 
at the outset, went into fits of laughter; 
and in the fifth act, where he seized a crow¬ 


bar to break into Juliet’s tomb, the clamour 
became so great that the curtain had to be 
lowered for good. His Romeo dress—in 
which, by the way, he proudly strutted 
about at a subscription ball a few nights 
later — is described as consisting of a 
spangled cloak of sky blue silk, crimson 
pantaloons, and a feathered white hat, the 
whole being ornamented with a large col¬ 
lection of diamonds bequeathed to him by 
his father. Not long afterwards he repeated 
the performance at Cheltenham. In the 
second act, on saying, “ Oh let us hence ; I 
stand on sudden haste,” he missed a diamond 
buckle from his knee, and, instead of 
making the necessary exit, looked anxiously 
about him for the article. “ Come off, come 
off,” the prompter cried to him from the 
wings. “I will as soon as I have found 
my buckle,” the aspiring amateur replied. 

For the space of five or six years Coates 
enjoyed in London the notoriety for which 
he sighed. In the first instance he started 
an equipage of a kind happily unknown in 
this or any other country. It was a 
curricle shaped like a scallop shell, painted 
a rich lake colour, elaborately ornamented 
within and without, and drawn by two 
white horses of “ faultless figure and 
action.” In the front was a life-size cock 
with out-spread wings—the owner’s crest— 
and the appropriate motto, “ Whilst I live 
I’ll crow.” Gorgeously arrayed, Coates 
flashed about the town in this peculiar 
vehicle, which could not but be regarded 
with disgust by the judicious few, with 
admiration by the injudicious many, and 
with open-mouthed astonishment by all. 
It was to be seen in Pall Mall, in Bond- 
street, and even in the staid and respectable 
City. Towards the close of 1811, perhaps 
thinking that he had done enough to 
advertise himself, Coates appeared at the 
Haymarket Theatre as Lothario, in Rowe’s 
“ Fair,, Penitent,” “ for the benefit of the 
widow Fairbur.” Thanks in a large measure 
to the curricle, the house was crowdedin every 
part. No farce, we are told, had ever been 
half so funny as the chief performance, and 
as a farce the audience treated it through¬ 
out. Again and again did Coates exhibit 
himself at the Haymarket and elsewhere, 
but always with the same result. His 
gaudy and bediamonded attire, his self-satis¬ 
fied smirk, his affected air, his at times 
idiotic conduct on the stage, his awkward 
deportment, his complete inability to give 
due expression to what he said, may well 
have made silent attention impossible. In 
some cases he was pelted by the rougher 
sort of playgoers with oranges, carrots, and 
so forth. Ridicule in all its forms was 
poured upon him, but never with any visible 
effect upon his belief in himself. In the 
country, be it added, he occasionally met 
with more indulgence. The good people of 
Stratford-on-Avon applauded his efforts. 
Charles Mathews the elder tells a good 
story of the “ philanthropic amateur of 
fashion ” in this town. Dressed as Romeo, 
he went to Shakspere’s birthplace, called 
himself the “ illustrator ” of the poet, and, 
complaining that the house was not half 
good enough for such a man to have been 
born in, proposed to pull it down and erect 
something better at his own expense. Next, 


repairing to the church, he wrote on the 
Shakspere monument, close to the pen in 
the bard’s right hand, 

“ His name in ambient air still floats. 

And is adored by Robert Coates." 

Of his doings on the stage more than one 
graphic account has come down to us. 
Captain Gronow writes of one performance: 

“ His dress was outre in the extreme; 
whether Spanish, Italian, or English no 
one could say; it was like nothing ever 
worn. In a cloak of sky-blue silk, profusely 
spangled, red pantaloons, a vest of white 
muslin, surmounted by an enormously thick 
cravat, and a wig a la Charles II., capped by 
an opera hat, he presented one of the most 
grotesque spectacles yet witnessed on the stage. 
The whole of his garments were evidently too 
tight for him; and his movements appeared so 
incongruous that every time he raised his arm 
or moved a limb it was impossible to refrain 
from laughter. ... In the midst of one of 
Juliet’s impassioned exclamations, Romeo quietly 
took out his snuff box and offered a pinch to his 
nose. On this a wag in the gallery called out, 

‘ I say, Romeo, give us a pinch,’ when the 
impassioned lover, in the most affected 
manner, walked to the side boxes and offered 
the contents of his box, first to the gentlemen, 
and then, with great gallantry, to the ladies. 
.... But how shall I describe his death ? 
Out came a dirty silk handkerchief from his 
pocket, with which he carefully swept the 
ground; then his opera hat was carefully 
placed for a pillow, and down he laid himself. 
After various turnings about he seemed recon¬ 
ciled to the position; but the house vocifer¬ 
ously bawled out, ‘ Die again, Romeo ! ’ and, 
obedient to the command, he rose up and 
went through the ceremony again. Scarcely 
had he lain quietly down when the call was 
again heard, and the well-pleased amateur was 
evidently prepared to enact a third death; but 
Juliet now rose from her tomb and gracefully 
put an end to the ludicrous scene by advancing 
to the front of the stage, and aptly altering a 
quotation from Shakspere:— 

“ Dying is such sweet sorrow 

That he will die again to-morrow." 

From another source we learn that he 
dragged Juliet from the tomb “ like a sack 
of potatoes.” One night his wiping of the 
stage with a pockethandkerchief was hailed 
with a more than usually intense scream of 
derision. “ You may laugh,” he said to the 
audience, “ but I do not intend to soil my 
nice new velvet dress upon these dirty 
boards.” 

Coates was not so prominent in English 
society as his opulence and unquestionable 
individuality might have led some to sup¬ 
pose. He tried hard to obtain a place in the 
Prince Regent’s particular set, but invariably 
to no purpose. One morning, as a conse¬ 
quence of this well-known weakness on his 
part, he received a letter formally inviting 
him to a supper and ball at Carlton House. 
Ablaze with diamonds, he proudly went 
thither at the time specified, only to find that 
the document was a forgery. The perpetra¬ 
tor of the hoax was Theodore Hook, to 
whom a genuine invitation had been sent, 
and who had obtained the card and seal 
necessary to his mischievous intent. One of 
the amateur’s friends was the wealthy Miss 
Tylney Long, afterwards Mrs. Wellesley 
Pole. He became rather badly enamoured 
of her, and, not being able to poetise him¬ 
self, employed Euphemia Boswell to provide 
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him with sonnets to the lady’s eyebrows. 
In one of these effusions he is made to say: 

“ Enchanting fair one, pave, oh, quickly save 
Your dying lover from an early grave.” 

and also : 

“ Give me your hand; your cash let venals take.” 
It is distressing to find that the fair 
Euphemia, pressed for money, threatened 
him with an exposure of their secret unless 
he came to her assistance. At a later period 
he was frequently the guest of Sir Thomas 
Noon Talfourd, who is somewhat unneces¬ 
sarily described in this volume as standing 
in the first rank of dramatists. His “ Ion ” 
and “ Glencoe,” excellent in their way, are 
scarcely sufficient to justify the distinction 
here awarded to him. 

By the year 1817 Coates had vanished 
from the public stage, much to the relief of 
all real lovers of the drama. His life 
henceforward was that of a private gentle¬ 
man about town. The troubles in the 
West Indies reduced him to temporary 
embarrassment, and he took refuge at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. Here his self-love was 
gratified by a rather curious incident. 
Louis Philippe and his Queen came to the 
town at the moment when the relations be- 
‘ tween England and France were a little 
strained, and Coates, domiciled at the Hotel 
du Nord, gave up to them the only suite of 
apartments in which they could be fittingly 
' accommodated. Let a correspondent of 
the London Morning Chronicle tell us what 
followed: 

“ Last night, as the royal pair were ascending 
the stairs of the hotel, they encountered Mr. 
Coates, and the king very graciously thanked 
him for his politeness. Mr. Coates, an en¬ 
thusiastic old gentleman, answered by shouting 
in French, ‘ Long live the king and queen; 
prosperity to France and England, and eternal 
peace between them.’ . . . The king himself 
exclaimed in a loud voice, and, as if to enhance 
the compliment, in the English language, 

‘ Prosperity to England and France; eternal 
peace between them; and while I live there 
' shall be.’ His Majesty afterwards translated 
1 his words into French, and they were heartily 
responded to by his suite.” 

’ That this little speech improved the aspect 
■ of public affairs there can be little doubt. 

- Messrs. Robinson’s work, while full of 
readable matter, is marked by a certain 
' simple-mindedness which at times becomes 
almost pathetic. Romeo Coates is to them 
a sort of hero. They speak of him with 

* bated breath and whispering humbleness. 
'! His only fault in their eyes is his besetting 
i fondness for finery in dress and surround- 

ings. According to them, he had exceptional 
!• qualifications as a player, and was hooted 
$ and jeered at in the theatre only from a 
malice as stupid as it was unfounded. His 
ill-success in one instance they gravely 
i ascribe to an unwillingness among a con- 
7‘ servative audience to accept new readings. 
■< They are unable to perceive—for a sense of 
} humour is apparently denied to them—that 
i on their own showing he must have cut a 
)) supremely ludicrous figure on the stage, 
; and they are equally blind to the fact 

* that many of his acts were in the 
( worst possible taste. The memoirs and 
4 journals of the time yield abundant 
$ testimony on the subject; but Messrs. 

\‘ 


Robinson, whose candour and ingenuousness 
may be taken for granted, have not thought 
it necessary to push their researches very 
far. 

Frederick Hawkins. 


The Rauzat-us-safa; or, Garden of Purity. 
Containing the Histories of Prophets, 
Kings, and Khalifa. By Muhammed bin 
Khavendshah bin Mahmud, commonly 
called Mirkhond. Part I., Yol. I. Trans¬ 
lated from the Original Persian by E. 
Rehatsek, and called by him “ Sacred 
and Profane History according to the 
Moslem Belief.” Edited by F. F. Ar- 
buthnot. (Printed and published under 
the patronage of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 22, Albemarle Street.) 

An attempt to revive the Oriental Transla¬ 
tion Fund should command the hearty 
support of the entire community. The old 
Fund, which counted George Sale among 
its founders, worked well for fifty years, 
publishing translations from fifteen different 
languages, and then collapsed from apathy, 
neglect, and want of money. It is now 
proposed to reinstate it, and the volume 
before me is the first of the new series. 

The connexion of England with her 
Eastern possessions is to-day much closer 
and more important than it was in 1828, 
when the original society was started. 
Englishmen have been reproached, perhaps 
not altogether unjustly, with their in¬ 
difference in Oriental matters, and for 
neglecting to acquaint themselves with the 
literatures, religions, and modes of thought 
of those Eastern races, so many of whom 
are their fellow subjects. Surely more 
advantage can be derived from the perusal 
of able translations of the great books of 
the East than from renderings, frequently 
hurried and unsatisfactory, of ephemeral 
foreign novels now unfortunately so much 
in vogue. Our thanks then are due to Mr. 
E. Rehatsek for his excellent translation, 
and to Mr. F. F. Arbuthnot for his careful 
editing, of this first volume of Mirkhond’s 
work. 

The selection appears to be particularly 
happy. The Rauzat-us-safa, not hitherto 
translated, at any rate in its entirety, into 
any European language, contains the Mos¬ 
lem version of our Bible stories, beginning 
with the creation of Genii before Adam ana 
ending with the death of Aaron. It there¬ 
fore appeals equally to the Orientalist, to 
the theological student, and to the general 
reader. 

“No work of this kind,” observes Mr. 
Rehatsek in his Preface, “ is more popular or 
more highly esteemed than the Rauzat-us-safa 
fi siret-ulambiii va ulmuluk va ulkhulfd, generally 
called ‘ The Garden of Purity, containing 
the Histories of Prophets, Kings, and Khalifs.’ 
The word 1 Rauzat ’ means literally a garden ; 
but usage has in all Mohammad an countries, as 
well as in India, assigned to it the signification 
of mausoleum surrounded by a garden or park. 
The word ‘safa’ is a plural, meaning pure, holy, 
and by extension illustrious. Hence the more 
correct translation of the above title would be 
as follows : ‘ Mausoleum of Illustrious Men, 
containing the Biographies of Prophets, Kings, 
and Khalifs.’ ” 


The author, Mr. Arbuthnot informs us, 
was bom in a.d. 1432, and belonged to a 
family of Sayyids settled for many genera¬ 
tions in Bukhara. His father, Sayyid 
Burhan-ud-Din-Khavend Shah, a man of 
great learning and piety, left that place for 
Balkh, where he died. Mirkhond himself 
spent most of his life in Hirat, writing his 
book, under the patronage of the Amir, A’li 
Shir, and died there, a.d. 1498. 

Although, as already remarked, no Euro¬ 
pean translation exists of the Rauzat-us- 
safa, extracts from it have been done into 
Latin, English, French, and German, 
ranging from 1662 to 1850. The volume 
before us is but an instalment, and a small 
one, of Mirkhond’s voluminous work; but 
it is proposed to publish in six volumes the 
whole of the two first parts of his history, 
an enterprise of no mean importance. 

The Garden of Purity then runs parallel 
with our own sacred history; and in it will 
be found the lives of Adam, Cain and Abel, 
Noah and his sons, Abraham, Isaac, Ishmael, 
Jacob, Joseph, Job, Moses, and Aaron, &c., 
told frequently at greater length and with 
fuller details than in our own Bible. It 
holds, in fact, with respect to the Old Testa¬ 
ment somewhat the same position as the 
work of Josephus does to the New, although 
undoubtedly worthy of greater credit. 

It would be an interesting task to compare 
the Hebrew and Persian versions of the 
patriarchal histories and to offer side by 
side extracts from the Bible and The Garden 
of Purity. This would, however, lead me 
too far, and I must be content to recom¬ 
mend warmly to my readers a careful study 
of the Rauzat-us-safa. 

H. S. Asiibee. 


NEW NOVEL8. 

Peggy's Perversity. By Mrs. Conney. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Unless! By Randolph Haines. (Black¬ 
woods.) 

A Matrimonial Mixture. By C. J. Hyne. 

In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

A Merciful Divorce. By F. D. Maude. 
(Trischler.) 

The Mystic Serpent. By Saumarez de 
Havilland. (Iliffe.) 

Won by Honour. By Vanda. (Digby & 
Long.) 

Violin and Vendetta. By T. I. S. (Bristol: 
Arrowsmith.) 

Deck-Chair Stories. By Richard Pryce. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

Mrs. CoNNr.y’snewnovelisoneof thosestories 
which are written expressly for young women, 
and which, therefore, cannot apparently be 
condensed into less than three volumes. 
There is plenty of feminine irrepressibility 
in it; and Peggy the heroine is one of those 
attractive self-willed girls, who get into 
and out of endless scrapes, and who are 
therefore supposed, or at least said, to be 
typical. She is in love with Roger Middle- 
ton, and Roger Middleton is in love with 
her. But she is jealous of what seem to 
be Roger’s scandalous attentions to Blanche 
Treherne, the wife of her half-brother, by 
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whom he (Roger) had been declined with 
thanks when lie was a youngster. As a 
matter of fact, Blanche is a dipsomaniac, 
and Middleton is helping her husband to 
prevent anything like an exposure of her 
failing in the society among which they movo. 
Peggy discovers Roger’s solf-sacrifico on 
the altar of friendship, but is literally burnt 
in making the discovery. As a consequence, 
she has to content herself with “ sweet tea- 
gowns ” in place of “ tho square-cut evening 
frocks, in which, as Blancho had very truly 
said, she looked hor best.” As, howovor, 
Rogor returns to hor, Peggy Treherne is 
not inconsolable. Add to this plot country 
gossip of the clericalisod sort, and the talk 
of a number of well-to-do people who are 
troubled not about “ idoas ” but about 
horse-racing, and Peggy's Perversity is givon 
in a nutshell. Although in parts rather 
absurd and evon tedious, it is vory readable. 

Unless ! is a clever story by a writer who 
is rather too obviously a clever fellow. Up 
to a certain point—the point where Kate 
Clinton goes through the form of a marriage 
with Paul Hunter—-it is admirable and oven 
masterly. The railway accident whicli liter¬ 
ally throws the two young people together, 
and the events which lead to the jilting of 
Stuart Ainslie by Kate, are all worked up 
with a skill which is decidedly superior to 
that displayed by the ordinary writer of 
fiction. But Kate’s refusal to live with 
her husband is simply a senseless piece of 
eccontricity which spoils Unless ! as a story. 
It contains, however, some excellent charac¬ 
ter-sketches. Kate’s father, shrewd, sen¬ 
sible, and remorselossly resolute, is a very 
careful study, and it is impossible not to 
have some sympathy with Stuart Ainslie, 
in spite of his bad behaviour, especially 
towards the close of the story. He is a 
good specimen of the spoiled but not 
altogether bad young man. 

As a study in odious social vulgarity, 
A Matrimonial Mixture is a considerable 
succoss, even though it is too long drawn 
out, and though its plot is in parts too 
farcical. There seems no good reason why 
the two sots of lovers in it should not “hit 
it off ” in the first volume, instead of con¬ 
tracting absurd engagements to break 
them off in the third. Maurice Veyn is a 
contemptibly selfish creature; but it is hardly 
possible not to entertain a sort of sneaking 
respect for Olive Stubbes, who marries 
him to accomplish hor social ambitions. 
She is almost as devoid of soul, and as 
willing to attain her ends by means of her 
physical charms, as M. Zola’s Nana herself. 
But she is clover and resolute, and her 
offorts to stamp out her hereditary vulgarity, 
even to the extent of getting rid of her 
patois, are emphatically “ worthy of abetter 
cause.” Dicky Devereux, who makes up 
to Miss Stuart for her disappointment, is 
rather too much of a goose in the first two 
volumes, and too much of an."u of sense 
and a gentleman in the third. One gets 
tired, too, of some of the minor cnaractors 
in the story—especially the Jownzes — 
although the courtship of Mrs. Jownz and 
the Rev. Nathaniel Raby would make an 
excellont bit of farce on the stage. As a 
study in that vulgarity, which, as has 


already been said, A Matrimonial Mixture 
so mercilessly and so realistically depicts, 
Olive’s brother Sam is perfection. 

A Merciful Diroree is ostensibly, and even 
ostentatiously, a story of “ society,” and of 
what are termed its “ sports, functions, and 
failings.” As is the fashion with books of 
this kind, it represents this society in a very 
bad light. There is not a person in the 
book who has what Carlyle would term 
“ tho brain of a moderate-sized rabbit.” 
Had, in particular, Arthur Gerrardine 
been possessed of such an organ, he 
would never have married so silly and 
selfish a creature as Fanny Banning ; while 
evon she, had she been so endowed, 
would not have deserted Arthur, to whom 
she is us much attached as she really could be 
to any one, for the boy Trelane who can only 
give her dresses. The quotations, chiefly 
from Byron, that are prefixed to the chapters 
are the best things in A Merciful Divorce, 
but then the chapters are not equal to the 
quotations. 

Mr. Saumarez do Havilland, in tho preface 
to his story, informs the constituency which 
he describes confidently as “ my readers ” 
that, “ marvellous as some of the incidents 
may seem, thoy are founded on facts, and 
are the results of individual experiments.” 
Had one not had Mr. de Havilland’s very 
decided word for it, one would have come 
to the conclusion that Tlw Mystic Serpent 
was a very elaborate and, on the whole, 
ingenious gibe at the modern craze—or 
“ revelation ”—of Theosophy. The Club of 
the Undiscovered Murderers is a conception 
which, had it not been a serious one, would 
have been worthy of Mr. Stevenson himself. 
As things are, the uninitiated in “ the 
mysteries,” at least if they happen to be 
familiar with sensational fiction, will find a 
certain amount of pleasure in glancing over 
Mr. de Havilland’s choice assortment of 
murders. The final duel between Professor 
Sergius and the Rajah of Kolahbund is one 
of the best things of the kind that have 
taken place even in fiction. But as The 
Mystic Serpent is obviously written only for 
the faithful, ordinary criticism is out of 
place, if indeed it is not essentially an 
outrage. 

There is really no excuse for the publica¬ 
tion of Won by Honour. The plot, which is 
full of murders committed by an aristocratic 
scoundrel whom the veriest tiro in Scotland 
Yard would have no difficulty in capturing, 
is absolutely grotesque ; the action moves 
between England and Spain in an alto¬ 
gether unaccountable fashion. There is 
indeed hardly anything human in it, except 
the “ gentle suggestion ” of “ the wing of a 
chicken and some sparkling' hock ” to the 
Earl by his steward, and the answer of the 
Earl to the steward, “ Ruthven, your shoes 
creak horribly; is there no cure for this 
distasteful discord ? ” The author has evi¬ 
dently intended to write an old-fashioned 
story in an old-fashioned style, but has 
totally failod. Nor, in spite of his weli- 
moant eiforts to portray a “ noble charac¬ 
ter ” in his hero Antone, can he be recom¬ 
mended to make another attempt at fiction. 

Although it contains a very fair amount 
of mystery, crime, and punishment, Violin 


and Vendetta is not a good specimen of the 
better-class shilling dreadful. Thero is not 
a sufficient amount of action in the plot; 
and although there is a connexion between 
the violin and the vendetta, both of which 
figure in these pages, it is not sufficiently 
obvious, and the introduction of agencies of 
a supernatural character, which in any case 
is doubtful in a story of a realistic character, 
is not well managed. That part of the plot 
which leads up to the murder of the un¬ 
fortunate violinist Gioacchino drags sadly ; 
and indeed the only thing that redeems the 
book is the ingenuity of the methods em¬ 
ployed to compass the deaths of the assassin 
and his instigators. 


1 


Mr. Richard Pryce is one of the cleverest 
of the younger novelists who, within the 
last five years or so, have made their way 1 
to the front; there are not above three * 
or four of the veterans of fiction who 
can command the interest of their readers ] 
from tho beginning to the end of a story 
more effectually than the author of The 
Quiet Mrs. Fleming. He sots himself in I 
Deck-Chair Stories, the contents of which ‘ 
have already appeared in periodicals, to j 
show that he is quite as much at home in j 
slight as in serious sketches. Nor has he 1 
altogether failed. “YalePlace, Pont Street,” ’ 
which very nearly reaches the dimensions 1 
of a novelette, is as good, sprightly, and 
wholesome a story of a woman’s triumph 
over herself, or at all events of the triumph 
of the spirit of the woman over the spirit of 
the adventuress, as has ever been published. 
The designing widow, who plans an escape f 
out of pecuniary embarrassments by means 
of a good marriage, is a familiar character. 
But Mrs. Forrars, who deliberately sets a 
trap for Cecil Farquhar, and baits it with 
such attractions as the back of a dinner- 
dress, which is “ one of Corise’s triumphs,” ^ 
is a novelty. For she falls into her own 
trap, being so infatuated with Cecil that 
she marries him when he has become 
apparently poor rather than accept a 
wealthy man who asks her to become his 
wife. Then her sister Mrs. Mud, who j 
hates her married name almost as much as 
Lamb’s “ Mr. H.” hated his, is a delightful 
sketch. In “ Princess Poppaea,” which is i 
the second of Mr. Pryce’s stories, he returns 
to something very like “ the ugly Miss 
Wetherby ” vein ; the luckless adventuress 
who figures in it is undoubtedly well drawn. 

In some of his very short stories the author 
does not show to such advantage, because 
he seems desirous above all things of 
demonstrating that he is at home in every \ 
department of the novelist’s art. This is 
especially true of the rather weak “ The 
Venus of Paris.” All things considered, 
however, this is perhaps the most readable, 
and in other respects the most remarkable, 
collection of short stories that has been 
published this year. 

William Wallace. 


CLASSICAL BOOKS. 

The Seventh Book of the History of Thucydides. 

The Text newly revised and explained, with In¬ 
troduction, Summaries, Maps, and Indexes, by 
H. A. Holden. (Cambridge : University Press.) 
The pleasant anticipations with which one takes 
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up a new edition of a classical author, by Dr. 
Holden, are amply fulfilled in the case of his 
Serenth llouk of Thucydides. Dr. Holden’s ad¬ 
mirable scholarship and his methodical way of 
working have enabled him to turn out as com¬ 
prehensive and as lucid an edition of a single 
book as can bo found in any language. The 
editor of Plutarch’s lives of Nikias and of 
Timoleon was naturally drawn again toward 
Sicily ; and ho shows ability in setting forth 
the military aspects of Thucydides’ story no less 
than in dealing with his involved constructions. 
There is a good preliminary account of Sicilian 
affairs, making use, as is fit, of Mr. E. A. Free¬ 
man's volumes, but strangely overlooking the 
brilliant work of Mr. Watkiss Lloyd. The notes 
usefully supply gaps in the story as told by 
Thucydides, e.y., on the question of where it 
was exactly that Gylippos first faced the Athen¬ 
ians (c. 3) ; but the account of the wnrtp’Mi in 
c. 30 wants a note as well as a translation to 
make it clear. As to the text, Dr. Ilolden has 
re-collected theBritannicus or LomliuensisMS., 
and gives a list of readings peculiar to it. The 
disposition of so many scholars at the present 
day to make texts easier by smoothing out dif¬ 
ficult readings is kept well under control; 
though, in c. 7 1, is omitted in reference 
to the suggestion of Holm and Classen. About 
the three maps we hardly know what to say. 
They are useful, no doubt, but enough care has 
not been spent on them. The name Aehradine, 
which Dr. Holden employs, does not appear on 
the map at all. Syce (2u«f;) is transmogrified 
into something which is neither the Greek nor 
the English word. Maps and letterpress waver 
between the forms Helorum and nelorus, 
Neeton and Neaeton. In c. 54, rijs rrjt 
■with! t$ t ifie airoA.ws, Thucydides can hardly 
have meant “ That on the high ground of 
Epipolae.” The little action referred to (c. 51) 
hnd been fought just outside the Athenian 
lines : and we understand the Athenians to have 
abandoned Epipolae before that, and bo Dr. 
Holden says in a note on c. 43. It would pro¬ 
bably be better, with Kroger, to bracket t as 
ira ; and then the remaining words will t pply 
to the Athenian camp on the low ground. 

Thucydides, Hook II. Edited by E. C. Mar- 
chant. (Macmillans.) One of the best series of 
school-books that we know of—Macmillan’s 
“ Classical Series ’’—lias now been extended by 
an excellent edition of the second book of 
Thucydides. Mr. Marchant has written a most 
fresh and interesting introduction to it—for 
which we are deeply grateful to him—and his 
notes are solid and valuable. Wo are anxious 
to do Mr. Marchant the justice of saying this, 
because we have to add that he expresses a 
view from which we dissent tutu coelu. 

“ It is just possible that Thucydides, at his death, 
left a certain number of blunders in bis work, due 
to mere oversight, which he would have removed 
had he lived to read it through again. It is an 
editor's duty to remove them, if they exist, just as 
he would correct the misprints in a new edition of 
a modem book.” 

Now by blunders here we understand Mr. 
Merchant to mean cases of grammatical irregu¬ 
larity and harshness of phrase or construction ; 
and we cannot concede that it is an editor’s 
duty—or, indeed, compatible with his duty— 
to “ remove ” anything which ho has fair reason 
to suppose canto from the pen of his author. 
An old writer may be modernised, as he may 
be Bowdlcrisod; but in either case the resulting 
prose or verse is not what he wrote. We are 
glad to say that Mr. Marcliant’s baik is worse 
than his bite, and that he has taken few liber¬ 
ties with the text; but the mere statement 
of such principles calls for protest. Moreover, 
part of the use of reading Thucydides consists 
in his irregularities of expression. The con¬ 
sideration of why and how he fell into them is 


one way of learning to write good English and 
to be exact in thought. Dcnsus et breris et 
sem/ier sibi installs, said Quintilian of him; and 
tho first two epithets explain the third. His 
frequent harshness is not due to mere 
oversight, but to his struggling to express 
himself in .an unwonted manner. After all, 
inaccuracy of speech is the rule, accuracy but 
an exception. Even if we only listen to our 
own countrywomen talking in the omnibus, wo 
shall see that there is much more cause for 
wonder in the fact that Herodotus wrote 
straight than in the fact that Thucydides wrote 
crooked; and all wonder ought to disappear 
when we remember what Thucydides was and 
when he wrote. Here was a man who had much 
to say, and who did not wish to be long- 
winded, who was trying to write in a periodic 
style, and who had never had the opportunity 
of reading anything of the sort before. Wo 
might as well expect Pope’s predecessors to 
have written verse with all the polish of Pope. 
To take to pieces and to explain the wonder¬ 
ful sentences of Thucydides is one thing, to 
reduce them to order is another: the first is a 
legitimate occupation, the second breaks all the 
laws of the game. If, when an editor has accom¬ 
plished tho former bisk, he has still energy left, 
he had better, instead of attempting the second, 
try to explain why the irregularities, which are 
scarcely more common in Thucydides than they 
are in Plato, are so harsh and jarring in tho 
one writer, while in the other they occur so 
smoothly that they are not always discovered. 

The Protayoras of Plato. Edited by B. D. 
Turner. (Percival.) This is, if we mistako 
not, the first English edition of tho Proto auras 
which has been published since that of Mr. 
Wayte; and as the latter, good as it was, is 
now nioro than a quarter of a century old, it 
was quite time that stock should bo hiken of 
what has been done in the meanwhile (ehiefiy, 
though not entirely, by German scholars) for 
the study of Plato in general, and of the 
Protayoras in particular. If (of which wo have 
great doubts) Plato is a suitable book for boys 
to read at all, this is certainly a good dialogue 
to begin on. Its brightness, the little touches 
of humour in it, the proud spirit going before 
a fall, and tho unavailing struggles of the 
sophist to escapo from his tormentor, relieve 
tho reading of a dialogue which postulates a 
maturity and a familiarity with Greek ideas 
rather in excess of what young students usually 
bring with them. Mr. Turner has done what 
he can—and that is a great deal—to put even 
tlxe youngest of his readers in a position to do 
justice to the work. He has produced an 
excellent school edition, abounding in help on 
every side, while he has judiciously refrained 
from giving overmuch aid in the way of trans¬ 
lation. His study of the Greek of tho dialogue 
is very minute and full—though, perhaps, the 
unusual attraction of oh from the iiuminatire in 
353 B (SoKii inn(vtiv ols Spn ISohv T]un’) deserves 
a note. We observe that the English of the 
Introduction is occasionally rather loose, ns on 
p. 6, where “ho” is alternately Plato and his 
commentator, Herr Schone; and we wonder 
how the reference on p. 134 to Cicero (“ Ky. in 
timrram post red.") ought really to read. But 
in the graver matters of the commentary, there 
is little to dissent from. The metaphor, in 329 
A—II, is surely misunderstood in rendering it 
“ Protagoras knows howto answer a question 
—unlike the ordinary orator, on whom a ques¬ 
tion has the same effect as a finger laid on a 
sounding vessel.” A finger so laid produces 
silence; and what Socrates says is that 
Protagoras is not the man to go off with a long 
speech on being asked a question, as bronze 
vessels on being struck go on ringing till some¬ 
one stops them ; he can answer briefly and to the 
point. Mr, Turner has based his text on the 


recensus of Schanz, and he has provided an 
unusually full and well-classified index. 


Loculi: a Junior Latin Beading-book. By 
F. D. Morice. (Percival.) Mr. Morico is well 
known for his Attic ,Stories —the best collection 
of the kind in Greek for boys. The success of 
that has encouraged him and Messrs. Percival 
to try r an analogous Latin Reader. We should 
say, firstly, that in the nature of the case, 
Greek stories are better than Latin; and, 
secondly, that, in the matter of a Latin Reader, 
Mr. Morice has a more substantial number of 
rivals in tho field. His book consists of 14(i 
stories leading up to Latin authors; some 
ordinary notes; some sentences (pp. 99-122) 
for translations into Latin: and lastly, a 
vocabulary—the latter part being supplied by 
Mr. H. R. Heatley, and evidently compiled 
with care. The print is good, and the stories, 
though some of them are somewhat hackneyed, 
are fairly interesting. But a book of this kind 
needs to be specially attractive, and this quality 
is absent. We think, too, that there are some 
minor Haws to be amended: e.y., on p. 29, §75, 
it is a pity to teach boys to use utrum without 
an alternative ; and, in the same section, bahie as 
requires a note to explain why it is not neuter, 
as in the vocabulary. Can stories 86 and 146 
be called “ really Latin ” (Pref. p. v.) ‘f and 
why’, in 36, are stnsim and brluae put at the 
ends of their respective sentences ‘i and should 
not redibo (ib. 1. 9) be rediero ? and, in the first 
sentence of 37, is there any emphasis to justify 
the place of diliycutius ‘I 


Aristote: la Republique Athenienne. Tra- 
duite on franeais pour la premiere fois par Th. 
Reinach. (Paris: Hachette.) This little pam¬ 
phlet is something more than a mere transla¬ 
tion. It contains a bold and rather Procrustean 
attempt at reconstituting the text. 

“Mots alteres, phrases transposees, bevues et 
lapsus n’y sont pas rares ; souveut des gloses ex- 
plicatives out expulses les termes origiuaux ou 
s’y sont installccs a cote d’eux : enfiu, chose plus 
grave, des moroeaux tout entiers, empruutes sans 
dcute a un ouvrage autcrieur sur le memo sujet, 
mais de mince autorite, ont etc inseres dans le 
texte a lour place chronologique, sans egard pour 
les contradictions criantes qui en resultant. Ces 
interpolations, qui constituent de veritables fraudes 
historiqurs, ont etc releguccs an bas des pages de 
notre traduction.” 


By this e.asy method disappears, as M. Reinach 
says, the chief reason against ascribing the 
work to the paternity of Aristotle. But, like 
the modem doctrine of “ adscripts,” it would 
leave us something very unlike our traditional 
texts. In pursuance of it, M. Reinach declares 
the words rrit rpb Apieovros in c. 3 to be inter¬ 
polated ; all c. 4 to bo interpolated, except the 
sentenco about Drakon and Aristaichmos, which 
belongs to c. 1 ; sal nlnout (Brief in c. 6 to be out 
of placo; KuOdnep sal trpdrtpov in C. 7 to 

be interpolated; and so ou, till the new treatise 
is gradually robbed of most things which 
made it striking. The translation is well done; 
and M. Reinach wisely prefixes to it a render¬ 
ing of tho five fragments (taken from Rose’s 
collection) which seem to belong to the chapters 
lost at tho beginning of the British Museum 
papy’rus. At the end of c. 20 he may perhaps 
be right in making run’ ’AAsacoi'iSuv a partitive 
genitivo with KiiSair [if. c. 17, ’Apx‘*'nr run 
Ki4f\i5»x), not governed by npUtpov, as Mr. 
Kenyon’s recently published translation takes 
it. Mr. Poste evades the question. 


Oriechische Lyriker in Auswald fiir den 
Srhulyehraurh. Herausgegeben von Alfred 
Bit se. (Leipzig: Freytag; London : Williams 
ANorgate.) There is no doubt that our school 
education unduly neglects Greek lyric poetry. 
Choruses are really too hard, as a rule, to serve 
as a good introduction ; the elegiacs ascribed to 
Tyrtaeus, and many of the earlier poems of the 
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Anthologia, are far better fitted for the 
purpose. We should criticise Herr Biese’s 
collection as combining the straightforward 
with the really difficult too freely : a Pythian 
Ode (pp. 47-52) is too hard for the purpose. 
But, in a little and clearly-printed book of 90 
pages, Herr Biese has put together a consider¬ 
able number of the gems of Greek poetry. In 
our judgment his book would form a pleasant 
interlude in the somewhat monotonous pro¬ 
gramme of English classical school books. On 
page HO, line 3, should not plpos be pfpoe ? 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

It is announced that Sir Mountstuart Grant 
Duff and Mr. Whitley Stokes have undertaken 
to write a memoir of the late Sir Henry Maine, 

Mrs. Grihwood’s book is to be published 
immediately by Messrs. Richard Bentley & Son 
in one volume, with illustrations. It will be 
entitled My '1 hree Years in Manipur, and Escape 
from the Decent Mutiny. 

Mr. J. S. Ellis’s Shelley Concordance is in 
type as far as sn, and will be ready early in 
the poet’s centenary year, 1892. 

Messrs. Percital & Co. will publish 
December Summer Humbles round lluyby, by 
Mr. Alfred Simmer. This volume, though 
dealing primarily with Rugby itself, will con 
tain an account of the numerous places in the 
neighbourhood possessing historical or anti¬ 
quarian interest, such as Coventry, Ashby, St. 
Legers, Coombe Abbey, Oakham, Stamford, 
Dunchurch, Kenilworth, and Leamington. The 
chapter on Rugby School has been contributed 
by the Rev. W. H. Payne Smith. The book 
will be illustrated with seventy-five reproduc¬ 
tions of original drawings by the author, and 
will be printed on specially-made paper by 
Messrs. T. and A. Constable, of Edinburgh. 

Messrs. Percival & Co. have in prepara¬ 
tion a series entitled “ Periods of European 
History,” written for the most part by the 
younger generation of historical students at 
Oxford, under the general editorship of Mr. 
Arthur Hassall. The object of this series is to 
present in separate volumes a continuous account 
of the general development of European history, 
and to deal fully and carefully with the more 
prominent events in each century. The volumes 
will embody the results of the latest investiga¬ 
tions, and will contain references to and notes 
upon original and other sources of information. 
The following volumes have already been 
arranged for:—Period (1) 476-987, by Mr. 
C. W. C. Oman ; (2) 987-1272, by Prof. T. F. 
Tout; (3) 1272-1494, by Mr. R. Lodge; (4) 
1494-1610, by Mr. E. A. Armstrong; (5) 1610- 
1715, by Mr. H. O. Wakeman; (6) 1715-1789, 
by Mr. A. Hassall; (7) 1789-1815, by Mr. H. 
Morse Stephens. 

The first three volumes of Cassell’s “ Inter¬ 
national Series ” are now nearly ready for 
publication, and will be issued in a few days. 
They consist of The Story of Francis Cludde, 
by Mr. Stanley J. Weyman; The Faith Doctor, 
by Dr. Edward Egglestone; and Dr. Dumany's 
Wife, by Maurus Jokai. Each of these books 
will contain matter equal to the usual contents 
of a threo-volume novel, and will be issued at 
7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Joseph Hatton’s Princess Mazur off, 
which follows in the wake of the ninth edition 
of By Order of the Czar, will be published 
simultaneously in New York and London on 
November 10. The London publishers are 
Messrs. Hutchinson. 

The Biy Bow Mystery, the sensational story 
by Mr. J. Zangwili, with which the Star made 
anew departure in August, will be published in 
a few days in volume form by Messrs. Henry 
SCo. 1 


Messrs. Eason & Son, of Dublin, will 
shortly publish a volume of Historical and 
Legendary Poems, by Mr. T. D. Sullivan, 
entitled Blanaid. They are founded on Gaelic 
tales of the pre-Christian period, in which 
Cuchullin and his “Red Branch Knights” are 
the leading characters. 

Messrs. Percival & Co. announce a new 
series, to be called the ' ‘ Pocket Library of 
English Literature, ’ ’ edited by Mr. GeorgeSaints- 
bury. The first volume will consist of selec¬ 
tions (in almost every case of considerable 
length) from Mrs. Radcliffe’s four chief novels— 
A Sicilian Bomanre, The Romance of the Forest, 
The Mysteries of Udol/iha, and The Italian ; 
from Mat. Lewis’s Monk-, and from Maturin’s 
Mel moth. It will thus give a representation of 
the most striking examples of those tales of 
terror or mystery which were so popular at the 
end of the last century and the beginning of 
this, but which have now, with one or two ex¬ 
ceptions not included in the book, almost 
entirely fallen out of general reading. The 
next five volumes will be: (2) an anthology of 
political verse from Skelton to the present day; 
(3) the most remarkable passages of Defoe’s 
minor novels; (4) representative political pam¬ 
phlets by Halifax, Defoe, Swift, Burke, Sydney 
Smith, Cobbett, and Sir Walter Scott ; (5) 
a collection of seventeenth-century lyrics ; and 
(6) one volume of characteristic Elizabethan or 
Jacobean pamphlets or tracts by Lodge, Greene, 
Breton, Harvey, Nash, Martin Marprelate, and 
Dekker. 

We may add that Messrs. Richard Bentley 
& Son also have in the press a reprint of 
Melmoth, in three volumes, to which will be 
prefixed "a memoir of the author. 

Messrs. Lu/.ac & Co. will publish shortly a 
revised and enlarged edition of Sir M. Mouier- 
Williams’s Dalian Wisdom. 

The Early English Text Society is reprint¬ 
ing Dr. Furnivfdl’s edition of the Hymns to 
the Virgin and Christ, the Parliament of Devils, 
&c., from the Lambeth MS., with which the 
text has been collated afresh. 

The first number of the Educational Review — 
with which Education is incorporated—will 
appear on November 2. It will deal with 
education in all its branches, university, 
secondary', and elementary. The articles will, 
where possible, be illustrated. There will also 
be a chronicle of the educational events of the 
month, recorded by Mr. Reginald W. Macan 
for Oxford, Mr. Oscar Browning for Cam¬ 
bridge, and the general editor; together with 
notices of new books, &c. Among those who 
have promised to contribute to the first number 
are:—Mr. Walter Wren, Mr. J. R. Diggle, 
Prof. Skeat, and Mr. M. E. Sadler. 

Sir George Douglas is to contribute to 
the new volume of the Scots Magazine a series 
of “Border Tales.” The first, entitled “ The 
Nabob: a Story of a Scotch Marriage,” appears 
in the November number, which will also con¬ 
tain an article on “ Carlyle and Kirkcaldy.” 


Some little while ago it was announced in 
the Academy that Mr. 'Henry Littlehales had 
undertaken to reproduce in facsimile the Durham 
Book of Life. We now regret to hear that, 
after going so far as to have every page of the 
MS. photographed, he has been compelled to 
abandon the work, for the following reasons: 

The binding does not in all cases permit the 
whole page to be photographed; the ink discolour¬ 
ing the vellum and showing through from the 
other side of each of the earlier leaves prevents the 
writing from standing out clearly in the reproduc¬ 
tion, though the distinction between penmanship 
and discolouration is in the original clearly dis¬ 
cernible ; the leaves, in many places drawn and 
puckered, appear in the reproduction with every 
irregularity represented in black, the black 


mingling with and obscuring the writing; the 
names at times fail to appear in the reproduction, 
due probably in a measure to the presence of 
gilding.” 

Mr. Gladstone has addressed a letter to 
Mr. Hall Caine, containing the following pas¬ 
sage : “ I congratulate you upon The Scapegoat 
as a work of art, and especially upon the noble 
and spiritually-drawn character of Israel.” 

Messrs. Luzac & Co. have printed a Cata¬ 
logue of much interest to Anglo-Indians, con¬ 
taining the chief part of the library of the late 
Sir Henry Yule, which they offer for sale. 

Messrs. Sotiieby will be engaged in selling 
throughout next week the library of Mr. John 
Warwick, which is chiefly notable for contain¬ 
ing a number of choice illustrated volumes, 
such as Young’s Night Thoughts with the designs 
of Blake. 

A service in commemoration of the founders 
and benefactors of Westminster School will be 
held in the Abbey, on Tuesday, November 17, 
at 8.30 p.m. The service will be in Latin, with 
the special psalms and the Te Deum set to 
Gregorian music. After the service the head 
master and the masters will hold a reception in 
the great schoolroom. 

MM. A. Carrii re and S. Berger have re¬ 
printed, from the Rerue de Thcologie et de Phi¬ 
losophic, an article upon the third or apocryphal 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians (Paris: 
Fischbacher). This epistle, together with the 
letter from the Corinthians to St. Paul to which 
it is an answer, has hitherto been known only 
in an Armenian version, which has recently been 
discussed by Prof. Vetter of Tubingen, and Prof. 
Zahn of Leipzig. The general opinion has been 
that it comes from a Syriac original. But M. 
Berger was fortunate enough to discover last 
October, while studying in the Ambrosian 
library at Milan, a Latin version of both letters, 
in a Latin Bible of the tenth century. This 
Latin version is here printed, based upon a 
careful collation of the MS., which is not very 
legible, and also somewhat mutilated. The 
importance of the discovery arises from the 
fact that this Latin version is evidently derived 
from a Greek original, which profoundly alters 
the conditions of the problem. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Paget has been appointed by the 


Canon 

Crown to the Deanery of Christ Church, when 
that office shall become vacant after Christmas 
by the resignation of Dr. Liddell. 

The proposal to appoint a syndicate 'at 
Cambridge to consider the question of “ com¬ 
pulsory Greek” was rejected on Thursday of 
this week by a majority of 525 to 185 votes. 

Mr. Percy Gardner, Lincoln professor of 
archaeology at Oxford, has written a book 
entitled New Chapters in Greek History: His¬ 
torical Results of Recent Excavations in Greece 
and Asia Minor. It will be published by Mr. 
John Murray, with illustrations. 

The library syndicate at Cambridge have 
submitted a report to the senate, recommending 
that a charge of one guinea a year be made for 
the admission to the library of regular readers 
who are not members of the university. It 
appears that the number of such readers has 
increased during the past twenty years from 
about 40 to 180; and that, as a consequence, 
members of the senate frequently complain 
that they are unable to find a seat. This charge 
is not intended to apply to students from a 
distance who desire specially to examine MSS. 
or other rare books. 

Mrs. Woods, the wife of the president of 
Trinity, will deliver a lecture upon “ Shelley,” 
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on Friday next, in aid of the funds of the 
Oxford Association for the Education of 
Women. 

At the annual meeting of the Russell Club, 
to be held at Oxford on Monday next, Mr. G. 
Bernard Shaw, of the Fabian Society, will give 
an address upon “ Some Alternatives to Social 
Democracy.” 

Mb. Buchan, university lecturer in geo¬ 
graphy at Cambridge, is delivering a course this 
term upon “ Physical and Chemical Geo¬ 
graphy, with special reference to Land Surfaces 
and their Development under Climatic and 
other Agencies.” 

Me. Armitage is delivering a course of 
lectures at Oxford, at the Taylor Institution, 
upon “Seventeenth-Century French Litera¬ 
ture.” 

According to the returns of the Registrary, 
the total number of matriculations at Cam¬ 
bridge this term is 858, showing a decrease of 
eleven when compared with last year, and of 
no less than ninety when compared with 1889. 
The decrease seems to be most marked at St. 
John’s, Gonville and Caius, Pembroke, and 
Trinity Hall; while the increase is largest at 
Selwyn Hostel, Jesus, Queens, and Sidney 
Sussex. 

The Oxford Magazine for this week prints 
the list of non-collegiate freshmen, who number 
seventy, as compared with thirty-nine at Cam¬ 
bridge. But the most interesting feature about 
the list is the former places of education. No 
less than eight come from the United States, 
two from Melbourne, two from India, one 
from Russia, two from the Blind College, 
Powyke, and about ten from various universi¬ 
ties or provincial university colleges in Great 
Britain. 

Prof. Althaus commenced on Wednesday 
of this week, at 8.30 p.ra., at University College, 
Gower-street, a oourse of five lectures on 
“ Modem German Literature.” The public are 
admitted without payment or ticket. The lec¬ 
tures, we may add, are delivered in German. 

A committee of the council of the University 
College of Wales, Aberystwyth, are issuing an 
appeal to friends of higher education generally 
to assist in providing a permanent hall of resi¬ 
dence for their women students. In 1887 a hall 
was established to meet their needs, and Miss E. 
A. Carpenter was appointed lady principal, resi¬ 
dence being made compulsory. A large lodging- 
house on the promenade was hired, when 11 
women students entered. Their number has 
now increased to 40, residing in two hired 
houses. The women’s side, at first an experi¬ 
ment, is now an integral and very successful 
part of the college, and the erection of a per¬ 
manent hall of residence has become absolutely 
necessary if the women are to work under the 
most favourable conditions. A suitable free¬ 
hold site is available on the sea-front adjoining 
the college, and between £0000 and £7000 will 
he required to purchase the ground and erect 
the building. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE LANGUAGE OP THE SEA. 

Wiierb’bk, beneath the scudding clouds, 

The good ship braves the blast 
That, roaring through the quivering shrouds, 
Flies furiously and fast— 

Where Stars and Stripes and Union Jack, 

To every sea-gull known, 

Carper along the ocean’s track, 

Our English holds its own. 

Our English tongue to every shore 
Flies onward, safe and free: 

It creeps not on from door to door, 

Its highway is the sea! 


Oh ! glorious days of old renown 
When England’s ensign flew, 

Nail’d to the mast, till mast fell down 
Amid the dauntless crew— 

When Rodney, Howe, and Nelson’s name 
Made England’s glory great, 

Till every English heart became 
Invincible as fate. 

God rest the souls of them that gave 
Our ships a passage free, 

Till English, borne by wind and wave, 

Was known in every sea ! 

Our ships of oak are iron now, 

But still our hearts are warm ; 

Our Viking courage ne’er shall bow 
In battle or in storm. 

Let England’s love of freedom teach 
The tongue that freemen know, 

Till every land shall learn the speech 
That sets our hearts aglow. 

Long may our Shaksperc’s noble strain 
Float widely, safe and free ; 

And long may England’s speech remain 
The Language of thb Sea ! 

Walter W. Skeat. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The current number of Mind, which completes 
the sixteenth year of its existence, is noticeable 
for the retiring editor’s “ Valedictory.” Prof. 
Croom Robertson has reason to be proud of the 
position which by dint of years of patient effort 
he has secured for the journal. There is a good 
deal to show that psychology is attracting a 
wider class of students in this country ; and the 
value to such of a journal like Mind , which 
keeps its eye on all the varied activities of the 
psychological field, is incalculable. The 
amount of experimental work now carried 
on in Germany and elsewhere, the reports of 
which are often difficult of access, makes it 
absolutely necessary to the student to consult 
a periodic summary of results. All diligent 
students of the science have found in Mind con¬ 
stant aid. It is to be hoped that the same will 
apply to the journal under its future manage¬ 
ment. The list of supporters looks, perhaps, 
just a little too academic, in a country where 
psychology has to a considerable extent been 
the work of laymen; but if the selection of 
names means that the two older universites are 
going to make the science a serious pursuit 
everyone interested in its success will be thank¬ 
ful. A word or two must suffice on the con¬ 
tents of the present number. Mr. G. F. Stout, 
the new editor, follows up his studies on the 
cognition of reality by an essay on “ Belief.” 
The chief point of the paper seems to be that 
reality is always cognised through opposition 
to our activity, bodily or mental. Ingenious 
as it is, the article does not do justice 
to many sides of its subject. Indeed, it is 
less a psychological account of the charac¬ 
teristics and genesis of belief than an analysis 
of the idea of reality. Mr H. R. Marshall 
continues his discussion on “ The Physical Basis 
of Pleasure and Pain.” He argues skilfully 
that pleasure and pain are connected with 
excess and defect of reaction above or below 
stimulus. Some of the conclusions drawn are 
striking; yet the whole study, able as it un¬ 
doubtedly is, leaves the impression left by its 
predecessors, that the attempt to bring all the 
phenomena of pleasure and pain under a single 
quantitative principle has to resort to a humi¬ 
liating amount of forcing. Mr. J. Donovan 
makes tho timely suggestion that instead of 
deriving music from speech, with Mr. Spencer, 
we ought rather to trace back languago to a 
primitive musical utterance. According to the 
essayist, this may be done by supposing the 
first music to have been social and festal, the 
expression of “ communal interests,” the out¬ 
come of play excitement, and the concomitant 
of dance movements, more or less mimetic of 


common actions completed or to be done. In 
this way tones might, he supposes, come to be 
connected with particular actions, and so pass 
into the verbal phase, by embodying those 
concepts of action which, according to recent 
philological research are, at the basis of known 
languages. The idea is interesting, but evidently 
very incomplete. Thus, no attempt is made to 
show how mere tonal differences, i.e., differences 
in the pitch of the primitive song-elements, 
would be transformed into articulate differences. 
Mr. Spencer clearly has an advantage here. 
He can discover a rudiment of musical char¬ 
acter in speech, but Mr. Donovan fails to dis¬ 
cover, in his prelingual song-music, the rudi¬ 
ment of articulate differentiation. 

The October number of the Imperial and 
Asiatic Quarterly Review is almost entirely 
devoted to the recent Oriental Congress. It 
forms a bulky volume of more than 350 pages, 
together with some half-dozen illustrations. 
First, we have a detailed report of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Congress from day to day, with 
a summary of the several papers that were 
read. Then follow some of the papers printed 
at length, among which we may specially 
mention that by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie 
upon “ Epigraphy in Egyptian Research.” Dr. 
Bellew again repeats his extraordinary attempt 
to discover Greek names among the tribes of 
Afghanistan : Prof. Darmesteter, it may be re¬ 
membered, is doubtful even about the identity 
of the ncUruet of Herodotus and the modern 
Pakhtun. In a paper of somewhat similar 
character, the Rev. Dr. J. Edkins endeavours 
to refer many Indo-European words to Tartar 
roots. Sir M. Monier-Williams states his 
views on the transliteration of Oriental lan¬ 
guages; and there are two communications 
upon the encouragement of Oriental research at 
English and Scotch universities. We may also 
mention that Sir J. Drummond Hay adds the 
weight of his authority to Mr. Haliburton’s 
assertion that dwarf-races exist in Morocco. 
There are also a few articles not directly con¬ 
nected with the Congress. The case of Col. 
Grambcheffsky’s explorations in the Pamir is 
presented from his own point of view; Sir 
E. N. C. Braddon writes about the early history 
of Tasmania; and a story of the late Sir Walter 
Elliot forcibly recalls the recent tragedy at 
Manipur. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Caro, Mailame E. Amour de jeune Fille. Faria: Calmann 
Levy. S fr. 60 C. 

Child, Theodore. Les Rdpubiiques Hispano-Am tricornes. 

Paris : Librairie IUustree. 20 fr. 

Frokhei., J. E. Lebenslauf. 2. Bd. Stuttgart: Cotta. 

12 M. 

Gesklin. P. Unsere b.iflschen Epcn u. ihre Quell on. 

Innsbruck: Rauch. 1 M. 50 Pf. 

Masitids, M. Gesehichte der chrisUich-lateinischen Poesie . 
bis zur Mitte d. 8. Jahrh. Stuttgart: Cotta. 12 M. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Bassrrmanv, H. OescMchte d. evangel Gottesdienstordnuug 
in bndischen Landen. Stuttgart: Cotta. 4 M. 

Kuntze, J. Die Gotteslehre d. Irenaeus. Leipzig: Dorffling. 

1 M. 20 Pf. 

Seitta, F. Die Apostelgeso.hiehte. ihre Quellen u. deren 
geBchichtlicher Wert. Halle: Waisenhaus. 8 M. 

HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 

Bikrmans, J. Traditio fleta. Stuttgart: Enke. 9 M. 
Brokckino, W. Die franziisische Politik Papst Leos IX. 

Stuttgart: Goscheu. 2 M. 50 Pf. 

Cumins. B. Die Stadtgeschichte v. Athen. Mit e. Ueber- 
sieht der Sebriftquelien zur Topographic v. Athen v. A. 
Milehhoefer. Berlin: Weidmann. 18 M. 

Hevd, W. v. Die historiseben Handschriften der k. offentl. 
Bibliothek zu Stuttgart, beschriebon. Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer. 25 M. 

Jkan*. A. Les Eveques et les Archevequc* de France 1682— 
1801. Paris: Picard. 12 fr. 

Oertmank, P. Die Volkswirtschaftslebre d. Corpus juris 
civilis. Berlin: Pracer. 4 M. 

Taioe, G. Documents bistoriques relatifs h la PrincipaulA de 
Monaco. T. III. (1540—1641). Paris: Picard. 25 fr. 
Thorsch, O. Materialien zu e. Gesehichte der iisteireich- 
ischen Stats schulden vor d. 18. Jahrh. Berlin : Prager. 
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Wrorb, M. Dio n'imisehe Aprargeschiehte in ihror Bedontung 
f. das Stoats- u. Privat.refht. Stuttgart : Enke. K M. 
Wlassak, M. Romischo Prorossgesetze. 2. Abtlg. Leipzig: 
Du ncktr & Humblot. 9 M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Hkoi.fr, A. Die Psychologic in Kants Ethik. Frcibiirg-i.-B. : 
Mohr, s M. 

Schmidt, F. Studien zur Entwicklungscresohichte dor 
Pul m on ate n. I. Dorpat: Karow. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

Skmi’kk. C. Roison im Arohipol dor Philippinen. 2. Till. 
5. lid. G. Lfg. Wiesbaden : Kroidel. 24 M. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Baar. .T. De Baochidibua Plautina quaestionos. Miinst»r: 
Theissing. 1 M. 

Borivhki. K. Grundziige d. Systems dor artikuliorton 
Phonetik zur Revision dor Prinzipien dor 8prach- 
wis«M*nscliaft. Stuttgart: Oilsohen. 1 M. 50 Pf. 

Eickk, Th. Zur neueron Litoraturgi-schiohte dor Roland sage 
in Deutsohland u. Frankroioh. I/»ipzig: Foek. 2M. 
Gborom, H. Dio antiko Aom-iskritik. aus don Seholien u. 
undoren Uuollen hergostollt. Stuttgart: Kohlliammer. 
10 M. 

KC’hnk. K. Stdbstbiographie d. Q. Horatius Flaccus. 
Einsiedeln : Benziger. 2 M. 


II. 


con n nsroNi) ence. 

NOTES ON HERO[N]l>A8. 

British Museum : Oet. 27, 1891. 
In answer to Mr. W. R. Hardin's appeal in the 
Academy for October 17, I send Home additional 
and corrected readings of the papyrus. It will 
easily be understood that in the more mutilated or 
defaced portions of tlie MS. conjecture must pre¬ 
cede decipherment, and it is possible that this 
list may be extended hereafter. Meanwhile, I 
believe it represents all the cases in which the MS. 
can be stated to give decisive testimony in favour 
of conjectures which have already been made, 
either in tlie Academy or elsewhere. With con¬ 
jectures which involve a departure from the MS. 
text 1 have here nothing to do : 

1. H. Punctuate after Bupvp and ou. 

4. Punctuate after irpmr.Aflu'. 

6. The * of ayyaAnp is dotted. 

25. Tlie ascript, is altered to ki-Aikoj, 

the latter five letters being written 
above the hist throe of KU'irjs. 

35. The letter before mi is v, and the letter 
before that may be B. 

46 . v upctov. 

48. truptyyvs. 

50. A x is written over the * of Motoh-his. 

57. TO troAayxP (ptOTt. 

80. XVKTVwpoUt 

3. ri)v etjus (see note). 

13. t[ou ij]Atm>. 

17. Atpop probably. 

73. 4>.A, ... 

III. 19. The letters above the line may be «Ai, so 

that the MS. has 5m corrected to 8« Ai. 
97. ai -woTvtai. 

IV. 36. Probably 

47. Apparently 5i rr typi r a t. 

51. The o before kptioth is dotted. 

V. 30. rawo\l/ri(TTppv is possible. It. is not cer¬ 
tain that there is a letter between (pop 
and 7). 

69. toti, and there is room for a small letter, 
such as a, before, it, but it, is not 
necessary to supply anything. 

VI. 70. auTbi yap (optu. 

VII. 8. Knd. p{‘:) ktAtp. 

9. Eud. \I/. The number of 

letters missing in these two lines is 
not quite certain. 

38. Ta (pya rgs ttxpit. 

40 . tap .. . (top. 

41 . Vu (B{?)op or ntpaop. 

42. . . . a(?)i irp[oij. 

4(>. vi\t Zfvs proiiably. 

50. T[n]l,T t)V U7J VUIP apBavip. 

52. Possibly [Ajcyfi (or Aey(ts) tf/TuSea. 

54. pptjBt liras. 

64. r;ipas (consequently delete note). 

69. tout wot, probably, and possibly ou tr( 

pipittos. 

72. «p TJs uAtowrit PotrtTirjp ir(wonjK(p. 

109. (s Brous apawTTjpot probably ; avatrTripat is 
not impossible. 

129. HaAirous aptv 5ti pSop tppopovpra (see note). 
Most of these readings were in the first instance 
coujeeturally proposed, either in print or privately, 
by various scholars, notably Dr. Jackson, Mr. 


W. G. Headlam, Profs. Diels and Bucheler. A 
few were independently extracted from the MS., 
and in one or two cases a partially right sugges¬ 
tion led the way to a correct decipherment. Pas¬ 
sages in which a conjecture, though practically 
certain, cannot be verified from the MS. are not 
included in the list: nor are those in which only 
a redistribution of the letters is required (r.r/., II. 
29, 98; III. 671. 

It may be mentioned that a facsimile of t.lie 
whole MS. is in course of preparation, which will 
enable scholars at, once to see in what passages 
doubt as to the MS. reading is admissible. As a 
general rule, it may be taken that there is not 
much doubt as to the MS. readings in columns 
8-31, except where it. is otherwise indicated in the 
text or stated in the notes. The defects in the 
earlier columns are mostly caused by rubbing, 
which often leaves some slight traces of letters, in 
the later columns chiefly by worm-holes, which 
destroy tlie writing entirely. 

F. G. Kenyon. 


The University, Durham : Oct. 8, 1891. 

II. 41-5. K. 

nrf xpoj Tf Kvcrat <pr](Ti Tawrjs T)fxiu 
to tov Xoyov S-q tovto Kvprrqi. 

R. alters 14 into 

ptj TTpdl T* &KUPOV ty, Tl X>0 ©aAi)r vuip, 

changes Avivt into Aviv, and translates: “ For fear 
both that he (the clerk) say something irrelevant, 
and Thales get this much of my speech to the 
good.” Would it, not be possible to adhere more 
closely to the MS? We might take the words irpoi 
t( pottos pivot yto Ta-ttvs rjuip as a parenthetical 
remark, meaning” in strict confidence,” “ between 
ourselves,” and expressed in terms appropriate to 
Battaros’s calling. Read rrpis y( kuoop H.r. 
Retain Ay'iys in the next line: “ For fear this 
portion of my speech should come in for looting,” 
i.e.. be stolen from me. 

III. 8. In support of the rendering of kou pip 
v Sum purai. suggested in my last letter, cf. the 
proverb oil wot Ioxtp V Bupa. 

III. 74-76 K. : 

&AA ii ttoptjpos KorraAf toTT( pat pippat 
ouSets tr (patp(tT(t(p ouS optvs X W PV % 
ot pus opottos top trtStjpop TptoyovTtp. 

K. puts a full stop after x°>pvs at the end of 75, 
and reads x top vs. Apparently he feels no uncer¬ 
tainty about the meaning of the last line (for he 
puts accents on all the words), and even thinks it 
too obvious to require explanation, for he gives 
no note. As to 75 he says: “ If the reading is 
sound, the last words must mean ‘ not even to get 
rid of you.’ ” But this would be a very weak 
repetition of sal ptp*as. Remove tlie full stop and 
read 

ou5' 8 pou Xtopvs 

ot pus bpuitos rip attivpop rptiyoutrip. 

No one could say a good word for Cottalus, even 
if trying to sell him, and certainly no one— oubi 
does not necessarily mean “ not even”—would say 
a good word for him in the land where mice nibble 
iron. This is apparently some proverbial or 
imaginary land of No-where, about which all that 
can be said is that Cottalus, according to Lam- 
priscus, would fare badly there. 

VI. 16. K. : 

tpBtp(trB( pto Butrrpa u»[ra] povpop pat yAaotrat. 

Rend perhaps: 

tpOrfp ’• ltrr\ 5 frrjTTtip' Zra povpop pal yXciatra. 

VI. 44-46. K. : 

pup optofiTjPas 

Myr povp to pptoTOP 1) ti Taffpa trot Tt.ura 
(Pfvxopat. 

R. reads in 45, 5 (trrtp uBpd oot toot a ; but does 
not say how he translates the words. As T is often 
exchanged for T and for v (yf. XdBpa for \aupa) 
we might read: 

^ ri yaupois (i Tavra 

ipa'xopat: 

VI. 47 and 48. K. : 

pa i) pot (p (t'XV 

Kt pit top fppatj/f. 

R. reads pa- p-h pat tvvx f ‘, and translates “ do 
not deafen mo with your questions.” But might 


not pot (p >vxv tppa<l( mean “ he made it to my 
order ’ ’ ? The other fiau/W was made to order, <-/. 
92. 

VI. 81. K : 

»A B(p yap l) Birarof (p p«rmi SouArj. 

AouArj is nonsense. Cf. 25, V Btraros EuBouAtj and 
rend ip ««V EuBovAtj. The original reading was 
ENME ETBOTAH. First, MECET was “ corrected ” 
into MEt'fll, and then BOTAH was inevitably 
altered into AOTAH. AhvAti of course involves a 
misunderstanding of the action of the mime. 
From 29 the reader of the mime learns that 
Eubule borrowed the BauBtop from Coritto, before 
Coritto had even tried it on herself: and now, 
from 81, the reader learns that Eubule came in 
just when Cordon had brought the BauBtop —which 
explains how it was that Eubule managed to carry 
it off. That Eubule carried it off herself and did 
not send a slave girl for it is obvious from 30: 
ii 8’ Stop( p (vpyp appdtraoa Stopdrat. in this con¬ 
nexion I may point out that R.’sreading in 32 and 
33, XBtfPVP tip' dpB' vpitop | tplAtiP aBpdra is r&AAa 
Notrots (K. No<rin8[i]), cannot be right. Nossis 
cannot be the subject of dBpt'nto. In the first 
place, there is nothing in the mime that indicates 
that Nossis was a friend of Coritto’s. On the con¬ 
trary, probably Coritto had a particular dislike for 
her. In the next place Nossis had done nothing 
to deceive Coritto or to incur her displeasure. It 
was Eubule who pounced upon the BauBtop and 
carried it off, Eubule who lent it tfjVi pit 5.7, and 
Eubule whose friendship Coritto in consequence 
now renounces—not Nossis. 

VI. 83. K. : 

auTt) yap put top rjprppp t( pat putera 

TptBoutra top opop oKtopipp ttctoi^kcs 

OKOOS TOP COUttlS pTJ T€Tf)a>$OAo[l/] KOtf-TJt. 

These lines explain how it was that Eubule 
happened to call j ust when Cerdon was delivering 
his goods. But what do they mean? I make 
the following suggestion for what it is worth. 

(hie of the meanings of upos is “ spindle ” 
(lies, ipoi ■ if’ ou Ttip tcpoKTjp pf/Boutri); and, if Homer 
[Od. ix. 333) can use TpiBup of Odysseus twirling 
the stake round in the eye of the Cyclops, 
Hero[n]das might use it of a woman twirling a 
spindle. In the next place, Eubule by twirling 
the spindle made something {aKtopupp n)K(p ); 
and, as she could only have made yam of some 
kind or other, and trKtupia meins nothing but sing, 
it seems necessary to change vkwpitip into ortfipopas, 
or perhaps tTTTipplop (8 iiot.s KartSurriipop tl ttoAu- 
tttipop, lies.). The passage will, therefore, mean : 
“Ilow it was that Eubule came in just when 
Cerdon was showing me the BauBtop was that she 
has been making yam night and day with my 
spindle for fear of spoiling her own.” Spindles 
were made of different materials—wood, bone 
(the one in the Mainz museum is of bone), and 
even of metal (Sid. Apoll. xxii. 197, “fusi molli- 
tum nesse metallum”). They may, therefore, 
have been of different strengths for different 
work—which might account for Eubule's wanting 
to use Coritto’s. 

F. B. Jevons. 

P.s.—I have just found on p. 620 of a collection 
of proverbs (entitled simply Adat/ia, folio, date 
1629) the following extract from “ Gilberti Cognati 
Nozareni Sylloge “IVa mnrt-s fmrum rodnnt. Hoc 
diciturquum siguificamtis illic oportere esse homines 
praestautiores ubi mures ferrum rodunt.” That 
settles thereadiug in III. 75. 


Balliol College, Oxford: Oet. 19,1S91. 

My notes on llerondas, published in the Academy 
of October 17, were written in a remote part of 
Argyllshire, without books to consult or oppor¬ 
tunity of revising the proof. With the indulgence 
of the editor, I wish to add a few further remarks 
and corrections. 

I. 3. I took the 5e in iatoZr to be the termination 
seen in uhtdie, M(yapd5(, &c. I know no other 
instance of its being affixed to an adverb; but 
(oto-it ! seems natural and intelligible. 

I. 17-18. \Bdpf( ?] sal PV TOU xpdpou KaTaittuSou ' 
[Xpdpos ipiAfi] yap, ritAAt, xtjrfpavt 
&yX(tP. 

Time is hard upon other people, too, Mctriche 
says, thinking of prolonged separation from a 
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lover. Gullis sees in this a reflection upon her 
own advanced age, and replies oiAAaivt ■ raira 
k t.a. e’wiffrarai yip would serve equally well. 

I. 34. Here, and on 1. 50, lt.’s reconstruction 
seems to me admirable. 0 si sic omnia ! But is it 
necessary to depart from the letters of the MS. at 
all in the latter passage ? &o ,kt os tls K uOypia • l)v 

aippyyis —untouched in regard to affairs of the 
heart or the mysteries of Cytherea. 

I. 53 f. I still tliink it likely that Pisa (Olympia) 
was mentioned here, perhaps not in 1. 50, but at 
all events in 1. 53. The words in' loop are not 
quite natural in themselves or necessary in their 
context. 

X. 74. Mr. Hicks suggests pyTpwiys in the 
Classical Renew. Why not pyTpviijs? “a story 
which befits one who stepmother’s them.” I had 
thought of pLia-hrais as near the letters; but this 
plain-speaking is not consistent with Mctrichc’s 
general treatment of her visitor. 

II. 03 toaa xv V Trial’’! | plus. Compare Demos¬ 
thenes, p. 215, r. Polycl. 26: &pri uus firry yt i'nat • 
iBouAtro yip rival 'AOyvalos (said of a wealthy 
piroiKos). 

II. i2. Mr. E. J. Palmer’s TnAyv' hv i^ttpurrytrtv 
(just the sort of phrase which Battaros would use) 
is supported by Ar. Thesmoph. 3 : spiv rbv -nrAijva 
Kopiby p' in$a\nv (extreme vexation or distress). 
AtyAarioipi, I find, has been proposed by Mr. 
Robinson Ellis (in the Classical Renew). There is 
an argument in its favour which I have not seen 
stated — that expressions like Mvowv At/a were 
current, implying that an Asiatic was an easy prey. 
To be despoiled by a Mysian was the depth of 
degradation, a reversal of the natural order of 
things. Battaros calls his opponent a Phrygian in 
1. 37. 

IV. 44. Kapalviv p’C'iv : I should probably have 
removed in proof anything like a serious sugges¬ 
tion that Mr. Rutherford did not know the mean¬ 
ing of Kapirivos. But an editor who so carefully 
dissembles his acquaintance with such words as 
viripOupov and ifiaia-Ta runs Borne risk of being mis¬ 
understood. 

IV. 08. Perhaps £Ayv BAinouin vyptpTy (or 
vvptp’ia). vvptptiiT * unerring, veracious, true to 
nature. 

IV. 04-95. I can find no evidence for a genitive 
with Aw (airij | T 77 Y u-,u>>j Aw, It., “I too desire 
health”). A quite different interpretation of the 
passage is possible. The vtaicipos, finding his per¬ 
quisites rather scanty, stops the departing visitor, 
and his tone now is less respectful : 

<&ry, 

tvs uyiiys, Aw, spinous' l yip Ipmartv 
pt(av apapTtvo' y vyiv (tj <’<rr 1 Ttjs poipys ; 

“Give something more, for Hygieia” (in her 
name, to be hers): can Hygieia (health) be aug¬ 
mented by sacrifices, if she misses her share of 
them r But I have no evidence to offer for a 
parenthetic Aw in the sense of “I pray.” Mr. 
Palmer suggests that the vewnipo s is trying to 
obtain a gratuity for a fellow-servant, who is 
attached to the neighbouring shrine of Hygieia: 
Tip ryaSt bovAtp spun bus: rf;s 1 . 71 / 7 ]s was an inter¬ 
linear explanation of rynbt, and Awi is a surviving 
fragment of bobAtp. This seems a better solution 
than “ the assumption of a parenthetic a<L.” 

W. It. HaRDIE. 


Trinity College, Dublin: Oct. 21, 1891. 

I. 74. Read 

ipipovtra X^P et ’ pbOov bs ptTpylyat 

The 7i and 1 form a diphthong, as in ywandiiov 
VI. 1. 

II. 30. Does the MS. absolutely forbid *» bypoTtbv 

srphaaovra P 

III. 75. oubtis cr’ inaiviatitv obb' uVws XU'prjs. 

Read \wptii, “ no one woidd praise you or your 
goings mt." The iota of the subjunctive does not 
appear in the papyrus. In 1. 88 we have duayt. 

IV. 38. 8Aiv u 1 

is Toihro t4 dicbviopa pi] ... ys Stiodw 

Read py f r6pys StlaOw. The word for real as 
opposed to a work of art is Ovpos. If. Theocr. 
XV. 82, iistjvp iorinavn Kal bis (top* ivbivtuvn. 
IV. 62. Read rupyvptur »i ipaypov Jl. 


VII. 59. To avoid a false quantity read bp<fn- 
enprpm. And for the same reason correct 1. 102 to 

Kti 7 to (Taps’ pot vKiaxitono baptixuus. 

R. Y. Tyrrell. 


Leatherheail, Surrey : Oct. 17, 1891. 

IV . 4-u. . . ys rt x i ri bt&yt tf/auis 
Yytia Tt k'ojv ntp , H .T.A. 

Keep the form 'Ty/m, which is so given by the MS. 
all through this piece; and cut out the following 
Tt. This is necessary for the metre, 'Yyiia being 
a proelensmatic; and removes a difficulty, for 
if Tt is kept 'Tyiia re caunot refer to ys, but an 
antecedent must be understood for ys (c.g., Aigle 
who is not mentioned; the list of Asklepios’s 
children by Iiermippos — Machaon, Podaleirios, 
Iaso, 1’anakeia, and Aigle). 

Tt may easily have crept in from the line above 
or below. 

IV. 35-0. top BaraAijs yap tovtov ovx oprjs K vvvoi 

okqos B. £. aydpiayra ttjs Mi/TTfcu. 

Still another suggestion for okws B . B . May 

it be BiByAos. (K. marks five letters missing, but 
that is not fatal. The suggestions BiByictv, BtBatos 
have been made.) 

BiByAos would mean, not exactly iplyros, but 
“ unlike a pbarys.” Batale may have been a well- 
known Hetaira; and this would give a good point. 
Then read pbmtw. “The notorious Batale as a 
.punrys, how unlike the character she is ! ” pbarys 
seems to bo used of women beside the feminine 
pbaris. 

IV. 51. tv y to Bptypa touto rwvaupos, k.t.A. 
Taking Bptypa = “ pate,” and pipy (antecedent to 
ft) or pipy = “ hand ”—as the Saturday Srricwcr— 
read r <f(upiv. (I had come to this before seeing 
Mr. Hicks’s suggestion.) 

IV. 57. Keep MS. koivV ; but interpret thus: 

A. helped in the carving.” noivis — kolvwvwv fre¬ 
quently. 

IV’. 08. ouxi (oyv BAtnouaiv yptpyv iravcti. (byv 
yptpyv gives no good meaning, and the phrase 
seems impossible. 

I suggest—IT) p “H pyv ( - ial pa "H pyv, a com¬ 
mon woman’s oath). The v being wrongly 
joined with BAiwovai(v)—yuipyv would uaturally be 
written for the unintelligible ypypyv. 1 had thought 
of vyutpry. 

A. E. CllAWLKY. 

Oxford: Oct. 21,1891. 

“More last words”! In a moment of tem¬ 
porary aberration I thought of the opt. of intb X to 
as iv.vxioto, and pointedly changed Mr. Hicks’s 
accentuation of iirtt’xoio ! May I say that I wrote, 
just too late to catch the press, a correction of this 
absurdity ? 

And may I congratulate Mr. Ileadlnm on pul¬ 
verizing my criticism of his translation of rb TO v 
Aiyvu Si] touto in 11. 45 ? But the analysis of the 
phrase was diffh ult: from one of his quotations it 
looks as if the first three words are a subject, and 
the last an object governed by tpyal understood. 

For a tribrach in the fifth foot let Mr. Richards 
(whose ptTpiy,oiv is of course right in I. 74, and 
not my ptTpiaunv) see III. 40. 

In taking leave of the subject for the present, I 
cannot help adding that some of the critics seem 
bent on out-liutherfording Rutherford, and that 
very soon there will hardly be a line of the un¬ 
fortunate poet which somebody will not have 
“emended”! Perhaps someone else will then 
step forward and give him decent burial i for how 
many people would read an edition which should 
betray a belief that the scribes and correctors of 
such papyri knew colloquial Greek better than wo 
do, and were capable of writing it without an 
incessant series of blunders such as experience 
cannot parallel nor imagination explain ? 

Edward W. B. Nicholson. 


THE OLD-ENGLISH “ CELMKKT.MONN.” 

Ljndon: Oct. 13, 1891. 

The word cehnertmonn, used for “hireling;” 
in the Lindisfume and liushworth Gospels, has 
not, so far as I know, been etymologically 
accounted for. It has occurred to me that 


cehnrrt would bo the exact shape which, accord¬ 
ing to phonetic law, woidd bn assumed by an 
early adoption of a late Latin *i'o/ l J'jimhcrhts, a 
possible variant of cnllibntus. A glance at 
Ducange will be sufficient to show that this 
etymology labours under no difficulty on the 
ground of the sense. But are we justified in 
assuming that a form *col^/^lmbcrttts really 
existedAlthough I cannot cite an actual 
example of the occurrence of the required 
form, there seems to be a clear trace of it 
in the statement quoted by Ducange from 
Peter of Maillezais (eleventh century) that 
some people believed the word to be derived 
a cullu tmbrirnn. The notion of derivation 
from calc re and imber might easily be suggested 
by tlie form colimberhu, but not, I tbiuk, by 
cultbertits. Possibly the absence of any record 
of cin[l)imbertu8 may be due to editors having 
ignored the line over the i (denoting an 
omitted m), which would naturally bo regarded 
as a mere scribal blunder. 

Henry Bradley. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sirsi.Av, Nov. 1,3 45 p.m. South Place Institute: “ The Life 
and Works of Warner,” by Mr. Carl Armbruster. 

4 p.m. Sunday Lecture Society: “Underground 
Russia: Authentic Prison Experiences,” by Mr. Walter 
L. Bicknell. 

7.3u p.m. Ethical: “Difficulties of Individualism,” 
by Mr. Sidney Webb. 

Monday, Nov. 2, 5 p.m. Royal Institution : General Monthly 
Meeting. 

8 p.m. Royal AcademyDemonstration, “ The 
Trunk,” I., by Prof. W. Anderson. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian : Presidential Address, by Mr. 
Bhadworth H. Hodgson. 

Tuesday, Nov. 3, 8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: “ Some Points 
of Resemblance between the Ancient Naiioms of the East 
and W eat,” by the Rev. James Marshall. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: •‘Pleistocene Bird-remains 
from the Sardinian aud Corsicm Inlands,” by Mr. R. 
Lydekser; “A remarkable Pish from Mauritius, belong- 
ing to the genus Sc or/me mi,” by Dr. A. Uiinther; “A 
little known Species of I'n/tilio from the Island of Lifu, 
Loyalty Gioup,” by the lion. Lionel Walter Rothschild ; 
“ t.nphotfs ap-i anx*, Gioruti, at the Cape of Good Hope,” 
by Mr. Roland Trimen. 

Thursday, Nov. 6, -1 p.m. Archaeological Institute: “ Guilds 
among Anglo-Saxon Monasteries,'* by the Rev. J. Hunt: 
“Prehistoric Stonework of Mexico,” by Mr. O. H. 
Howarth. 


8 p.m. Royal Academy: Demonstration: “The 
Trunk,” II., by Prof. W. Anderson. 

8 p.m. Lmncan: “A Theory of Heredity based upon 
Force instead of Matter,” by the Rev. Prof. (i. Henslow. 
8 p.m. Chemical. 

Friday, Nov. 6, 5 p.m. Physical: “Corresponding Tem¬ 
peratures, Pressures, aud Volumes,” by Prof. Sydney 
Young. 


8 p.m. Philological: “The Pronunciation of the 
English Vowels in the Seventeenth Century,” by Dr. 
Russell Martineau; “A New View of the Greek 
Indirect Negative,” by Mr. E. It. Wharton. 

8 p.m. Geologists’ Association : Conversazione. 


SCIENCE. 

The Milanrsittny: Studies in their Anthrop¬ 
ology and Folk-lore. By E. H. Codring- 
ton, JL).l). (Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 

Tnis work is issued in uniform size, form, 
and type with tho author’s Melanesian Lan- 
ffuat/es, of which it may ho regardod as the 
sequel. The two together rank, as con¬ 
tributions to Melanesian philology and 
ethnology, on a level with Dr. Guppy’s 
writings on the geology and natural history 
of the group. Owing to many causes, but 
perhaps mainly to tho reputed ferocity 
and treachery of the natives, no serious 
attempt had boon made to explore this in¬ 
teresting section of Polynesia for three 
hundred years after Mendana’s first voyage 
of discovery in 1.507. At least, the expedi¬ 
tions made by Bougainville, La Perouse, 
Cook, and others during the second half of 
the last century can be regarded as little 
more than coast surveys, and, in fact, 
aecumplished little boyond roughly deter¬ 
mining the contour lines of the several 
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members of the archipelagoes. Much of 
the interior of all the larger islands, in both 
the Solomon and the New Hebrides groups, 
is even still unknown. But, thanks chiefly 
to the labours of Dr. Guppy and Dr. Cod- 
rington, we have at last a fairly accurate 
general picture of the physical features and 
social relations of the Melanesian world. 

In preparing the present work, Dr. Cod- 
rington has repeated the process so success¬ 
fully carried out in his classical treatise on 
the Melanesian languages. Availing himself 
of the unrivalled opportunities afforded by 
a twenty-five years’ residence on the spot 
(1863-87), and especially in the central 
missionary station of Norfolk Island, where 
natives from every part of the group have 
for many years been brought together for 
instruction, he has collected at first hand 
a great body of information on the usages, 
traditions, oral literature (folk-lore), re¬ 
ligious views, arts, and industries of nearly 
all the Melanesian islanders. This informa¬ 
tion has been carefully sifted and tested in 
every way by, so to say, cross-examining 
the more intelligent native teachers, all of 
them “ competent and trustworthy wit¬ 
nesses,” from Ysabel, Florida, Aurora, Saa, 
the Banks’ Islands, and other parts of the 
Solomon and New Hebrides archipelagoes. 
In this way alone was it possible to set 
forth, as is here done, “ as much as possible 
what natives say about themselves, not 
what Europeans say about them.” Dr. 
Codrington has thus done for the Melane¬ 
sians what Major Ellis has done for the 
Upper Guinea negroes, and Mr. im Thurn 
for the aborigines of British Guiana. His 
work may doubtless, as he admits, bo in¬ 
complete ; but what he gives his readers is 
thoroughly trustworthy, and thus offers a 
solid foundation for a more comprehensive 
study of these interesting savages. 

For savages as they are, and savages in 
some respects of an extremely low type, 
they none the less present problems of a 
highly complex order connected with the 
evolution of racial and linguistic types. 
Dr. Codrington places beyond reasonable 
doubt the homogeneous character of all the 
Melanesian tongues, excluding for the 
present consideration many, perhaps most, 
of those current in New Guinea and all the 
Australian family. He further goes a long 
way to show that with these possible excep¬ 
tions there is but one linguistic type, say, one 
fundamental order of speech, in the whole 
of the Oceanic world from Madagascar, 
close to the African continent, to Easter 
Island, within measurable distance of the 
South American mainland. Lastly, and 
here comes the crucial difficulty, he almost 
demonstrates that the primitive form of 
this Oceanic speech is to be sought, 
not among the higher members of the 
family—Malays, for instance, or Eastern 
Polynesians—but among the admittedly 
lower Solomon, Santa Cruz, Banks’ Islanders 
and other Melanesians. He holds—and he 
is the greatest living authority on the 
subject, certainly greater than Yon der 
Gabelentz, A. B. Meyer, or even Whitmoe— 
that the languages of the black, mop-headed 
Fijian, Mota, and Guadalcanar savages are 
radically the same as, but more archaic 
than, those of the large, brown, long¬ 


haired, and relatively civilised Samoans and 
Tahitians, or the yellow-brown cultured 
Malays of Sumatra and Java. Thus, the 
simple tlioory that the higher imposed their 
speech on the lower peoples collapses ; and 
in the Oceanic world anthropology and phil¬ 
ology are found to be not merely non¬ 
coincident, as often elsewhere, but abso¬ 
lutely antagonistic, as perhaps never 
elsewhere. Or how are ethnologists going 
to explain the strange phenomenon that the 
physically debased, or at all events more 
primitive, Solomon Islander has inherited a 
mor j organic, a more highly developed, a 
far less degraded form of the original 
Oceanic language than the Menangkabau 
Malay, who speaks what Dr. Codrington 
regards, and perhaps rightly regards, as a 
degenerate form of the same Oceanic lan¬ 
guage ? It is, to seek an analogue in the 
Aryan world, as if the yellow, broad-faced, 
flat-featured Hazarahs of North Afghan¬ 
istan were found speaking, not a corrupt 
neo-Persian dialect, as is the fact, but a 
more organic and highly developed form of 
Iranic than the author of the Shah-nama, 
and spoke, for instance, of the Khshaya 
(root Khshi) while Firdausi had already 
reached the weakened modem form shah. 

Dr. Codrington feels the difficulty, but 
does not discuss the question in the present 
work, which is mainly devoted to such more 
attractive subjects as the social regulations, 
exogamy, status of chiefs, land tenure, 
secret societies, clubs, initiations, witchcraft, 
marriage and funeral rights, tabu, cannibal¬ 
ism, head hunting, and religious notions 
generally. Religion in the strict sense of 
tlie torm can scarcely be said to exist; 
and although Dr. Codrington speaks of 
their “conception of the supernatural,” it 
may be questioned whether the natives have 
any distinct idea at all of the supernatural 
as understood by more advanced races. 
Their ideas are strictly anthropomorphic; 
there is no belief either in a supreme being, 
or in any superhuman beings dwelling in 
trees, rocks, or rivers, or in a personal devil, 
although the word in its English form 
has become current through contact with 
European traders. The religious system, 
such as it is, is concerned exclusively with 
the so-called mana, and with those beings, 
whether corporeal or incorporeal, who are 
supposed to possess this mana. The 
corporeal being may be any powerful 
chief or member of the community, while 
the incorporeal is either a human spirit 
(ghost), or a non-human spirit, that is, 
one that has never dwelt in a human 
body, though still possessing a certain 
bodily and visible form of its own. The 
mana, on the other hand, is something abso¬ 
lutely impersonal, a mysterious force or 
influence, which may be here, there, or 
anywhere, associated temporarily or perma¬ 
nently with a stone, a fruit, or such like 
object, or resident in a disembodied or an 
ethereal spirit, or through them in man 
himself. Dr. Codrington calls this mana 
“ a supernatural power or influence.” But 
whatever is normal, in accordance with or a 
part of the established order of things, 
considered of course from the subjective 
standpoint, can scarcely be called super¬ 
natural, and such the mana certainly appears 


to be. The tui, or non-human spirit, re¬ 
garding which notions vary in the different 
groups, is said to be “ supernaturally power¬ 
ful with mana," without mam being nought, 
of no account, and nowhere an object of 
any cult. The same is true of the tindalo, 
or ghosts, who are also nought unless they 
be the spirits of men who, when alive, had 
mana in them. Otherwise 

“ the souls of oornmon men are the common 
herd of ghosts, nobodies alike before and after 
death. The supernatural [?] power abiding in 
the powerful living man abides in his ghost 
after death, with increase of vigour and more 
ease of movement. After his death, therefore, 
it is expected that he should begin to work, and 
some one will come forward and claim par¬ 
ticular acquaintance with the ghost; if his 
power should show itself, his position is assured 
as one worthy to be invoked, and to receive 
offerings, till his cultus gives way before the 
rising importance of one newly dead, and the 
sacred place where his shrine once stood and his 
relics were preserved is the only memorial of 
him that remains; if no proof of his activity 
appears he sinks into oblivion at once.” 

> Thus everything depends on the mana, its 
presence or absence ; and the ultimate aim 
of the respect paid to the living man, the 
homage paid to the departed, is to secure 
this mana for oneself. The living and the 
dead are in this respect exactly on the same 
level, nor can any radical distinction be 
drawn between them and the tui, which 
latter are not the object of any kind of 
worship in the Western, or Solomon, group. 
In a word, the Melanesian “ religion ” 
recognises no permanent deities or devils, 
but only evanescent objects of veneration, 
and this not for their own sake, but 
for the sake of the mana supposed 
to be in them. The possession of the 
mana again, being common alike to the 
corporeal and incorporeal spirits, does not 
present itself to the native mind as any¬ 
thing “ supernatural,” but perfectly normal 
and in accordance with the established order 
of things. A general survey of all the so- 
called natural religions, such as those of the 
Guiana Indians, the Negroes, Australians, 
and Melanesians, makes it more and more 
evident that the savage mind is incapable 
of distinguishing between a natural and 
supernatural order, and that the latter idea 
is a later development, gradually evolved 
according as pure anthropomorphism re¬ 
ceded into the background. The Guiana 
“ cloudland,” and the Prairie Indian’s 
“happy hunting-grounds,” differ only in 
degree from the sublunary world. 

In this connexion it is instructive to read 
that in the Melanesian Panoi, or Elysian 
Fields, there are “ many mansions,” such as 
the sure lupa, where simple harmless ghosts 
congregate, and the sure lumagar, where 
youths go who die in the flower of their age, 
“a place more pleasant than the rest, 
where all kinds of flowers abound and 
scented plants.” But everywhere there is 
much that resembles the upper world, 
“villages, houses, trees with red leaves, 
and there is day and night. It is even a 
beautiful place, for at a great festival when 
the village place is bright with flowers and 
coloured leaves, and thronged with people 
dancing, drumming, and singing, the saying 
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is that it is ‘ like a sura, as if the mouth of 
Panoi were opened.’ ” 

In the chapter devoted to the tribal 
divisions there is much suggestive matter, 
throwing light on matriarchal and patri¬ 
archal usages, on the constitution of the 
tribe, on the origin of the totom system, 
■which in Melanesia appears to he in a 
rudimentary state, and on the social institu¬ 
tions generally of primitive peoples. In 
Florida and some of the neighbouring 
islands, the Kema is not a political division, 
but a purely exogamous group, in which 
the husband stands “ on one side of the 
house,” the wife and all the children on the 
other. But though the arrangement is 
called “ matrinrchal,” the mother is in no 
way the head of the family. The house, 
the grounds, the authority, all belong to 
the father, who rules and controls his sons, 
though they are not of his own kin. In a 
large village there will of course be several 
Kemas, the head of each being a chief; and, 
in order to prevent the disintegration of the 
community, the head of the dominant Kema 
becomes the paramount chief, exercising 
direct authority over all the others. But his 
sway cannot be permanent, nor can he become 
the founder of a dynasty, because the relative 
importance of the Kemas themselves is 
necessarily of an unstable character. This 
is owing to the exogamous basis of society, 
in which the sons are all of the mother’s 
kin. Hence: 

“ If in a certain district one kindred is now 
most numerous, in the next generation it cannot 
be so, for the children of those now most 
numerous will be naturally many more in 
number, and will none of them be of kin to 
their fathers. Thus it was that twenty years ago 
the Nggaombata was the dominant Kema in 
Florida, and to be a great chief it was said that 
a man must be Nggaombata ; but now the 
Manukama are rising into the chief place, and 
supply the chiefs in many districts of the 
island.” 

It is evident that these Melanesians are in 
the interesting transitional state between 
the original family group, the absolute 
starting-point of all human society, and the 
strictly tribal group, the absolute starting- 
point of the nation, and of all purely polit¬ 
ical institutions. Then if it be asked whence 
the family itself ? the reply is that it goes 
back to the “ arboreal ancestry.” 

The section occupied with folk-lore is of 
great value, because all but one of the 
stories here collected are close translations 
from originals written down by educated 
neophytes at Dr. Codrington’s request. 
They are arranged under three divisions: 
animal stories, mostly concerning birds 
and fishes; myths and tales illustrating 
the native “ theories of the universe ” 
and the origin of things; and wonder 
tales dealing with the marvellous, as such, 
and without reference to preconceived 
“ philosophic views.” But no room has 
been left for quotations, especially as most 
of the stories are somewhat prolix, and it 
may bo added, font soit pen, incoherent. 

Being one of the Clarendon Press Series, 
needless to say that the book is well furnished, 
though sparingly illustrated. The dancing 
dress at p. 108 is a good specimen of native 
decorative art, the Melanesians being in this 


respect scarcely inferior to their Papuan 
kindred of New Guinea and the Eastern 
Archipelago. 

A. H. Keane. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

NOTES ON SOME PALI AND JAIXA TRANSIT 

words—“ Aurn.” 

Dedham School, Essex. 

“ Eg ay a guausamitassa riyato kayasampliusam 
auuci/mA egariyu puna uddayamti: ikalogaveda«a- 
vejjavarfiyam: jam aiud-kammam (v. 1. -kayam) 
ta/« parinuaya vivegaw eti.” 

(Ayarawgasutta I. 5. 4, (. 3.) 
“Sometimes, though a monk be endowed with* 
virtue aud walking (in righteousness), living 
things, coming into contact with his body, will be 
killed. (If this happens through mere careless¬ 
ness) then he will get his punishment in this life, 
but if it be done contrary to the rules he should 
repent of it and do penance for it” (.laioa Sutras, 
p. 48). 

The Commentator explains dutti-kamma by 
dkutti-karma ; but we fail to see how this can 
be translated by “ contrary to the rules,” 
unless there be some authority for dkutti in the 
sense of “ transgression, then aulii kamma 
might signify “an act of transgression,” “a 
breach of rule.” As there is no such form as 
dkutti in the P. W., it is probably after all a 
coinage of the Scholiast, who was put to some 
trouble in finding a satisfactory Sanskrit equiva¬ 
lent. 

It would seem that AuMikammam has here 
the sense of “ an intentional act (of injury),” a 
deadly sin in the eyes of the Jains, for which 
the offender would have to undergo severe 
penance, by going into seclusion, and there, on 
a bed of Kusa-grass or straw, expose his body 
to the attacks of insects, and finally starve 
himself to death. 

The word ilialoyavc/anarejjtirudii/am seems to 
be an attributive compound qualifying autti- 
kannuam. Vej/draAiya corresponds in form to 
a Pali veyyavalika which Childers wrongly refers 
to the root, vrit+vyA. There is a Jaina veyA- 
vacca explained by the Scholiast as vaiyavrittya. 

A slight modification of Prof. Jacobi’s ren¬ 
dering is needed to bring out the more literal, 
and less traditional, meaning of the passage 
quoted above: “ Sometimes though a monk be 
circumspect in his behaviour and walk (warily), 
living things, coming into contact with his 
body will (accidentally) be killed; (but) what¬ 
ever wanton art, involving punishment in this 
life, (he commits) that he should confess and 
retire into solitude (to do penance for it).”t 

The epithet an-auMi occurs in Ayarawga- 
sutta I. 8. 1, v. 16: 

“ Ativatiyani n/«2«tt/m satam annesim akara- 
itayae 

jass’ itthio parinuaya savvakammavahao 
addakkhu.” 

“ Practising the sinless abstinence from killing, 
he did no acts, neither himself nor with the 
assistance of others: he, to whom women were 
known as the causes of ull sinful acts, saw (the 
true state of the world).” 

Prof. Jacobi renders “ ativatiyaw anau/tim” 
by “ practising the sinless abstinence from 
killing ” ; but it rather means that the destruc¬ 
tion of animal life was purely accidental or 
unintentional on his part. Aticdtiyam repre¬ 
sents Sanskrit atiydtikam, “ the deadly sin of 

* Sami la generally means “circumspect” ; 
sahita = endowed with. 

t Without food he should lie down and bear the 
paius that attack him. . . . When crawling 
uuimuls . . . feed on his llesh aud blood, he should 
neither kill them nor rub the wound (Ayar. I. 
vii. 8, 8, 9; Translation, p. 75). 


injury to living creatures,” and anduttim must 
be in adjectival relation to it. Here again the 
meaning of “ not wanton” or “ unintentional” 
seems to suit the context. 

Prof. Jacobi does not give us the Scholiast’s 
explanation of anautfi, but fortunately it occurs 
elsewhere: “Janamkaena nauMi abuho jam ca 
himsati” (Suyagadamgasutta I. 1, v. 25, p. 65). 
Here we see that ndutti, “ not wantonly in¬ 
juring,” is used antithetically to himsati. The 
2’ikii has the following note : 

“Yo hi j&nannavagacchan prauiuo hinasti 
kayena ca’ nukuMi | kuttachedaue AkuManam 
akuMa/<.” 

The Scholiast evidently connected aufti with 
the root kali “ to cut, strike.” The Dipika 
explains nautrt by ahimsaka “ harmless, doing 
no (wilful) injury.” 

As the original sense of Until seems to be 
“intentional,” “wanton,” it cannot well be 
connected with a Sanskrit rikutti, but is, per¬ 
haps, related to some such form as dkiitin (pro¬ 
ducing a Prakrit rikutti, and, by connecting it 
with a wrong root, akuMi), from the root kd 
“to design, intend.” Of. Sanskrit dkdta, dikdti. 

Curiously enough we find a verb, duttai, which 
appears to be related to the foregoing word 
aufti, “ Aratim dutte se mehavi ” (Ayar. I. 
2. 2. 1), which Prof. Jacobi renders by “ a wise 
man should remove any aversion to (control).” 

Anttai, he adds, usually signifies “to exer¬ 
cise,” but, according to the Commentary, it 
here answers to nivartayati. But auftai or 
akuttati may signify here “ to undergo volun¬ 
tarily,” and we might translate the phrase by 
“a wise man should of his own set purpose 
undergo discomfort ”—that is, he should not 
only not shirk tho hard life of a monk, but 
should actually court it. In explaining duttai 
by nivartayati the Scholiast was perhaps think¬ 
ing of some such verb as autfai — atuffati, from 
the root truf. 

We find duttai in the sense of to propose, 
try in the following passages : 

“So se paro suddhenam va vaibaleuam teiccham 
dutte” (Ayar. II. 13. 22). 

“ If the other tries to cure him by pure 
charms,” &c. 

“ VasavAsain pajjosavio bliikkliit ya icchijja 
annayarim teicchim auttitae ” (Kalpasutra. S., 
§. 49). 

During the Pajjusan a monk might wish 
to try some medical cure. The Commentary 
explains Auttittae by kArayitum. Akuttai, if 
standing for akuttai, may be a denominative 
formed from kdta from the root kii, hence the 
meaning of “to attempt,” “to try,” that 
seems to be attached in all cases to the verb 
AuMai. 

B. Morris. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Part III. of the Transactions of the Philo¬ 
logical Society for 188K-90 (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
contains two papers by Mr. Whitley Stokes. 
One is a detailed criticism of Prof. Atkinson’s 
edition of the Passions and Homilies in the 
Lebar Brecc or Speckled Book; the other is a 
collection of words from the Irish Annals of 
philological interest, either as being borrowed 
from other languages or on their own account. 
On early English, there are also two papers : 
Dr. B. von Fleischhacker discusses the old 
English nouns of more than one gender; and 
Dr. Karl D. Bulbring, continuing a task begun 
by Dr. Percy Andreae, gives an elaborate 
pedigree of no less than twenty-five MSS. of 
the “Pricke of Conscience.” Prince L.-L. Bona¬ 
parte, with the help of several maps, fixes a 
number of isolated spots where Albanian, 
Modem Greek, Gallo-Italic, Provencal, and 
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Illyrian are still spoken in Southern Italy aiul 
Naples. Mr. W. K. Moriill explains some 
peculiarities of modern Russian, by comparison 
with its earlier forms and with other Slavonic 
languages. Mr. E. E. Wharton’s paper on 
“ Latin Consonant-Laws ” should be read to¬ 
gether with two former papers on “ Loan¬ 
words in Latin” and “ Latin-Vocalism,” as 
illustrating some hard sayings in the same 
author’s Eti/ma Latina. And, finally, Prof. 
Skeat continues his notes on English etymology, 
dealing with several West Indian words by the 
light of Stedman’s Surinam (179(>). Inci¬ 
dentally, he shows that “draught-house,” in 
the Bible, is precisely analogous in formation 
to “drawing-room” and in meaning to 
“ Abtritt.” 

The Modern Language Month/)/, edited by J. 
J. Bcuzemaker, is a periodical which deserves 
an extensive circulation among students of 
modem European languages. The current 
volume, which began in May last, contains 
regular courses of elementary lessons in 
French, German, Spanish, and Italian. We 
are not sure whether these lessons (though they 
seem to be excellently arranged) are quite 
worth the space devoted to them; at all events, 
they are not the most valuable port ion of the 
contents. Each number contains extracts from 
recent foreign books and journals, with annota¬ 
tions upon difficulties of vocabidary and idiom, 
and articles appear from time to time on 
questions of grammar and pronunciation. The 
treatment of phonetics especially deserves 
commendation. Mr. Bcuzemaker is not only 
familiar with the literature of the science, but 
is himself a skilled and careful observer. 

TlIE October number of the Classical Itcview 
(David Nutt) opens with some dozen pages of 
emendations of Herodas, contributed by the 
Rev. E. L. Hicks, Dr. II. Jackson, and Mr. 
Robinson Ellis; but we understand that the 
editor does not intend to devote so much future 
space to this matter as he did to the settlement 
of the text of the ’AtfijeaW iroAiTela. Prof. 
Lewis Campbell also contributes a first article on 
the papyrus fragment of the Phaedo, published 
by Prof. Mahaffy. Among the other papers, 
we may specially mention Mr. A. C. Clark’s 
account of the MSS. once belonging to J. G. 
Graevius, which ho traces to the Ilarleian 
collection now in the British Museum, having 
been fraudulently sold through the intervention 
of two pretty scoundrels called Zamboni and 
Biichels. Mr. W. M. Lindsay writes upon 
Latin accentuation, supporting tho doctrines of 
the older grammarians. Tho two most im¬ 
portant reviews are those by Prof. Sonnenschein 
of Ellis’s “ Noctes Manilianae,” anil by Prof. 
Nettleship of Hessels’s Eighth Century Latin 
Anglo-Saxon Glossary. 

A NEW Basque Grammar has appeared at 
Bilbao, Ensfad Izkindea li Uramdtica Euskara. 
The author is Don Resurreccion Maria de Azcuo, 
the first professor of Basque in Bizcay. It is 
a large volume of 400 pages, in double columns, 
one of Basque, the other of Spanish transla¬ 
tion. The price is 12 frs. 50 c. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

,Riskim Society. — {Friday, Oct. 0.) 

J. Elliott Vinky, Esq., in the chair. A paper on 
“Practical Idealism” was read by Mr. Arthur 
Boutwood, who contended that the predominant 
practical spirit of the t ime, concerning itself merely 
with the external aspects of life, would, if un¬ 
checked, work incalculable harm in the narrow¬ 
ing and impoverishing of human life, by 
gradually banishing those emotional and intel¬ 
lectual elements which, although they do not 
appear to be of direct value in a money get¬ 
ting age, are yet the very light of life. In 


every department men are becoming prosaic 
and material. Art and literature bear testimony 
to this ; architecture ns an art has almost erased 
to exist among 11s ; painting shows an increasing 
tendency to confine itself to uninteresting portraits 
and commonplace landscapes, while literature is 
yearly becoming more and more simply a pro¬ 
fession. In the political domain, the same tend¬ 
ency is shown in the exclusive attention which 
men pay to the external accidents .of life, and in 
their reliance upon compulsory legislation. While 
all this might lie good and useful in its way, it left 
the real root of social evils untouched. These are 
to be found in the people themselves, and until 
seme change is effected in modes of thought and 
feeling 110 essential change for the better can be 
expected. Adopting Buskin’s doctrine, that the 
great end of national activity is “ soul-manufac¬ 
ture,” Mr. Boutwood urged that this never could 
bo accomplished by the agen-ies now in favour. 
One great evil of our time is the empty, narrow 
lives of our labouring classes. At the time when a 
commonwealth most requires them to be real 
meu, they are in danger of becoming mere cogs in 
the great machine of wealth. Our labour-troubles 
are largely due to the predominance of the 
idea that the proceeds of industry are to be divided 
by competition among the different claimants. 
The true end of life is the formation of charac¬ 
ter upon the basis of the whole of human nature. 
The beauty of art aud literature, the sauctities of 
domestic and social life, aud the devout enthusiasm 
of religion nre as real as anything possibly can be, 
and they should all find their place in a fully 
developed and rightly-ordered life. All this 
must, however, be supplemented by the conception 
of duty, by the idea that for everyone there is a 
divineiy appointed work to be done. This it is 
which will keep idealism fresh and strong, and will 
prevent culture from lapsing into mere self- 
pleasing. Finally, Mr. Boutwood urged that a life 
of the highest kind should be regulated by definite 
ideals. Concerning all action, it should be asked 
what type of character is this building up. The 
politicians of the day concern themselves too 
little with idealism of this kind. They live 
from hand to month, without, except among the 
advanced Radicals, any definite ideal of national 
life before them, aud never inquire as to the 
probable effect of their measures upon the real 
manhood of the nation. 

FINE ART. 

INDIAN NUMISMA TICS. 

[The following is only the preface to an 
elaborate report on tlio progress of numismatics 
in India, from January 1SSG to July 1SD1, 
which was presented, by Mr. Vincent A. Smith 
to the recent Congress of Orientalists. Tho 
report itself consists of a bibliographical index, 
under the eleven classes here named, giving the 
author’s name, the publication, aud a summary 
of the contents.] 

This report is not as complete as I should wish 
it to be. The time at my disposal is only that 
which can be spared from heavy official duty, 
and it is difficult for a man living in a remote 
station in Upper India to keep himself 
acquainted with the progress of European 
scholarship. I should not venture to lay 
before the Congress a report so imperfect if I 
had any reason to suppose that the work would 
bo better done by somebody else ; but there is 
uo reason to suppose that such will be the case, 
aud I therefore offer what I can, in the belief 
that, with all its imperfections, the compilation 
will be useful. 

The bibliographical notes have been arranged 
under eleven classes. No work on Indian 
Numismatics generally of at all recent date is 
in existence. Prinsep’s Essays, Marsden’s 
Numismata Oriental ia , and Wilson’s Ariana 
Antigua are still and always will contiuue to 
be of value; but they are all old, and to a 
considerable extent obsolete. My rough 
attempt at classifying Indian coins under a few 


main beads with reference to modem discoveries 
may thus possess some interest. 

I have not hesitated to describe the first 
class by the title “ Early Indigenous Coinage.” 
This class consists of rude coins, some blank, 
some impressed with the stamps of small 
punches successively applied, and some cast in 
moulds. A few are inscribed. Proof of the 
indigenous origin of these coinages was given 
long ago by Thomas and Cunningham. It has 
been summarised in my essay on the “ Art of 
Coinage in India,” which is section vii. of my 
paper entitled “Graeco-Roman Influence on 
the Civilisation of Ancient India,” published by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1889. 

Mr. Theobald’s paper on the symbolism of 
the punch-marked coins, published by the same 
Society in 1890, is by far the most complete 
account of the subject, and, though fanciful, is 
deserving of careful study. 

My second class consists of the Bactrian and 
Early Indo-Scythian coinages, which are too 
closely related to admit of separation. The 
standard authority on this subject is, of course. 
Mr. Percy Gardner’s well-known Catalogue. 
Mr. Gardner has described some remarkable 
novelties belonging to the Bactrian series in 
the Numismatic Chronicle for 1887. 

My notes nre, I fear, more incomplete in 
this department than in any other. The purely 
Indian coinages are poorly represented in con¬ 
tinental collections, and have seldom attracted 
the attention of continental scholars. But the 
Graeco-Baetrian coins have long excited keen 
interest, and I have probably failed to notice 
sundry papers in periodicals to which I have 
not access at present. 

The most important contribution to the 
knowledge of the early Indo-Scythian coins 
which has been niado since the publication of 
Mr. Gardner’s book is Dr. Aurel Stein’s brilliant 
demonstration of the Zoroastrian character of 
many of the deities represented on the coins, 
and his proof that the pad nanopao legend is 
a form of the Persian Shiihan Shah, equivalent 
to “ king of kings,” iSamAevj |8a<riA«W, Malta- 
rajndhiriija. 

My third class of coins, the Later Indo- 
Scythian, is a rather vaguely defined one. It 
corresponds generally with what Mr. Thomas 
called Indo - Scythian coins with Hindi 
legends. The legends are supposed to give 
eleven names of generals with more or less 
Scythic designations, and also the names of the 
tribal septs. But the interpretation of these 
brief and obscure legends is far from being 
satisfactorily settled. Dr. Hoernle has described 
many coins of this class in the Proceedings of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The fourth class, the Gupta, Hilna, and 
Indo-Sassanian coinages, is a very large and 
varied one. My monograph on the Gupta 
Coinage published by the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland in 1889 aimed at 
giving an exhaustive account of all that was 
known on the subject up to the date of publica¬ 
tion. Mr. E. J. Bapson of tho British Museum 
staff has published a valuable supplement to 
it in the Numismatic Chronicle. Mr. J. H. 
Ilivett-Camac, C.I.E., has recently submitted 
tc me his splendid collection of Gupta gold 
coins, numbering nearly a hundred, theexamina- 
tion of which has supplied me with a consider¬ 
able mass of additional notes, which I hope to 
publish at some time. His cabinet includes 
several new varieties, and a second specimen of 
the Conch type of Chandra Gupta II., hitherto 
known only from the specimen in the British 
Museum. Mr. Rivett-Carnao’s coin is iu better 
preservation, and bears the exergue legend 
nijxikriti, which Dr. Hoernle interprets as 
“ skilled in dramatic composition.” I may- 
mention also as a matter of some interest that 
my reading of the conjunct, uh, in the word 
sihha, has been fully established both by Mr. 
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Rivett-Camac's coins, and by the manuscript 
brought from Central Asia by lieutenant 
Bower, which Dr. Hoemle is engaged in 
deciphering. 

The coins of the Kshatrapas or Satraps of 
Guzerat, whose dynasty was overthrown by 
Chandra Gupta II., have been well and lucidly 
described by Mr. Bapson. 

Mr. Fleet has cleared up the outlines of the 
history of the Huaa kings, Toramaaa and his 
son Mihirakula, who were largely concerned in 
the disruption of the Gupta empire, and has 
discussed their coins. But the coinage of these 
kings desorves fuller and more detailed investi¬ 
gation. 

Dr. Hoemle’s paper in the Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1889, suggesting 
that certain Indo-Sassunian coins, imitating 
those of the Sassanian king Firuz (a.d. 471-80), 
were probably struck by Toramiw/a, is of special 
importance. 

M. Ed. Drouin has devoted himself to the 
interpretation of the legends on certain Sas¬ 
sanian coins written in an alphabet which ho 
calls Irano-Seythic. 

The history of the coinages of Nara (or 
Niira) Gupta, the king called Frakasaditya, and 
other local rulers connected with the Imperial 
Gupta dynasty, is still very obscure, but has 
been to some extent elucidated by the discovery 
of the inscribed seal of Kumara Gupta II., 
published by Dr. Hoemle and myself. Dr. 
Hoemle’s historical commentary is very valu¬ 
able. 

The fifth class consists of a very distinct group 
of coins, the Kabul and Pathan Coinage of the 
Bull and Horseman type. This very character¬ 
istic type seems to have been first used by the 
Brahmin kings of Kabul about A.D. 8.30, or a 
little later, and continued to be employed down 
to the time of Nasiru-d-din Mahmud, king of 
Delhi (a.d. 1246-64). It was also adopted by 
various Hindu princes of Delhi, Kanauj, and 
Narwarin Central India. I have lately shown 
(Proceedings of Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
1890) that Thomas was mistaken in supposing 
that the Chandella kings of Mahoba struck 
coins of this type. It is now generally admitted 
that the Kabul coins are dated in the S'aka era. 

The sixth class, Pathan Coinage other than 
that of the Bull and Horseman type, comprises 
the Delhi coins and related issues from the 
accession of. Balban in a.d. 120,3 to the death 
of Ibrahim Lodi in A.D. 1,326. 

The great Hoshangabad find of 477 gold 
mohurs (452 genuine, and 25 forgeries), which 
has been described by Dr. Hoemle, has added 
many novelties to the series. 

Mr. C. J. Bodgers, in his four papers entitled 
“ Coins Supplementary to Mr. Thomas’s 
‘ Chronicles of the Pathan kings of Delhi,’ ” has 
tnade extensive and valuable contributions to 
knowledge, but unfortunately in an undigested 
form. He has never carried out the intention, 
which he once announced, of rearranging and 
republishing these papers. Mr. Thomas’s erudite 
work is itself so confused that the study of the 
so-called Pathan series is a troublesome business. 
Mr. Bodgers’s papers also describe many coins 
of the Bull and Horseman type. 

The mediaeval Hindu coinage, other than 
that of the Bull and Horseman type, which 
forms my seventh class, comprises many 
types and varieties, but is of less general 
interest than the classes already noticed. 
The principal discovery concerning this class, 
which has taken place during the period 
with which this report is concerned, is that 
made by Dr. Hultzsch, that the well-known 
and abundant Adi Yaraha coinage was struck 
by the king Bhojadeva of Kanauj, who was 
reigning in the years A.D. 802 to 882. This 
prince assumed the Dim du or title of Adi 
Yaraha. The Adi Variiha drammas are 


mentioned in the long Sujadoni inscription 
edited by Dr. Kielhom. This record contains a 
very curious enumeration of different kinds of 
drammas and other coins, which deserves 
critical examination from the numismatic point 
of view. 

Dr. Hoemle has enlarged the small series of 
the excessively rare Chandella coinage by 
publishing an undoubted specimen from the 
mint of Paramarddi Deva, the Parmal of 
tradition, and another coin the legend of which 
is imperfect. The name is either Vira Varmma 
or Bala Varmma. Both names occur in the 
Chandella genealogy. 

The eighth class, the coinage of the Suri and 
Mughal dynasties, extending from the acces¬ 
sion of Babar in A.D. 1520 to the Mutiny in A.D. 
1857, is the most extensive of all. The variety 
of coins is, indeed, so enormous that they 
afford a subject practically inexhaustible. It 
has not yet been treated comprehensively. 
Some years ago Mr. B. S. Poole promised to 
undertake a catalogue of the coins of the 
House of Babar in the British Museum, but 
the work has not yet, I believe, appeared. 

Messrs. Bodgers and Hoemle have been the 
principal workers in this field during the past 
few years, and between them have produced a 
tolerably complete account of the coinage of 
Sher Shah and the other Suri princes. 

A paper by Mr. Bodgers on “ Bare Copper 
Coins of Akbar” contains some brief but im¬ 
portant observations on the value of the dam, 
which should help to settle the vexed ques¬ 
tion of the real amount of Akbar’s revenue. 
Mr. Keene has, discussed this question in the 
Journal of the ltoyal Asiatic Society, and 
shown that the estimate formed by Thomas 
was mistaken and extravagant. 

Mr. Oliver has given an account of copper 
coins of Akbar, which should be read in con¬ 
nexion with the articles by Mr. Bodgers. 

Two papers by Mr. Bodgers deal with the 
curious rhyming couplets on the coins of 
several of the Mughal emperors. The use of 
these couplets seems to have been introduced 
by Jahangir, towards the close of Akbar’s 
reign. It was discontinued by Shahjahsin, but 
revived by Aurangzeb, and continued by his 
successors. 

My ninth class is an extremely heterogeneous 
one. For convenience I have lumped together 
a number of Nepalese, provincial, and. mis¬ 
cellaneous, including Indo-European, coinages 

The corns of Amsuvarman, King of Nepal 
(circa A.D. 037-651), and other kings of that 
country, published by Dr. Hoemle and myself, 
are interesting, and in part new. 

Babu Sarat Chandra Das’ promised detailed 
account of the coins of Tibet has not yet 
appeared. 

Considerations of convenience have led me to 
lump together in a tenth class the coins of 
Southern and Western India. 

Mr. Oliver has given in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal a very careful and 
elaborate description of numerous varieties of 
coins from Southern India, specimens of many 
of which are not included in the British 
Museum collection. 

Dr. Hultzsch has discussed the very curious 
system of coin-nomenclature adopted by Tipu 
(Tippoo) Sultan, who used for the purpose the 
names of stars, Imams, and saints. 

In two Catalogues Mr. Thurston, the Super¬ 
intendent of the Madras Government Central 
Museum, has satisfactorily described the 
series of Mysore, Ceylon, and Indo-Portuguese 
coins in that museum.* 

* We may add that the Indian Antiquary for 
September, 1891, contains an article by Dr. 
Ilultsch on “ The Coins of the Kings of Vijayaua- 
gar,” illustrated with two autotype plates; and 
that the Journal of the Anthropological Society of 


The interest attaching to researches concern¬ 
ing the extensive commercial relations between 
India and the Boman Empire has induced me 
to bring together the few notices I could find 
in the publications of the last six years on the 
finds of Boman coins in India. Mr. Thurston 
devotes forty-six pages of his Catalogue, No. 2, 
to the subject, and gives a very interesting 
account of the finds in the South. He 
has supplemented this by an article in the 
Numismatic Chronicle. Dr. Hultzsch has pointed 
out that large quantities of Boman silver coins 
of Augustus and Tiberius are obtained at 
Karuvur, the Kdpovpa of Ptolemy, formerly the 
capital of the Chera kings. Three coins of 
Antoninus Pius, with two of his wife Faustina, 
were found at Manikyalain the Panjab, worked 
into the shape of an ornament The subject of 
the occurrence of Boman coins in India would 
be worth working out in detail. 

The principal public collections of Indian 
coins hi the United Kingdom ore those of the 
British Museum (including the India Office 
collection) and the Bodleian at Oxford. The 
Mohammadan coins of the Bodleian cabinet 
have been catalogued by Mr. Stanley ,Lane- 
Poole, whose catalogue was published in 1888. 
The other Indian corns are still without a cata¬ 
logue, except the Gupta gold and copper series, 
of which I published a catalogue, which has 
been since revised by Mr. Bapson. The Bod¬ 
leian collection is little known, but is very rich. 
It was utterly neglected for many years; but 
the present Bodley librarian, Mr. E. Nicholson, 
has done much to improve its condition and 
render it accessible. His report published in 
December last gives an interesting account of 
the collection. 

No catalogue of the Hindu and Buddhist 
coins in the British Museum, except of the 
Indo-Scythian and Gupta series, has yet 
appeared. 

In India the chief public collections aro those 
at the Indian Museum, Calcutta, the Lahore 
Museum, the Lucknow Provincial Museum, the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, and the Central 
Museum, Madras. 

Mr. C. J. Bodgers is now engaged in cata¬ 
loguing the coins in the Indian Museum, and 
has completed a catalogue of those in the 
Lahore Museum, which is in the press. Mr. 
Thurston is doing good work in cataloguing 
the treasures of the Central Museum, Madras. 
A MS. catalogue of the coins in the cabinet of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, I believe, exists. 
The Bombay Branch of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society possesses some coins, but nothing is 
kuown about them. 

Private collections of Indian coins both in 
India and the United Kingdom are extremely 
numerous, and probably contain much unpub¬ 
lished material. Sir Alexander Cunningham’s 
and Mr. Bivett-Camae’s are particularly rich. 

The heading Coins and other headings in the 
General Index to the Archaeological Survey 
Beports bring together the numismatic facts 
scattered through the twenty-three volumes of 
Beports. The splendid volumes of the Beports 
of the Archaeological Survey of Western India 
are, unfortunately, not provided with any 
index. 

I shall conclude by calling special attention 
to the disinterested labours of I)r. Hoemle, 
much of whose valuable time is taken up by the 
examination of the thousands of coins which 
are poured in upon him from all quarters. In 
his address for 1889, the president of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal records the fact that during 
the previous year Dr. Hoernle had examined 
and reported on more than 4000 coins, of whioh 

Bombay (vol. ii., No. 5) contains an article on 
“ The Coins of the Nawabs of the Kainatik,” by 
| Mr. T. J. Symonds, with one lithograph plate.—• 
Ei>. Academy. 
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vast number 2460 were noted in the Proceed¬ 
ings. In 1887, the same indefatigable worker 
examined more than 3200 coins. 

In this Report I have quoted only those 
passages in the Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal which contain something of 
special interest. I have omitted all mention of 
numerous reports on common coins. 

Vincent A. Smith. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE CHESTER PIGS OF LEAD. 

Oxford: Oct. 17, 1691. 

The following is an abstract of a com¬ 
munication of mine, dated April 10, 1891, to 
the Chester and North Wales Archaeological 
and Historical Socioty. I am persuaded that 
the principal point of my letter would interest 
some of the readers of the Academy, and that 
must be my excuse for troubling you. 

In consequence of hearing that a member of 
the Cambrian Archaeological Association, on 
the occasion of their visit to Chester last year, 
had read deceangl on the pigs of lead in the 
Grosvenor Museum instead of the usual reading 
DECEANGI, I made it a point to have a look at 
them, and I am happy to say that I agree with 
my brother Cambrian. I have no doubt as to 
the L on both pigs, but I am not so suro as to 
the G; though I am strongly inclined to think 
that it is the reading, I must admit that it may 
possibly be a c. But granted the reading 
deceangl, I should regard it as an abbrevia¬ 
tion of a longer word with which I would 
identify Tegeingl, the name of a district 
embracing the coast from Cheshire to the river 
Clwyd. 

Here it will be noticed first that the old name 
began with d, whereas the modem one has t ; 
but this has its parallel elsewhere, as for 
example in Deganwy, near Llandudno, which 
is now more commonly called Teganwy, and in 
some instances of Welsh din, as in Tindaethwy 
in Anglesey, and other place-names which I 
could mention. 

The next question is, What was the full 
name of the people alluded to on the pigs ? One 
could hardly be far wrong, I think, in giving it 
as Deceangli or Deceanglii; and if so, their 
country was probably Deceangl ia or Deceangl ion, 
according as the word was feminine or neuter. 
The point of importance, phonologically speak¬ 
ing, is that the i was a consonant or semi¬ 
vowel, like y in the English words “ yet ” and 
“yes.” Setting out from an early iorm 
Deceanglion, one can tell with an approach to 
certainty what it must become as a Brythonic 
word in later times; the semi-vowel would 
cause the a of the previous syllable to be 
modulated into ei, which would yield a fomi 
Deceeingliun. Later, the termination would 
drop off and leave the word in the form of 
Deaciugl. That was accented most probably 
Decicingl ; but the accentuation Deciding! would 
make no difference, as in either case the con¬ 
traction likely to follow coidd only be Deciingl. 
This explains a fact for which I see no other 
possible explanation—namely, that Tegeingl 
is still accented on the ultima, which is contrary 
to the rule obtaining in modem Welsh, except 
where the ultima is a contraction of two 
syllables. In other words, the a of Deceangl, 
which was at first my stumbling-block, becomes 
the means of clenching tho argument for the 
connexion between Tegeingl and the Deceangl 
of the pigs. It also disposes of all uncertainty 
as to whether the de was in this case 
the Latin preposition or a part of the 
name, and it strengthens the argument 
of the antiquaries who trace the pigs 
of lead to the neighbourhood of Flint in 
Tegeingl. On the other hand, it leaves the 
passage in the Annals of Tacitus doubtful as 


before; for whether one reads in Decangos or 
imle Congas, neither has anything to do with 
Deceangli, unless one has the courage to go fur¬ 
ther and adopt some such an emendation as in 
Deceu agios, which seems to me reasonable. 

There are two other questions to which I 
should like to call attention, namely, what 
were the boundaries of ancient Tegeingl ? 
and what is the actual application of the English 
name Englefield: when did it first appear, and 
how is it first used in connexion with Tegeingl '! 

Lastly, I ought to have said that this is by no 
means the first time the name of Tegeingl has 
been connected with that inscribed on the 
Chester pigs, but the strength of tho linguistic 
argument has never, so far as I know, been 
shown before. 

John Rhys. 


NOTES ON ART ANI) ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Messrs. RicnARD Bentley & Son announce 
two new biographies of artists: The Life of 
John Linnell, by Mr. A. T. Story, with repro¬ 
ductions from some of his works; and John 
Leech : His Life and Work, by Mr. W. P. Frith, 
in two volumes, with portrait and illustrations. 

Messrs. Percival & Co. have nearly ready 
a book by Mr. W. Martin Conway, sometime 
professor of art at University College, Liver¬ 
pool, entitled The Dawn of Art in the Ancient 
World: an Archaeological Sketch. It will deal 
with such subjects as the ages of stone and 
bronze, and the art of Egypt and Chaldea, with 
special reference to the succession of ideals. 

Of the work on Eastern Carpi ts, which Mr. 
Griggs has long had in preparation, the first 
part, consisting of twenty-five coloured plates, 
with a short introduction by Sir George Bird- 
wood, is nearly ready for issue. The full 
descriptive text is to appear with the last part. 
This important work will bo published by Mr. 
Quaritch. 

The Fine Art Society, in New Bond-street, 
will open next week its first exhibition of the 
season with a collection of cabinet pictures of 
“ The Riviera,” by Mr. W. Logsdail. 

Messrs. Dowdeswells have followed up 
their very interesting collection of pictures 
by the “old masters” of the British School 
with a brilliant series of drawings by Mr. 
Thome Waite, who may lay claim to being one of 
the “ dcw masters ” who follow the best tradi¬ 
tions of our national school of landscape. No 
country has yet been painted so well as England 
has been painted by English artists; and to 
paint her fields, and lanes, and streams, and 
skies in true English fashion is no low ambition 
for any man. Mr. Thome Waite is quite right 
in keeping to the traditions of Constable, 
De Witt, and David Cox ; but it cannot be said 
that he has not a very distinct note of his own 
both in colour and feeling, which each year 
brings out more clearly. The something under 
ninety drawings now collected at Messrs. 
Dowdeswells’ gallery in New Bond-street 
vary greatly in effect, in size, in finish. They 
are taken from Devonshire and Yorkshire, from 
Berkshire and Sussex, from Leicester and 
Essex; but they are all alike in being “ as sweet 
as English air can make them,” and possessing 
those qualities of purity and transparency which 
can only be obtained in water-colour. 

We may also mention two other exhibitions 
that are now open : a collection of pictures by 
Mr. Albert Bierstadt, at the Hanover Gallery 
in New Bond-street; and four pictures by Mr. 
G. D. Giles, illustrating “ The Life of a Race¬ 
horse,” at Mr. Raymond Groom’s Gallery, 
Pall Mall. 

With reference to a recent controversy we 
may mention that Fray Bemal Boyl, in an 


introduction to his Aragonese translation of the 
Abbot Isaac’s De contemptu mnridi, tells the 
story of Saint Elizabeth of Hungary, and twice 
applies to her the term desnuda, but certainly 
not in the sense of absolute nudity. 

“ No puede folgar en la real coma y bravos del 
marido, y descansa desnuda en la dura tierra.” 
“ Toda desfigurada y flaea anda desnuda y deseaR-a 
por los calles, tenida por loca sin saber donde a ia 
noetic ponga su cabe<;a.” 


THE STAGE. 

Messrs. Rudyard Kipling and Wolcott 
Balestier’s novel, The Naulahka —of which the 
first instalment appears in the Century for 
November—has been dramatised by the authors, 
and their three-act version was produced—to 
secure dramatic copyright—at a special matinee 
at the Opera Comique on Monday last. 

The career of Mr. C. Fitch’s silly piece at 
the Court Theatre is likely to be a short one. 
It has been condemned with wonderful unani¬ 
mity by critics who are accustomed to differ. Mrs. 
John Wood, Mr. Giddens, and Mr. Righton— 
excellent comedians as they are—have failed to 
give it vitality, and we may soon expect to see 
their talents more worthily employed than they 
have been during the last few nights. A 
revival of “ The Magistrate ” is talked about 
—we know not with what troth. 

Mr. F. C. Philips, the novelist, and Mr. 
Charles Brookfield, the actor, are the authors of 
the new farcical comedy called “ Godpapa,” 
which has just been produced with success at 
the Comedy Theatre. The piece has a good 
cast, including the Messrs. Hawtrey, Mr. Brook¬ 
field, Miss Lottie Yenne, and Miss Annie Irish. 

When Mr. Thomas Thome returns to the Vau¬ 
deville, about Christmas, a new three-act play 
by Mr. Haddon Chambers, will, in all proba¬ 
bility, be the chief item in his bilL Mr. Thome 
has been playing during the last week or two 
at the Grand Theatre, Islington ; but he is now 
again going into the provinces—those provinces 
we mean which are more remote than Islington 
—for several further weeks. 

Mrs. OscarBeringer informs us that a piece 
which she has recently completed will be pro¬ 
duced by Miss Genevieve Ward, who has pur¬ 
chased the English and colonial rights. There 
is in the piece a strong part for Miss Ward, 
yet one somewhat out of her usual line ; and 
Mr. W. H. Vernon, a very sterling actor likely 
also to be associated with the play, has also been 
remembered. 

We shall doubtless shortly have a further 
opportunity of speaking of Mr. Pinero’s 
“ Times ’’—the new comedy of which a copy 
has been placed in our hands. Mr. Heinemann 
is the publisher. This is the first of a series of 
Mr. Pinero’s comedies—both farcical and serious 
—of which the publication is now announced, 
under the sympathetic editorship of Mr. Mal¬ 
colm Salaman. 

We have heard with great satisfaction 
of the appearance of Mr. Wilson Barrett, 
at either Manchester or Liverpool — we 
forget for the moment which — in the 
character of Othello. This is, we take it, 
the first time that this admirable romantic 
actor—who adds to keen intelligence, breadth; 
and largeness of style—has assumed the part of 
the Moor of Venice. It is one to which we can 
readily believe he is well suited. His residing 
of the character would, we are sure, have 
originality and force, and he has all the physical 
means with which adequately to carry out his 
conception. We sincerely hope that Mr. 
Wilson Barrett—when he is next seen in London 
—may be beheld as Othello. 
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MUSIC. 

THE AUTUMN OPERA SEASON. 

It was a great treat to see and hear Mine. 
Deschamps-Jehin in the title-role of Carmen 
last Thursday week at Covent Garden. She 
has a fine mezzo-soprano voice, and acts the 
part to the life. It seems scarcely possible to 
have a more subtle delineation of the character, 
or more satisfactory singing of the music. 
Mme. Deschamps, by her finished performance 
of the “ Habanera” at once established herself 
a favourite, and her success was maintained to 
the end. Mile. Simonnet gave a naive and 
charming rendering of the Michaela music, and 
more than justified the good impression 
already made by her Juliet. M. Engel, as 
Don Josd, proved himself an intelligent artist; 
and M. Lorram won the good favour of the 
audience as the Toreador, although he scarcely 
gave full effect to his song in the second act. 
M. Jehin conducted exceedingly well: there 
may be a little too much arm movement, but 
he thoroughly understands the music, and, what 
is better still, feels'it. 

Gounod’s “Philemon et Baucis” was pro¬ 
duced for the first time in England on Saturday 
evening. This opera consisted first of one act, 
then three, and lastly two. How far the 
changes were to the advantage of the work it 
is impossible to say; but in the two-act version, 
one feels that the second act is not so good as 
the first, and that the end of the opera is, to 
some extent, tame. This gives cause for regret, 
for in opera comique, as in many other things, 
it is advisable to have the best last. The first 
act, in which Jupiter and Vulcan visit the 
humble dwelling of the aged and happy couple, 
is one of Gounod’s happiest efforts. The 
freshness of the music, the charming orchestra¬ 
tion, the skill with which the composer remains 
perfectly simple without ever falling into the 
commonplace, all combine to render this first 
act most fascinating. But when Jupiter, 
grateful for the hospitality offered to him, gives 
back youth to Philemon and Baucis, the music 
becomes somewhat pretentious. There is much 
that is pleasing and effective; but it is clever 
rather than inspired, and there are concessions to 
popular taste. The performance, however, was 
so excellent that interest was maintained to 
the close; and if the clever French artists can¬ 
not altogether conceal the difference in the 
quality of the two acts, they can make one 
forget it for the moment. Mile. Simonnet as 
Baucis was quite delightful: her acting was 
graceful and refined, and hersingingadmirablc. 
M. Engel as Philemon deserves also his share 
of praise. M. Bouvet represented the king of 
gods and men with becoming dignity, and M. 
Lorram, as the limping Vulcan, added much to 
the effect of his piece. He received a hearty 
encore for“ Au bruit des lourds marteaux,” a 
song which has long been popular in the concert 
room. M. Jehin conducted with much ability. 
The charming entr'acte was played with great 
delicacy. The opera was preceded by the third 
act of “ Faust.” Mile. Marie Petrina, from 
Stockholm, made her drbut asMarguerita. She 
has a pleasing voice, sings with taste, but can¬ 
not as yet do justice to the part. Mile. A. 
Janson was an excellent Siebel. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

A Concert-Overture, “Tam o’ Shanter,” by 
Mr. Learmont Drysdale, was played for the first 
time at the Crystal Pulace on Saturday after¬ 
noon. It is appropriately Scotch in character, 
spirited and well-written ; but there is too 
much of the big drum. M. Emile Sauret gave 
a fine performance of Saint-Saens’ new and clever 
Violin Concerto in B minor (Op. (il). The 
rendering of Baff’s “Lenore” Symphony by 
the band under Mr. Manns’s direction deserves 


special praise. The Andante quasi Laryhctto, 
however, was taken at too slow a rate. Mme. 
Giulia Valda was the vocalist. 

Me. Percy Notcutt gave a morning concert 
at St. James’s Hall on Monday afternoon. The 
programme, a long one, was made still longer 
by encores. Messrs. Santley, Ben Davies, and 
Barton McGuckin, who all sang exceedingly 
well, were well received. The last-named sang 
a “Hindu” song by Bemberg, somewhat 
quaint, but not particularly characteristic. Mr. 
Notcutt’s new song, “Love’s Omnipresence,” is 
a simple ballad with a decided Scotch flavour. 
It was pleasingly sung by Miss Macintyre. 
This lady was also heard in the Bach-Gounod 
“ Ave Maria,” but her rendering of the music 
was affected. Master Gerardy pleased greatly 
in some ’cello solos. Master Max Hambourgh 
played Liszt’s “ Bigoletto Paraphrase,” a poor 
piece, and not at all suited to the boy’s small 
hands. 

M. Paderewski gave a pianoforte recital at 
St. James’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon, when 
every seat was filled, and many unable to get 
in had to content themselves with taking tickets 
for the real “ farewell ” concert next week. M. 
Paderewski’s reading of Beethoven’s “Wald- 
stein” Sonata was interesting, but not suffi¬ 
ciently bold; this was especially noticeable in 
the opening movement. The “ glissando ” 
octaves in the Prestissimo were neatly played. 
He gave three of Mendelssohn’s Lieder with 
charm and neat execution, but the first (Bk. 4 
No. 4) with exaggerated expression. M. 
Paderewski’s light touch and flexible wrist 
action were displayed to advantage in Schu¬ 
mann’s “ Papillons,” but it was not a true 
Schumann reading. He was much applauded 
for his Schubert-Liszt “Erlking,” though it 
was certainly not the best rendering he has 
given of this difficult piece. He also played 
some Chopin solos, studies by Rubinstein, and 
other modem compositions, and with immense 
success. 

The Royal Choral Society commenced their 
season in brilliant fashion on Wednesday even¬ 
ing. Mr. Barnby’s choir almost persuaded us 
that Beethoven had not written impossible 
things for the voices. In some, however, of the 
most trying passages of the second part of the 
Choral Symphony, the effort which the sopranos 
had to make was certainly perceptible. But 
the choir sang splendidly. The vocalists—Miss 
Anna Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, and Messrs. 
Iver McKay and Watkin Mills—did themselves 
justice. The orchestra was reinforced, and the 
tone at times was very fine ; the instrumental 
movements went well, and, of the three, the 
first was the best rendered. Mr. Bamby de¬ 
serves special thunks for adhering to the com¬ 
poser’s expressed wish in making no break after 
the slow movement. Beethoven’s Symphony 
was followed by Mendelssohn’s Hymn of 
Praise. The instrumental movements were well 
rendered, and the chorus sang with wonderful 
power and brilliancy. 

At t'e South Place Institute, on Sunday 
next, November 1, Mr. Carl Armbruster will 
deliver a lecture, at 3.4 j p.m., upon “ The Life 
and Works of Richard Wagner,” with vocal 
and instrumental illustrations; and the popular 
concert, at 7 p.m., will consist entirely of 
Wagner’s music. Admission to both is free. 
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THE LIFE of E. L. BLANCHARD 

and REMINISCENCES. With Notes from the Diaiy of 
W. Blanchard. With copious Index, Photogravure Por¬ 
traits, and Illustrations. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 32s. 
Athenaeum .—“ The only record approximating to complete¬ 
ness of the theatrical doings of the last half-century .. The 
hook is welcome.” [ This day. 

BY H. B. MARRIOTT-WATSON. 

THE WEB of the SPIDER. A Story 

of New Zealand Adventure. Crown 8vo, in cloth, gilt, 6s. 
The Times says :—“ We are quite unable to give any idea of 

the thrilling events.it is magnificent.” 

fit nek aiul White says“ If the destiny of ‘The Web of the 
Spider’ be not great and immediate popularity, it will be 
throught no fault in the author or his book.” 

The rublishrr's Circular .—“We have read no story of 
adventure that has so powerfully interested us since the 
appearance of ‘ King Solomon’s Mines.’ ” [Hearty. 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY THE LORD BISHOP 
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DOUDNEY, with Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. [Immediately. 

The Bishop of Dlkry in Litemry Opinion says:—These 
words of a dear friend are steeped in the quiet tenderness of 
his life and death. The prefatory poem is exquisitely pathetic 
and musical.” 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. ' 


FINE-ART 

GIFT-BOOK. 

THE WOMEN of the FRENCH 

SAL< >NS. A .Series of Articles on the French Salons 
of the Seventeenth .and Eighteenth Centuries. By 
AMELIA <i. MASON. Profusely Illustrated. Fcap. 
folio, cloth, 25s. 

These papers treat of the literary.political, and social influence 
of the women in France during the two centuries following the 
foundation of th* salons; including Pen-Portraits of many 
noted leaders of famous coteries, and giving numerous glimpses 
of the society of this brilliant period, together with a detailed | 
account of tho organisation and composition of several historic : 
salons. . | 

THE 

ADVENTURE 

SERIES. 

New Volume. 

A MASTER MARINER: being the j: 

Life and Adventures of Captain Robert William East- j 
wick. Edited by HERBERT COMPTON, Lllus- 11 
trated, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“ In some respects the best of the series, and certainly pos- 1 
sesses a unique interest in the glimpse it afFords into the way ! 
in which fortunes were made and lost by adventurous ship- | : 
captains in tho palmy flays of the old East India Company and 

the French wars.His straightforwardness, shrewdness, and i 

indomitable enterprise entitle Eastwick to a niche in the temple 1 
of English worthies.”— Times. 

By LIEUT. 

BIGELOW. 

THE PRINCIPLES of STRATEGY. 

Illustrated mainly from American Campaigns by J 
JOHN BTOELOW, Jun., First Lieutenant 10th j 
Cavalry, U.»S. Army. Fcap. folio, with GG Diagrams . i 
and 82 Maps, doth, £1 Is. 

“ By clear definition, the free use of plans and diagrams, and j 
numerous examples, tho author does much to elucidate this j 
fascinating study.”— United Service Gazette. 

| 

A Book for 

the Curious. 

NAMES and their MEANING. By ! 

LEOPOLD WAGNER. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
7s. Gd. 

“ This extraordinary volume is almost unique in literature.” 

Newcastle Chronicle. 

“ A curious and interesting book.The work is well done, i 

and will instruct every one not specially a student of philo¬ 
logy ; while even students will take a pleasure in tho work. I 

Its index makes it useful for reference.”— Scotsman. j | 

By WRITERS and READERS. 

Dr. Birkbeck Educational Lectures. By GEORGE BXRKBECK , 

j HILL, D.C.L., Pembroke College, Oxford. Crown i 

1 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

The 

Cobden Club 
Prize Essay. 

FACTORY ACT LEGISLATION : 

its Industrial and Commercial Effects, Actual and i 
Perspective. The Cobden Club Prize Essay for 18(11. 
By VICTOR INK JEANS. Fcap. 12mo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

Life 

with the 
Incas. 

TWELVE MONTHS in PERU. By 

E. B. CLA RK. 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“ A sprightliness in her descriptive writing exercises a cer- i 
tain charm over the reader.”— Dundee Advertiser. 11 

By the late 
Professor 

J. E. Thorold 
Rogers. 

THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETA¬ 
TION of HISTORY ; Lectures on Political Economy , | 
aud its History. New and Cheaper Edition. Demy 
8vo, (doth, 7s. Gd. 

“ One of the most original and suggestive works on economy j , 
either in English or in any other language.”— Echo. 


A 

HISTORY OF 
PLAYING 
CARDS. 


THE 

CHILDREN’S 

LIBRARY. 

Post 8vo, fancy 
cloth, marbled 
edges, 2s. 6d. 
each. 


By the 
Author of 
"How to be 
Happy 
though 
Married.” 


By 

Ascott 
R. Hope 


The 
Lives 
Worth 
Living 
Series. 
Two New 
Volumes. 


The 

Pseudonym 

Library. 

Two New 
Volumes. 


THE DEVIL’S PICTURE BOOKS. 

By Mi's. J. K. VAN RENSSELAER. With many 
Full-page Coloured and Plain IlluBtrations. Cloth 
elegant, 25s. net. [Jut! ready. 

NEW VOLUME JUST READY. 

THE CHINA CUP, and other Fairy 

Tales. By FELIX VOLIvHOVSKY. Illustrated 
by Malischeff. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


THE BROWN OWL. 

j ByF< 1RD1I. HUEFFER. 

2 Illustrations by Madox 
■ Brown. 

’ “A little book of often ex- 
| celleut fun and fooling.” 

Jtai ly Telegraph . 


STORIES from 

FAIRYLAND. By 
GEORGES DEI>SINES J 

and other Greek Writers. I 

Translated by Mrs. Ed- j 

monds. Illustrated by 
Thos. Riley. | 


THE BUSINESS of LIFE: a Book 

for Every One. By the Rev. E. J. HARDY, Author 
of “ How to be Ilappy though Married,” Ac. Square 
imperial lGmo, cloth, (Is. 1 

“ A host of social subjects are treated of in a way at once ; 

I wise and witty, and in a manner as delightful to read as they 
j are pleasantly improving .”—Daily Telegraph. | 

ROYAL YOUTHS: a Book of Prince- j 

hoods. By ASCOTT R. HOPE. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“ Mr. Hope succeeds in imparting an interest such as will 
make any boy who rends the sketches wish to read more. The 
volume is well illustrated.”— Scotsman. 

THE LIVES of ROBERT and MARY 1 

] MOFFAT. By their Son, JOHN SMITH MOFFAT. ; 
I Popular Edition. 

FAMOUS MUSICAL COMPOSERS, j 

By LYDIA J. MORRIS. Second Edition. j 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. each. i 


| EUROPEAN RELATIONS : a 

i Tyrolese .Sketch. By TATjMAGE BALIN’. 

“ Graphic and realistic .”—Dundee Advertiser. 

SOME EMOTIONS and a MORAL. 

By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 

I “ Distinctly clever aud full of the unexpected.” 
j Anti-Jacobin. 

I 21mo, paper, Is. Gd.; cloth, 2s. each. 


MUDYARD KIPLING and 


WOLCOTT BALESTIER'S Note Novel, 


THE NA ULAHKA: j 


a Talc of West and East,’ commences in THE 
This PART begins the NEW VOLUME. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER. 
Price Is. 4 d. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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THE BOOK OF THE SEASON FOR BOYS. 

BAREROCK; or, The Island of Pearls. By Henry Nash. Illustrated by Lancelot Speed. 

Largo crown 8vo, handsomely bound, gilt edges, (is. [Aiw ready. 

“ A story of shipwreck and adventure which is calculated to make Duniel Defoe jealously uneasy In his grave.”— l'.euitmj Sms. 

LOVE-LETTERS of a WORLDLY WOMAN. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford, Author of “Mrs. Keith’s 

Crime,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo, (is. [ Just ready. 

DARK DAYS in CHILE: an Account of the Revolution of 1891. By Maurice H. Hervey, 

Special Correspondent of “ Tho Times.” With Fifteen Full-Page Illustrations. Demy Hvo, 15s. [ Immediately. 

MY MISSION to ABYSSINIA. By Gerald H. Portal, C.B., H.M.’s Consul-General at Zanzibar. 

With Map and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. [Just ready. 

ANIMAL SKETCHES. By Prof. C. Lloyd Morgan, Author of “ Animal Life and Intelligence,” &c. 

A Popular Book on Natural History. Fully Illustrated by W. MoxKiiorst; Rowe. Crown 8vo, 7s. (id. [.lust ready. 

FRIENDS of the OLDEN TIME. By Alice Gardner, Lecturer in History at Newnham College, 

Cambridge. With Illustrations from tho Antique. Square 8vo, cloth, 2s. (id. [Auw ready. 

ANIMAL LIFE and INTELLIGENCE. The Second Edition of Prof. Lloyd Morgan’s Important 

Work is now ready at all Booksellers. Demy 8vo, with Forty Illustrations and Diagrams, 16s. 

A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the Very Rev. S. Reynolds Hole, Dean of Rochester. The Eleventh 

Edition is now ready at all Booksellers. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. (id. 

THE FORUM for OCTOBER, contained, among other Articles, English Royalty: its Uses and Cost, 

by Henry Labouchere, M.P.—SOCIAL VERSE, by Algernon Charles Swinburne. —AN ENGLISH ESTIMATE of 
LOWELL, by the Venerablo Archdeacon Farrar. —See THE FORUM for October. Price 2s. Gd.; Annual Subscription, 
oOs., post free. 

A TEXT-BOOK of MECHANICS, including HYDROSTATICS. By Richard Wormell, D.Sc., M.A., 

Head Master of tho Central Foundation Schools, Cowpor Street. An entirely New Work, specially designed to meot the 
requirements of the London University Matriculation and other Exams. Crown 8vo, illustrated. [Ready early in December. 

THE MERCANTILE ARITHMETIC: a Text-Book for Use in Schools. By Richard Wormell, D.Sc., 

M.A., Head Master of the Central Foundation Schools, Cowper Street. i December. 


FRENCH BOOKS 

VICTOR HUGO. —QUATRE-VINGT TREIZE. 

Edited by JAMES BOIEI.LE, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Senior l-'rench I 
Master at Dulwich College. Authorised Copyright Edition. Cloth, 
crown 8vo, 2s. (id. net. 

DUMAS.—MONTE CRISTO. Edited by Francis 

TAUYKU, 51.A., Senior French 51 a; ter at Eton College. Cloth, 
crown Svo, 2s. (id. net. i 


FOR SCHOOLS. 

HENRY GREVILLE.- PERDUE. Edited by 

JAMES BolELLE, B.A. (Univ. Gull.), Senior French Stutter at 
Dulwich College. Cloth, crown Svo, 2s. (id. net. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION READINGS. Edited 

by A. .TA51SON S511TH, 51.A., Head Master of King Edward’s School, 
Camp Hill, Birmingham, and C. 51. DIX, 51.A., Assistant 5Iaster at 
the Oratory School, Birmingham. Cloth, crown Svo, 2s. net. 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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NOW READY, OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

S. W. PARTRIDGE & CO.’S 

ANNUAL VOLUMES OF ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES, 1891. 
THE CHILDREN'S FRIEND. One j THE FAMILY FRIEND. One Penny 


XpOR SALE.—1.50 HOGARTH STEEL 

ENGRAVINGS. What offers? — Apply “IIooahth,” 
•Standard” nilict*, Fleet Street, Barnsley. 

TWO LARGE STUDIOS to he LET in 

-A- HOLLAND LANK, K F.NSl NGToN, at Christmas, top and 


lcrth-eiLst lichts, kitelien, bedrooms sitting-room, bath-room, and 
iiflice*. <>r e«>uId he let singly. For further particulars apply to A. L\.\ti- 
DAU^USS. linimptoii Uoail, S.W. 

OTUDIO (Furnished) TO LET, Broad- 

U' hurst Gardens, South Hampstead; direct north light: trims 


Penny Monthly. Cliarming Stories, Interesting Articles, Beautiful 
Pictures, Puzzles, Prize Competitions, Music. 

The Yearly Volume now ready, coloured paper cover, li. fid.; cloth, j 
•.*».; gilt edges, 2s. 6.1. j 

“ A delightful Magazine for Young Folk*." 

THE BRITISH WORKMAN. One 

Peony Monthly. Beautiful Full-Page Illustrations by Eminent 
Artists; Stories and Articles specially suited tor the Working t 
Classes, inculcating Religion. Sobriety, and Thrift. Short Bio- j 
graphics of eminent self-made men, 4c. 1 

The Yearly Volume now ready, coloured paper cover. Is. fid.; cloth, 
gilt edges, 2s. ikl. I 

THE BAND of HOPE REVIEW. One 

H.ilflH'iiny Monthly* First-Class Large Engravings by the Best 1 
Artists; Stories, Poems, and Articles, with Religious aud Tern- , 
perance Teaching; Prize Competitions, 4c. 

The Yearly Volume uow ready, coloured cover. Is.; cloth gilt | 
edges, 2s. 

London : S. W. PARTRIDGE & 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 

NOTH E i« HF.KF.TiY OTVKN. that tl,.- NEXT 1IAI.P-YEARI.Y 
EXAMINATION for MATI!l<'l l.\TIoN in tlii. rniviT.it,• will | 
eointnenee on MONDAY, the 11th J ini vm, In addition t<> the | 

Examination at the Univoisity, Provincial Examinations will 1 m- held | 
at Queen’s College, Birmingham; University College, Cardiff; the 
Royal Medical College, Epsom ; the Training College, New City Rond, 
Glasgow ; the Yorkshire College. Leeds; the School of Science and Art, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; the Jligh School, Oswestry, Mannaincad School, 
Plymouth ; and the Grammar School, Portsmouth. 

Every Candidate is iY.juire.1 to apply to the Registrar U niversity 
of Lomion, Burlington Gardens, Liiidoii, W.) fora Form of Entry, not 
Ices than/Ire uxtks before the commencement of the Examination. 

Ahtiii u Mii.man, M3., Registrar. 

Novemlwr 2 nd, iwii. 


Monthly. An Illustrated PajM-r for the Family Circle, with bright 
Stories 'and Poems, aud Helpful Articles for Mothers an l House¬ 
wives ; Music,4c. 

! The Yearly Volume now ready, coloured paper cover, Is. fid. ; cloth, 
| 2s.; gilt edges, 2 s. fid. 

THE MOTHER’S COMPANION. One 

Penny Monthly. An Illustrated Monthly Main zinc, containing, 
in addition to Serial Stories and Articles of general interest by 
Popular Writers, papers upon all matters relating to the .Manage¬ 
ment of the Home. 

The Yearly Volume now ready, coloured pai»cr cover. Is. fid.; doth, 
2s. ; gilt edges, 2S. fid. 

THE INFANTS’ MA0AZINE. One 

Penny Monthly. Full of bright Pictures and Stories for the Little 
Ones ; and Baby-Music to sing to them. 

The Yearly Volume now ready, eoloured paper cover, Is. fid.; cloth, 
28 .; gilt edges, 2 k. fid. 

“An invaluable help in the Nursery.'* 

THE FRIENDLY VISITOR. One 

Penny Monthly. Stories. Poems, and brief Articles, all |xiiute<l 
with i •(,»!« pel touching. Printed in huge Type, aud well Illustrated. 
Admirably adapted t->r District Visiting putroses. 

The Yearly Volume now ready, coloured paper cover. Is. fid. ; cloth. 
2s. ; gilt edges, 2 S. fid. 


Co., !l, I’atkunostkii Row, E.C. 


EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY T1IE AUTHOR OF * 
OF SCIENCE." 


THE FAIRYLAND 


a.Unu- ttnIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH 

- vj WALES (BANGOR). 


moderate.—Address “ W. 
Finch Lane, Comhill. 


care Davis 4 Co., Advertising Agents, 


L essons given in ancient and 

MODERN GREEK by a Native Professor. Terms moderate. 
Easy and successful method.—Apply to Messrs. Fu.vxz Tiiimm 4 Co., 
F"i_»:icii l^M.kselJers, 24, Br-s.k Sued, Bmdoti, W. 


APPLICATIONS invited for the CHAIR of LOGIC. PHILOSOPHY, 
and PuLITICAL KcuNoMY, now Vacant in this College, oning to 
the appointment of Professor Henry dimes to the Chair ot ’Philosophy 
aud Rhebuie m the University of St. Andrews. Stipend £ 2 "*', with 
share of fee* guaranteed up b> £.>". Applii at ions, with 4"C”pie» of 
testimonials, to l*c in the hands of the undersigned uot later than 
WEDNESDAY, No\. 2 -">tm. The new Professor will l>e expected to 
enter on his duties at the hegiuniug of the New Year. For further 
particulars apply to 

W. Capw.aladk Dames, Secretary aud Registrar. 

Bangor, Dctol»er 27th, iwi. 


TO EDITORS, PUBLISHERS, - --, TT ,^; 

A Al'TinniS . Ti'.iiiMation. iimlertak.’ii fr.. m tlir livrmak QCOTCH COLLEGE, MELBOURNE 

l r. ii' li. aU'l N.T.-1-. Hit-tory. TiavyK lli.«»a|.liy. Wav. |J W.XXTKIi.a DKADU.m: will, ||<ai,ain to take the Sixth o< 


1'riit'h, and Spanish, Novels, History. Travels, Biography, Plays 
Tetius low.—Address Lewis Field, 24, Allenby Road, Forest 11 ill, S.E* 

W ANTED, a CLASSICAL MASTER, at 

ST. JOHN'S TRAINING COLLEGE, Battersea, laOiulon. 
Preference to a candidate in Holy Orders, or desirous of entering Holy 
orders. —F-«r particular* apply to the Rev. Canon Dimki, Principal. 

/ A US IK Hit HA STS. 


Highest Class in CLASSICS aud MATHEMATICS. The Members of 
tliis class have already passed the Matriculation Examination at the 
Melbourne University, but remain at. school for one or two years 
reading classic- and Mathematics for Honours and Exhibitions at the i 
University. Salary for the first three years will In- £:ii*i'. £:;,y>, and 
£4"o respectively ner annum. Letters of application, with testimonials, ! 
must be sent not later than Ifith Noveiii'ai, to Dr. Mohhisox, <;lasg->w I 
Academy, Glasgow, who will furnish further particulars regarding I 
the a ppointment.____ 


A GENTLEMAN’S LIBRARY of up- YPRENCH CONVERSATIONAL LES- 

E\~ wards of 2 ,< K«i VoLUM ES, will hx 1 S()L D by AUCTION, by Mr. ■*- SONS.—A LADY, who has lieen engaged for eight years in con- 
II. •!- K. BRAKE, on WEDNESDAY, Novkmio:u 2*itii, Js*i|, at 2 for ducting large public English Classes for la Yillu de Paris, and also 


;; hdmii in the Afternoon, in his SALE ROOMS, LYNCI1FORD 
RO.\ I *. 

« atalogues now reaidy, and may lie had of the Auctioneer, “ Lynch 
ford House." Ea nil torn’, Hants._ 

M essrs, drummond & co., 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT HARDEN, WO., are 
the s do repnsentativi-s in Gn at Britain of II ERR 11 ANFSTAEN'fiL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand I<t reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process tor large plates and edition* dc luxe. For ordinary Rook 
Illustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, 4c.. Messrs. DRUMMOND 
4 CO. have the. latest and most improved processes. Sixrcioieus o.o 
view. Prices on application 

CATALOGUES. 

TpOKEIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

-1- promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU 4 CO., 37, SOllO SQUARE. 

ORIENTAL TRANSLATION 
FUND. 

NEW SERIES. 

A faithful Translation from the Persian of Mirk iiond’s 
“ KAXZAT-US-SAFA.” Part 1., Volume I., con¬ 
taining the Moslem version of our Bible Stories from 
the Creation of Genii before Adam up to the Death of 
Aaron. 

Printed, Published, and Sold under the Patronage of the 
KOVAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 
Albemarle Street, London, 

Brice Ten Shillinys. i 


■*- bONS.—A LADY, who has i»een outraged for eight.yeans in ecu- j- u 

ducting large public English Classes for la Y'llle dc Paris, and also j c | 0 

for the AK><*eiation Puliteehni-pie in that city, is now desirous of 
finding PUl'IBS who w ish to continue their fluency of speech in the. 003 
I Tench language.—Addi ess i . T. M. tl reach), lfi, Brcakspcar Road/, , 

__ u, 

MUDIE’S ; 1,1 

SELECT 

LIBR AE Y. A ” 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA i*cr Annum. jj'j 

- - tr 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. ^ 

Books can J>c exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in Loudon 
by the Library Messengers. 

UBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. -O 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. ~ i 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. y", 

MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. -~ 

All the best Works in French, Gcnnau, Italian, and Spanish are in j 
circulation. ! k_z 

Catalogue of Eiielifb Books for 1W1, Ik. fill. Catalogue of Foreign | lSf 
Books. Is. Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, postage i r'^ v ~ 
free _ __ -f- _ 

Ml').IE'S SEI.EIT I.HiltARY. LIMITED, ! Ry 

W to 34, New Oxford Street, London. • 

. Branch Ofhecs: , ^1 ^X 

_241, Bromptou Road ; ami 2 . King Slroct, CheapKidc._ : 

.11ST Pl'lll.ISlIED. ttP 

T7URTHER RELIQITES of CONSTANCE 

JL NADEN: lieiug Essays and Tracts for our Times. Kditeil, ( 


MORAL TEACHINGS of SCIENCE. 

Bv ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. FISHER). Crown Svo, 
cloth, gilt edges, Js. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, UNIFORM IN SIZE. 

THE FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. Twenty- 

third Thousand. 6».; calf, 11s. 

THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES: a Sequel 

to “The Fairyland of Science." fis.; calf, 11s. 

LIFE and her CHILDREN. Thirteenth 

Thousaud. fis.; calf, 11s. 

WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE. 2 vole., 

cloth, gilt edges, 4s. fid. each; or bound in l vol., calf, 14s. 

SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE 

Fourth Edition. 8s. fid.; calf, 14». 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED, 7s. 

The PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEO- 

GRAPHY of IRELAND. Ry EDWARD HULL. M.A , LL.U, 
F.R.S. With 2 Coloured Maps aud 2 U Illustration*. Large post 
*vu. cloth. 

“ ITofessor Hull has brought out a second edition "f hi* admirafdc 
and instructive treatise. This edition has been minpletely revise *1 to 
iiielude in all that is stated the results of the most recent research*». 
These remarkable fresh point* and features are shown very eh-arly, 
and the value of the book has I wen greatly euhauced. As ;t bcieulidc 
text-book it is uniuue ."—Irith Times. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

COAL-FIELDS of GREAT BRITAIN; 

their Hi.-t'-rv Structure, and Resources; with Notices of the Coal- 
Fields ul other ports of the World. Fourth Edition. Demy Svo, 
cloth, lfis. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to the PHYSICAL HIS- 

ToRY of the BRITISH ISLES; with a Dissertation on the 
Origin of Western Europe anil of the Atlantic Ocean. With 27 
Coloured Maps. Medium Svo, cloth, 12s. tkl. 

SECOND EDITION, REVISED, «*. 

A CENTURY of CONTINENTAL HIS- 

Tory. 17RO-1H80. By J. 11. BOSE, M.A.. F.R.IIist S >c.. formerly 
< 'lassieal Scholar of Chri*t*» College, Cambridge, Lecturer on Mi-leni 
History under the Cambridge I'uivelhity Exteusiou Scheme. 
Crown svo, cloth, with Map* and Plans. 

“Mr. Rose may lie congratulated on the sueciuct, able, and clear 
summary which he ha* given ."—Sjnetator. 

EDWARD STANFORD, 

■§0 AND 27 , CoCKH-l'K SlHEET, LONDON, S.W. 

To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

J^EAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 

gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 
J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEP TEA, 
r^URTLE SOUP, and'JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


■ .1 .1 r i. . irriuk npa.lj n .iu'i i i .in n idi <iui i idd. i.'inni, 

with an Analytical uud critical liitiiilui tioii, and Note*, by Gi mtut 
>1. M'Ctui:. ’With Portrait atul Facsimile of her last Letter. J»emy 
8ro, cloth, top edge gilt, 7s. fid. 

Biekhits 4 Son, 1, Leicester Square, Loudon, W.C. j 
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MR. MURRAY’S 

Xew and Forthcoming Works. 

THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1891.— 

THE INCARNATION of the SON ol GOD. By 
CHARLES GORE, M.A., Principal of Pusey House, 
Oxford, Editor of “ Lux Mundi.” Svo, 7a. Gd. 


MY CANADIAN JOURNAL. 1872 

1S7S. Extracts from Homk Lkttkiw Written whim: 
Lord Di kfkriv was Govkiixok-Gknekal. By the 
MARCHIONESS of DUFFERIN. Portraits, Map, and 
Illustrations. Crown .svo, 12 s. 

10O Special L'opbs on hand-made papa •, S t o, Cl 1*. each. 


JASMIN: Barber, Poet, Philanthro- 

pUt. By SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D., Author of the 
“ Lives of the Engineers,” &e. Tost Svo, (is. 


JOURNEYS in PERSIA and EURDI- 

STAN; with a Si mmer in tiik Uitek Kari n Rkoion, 
and a Visit to tub Rayah Nkstorians. By Mrs. 
BI8HOP (ISABELLA BIRD,. Maps and (JO Illus¬ 
trations. 2 vols., crown Svo. 


ESTHER VANHOMRIGH. A New 

Novel. By Mr*. "WOODS, Author of “A Village 
Tragedy,” Ac. 3 vols., crown svo, 31s. (id. 


JAPANESE LETTERS: Eastern Im- 

MtK'-SIONS OF Wk.STKUN Mk.N AND MANNERS, AS CON¬ 
TAINED in the Correspondence of Tokiwara and 
Yasimri. Edited l»y Commander HASTINGS BERKE¬ 
LEY, It.X. Post svo. 


BEGUN in JEST. A New Novel. By 

Mrs. NEWMAN, Author of “ Her Will and Her Way,” 
Ac. 3 vole., crown 8vo. 


THE COMBAT with SUFFERING. 

By Major E. GAMMER PARRY. Fcap. Svo. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN Sc CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


{All ready, unless olhmcise slated.) 


THE PRINCESS TARAKANOVA: a 

Dark Chapter of Russian History. Translated from the 
Russian of DAN 1 LEVSKI. "With Engraved Platen, 
Svo. 10s. Gd. 

“Whilst n< Huaing sm closely to facts that his Ihh.Ic may Ik- culled a 
historical study, thu author, hv his skiltul development of the more 
romantic incidents—Orlofl’s tre-ach.-mus wonitm— has pr<*du<ed a 
work which deservedly tanks bitrh in lht-ri.in literature, and which 
cannot hut give a high opinioii oi' his |*>wcrs. A striking i>ro*lucl iou.“ 

SC'iUnnan. 

NEW BOOK BY MR. HENRY GEORGE. 


THE CONDITION of LABOUR: a 

Reply to the Pupal Encyclical on Labour. By HF.NRY 
GEORGE, Author of “Progress and Poverty.” With 
Appendix containing the Encyclical letter. 2s. (id. 

THE BROWNING CYCLOPiEDIA. By 

Dr. EDWARD BERDoE. Very thick large crown.Svo 
about 700 pi*.), 10s. (id. 

* This, the most important and most generalIg useful UroU'H- 
in>i a-ori h ‘thi i'h' published, is at length almost ready f and tedl be, 
isisiod in Xto-I III fit r. 

ARGENTINA and the ARGENTINES. 

By TH08. A. TURNER, for manv years resident in the 
Argentine Republic. Profusely Illustrated with Plates 
and Woodcuts in the Text. [shortly. 


RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of the 

WORLD : Pi-e-Christian, Christian, and Philosophic. A 
Series of Essays by Eminent Specialists. Second Edition, 
entirely Revised and considerably Enlarged, containing 
more than Twenty Additional Articles. [Shortly. 

UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS of 

THOMA8 DE QUINCEY. With a Preface and Anno¬ 
tations by JAMES HOGG. New and Cheaper Edition, 
in 2 vols., crown Svo, each 3s. Gd. 

NAVAL WARFARE of the FUTURE : 

a Considerat ion of the Declarat ion of Paris ; its Obligation 
and Operation. By THOMAS WARAKER, LL.D. 5s. 

THE WAGES of SIN. By-Lucas 

MALET. New Edition (the Sixth) of this the most 
successful novel of the Year. Gs. 

'* Surpasses in p*y< linhwical insight any English novel published 
since the death of (lourin' Kliot ” 

Canon MacColl, in the Contcmitorary Review. 

DR. and MRS. GOLD: an Episode in 

the Life of a Cause. By EDITH A. BARNETT. 6s. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 

Each 3 h. Gd. 

1. MONUMENTAL BRASSES. . By 

Rev. HERBERT W. MACKT/IN, B.A.. late H..n, Sec. 
Cambridge University Association of Brass Collectors. 
Fully Illustrated. Second Edition. 


WHITTAKER & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


ByGEORGE FINDLAY,Assoc. Insf.C.K .G'mhmmI Manager 
of the London and North-Western Railway. 

THE WORKING and MANAGE- 

MI'.NTol an ENGLISH RAILWAY. Fourth Edition, 
thoroughly Revised and Eularged. With numerous 
illustrations, crown svo, 5s. 

“ This is a delightful book.”— Engineer. 

“ Mr. Findlay'* book displays so much knowledge and 
nbility, that it well deserves to rank ns a standard work on 
the subject.” - Nature. 

“ A very interesting work throughout.” 

Railway Engineer. 

“Mr. Findlay’s bo >k will take a high position in the 
library of practical science.”— A thciia nm 

WHITTAKER'S LIBRARY OF POPULAR 
SCIENCE. 

Ready, square crown Svo, 3s. Gd. 

THE PLANT WORLD Its Past, 

Present, and Future. ByG. MASSED With 50 Illus¬ 
trations. 

Contrn/s.— Plant Architecture—ChemiMrv and. Physics 
of Plant Life—Protective Arrangements Reproduction of 
Plants—Relationship amongst Plants Fossil Plants—Geo¬ 
graphical Distribution of Plants. 

PICTORIAL ASTRONOMY. Bv 

G. F. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S. With bit Illustrations, Is. 
“One of the most interesting popular treatises that wo 
have had in our hands fora long time.”— Path/ Chronicle, 
“An elegantly printed and profusely illustrated work, 
which is worthy of the author’s reputation.”— Athena-um. 
Ready, square crown Svo, 2s. ttd. 

LIGHT. By Sir H. Trueman Wood, 

M.A., Secretary of the Society of Arts. . With Illus¬ 
trations. 

Containing Chapters on (1) The Nature of Light. (2) Re¬ 
flection. (3) Refraction. (4) Colour and the Spectrum. 
(5) Inference and Diffraction. (G) Spectrum Analysis, the 
Rainbow. (7) Lenses, (s) Optical Instruments. (!ri Double 
Retraction ami Polarisation. (10) Chemical Effects of 
Light. (11) Fluorescence and Phosphorescence, index, Ac. 
Second Edition, Revised. 

WOOD CARVING. By Charles G. 

LELANP. With HO Illustrations, many of them Full 
Page. 170 pages, fcup. 4to., 5s. 

“ 1 consider it the best manual I lmvc seen.”—Misa 
Hodgson, Instructor in Wood Carving at Manchester 
Technical School. __ _ 

WHITTAKER'S LIBRARY 
OF ARTS, SCIENCES , MANUFACTURES , 
AND INDUSTRIES. 

THE PRACTICAL TELEPHONE 

H ANDBOOK (Kiel GDI DE to tho TELEPHONIC EX¬ 
CHANGE. By JOSEPH POOLE (W'li. Sr. 1*7S), Chief 
Electrician to the Into Lancashire and Cheshire Tele¬ 
phonic Exchange Company. With 227 Illustrations, 
3s. (id. (A’ctn/y. 


BRAHMANISM and HINDUISM, or 

RELIGIOUS THOUGHT and LIFE in INDIA. By 
Sir MONIER "WILLIAMS, K.C.I.E., Boden Professor 
of Sanskrit, Ox fori. Fourth Edition , enlarged and im¬ 
plored. With Portrait. 8vo, 18s. 


LUX MUNDI: A Cheaper Edition. 

A Skriks or Sri dif.s in Tim Rf.t.ksion or thk Incar- 


2. SYMBOLISM in CHRISTIAN ART. 

By Professor F. E. HULMK, F.S.A., of King’s College, 
Ixmdon. Fully Ill listrated. 

THE DILETTANTE LIBRARY. 

Each with Portrait, 2s. Gd. 

1. DANTE and HIS IDEAL. By 

HERBERT BAYNES, M.R.A.S. 

2. BROWNING’S MESSAGE to HIS 

TIME. By Dr. E. BERDOE. 


A FIRST BOOK of ELECTRICITY 

and MAGNETISM. By W. I'ERRKN MAYUOCK, 
M.Inst.E.E., Author of “ Practical Electrical Notes ami 
Dclir.il ions.” Wit h Illustrations, Quest ions. Index, ami 
Ruled Pages for Notes, crown svo, 2s. Gd. (Ready. 
FOR ARMY CLASSES. 

“ ARMY ” FRENCH EXAMINA- 

TION PAPERS, set at the Preliminary Examinations 
for Sandhillst and Woolwich, from November, 1*7(5, to 
June, bst)0. With a Comprehepsivc Vocabulary by J. F. 
DAVIS, D.Litt., M.A., Assist-ant-Eximiiner in the 
University of London. Crown Svo, 2s. Gd. 


x a mon. By V.uaors Wuitkus. Edited by the Rev. 
CHARLES GORE, M.A. Fifteenth Thanand. Crown 
Svo, Gh. 


EGYPT UNDER the PHARAOHS. A 

History derived entirely from the Monuments. By 
IIEINKICH BRUGSCH-BEY. .1 Sew Edition, Coo- 
ib„;.‘dand Thoroughly l.tv’r<d, by M. BRODRICK. With 
Maps. Svo, ISs. 


PRIMITIVE CULTURE. Researches 

into the Development of Mythology, Philosophy, Religion, 
Language, Art and Science. By EDWARD B. TYLOR, 
l’.Il.S., Keeper of the Museum, Oxford. Third Edition , 
Revised. 2 vols., 8vo, 21 s. 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE: Ecclesiastical, 

Dkcoiiative, and Domestic. By WILFRED J. CRirPS, 
C.B. * Fourth R>. vised Edition. Illustrations. Medium 
Svo, 21s. _ _ 

# JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


LEGAL HANDBOOKS SERIES. 

Each 3s. 6d. 

1. LEGAL HANDBOOK for EXEOU- 

TORS and ADMINISTRATORS. With all necessary 
Forms. By ALMARTC RUM8EY, Barrister-at-Law, 
Professor at King’s College. 


HISTORY of TITHES. By Rev. H W. 

CLARKE, B.A. (Is. 

“ A scholarly and opi*ortuii<- contribution t<* the discussion of the 
RfViunes of the Church. Shows oniisideruhlo historical research, 
earefill analysis of successive legislation, a.» well as the latest 
stat ist ies.”— >/» nbr. 

•• Cannot fad to he of use."- Rcri- w of thr Chvrclo *. 

“The i»e*d and most trustworthy manual upon tithes“ 

Minu h'.xt’.r (i nardinn. 

STUDIES in HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY 

of RELIGION. By Professor J. MACBRIDE STER- 
RKTT. 7s. Gd. 

“ <lives an excellent sein ral view of the lb ^elian position. For the 
student who wishes to kuuw iilumt llegel, there is ready no better 
Imok than this. Saturday Rtvitf. 

HISTORY of the BUCCANEERS of 

AMERICA. By Captain JAMES BURNEY, F.R.S. 
luO pp., and 2 Maps, Svo, net -it*. Gil. 

SrANPAiu* Avrnons Skiui:*. 

Swan Sonnkn^klin & Co., Piitoruoster Sir, E.C. 


“ARMY” MATHEMATICAL EXAM. 

PAPERS. The Preliminary Examination Patera of 
Re, cut Years, with Answers. By J. F. DAVIS, I).Litt. y 
M.A. ’.Immediately. 


A GRADUATED FRENCH EXAMI- 

NATION COURSE. By PAUL BA BRIER. Lecturer in 
French Language and Literature in the South Wales 
University College and the Cardiff Technical School, 
Examiner to tho Inteuncdinte Education Board for 
Ireland, the Cambridge and Oxford Universities 
Svmlieates, Jfce. Crown xvo, 3s. 

“There me plenty of exercises on French and English 
words of the same origin, and rn nearly all the catches 
which are the delight of examiners.” 

Modern hang rage Monthly. 
“The book will serve as well as any, and better than 
most.”— National Observer. 

ELEMENTARY FRENCH 

READER. By JOHN F. DAVIS. D.Litt., M.A, Assis¬ 
tant-Examiner in English in the University of London, 
and FERDINAND THOMAS, B.A.. B.Sc., Assistant- 
Examiner in French in the University of Loiidou. 
With Vocabulary. Crown hvo, cloth, 160 pp., 2s. Ill 
use at Merchant Taylors’ School, Dulwich College, Ac. 
New Catalogues Rost Free on Application. 


London : WHITTAKER & Co., 

2, "White Hart Street, Paternoster Suuare. 
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The very Best Gift-Book for Young: Children. 

THE 

ROSEBUD 

ANNUAL, 

1892. 

Nearly 300 //lustrations, price Fo n r Shillings. 

This charmin'? t^ift book for the little folk of the nursery is 
how ready, atul will be eagerly looked for by thousands of 
tiny toddlers who arc engaged in the difficulties of A 1>— «b, 
C A B—cub. Arc. The volume usually runs out of print in a 
very short while, so parents, uncles, aunts, ami other relations 
and friend?; will do well to secure their copies in good time. 

Th- ROSEBUD ANNUAL is bound in a handsome 
and attractive cloth cuse. Binding and paper are alike made 
to resist the wear nrul tear of the frequent bundling the 
volume is sure to receive. 


NOVELS BY AMELIA E. BARR. 

In a variety of handsome cloth bindings, or bound 
uniformly, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. rid. each. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WnltK BY FRANCIS AUGUSTUS HAltE. 

Now ready, iu 1 vol., crown two, illustrated, »*. 

THE LAST of the BUSHRANGERS- 

An Account of the rapture of the K*dl,v t*an«. By FRAWIS 
AfuVS'iTS HAKE, P.M., latcSuin-rintendcutof Victonau Police. 


Eho Loved a Sailor. 

ivW,,. 

The Last of the Macal- 
listers. 

Wovon of Love and Glory. 
Feet of Clay. 

The Household of McNeil. 
A Border Shepherdess. 

In Spite of Himself. 


Paul and Christina 
The Squire of Sandal Side. 
The Bow of Orange Ribbon 
Between Two Loves. 

A Daughter of Fife. 

Jan Vedder's Wife. Also 
a Cho.ip Edition i.t Is. (id 
The Harvest of the Wind. 
Crown Nvu, paper cover, Is. 


FRIEND OLIVIA: a Quaker Story of 

the Time of the Commonwealth. By AM ELLY E. BAKU. 
Six Shillings. _ 

IN THE rilKSS. 

A SISTER TO ESAU. 

By AMELIA E. liARR. 

Trice Three Shillings and Sixpence. 

[ Will be published m. I)mut'uer. 


Keady shortly, price One Shilling. 

THE ••CHRISTIAN WORLD" ANNUAL. 

FOR PIT Y’S SAKE. 

By MARY LINSKILL, Author of “ Ha gar,” Ac. 

London: JAMES CLARKE & CO., 
13 and 14, Flkkt Street, E.C. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 

Vol. V., No. n. NOVEMBER. is. tkl. net. 

Yearly Subscription (Ten Numbers), 13s. 6d., post free. 
Contents. 

L - T’.J .’ T \MT 0,1 * Mr - BAYFIELD’S DOCTRINE of the CON* 
i»n ional sentence. 

e. \v. Ii. nm holson — notes 

MENANDER. 

T. A3IPDELL—NOTES on tin* ANTIOPK. 

W. M. LINDSAY—LATIN AtVENTI'AT|i»N\ (Coneludid.) 

v - v I’FARATES C’KITIL'US to the NATUUA 

DI.uRIM. (Continued.) 

Homeric scholia, \v. li.m. 


Borne FRAGMENTS of 


1 U Mu<m RS bristles of st. james and st. jude. 

8M, s"avV ,CTruXARY of anti WITIES. New Edition. 

SHORTER notices. 

Notes. 

ARCHAKoTjtfGY. 

SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS. 

IHBLIoORAi'llY (I'OUEIoN). 

_David Nttr, -r i and "D, .Strand. 

Now ready, price 2s. 
t'n 


J. B 


. tkl.; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, .As'. 


tinform with the Life and Work of Sir F. Leighton, Burt., 
Sir J. E. .Millais Bart., U.A.. L. Alma Tath ma, ll.A., 
•I. L. E. Muissoim-r, .7. c. II.M»k, K.A., 


f.R.A. 


NEW NOVELS. 

NOW READY AT ALL TnE LIBRARIES. 

THE GAMBLER’S SECRET. By 

i’ERCY FEN DA LL, Author of “ Spiders and Flies,'' &e. 2 vol*. 

FROM HARVEST to HAYTIME. 

MABEL HART, Author of “ Two English Girls." 


By 


ONE 


REASON WHY. By Beatrice 

'The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,”4c. 


WHITBY. Author of 

2 vol*. 

“ Every page shows the mark of a fresh vigorous mind. 
L’irhI -in some parts excellent. it is clear, cxpicssiv 
rhythmic.’ — boAauuin. 


The style is 
, and often 


PEGGY’S 


CONNEY, Author of 
Own," Ac. o vole. 


PERVERSITY. 

A Lady Horse-breaker,” 


By Mrs. 

“ A Line of Her 


CHARLIE IS MY 


DARLING. By 

The Pennant 


ANNE BEALE, Author of “Fay Arlington. 

Family," “Squire Lisle's Request," Ac. 2vote. 

“ Miss Beale’s novels are always unexceptionable, and ‘Charlie is my 
Purling' is full of interest and neatly drawn character."— Guardian. 

MAHME NOUSIE. By G. Manville 

FKNN. Author of “ The Master of the Ceremonies," Ac. 2 vol#. 

“A spirited talc of scenes and adventures quite ofl the lines of tie 
usual novel plot. Aube is a Very graceful heroine, peifectly gi**l au«I 
sweet, ub well an lieautiful."— Guardian. 

CASPAR BROOKE’S 

By ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of 
Life Sentence,” 4c. 3 vols. 


DAUGHTER. 

‘ Little Miss Colwyn,” “ A 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 

THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 

Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, each 3s. (id. 

THE AWAKENING of MARY FEN- 

WKK. By BEATRICE WIIITBY. 

TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 

Ily MABEL HART. 

HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 

By tlie Author of “John Halifax, tlontloinaii.'- 

MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE. 

By M. E. LE CLEKC. 

A MARCH in the RANKS. 

By JESSIE FOTHEKUILL. 


Robrt Bun hour, and Birket Foster. 
The above may still be had, paje-r, 2 s. rtd.; doth gilt, 
hnudsomely bound together, 2ls. 


gilt edges, 3*., or 

THE ART ANNUAL for 1891, 

lh;„j Il.t rj/ltlHTJIAS XI'MHE 11 „j the AUTJoritXAJ.. 

CONSISTING Of 

THE LIFE AND 

BRITON 

By WALTER ARMSTRONG. 

Will' tun ft.Il-|i3ec Elchin**, “Cirv.'.-rui.l “Tho l<i»t Spoonful," and 
n l'liotoi;ravitr.. of “ P..r s ,:].,.li*,"an.l about Jo Illustration* in the Text. 

_l.omlon : .1. M. Viim-K & Co., Limit, <1, Ivy Lane. EX’. 


WORK OF 
RIVIERE, R.A. 


EPPS’S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA 


grateful, 
COMFORTING. 
MADE SIMI’LY WITH 
BOILING WATER OR MILK 


A SELECTION FROM 

HURST & BLACKETT’S 

BTASDAlll) 1.1 BRA llY. 

EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, TRICE 5s. 

BY THE AUTHOR of "JOHN HALIFAX." 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE¬ 
MAN. 

A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 
ABOUT WOMEN. 

A LIFE for it LIFE. 
NOTHING NEW. 

MISTRESS anil MAIl). 

THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 


CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 
A NOBLE LIFE. 
HANNAH. 

THE UNKIND WORD. 

A BRAVE LADY. 
STUDIES from LIFE. 
YOUNG SIRS. JARDINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR of “SAM SLICK.” 

HUMAN 


NATURE and 
NATURE. 

WISE SAWS ana MODERN 
INSTANCES. 


or, 


THE OLD JUDGE; 

Life in a Colour. 

TRAITS of AMERICAN 
HUMOUR. 

The AMERICANS at IIOHE 


MR. BUCHANAN’S NEW TALE in VERSE 

Now ready, email demy, Sa. 

With Illustrations by Rudolf Blind, Hume Nisbet, 
l’eter Macnab, Ac. 

THE OUTCAST: 

A R1IYUE FOR THE TIME. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

The Tagddatt (Berlin) says : “ We have again to 
thank Robert Buchanan tor a poem which stands 
out from the chaos of books and booklets. It is 
stimulating, spiritual, entrancing—really a ‘ rhyme 
for the time,’ with its restless striving and its pes¬ 
simism. We feel inclined to believe that the spirit 
of lion Juan and Cain speaks to us once more. 
Epigrammatic point, clever word-play, piquancy, 
home-hitting satire.” 

The Star says : “ Buchanan is a spiritualist in a 
world of materialists. In this is his significance, 
and in this he stands side by side with the greatest 
poets of our time, with him who has just left us, 
and with ‘ the Master yonder in the Isle.’ ” 

Va nitg lair says: “A very remarkable produc¬ 
tion. The audacity of its reductions is little short of 
astounding. The poem is a brilliant piece of work. ’ ’ 
The Spea In r says ; “ In the world of literature at 
the present day Mr. Buchanan’s form is Titanic. His 
very sublimity has olfended the small race of crit ics. ’ ’ 

- Inti-Jacobin says : “At times it reminds us of the 
great poets. Happy humour of thoughtand grace¬ 
ful beauty of phrase.” 

The Observer* ays; “ The best work Mr. Buchanan 
has given us. It is plain speaking in a very pretty- 
language. and with a good story to tell. Let it la; 
said at once that the poem is written for grown 
men and women, not for children, and that it is a 
clever, interesting, and intelligent production.” 

The //last. Sporting and lira mafic Xrws says: 

“ Occupied all day and much amused with reading 

Buchanan’s ‘Outcast.’.I revelled in the work 

because, in the first place, it is dramatically in¬ 
teresting : and. secondly, it is so wild, vigorous, 
and surprising.”—(“ Diana’s Diary.”) 

The Scotsman pays: “Amasingly clever and 
wonderfully beautiful.” 

The Glasgow Herald says : “ One of the most in¬ 
teresting of books. It will charm his friends and 
delight his foes. The latter will be grateful for the 
opportunities it affords them of briekheaving and 

slating.The first tale is very beautiful, and shows 

that Mr. Buchanan’s hand has lost none of its poetic 
cunning. The book contains a fine criticism of life 
and all its interests, and is phenomenally clever.” 


BY DR. GEORGE MAO DONALD. 


DAVID ELGINl’.KOD. 
ROBERT FALCONER. 


ALEC FORBES. 
KIR OI13BIE. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

ADAM GRAEME. I LIFE of IRVING. 

LAIRD of NOltLAW. A ROSE in JUNE. 

AGNES. I riTiKHE. JUNIOR. 

IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 


London : HURST & BLACKETT, Limited. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

New Edition, 6s., with 2 Illustrations by Macnab. 

THE CITY OF DREAM 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

Mr. W. E. II. Lucky, the historian, said, in re¬ 
sponding for Literature at the Royal Academy 
Banquet, INNS: “If it be said that this great, 
master of picturesque English ^Kinglake) was rearc- l 
in the traditions of a more artistic age, 1 would 
venture to point to a poem whi' h has only been a 
few weeks before the world, but which is destined 
to take a prominent place in the literature of its 

time.I refer to • The City of Dream,’ by Robert 

Buchanan.While such works are produced in 

England, it cannot, I think, be said that the artistic 
spirit iu English literature has very seriously de¬ 
cayed.” 

SPECIAL XOTK'-E .—Shortly will be published, 
small demy, One .Shilling, with Illustrations. 

THE BUCHANAN 

BALLADS, 

OLD AND NEW. 

Being the First Volume of 
BUCHANAN'S POEMS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


London : CHATTO & WJNDUS 
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FRANK MURRAY’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


IX THE PRESS. HEAVY IMMEDIATELY. 

Second Edition, crown Svo, buckram, gilt top, 5s. 

THE BOOK-BILLS OF 
NARCISSUS. 

An Account rendered by RICIIAliD lb GALLIENNE, 

Author of “George Meredith,” “My Ladies’ Sonnets,” 

“ Volumes in Folio,” Ac. 

fc^r* Twenty-five Copies will be printed on LARGE 
PAPER, imp. 8vo, buckram. Price on application. 

“The pleasant touches of humour or pathos, the little 
strokes of irony, are so Mended that you cannot detect any 
positive evidence of moral judgment, even when censure may 
seem to be implied. The whole record, in short, is harmonised, 
and artist and work arc as one. The deliberate quaint ness of 
style, as of a new Eupbucs, ora Euphues with something of 
the poetic grace of the old and a manner that is his own, is in 
perfect agreement with the theme.... Mr. Le Gallienne has 
achieved the end he hail in view. lie has made the ‘rose of 
Narcissus to bloom anew.’ Saturday Review, Article: “Nar¬ 
cissus Poeticus,” Oct. 10, 1891. 

“If an unusually tine literary instinct could make a solid 
book. Mr. Le Gallienne would be at no loss for an enduring 
reputation . ...Nothing ran be prettier than his pleas and 
persuasions on behalf of Narcissus and George Muncaster.”— 
“C. in B.” (Mr. Bkhnaiid Shaw) iu J'h>- St>ir, Sept, la, 1891. 

“ His wayward moods, his innocent love atFairs, his wan¬ 
derings, his readings, his culminating grand passion, Mr. T.e 
Gallienne rendcra his account of them all, and does it in a 
fresh and breezy style which suits his pb-asant subject 
admirably. There is a special charm, too, about the graceful 
lyrics which sparkle here and there in the pretty little volume. 
In fact, Mr. Le Gallienne is an artist.” 

“The Baron’s Assistant Reader,” Punch, Sept. 19,1891. 
“ Among the depressing brutalities which, on the one hand, 
are saluted as the outpourings of unparalleled genius, and the 
Orkney vulgarities which, on the other, are accepted as 
humour fit for innumerable editions, it is pleasant to come 
upon a booklet so delicate, so artistic, and so fanciful as ‘ The 

Book-bills of Narcissus.’. I quote the delightful songs 

which George Muncaster sings to his children_Happy 

Geoffrey, Owen, and Phyllis, say I, to have such songs to wake 
them and lull them to sleep.” 

“R. C. L.” in l /lust ratal London .Vries, Sept. 20, 1891. 
"To have read a book through once delightedly and then 
to commence it again is surely a test, be the reader who he 

may, of its interest, if not of its worth.The book is so good 

that it is too short.” 

1U view of Reviews (with Portrait), Oct. 15,1891. 


LIMITED TO 200 SIGXED AXD NUMBERED 
CODIES. 

CAPTAIN CASTAGNETTE. His 

surprising almost incredible Adventures. From 
the French of MANUEL (by AUSTIN DOBSON). 
Frinted by Ballantyne A Co. on Large I’aper 
manufactured for the purpose. With tho Forty - 
Ihree Humorous Illustrations by Gustave Dure on 
India Paper mounted in the Text. Royal Ito, 
extra cloth, morocco back, gilt top, 21s. net. 


CONCLUDING VOLUME OF “TILE MORAY 
LIBRAR V.” 

LETTERS to EMINENT 

HANDS. (Andrew' Lang, Rudyard Kipling, 
R. L. Stevenson, &c.) By “ i.” 75 Lnrge l’aper, 
Svo, 9s. net; 190 Small Paper, fcap. Svo, Is. 6d. 
not. All printed on Van Holder's hand-made 
paper, edges untrimmed. 

For List of this Series apply to the Publisher. A 
few Volumes can still be had. 


MESS RS. BELL’S B OOKS. 

The Only Authorized and Complete “ WEBSTEB.” 

WEBSTER’S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. 

An entirely New Edition of “Webster’s Dictionary of the English Language,” thoroughly 
Revised, considerably Enlarged, and Reset in New Type from beginning to end. 

Medium 4to, 2,118 pages, 3,500 Illustrations, cloth, £1 11s. tki.; half-calf, £2 2s.; half-Russia, 
£2 58. ; calf, £2 8s.; or in 2 vols., cloth, £1 14s. 

“ We believe that, all things considered, this will be found to be the best existing English dictionary in one volume. We 
do not know of any work, similar in size and price, which can approach it in completeness of vocabulary, variety of in¬ 
formation, and general usefulness.”— (inardian. 

“ The most comprehensive and most useful of its kind.”— Xational Observer. 

“ We recommend the new Webster to every man of business, every father of a family, every teacher, and almost every 
student-to everybody, in fact, who is likely to be posed at an unfamiliar or half-understood word or phrase.” 

St. James's (layette, February 8,1891. 

Full Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, on Applicat ion . 


The LIBRARY of TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

Its History and Contents. By the Rev. R< >BT. SINKER, D.D., Librarian of the College, with Illustrative Views 
und Facsimiles. Fcap. Ito, lialf-roan, 10s. fid. net. 

150 copies only, on liand-made paper, half-parchment, 15s. net to subscribers. 


THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF MR. LAW’S “HISTORY OF HAMPTON COURT.” 

A HISTORY of HAMPTON COURT PALACE. By 

ERNEST LAW, B.A., Bnrrister-at-Law. Vol. III. ORANGE and GUELPH TIME8. Fcap. Ito, with numerous 
Etchings, Engravings, Maps, and Plans. 31s. fid. 

Vol. I. (TUDOR TIMES... Vol. II. STUART TIMES). 21s. each. 

This Volume concludes the History of the Palace down to the Year 1891, with an Appendix of all the occupants of Private 
Apartments for the last 130 years, with Notes on their Lives ; and an Exhaustive Index to the whole woik. 

“It is full of interesting matter, and its value is not u little enhanced by the numerous engravings, etchings, mops, and 
plans, which illustrate and explain the text.” -Times. 

“ It is impossible, wherever we open, not to find something entertaining, generally something new, and very often some¬ 
thing which tempts us to read on indefinitely.”— Sato,-day lu dew. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF EPICTETUS. 

THE DISCOURSES of EPICTETUS. Arrian’s “Dis- 

courses.” With the Enchiridion and Fragments. Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by GEORGE LONG, 
M.A. New Edition. 2 void., pott 8vo, printed on hand-made paper at the Chiswick Press, nud bound in buckram, 
10s. fid. 

Large-paper Edition, 2 vols., post Svo, limited to 150 Copies, 21s. net. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of ALEXANDER POPE. 

A New Edition, Revised by G. R. DENNIS, B.A., Lond., with a Memoir by JOHN DENNIS, Author of “Studie- 
in English Literature,” fee. Aldinc Edition, fcap. Svo. 2s. fid. With Portrait. 3 vols. [ Vol. I. ready. 

The present Edition of Tope’s Poems has been thoroughly Revised, and no pains have been spared to make the text us 
accurate as possible. 

THE POETICAL WORKS of THOMAS GRAY. 

English and Latin. Edited, with Introduction, Life, Notes, and a Bibliography, by JOHN BRADSHAW, M.A., 
LL.D., Editor of Milton’s Poetical Works. Are. Aldinc Edition, leap. Svo. 2s. fid. 

This Edition of Gray’s Poems is an entirely new work, and is believed to be the most complete as well as the most accurate 
yet published. 

MRS. EWING’S BOOKS for CHILDREN. Ecap. 4to. 

Illustrated, in Four Volumes, ornamental doth binding, with Pictorial Design, 3s. each. 

Vol. I. Six to Sixteen and Mrs. Overthe way’s Remembrances, j Vol. ITT. Melchior’s Dream and the Brownies. 

Vol. II. Flat Iron for a Farthing and Jan of the Windmill. | Vol. IV. A Great Emergency and We and the World. 

HAPPY HOURS. Short Stories and Scientific 

Articles for Young People. Anew Edition of “The Parents’ Cabinet.” Edited by CONSTANCE HILL. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, fi vols., each Volume complete in itself, and sold separately, 2s. fid. 

“ Few persons, young or old. can read them without learning something from the contents.”— Times. 

“ It must be a welcome addition to the family bookshelf where there are young people in the house.”— Queen. 

“ Fathers and mothers cannot do better than buy, and boys and girls will find it difficult to discover pleusanter reading, 
than is to be found in ‘ The Parents’ Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction.’ ”— Atntanta. 


LIMITED EDITION ON LARGE PAPER. 

DALE and its ABBEY (Derby- 

shire.) By JOHN WARD. Crown Ito, on Van 
Gelder’s hand-made paper. Only 250 printed. 
Illustrated by the Author. Roxburghe binding, 
gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 

The Reliquary says:—“Mr. Ward has evidently gone 
thoroughly to work, and he has produced a book which will 
l*e of interest and use to many who may visit Dale and to 
others wlio may not do so.” 

The Antiquary says:—“Mr. Word’s book is the best and 
most thorough handbook of an abbey that we have seen.” 


FRANK MURRAY, Derby, Leicester, and 
Nottingham. 

London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT, & CO., Ltd. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE SHILLING SERIES. 

ANDERSEN’S TALES. Translated by Caroline 

PEACHEY. With the original Illustrations by B. Pedersen and E. H. Wehnert. Fcap. 4to, double columns, Is. 


BOHN’S HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC SPORTS. 


NEW VOLUMES. 3j. 8d. each. 

Vol. IV. RUGBY FOOTBALL, by Harry Vassall. ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL, 

by C. W. Adcock. BASEBALL, by Newton Crane. ROUNDERS, BOWLS, 
SKITTLES, QUOITS, &c., by J. M. Walker and C. C. Mott. [Immediately. 

Vol. V. CYCLING and ATHLETICS, by H. Hewitt Griffin. SKATING, by 
Douglas Adams. With 188 Illustrations. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


NEW WORKS. 

Mrs. FRANK GR/MWOOD’S narra¬ 
tive of her ESCAPE from the 
scene of the recent MUTINY in 
MANIPUR will be published next 
week, in One Vol., demy 8vo, with 
Portraits and Illustrations, J5s. 

BY MI’S. J. H. RIDDELL. 

A MAD TOUR; or, Rambles on 

Foot through the Black Forest. By CHARLOTTE E. L. 
RIDDELL’ Author of ‘‘George Geith of Fen Court.” 
Large crown Svo, 10s. Od. 

BY THE HON. MRS. RICHARD MONCK. 

MY CANADIAN LEAVES: an 

Account of a Visit to Canada. By FRANCES E. O. 
MONCK. Demy Svo, 15s. 

A NEW VOLUME OF ROAD TRAVEL. 

ACROSS ENGLAND in a DOG- 

CART: from London to St. David’s and Back. By 
JAMES JOHN HISSEY, Author of “A T»>ur in a 
Phaeton,” Ac. With 2 o Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author, and Plan of the Route. Demy Svo, 16s. 

BY THE REV. C. H. COTE. 

CHARLES WEST COPE, R.A., 

a LIFE RECORD. By his Son. the Rev. CHARLES 
HENRY COPE. M.A. With Portrait and Facsimile 
Reproductions. Demy svo, 16s. 

‘‘No stimulus is needed to induce society to give a hearty 

reception to these reminis* cnees.Strung in memories of an 

art student’s life, in gossip about Mr. Cope’s pictures and 
those of his contemporaries; and in sketches of rustic 
character's noted lor their pouching propensities.”— Timm. 

BY M. LAVI88E. 

THE YOUTH of FREDERICK 

the GREAT. From the French of ERNEST LAVISSE. 
By STEPHEN SIMEON. Demy Svo, 16s. 

“ An important work which may be studied side by side 
with Carlyle .”—1 inns. 


New Novels at all Libraries . 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘NO RELATIONS.” 

CONSCIENCE. By Hector Malot 

In 2 vols., crown Svo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘IN LONDON TOWN.” 

LOVE or MONEY. By 

KATHARINE LEE (Mrs. JENNER), Author of ‘‘A 
Western Wild Flower.” In 3 vols., crown Svo. 

*‘ An interesting and exciting story.”— Observer. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MDLLE. DE MER8AC.” 

MR. CHAINE’S SONS. By 

W. E. NORRIS. Author of “A Bachelor’s Blunder,” 4cc. 
In 3 vole., down hvo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER A CHARM.” 

BEACON FIRES. By E. Werner, 

Author of “ Success,” Ac. In 3 vols., crown Svo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ GODFREY” HELSTONE.” 

PATIENCE HOLT. By 

GEORGTANA M. CRAIK, Author of “Diana,” Ac. In 
3 vols., crown Svo. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING EDITIONS. 

THE DEWY MORN. By 

RICHARD JEFFRIES. 

MARY ST. JOHN. By Rosa N. 

CAREY. Each in 1 vol., crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publishers In Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


Cassell & Company's A nnouncements. 


“ The novel of the year , n —National observer. 

Just published, price 31s. 6d. 

THE LITTLE MINISTER. 

By J. M. BARRIE. 

The SPEA KKU says : “ The reader is held spell-bound, not 
by any cunningly devised artifices, but by the sympathy which 
is evoked in his breast with those whose fortune he is asked to 
follow.” 

The AM Tiny A L Op.SEllY Eli snvs: “Here is a book of 
genius. ’Tis a big word, and one not often used in this place. 
But wc use it now with a full sense of the weight of it, and a 
clear perception of our responsibility.” 

The SVETA )' .sTA'suys: “The plot is extremely skilful, 
but it is only one of many charms in this book. I cordially 
recommend it to all who love a vivid picture of the intense 
depths of a fervid community, and of the deep and the exalted 
in human emotion.A line, well-arranged, thrilling story.” 


Cassell’s International Series 


Consisting 1 of Copyright Novels by the best 
English, American, and Continental Authors, 
published at a 

UNIFORM PRICE of 7s. 6d. NET, 
instead of the usual three-volume form. 

The first Volumes issued in litis Series will be pub¬ 
lished in a few days, and will consist of the following 
Works:— 

THE STORY OF 
FRANCIS CLUDDE. 

By STANLEY J. WEY'MAN, 

Author of “ The House of the Wolf.” 


THE FAITH DOCTOR. 

By Dr. EDWARD EGGLESTON, 

Author of “Roxy,” “ The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” Ac. 


DR. DUMANY’S WIFE. 

By MAURI’S JOKAI, 

Author of “ Timar’s Two Worlds.” 
Translated by F. STEIN ITZ. 

Other important Volumes in this St rim trill be shortly 
itnnoutietd. 


MR. WALTER CRANE’S NEW WORK. 

Now reudy. 

QUEEN SUMMER ; or, The 

Tourney of the Lily and the Rose. Penned and Portrayed 
by WALTER CRANE. Containing 40 Pages of Designs 
by Walter Crane, printed in Colours. 6s. 

N.B.—A Large-Paper Edition (limited to 250 nilmtiered 
Copies) has been produced, and is published at One Guinea 
net. Applications lor Copies will be registered in the order 
received. 


Ready in a few days. 

CASSELL’S NEW FINE ART EDITION OF 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. With 

upwards of 100 Original Illustrations expressly executed 
for this Edition by WALTER PAGET. Royal Svo, cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 7s. Od. 


Ready shortly, demy svo, price 21s. 

WATERLOO LETTERS: a Selec- 

tion from Original and hitherto Unpublished Tetters 
bearing on the operations of the 16th, 17th, and 18th of 
Juno, 1815, hy Officers who served in the Campaign. 
Edited, with Explanatory Notes, by Major-General H. T. 
81 BORNE, late Colonel R.E. YVith numerous Maps and 
Plans of the Battlefield. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Price 10s. 6d. 

WATTS PHILLIPS, ARTIST 

anil PLAYWRIGHT. By Mias E. WATTS PHILLIPS. 
With 32 Plates. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A MAN OF 

MARK.” 

Just published, prioc Its. 

FATHER STAFFORD. By 

ANTHONY HOPE. 

“ The book will be heartily enjoyed by every one who reads 
it, and will enhance its author’s reputation.”— Scotsman. 

l ---- 

I Cassell & Company, Limited, Ludgatc IiOl, London. 
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Sampson Low, Harston & Company’s 

NEW BOOKS. 

DR. PARKE IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 

MY PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 

in EQUATORIAL AFRICA as MEDTOAL OFFICER of 
the EMIN PASHA RELIEF EXPEDITION. By 
‘THOMAS HEAZLE PARKE, Hon. D.C.L. (Durb. , 
Hon. Fellow Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, Are., 
Surgeon Army Medical Staff. With Map, Portrait, and 
numerous Illustrations from Drawings by Paul Hardy, 
Stanley Berkeley, and Lieut. Stairs. Demy Svo, cloth, 
ONE GUINEA. 

“Mr. Parke's journal fills op a distinct pap in the narrative r.f the 
ox'pcditmn. ...Ibcry page of the lw*ok l"*ar« witness to the kindness of 
heart and clearness of head of Surgeon Parke.”--Tim- « 

** In its account of the experience of the expedition at I j *»to and 
Fort Bodo it has the field all il-elf."— ImH >/ .Yei v*. 

“ A good store of valuable information is contained in Ur. Parke’s 
graphic narrative, which teems with painstaking observations of 
African animal and vegetable life, with rlalmrate diagnosis of l«e-tl 
diseases and exact chronicles of their course under experimental treat¬ 
ment, and with inti ospeerive studies of native character, habits and 
customs.”— Itatlv T‘ hucaph. 

“ A notable contribution to the record of travel in one of the last 
strongholds of savage man." Morniwi P»»t. 

“ The best supplement to Mr Stanley’s book which has yet ■ appeared." 

M i nelu-tsUr O uardian. 

EDMOND SCHERER’S ESSAYS 

on ENGLISH LITERATURE. Translated, with a 
Critical Introduction, by GEORGE SAIXTSBURY*. 
With Photogravure Portrait, crown svo, buckram, gilt, 6s. 
“ His essays are generally ju»t aud always interesting.”— Tone*. 

“ Valuable, sound, and strong pieces of criticism.”— Scotsman. 


PREACHERS OF THE AGE. 

lit 1VRTAST SEW SERIES. 

Uniform crown Hvo vols., cloth extra, with Photogravure 
Portraits, price 3 b. 6d. each. 

Ready next Tuesday. 

BY HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY”- 

LIVING THEOLOGY. 


Ready November 2ith. 

BY THE REV. A. MACLAREN, D.l)., of MANCHESTER. 

THE CONQUERING CHRIST. 

I'obimes' will /"flow tn qttirl; succession hy Other equally 1C 
known owl rrp rest illative pn -oh* rs. 

THE LIFE of CHRISTOPHER 

COTJ’MBUS: an Examination of the Historical and 
Geographical Conditions tinder which the Western Con¬ 
tinent was Disclosed to Europe; with an Inquiry into 
the Personal History of Oristoval Colon. By JUSTIN 
WINSUR, Author of “ A Narrative and Critical History 
of America,” Ac. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. 
Demy Svo, cloth, 2ls. [J.eo 'ly n» Tuesday. 


L0RNA D00NE: a Romance of 

Exmoor. By R. D. BLACK MORE. New Popular H Illus¬ 
trated Edition. With is Illustrations by William Small. 
Square Svo. cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

“ An ideal gift-book is provided l.y Messrs. Sampson Low & f'o in tii* 
shape of an elegantly bound,clearly printed,and gracefully illustrated 
edition of Mr. I.lackmote's ‘ Luna liuonc.* This is likely to become a 
* joy for ever* in nmny n cultured household.”— Globe. 

NEW NOVELS AND STORIES 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

NEW STORY BY BUD YARD KIPLING. 

THE CITY of DREADFUL 

NIGHT, and other Flnees, depicted by RUDY”ARD 
KIPLING, Author of “The Soldiers Three,” “Plain 
Tales from the Hills.” Demy Svo, Js. 

A RED SISTER: a Story of 

Three Days and Three Months. __ By C. L. FIRKIS, 
Author of “ At the Moment of Victory,” Ac. 3 vols., 
crown Svo, cloth, 31s. fid. 

“ A thoroughly readable and eujoyabb novel.**— Court Circular. 

“ The story is well conceived and skilfully developed ’ 

(rl ispur' Ilcrald. 

THE SQUIRREL INN. By 

FRANK R. STOCKTON. Author of “ Rudder Grange,” 
“ The Late Mrs. Null,” &c. Fully Illustrated. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 6s. 

“ A pleasing little comedy, whieli may lw read wlien we arc a little 
tired of seriousness, and are glad to open a lighter page." 

IHtilff Graphic.. 

A DARK PLACE of the EARTH. 

By ALFRED CLARK, Forest Department, Ceylon. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

DR. HUGUET. By Ignatius 

DONNELLY, Author of “Ctesar's Column,” “Ragnarok,” 
Arc. Crown Svo, cloth, 3a. fid. 


London : Sampson Low, Marston* Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 

Fleet Street. E.C. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1891. 
No. 1018, New Series. 

Tiie Editor cannot undertale to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
iVc., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

The Land of the Lamas: Notes of a Journey 
through China, Mongolia, and Tibet. 
By William Woodville Rockhill. (Long¬ 
mans.) 

More than one ardent explorer, since the 
•lavs of Hue and Gabet, has started on a 
journey to Lli’asa, only to be baffled and 
disappointed. English, French, Austrian, 
and Russian travellers have all tried in vain 
since then to reach the city of the Tale 
Lama, the Rome of Buddhism ; and now 
an American may be added to the number 
of those who have failed to penetrate the 
veil behind which 

“ Far hence in Asia, 

On the smooth convent-roofs, 

On the gold terraces 
Of holy Lassa, 

Bright shines the sun.” 

And not one perhaps of Mr. Rockhill’s pre¬ 
decessors set out with a fairer chance of 
success. He had resided in China for some 
years previously, making several excursions 
into the interior. His official position as 
Secretary to the United States Legation 
gave him an insight into the ways of 
Celestial diplomacy. He had read up the 
subject of Tibet ever since he was at college. 
At Pekin he had cultivated the acquaint¬ 
ance of the Tibetan Lamas who from time 
to time visit the Chinese capital. He had 
translated portions of the Eandjur into 
English, and could speak Tibetan as it is 
spoken in Lh’asa. The governor of Shang, 
who is an abbot from the great Lamasery of 
Trashirunpo, declared that he knew Mr. 
Rockhill must have sojourned long in 
Tibet; for how else could he have learnt 
the language ? Nor was he unfamiliar 
with the customs of the country; and he 
did not hesitate to turn his knowledge to 
account. When a friendly Lama asked him 
if he would care to light a few lamps to the 
honour and glory of an image of the lord 
Buddha, he was quite equal to the occasion, 
and lit fourscore ; so that the old women 
worshipping at the portals of the temple 
vouched for his piety and devotion. Last 
of all, Mr. Rockhill can congratulate him¬ 
self on being endowed with certain personal 
qualifications for a journey in Tibet. “I 
remember once,” he writes, “ upon asking 
a Tibetan how he thought I should look, if 
dressed in his costume, he answered me 
that I would make a fine-looking Tibetan, 
as I had big ears and a big nose.” With a 
pardonable touch of vanity, Mr. Rockhill 
adds that among the Tibetans large noses 
and eyes are deemed beautiful. 

Yet with all these advantages, natural 
and acquired, the main object of the expedi¬ 


tion proved unattainable. At Lusar, in 
the Koko-nor region, a Khalkha Mongol, 
reputed to be an incarnation of Buddha, 
ottered to take Mr. Rockhill to Lh’asa ; but 
the plan fell through. Later on, at a place 
fifty days’ journey from the holy city, one 
of the chiefs of Ts’aidam, who also seemed 
honestly anxious to help him, insisted that 
an escort of not less than twenty men would 
bo necessary for the march. This frightened 
his followers; and as he was unable to 
engage others, he was now compelled to 
turn aside from his goal. Curiously 
enough, he was informed by the Ts’aidam 
chief that another expedition had reached 
Lh’asa, consisting of some seventy Rus¬ 
sians, under an old man with a white 
beard. At first Mr. Rockhill thought 
that one of the late General Frejevals- 
ky’s companions had pushed on after liis 
leader’s death; but the mystery, if there 
be one. is still unexplained. Our traveller 
had now to form new plans : and he decided 
to strike southwards towards Assam, along 
a route which Prejevalsky had attempted to 
follow a few years before, and which the 
native explorer employed by the Indian 
Survey Department had traversed as far as 
Ta-cliien-lu. In this rosolution he was 
fortified, or at any rate his men were, by 
the vaticinations of another incarnate 
Buddha residing in the neighbourhood. 
The saint, a good-looking youth of nine¬ 
teen, dressed in garments of yellow satin, 
having been presented with a razor, a 
looking-glass, and a cake of Pears’ soap, 
not only prophecied that, barring accidents, 
the journey would be accomplished 
successfully, but even promised that so 
generous a donor should be remembered in 
his orisons. 

Although Mr. Rockhill was never within 
less than four hundred miles of Lh’asa, his 
expedition was very far from being a 
failure. The careful and scholarly obser¬ 
vations he made during the journey to 
Koko-nor, during his long stay in the 
vicinity of the Blue Lake, and when tra¬ 
velling through Eastern Tibet, throw a flood 
of light on the geography of a little 
known region. His notes supplement, and 
in some cases correct, the information ob¬ 
tained by previous travellers, and in parti¬ 
cular by the Abbe Hue, by the Russian 
General Prejevalsky, and by the Indian 
surveyor known officially as the Pundit 
A— K. He agrees with Colonel Mark Bell, 
V.C.—no mean authority—in thinking that 
Prejevalsky has unfairly aspersed Hue’s 
veracity, and he shows that on one or two 
occasions the General himself was inclined 
to exaggerate. But these are matters on 
which experts must employ themselves; by the 
ordinary reader the book will be appreciated 
as a vivid and picturesque description of a 
country which presents almost every possible 
variety of interest. At times, indeed, the 
route lay over a weary, desolate waste; 
but Mr. Rockhill’s narrative is never 
dull for long. At one moment we seem to 
be watching the little company of toil-worn 
travellers, as they plunge through the snow¬ 
drift on some high mountain pass 10,000 
feet and more above the level of the sea, or 
cross a deep swiftly-flowing river in tiny 
coracles that barely escape being swept 


away by the stream. Again they are riding 
quietly through a green valley, studded 
thick with villages ; it might be a valley in 
Switzerland but for the strange people they 
meet, and the droves of yaks laden with 
brick tea, and the white and red walls of a 
Buddhist Lamasery rising in the distance. 
Or the stranger from the distant West may be 
elbowing the crowd at a country fair; or 
admiring the vessels of gold and silver, the 
images of gods, the illuminated MSS., and 
the satin vestments in the treasure house of 
the monastery of the hundred thousand 
images; or buying leaves off the famous 
tree at Kumbun, that grew more than five 
centuries ago from the hair of the great 
Buddhist reformer, Tsong-k’a-pa. And 
many quaint figures of outlandish folk 
attract the Western traveller’s attention and 
are described in his book; tall Tibetans 
from Lh’asa, in dark velvet gowns trimmed 
with leopard’s fur; wild-looking, red-capped 
men with dirty gaberdines of sheep’s-skin 
and high boots, with long swords in their 
belts; Lamas in red cloth, and here and 
there one whose peculiar sanctity requires 
a dress of yellow satin, and a gilt and var¬ 
nished hat, and who bestows his benediction 
on each passer-by. 

Mr. Rockhill was asked many questions 
about India, and about the Buriat Kingdom, 
as the Lamas called Russia. Near Koko-nor 
he heard about the war between Lh’asa 
Tibetans and the Ying-gi-li, the English. 
The Lh’asa Lamas, he was told, had enlisted 
a number of men in Eastern Tibet and sent 
them to the front, bidding them not to 
be afraid of the British guns, as they them¬ 
selves would bo at hand to protect them by 
magical incantations. In the very first fight 
many of the Ch’ambo warriors were killed 
or wounded ; upon which the survivors in¬ 
continently went home, leaving the Lamas 
to fight their own battles. 

There is one important point on which 
Mr. Rockhill would appear to have gone 
astray. Since 1793, he tells us, the Chinese 
Amban, or political resident in Lh’asa, has 
taken an active part in the administration 
of the country. All the officials, Mr. Rock¬ 
hill goes on to say, from the members of 
council downwards, obey his orders; and 
all affairs of state are submitted to him for 
his decision. He is responsible for the con¬ 
dition of the frontier defences, inspects the 
garrisons, controls the finances, and superin¬ 
tends the foreign policy of the country. Ho 
nominates the revenue officers; and his 
authority even extends to ecclesiastical ap¬ 
pointments. Mr. Rockhill, it will be noted, 
does not speak from his own knowledge; 
he relies on Chinese statements and on a 
code of regulations which profess to define 
the Amban’s status and duties. But, like 
some other writers before him, he has been 
misled by the rhodomontade and grandilo¬ 
quence which Chinese officials are always 
prone to indulge in. More than ten years 
ago the late Mr. Colborne Baber pointed 
out that the Government of Lh’asa levied 
war upon other States without any 
material opposition, almost without any 
notice, on the part of the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment. Mr. James, in The Long White 
Mountain, writes:—“ From the time of 
Kanghi, who was the first emperor to inter - 
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fere effectually in Tibetan affairs, tlie control ; 
of China over Tibet has been only nominal.” 
The Pundit A— K states that “ Whenever 
any dispute arises between two parties of j 
foreigners of thosame nation at Lh’asa, it is 
decided by the chief men among them; but 
when the parties are of different nations, 
inquiries are conducted by the Tibetan 
rulers, who decide the casoand, if necessary, 
assign punishment.” But most of all I 
would refer to the facts and arguments 
adduced by the well-informed author of a 
paper on “ The Chinese in Tibet,” which 
appoarod a year or two ago in the Times. 
The writer of this article shows conclusively 
that, although the Chinese Amban at Lh’asa 
“ writes memorials and despatches on 
Tibotan affairs in a style which gives 
unwary readers the idea that he is master 
of the situation,” Ins authority and influence 
may bo regarded as infinitesimal. Mr. 
Roekhill quotos some of tho despatches 
referred to as if they afforded trustworthy 
evidence of the state of things. 

Sxei'hkx Wheeler. 


Life of James Bosnell (of Auchinleck). By 

Percy Fitzgerald. In 2 vols. (Chutto & 

Windus.) 

The perseverance of Mr. Fitzgerald is 
beyond nil praiso. Ho roams through every 
k ind of literature, both grave and gay ; and 
the goods which he brings back in his 
“satchel” are not always confinod to the 
“laborious nothings” which the satirist 
asserted wore all that tho widow of Mr. 
Thrale collected. He is blessed with a keen 
nose for a good subject for a biography; 
and aftor exhausting tho sources of informa¬ 
tion which lie ready to his hand on the 
surface, he digests his materials into a shape 
which, from his frequent appearances before 
the public, must be considered to present 
sufficient attraction for a large circle of 
readers. Not infrequently he appropriates 
to himself a work on which some other 
scholar has been labouring quietly and un¬ 
obtrusively for many years, with the dis¬ 
appointing result that, after adding day by 
day and month by month to a store of 
knowledge which he knows but too well is 
still deficient, ho is anticipated in publishing 
by Mr. Fitzgerald. 

A memoir of Boswell should, above all 
others, be a labour of love; for no 
other biographer has contributed so much 
to the general stock of information 
and pleasure. Generation after genera¬ 
tion of student and- idler have been intro¬ 
duced by him to tho society of tho 
most eminent and ontertaining characters 
of that period, and have turned to his 
pages again and again with the certainty 
of finding therein both profit and pleasure. 
As a reward for all the happiness 
which he has imparted to others, poor 
Boswell has himself received nothing 
but obloquy. Croker was never so happy 
as in the moments when he was exposing 
to ridicule mistaken views of the chronicler 
whose work he was annotating; and 
Macaulay’s essay has made tho foibles of 
Boswell familiar to every lover of books. 
Now, after the lapse of many more years, 
the task of depicting this frail but loveable 


Scot has been captured by Mr. Percy Fitz¬ 
gerald. The discoveries which Mr. Fitz¬ 
gerald has made, and for which ho expects, 
j as the Preface informs us, to receivo the 
gratitude of the reader, are not very im¬ 
portant ; but for their appearance in print 
we do not hesitate to tender due acknow¬ 
ledgment. The account of Lord Auchinleck 
is the fullest in detail with which we are 
acquainted ; and if it only serves to confirm 
our previous bolief in tho old judge’s shrewd 
sense, and his quaint humour, we will 
not raise any complaint against it on 
that account. But oven in this chapter on 
Boswell’s ancestors there are sentences which 
cannot be accepted as accurate. One of his 
predecessors had married “ a Hutch lady of 
the noble house of Sommelsdyck ” ; and this 
circumstance, we are informed on page 4, 
“ naturally accounts for tho Dutch educa¬ 
tion given to her son and grandson.” In 
assigning this foreign alliance as the reason 
why the grim old Scotch judgo and his 
jovial son were sent to Utrecht to finish 
their education, Mr. Fitzgerald has some¬ 
what led his readers astray. Indeed he 
himself must, as he penned the opening 
lines of Chapter VI., have becorno awaro that 
this previous explanation was founded on 
an error; for he is there perforce compelled 
to confess that “not a few British youths 
were at this period sent to Holland for their 
education,” and among them are mentioned 
the names of Wilkes and Charles Towns- 
hend. Had he glanced but for a moment 
at tho list of English-speaking students at 
Leydon, which Mr. Peacock some years ago 
issued under tho auspices of the Index 
Society, it would havo been apparent to him 
that, for a century or more, shoals of British 
boys were sent to Holland in quest of an 
education wider and more freo from doctrinal 
or other influences than could be obtained 
at home, and that in the ranks of these 
young students tho Scotch element largely 
predominated. When Boswell quitted tho 
university of Utrecht to travel through 
(iormany and Italy, he became, at Naples, 
closely allied in friendship with the notorious 
Wilkes, whose acquaintance he seoms to 
have had no difficulty in making. They 
soon parted, but Wilkes was not allowed to 
escape so quickly from the clutches of tho 
hungry Scot. Letter after letter was sent 
after him; and, as they have never been 
published, says Mr. Fitzgerald, they are 
now given at length. Sprightly and gonial 
are these letters of the volatile Boswell, and 
his biographer has done wisely in re¬ 
producing them in their entirety. The 
spirits of the traveller were at this stage in 
his life gloriously exuberant, and aftor his 
return from visiting Paoli at Corsica an 
enthusiastic letter was sent by him to 
Rousseau. This has now been unearthed 
by Mr. Fitzgerald from a volume of minor 
and unedited tracts by the French philoso¬ 
pher, and has also been printed at large. 
Boswell was then making his way back to 
England, and with his usual fondness for 
strange acquaintances he undertook the 
task of escorting to London Rousseau’s 
mistress. Though nothing could perma¬ 
nently damp the enthusiasm of this travelled 
Scot, there were many occasions on which 
he suffered from a severe depression of 


spirits. It would have been strange indeed 
had it boen otherwise, for throughout his 
life the unhappy man was experiencing 
disappointment after disappointment and 
was sinking deeper and deeper into the 
mire of debt. On one of these temporary 
periods of gloom he resolved upon relieving 
his mind by describing for tho world a: 
large the symptoms of his sadness. To the 
London Magazine ho therefore contributed a 
series of essays, not uncheory in treatment, 
in which ho depicted himself as “ The 
Hypochondriac,” and exposed to the gaze 
of the public most of his favourite vices and 
tire results to which they led. From these, 
too, as but little known, Mr. Fitzgerald has 
made large extracts. Boswell’s offspring 
are described with the same plethora of 
matter that has been lavished on his father. 
His two sons, Alexander and James, were 
men of talent, and their lives are riglitly 
chroniclod ; but the narrative extends to the 
unhappy daughter, whose appoals for pe¬ 
cuniary help are set out at some length in 
the new Life of Romeo Coates, and to 
descendants more distant and more obscure. 

The faults of these volumes are never 
absent from the reader’s attention. They 
stand out in glaring prominence and mar 
his enjoyment at every turn. The plan of 
tho work is conceived on far too elaborate a 
scale. Whole dialogues are conveyed from 
Boswell’s immortal work, and many of them 
have but littlo bearing on the career of 
Boswell himself. The quarrels of Boswell 
with Miss Seward, Mrs. Piozzi, and Sir John 
Hawkins have long since ceased to excite the 
interest which could justify their reappear¬ 
ance at tho extreme length devoted to them 
by Mr. Fitzgerald. If the differences of 
rival biographers of a century ago have not 
continued to retain any charm, tho enmities 
of editors of more recent days were never 
invested with any attraction for the world 
at large. The “mare’s nests” of Mr. 
Croker have been exposed, it is stated in a 
note of some length in vol. II. pp. 4-5, by 
Mr. Fitzgerald himself in another work; 
but he undertakes tho same dreary task 
again in these volumes. This in itself 
would be enough, and more than enough, 
for ordinary biographers, but in page after 
page of largo type and small type he foists 
upon us his differences with Dr. Birkbeek 
Hill. Dissertations of this character have 
but little relovanco to the life of Boswell 
himself; but by excursions like these a 
biography which might have been condensed 
into a single volume, is diluted through two 
volumes of about 300 pages apiece. Un¬ 
fortunately, too, the fatal taint of inaccuracy 
which has vitiated many a previous com¬ 
pilation is not wanting from this, the last 
labour of Mr. Fitzgerald. It begins with 
an opinion of “ Dean Boyd in his reminis¬ 
cences ; ” but the sole volume of reminiscences 
associated with the name of Boyd was com¬ 
posed by an author who, far from being in 
clerical orders, had been steeped in business 
through all the active years of his life. 
Take, again, the dates given on pp. 6 
and 7 in the career of Lord Auchinleck. 
A letter from him to the Duke of Newcastle, 
expressive of his eagerness for promotion 
is dated June 19, 1755. In tills application, 
records tho biographer, “ho did not 
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succeed; ” but the following words, strange 
to say, are that “in 1755 he was more 
fortunate.” Another sentence opens with 
the statement that “ six years later 
this attachment to his Grace fell under 
suspicion ” ; but the letter, three portentous 
pages in length, given in support of this 
statement, is dated, “ March 20, 1700.” In 
the same way the date of the suicido of 1 
Boswell’s companion in early life, Captain 
Erskine, is given as September, 1793 ; but, 
immediately afterwards, the lotter of Burns, 
describing his distress at the nows of the 
death, is said to be dated in October, 1701. 
A biographer who has written so much on 
this century as Mr. Fitzgerald has done 
should not have quoted (I. 82) a well-known 
politician’s name, as “ banker Gascoigne ” ; 
nor should a student who has edited two 
editions of Boswell have asserted that the 
notes of Dr. Johnson’s conversation, which 
were jotted down by the Irish Dr. Campboll, 
found their way to New Zealand, and were 
printed thore. 

The fairost estimate which can bo framed 
on these volumes describing the life of poor 
Jemmy Boswell is that some portions of their 
contents may serve to amuse an idle hour, 
But that they cannot be accepted as a serious 
addition to the literature bearing on the 
last century. 

W. P. Coi'UTXF.Y. 


The Gulden Treasury of the Best Sonr/s and 

lyrical Poems in the Enylish Lanyuaye. 

Devised and Enlarged. (Macmillans.) 
Pun thirty years this little book, produced 
under a happy star by a most fortunate 
conjunction of editor, publisher, and printer, 
lias been, as its Preface anticipated, “ a 
storehouse of dolight ” to thousands of 
Englishmen, while to many thousands more 
it is not too much to say that it has repre¬ 
sented English poetry. The promise there¬ 
fore of a “ revised and enlarged ” edition 
provoked in many serious breasts conflicting 
emotions. On the one hand there were, no 
doubt, many English lyrics as good as many 
already in the volume, and not a few better, 
and there was hope that these might find 
their place ; on the other hand, the idiosyn¬ 
crasy of the editor, plainly enough visible, 
notwithstanding the advice of the Poet 
I.aureate and the two other friends of 
“independent and exercised judgment,” 
might in thirty years have developed into 
extravagance. Possessors of the 1888 
edition wero not among the least fearful; 
for that edition was furnished with an 
Appendix which, while it contained two 
more of Shakspere’s songs, Sidney’s sonnet 
to Sleep (so curiously amplified by Shak- 
spere in “ Macbeth ”), another verse from 
Vaughan, and, not least welcome, Cowper’s 
“Castaway,” contained also yet another 
sonnet of Wordsworth, soino stanzas from 
C. Smart’s “David,” an infantilo prattling 
of Blake, and an insufferably bad poem of 
AVolfe’s “To Mary.” The appearanco of 
tho present volume shows that both hopes 
and fears were warranted. 

To take account first of the new-comers. 
Coleridge’s “ Kubla Khan ” arrives late, 
but never too late; Vaughan fills another 
well-earned place with “ They are all gone 


into the world of light ” ; Marvell two more 
places with “The Picture of Little T. C.” 
and a passage from “ Tho Nymph and 
Fawn ” ; Cowley another with some stanzas 
from his fine elegy on Mr. Hervey; that 
chaste gentleman, W. Habington, is pre¬ 
sented for the first time, which is no more 
than he deserves; Lord Essex takes the 
place of Lord Oxford, either being welcome 
and neither much missed; Greene replaces 
Constable, and Lord Rochester the Viscount 
St. Albans, both decidedly to our loss; the 
clergy are joined by Mr. Norris of Bomerton 
and by Mr. Lyte, the latter of whom, what¬ 
ever his rank in The Hook of Praise does 
not show to advantage in the present com¬ 
pany; Mary Lamb is admitted to soothe the 
solitude of Mrs. Barbauld amid the throng 
of Scots poetesses; but undoubtedly the 
lion of the party is Dr. Campion, who 
appears out of the unknown with no less 
than ten poems. 

The total omission of Sidney’s sonnets 
from the old Golden Treasury was one 
of the inexplicable things about it, especially 
when room was found for four sonnets by 
Drummond ; and the mystery was not lifted 
by the note appended in 1883 to the sonnet 
then added : “ After or beside Shakspere’s 
sonnets, his ‘ Astrophel and Stella,’ in the 
editor’s judgment, oilers the most intonse 
and powerful picture of the passion of love in 
the whole range of our poetry.” Exactly; 
but why then print Drummond “ beside 
Shakspere ” instead of Sidney ? Sidney 
is now represented by three sonnets, the 
stanzas “ My truo love hath my heart.” and 
the song “ The nightingale as soon as April 
bringoth.” The present reviewer would 
have preferred the first verse of this song 
without the second, which is disagreeable 
in a way no othor song of Sidney’s is 
disagreeable, although they are, many of 
them, less in modern taste than the sonnets. 
Another great name long ignored lias at 
last recoived attention more proportionate to 
its deserts, but it has not received justice. 
In the appendix to the 1883 edition appeared 
Blake’s “ Song of Infant .Toy ” ; besidos this, 
we now have “ Never seek to tell thy 
love,” “ Sleep, sleep, beauty bright,” and 
“ Whether on Ida’sshady brow.” For the last 
of these lovers of Blake will return thanks; 
but they will ns certainly ask what the 
others are doing in a collection of English 
lyrics, from which “ My silks and fine 
array.” “ How sweet I roamed from field to 
field,” “ And did thoso feet in ancient 
times,” and “ The sick rose,” are banished ; 
and they will agree that it is better to 
ignore a poot than thus to misrepresent 
him. A third name wo must notice at some¬ 
what greater length is Campion’s. Some 
readers of the new Golden Treasury may 
have expected to find Campion’s poems in 
tho samo key as Southwell's, considering 
him to be the famous Jesuit. But ho is 
another person altogether, a writer of songs 
and song music, whoso poems were ex¬ 
humed by Mr. Arthur Bullen some two 
years since, and promptly reburied in a 
privately printed edition.* 1 Certain of his 

* Since this was written Mr. Bullen has repub¬ 
lished his delightful Lynn from the Song-hooks of 
the than Joe, which includes a very large 

relection from Campion. 


songs take a high place among English 
lyrics, others are good to sing and no 
more, others bogin enehantingly and come 
to nothing. Prof. Palgrave has counted 
Campion’s masterpieces on the fingers of 
both hands ! “ Of Neptune’s empire let us 

sing,” well deserves its place ; “ The man of 
life upright ” is one of our few successful 
Jloratian odes; and “Turnback, yon wanton 
flyer ” might stand as a successful attempt 
with a difficult subjoct; but we should 
have preferred “ Kind are her answers”; 
“ Follow your saint, follow with accents 
sweet ” ; “ Come, O come, my life’s delight ” ; 
“Silly boy, ’tis full moon yot ” ; “Give 
beauty all her right ” ; and “ Novel- weather¬ 
beaten sail more willing bent to shore,” 
before the other seven now printed. For 
“When thou art home to shades of under¬ 
ground ” is {pace our friend, Mr. Bnllen) in 
falsetto ; “ Never love unless you can bear 
with all the faults of man ” is amusing rers 
de societc, but not poetry ; “ Follow thy fair 
sun, unhappy shadow,” is an excellent con¬ 
ceit to start with, but it proceeds to speak 
of a shadow as “ scorched black ” b} r the 
sun, which is not to be borne. The other 
selected poems are pretty, but not distin¬ 
guished enough for tho Gulden Treasury. 

From Mr. Bulleu’s other collections a 
great deal has been gathered. “ Fain 
would I change that note,” “ I saw my lady 
weep,” “ Though others may her brow 
adore,” are up to the level of the anonymous 
verse already in the Treasury, such as 
“Love not me for comely grace” and “ My 
love in her attire doth show her wit.” But 
there are many pieces which fall below this 
level. Such versos as : 

“ Out of tby golden quiver 
Take thou thy strongest arrow 
That will through bone and marrow; ” 
or, 

“ Viewing both alike hardly my mind supposes 

Whether the roses be your lips, or your lips the 
roses; ” 


or, 


or, 


! Love in thy youth, fair Maid, be wise ; 
. Old Time will make thee colder. 
And though each morning new arise, 
Vet we each day grow older; ” 


“ When thou has taken thy repast 
Repose my babe on me.” 

•Such versos as theso would pass in a song, 
but they have no business in an anthology 
of English poetry. Why has l’rof. Falgravo 
admitted them ? 

Home light is thrown on this question by 
the final note in this edition. We are there 
told that a certain little Scots song has boon 
set by a gentloman “ to an air worthy of its 
boauty.” Now tho fact that Prof. Palgrave 
has not thought it beside the mark to print 
that note seems to show that he does not 
habitually look at songs purely as literature, 
but also as words for music. And this 
j would explain, further, how “ Rule Britan¬ 
nia ” came to bo in the volumo, as well as 
i “Sally in our Alley”—for both these per- 
I formances, impossible to read, become quite 
tolerable, nay, laudable, when they are sung. 
But this can hardly be the whoio explana¬ 
tion. Further light is thrown by a passago 
in the Summary to Book i. (last edition) : 

“ great, excellence . . lias from the begin¬ 
ning of things been even more uniform than 
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mediocrity, by virtue of the closeness of its 
approach to nature: and so far as the standard 
of excellence kept in view has been attained in 
this volume, a comparative absence of extreme 
or temporary phases in style, a similarity of 
tone and manner, will be found throughout: 
something neither modem nor ancient, but 
true and speaking to the heart of man alike 
throughout the ages.” 

This is undoubtedly well said, and there 
can be no doubt also that The Golden 
Treasury, as a popular anthology, has 
largely profited from a rigorous application 
of the principle. For instance, scholars may 
cry out against the exclusion of Donne; but 
Donne’s poems are great in spite of great 
defects, and there is good reason for ex¬ 
cluding them.* But it is not difficult to 
see how a principle of this kind admits of 
exaggeration—how it might even degene¬ 
rate into a preference for commonplace. 
There were not wanting signs of more than 
the possibility of this in the first edition. If 
most students were asked to represent Carew 
by a single poem, it would certainly be by 
“Ask me no more,” a poem of striking 
beauty both of rhythm, phrase, and fancy, 
l’rof. Palgrave represented him, and still 
represents liim, by “ He who loves a rosy 
cheek,” which is commonplace in all these 
particulars. But the most striking evidence 
of the perversion of the principle in the old 
volume was the disproportionate abundance 
of selections from Wordsworth, Campbell, 
Scott, and Moore, and the minor Scotch 
poets. There were forty-one poems of 
Wordsworth! Now r , we assert that at least 
a dozen of these have nothing to recom¬ 
mend them but the commonplaceness of 
their sentiment. Those we mean are the 
following: “ Why art thou silont, is thy 
love a plant ? ” “ Surprised by joy, impatient 
as the wind,” “When I have borne in 
memory what has tamed,” “ Ethereal 
minstrel, pilgrim of the sky,” “ Degenerate 
Douglas, 0 th’ unworthy lord,” “ Yes, there 
is holy pleasure in thine eye,” “ Tax not 
the royal saint with vain expense,” “ Yarrow 
unvisitod,” “Yarrow visited,” “The two 
April mornings,” “ The fountain,” “ Simon 
Lee,” and “ Kuth.” If these had been 
cancelled, not only would the book have 
been lightened, but the reputation of 
Wordsworth would have been raised 
among the general public. But, in¬ 
credible as it may seem, two more poems 
are now added, “Lucy Gray,” and “ Glen 
Almain ; ” and the sonnet on the Trosaehs, 
admitted in 1883 to an Appendix, is now 
thrust between “0 world, O life, 0 time,” 
and “ My heart leaps up,” two poems whose 
juxtaposition Matthew Arnold once thought 
so happy. Further, as if to point the moral 
of commonplaceness more unmistakably, 
additions to Wordsworth are made room for 
by excisions from Shelley. “ Barely, rarely 
comest thou ” we do not much regret, but 
“ A widow bird,” how did that offend?—a 
poem as simple as the simplest of Words¬ 
worth’s, but of a most haunting music. We 
pray that it may haunt Prof. Palgrave. 


* Doune’s name has found a place, in this edition, 
by reat-on that the poem on “Absence” from 
Davison’s Rhapsody is now very properly assigned 
to him. There is an unfortunate misprint or 
emendation in the last verse of this poem. 


The third poem of Shelley’s to make way is 
“ Life of Life ! Thy lips enkindle 1 ” 

These remarks are called forth by the 
editor’s hope expressed in the last sentence 
of his Introduction that “ so far as in him 
lies, a complete and definitive collection of 
our best lyrics, to the central year of this 
fast closing century, is now offered.” We 
venture to think that Prof. Palgrave might 
in a last revision, with great advantage to 
his book, draw tho limits still closer. And 
in tho hope that he will not yet take his 
hand from the table, we will point out in 
conclusion several small things in the notes, 
so excellent in general, which would bear 
correction. And first, it cannot fail to strike 
the reador with surprise aud amusement 
that the poems originally excluded, as we 
are told not without consideration, and 
afterwards admitted, are far more highly 
praised than those about which there was 
nevor any doubt. The note on Marvell’s 
“Picture of LittleT. C. ” is one example, 
that on tho “ Girl and Fawn ” another ; that 
on Collins’ “Ode to Simplicity” another; 
that on Mr. Lyte another. The parallel 
between Keats and Wolfe (p. 263} suggests 
Plutarch less than his imitator Fluellen ; 
though it must be admitted that Prof. Pal¬ 
grave has made it less ridiculous than one 
could have thought possible by printing 
three of the worst of Keats’s sonnets. Again, 
the note on Blako (p. 156) can hardly be 
serious. Amongst the old notes, not¬ 
withstanding the very great improve¬ 
ments made in 1883, there are still a 
few, troublesome to tho mind’s eye, which 
might conveniently be removed. Is it 
necessary to toll us that “waly” is con¬ 
nected with “ caterwaul ” (p. 101 ; or, that 
“ Hohenlinden ” means “high lime trees ” 
(p. 243), considering that no explanation is 
given, for instance, of Blenheim ? Might 
not the little puff of Wordsworth’s 
“Cuckoo” follow into retirement that on 
Gray’s Elegy? At least, there seems no 
need now to speak of Wordsworth as its 
“illustrious author.” And might not an 
attack on optimists in the Summary to 
Book iv., seeing that it has grown gradually 
more respectful, at last be withdrawn (like 
tho attack on the French Revolution), not 
because the professor is not in the right, 
but because he is treating of matters outside 
his profession. And, lastly, is it not time 
that a certain famous note, which pronounces 
a certain pleasant little song to be “ worthy 
of the Ancients, and even more so,” should 
be reconsidered, as the world is still uncon¬ 
vinced ? 

H. C. Beeching, 


The Spirit of Islam. By S. Ameer Ali. 

(W. H. Allen.) 

The learned author of this book is a 
barrister, a Master of Arts, and judge of 
the Calcutta High Court. 1 le thus furnishes 
an example of the best side of English in¬ 
fluence in Asia. As under the Roman 
Empire the provincials learned to adopt the 
language, manners, and even the philo¬ 
sophy of their distant mistress, and—with a 
certain native element of their own—became 
a new breed of Romans ; so it almost cer¬ 
tainly appears that the educated men (and 


even women) of India are being affected in 
the present day. Hitherto, indeed, the in- 1 
fluence has been mostly confined to the 
Hindus, but in the book before us we have 
an instance how far the spirit of the time | 
may be extending. Hinduism is in its ; 
nature eclectic, and its followers—however 
exclusive and sometimes Pharisaic they 
may' be—only too readily adopt any fashion 
that may suit a temporary purpose: a 
Hindu often practises his native rites in 
his own family while professing the broadest ] 
liberality abroad. But in the creed of | 
the Muslim there is more depth and more i 
conviction than this; and so long as a 
Mahometan believes that the Koran is of < 
divine and conclusive authority, he cannot i 
have any real sympathy with Western 
civilisation. The consequence has been that , 
over fifty millions of British subjects have I 
been living, hitherto, in a state of social I 
and political excommunication; and it can ) 
hardly be necessary to say how serious a loss 
of strength that means for the Empire. 

These facts give a peculiar value to Mr. 
Ameer Ali’s book, which is intended to 
show that both Muslims and non-Muslims 
havo failed to understand the true nature 
and scope of Islam ; while it undertakes to , 
furnish a kind of Eirenikon that may enable i 
both classes to live and work together as J 
good citizens. The author’s own position 
is a type and illustration of his teaching : f< >r 
lie comes before us as a highly educated 
British public servant; the husband, more¬ 
over, of one wife, an educated lady, to 
whose judgment the book is publicly 
submitted by an appropriate inscription. 
Whether it is orthodox Mahometanism 
must be a question for the author’s co- | 
religionists : it will probably not escape the | 
rocks and shoals which usually beset the j 
navigation of Broad Church pilots. But 
this we may safely say: that if some such ^ 
system is not capable of being worked as a 
reconciliation between Islam and progress, 
so much the worse for Islam. Whether or 
not the reader passes by the first half of 
the book (which is purely historical), he 
should attentively examine the questions 
raised in the last 300 pagos, noting espe¬ 
cially that many of the faulty views and 
unsocial precepts often considered as essen¬ 
tials of the Muslim creed are here repre¬ 
sented, by an expert, as due to the state of 
the communities among which it arose, like 
those of a kindred creed given to the Jews 
through Moses “by reason of the hardness 
of their hearts.” | 

The historical value of the book, apart 
from those special themes, is very- consider¬ 
able. From a cultivated and kindly stand¬ 
point, the author shows how much of the 
schismatic feuds in early Islam were due 
to chronic disputes in desert life; how a 
spirit of literature and science, never wholly 
wanting, became developed under the Abba- 
side caliphs; and how, alike at Bussora 
and in Spain, the spread of learning imme¬ 
diately led to liberal and rational religious 
doctrines. The book has an excellent intro¬ 
duction, a chronological list of the various 
dynasties of Eastern caliphs, and an index 
of names. Those who care nothing for the 
polemics of the matter may still find profit 
and,-pleasure from the narrative portion, i 
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while to others it may suggest a new and 
important view of the development of the 
human mind. For it may lead them to 
inquire whether manners may not influence 
religion at least as much as—according to 
the general opinion—religion influences 
manners. 

It may be added that all cannot expect to 
find tho whole of the complicated details 
equally established. Many may be of 
opinion that the Prophet gave too much 
countenance to slavery, sexual indulgence, 
and religious warfare; and the author’s 
spirited and intelligent polemic will not, 
perhaps, materially alter that conclusion. It 
is, indeed, to little purpose that he contends 
that Christians have done all these things. 
The point which this sort of argument fails 
to affect may thus be stated:—While non- 
Muslim communities have generally de¬ 
nounced and gradually destroyed the excess 
of these evils, Islam has preserved and 
enhanced them, until what may have been 
originally tolerated abuses have grown into 
characteristic features. The Moors of Spain 
may have been more civilised than con¬ 
temporary Christians; but it is certain that, 
at the present day, polygamy and nameless 
vice, bigotry, and slave-hunting are more 
systematically practised under the Crescent 
than under the Cross. 

Nevertheless, the book is extremely 
noticeable; even though the candid reader 
must lay it down with an impression that 
the author is somewhat of a Rationalist, and 
his school a sect of Dissent. 

H. G. Keene. 


Modern Author*. A Review and a Forecast. 

By Arthur Lynch. (Ward & Downey.) 

This is a book of much cry and little wool. 
The cry begins to make itself heard in the 
first sentence of the Preface, where Mr. 
Lynch describes his work as being “ less a 
criticism of the productions of others than 
a proposal towards introducing new prin¬ 
ciples of criticism.” Seeing that from the 
days of Aristotle to those of M. Hennequin 
and Mr. Pater all possible principles of 
criticism seem to have been formulated and 
applied, the reader naturally exclaims: 
“ These be brave words,” and, in spite of 
inevitable doubts, is moved to expect that 
something which shall be at least novel and 
arresting will be found in the pages that 
follow. Well, blessed is he that expecteth 
nothing, for he, and he only, will close Mr. 
Lynch’s volume without disappointment, 
though not, it is to be feared, without be¬ 
wilderment and weariness. 

The new principles are very briefly stated 
in a paragraph upon the second page, of 
which the whole volume may be regarded 
as an expansion and illustration. Mr. 
Lynch’s discovery is that 

“ Capable criticism has most (•</<•) to deal with 
three factors: The intellectual grasp; the 
emotional co-efficient (calibre, bore, scope, 
range); and (the field itself being given) the 
experience, knowledge of the field—the latter 
being again divided into the intellectual and 
emotional elements. Under these divisions, 
too, the bunt display of life—that is, the variety 
and characteristics of intellectual and emotional 
experiences; points of wit, humour, pathos, 
and the like ; and jutri juissu, the main part of 


the question of technii/ue —will be found most 
advantageously handled.” 

Certainly this statement is tangled enough 
in the matter of expression to leave behind 
it a vague suggestion of profound signifi¬ 
cance ; but when its meaning is laboriously 
puzzled out, it reveals itself as something 
which certainly cannot boast either pro¬ 
fundity or novelty. The critics have dis¬ 
agreed about many things, but not one of 
them has ever doubted the proposition so 
clumsily enunciated here—that the rank 
of a work of literary art is to be deter¬ 
mined by its display of intellectual grasp, 
quickness and range of emotional sensibility, 
fulness and accuracy of knowledge, and 
satisfying perfection of workmanship. This 
is not a principle of criticism : it is simply 
the primal truth, the recognition of which 
precedes and necessitates the search for a 
principle ; and those who look to Mr. Lynch 
for aid in their search will assuredly’ look 
in vain. He does not even pretend to give 
a canon which shall serve as a test of the 
intellectual grasp, the emotional calibre, 
and so on : he gives us nothing but a collec¬ 
tion of disjointed obiter dicta in curious 
English and still more curious German, 
which serve to acquaint us with his opinions 
on Shakspere, Scott, Carlyle, Zola, Walt 
Whitman, and a host of other writers, with 
no indication whatever of the critical road 
by which these opinions have been arrived 
at. Even the opinions themselves seem to 
be characterised by an utter lack of any¬ 
thing like largeness of view. One of Mr. 
Lynch’s favourite methods of justifying a 
preference is to quote a weak passage 
from the author who is contemned and 
a strong passage from the author who is 
admired, to assume that both are repre¬ 
sentative, and then to call upon his 
readers to acknowledge with him the 
supremacy of the writer whose “ emotional 
calibre ” or “ intellectual grasp ” is thus 
vindicated. Just ns any theological doctrine 
may be established to the satisfaction of 
those who accept it by a judiciously-made 
selection of Scripture “ texts,” so any literary 
estimate can be commended to uncritical 
readers by an array of cunningly-chosen quo¬ 
tations. The method is valueless at its best; 
and it is surely seen at its worst in the hands 
of a writer who, on the strength of the sestetof 
a smgle sonnet, asks us to place Mr. Swin¬ 
burne by the side of a poetaster whose 
memory is preserved only in Byron’s refer¬ 
ence to “ grovelling Stott.” “ Even as 
Nature,” continues the urbane Mr. Lynch, 
“required to join a Homer and a Virgil to 
make a Milton, so en revanche she has surely 
dismembered a Stott to make a Swinburne 
and a Wilde.” To speak of such a dictum 
ns uncritical would be utterly beside the 
mark: it is outside of all relation to criti¬ 
cism ; it is simply a vulgar impertinence, 
which manages to achieve grotesqueness by 
its appearance in a volume, the avowed 
purpose of which is to dethrone the criticism 
of whim, and to set up in its place the 
criticism of “ fertile principles.” 

It must in justice be admitted that in tho 
passage just quoted we find Mr. Lynch 
touching the furthest frontier of his possi¬ 
bilities of fatuitj'. He is sometimes 
sensible, sometimes shrewd, once or twice 


even sagacious — as, for example, in 
his remarks on “ Titus Andronicus,” 
and on Fielding and Hmollett; but he 
is much oftener extravagant, incoherent, 
or bewilderingly irrelevant. Nor is the 
manner more attractive than the matter, 
for Mr. Lynch seems absolutely devoid 
of any feeling for literary form. His 
pages read, not like a continuous dis¬ 
course, but like a series of hasty jottings 
from a memorandum book thrown together 
pell-mell. Here we have a string of short 
sentences with not a verb among them; and 
there, a remark which seems liko one 
of the gnomic utterances of Mr. F.’s aunt, 
so entirely unrelated is it to what precedes 
and follows it. For Mr. Lynch, as for many 
of our young revolutionaries, the English 
language is utterly inadequate as a vehicle 
of expression. One of his favourites is a 
bahnbrecher —“ pioneor ” would be much too 
commonplace a word ; the works of a second 
are derb ; those of a third are bunt; while, as 
for that grand old man, Walt Whitman, ho is 
derb , bunt , and a Jiahnbreeher into the bargain. 
These affectations are intensely irritating to 
the sober-minded reader; and they are in¬ 
jurious to tire writer, because they are apt 
to suggest a suspicion of charlatanry, which 
may bo altogether undeserved. It would 
hardly be fair to say of Mr. Lynch’s book, 
ns a whole, that it darkens counsel by 
words without knowledge, for it is clearly 
an outcome of wide reading; but his read¬ 
ing is rendered ineffective, for purposes of 
helpful criticism, by the lack of thoso fixed 
principles of judgment which it professes to 
supply. 

James Ashckoit Noiit.e. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Cecilia de Noel. By Lanoe Falconer- 
(Macmillans.) 

Mr. C'haine’s Son*. By W. E. Norris. In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Interference. By B. M. Croker. In 
(White.) 

One Dea*on 
In 2 vols. 


vols. 


fr/q/. By Beatrice Whitby. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Of thi* Death. By Mrs. Yere Campbell. 
In 2 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Tim. (Macmillans.^ 

Charming to Her latest Dag. By Alan 
Muir. (Sutton & Drowley.) 

Of Lanoe Falconer’s new book a poetic child 
might ejaculate : 

“ Glory, remember Mnmselle Ixe’s day, 

And hide Cecilia de Noel away.” 

And as Mademoiselle Ice, if not quite so good 
as it was called, was really good, the best 
thing to do would be to say nothing about 
this successor in the present, and promise to 
forget all about it in the future. Yet as divers 
of our excellent brothers in criticism appear 
to be taking the book up, and putting it in 
training for the Robert Elsmere Handicap 
or even the Called Back Stakes, it may be 
well to devote a few lines to showing what 
Cecilia de Noe! really is. It is a ghost story 
without a ghost, except in the subjective 
presentments of the gliostseers. The 
master of the house, Suf George Atherley— 
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an intolerable creature who talks book 
(and that cheap atlieism-book) to his wife, 
his guest, and almost his butler ; who says 
“ like she was,” and so forth—does not see 
it: nor his admirable, foolish wife. Nor is 
its direct effect on the guest, a jilted cripple, 
who naturally takes gloomy views, related. 
But it is seen by others—the cook, an evan¬ 
gelical lady, a spiritualist ditto, a worldly 
canon, an ascetic curate—and it affects them 
after their own natures. Lastly comes 
Cecilia de Noel, a cousin of tho atheistic 
and ungrammatical baronet, who speaks 
kindly to it, and is addressed by it in 
ghostese (the accuracy of which will be at 
once acknowledged) as “ brave human 
creature.” Cecilia soothes and reconciles 
them all; even the atheist with the bloody 
hand being staggered by the jilted cripple’s 
question—“ George, how do you explain 
the mystery of her existence ? ” ns if the 
mystery of bis own were not enough had he 
chosen to consider it. Did Lanoe Falconer 
ever hear a certain story about Moses and 
the Prophets? The simple critical fact is 
that Cecilia de Noel is in essence a Christmas 
story of the class of the late Mrs. Ewing’s 
charming stories, padded out, watered 
down, adapted to the current fads and cants 
of “ grown-ups,” and in our humble judg¬ 
ment spoilt, for all the excellence of its 
intentions and all the touches (there are a 
few') of faculty. For which expression of 
opinion any one may send us to Coventry 
or Ashkelon if he pleases; we have kept 
the bird in our bosom. 

Mr. Norris is a very clever man ; but Mr. 
Chaim's Sons is a very disappointing book. 
It begins rather well, after tho manner which 
infuriates American critics, by a garden 
party in a cathedral close. And though 
the image and superscription of the charac¬ 
ters—Violet Staunton, a would-be worldly 
but really warm-hearted little coquette ; Ida 
Pemberton, victims du devoir, tall, pale, 
haughty; John Chaine, good-natured oaf ; 
Wilfrid Chaine, brother of John and villain 
of the piece; Hubert Chaine, brother of both 
and lover of Violet; Jessie Viccars, encum¬ 
brance to Wilfrid, Sc.—is rather worn and 
well-known, so also is the image and super¬ 
scription of sovereigns, whereof a man shall 
hardly have too many. It is in the use of 
his money, the spending of his sovereigns, 
that Mr. Norris is faulty. That the plot is 
a mixture of the extremely obvious and the 
excessively sensational; that the circum¬ 
stances in which John Chaine, when suspected 
of murder, disappears and reappears are 
anything but convincing; and that the acci¬ 
dent at the end which plays the part of 
rather ferocious dens ex machimi by removing 
the superfluous brother and the wickod 
brother straight off, is, let us say, con¬ 
venient to excess, are things which do 
not trouble us very much. All this might 
be so, and the book yet be first-rate. If 
Mr. Chaine'8 Sons is not first-rate, we can only 
explain it by reference to the immortal 
story of the Oxford cook who could give no 
explanation of the superiority of his fondues 
but: “ You see, sir, I takes the cheese, and 
so on [exactly what everybody else took], 
and then I fondoos ’em.” Mr. Norris does 
not succeed on this occasion in “ fondooing 
’em.” He seems to be as much embarrassed 
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with the person of his good clumsy hero 
John as that hero is with his own, till the 
kindly ferocity of the dens ex machimi relieves 
him and Mr. Norris and the reader of it; 
and he has repeated a common and curious 
mistake of many latterday English novelists 
in respect to Ida Pemberton. Having 
married John Chaine without any affection 
for him, under no particular compulsion, 
and (though she had been earlier deceived) 
with her eyes wide open at the last moment, 
she loses the right to interest us in her 
affection for her other lover. We say: 
“ No, madam, you can’t eat the cake of 
soiling yourself to No. 1 and have the cake 
of romantic and virtuous love for some 
No. 2. Don’t, as one of the greatest char¬ 
acters of Mr. Norris’s master says, adopt 
French institutions u demi. As you have 
married improperly, love improperly, or, if 
you want to be proper, be propor all 
round.” 

It is possible that Miss Croker is not so 
clever as Mr. Norris; but her book is much 
more interesting and. much better hit off 
than his. The third volume is, we think, 
inferior to the other two; not that the 
incident on which it is based, and which 
gives the novel its title, is impossible, 
though it is bold, but that the author, by 
the samo fault again, draws upon our sym¬ 
pathies without due authority. It is a good 
problem, no doubt. What ought a man of 
honour to do when he has sent a proposal 
to one young woman, and the mot] tor of 
another, a wicked mother she, tampers with 
it so that her own daughter receives it, 
accepts it, and goes out to be married in 
India ? Goorgo Holroyd seems to have 
thought, and a good many people will 
doubtless agree with him, that the damsel 
thus flung at him being personally guiltless, 
he could do nothing but “ execute himself.” 
Well and good, though we do not think so. 
But, having done this, he had to make the 
best of his bargain, and the bargain, except 
that it had no brains and a violent temper 
(a not uncommon combination in woman) 
does not seem to have been a wholly bad 
one. So that, when tho wife comes to an evil 
end—after discovering, of course not to her 
pleasure, that it was the other person who 
was loved all the time—we are rather sorry 
for her, and not at all disposed to ring 
marriage bells for the other two. True, 
Miss Croker has too much good taste to ask 
us to do this explicitly, but we know it is 
in the chapter after “ the end.” However, 
put the tragedy part away, and Interference— 
that is to say, two whole volumes of it—is 
a capital book, full of “ go ” and life, and 
with the Irish scenes sketched in an easy, 
straightforward, unconventional, and yet 
precise fashion of character-drawing, which 
is really a far greater triumph of art than 
the laboured manner-pieces of the analyst 
school. Miss Croker’s people are live men 
and women, not lay figures put together out 
of books, with little improvements to suit 
the latest fashion. The naughty heroine— 
except that she is perfectly selfish, and easily 
loses her tomper, there is not much harm 
about her—Isabel Redmond or Holroyd, 
might walk into any room any day, and 
except in the character of her husband, no 
man need object to being in that apartment. 
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The good heroine, her cousin Betty, is not 
quite so lifelike—somehow the good heroines 
never are—but she is not bad; and most of 
the minor persons, especially the members 
of the Malone family are admirable. 

A bold young woman is Miss Beatrice 
Whitby to take once more the angelic, 
accomplished, and “ put-upon ” governess, 
to pit her against a haughty damsel for the 
heir’s hand, and to give it her triumphantly. 
To tell the honest truth, we did not think it 
could have been, except by positive genius, 
done well again. Here it is done very well, 
with a quite ingenious ghost story thrown 
in, with a good deal of smart dialogue and 
writing generally, and with no bad taste. 

“ What I here suggest,” says one of 
Mrs. Yere Campbell’s characters in her novel 
with an alarming and somewhat truncated 
title, “What I here suggest, is not for the 
rhilistino to jibe at as madness.” This 
might be written up over the whole book as 
an equivalent to: “Critics will be prose¬ 
cuted with the utmost rigour of the law ” ; 
and it would be rash indeed for any critic to 
disregard so plain a warning. Still, it can¬ 
not be actionable—even in that new division 
of the High Court of Justice, which some 
good friends of ours, are anxious to set 
up—to observe that there is a good deal in 
Of This l)eatli at which the wicked Philistine 
may jibe, and a good deal more of which 
the honest Philistine will frankly confess 
that he does not know what the deuce it is 
all about. Perhaps this last is as well. 
But there are many things of interest here, 
including a great deal of tho finest style and 
imagery. A hydra with its finger on its 
lip, for instance; how novel, how startling, 
and. we must add how exceedingly difficult! 
Boside it a dawn which “ rises like a hag 
propped on a skinny elbow,” and does other 
divers and disgusting things, though more 
ostensibly elaborate, is less thoroughly satis¬ 
factory. But these good things and others 
like them in Of This Death should bo left 
uncompared. “ Can one ever reconcile a 
parallel?” says Phyllis Eden, whose remark¬ 
able history is here told. We don’t know : 
we never tried; but the attempt might be 
expiatory after speaking disrespectfully of 
the equator. 

Tim, which has been rather unwisely 
advertised as by “a new writer,” a title 
which has deplorable associations, contains 
some very fresh, pleasant, and, we believe on 
good authority, accurate sketches of Eton 
life, together with a picture of the devotion 
of a small boy to a friend and hero. These 
two thomes are both embroidered on a 
canvas of Paul Dombey. The book is well 
written, and shows a certain subtloty of 
handling ; but whether it will prove interest¬ 
ing or not must be very much a matter of 
individual taste. We do not feel enthusias¬ 
tic about it ourselves; but we should find 
no great fault with anyone who did so feel. 

Mr. Alan Muir’s effort is distinguished by 
an effort at an almost extinct quality- 
archness. It is also distinguished by 
ignorance on the part of the writer that a 
lady whose godfathers and godmothers called 
hor Barbara, and who has married Mr. 
Temple, does not call herself “ Mrs. Barbara 
Temple,” and by ignorance on the part of 
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tlie illustrator that the costumes of 1888 
were different from those of 1891, or rather 
1889 or thereabouts. 

GeOEOE S.YINTSBUKY. 


RECENT THEOLOGY. 

The Liyht of the World, and other Sermons. 
By Phillips Brooks. (Macmillans.) The 
reviewer, who usually judges of volumes of 
sermons by samples taken at random out of 
tlie sack, is troubled by such a preacher as Mr. 
Phillips Brooks. Each sermon seems weightier 
and mellower and stronger than the last. 
There is a refreshing absence on tho one hand 
of poverty of thought, and on the other of 
rhetorical exuberance. Mr. Brooks has such a 
mastery of his themes that he can afford to 
practice restraint, and avoid the mistake of 
riding his ideas to death. What he wishes to 
say is said weightily and well, with conviction 
and yet with grace; and there he stops. 
Intensity of fervour, gracefulness of phrase, 
aptness of metaphor, eloquent appeal, all these 
wo admire in his sermons; but behind these 
literary excellences, and giving them the matter 
they work in, is a practical acquaintance with 
the weakness and strength of men’s souls not 
acquired in the study and not often possessed 
by popular preachers. Mr. Brooks has the 
knowledge of life and the insight into moods 
and motives of a great dramatist, and this is 
the source of the impression his sermons pro¬ 
duce. We read first of all in the volume 
sermon viii., on “tho Silence of Christ,” and 
have found it on the whole the most striking 
and beautiful among the sermons, all of which 
are impressive. 

The. History of the Christian Church to 
A.D.3H7. By F. J. Foakes-Jackson. (Cam¬ 
bridge : Hall.) It is not probable that 
anything more serviceable than this History 
will bo produced for some years. In the 
face of the “ chronological tables, index, 
questions for oxamintion,” &c., it cannot bo 
denied that the book approximates to a glorified 
cram-book; but it is a scholarly, intelligent, 
enlightened cram-book, and has been a labour 
not only of learning and pains, but also of 
love. The chapters which strike us as the best 
are vi. on “ the Apostolic Fathers,” and ix. on 
‘ ‘ Christian Thought in the Second and Third 
Centuries' ’; and generally the narrative portions 
of the book are weaker than the critical, because 
the bewildering mass of facts here thrown to¬ 
gether cannot be made interesting. It is 
impossible to do real justice to tho career of 
Athanasius in twenty short pages: the stage is 
not large enough for the drama enacted ; but 
Mr. Foakes-Jackson’s plan does not permit the 
omission of any important facts. A pleasant 
characteristic of the volume is its candour and 
gentleness of spirit. There is no gloating over 
the sudden death of Arius, or condoning of the 
murder of Hypatia. A great effort is made 
to include in the volume the most recent 
discoveries and results on all points of import¬ 
ance. The book may be said to follow, on tho 
whole, tho views of Bishops Lightfoot and 
Westcott. 

Saint Chrysostom and St. Avyostine. By 
Philip Schafli’. (Nisbet.) Dr. Scliaff has con¬ 
sented to open with these Lives a series of 
“ Studies in Christian Biography.” His preface 
contains a short passage explanatory of the 
reasons of the dedication of the book to the 
memory of Bishop Lightfoot, “ the greatest 
patristic scholar of England,” which English¬ 
men will read with interest and gratitude. 
Dr. Schaff has given the writers who are to 
follow him excellent examples of the way their 
work should be done. Both biographies are 
obviously the work of one who has an intimate 


acquaintance at first hand with the voluminous 
writings he describes. They are solid pieces of 
work, which will attract every earnest student 
by their fulness of information and firm grasp 
of complicated controversies. The Life of 
Augustine is naturally the longer of the two, 
and has had more labour spent upon it 
than the sketch of Chrysostom ; but the Chry¬ 
sostom is .written forcibly and picturesquely, 
and admirably arranged. The series, if it 
maintains the high standard of this volume, 
will be valued by all students of Church 
History. 

The Literature of the Second Century. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) The authoi-s of theso “ short 
studies in Christian evidences ” are F. It. 
Wynne, J. H. Bernard, and S. Hemphill. Each 
writer contributes two lectures : Canon Wynne 
on the evidence to Christianity supplied by the 
literature of the sub-apostolic age, and on the 
gradual growth of the New Testament Canon; 
Mr. Bernard on the apocryphal gospels, and on 
the miraculous in early Christian literature; and 
Mr. Hemphill on Tatian’s Harmony, and on 
“ early vestiges of the fourfold Gospel.” Mr. 
Bernard’s lectures are the most interesting of 
the scries, which is of very unusual merit. The 
preface explains that tho writers pretend to no 
originality-; but they are masters at first hand 
of their subject, and write with a candour and 
carefulness not often found in lectures meant 
to be popular. Mr. Hemphill’s clear and read¬ 
able paper on “the long-lost Harmony” of 
Tatian tells its story well, although it perhaps 
makes too much noise about rather a small 
matter. One sentence which speaks of “ a 
trashy book called Supernatural Iteliyion, which 
was quite the rage among English sceptics 
gome years ago,” stands alone in its want of 
courtesy-, and should be altered. Such 
language harms no one but tho user of it. 

Fathers of the Eru/lish Church. Second Series. 
By Francos Phillips. (Bemrose.) It is only 
necessary to note that this second series of 
“ short sketches for young readers ” is “ based 
on the same lines ” as the first, and has the 
same excellences. The “ spirit of loy-alty to 
tho doctrines and principles of the English 
Church” is sometimes too “entire.” To say 
that the Long Parliament “ rendered its name 
for ever disgraced in history by the murder of 
King and Primate ” is certainly to have the 
courage of one’s opinions; but such language 
must suggest that loyalty to the English Church 
involves disloyalty to the English nation. 
It is not ensy to estimate how much the 
Established Church suffers from words which 
in most Englishmen’s oari are merely treason¬ 
able. But Laud’s life presents peculiar diffi¬ 
culties; on the whole, tho sketches are fairly 
and discreetly written, and evince a very 
uncommon gift of telling a story simply but 
vividly. The series contains four Lives—St. 
Richard Bishop of Chichester, William of 
Wykeham, Archbishop Matthew Parkor, Arch¬ 
bishop Laud. 

“ Cambridge Biiii.e for Schools.” — The 
Epistles to the Thessalonians. Edited by G. G. 
Findlay (Cambridge: University Press.) Mr. 
Findlay maintains the high level of the series 
to which he has become a contributor. Some 
parts of his introduction to the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians could scarcely be bettered. The 
account of Thessalonics, the description of the 
style and character of the Epistles, and the 
analysis of them are excellent in stylo and 
scholarly care. The notes are possibly- too 
voluminous; but there is so much matter in 
them, and the matter is arranged and handled 
so ably, that we are ready to forgive their 
fulness. The parts of the Introduction which 
give some account of the views of critics who 
reject the Pauline authorship of the Epistles 
are naturally the least satisfactory. A few names 


are given ; but it can scarcely be pretended that 
a serious effort is made to explain the reasons 
why Pfleiderer rejects the Second Epistle, 
and unless some such effort is made, it is doubt¬ 
ful whether anything should be said on the 
matter. The elaborate Appendix on the Man 
of Lawlessness (2 Thess. ii. 1-12) contains a 
sketch of the history of the various ideas which 
have been held about Antichrist since the early 
days of Christianity. The interest and ability 
of this sketch are as conspicuous as its 
learning, but we regret that Mr. Findlay should 
insist upon the Positive Philosophy as in any 
true sense a manifestation of Antichrist. 
Bishop Westcott has stated that he found in the 
Politiipie Positive. “ a powerful expression of 
many salient features of that which I had long 
held to be the true social embodiment of the 
Gospel.” We cannot but think Mr. Findlay’s 
judgment of Comte ethically shallow, and his 
statement of it a blot upon his very able 
volume. His commentary- is a valuable addi¬ 
tion to what has been written on the letters to 
the Thessalonian Church. 

The Arts of the Apostles. By A. J. C. Allen. 
(Nisbet.) These “notes and explanations” of 
the Acts are published without the text, and 
constitute one of “ Nisbet’s Scripture Hand¬ 
books.” The handbooks are “ prepared for 
the Oxford and Cambridge local examinations, 
and for school and family use.” The best part 
of the volume is the Introduction, on the 
geography and history and on the Book of the 
Acts. Tliis is tersely written, and condenses 
very ably a large mass of facts. Tho notes 
strike us as too scrappy-. To say of the speak¬ 
ing with other tongues of the day of Pentecost 
that it was “quite different” from the speaking 
with tongues of 1 Cor. xiv. is unsatisfactory-. 
As soon us tho student comes upon a frank 
discussion of the subject, ho will look upon 
Mr. Allen’s note as dishonest. And why should 
the note on tho communism of Acts iv. 82-37 
be so unappreciative ? It is an instance of a 
type of comment only too frequent, comment 
which strives to make of none effect the 
obvious teaching of the text. The note on 
the Stoics and Epicureans offends in the same 
manner. “ It will be seen at once how far the 
teaching of both these schools was opposed to 
Christianity-.” It would be more profitable to 
see how far the teaching was in accord with 
Christianity! 

Stories from the Bible. By the Rev. A. J. 
Church. (Macmillans.) Mr. Church's attempt 
“ to re-tell some of the chief stories of the Old 
Testament ” will be read with interest. It is 
very- difficult to criticise it fairly. It is impos¬ 
sible to alter or to paraphrase the story, for 
instance, of David, as told in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, without weakening the force and fresh¬ 
ness of it. Genius is required to produce 
anything which shall for a moment rival the 
story as already told, and yet bo different from 
it. Mr. Church has judgment and skill, and 
cannot be said to have genius, simply 
because his plan allows no scope for it. We 
cannot imagine anyone with his Bible 
beside him reading Mr. Church by prefer¬ 
ence ; but teachers may find much to help 
them in Mr. Church’s method and treatment, 
and will doubtless welcoino his volume. The 
notes are very useful, and the stories themselves 
continually elucidate the Old Testament narra¬ 
tive. We are not aware that anyone has per¬ 
formed Mr. Church’s task with at all the same 
skill, and are glad he proposes to continue the 
work. Although it in no way supersedes the 
chapters of tho Old Testament, it is calculated 
to advance intelligent study of them, and help 
all earnest students. The book contains numer¬ 
ous illustrations “ after Julius Schnorr.” 

God's Champion, Man’s Example. By- H. A. 
Birks. (Religion^ Tract Society.) Mr. Birks’s 
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“ study of the conflict of our Divine Deliverer ’’ 
is a series of short papers, devotional in tone, 
on the Temptations. They are somewhat pre¬ 
tentiously divided into five books, which are 
essentially popular in character—intended for 
the ordinary reader and not for the student. 
The numerous quotations from all sorts of 
writers detract, of course, from the originality 


Messrs. Methuen will shortly add to their 
series of “ Social Questions of To-Day,” which 
is under the general editorship of Mr. H. do B. 
Gibbins, two volumes of exceptional interest. 
One will deal with ll'emra's IIhr/.- in various 
professional and industrial departments, and 
will bo the joint production of Lady Dilke, 
Miss May Abraham, and Miss Amy Bulley. 


of the volume, but they are chosen with care I The other will discuss the question of Destitute 


and judgment, and never degenerate into a 
mere list. The clearness and liveliness of 
Mr. Birks’s style are exceptional, and 
will find him many readers. His hook is 
not quite exhaustive. We should have liked 
him to have dwelt at greater length on 
the words “if Thou be the Son of God,” 
and to have connected them more definitely 
with the recent baptism. Satan's and Christ's 
conception of sonsliip should be carefully con¬ 
trasted. But, on the whole, we cannot complain 
that the author’s exposition is meagre. Why 
is the view of the author of Ene llomo —that 
Christ in the third Temptation was asked “to 
employ force in the establishment of his 
Messianic kingdom’’—described as “an astute 
evasion rather than a clear elucidation of the 
Gospel history” '< The word “astute” is ill- 
mannered and should he struck out. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


We understand that Mr. T. P. Kirby, the 
bursar of Winchester College—who published 
some three years ago a list of Winchester 
Scholars —is now preparing for the press a 
collection of documents from the college 
archives of more general interest, illustrating 
the internal life of the school from early times 
down to the last century. The volume will be 
published in time for the celebration of the 
five hundredth anniversary of the foundation, 
which occurs next year. 

We hear that a collector, who prefers to 
remain anonymous, has nearly finished a 
bibliography of the works of Matthew Arnold, 
both prose and verse. It will form a little 
volume of about fifty pages, and will be issued 
from the Dryden Press, Long Acre, before the 
end of the year. 

It is proposed to issue an edition of the 
poems and minor writings of the late Patrick 
Proctor Alexander, with a memoir by the Rev. 
Dr. W. W. Tulloch. Those having in their 
possession any letters or writings of Mr. Alex¬ 
ander will perhaps be good enough to com¬ 
municate with Dr. Tulloch, editor of the Seals 
Magazine, Glasgow. 

The English edition of M. Bonvalot’s Travels 
in Tibet is now in a forward state of prepara¬ 
tion, and will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Cassell A Co. in one large volume of about .iOO 
pages. In the course of their journey from the 
frontier of Siberia to the coast of Tonquin, 
M. Bonvalot and Prince Henry of Orleans 
passed through regions which no European had 
previously traversed ; and the work about to be 
issued will contain a full record of the severe 
privations and sufferings they endured during 
their eventful travels. The book will be fur¬ 
nished with about 100 illustrations, made prin¬ 
cipally from photographs taken by Prince 
Henry, and a large route map in colours. 


Messrs. William Blackwood & Rons will 
publish immediately Two Happy Years hi Cet/lon, 
by Miss C. F. Gordon Cumming, in two 
volumes, with fifteen full-page illustrations and 
a mail. 

Messrs. Chatman A- Hall announce a 
second series of essays by Mr. W. L. Courtney, 
formerly of New College, Oxford, to be entitled 
I'arerga : Stray Studies in Literature, 


Immigration, and will be contributed by Mr. 
W. H. Wilkins, the secretary of the society for 
preventing the immigration of destitute aliens. 

Messrs. Cassell A Co. will publish in a 
few days a new and revised edition of The Law 
of Musical and Dramatic Copyright , by Messrs. 
Edward Cutler, Thomas Eustace Smith, and 
Frederick E. Weatherley. The cases of Moul 
r. Griinings, Fishbum r. Hollingshead, and 
other recent decisions on the retrospective 
operation of the Berne Convention are dis¬ 
cussed ; and there is also given the text of the 
American Statute of lstll, an explanation of 
the questions arising upon it, and a general 
view of the United States law bearing on the 
subject. 

Messrs. Simtkjn, Marshall, A Co. will 
issue in a few days A Month in a Dandi , by 
Miss Christina R. Bremner, being a record of a 
holiday spent in India away from the beaten 
route of visitors. 

Messrs. Frederick Warne A Co. will 
shortly publish a new book by Mr. Silas K. 
Hocking, entitled Ear Light aral I.ihirtg. 

Messrs. Dean A Sox announce a new work 
on I’igrons : their I 'anil its awl Manage miat, by 
Mr. Edward Brown. It will contain numerous 
illustrations by Mr. Ludlow. 

Messrs. Cassell A Co. will shortly publish 
a work entitled The Modem Odyssey; or, 
Ulysses Up to Date, describing adventures, ex¬ 
periences, and impressions during recent wan 
dcrings in many lands. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin will publish immediately 
popular editions of Oar Fields and ('Hies, by 
Mr. Scrivener C. Scrivener; and Greek Art, by 
Miss Jane E. Harrison. 

A new edition of Mr. Worsley-Benison’s 
Nature’s Fairyland is announced for immediate 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Prof. Pelham has been elected a vice-presi¬ 
dent, and Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice and the 
Hon. G. C. Brodrick have been elected members 
of the council, of the Royal Historical Society. 

The Authors’ Society invite subscriptions, 
limited to one guinea, for the purchase of a 
piece of plate for presentation to Mr. Robert 
Underwood Johnson, of New York, in recogni¬ 
tion of the part played by him in the successful 
agitation for the International Copyright Act. 

The next monthly meeting of the Library 
Association will be held at 20, Hanover-square, 
on Monday, November 9, at 8.110 p.m., when 
the following papers will he read :—“ A Card- 
Charging System for Lending Libraries,” by 
Mr. J. H. Quinn, of the Chelsea Public Library ; 
and “ The Municipal Libraries of Paris,” by 
Mr. E. M. Borrajo, of the Guildhall Library. 

Messrs. Sotheby will sell on Thursday and 
Friday of next week the library of Mr. 
Leonard Shuter, late of Bexley, Kent, which 
contains a good number of handsomely illus¬ 
trated modern books. 

Mr. Dana Estes writes of the Boston 
Browning Society; 

“ Our membership is now larger than ever before, 
and I really think the interest is greater : and the 
same appears to be true of the Philadelphia Society. 

I have reason to believe that there is vitality enough 
in our society to last many years, as we are con¬ 
stantly getting accession from the ranks of people 
who have become interested in Browning and feel 


that the society will help them to a greater kn:v. 
ledge and better appreciation of the poet.” I 

Toitchino Mr. Lang’s graceful tribute in ti- 
November number of Longman's to the kt* 
Edward Cracroft Lefrov, and his reference t 
Mr. W. A. Gill’s obituary (Academy - , Octeb-r 
•'!), it may, perhaps, be of interest to mentis 
that the unsigned review in the Academy c: 
Echoes from Theocritus awl other Si/inirts pub¬ 
lished six years ago was written by Mr. Had 
Caine. We have reason to know that the p.i.et 
was much cheered and helped by Mr. Caine 1 
notice. 


FORTHCOMING MA GA/.INES. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy haswritten for the Nati ,■ 
Ohserrer a story entitled, “ Saturday Nigh; 
in Arcadv,” which will appear in a literary 
supplement to the issue of that journal fur 
November 14. 

The opening chapter of Mr. W. D. Howell-'? 
new serial story, “ John Northwick, Defaulter,' 1 
will appear in this week's 11 it and U’isi/o,,.. 

Messrs. Bkmrose A Sons are about to 
issue a new Church magazine, entitled Ti- 
Erain/elist Monthly. Its aim will be to speak 
out on the vital questions of the day ; but it will 
bo written in a popular style intended to gain 
the ear of the people, and wall be illustrated. 
The editor is the Rev. Alfred Whymper, who 
now edits the Church Kranyelist. 

TriE Religions !!’view of Jierieirs will lie in 
future conducted from a Church of England 
standpoint. Among the articles appearing in 
the forthcoming number (Nov. 1,5) will he 
one on “ Edmund Burke and tho Oxford 
Movement,” by the Rev. Dr. Carr ; “ A 

Short History of the Society for Pro¬ 
moting Christian Knowlege,” with portrait 
of tho editorial secretary'; a character sketch of 
Prof. Blackie; “Isaiah xxxiv. and xxxv.,’’ la¬ 
the late Prof. Graetz; an interview with Prof. 
Sayce; “ Methods of Philanthropy,” by 

Prebendary Harry Jones; “Amusement,” by 
Archdeacon Sinclair; and “ The Church of 
England : its Growth and Work.” 

Mary- Albert will contribute a serial tale 
to the f.adhs ’ Treasury next year, entitled “ The 
Diamond Shoe Buckles.” 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Just three years ago Mr. C. Drury E. Fortnum 
presented to the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford 
a large part of his collection, which illustrates 
by superb examples the entire history of art, 
from early Greek times down to the Italian 
Renaissance. We now hear that he has offered 
the remainder of his collection to the univer¬ 
sity, subject to certain conditions ; and that he 
is further willing to build a gallery- for its 
reception, at his own expense. The site pro¬ 
posed is in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Tay-lorian Institution, but not facing tho 
street, where the university has recently 
acquired some property. Upon the collection 
it would be difficult to place a value ; but we 
understand that the sum of money which Mr. 
Fortnum offers to devote to the gallery is 
£ 10,000 

Mr. E. G. Browne, university lecturer in 
Persian at Cambridge, is engaged upon a 
catalogue of the Persian MSS. in the Uni¬ 
versity Library, for which purpose he has been 
specially authorised to borrow not more than 
five volumes at one time, without giving a 
bond. 

A committee has been formed at Cambridge 
to raise a fund for procuring a portrait of Prof. 
Michael Foster, to be presented either to the 
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University or to Trinity College, as the sub¬ 
scribers shall determine. 

Darwin’s family have presented to the 
University of Cambridge a east of the model 
executed by the lat? Sir J. E. Boehm for the 
fine seated statue in the central hall of the 
Natural History Museum. 

Tim University of Cambridge has conferred 
the honorary degree of M.A. upon Mr. David 
Sharp, curator in zoology. 

The Rev. Dr. A. J. Mason has been appointed 
by the special board of divinity at Cambridge 
to be lecturer in pastoral theology for next 
year. 

Mb. W. G. Markiieim will deliver a lecture 
at the Taylorian Institution. Oxford, on Tues¬ 
day next, November 10, upon “ Possible Points 
of Contact between Shakspere and Molicre,” 
with special reference to “ Tiinon ” and “Le 
Misanthrope.” 

Mr. W. R. Morfill, reader in Slavonic at 
Oxford, was to deliver a public lecture on 
November 6 upon “ National Life and Thought 
in Bohemia.” 

At the recent election of fellowships at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, the following were 
the subjects of the dissertations written by the 
successful candidates: Mr. W. M. Orr, “ The 
Contact Relations of CertainRysterasof Circles”; 
Mr. E. E. Sikes, Sir Charles Newton student 
at the British School of Athens, “The Nike of 
Archermos ”; and Mr. P. Horton Smith, 
“ The Composition and Action of Peptonised 
Milk.” 

Prof. W. M. Ramsay, of Aberdeen, has 
accepted an invitation to deliver a course of 
lectures next year at Mansfield College, Oxford, 
upon “ The Church and the Roman Empire.” 

Prof. G. H. Darwin has been re-elected 
president of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society for the ensuing session. 

At the meeting of the Cambridge Anti¬ 
quarian Society, to be held on Wednesday 
next, November 11, Mr. J. W. Clark will read 
a paper on “ Some Seventeenth Century Book¬ 
cases recently discovered at Clare College.” 

An elaborate report by Prof. Flower upon 
the collections in the University Museum at 
Oxford is printed at length in Nature for 
October 9. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the general 
council of the University of Edinburgh, held on 
October 80, Mr. Arthur J. Balfour was unani¬ 
mously elected chancellor, in the room of the 
late Lord President Inglis. He was proposed 
by Emeritus Professor Campbell Fraser. 

Sen or Ruardo Ramirez has been appointed 
professor of the Spanish language and litera¬ 
ture at King’s College, London. 


T/iANSL.A TION. 

HORACE, BOOK I. ODE 8. 
{Lydia, die per mimes.) 


By all the gods above, 

Say, Lydia, say, why hasten to destroy 
Young Sybaris, ill-fated boy. 

With love, disastrous love 


Why doth he shun 

The open plain r Why scoru in warlike course 
To curb with wolf-fanged bit his Gallic horse, 
Patient of dust and sun r 

in. 

Why, Lydia, doth he hate 
The athlete’s oil worse than the viper’s blood 
Why fear old Tiber’s yellow Hood, 

Love-sick, disconsolate'; 


iv. 

Why do those sinews strong 
No bruise of arms, no manly blackness bear, 
From whirling disc or ponderous spear 
Beyond the limit flung r 

v. 

Hides he ns Thetis’ son, 

Who woman-robed among the maiden train 
Shunned Lycian foes, but shunned in vain : 
lie died at Ilion. 

Stephen E. de Veue. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The October Livre has special attraction for 
Englishmen in an article by Mr. R. C. Christie 
upon one of the more respectable sides of the 
character of a very curious and very disreputable 
person the Chevalier D' Hon. Mr. Christie 
ranks almost first among English bibliophiles 
for sheer learning ; and nobody could be better 
qualified than he to give an account of the 
exercises of the polypragmatic Chevalier in 
Latin, in theology, and in literature generally. 
The paper is illustrated by a fine portrait 
(described as inedit, but surely we have seen it 
somewhere before) of the Chevalier in his 
woman’s garb, or at least headdress. Even with¬ 
out this the number is interesting, with a paper 
of gossip about the information existing as to the 
private life of the men of 1830, and another by 
M. Guusseron containing anecdotes of French 
publishing in the present century', together 
with a fresh batch of sometimes curious auto¬ 
graph letters. 

The principal contents of the Bidet in of the 
Real Academia de la Historia (July-September) 
are annotated texts and studies of the Fueros 
of Najera, and of Bribuega, by Padre F. Fita 
and C. Garran. The earliest text of Najera is 
dated 1070; but it implies older usages. The 
confirmations by subsequent kings are full of 
interest. The compensation for murder of a 
Jew is the same as that of a noble or a monk ; 
while for the killing of a Moor it is only that 
of an ass. The Bulls and other documents con¬ 
cerning the erection of a cathedral of Cartagena 
(S. A.) in 1.788, printed by Jimenez dela Llave, 
are valuable from the details given of the 
administration of the cathedral body, and of 
the limits of the several offices. The whole 
patronage and appointments remain in the hands 
of the crown. There are accounts of archaeo¬ 
logical discoveries by J. Yilanova in Jumilla 
(Valencia), and by Catalina Garcia in the caves 
of Perales do Tajuna (Madrid). Padre Fita 
also prints a series of documents throwing light 
on the biography of Fray Bernard Buyl, who 
was sent with Columbus on his second voyage, 
and of his companions. The strife between 
the civil and ecclesiastical powers began at once 
in the new world; the friars interdicting 
the admiral, and tho admiral cutting off the 
rations of the friars. 


ORITUARY. 

H.I.H. TRINf’F. LOUIS LUCIEN BONAPARTE. 


spirit, and in devotion to learning, he was a 
worthy son of the Prince de Canino. He was 
bom in 1813, at Thomgrove in Worcestershire, 
where his father was then living in a sort of 
honourable surveillance. His y'outh was spent 
for the most part at Musignano, in the States of 
the Church ; and his sympathies were always 
divided between England and Italy. He was 
elected a deputy for Corsica in ISIS, and for 
Paris in the following year. Though excluded 
from tho succession by' a decree of Napoleon 1., 
ho received the title of Imperial Highness from 
Napoleon III., and was also nominated to the 
senate ; but ho never took any active part ill 
French politics. 

His sole passion was for learning. At first 
he studied chemistry' and mineralogy', as his 
elder brother Charles studied natural history'. 
But he soon devoted himself to linguistics, and 
in particular to tho Basque language and the 
dialects of Western Europe. In these two 
departments he possessed an unrivalled library, 
not the least interesting portion of which was 
his own series of privately printed tracts, which 
numbered more than two hundred. Ills best 
known work is his elaborate treatise on the 
Basque Verb (1839), which had been preceded 
(1833) by' a linguistic map of the Basque pro¬ 
vinces, showing tho subdivisions of the several 
dialects. If his views upon the affinities of 
Basque have not met with universal accept¬ 
ance, his enterprise in placing the facts upon 
record deserves the warmest, gratitude of philo¬ 
logists. Like his friend. Dr. A. J. Ellis, he 
possessed a genius for distinguishing dialects : 
and, like him too, he spared no pains and no 
expense in making his researches available. 
In 18.77, he brought out a translation of St. 
Matthew's version of the Parable of the Sower 
in no less than seventy-two languages and 
dialects of Europe; and a few years later he 
was instrumental in getting printed the Song 
of Solomon in twenty-seven English dialects. 
Of his later researches, some were communicated 
to the Philological Society (of which he was 
vice-president), and some first appeared in the 
columns of tho Academy. The two last 
letters that we received from him illustrate 
the character of his interests. One had refer¬ 
ence to the erection of a memorial to Dolly 
Pentreath, said to be the last person who spoke 
Cornish ; the other recorded his grateful recog¬ 
nition of the hospitality he received in Southern 
Italy, while investigating the relics of Albanian 
and Greek speech still to lie found there. The 
results of this tour, undertaken with enthu¬ 
siasm at the age of seventy-six, are to be found 
in the last Part of the Tranmrtiems of the 
Philological Society (Kegan Paul & Co.), 
which was actually published after he had left 
England. This paper is a good example of the 
carefulness of his work, and of the unexpected 
nature of some of his discoveries. 

The University of Oxford conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of D.C.L. at the Com¬ 
memoration of 1854‘; and in 1SS8 Mr. Glad¬ 
stone gave him a pension of £2.70 on the Civil 
List, “ in consideration of his services to learn¬ 
ing and literature.” J. S. C. 


Tiif, news of the death of Prince L.-L. Bona¬ 
parte will not come as a surprise to those who 
know how seriously his health had been im¬ 
paired in recent years. He had suffered from 
more than one stroke of paralysis, but the actual 
cause of death was failure of the heart's action. 
Some throe weeks ago he left London on a visit 
to his niece, the Countess Bracei, at Fano, on 
the Adriatic coast; and there he died on the 
morning of Wednesday', November I. He thus 
survived his friend and fellow student, Dr, 
Alexander J. Ellis, by just twelve months. 

The last of the nephews of Napoleon, ho 
recalled the traits of his uncle In face, in figure, 
and in harshness of voice ; but in philosophical 


SHELLEYS < 'ENTENA RY. 

The year 1892 will be the centenary of the 
birth of Percy Bysshe Shelley. August I is 
the precise date. 

The Shelley Society, which was founded in 
1883, has reason to expect that the y'ear will 

* In recording this in his Alumni Omni/ uses, Mr. 
•Joseph Foster makes two bad blunders. He 
describes him as the son of a daughter of Joseph, 
King of Spain—whereas his mother was, we 
believe, the widow of a stockbroker : and goes on 
to make him a Cardinal, thus confusing him with 
his nephewyj.ho son of Charles. 
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be marked by two incidents important to 
the poet's admirers. (1) A Shelley Concordance 
will be published by the Clarendon Press of 
Oxford—a laborious and valuable work, pro¬ 
jected and carried out by the zeal and munifi¬ 
cence of a member of the society, Mr. F. S. 
Ellis; and (2) Lady Shelley, the widow of the 
poet’s son, will offer to the nation, or to some 
public body, a monument of Shelley in marble 
and bronze. 

The society wish to bear their part in com¬ 
memorating the centenary. With this object 
they propose to obtain a fresh performance of 
Shelley’s tragedy of “ The Cenci,” which wns, 
for the first and only time, acted at their 
instance in 1880 at the Grand Theatre in 
Islington. Lovers of the drama have not 
forgotten the pre-eminent excellence of the 
performance, on that occasion, of Miss Alma 
Murray and Mr. Herbert Yezin, not to speak of 
other actors. 

The Shelley Society are not at present in a 
position which would warrant their under¬ 
taking the entire cost or responsibility of a 
fresh performance of “The Cenci.” They 
therefore invite co-operation from other 
quarters. The performance must, of course, 
be a private one, and the audience will be con¬ 
fined to subscribers of a guinea each. For this 
guinea every subscriber will receive 
two tickets for the performance of “ The 
Cenci,” besides such publications (one or more) 
as the society may issue for 1892—probably at 
least a reprint of Hogg’s original articles on 
“ Shelley at Oxford.” No other liability will 
■attach to subscribers: but the society wish, as 
a fitting precaution, to obtain promises towards 
a guarantee fund, in case the subscriptions fall 
short of the moderate cost of the performance. 
The fund stands now at thirty guineas. 

A meeting of the Shelley Society will be held 
on Wednesday next, November 11, 1891, at 
University College, Gower-street, at 8 p.m., 
for the purpose of discussing these arrange¬ 
ments, or any other plan which may be sug¬ 
gested in relation to the centenary of Shelley. 
All persons interested in the matter, whether 
members of the society or not, are invited to 
attend. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Brnoist, Ch. Et quote algcriormp. Paris: Lcccne. 3 fr. 50 c. 
Far* y, L. de. La Broderie du XI‘‘ siccle jusqu’ ;i nos jours. 
Paris : Leroux. 100 fr. 

La no. P. de. La Cour de Napoleon III. Paris: Victor- 
Havard. 4 fr. 

Lenient, Oh. La poosie patriotique en France au moyen 
;ige. Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Lf.psing, J., u. A. Mai . Wand- u. Deokensohmuck e. 
riimischi n Hauees au* d*r Zeifc d. Augustus. Hrsg. vom 

k. deutechen arcbiiolog. Institut. Berlin : Reimer. 40 M. 
Lichtkniif.ld, A. Grillpamr-Studitn. Wien: Graeser. 

2 M. 

Roosks, Max. Compte rendu de la premiere session de la 
Conf t'rence du Livre. Pains : Cerde de la Librnirie. 10 fr. 
Simon, Jules et Gustave. La Femme du vingtu-me Siccle. 
Paris: Calmann Levy. 8 fr. 50 c. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Baciikr. W. Dio Agada dor paliistinonaischen Araoriier. 

l. Bd. Stmssburg: Triibner. 10 M. 

HISTORY, ETC. 

All a in, E. L’tEuvre scolaire de la Revolution 1789—1802. 
Paris : Firmin-Didot. 0 fr. 

Queer, C. Beitriiffe zur Goschichte der Tsraoliten in Wien. 
T. Der site jiidische Fritdhof im TX. Bezirke aus dem 
XVI. Jabrb. Wien: Gilhofer. lOM.SOPf. 

Kkkkii, A. Knrdinal Zaborella (Frnnciscus de Zabnrellis, 
(’aidinalis Florentinua) 13410—1417. Ein Beitrag zur 
Ge.‘•■cliielite d. grossen abenlund. Schismaa. 1. Thl. 
Miin*»ter: Theissing. 1 M. 

Leonis X. pontificis maximi repeat a, edd. J. et F. Hergon- 
ro ther. Fa sc. VII., VIII. Freituip-i.-Er.: Herder. 
10 M. SO Pf. 

Pa ioi., le Comte. Ties Guerres sous Louis XV. T. VII. 
Paris : Firmin-Didot. 12 fr. 

Wgvnau, K. Oesterreiohs Bezieliunfrfn zu Schweden u. 
D inemark, vornehmlich seine Politik bei der Vereiuigung 
Norwegena mit Schweden in den J. 1813 u. 1814. Leipzig: 
Freytn^. 3 M. 20 Pf. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Erdmann, B. Logik. 1. Bd. Logisehe Elementarlehre. 
Hulle : Niemcy> r. 10 M. 

Fikciiee, P., et D. P. (Kiilert. Expeditions seientifiquo* du 
Travailleur et du Tsilii-inan IjnSO :» 1.SS3. Brachiopodes. 
Paris : Masson. 20 fr. 

Jaeckel, A. J. Systomatisohe Uebersioht der V«",gel Bayerns. 
Hrsg. v. R. Blasius. Munelipn : Oldenbourg. 10 M. 

| Kkaf.pelin, K. Revision der Skorpione. I. Die Familie 
I der Androctonidne. Hamburg: Griife. 6 M. 

I Wasmasn, E. Die zusamincngesfetzttn Nester u. gemisebten 
Kolonien der Ameisen. Munster : Aschendoitf. 4 M. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Horati Flacvi, Q.. sermonum et opiatulftrnm libri. Mit 
Amnerkgn. v. L. Mueller. 1. Thl. Baliren. Leipzig: 
Freytag. 8 M. 

Johansson, K. F. Beitriige zur griechischen Sprachkunde. 
Upsala : Lundstrom. 0 M. 

, MARiKNi.on, e. alUranzti.siseht'K, aus e. Paiiser Handscbrift d. 
18. Jalirh. zum ei>ten Mai brsg. v. H. Andresen. Hulle : 
Niomeyer. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

Beh HFsitKRGRR, S. Die Entwicklung d. metonymiseben 
Gebrauchs v. Gotterimmen in der griechischen I’ocsie bi9 
zum Ende d. alexundrimschen Zeitalters. Karlsruhe: 
Biaun. 2 M. 10 Pf. 

Saga-Bihliothf.k, altnnrdische, hrsg. v. G. Cederschir.ld, 
H. Gering u. E. Mogk. 1. lilt. Halle: Niemeyer. 
1 M. GO Pf. 


COBRESPONDENCE. 

NOTES ON HEU0[N]l)AS. 

'I'rinity (College, Dublin : Oct. 25,1601. 

T. 17. [&7rc ppt~\ Ka\ pij k.t.A. 

I. [Oeal Tf pet]vat Ka\\oyi)v. 

1.41. oIkov irpbs ikKov. 

I. <>4. Kd\' ola irpa(eis tf 8 ' [iiriaTok^ AeVeil. 

I. 74-81. 

(TV 8 ' 0 UTlS p .€ pT ) 8 \ €F, T OlOV 

<ptpouaa x t *’P €l ’ hs pfprjvvlats 

irpfirci yvvai^i rats vtaus 6 l* ayyt AAc 
5e M7 l-pixn* Qdkiruv 

rby ol<Ppov • ov yop iyycka Tt? M av8ptv. 

ftAA’ ov\i todtcuf, <p<xa{ y rwv kAyuiv TyAAiy 
Sf?Tai. Opeicraa, T7ji/ pukatplS' ftcTpityov 
[xq* T [w*lpouf [r]pdt, [tJjr &[ipvcrc roy] aKp^roi/ 
Kai i-mari^atra Sbs TTjai'. 

xbcryntliiiivs is due to Mr. Nicholson. I take it 
to mean wine-glasses or cups, and #»(Aoin's to he 
a decanter of some sort. It is literally a shell-fish. 
Cf. cum bibitur concha. 

II. 3. rfu- viv}. head tV >aii\ Thales was a 
wealthy corn-merchant and owued a ship. if. 
v. 39. 

II. 4. tyu 3 fp[oi/]s afnovs. 

Ferhaps tjiv Si pvs aprovi : soil, rpuyep 11 while I 
am like a mouse nibbling at loaves,” ?>., livin'* 
from hand to mouth, a proverbial expression. 

II. 74, 80. head: 

if as ab piv laws MvprAXiis, obSiv Savbv, 

(ytp fit "Kvpwv • t« 17a Sobs fsctis’ ({(is, 

“ You love my Mjrtale, and no wonder: I love 
1 /imr wheat [Thales was a wealthy wheat merchant, 
see v. 19]: let us then make an exchange.” 
There can, T think, he no doubt ns to the reading. 

III. 23. Kenyon, f) t iau iar : v; “or am I to 
pay my life.” 

IV. 23. oiis^]. Read certainly afirri vocative. 

IV. 94, 93: 

srpSaSns' ij yelp tpo~itriv 
ptloov auoprrpiti by ups rplrifs polptfs. 

“Give more; otherwise, being short in your 
dues, yon will miss a third part of health.” Cf. 
ptiaywyuv. III. 81 will defend the elision or 
erasis. 

V. 1 and 13. Taarpup. 

1 think this should be printed with a small 
initial, ydarpaiv is “ fat-paunch,” a term of 
abuse, not a proper name. The man’s name wns 
really Uavus, v. 08: the meaning of which verse 
seems to be : “ Let Davos meet, with the retribu¬ 
tion of a mouse,” referring to the proverb «aia 
pubs u\t$pov : cf. “ confossiorem soricina nacuia” 
in the JUmhirhs of Plautus. 

V. 4. opippraa]. This does not. seem to give 
sense. I should like to know from Mr. Kenyon 
if the ductus is consistent with ipalp-qKa : “ I have 
taken Amphytaea for my wife.” 

A'. 18. p.fp is tin] tpicp tlx ( Tv . 

V. 39. fpa Tovroti] pa r fie, tovtops. 

V. 77. Read of< it* rvpinvov. “ No, by the 
(fuecu”; probably a traditional oath ill Cos, 
which may have come down from the days of 
Artemisia, Queen of Caria, 


V. 85. £j rtir’ aju[€]A[«]' r[r)i'fi] ioprlfv iofrrfis. 
This is one of Mr. Hicks’s brilliant emendations, 
the bracketed letters not being written or else 
illegible. 1 should like, however, to suggest that 
yappkia or yapvKtpv might be worked in. Perhaps 

S(tT( yuup\.' elr’ (uprip iuprps. 

The bride seems to me to be Amphytaea, not 
Cydilla. 

VI. 10. or or rt]. Read St’ (art soil. AaprpSs. 
“ When I have had the trouble of brighteuiug it 
myself.” Acknowledging the probability of Ellis's 
MAifirrpi, I yet think tliat the latter part of the 
verse may have run : 

lAijarpa Bus pou TausTj. 

“ Offera thanksgiving to Metro for appeasing me.” 
UsfoTpa might bo formed from Ibiauopai. Cf. 
'lAairr-ppiov. ‘lAppi. 

VI. ti8. pav <77 might be inserted in the gap. 

VII. 37. ipPAairat KArjaas or KAd£as. 

A. Palmer. 


CaBtle Howard, Yorkshire: Oct. 23, lSvl. 

I. 7, 8. I’crhaps the text should be thus assigned: 
Mrtriehe (to Threissa). adAei t!s iar. (aCall out 
who it is). 

Threissa (to Metriclie). TuXAtj, appia VvAAis. 
MHruht. arpi^ov re, &e. 

19, 20. Mr. Rutherford's punctuation makes this 
passage hard to translate. It reads more easily 
thus : 

(rtkkcuvf ravra rr/s vturtpy r vp?v 
■jrpbfffTip- aAA’ ou toCto pT] ai deppi'p 1 ]]. 

(= Mock away ! That is an advantage you young 
people have: but. this mocking will certainly not 
give you much excitement.) 

34, sc). Perhaps this rends best without any 
break at Sippitaav: 

oTai npbs 11apiv koB' Sippsjaay 
irdAai KpiBpvai KaAAovbv' Addoip auras 
Aiyova’ hKulriv, kc. 

(= Went once long ago to Paris to be judged in 
beauty. Slay i escape their vengeance it 1 say 
what a fine spirit you have to sit wanning your 
chair, ,Vc.) 

53. Probably should bo read: 

KivtuVj &Biicros t koI K vBifptifs aippiyd. 
<nppiyd-=s*Ki\phs tan. Hesychius. ( = He isnew 
to love and full of passion). K vBifpiij is evidently 
the form given in the MS. 

57. Possibly the clue to the right reading here is 
also given by Hesychius : 

'EirtKixpdSas O'its KapS'nfv dvp(TTpi,Oif. 

In Cos, which is probably the scene of this poem, 
Zeus, who is liero taken as a type of passion, wns 
called Kpikichradas (-with his heart frenzied like 
Zeus). 

87. An alternative to Mr. Rutherford’s 

ov TrnrpdaK€t Tir 

is 

ou irtKUKas <rv, 

II. 73. The line contains local colouring to 
which we have no due : 

SiiTKtp <piAi'0pis tv Hduip hot i B peyxos, 

was possibly the original, though who Breuchos 
was must remain a secret. 

III. 19. A proper name seems to have dropped 
out of the fourth foot. Perhaps 'HpdicAas, sug¬ 
gested by the context ou gambling : 

at SdpKaSes 81, tat ‘Hpicj/iAas tc Kat v A sroXAuv. 


49. ISovras certainly makes the best sense. The 
neighbours, know ing from whom they can claim 
compensation, do not trouble to stop Cottalos at 
his pranks. 

04. Perhaps am pa fibs Ssanrinp olfia ( — yes, ns 
steadfastly as 1 know how to). Or Cottalus may 
as yet be impudent and say fit rpauAbv iis rpdyp’ 
iClaBa ( — counters! yes, you know jhow jolly they 
are). rpavAdv — IJSv, Hesychius. 

00, 07, 08 . The remarkable alliteration on « is 
to be noticed, as a sign of Lampriscus's rising 


anger. 

09. * 187 frets (biuderers) is better than wrfi t/ras 
(Rutherford). 
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7fi. The meaning, perhaps, is: mice can get 
into iron as little as this whip make any impression 
upon you. 

DO. Very possibly we should read 
■nap rb 5 tpfxa Stpdipra. 

= with all his hide well tanned. This suits the 
merciless disposition of the mother. 

IV. 68. If the reading is * 

ovKi £ut)v doKovaiv Tiptop raprts, 

-we might compare Keats’s 44 Ode on a Grecian 
I rn,” stanza iv. 

D2. The gap should almost certainly be filled up 
thus : Kal irairra Stuff op. tt aiffa — kAukoupv ta (Hat 
cakes), Hesychius. 

V. 08. The text looks like a corruption of an 
original 

uutoi KarafxvffBus wore AaiSaAov rlfiy. 

(--thus scratched, as a tribute of honour to 
Daedalus). 

VI. 5‘J. ((Tki5t€ds) <paAaKp6s f fxnocSs far’* 

One is forcibly reminded of Plato’s 

XaAiCfus (paAaKpbs Kal fffUKp6s. (A’'/>. 100.) 

VII. 00. Perhaps there is here a play on words, 
•yaAai containing an allusion to the name of the 
cobbler. KipSw also means weasel. 

S. E. Win bolt. 


Cambridge: Oct. 24,1691. 

Herondas. 

I. 71. Ttjs /ufTplyt. 

80. tha vkox^op (inrox*iv is the technical word 
opposed to tnix*!*', which is here re¬ 
placed by iiriffrd^affa). 

II. G. tI 'yKaAico ; Kaurbp yap Khava at. 

18. irvpovs Si irrppdi {k T vpov t rl rev Syaep 

fX(T(8u'K( ; Swperip 7 ’ &p' (or yap) out)' ovtos 

TTUpOUS 

StStcff' ahridfip, ofir 1 £yu> iraA ip KttPTjP. 

III. 03. fa’ hv (“it would be quite as easy for 

\ I. 07. Coritto. irytaipe Mijrpot. P-aryp 

fillip Si, (pup yap ^aTi. 

VII. 23. 4(ijprt(t)rai. 

35. &7rb KtpStuv ylpoiro. 

38. radha ttjs Tf'xi'ijl tyutW 

{X°offtP &AAot, avrbs Si SetAairjp oi(up, 

SicPpop t« vopfcvp pvKTa xVH*pyv OaAira:, 
ovS' ton ffirop &\P l * *<r**py* Kanrttp. 

48. rd* Koxdpas OAltioprts (r). 

52. (or ’ &p ffaepfeut TTdffOijrf /d; AcyttP. 

GO. rolro Ajjs yap, oti a€ ftySlwP *p{u<iat 
{itx «W. 
llypereides. 

1. 23. fioyip (To) ouk eyeX.v vnb too Uppou ripaadai 
ouStV. Sia ti; (“why do I say this r ”) 
ori, «i itpportii' iipus. 

39. tjSr, Kal. 

10 O. ToWrjs drci’ai. 

F. D. 


Trinity College, Oxford : Oct. 30. 1591. 

IV ■ 30. rhv BordA77T yap rouroo ni)X 3po~s, Kvveol, 

Uko/s fi.fi ., arSpiavTa rljj plv ttiw. 

None of the suggested emendations of the second 
line seem to give a good sense, or to correspond 
with the tive letters indicated as missing. As 8 
and S do not seem very different when roughly 
written in the MS. (/•.;/., pi. i., col. i., 11. 11 and 
IS), I should like to substitute a S for the second 
8, and read Hawfp 8ah.(ovfr —“ the statue seems 
almost to be walking.” 

F. W. Hall. 


“ TALLY1IO ! ” 

Paris: Oct. 10,1591. 

The quotation from Sir Walter Scott, which 
Mr. Paget Toynbee supplies (and which I only 
saw to-day) was, I now lind, used (and misused) 
by Littre under Taiaut, as follow’s :— 

“ W. Scott, Warerley, Append, to a general preface, 
ii. dit.: aloud tainut, et en note: failliert-fiora, et 
en phrase moderne : tally-ho ! ” 

“ Estce que taiaut," added Little, “ viendrait 
de tail hr ? ”—thus throwing up the sponge in 
the first round; for “ taiiliera-hors ” (apart 


from somo possible lost context) is mere 
gibberish, with all duo worship to the Wizard 
of the North, and to Littre also. 

However, we may scoro up their joint ad¬ 
mission that tally-ho seemed to come from 
tayaut. 

Hunting the word somewhat further, I find 
that Mouehet, who made a considerable collec¬ 
tion of books on hunting written before 1100, 
considered “ lo Hit de la Chace don Cerf ” the 
earliest in that kind in the vulgar tongue ; so 
that we have the oldest authority making for 
talai. Next to that (said Mouehet) came “ le 
Livre du Roy Modus ” (about 1322 to 1327). 
In Hardouin’s “ Trcsor de Vi'nerie (1891), I 
now find (lino P21o) a curious form : 

Et leur doit dire fort et liaut: 

Ta ha, thialaut, thialaut. 

and again (line 1-lSj): 

Et doit crier tout ii estau : 

11a ha ha thialaii thialau. 

I cannot answer for the correctness of these, 
taken from a faulty first publication (at Metz, 
1830); and, in fact, “ crier ” is my correction 
from the creer of that edition. 

Pairault does not give these; but from 
Gaston do Foix (called Phoebus) bo does print 
“ «i / sa ! fa/imi ! tiilnin !" which is our earlier 
tali (>, and (as may be conjectured) our la also, 
but disfigured into sa, just as Jubinal mauled 
it into ra in “ la Cliace don Cerf.” 

From C. L. Gauchet, Pairault cites a form of 
cry : tin an, which may be a misprint; from Du 
Fouilloux he gives ti/a hilhual (which reminds 
of our view-liolloa); and finally he records 
from Lo Verrier do la Conterie the form taiaut. 

All this was unknown to Littre, who went 
no farther back than Molicrc's “ Les Facheux ” 
(Kl(il) for his taiaut. 

To sum up, there seems to be nothing here 
that discredits my conjecture that the lahn of 
the earliest known piece of sporting literature 
in the vulgar French tongue was the direct 
ancestor, some seven centuries ago, of tayaut 
and of tally ho. 

John O'Neill. 


Thursday, Nov. 12, 8 p.m. Itoyal Academy: Demonstration, 
"The l,ower Extremity,” I., by Trot. W. Anderson. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “The Classification of 
Binodal Quartic Curves," bv W. H. M. Jefiery; 
“ Selective and Metallic Reflection.” by Mr. A- li. 
Basset; " A Class of Automorphic Functions,” by Trof. 
W. Burnside : “ The Contacts ol Systems of Circles,” by 
Mr. A. Larmor; “A Certain Identity.” by Prof. O. Ii. 
Mathews ; “ E'indin^ the G Points of a given Circle with 
respect to a given Triangle of Reference,” by Mr. J, 
Gnlliths. 

8p.m. Electrical Engineers: “The Standard Volt 
and Ampere Meter used at the Ferry Works, Thames 
Ihtton,” by tapt. H. It. Bankfy and Mr. P. Y. 
Anderson. 

Fkid \v, Nov. 13, 7.30 p.m. Ruskin Society: "The Poems 
of Mr. Ruskin,” by Mr. W. Marwick. 

7.30 p i", civil Eoginoera : students’Meeting, “The 
Works on the Barking and Pitsea Extension ibiiiwav.” 
by Mr. II. E. Stilgoe ; “Raii-I’ile Bridges in Ceylon,” by 
Mr. H. Buekr.all. 

Span. New Shakspere: “ Measure for Measure,” by 
Mr. W. Fuel. 

S.vnuow, Nov. 14. 3.45 p.m. Botanic: General Port- 
nightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

A HISTORY Ol’ BYZANTINE LITERATURE. 

Oeschichtt tier Byzantinischen Litter a tnr. Yon 

Dr. Karl Krumbacher. (Munich.) 

A history of Byzantine literature has long 
been a desideratum, and the present volume 
admirably supplies the want. Dr. Krum- 
baeher presents us with a complete survey 
of this vast field of study, which covers the 
entire period of nine centuries that inter¬ 
vene between the age of Justinian and the 
capture of Constantinople by the Turks, 
and includes most of the subjects that fall 
under the head of literature. His choice 
of the sixth contury as his starting-point in 
the investigation was determined by cir¬ 
cumstances external to himself. For his 
own part, lie would date the commencement 
of Byzantino literature from the same 
period which Finlay and others have fixed 
on for the beginning of the Byzantino 
empire—the end of the seventh, or the early 
part of the eighth, century, when the ad¬ 
ministration of the state was modified in 


“ LOCULI.” 

Rugby: Oct. 31,1691. 

In your notico to-day of my little book 
Leadi (Rercival), the reviewer asks “Cun 
stories S(i and 1-1(3 be called ‘ really Latin ’ 
(Pref., p. a) f ” 

I will not venture to answer for <S(i, wliicb I 
wrote myself. But I think 110 must be “ really 
Latin,” as it is taken—with only a very few 
most trilling simplifications, r.y., uemn for 
nri/iic . . ijuisi/ninn, tandem for /rrueeaniinn, and 
the like—straight from Cicero (pro Archia 1’., 
c. 20 and c. 21). 

F. D. Mokice. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

SrsDAY, Nov. fi, 4 p.m. Sunday Torture Society : “The 
i’eruonal Life of Shaks«pere,” by Mr. W. E. Church. 

4 pm. South Place InMitute: “ Co»ta Itica; The 
Happy Valley,” by Major Martin A. 8. Hume. 

7.30p.m. Ethical: “Corruptions in the State,” by 
Mr. H. S. Cohen. 

Monday, Nov. 9, » p.m. Royal Academy: Demonstration, 
“The Trunk,’* III., by Prof. W. Anderson. 

rt.no p.m. Library Association : “A Canl-charffing 
System for Lending Libraries,” by Mr. .T. H. QuiDn ; “The 
Municipal Libraries of Paris,” by Mr. E. M. Borrajo. 

Tfksda\, Nov. 10, 8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Presidential 
Address, by Mr. George Berkley; Presentation of 
Medals, &c. 

s p.m. Colonial Institute: “The Malay Peninsula : 
Its Resources and ITospects,” by Mr. W. E. Maxwell. 

8.3op.m. Geographical; “Recent Journey through 
the Trans-Salween Shan States to Tong-King,” by I^ord 
Lamington. 

Wednesday, Nov. 11, 8 p.m. Geological: “ Dnar/thtri’im 
nvinunt from the Isle of Wight and Uuercy,” by Mr. It. 
Lydekker ; “ Supplementary Remarks on Glen Roy,” by- 
Mr. T. E. Jamieson. 


various ways, and both the population and 
the lnnguage were subjected to numerous 
changos ; but he found himself obliged to 
go buck to the earlier date, because Dr. 
Christ, who has written the history of 
classical Greek litorature for Dr. Iwan 
Muller’s Jfundbnch der klassisehen Alter- 
tumswissenschaff, to which series the present 
volume also belongs, did not bring his work 
down later than Justinian’s time. It will 
be a surpriso to many readers to discover 
how extensive and how varied this literature 
is, comprising as it does—to mention only 
the chief liouds—history, philosophy, rhe¬ 
toric, philology in the widest sense of the 
term, the study of antiquity, poetry—both 
sacred and profane—and prose romances. 
Whatever its faults may be, no true student 
can deny its importance, especially when we 
regard it as a whole, which we learn to do 
from the present work : we thus perceive 
its continuous development, and the relation 
that one part bears to another. The 
neglect with which Byzantine literature has 
until lately been treated, has arisen from 
its being estimated from tho standpoint of 
classical Greek literature, for in consequence 
of this it has been stigmatised as feeble and 
degenerate. To estimate it rightly, it should 
be compared with the literary productions 
of the middle ages in Western Europe, by 
which process its superiority is at onco per¬ 
ceived. Jn tracing the history of this litera- 
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ture, Dr. Krumbacher has acted wisely in 
not treating his subject under centuries or 
periods, with a general survey of the pro¬ 
ductions of each, but in taking the different 
branches of study one by one, and tracing 
them iu their development or decline from 
their earliest to their latest stage. The 
thoroughness with which this difficult and 
laborious task has been accomplished, and 
the sound judgment shown in the criticism 
of the different writers, deserve the highest 
commendation; while the clearness of I)r. 
Krumbacher’s method, and the liveliness 
of his style, impart an interest to what 
might otherwise be a ponderous subject. 
Not the least valuable part of the work 
consists in the elaborate apparatus of 
authorities and sources of information, 
which is appended to each section. The 
author tells us that he devoted six months 
to ransacking the back numbers of all the 
periodicalsof Europe—philological, archaeo¬ 
logical, theological, and historical—which 
have been published during a period 
extending from fifteen to thirty years 
from the present date, in order to discover 
contributions to the study of his subject. 
The results of this are placed before the 
reader in the most instructive manner; for 
the authorities are not merely named, but 
the exact points on which they throw light 
are indicated, and an estimate of their 
merit is frequently appended. These sum¬ 
maries by themselves form an admirable 
repertory of information for the special 
student. 

It is not easy within a limited space to 
give an account of so comprehensive a book 
as this, but wo will endeavour to describe 
the manner in which some of its various 
branches have been treated. To the his¬ 
torical writers the first place is by right 
accorded, and they are dealt with in separ¬ 
ate groups according as they were historians 
or annalists; that is, according as, on the 
one hand, they recorded contemporary 
events and other facts about which they could 
obtain evidence at first hand, and 
wrote with a certain conception of 
history as a work of art, requiring 
care and completeness, or, on the other, 
summarised the history of the world in the 
form of a chronicle, for the benefit of a 
half-educated public and in popular lan¬ 
guage. The latter of these two classes 
oxercised by far the more extensive influence 
at the timo when they wrote, while to us 
they are chiefly of value from the extracts 
that they give, or the information that 
they have derived, from earlier authors. 
Dr. Krumbacher tells us what is known of 
each writer, and, after giving an account of 
the contents of his work, estimates his 
capacity, fairness, and acquaintance with 
the facts which he narrates, and compares 
his style with that of other historians. By 
bringing to light in this manner tho 
individuality of the several authors, he 
disproves the existence of that uniformity 
in style and treatment which has often 
been imputed to them. Much had, no 
doubt, been accomplished in this direction 
for particular historians by other scholars 
in separate treatises and in magazine 
articles. The merit of the present work 
consists in its bringing all this criticism to a 
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focus, and so enabling us to form a general 
estimate of these authorities. The import¬ 
ance of this portion of the literature will 
be increasingly felt, in proportion as the 
j greatness of the part which was played by the 
Byzantine empire in the history of the world 
J is more fully recognised ; but, in addition 
i to this, the subsidiary aid which these 
| historical treatises furnish to other branches 
of study can hardly be overrated. A marked 
proof of their value in furthering the science 
of geography has recently been afforded by 
Prof. Kamsay’s great work, The Hidoriail 
(r'eoflruphy of Asia Minor , the discoveries con¬ 
tained in which are based in no slight degroo 
on facts and intimations derived from that 
source. We may remark, in passing, that 
the great need of a new edition of tho 
Byzantine historians is strongly impressed 
on us by the condemnatory language in 
which Dr. Krumbachor speaks of the Bonn 
edition, especially in respect of the almost 
complete neglect of the revision of the text 
which those who took part in it displayed. 

The sections of the work which are de¬ 
voted to Byzantine philological literature 
and its representatives are of especial 
interest. Hero wo find a full account of 
the studies of that extraordinary genius, the 
Patriarch Photius—a man whose attainments 
would have been conspicuous in any age, 
but who, appearing suddenly, as he does, at 
the end of the darkest period of the middle 
ages, the seventh and eighth centuries, is 
altogether a literary phenomenon. Not only 
were his mental activity and the extent of 
his researches prodigious—we hear of him 
as studying whole nights, and collecting 
books from every quarter—but he was not 
less distinguished by tho acuteness of his 
criticism and the independence and clearness 
of his judgment. His productiveness as a 
writer and his enthusiasm as a teacher were 
equally remarkable, and his house became 
the resort of enquiring students. There 
are interesting sketches also of Michael 
Psellus, tho “prince of philosophers” in 
the eleventh century, who, notwithstanding 
marked faults of character, was the first 
literary man of his time, and ushered in tho 
revival of letters which took place under 
the Comneni; and of Eustathius, who com¬ 
bined the pursuit of scholarship with activity 
in other directions, for ho was eminent as a 
politician and a reformer of the Church, and 
both his philanthropy and his capacity for 
meeting an omergency were proved at the 
time of the capture of Thessalonica, of which 
city he was archbishop, by the invading 
Normans. Very valuablo also is the in¬ 
formation which Dr. Krumbacher gives 
concerning the dictionaries of the Byzantine 
period, such as those of Suidas and the 
various Etymologiea; in the case of the 
former of these the discussion of the sources 
which wore used in its compilation is con¬ 
spicuously thorough. It may be a consola¬ 
tion to scholars to learn that he doubts 
whether the Byzantines from the ninth 
century onwards possessed more of the 
classics than we do at the present day. 

In treating of the subject of Byzantine 
poetry the author commences by quoting 
the judgmont of Bernhardy, that “the 
Byzantines had no acquaintance with poetry 
in the proper sense of the term, and it never 


existed among them.” The explanation of 
this harsh criticism, which he undertakes 
to refute, lies, he says, in the fact that the 
real Byzantine poetry has been almost 
entirely discovered, or at least revealed to 
the literary world, since Bernhardy wrote. 
Of this, in its two branches of Christian 
hymnology and popular poetry in the vulgar 
tongue, an ample account is given in the 
present work. Dr. Krumbachor has an 
especial right to spoak on the former of 
these, the sacred poetry of the Byzantines, 
because he has made it a subject of careful 
study ; and we learn from the present work 
that he is engaged in editing the hitherto 
unpublished hymns, which he has copied 
from a MS. in the library at Patmos, by 
Bomanus, whom he regards as the greatest 
master of this species of composition. That 
I the hymnology of the Eastern Church 
deserves the praise which Dr. Krumbacher 
! bestows on it, and may claim a dis¬ 
tinguished place in literature, few persons 
will deny who are acquainted with the 
specimens contained in Christ and Paranikas’ 
selection ; and the metrical, or rather rhyth¬ 
mical, principles by which these poems are 
regulated deserve the serious attention 
of students. The clear exposition of these 
principles which is here given is all the more 
valuable, because of the great differences of 
opinion concerning them that existed until 
lately, and are only now giving way to the 
true explanation, which was originally pro¬ 
pounded by Pitra. It is, to say the least, 
an important chapter in the history of the 
poetic art; and along with the discussion 
of it will be found an interesting sketch of 
acrostich verse-writing, which was generally 
employed by the Byzantines to give the 
name of the writer of a poem, and thus 
possesses an historic value. 

The other branch of Byzantine poetry, 
that which was composed in the vulgar 
tongue, is also very completely dealt with in 
the present volume. Dr. Krumbacher’s 
summary of the subject is all the more 
valuable, because, though numerous poems 
or groups of poems of this class have been 
carefully edited, no account of them as a 
whole has yet appeared. Here we find 
analyses of the various poems, estimates of 
their merits, accounts of the different forms, 
original or expanded, in which they are 
found, discussions of their probable dates, 
where these are not certainly known, and 
notices of the principal criticisms that have 
been passed on them. The relation of 
these Greek romances to Western poems 
on similar subjects had already been 
elaborately discussed by M. Gidel in 
his Etudes sur la Liltcrature grecqttc 
moderne; but this writer, in Dr. Krum¬ 
bacher’s opinion, has over-estimated the 
influence of French prototypes in their 
formation. Foremost among the metrical 
tales of native growth is the mediaeval epic 
of Digenes Akritas, which resembles in its 
general features, though it is totally un¬ 
connected with, the stories of Boland and of 
the Cid. The hero of this, whose history 
falls in the middle of the tenth century, is 
called Digenes because of his parentage, as 
being the son of a Mahometan father and a 
Greek mother; and Akritas from his ex¬ 
ploits in defending the boundaries of the 
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empire towards the south-east, in the region 
of Cappadocia and the neighbourhood of 
the Euphrates. An especial interest attaches 
to this story because of its extraordinarily 
■wide circulation among Slavonic and other 
races, and because fragments of it are 
found in many of the ballads of the Greek 
jteasantry at the present day. Others of 
these metrical romances turn either on 
characters and events in earlier Greek 
history, or on horoes and horoines of 
Western chivalry, or on incidents arising 
from the Crusades, in which there is a 
mixture of Frankish eulturo with Greek 
and Oriental life. Discursive as theso 
poems are, they still deserve study ns a 
characteristic product of their time, which 
must have exercised a considerable influence 
on the popular mind. 

Enough has now been said to give the 
reader some idoa of the wide field over 
which Dr. Krumbacher’s volumo ranges. 
It will be found to be a mine of informa¬ 
tion, both by persons who wish to study the 
subject as a whole, and by those who are 
in search of materials to illustrate other 
branches of knowledge. 

II. F. Tozer. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SAXSKP.IT “ AS VA ” “ WATER.” 

Indian Institute, Oxford: Oct. 15, IS9I. 

Since Skt. as'ra (Iran, (ts/m) is fhe equivalent 
of Lat. e(juim , Goth, aihrti , O. Sax. <■/(«-, the 
equivalent of I .at. «</»«, Gotb. ahra, O. Sax. 
aha must be Skt. as m (Iran. «.</«'). The 
evidenoo for the existence of the two latter 
words is as follows : 

1. Certain Sanskrit names of rivers contain 
tain the word as m, (as’va) evidently meaning 
“ water, liver ”— e.y., As'vii-vati ( rf . Saras-vati), 
As’va-vati As'va-nadi (a redundant form). As'va- 
parai (cf. parnsis'a, “ N. pr. verschiedener 
Fliisse.” P.W., s.v.) As'va-ratha ( ratha occurs 
in the names of several rivers—ratha- 
cittra, ratha-pra, Ac.), As'va-s'akr/t (where «'«/•■- 
is possibly a transposition of Avis’-, rf. s'aka for 
Icas'a, “water,” P.W., s.v.). Further, As va¬ 
cua occurs in the Rig Veda (x. 97. 7) as the 
name of a medicinal herb, and no doubt means 
the “watery” or juicy plant jmr r.rcrllrmr. 
Koth (Geldner u. Kaegi, 70 Lieder d. E.V., 
p. 174, note 3) suggests aja/drnthn as the correct 
reading ; but there is no necessity for altering 
the received text, if as'rti is taken in the sense 
of “water.” 

Greek forms of Persian names of rivers 
show the corresponding form asp (Iran, aspd) 
<•.</., Hyd-asp-cs (Bid-asp-Os), Zari-asp-cs, 
Cho-asp-Os, "Ari-asp-es (7), Eu-asp-la. In 
tracing the connexion between the Sanskrit 
river-name Vitastfi and the Greek form 
Hydaspes, it should be noticed that the first 
change in the name was made by the Persians— 
viz., ‘Vitaspa (on the model of river-names in 
-aspa), and this the Greeks further altered to 
Bidaspes, Hydaspes. 

It would, of course, be possible to extend 
this list, but I have quoted only those instances 
where there appears to be some degree of 
certainty as to etymology. 

E. SlRREE. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Bam* Harapuasad Sastiu, of Calcutta, has 
issued in pamphlet form a paper which he read 
before the Cumbuliatola Beading Club upon 
“ The Vernacular Literature of Bengal before 
the Introduction of English Education.” It 


appears that the study of early Bengali litera¬ 
ture received a stimulus from an address 
delivered by Sir \V. W. Hunter some little 
while ago to the Calcutta University. Much 
more of it has been found to exist in MS. than 
might have been expected; and several works 
have been printed. The most interesting fea¬ 
ture about it—which it shares, indeed, with the 
vernacular literature of other parts of India— 
is that it is closely associated with religious 
sectarianism, and that it represents a reaction 
against the exclusive devotion of the Brahmans 
to Sanskrit. Chaitanya, the great religious 
reformer of the first half of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, and the founder of the Vaishnav (Boish- 
tob) sect, is the source, directly or indirectly, of 
the greater part of early Bengali literature, his 
life and teaching being the subject of numerous 
biographies. Some information may be learnt 
froui these about topography ; but of historical 
works proper there seems to be no trace. 

Wk hope that a translator may be found for 
an able little book on the “ Relations between 
Grammar and Logic ” ( llapartnrilr inter Gram- 
atira si Lai/a a), which has just been published by 
Prof. Lazar Saineanu at Bucharest (Socccu 
A Co.). It is very lucidly and methodically 
written, and the author is well acquainted 
with the latest results of linguistic science. 
His remarks on the theory of stratifica¬ 
tion in language are especially suggestive. 
The second part of the book is occupied with an 
admirable sketch of tho nature and growth of 
the various parts of speech, illustrated from 
numerous families of language ; and the work is 
furnished with an excellent index. It may be 
regarded as one more proof of an increasing 
interest in the study of the psychological side 
of language, and of a reaction against a too 
exclusive devotion to Indo-European phon¬ 
ology. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Hellenic Society.— (Monday, Oct. 10.) 

l'uor. Jehu, president, in the chair.—Mr. Penrose 
read a paper on the “ < lid Hccatompedon at 
Athens,” designed to show, on carefully worked - 
out architectural evidence, that this earlier temple 
occupied the same site ns the later Parthenon, and 
that to it, and not, as Ur. Dorpfeld maintains, to 
the archaic temple which stood between the 
Purthcnon and the F.rechthenm, belonged the 
drums and other architectural fragments which 
have been built into the north wall of the Acropolis. 
Mr. Penrose further thought it probable that the 
very remarknble groups of archaic sculpture which 
were found on the Acropolis a few years ago had 
occupied the pediments of the Ileeatompedon on 
his theory of restoration. The paper, which was 
illustrated with plans and diagrams, will appear in 
the next number ox the Journal of Jle/lniir Studies. — 
Jir. Louis Dyer rend a paper, also illustrated by 
numerous diagrams, upon the Yitruvian account of 
the Greek stage, in which he laid special stress 
upon the edition of the text published in the six¬ 
teenth century by Fra Giacondo, who was not only 
a learned antiquary and scholar, but also an 
architect of great eminence. Mr. Dyer maintained 
that more was to be learned as to the real meaning 
of Vitruvius from the work of this mediaeval editor 
than from most of the treatises and editions of 
modern scholars, especially in Germany, who 
lacked any practical acquaintance with archi¬ 
tectural principles. 

New Shaksfere Society.— (Friday, Oct. .hi.) 

Du. Fienivall, director, in the chair.—Mr. P. Z. 
Pound read two papers : (I.) “ Analogues of the 
Thaisa Story in ‘Pericles.’” (1) The “ llistoria 
del rey ( anamor y del infante Turian su hi.jo,” 
published at Seville in 1528, tells how Turian was 
sailing home with the Princess Floreta, whom ho 
had carried off by stealth from the castle where 
she was kept in guard, when a great storm over¬ 


took them. The ship-master counselled that 
Floreta must be thrown overboard; at last, how¬ 
ever, she was lauded on a desolate island, and 
found shelter there with a solitary nun. Turian, 
cutting himself off from his fellow adventurers, 
sailed again and recovered Floreta. The carryiug- 
otf belongs to a class of tales such as the wooing 
of Hild for Hagen in the “ Lay of Gudrun,” or 
“ Faithful John ” in Grimm’s folk-talcs. The rest 
of Kloreta’s story K. Hofmann makes out to be a 
derivative, like Pericles, of the story of Apollonius ; 
but the combination has resulted in a confusion of 
motive. A storm may demand a human victim 
either (a) arbitrarily, as in “Hysmine and Ilys- 
miuias” of Eustathius or “Thorkill’s Voyage” of 
Saxo, or (/»} for wrong-doing, as in the ballad of 
Brown Pobyu’s Confession (see the analogues 
quoted by Prof. Child). In Jourdaiu do Blaivies, 
a mediaeval adaptation of Apollonius, there is a 
similar contusion : the reason given for thecastiug- 
away of Oriabel after child-birth is that the sea 
will not endure a person who is wounded or 
injured ; but the lady herself, like Floreta and 
the seamen, believes her sin raised the storm. 
(■J) Bonnie Annie in the ballad (Child, No. 24), 
having fallen in child-birth in a storm, is, by the 
captain's direction, thrown overboard. She seems 
to have been chosen by lot, but the incident may 
have been merely parasitic. The rejection of the 
adventures tiefore Apollonius (=Perieles) coinos to 
the land where he wins his bride is common to each 
of these stories, and suggests that the tale originally 
did not possess the former part. (II.) “The Lear- 
story in Celtic Mythology.” Creiddylad or Creund- 
dilad, says Prof. Rhys, was daughter to King Lludd 
of the Silver Hand, whose equivalent iu irish is 
Neada of the Silver Hand, king of the tribes of 
the goddess Danu. The name in its earliest form 
is Nodens, who is found, from inscriptions, to have 
been the god of the Romano-British temple at 
Lydney. Creiddylad, beloved by Gwyn ab N udd 
and Gwythur ab Greidiawl (representatives of 
darkness and the sun), who yearly tight for her 
hand, is a Persephone, spending her time alter¬ 
nately with the dark and bright deities. Nuada, 
disabled in fighting the 1- ir Bolg, had to give up 
the kingship ; 1,1 udd, iu Welsh story, is one of the 
Paramount Prisoners of tho Isle of Britain; and 
Merddiu or Merlin Emrys, who is another im¬ 
personation of the same deity, has to go into the 
Glass House in Bardsey, or is imprisoned in a 
■sepulchre or enchanted cloud. The legend em¬ 
bodies the myth that the god of light lies helpless 
or dethroned during the winter season. Sometimes 
the captivity of Lludd is told not of him but of the 
sea-god Llyr, a confusion into which Geoffrey of 
Monmouth fell. Creiddylad, in Welsh legend, is 
called the loyal maiden, the noblest maiden of the 
three isles: but, from the relation in lihys’s Celtic 
Heathendom, it would seem that Geoffrey alone 
preserves the tale of Cordeilla’s rejection, the in¬ 
gratitude of the other sisters, and the restoration 
of l.eir by Cordeilla’s assistance. The paper was 
intended only to state Prof. lihys’s conclusions. 


English Goethe Society. — (Monday, Oct. JO.) 

Ai.fukd Nt tt, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. R. G. 
Alford read a paper on “English Critics of 
Goethe.” He pointed out that Goethe began to 
be criticised in Euglaml at an earlier date than 
was commonly supposed, as far back, indeed, as 
the year 1790, when William Taylor, of Norwich, 
whose name was now almost forgotten, commenced 
writing articles on Goethe ill the Monthly lUt iew. 
At a later date llhv /. wood's, under Lockhart and 
Wilson, did much to clear away the misrepresenta¬ 
tions contained in Jeffrey’s articles in the F.dw- 
lmry/i. When Carlyle appeared on the scene he 
encountered considerable opposition in his chain- 
piouship of Goethe, notably from De Quincey in 
the J.ow/an Mazayine. Quotations from several 
reviews now forgotten caused some amusement at 
the ignorance and prejudice they exhibited. 
Carlyle formed his own theory of Goethe, and 
got many to share it; but it could not be 
final, nor did he think it could. — A dis¬ 
cussion followed, in which Mr. Nutt, Dr. Oswald, 
and Mr. Kirby took part. Mr. Nutt remarked 
that it was curious to notice the Tory Blackwood's 
showing a greater readiness to recognise new 
lights iu literature than the Whig Ediutairyh. 
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FINE ART. 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF A NCI ENT EG YPT . 

Geographic Aucienne de la Basse-Eyygtc. Par 

Le Vte. Jacques de Rouge. (Paris: Roths¬ 
child.) 

New books on subjects of research may 
generally be set down sis either essential, useful, 
or pernicious. And thero is no doubt that this 
outline, of 176 pages, will enter among the 
essentiuls of all who study Ancient Egypt. 
The aim of it plainly is stated to be the adjust¬ 
ment of the discoveries made under the 
Egypt Exploration Fund during recent years, 
and other recent researches, treated in an im¬ 
partial view along with the earlier and more 
literary study of the Delta geography. It is 
only to be regretted that a fuller study of this 
region was not carried out, to include all the 
known sites, beside those of official importance. 
A Graeco-Copto-Arabic list of bishoprics, found 
by M. Revillout at Oxford, and here published 
for the first time, gives an original value to this 
work, and places the author in a better position 
than that of previous writers. Details would 
be merely technical, but we may indicate here 
the main results accepted on important points. 
Andropolis—A7iuW«ibi in the new list, to the 
west of Salamun. The Nikiu-Prosopis ques¬ 
tion is left unsettled. Tell el-Maskhutah is ac¬ 
cepted as being Pithom, and in the Ileroopolite 
nome. Kynopolis in the now list=Bana, south 
of Abusir, and Leontopolis comes to Saharagit. 
Tar is fixed to Tanks, in accord with Brugsch; 
while it is admitted that “ the fortress of Tar ” 
is a frontier place, the relation to Sele is not 
acknowledged. The new list gives Scthron — 
Bazarut, which it is proposed to fix at Bazartin 
near Menzaleh. No objection is made to Bouto 
being at Tell Ferain. Thinuis and Mendos are 
recognised in the immense double-site of Tmey- 
el-Amdid. Nebesheh is accepted as Amt of 
Amt-pehu; and the eastern worship of Uat is 
recognised as distinct from that of the nome of 
Buto. Supt is identified with Saft-el-Heimeh; 
but the Phakusa and Fakus question stands over 
for further excavations to clear it up. In this 
subject, as in the history of the arts, the literature, 
and the ethnology, more excavation is impera¬ 
tively needed. Money is forthcoming, but 
excavators are the main trouble to find. Some 
arrangement for training archaeological terriers 
and pointers is the first movement now needed 
towards opening up a wider view. The pre¬ 
sent volume makes us feel our deficiencies even 
more than our successes. 

. W. M. F. P. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

AX ANCIENT TOMBSTONE AT INISIIOWEN. 

London: Oct. 26, 1801. 

In the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy 
for August, 1801, there is an account (p. 110) 
of an inscribed tombstone found within the 
walls of the old church of Clonca. The stone is 
well preserved. From end to end extends a 
Latin cross with the upper limb terminating in 
“ serpents’ heads ” ; while the base is beauti¬ 
fully developed into lilies. On the right of the 
cross is “a double-handed sculptured sword, 
full sized, with ornamental pommel and recurved 
guard.” Alongside the sword is outlined a 
canuin and nuyg, or the club and ball used 
in hurley. On the other side of the cross is a 
carved stem, with a series of ornamental leaves 
on one side, and corresponding lilies on the ! 
other. The decoration is decidedly Gothic¬ 
looking, and the letters of the inscription are 
Gothic Majuscules, Dr. George Sigerson has 
made out the inscriptions, which are on each 
of the upper limb of the cross, to be as follows : 

Fences Mac Alias no him tv C'i.aoh Sa, 
i.e., Fergus Mac Alian made this stone; ” and 


Magnc-s Mac Ouiiistin ia ro tbi seo, 
i.e., Magnus Mac Orristiu of the Isles under this 
Mound ( trimh). 

This mound covered one of the Norsemen of 
tho Isles ; since both of his names are clearly 
Scandinavian, and the time of his burial was 
during the period in which the Norsemen held 
the Sndreyar (Sodor) or South Islands. The 
name Alognns first appears in Norse history as 
the appellation of Magnus the Good (died 1021). 
as the “ Olafs Saga Helga ” (cb. iii.) shows; and 
it is there derived from Karla-Magmisi (Charle¬ 
magne). From Magnus tho Good “ the name 
afterwards spread to all countries in which 
Norsemen settled ” (Icelandic Diet. Cleasby and 
Vigfusson sub nice). 

The Orristiu is for the Norse Thorsteinn, 
which, following the Celtic Mur, loses its 
initial 'l'h. Compare McCorklo and McCor- 
quodale, which are respectively for McThorkell 
and McThorketel. Tho name still occurs in 
Scotland : the Carse of MeOrriston appears in 
the place-names of Perthshire, and it is probable 
that tho Scotch surname Croston is its modern 
representative, ef. Mclsaac and Kissack, &c. 
It may also give tho key to the Manx 
“ Christian,” which has nothing to do with 
the Norse feminine name Kristin. In tho 
geuealogies of tho chiefs of the High¬ 
land clans we find the name appearing. In 
that of tho McNiools wo have ( Collect . ile Reims 
Albania's, circa A.D. 1130) “ Eoin Me Eogan ic 
(for Vic, genitive of Mac) Eoin ic Nicail . . . 
ie Gillemare ic Seailb, ic Toircill (Thorkell) ic 
Totin (!' Tosti), ic Torstain (Thorsteinn),” Ac. 

In the “ Olafs Saga Tryggvnsonar ” {Flairy 
Jarbnk, vol. i. p. 418), a Magnus, son of Thor¬ 
steinn, is mentioned. He was grandfather of 
Bishop Magnus, who died 1149. No particulars 
of his career are there given ; but the probable 
date of his death—the end of the eleventh or 
the beginning of the twelfth century—would, 
perhaps, be a little too early to correspond with 
the indications furnished by the lettering and 
ornaments on the tombstone. I can find no 
record of another Magnus, son of Thorstain, in 
the t 'nrpns Pmtirum lloreale or in the “ Sturluuga 
Saga.” Perhaps some of your readers may be 
able to throw further light upon this Norse 
sea-rover, whose “ exquisite and unique monu¬ 
ment ” on the lonely promontory of Inishowen 
points him out as a Jarl of some distinction. 

Edmund McClure. 

P.S.—Magnus Barfod, King of Norway, was 
slain in Ulster in 1103, but he was son of Olaf. 

THE IKQANAT OF SHALMANESER II. 

Weston-super-Mnre : Oct. 9, 1891. 

In the monolith inscription of Shalmaneser 
II., among the contingents of the Syrian 
alliance, we find tho men of Irqanat to the 
number of 10,000, with ten chariots {Records of 
the Past, New Series, vol. iv. p. 70), in the 
array at the great battle of Qarqar. 

I have often wondered where we should find 
Irqanat; for I cannot think it is Arqa, which 
occurs elsewhere under its proper name, 
although it is true that the next name is Arvad, 
the second after that Siana, which I take for 
Sahiiin in the mountains eastward of Arvad, 
and the intermediate name is Usanat, which 
may be Uzanieh, south of Sahiun, rather than 
Us’u far away—“ not far from Acre ”—for just 
before we read of troops from Egypt, from 
Que, from Israel, Hamath, and Damascus. 

It had occurred to me that possibly Irqanat 
may be Urganah, west of Antioch (Ourganah, 
Rt y) ; but the other day, in reading over some 
notes of my friend Dr. Gwyther’s interesting 
journey to Mer’ash, I came on a name which 
startled me as being identical with Irqanat— 
namely, Yargonat (as he spells it). I wrote to 
Dr. Gwyther for more information, which he 
has kindly supplied. 


Yargonat is about five hours from Missis, and 
eight hours from Osmanieh (a town at the foot 
of the Amanus mountains, just at the point 
whero the road leads up to the Devrishli pass— 
the same that still higher up is known as the 
Bagtche pass). Yargonat is on the great plain, 
so fruitful and abundantly watered by the river 
Jeihan and its tributaries, 'and dotted with 
artificial mounds. “ I saw no mound adjacent 
to the modern village,” writes Dr. Gwyther, 
“ nor did I hear of any ruins or antiquitie 
having been discovered thereabouts ; but that 
probably, is because they have not yet been 
looked for.” Dr. Gwyther was impressed with 
tho feeling that the ancient inhabitants of that 
great and fertile Kilikian plain must have 
played no unimportant part in history. 

Now looking at this region with regard to 
Assyrian lore, we see that on passing through the 
Amanus range (modem Giaour Dagh) at the 
Bugtschc pass, on the east side we should come 
on the very place that the German explorers 
have identified with the Bama'lla of the Annals 
(sec my letter in the Academy of September 
26, p. 266)—namely, Senjerli; and if the Yar- 
gouat of tho plain to tho west be Irqanat, it 
would either have been subject to the kingdom 
of Que or contiguous to it on the north. I 
leave tliis suggestion in the hands of Assyrio- 
logists and explorers, and shall be very glad to 
know whether it has any value. At all events 
it seems to me worth placing on record. 

Henry George Tomkins. 


THE CHESTER PIGS OF LEAD. 

Landns College, Shorehatn : Nov. 2, 1S3L 

In the last number of the Academy (p. 39u) 
Prof. Rhys prints his view of two pigs of 
Roman lead found at Chester {C. I. L. vii. 
1204 ; Fphem. vii. 1121). Instead of deceangi 
bn reads deceangl, and connects this with 
Tegeingl, the district between Cheshire ami 
the Chvyd. This district contains Roman lead 
workings, and Prof. Rhys conjectures for it au 
ancient name Deccanylia. 

I do not like to contradict Prof. Rhys; but I 
must confess that, when I overhauled the two 
pigs to discover the L, I could only see an i. 
There is on each pig one or two marks which 
might be traces of a worn L —in one case much 
less probably than in the other. But there are 
similar marks elsewhere on the surfaces. As it 
stands, each letter is an I. It may have been L: 
but before we can say that it was, we must find 
another pig with L, or prove that Deceangl in is 
a true and proper form, while Deceangi and 
Ceanyi are impossible. In his Celtic Britain 
[cl. i. p. 287) Prof. Rhys seems to take no 
objection to the latter forms, and suggests that 
Deceangi is connected with Tegeingl, as if the L 
were due to some other cause. 

Meanwhile, tho older deceangi is capable of 
interpretation. De Ceanyi (s), the usual interpre¬ 
tation, is quite defensible. We have de. Britan- 
(nis ) on another pig (C. /. L. vii. 1201); and the 
omission of the s is exactly paralleled by the 
De hritanni on gold and silver coins of 
Claudius (Cohen No. 16 and elsewhere). Deceanyi 
in one word, which others prefer, is an easy 
abbreviation of Deeeanyicnm. Tacitus (Ann. 
xii. 32) is not conclusive, as Mr. Fumeaux 
points out. The spacing of the letters on the 
pigs and on other pigs, where the name occurs 
even more shortly put (decea, &c.), does not 
prove one thing or another. The evidence, 
finally', which is quoted by some writers (Evans, 
British Coins, p. 493; Yaillant, Saumcm de plomb) 
—viz., an inscription ex KIAN or ex cea.vgis — 
appears to have arisen from a mistaken inter¬ 
pretation of another lead pig (C. I. L. vii. 1203), 
where exkian stands for ex kalendis lanuarii*. 

It appears, therefore, that we must wait for 
further evidence. 

F. Haveriteld 
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NOTES ON A11T AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Sir Noel Paton has just completed a singu¬ 
larly impressive cabinet-sized picture, which 
derives its subject from the “Vision of the 
Valley of Dry Bones ” of the Prophet Ezekiel. 
On an upright canvas he has depicted a lonely 
rocky plain, seen under the livid glare of a fiery 
sunset. In the foreground, and stretching 
away into the distance, are strewed tho human 
skeletons, bleached and dry, from which life 
lias long departed; and over them stands the 
nobly impassioned form of the Prophet, his 
hands held aloft invoking tho potent energy of 
the heavens—their palms wide open as though 
to receive the divine gift, when it descends—and 
his countenance full of such life and vivid 
inspiration as might well “ create a soul beneath 
tho ribs of Death.’’ Though the work, as wo 
have indicated, is small in size, we believe it 
will - rank as one of the most imaginative and 
successful of the painter's productions. .Sir Noel 
is now engaged upon a large gallery picture, 
designed for exhibition, and to be engraved : 
one of those important religious and symbolical 
subjects that have almost exclusively engaged 
his brush during recent years. 

Messrs. Dowdeswell will have on view 
next week, at their galleries in New Bond- 
street, Mr. Herbert Schmalz’s large painting of 
“The Ketum from Calvary,” to which refer¬ 
ence has before been made in the Academy. 
There will also bo exhibited a series of smaller 
pictures by the same artist, illustrating a tour 
in Palestine from Jerusalem to Damascus. 
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Messrs. Chapman & Hall announce Eng¬ 
lish translations of two more volumes of the 
monumental work on ancient art upon which 
MM. Perrot and Cliipiez have been so long 
engaged. One will deal with Persia; the 
other with Phrygia, Lydia, Curia, and Lycia. 
Both will be abundantly illustrated. 

A “ Society of Scottish Artists ” has been 
started in Edinburgh, under the presidentship 
of Lord Justice General Robertson, and with 
Sir James D. Linton, Mr. John Pettie, and 
Mr. W. Q. Orchardson as vice-presidents. 
The society has been “formed with the view 
of holding an annual art exhibition in 
Edinburgh, to give inducement to tho younger 
urtists to produce more important and original 
works, by providing hanging space for such 
works ”; and for this purpose tho Board of 
Manufactures have, during April and May next, 
granted the uso of the rooms in the National 
Gallery, in which the Royal Scottish Academy 
yearly exhibit. A special feature of the 
society’s exhibitions is to be important loan 
examples of both British and foreign art; and 
we understand that several very rich private 
collections have been placed at the disposal of 
the council, which is composed, in nearly equal 
numbers, of painters and laymen. 

We hear that Sir F. Leighton has sent a 
donation to the rector, the Rev. J. R. 
Broughton, towards tho restoration of the 
interesting little church of Oake, West 
Somerset. 


THE STAGE. 

We are deprived of the satisfaction of seeing 
the Daly Company in tho “ School for Scandal” 
—the somewhat less classical comedy of “ The 
Last Word ” having been found so attractive. 
The performances of the company in London 
for tho present will conclude, with certain 
representations of “As You Like It,” in which 
the Rosalind of Miss Rohan is recognised, not 
perhaps as essentially poetic, but as full of 
vitality and interest. The company is unlikely 
to appear again in London for eighteen months 


or thereabouts. It is in the spring of 1893, we 
understand, that Air. Daly proposes to open the 
new theatre in tho neighbourhood of Lek ester- 
square, of which the foundation stone was 
“ well and truly laid ” by Miss Rehan a few days 
ago. 

At the Prince of Wales’s Theatre a farcical 
comedy called “The Planter’’—which, as its 
very name will suggest to those familiar with 
the stage of France, has been adapted from the 
French—has been produced with success. The 
interest of the piece is, however, very 
unequally divided. Tho first act contains 
little that ono may enjoy, except the”8peotncle 
of a vessel’s deck, the like of which—it 
might be observed-had already afforded 
tho public some gratification in “Pinafore” 
and in “The Overland Route.” But 
when the “ plantation” is reached, interest and 
amusement increase. There is negro and other 
melody, and negro and other humour. Mr. 
Yardley has so adapted the French piece that, 
while it is unquestionably inoffensive, it is pre¬ 
sumably entertaining to the public. On the 
first night that excellent and serious actor, 
Air. Warren, seemed a little out of place. Mr. 
Charles Groves attested, as heretofore, his 
brightness and skill in eccentric comedy, and 
Miss Helen Forsyth was included in the cast. 

“Ht’mpty Dcmti’Y ” is the subject of the 
pantomime which .Sir Augustus Harris will 
produce at Drury-lane on Boxing Night. 

A revival of “ Aunt Jack ” promptly 
succeeds the unsuccessful production of Mr. 
C. Fitch's piece at the Court Theatre. “ Aunt 
Jack” is, at all events, a satisfactoiy stop-gap, 
and a stop-gaj. was urgently required. We 
may hereafter have “The Magistrate,” as wo 
hinted last week. But Mr. Arthur Cecil is 
engaged for tho present. 

We are glad to bclievo that Mr. Henry 
James's “American” has now definitely 
“ caught on ”—as the ugly phrase goes—at the 
Opera Comique. The piece, of course, has both 
serious and comic qualities of a high order, 
and the interpretation, by a cast of remarkable 
capacity upon the whole, has gained in finish 
and force. Mr. Compton, however, does not 
rest upon his oars ; and while ‘ ‘ The American ’’ 
holds the evening bill, there is a matinee every 
Wednesday, at which “The Liar” and a new 
little piece of serious aim are performed, as we 
hear, admirably. 

The Shakspore Reading Society—of which 
Mr. Henry Irving is the president, and of 
which that distinguished and admirable Shaks- 
perian student, Mr. William Pool, is the in¬ 
structor—announces what is, we believe, a 
novelty in their annals, a “ Costume Recital,” 
which will be given on the ample stage 
of a somewhat remote suburban hall 
(the Ladbroke Hall, at Notting-hill) on 
November IS. It is now some six months, as 
we understand, since the piece, which is to be 
recited on the present occasion, was put into 
rehearsal; and all has proceeded with care. 
The piece is ‘ ‘ Measure for Measure.” “ W’e have 
some novel conditions,” writes one who is 
interested in the proceedings : “ novel in so far 
thut wo are trying to act the play as far as 
possible on the lines on which it was run 
in Shakspere’s time. To be as severely classical 
as we can it is proposed to give no names of 
the performers, that the whole attention of 
actor and audience may be concentrated upon 
the fulfilment of the requirements of the play.” 
It may be added that the production is mother 
respects less sternly anonymous; for Mr. 
William S. Tinning, it is announced, has com¬ 
posed expressly for this occasion the music cf 
the song. The evening is certain to be one 
of real intellectual interest. 


MUSIC. 

THE AUTUMN OPERA SEASON. 

M. Brttneau’s opera, “ Le Rove,” was produced 
last Thursday week at Covent Garden. The 
libretto by M. Louis Gallct is based on M. Zola’s 
novel of the same name. The story of the loves 
of Angeliqueand Fclieien, the maiden's ecstasies 
supply, the one a human, the other a mystic 
element, two of tho most powerful factors in 
opera. The very title of the work would pre¬ 
vent one from expecting anything very 
dramatic in character; it bears in fact the title 
of dm ine lyri'/ue. It will not be necessary to 
describe the plot in detail ; the novel, one of 
the masterpieces of modem literature, is suffi¬ 
ciently familiar. M. Bruneau's music is modern, 
and in some respects ultra-modern, in character. 
The voice is French,but)t he hands are German; tho 
music recalls Gounod and Massenet, but the 
workmanship Wagner. This is neither praise 
nor blame; it simply means that the composer 
has been influenced by his surroundings, and 
that, like some of his contemporaries, he has 
not been able to escape the epidemic of repre¬ 
sentative themes. Of the latter ho makes 
I>rominent use, and in so doing enlists the 
sympathy of those who believe that what was 
good for Wagner must also be good for 
composers who come after him. But by 
following this course he challenges direct 
comparison. The thematic web leads one at 
times to imagine that the composer worked 
from the head, rather than the heart; but then 
comes the meeting of the lovers, or the power¬ 
ful scene in the cathedral when Monseigneur 
Jean, in reply to Angclique's appeal, utters tho 
merciless “jamais,” and ono feels that M. 
Bruneau has really something to say. There are, 
in fact, some very powerful moments; and such 
moments not only make one forget much that 
seems dull or extravagant, but also make ono 
extremely careful in pronouncing judgment on 
what, at first hearing, does not convey a favour¬ 
able impression. There is one striking feature 
about “Le Rive”: the stage often attracts 
attention, so that the music is almost forgotten. 
Is it because tone and word are so happily 
blended together, or because the music lacks 
meaning 'i This, again, cannot be decided by 
a first hearing. The opera certainly excited 
interest, which, had the death scene been 
carried out as indicated in the score, would 
have been fully maintained until the close. 
The end on Thursday suggested Italian opera 
rather than music-drama. It will be seen 
by the above remarks that caution is the 
order of the day. It is easy to run down 
awork and call it eccentric; it is easy to 
praise up a work for the very same reason. 
It is far more difficult to determine whether 
the cloak of eccentricity conceals true merit 
within its folds, and whether the moments of 
apparent inspiration are mere reflections, or the 
outbursts of genius. Tho merits of “ Le Ri ve ” 
seem far to outweigh its faults ; and the better 
it becomes known, tho more, I believe, will it 
be appreciated. Mile. Simonnet as Angc’iique 
was admirable, and M. Bouvet us Jean d'Haute- 
ceeur acted and sang until wonderful dignity. 
Mine. Deschamps-Jehin and M. Lorrin played 
their roles (Hubertine and Hubert) effectively. 
M. Engel was an earnest Fclieien. M. Leon 
Jehin conducted with marked ability. 

M. Messaiier’s opera, “ La Basoche,” was 
produced at Mr. D'Oylcy Carte's Theatre on 
Tuesday evening. The composer has written 
operas before, but this, apparently, is tho first 
one of any note. The libretto, by M. Albert 
Carre, is amusing. An English Princess mistakes 
the mock student-king “ La Basoche ” for tho 
real king of France to whom she has been 
married by proxy ; and Colette, the peasant girl, 
the wife of “La Basoche,” finds herself taken 
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to court in place of the Princess. Further, the 
scenes at the inn of the Pewter Platter are full 
not only of fun but of mystery, for each of the 
two women is anxious to conceal her identity; 
■while in the last act their appearance at the 
court of the French monarch, both decked out 
in queenly attire, adds to the merriment and 
confusion. It is, in fact, a comedy of errors. 
To describe the plot in detail would only spoil 
the enjoyment of any readers who may go to 
see it. Much of the success of the piece 
depends upon the story, for the work is not an 
opera, but an «/«'m cuinii/iir- with spoken 
dialogue. M. Messuger’s music is bright, tuneful, 
and scored with great ability. But it is neither 
deep nor elaborate, and thus forms a striking 
contrast to a French work heard quite recently 
at Covent Garden. Its great merit, however, 
is its appropriateness; it tits the words, as tho 
French say, commt mi yant. The composer is 
at his best when the jollity is at its highest. In 
some of the songs the matter may be common¬ 
place ; but this is scarcely noticed, owing to 
the skilful and refined manner in which the 
music is presented. The graceful dance at the 
cqieuing of the third act deserves special 
mention. The performance on Tuesday evening 
was, on the whole, an exceedingly' good one. 
Miss Lucile Hill, as Colette, achieved a legiti¬ 
mate success; and Mr. DavidBisplmm,who im¬ 
personated tho Due de Longueville, sang and 
acted with marked ability'. To these two, in¬ 
deed, the audience were chiefly indebted for 
their amusement. Mr. Ben Davies was an 
effective mock king; Miss Esther Palliser 
was a showy princess, but evidently found her 
high part trying. Mr. John Le Hay, the host of 
the “ Pewter Platter ” was, as became his ride, 
funny. M. F. Collier conducted in an efficient 
manner. The mounting of the piece is admir¬ 
able, but this one expects from Mr. D’Oyley 
Carte. Quite apart from the music, the charm¬ 
ing stage pictures will draw the public. But the 
piece wants cutting down. There are moments 
in which the interest Hags, and this can easily be 
avoided. Also, the long wait between the 
second and third acts ought, if possible, to be 
reduced. It is a great advantage for light 
pieces of this kind to be put before the public 
in a concise and lively manner. At the con¬ 
clusion of the piece, actors, conductor, composer, 
stage manager, and manager were called before 
the footlights. J. S. Siikdlock. 


while Mr. Whitehouse appeared in place of Signor 
I’iatti. Beethoven’s Quartet in F (Op. all, No. 1) 
was performed extremely well, though scarcely 
with the usual intensity. M. Paderewski was 
the pianist, and played Chopin’s ‘’Funeral 
March ” Sonata. With the exception of one 
or two i nl nijilaiiilnm effects, the reading was a 
fine one ; the weird and difficidt Jinak, was a 
technical triumph. A showy and attractive 
Liszt Etude was given by way of encore. Mr. 
Norman Nalmond sang Handel’s “ Tyrannic 
Love,” with much taste and feeling. The pro¬ 
gramme included M. 1’aderewski’s Sonata for 
pianoforte and violin (Op. Li). 

This popular pianist gave his last “ farewell ” 
recital at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon. 
There was a large audience and the usual en¬ 
thusiasm. He gave an interesting rendering of 
Mendelssohn's ‘‘Variations Seriouses.” His 
reading of the thirteenth variation deserves 
mention ; the notes for the right hand were 
really played staccato ; most pianists take it at 
so fast a rate that the effect intended by the 
composer is lost. The principal piece of the 
afternoon was Beethoven's Sonata in F minor. 
M. Paderewski was quite in earnest, and 
though the reading of the slow movement at 
times lacked calm and dignity, the perform¬ 
ance generally was one of great power. 
In his Schumann pieces the pianist, as usual, 
seemed to infuse too much of his own personality 
into tho music. In solos by Chopin, Kubin- 
stcin, and other modern composers, he was 
most successful, and at the close of the recital, 
in response to the enthusiastic applause, he 
played two additional Chopin solos. 

Mr. Georoe Grossmith gave a “ humorous 
and musical ” recital at St. James’s Hall on 
Monday afternoon. In his new sketch, “ Is 


' Music a Failure'” he gave some droll illustra¬ 
tions of music in society and out of it; and in 
another new sketch, “Playacting,” he intro¬ 
duced funny examples of the artificiality of 
the stage. For nearly two hours he kept his 
audience thoroughly amused. 


READY. 

ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 

The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
Bart., T.R.A., &c. 

Containing a Memoir of Stevens, and Critical Descriptions of 
his Prod iih ions. l»y a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
STANNUS, F.R.I.B.A., liceturer on Applied Art at 
i University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at the Royal Academy. 
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Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 

Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Experts. 

The Edition is limited to 150 Copies . 

Price Six (suiDPHN. 

PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed ou DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand 

TW< * per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
m< n*lily balances, when not drawn below £itni 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
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NOW READY, REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION . 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF N1CC0L0 MACHIAYELLI. 

By Professor PASQUALE VILLAKI, Author of “ The Life of Savonarola,” Ac. 
Translated by LINDA VILLABI. 

Iu Two Volumes, runtaiiiing Xrw Preface and Two New Cha pters, with 4 Copperplate, and 20 other 
Full-page Illustrations. Demy Hvo. cloth, gilt tops, 32s. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

A mol; AT, setting of Bobert Browning’s 
“ Women and lloses ” was the novelty last week 
at the Crystal I’alaee. The words scarcely 
yearn for music, still less for choral music ; but 
the composer, Mr. C. A. Lidgey, has displayed 
judgment in tho form, skill in the workman¬ 
ship, and taste in the orchestral coluring. The 
setting is, indeed, exceedingly effective. Mr. 
Lidgey was summoned to the platform at tho 
close, and loudly applauded. The programme 
opened with Mendelssohn’s “ Walpurgis 
Night,” in which the choir was heard to 
advantage. The solo vocalists were Mrs. 
Hutchinson, Miss Dora Bernard, and Messrs. 
Iver MacKity and Ludwig. Miss Bernard, 
notwithstanding her nervousness, made a 
favourble Air. Ludwig’s sympathetic bass 

voice was scarcely under proper control. 
Mendelssohn’s fine work was followed by a 
still finer—Schubert's Incidental Music to 
“ Kosainunde,” or rather an important selection 
from it. Mrs. Hutchinson sang the 
“ Romance” with feeling, and Mr. Manns and 
his band rendered full justice to the lovely 
instrumental movements. 

Tilk opening Popular Concert on Monday 
evening drew a large audience. The familiar 
quartet party was only represented bv Messrs. 
Ries and Straus; Mr. Willy. Hess was leader, 


FINE-ART GIFT BOOK. 

THE WOMEN of the FRENCH SALONS. A Series of Articles on the French 

Salona ol the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. By AMELIA G. MASON. Profusely Illustrated. Fcap. 
folio, cloth, 25s. 

THE ADVENTURE SERIES. NlAV volumes. 

K0L0K0TR0NES: Klepht and Warrior. Translated from the Greek, and 

Prefaced with an Account of the Klepht*. By Mrs. EDMONDS. "With Introductory Preface by M. J. GEN¬ 
NADII’S, Greek Minister Resident, London. 

A MASTER MARINER: being the Life and Adventures of Captain 

ROBERT WILLIAM EASTWICK. Edited by HERBERT COMPTON. Illustrated. Large crown svo, cloth, 5*. 
A nisTORY OF PLAYING CARDS. 

THE DEVIL’S PICTURE BOOKS. By Mrs. J. K. Van Rensselaer. With 

many Full-page Coloured and Plain Illustrations. Cloth elegant, 25s.net. .rcthf. 

BY DR. BIRKBECK HILL. 

WRITERS and READERS. Educational Lectures. By George Birkbeck 

HILL, D.C.L., Pembroke College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY.—New Volume Just Ready. 

THE CHINA CUP, and other Fairy Tales. By Felix Volkhovsky. Illustrated 

by MalischclF. 

RecentIv Published. 

THE BROWN OWL. By Ford H. Hueffer. i STORIES from FAIRYLAND. Trans, from 

1! Illustrations by Madox Brown. | tin Gre k hy Mrs. EDMUNDS. Ulus. By Tlnmm- Kiler. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JIO\V TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED." 

THE BUSINESS of LIFE: a Book for Every One. By the Rev. E. J. Hardy, 

Author of “ How to be Happy though Married,” Are. Square imperial 10mo, cloth, Os. 


T1IE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY. -NEW VOLUMES. 

Taper, Is. Od.; cloth. 2s. each. 

EUROPEAN RELATIONS: a Tyrolese Sketch. By Talmage Dalin. 
SOME EMOTIONS and a MORAL. By John Oliver Hobbes. 

JOHN SHERMAN, and DHOYA. By Ganconagh. 
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JAMES NISBET & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


ST. PAUL’S SONG of SONGS : a Practical Exposition of the Eighth Chapter to the Romans. By 

J. E. MACDUFF, D.D. Small crown Svo, os. (id. 

BIBLE OBJECT LESSONS. By the Rev. James Wells, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo 

8s. 6d. 

THE PEACE of the CHURCH : being the Bohlen Lectures for 1891. By the Rev. W. Reed Hunt- 

INGTON, Eector of Grace Church, Now York. Crown Svo, (is. 

THE CHURCH and HER DOCTRINE. Essays by (amongst others) the Rev. Henry Wace, D.D., 

the BISHOP of OSSORY, the Rev. Sir EMILIUS LAURIE, the BISHOP of SYDNEY, the Revs. C. H. WALLER, M.A., 
II. C. G. MOULE, M.A., Ac., Ac. Extra crown 8vo, (is. 

CORN on the MOUNTAINS: a Series of Sermons. By Rev. John Robertson, the Gorbals Tabernacle, 

Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 8s. (id. 

THE COMPUTATION of 666, and its Relation to all Anti-Christian Systems; but with Special 

, Reference to a Person—the Coming Anti-Christ—to be overthrown by the Sun of Righteousness. By TWO SERVANTS OF CHRIST. 

: Demy Svo, l()s. (id. 

. THE NEW LIFE: Words of God for Disciples of Christ. By the Rev. Andrew Murray, Author 

of “ Abide in Christ,” Ac. Small crown 8vo, -s. (id. 

* AUSTIN PHELPS: a Memoir. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. With Portrait and other Illustrations. 

Extra crown Svo. 

FIRST BATTLES, and HOW to FIGHT THEM. By F. A. Atkins, Author of “Moral Muscle,” 

Ac. Small crown Svo, Is. 

ABBA, FATHER: Helps to Prayer and Meditation. By the Rev. C. G. Baskerville, M.A. New and 

Revised Edition. Small crown 8vo, Is. (id. 

LORD EBURY as a CHURCH REFORMER. With Selections from his Speeches and Letters. By 

j* the Hon. and Rev. E. V. BLIGH, M.A. Demy Svo. 10s. (id. 

THE FIRST THING in the WORLD; or, The Primacy of Faith. By A. J. Gordon, D.D., Author 

of “EcceVenit,” “ In Christ,” Ac. Fcap. Svo, 6d. 

I THE WELL-SPRING of IMMORTALITY: a Tale of Indian Life. By S. S. Hewlett, Author of 

“ Daughters of the King,” and “ None of Self and All of Thee. With 2d Illustrations. Pott tto, os. 

PICTURED PALESTINE. By the Rev. James Neil, M.A., Author of “ Palestine Explored,” &c. 

With Eighty Illustrations. Medium Svo, 7s. (id. 

MR. BALLANTYNE’S NEW BOOKS. 

i THE BUFFALO RUNNERS: a Tale of the Red River Plains. With 6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
j A COXSWAIN’S BRIDE; or, The Rising Tide: and other Tales. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 

* 2s. (id. 

i —_ 

j NEW BOOKS BY EMMA MARSHALL. 

THOSE THREE; or, Little Wings: a Story for Girls. With 6 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. 
IN the PURPLE. With 4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

PMY LADY BOUNTIFUL. With 4 Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

* MISS AGNES GIBERNE’S NEW BOOK. 

^THE DALRYMPLES. With 4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

tf 5 _ 1 

-.ABOVE BOARD: a Tale of Adventure on the Sea. By William Charles Metcalfe. With 6 Illus¬ 
trations. Extra crown 8vo, os. 

WORK, WAIT, WIN. By Ruth Lamb, Authoress of “ One Little Vein of Dross,” &c. With 6 Illus- 

tratious. Extra crown 8vo, on. 

•' JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Berners Street, W. 
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Messrs. MAC3IILLAN & CO. bey to announce that Mr. SHORT1IOUSE'S 
New Novel, BLANCHE LADY FALAISE, is now ready at all Libraries 
and Booksellers. Cr. 8vo, cloth, price (is. 

r GLOBE— 1 ' The style is «<• smooth, the tone so high, the atmosphere so rarefied, ami the art of the narrative so far skilful, that one cannot choose but read.” 

SCOTTISH LEADER .—“Stands far above the ordinary ruck of novels. It contains many passages of remarkable beauty, presents the reader with several striking studies of 
character, and conveys, in the garb of fiction, a powerful moral lesson. . . . A work of conspicuous ability, displaying at times genuine beauty of description and masterly analysis o: 
character. It will certainly rank high among the publications of the season.” ANTI-JACOBI X .—“ A powerful, striking, and fascinating romance.’* 

MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

PARTS T. AND II. NOW READY. Super royal svo. Each Part ls.net. 

ILL XT S3 T R A. T £1 D BDXTIOST OF 

GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 

This well-known hook, o f which over lBOJtOO copies hurt' hern sold shirs ,ts first pnb/irafion in IS? I, has tal.en its place as one o f the standard work* in the laiifjn'tfj*', and the Pi*bU*ltCr.< Jr- r* '-•••» 
frit that a v',/l illnsf raffil edition would ni'r> with a i/f;o ral approraf. They h’-ee ae.ordini/l y arraiujed. far a .series of picture > drawn from authentic so"r> es illnst ndina (hr .!/< IXI> US 77.' 
I'tlS FUMES , C< tIXS, DOMESTIC A XI) Ef'f'LES I ASTI <’ A L Allt // / TECTf'llE of th> rarions periods dralf with, which will hr ,-a ref idly eit/jiarril under t h* direr lion of Ml*. J. I). ('«>>* 

An erhunulire. series of I'< Hi Til A ITS OF EMIXEXT PEllSDXS is also fjii‘ , n t and Mr. GkoUUr SeilAKP, (ML, Itic.tnr of do Xational Portrait trad, n/, has yir-a ca/aab/f n s»-, 
There wi'd a/so he a number of COLOURED MAPS, made by Mr. Edwakd Stanford, AXD i OLOUUED HEPlloDCCTlbXS FllOM MA XUSCIHPTS, ILIA MIX AT ED MISSALS, 

ifc., e.rended in the hiyhest style, of Chromo-I.ithoy raphy. 

The “ ILLUSTRATED SII Oil T HISTORY ” is handsomely printed in Sup, r-royal K t'o, and wi'i lie published in about. Thirty Monthly Paris, 

PALIj MA LL GAZETTE.— ‘ Altogether this edition of the ‘ History ’ will be far and away the best that has been published.*’ 

TIMES.—" Copious, appropriate, and admirably selected illustrations. . . . Cannot fail to sustain and increase the popularity ot that fascinating survey of our uatiohal 
history.” 

GLOBE- - u What is now promised is likely to be the most thorough production of its species.” 

A XTJ l A CO BIN .—“Singularly handsome and valuable. . . . So finely printed and illustrated that it might fairly he called an (dition dr luxe." 

GUARDIAN .—“The fonn in which Mr. Green's book is now to he presented Mill be worthy of it. . . . Bids fair to be a remarkable success.” 


NEW WORK l’.Y PROFESSOR S. H. Ill 'TCHER. ] 

Just published, crown svo, 7s. (id. net. | 

SOME ASPECTS of the GREEK GENIUS. By S. H. Butcher, 

M.A., Professor of Greek, Edinburgh, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of l niverslty College, j 
Oxford. 

MRS. MOLES WORTH'S CHRISTMAS STORY. 

Just published, crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 

NURSE HEATHERDALE’S STORY. By Mrs. Molesworth. j 

With Illustrations by Leslie Brooke. 

A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 

Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. net. i 

POEMS by the late WILLIAM CALDWELL R0SC0E. Edited j 

by his Daughter, ELIZABETH MARY ROSCOE. 

NEW BOOK BY ARCHIBALD FORBES, LL.D. 

Just ready, crown Svu, cloth, 7s. tkl. 

BATTLES, BIVOUACS, and BARRACKS. By Archibald 

FORBES, LL.D. 

Just ready, globe Svo, cloth, 2s. (id. 

A GRADUATED COURSE of NATURAL SCIENCE, Experi- I 

menial and Theoretical, for Schools and Colleges. Part II. Second and Third Years' Course for the Intermediate | 
Classes of Colleges and Technical Schools. By BENJAMIN LOEWY, F.R.A.S., «fce. With OU Diagrams. j 

BY PROFESSOR A. F. KIRKPATRICK. I 

Just ready, crown svo, cloth, its. net. 1 

The DIVINE LIBRARY of the OLD TESTAMENT: its Origin, 

Preservation, Inspiration, and Permanent Value. Five Lectures by A. F. KIRKPATRICK, B.D., Regius Professor 
of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge and Canon of Ely. 

THE REV. A. J. CHURCH. 

Just ready, crown Svo, iis. (id. 

STORIES from the BIBLE. Second Series. By the Rev. Alfred 

J. CHURCH. With Illustrations after Julius Schnorr. 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Crown Svo, reduced to 3s. (id. 

STORIES from the BIBLE. First Series. 

NEW PART OF PROFESSOR MICHAEL POSTER’S TEXT-BOOK. 

Just ready, 8v<», cloth, 10s. 6d. 

A TEXT-BOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By M. Foster, M.A., M.D., 

LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physiology in the University of Cambridge, and Fellow of Trinity College. Cambridge. 
Fifth Edition, Revised. Part IV. comprising the remainder of Book III. The Senses of some Special Muscular 
Mechanisms; and Book IV. The Tissues and Mechanisms of Reproduction. 

FOURTH THOUSAND. 

Just ready, extra crown Svo, Ss. Gd. net. 

FORTY YEARS in a MOORLAND PARISH. Reminiscences ! 

and Researches in Danby-in-Cleveland. By Rev. J. C. ATKINSON, D.C.L., Incumbent of the Parish, Author of “ A j 
History of Cleveland,” *• A Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect.” i 

PALL MALL GAZETTE .—“This is an admirable piece of work. Dr. Atkinson has come to his task thoroughly 

well equipped Certainly this is one of the best books of the year." ~ j 

NEW PART OF THE ANNUALS OF OUR TIME. 

Just ready, Svo, paper covers, '.is. Cd. ! 

ANNALS of OUR TIME: a Record of Events, Social and 

Political, Home ami Fnroten. Vol. III. Tart I. From the DATE of the FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY of the ACCES¬ 
SION of Ifl BEN VICTORIA to tile END of the YEAR lS'JO. By H. HAMILTON F'VFE. 

PROFESSOR EDWARD .T11NKS. 

Just reaRy, Sen, 14a. 

The GOVERNMENT of VICTORIA (AUSTRALIA). By 

EDWARD JENKS, M.A., Pel low of King b College, Cambridge, Professor of Law in the University of Melbourne. 1 

MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CUEAl’ER RE ISSUE OF' Til 
“GOLDEN TREASURY" SERIES. 

Just ready, ISmo, cloth, 2s. tkl. net. 

POEMS OF SHELLEY. 

Selected and Arranged by STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 

The Golden Treasury of Songs and 

Lyrics. Selected by FRANCIS TURNER FA UiKA V E 
TIMES. — " The universal suffrage of the Eucl-lr 
speaking race has long established the claim of the Golden 
Treasury to its title, as the best collection of the best 
and lyrics in the language.” 

The Children’s Garland. 

Selected by COVENTRY PATMORE. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. 

By JOHN BUN VAN. 

The Book of Praise. 

Selected by LORD SELBORNE. 

Bacon’s Essays of Good and Evil. 

Edited by W. ALOIS WRIGHT. 

CONCLUDING VOLUME OF THE CHEAPER EDITION 
OF MR. J. H. SHOKTHOFSES NOVELS. 

Just ready, crown svo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

A TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN, 

AND OTHER STORIES. By J. H. SHORTUOt oE. 
PRE 170 US VO LI 'MBS. 

JOHN INGLESANT. I THE LITTLE SCHOOL- 

SIR PERCIVAL* MASTER MARK. 

THE COUNTESS EVE. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 

No. m—NOVEMBER, 


Contents. 


1. A FIRST FAMILY of TASAJARA. By Duet Haute. lUbai*. 

IX.-XA 

2. TALMA. By A. ¥. Daviivox. 

8. TI1K RIGHTS of FREE LABOUR. By U. B. Rou.a> ;e K?m 
4. THE FLOWER of FORGIVENESS, 
n. OFF the AZORES. 

«. THREE PERSI AN' QUATRAINS. Rv T. C. Lewis. 

7. MO/. lltT'S LIBRETTIST. JIv Mrs. Rom. 

n. A CFRIoUS DISCOVERY. By H<'U\U: Hctcuinson. 

!*. roWPEKS LETTERS. Ry .». <\ Hmllt. 

10 . PHILANTHROPY and the POOR-LAW. 

Tub Times.—“ A magazine which has no rival in England.” 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

For NOVEMBER, Wl, price Bd. net, contains— 

1. SIR ROBERT CECIL, MARQUIS of SALISBURY, KM. Lu- 

sraved by XV. Bim.omio. (•oiUMit. Front. 

2. HATFIELD” HOUSE : the Sent of the M.'ippiis of Salisbury. >!■.=. 

.M akvmhip Tcckkh {we Rkiikmoiui lD»rm. IlluKtriUd.' 
y. RUGBY St'llOOL.—III. tiiimcs. Lens Know lk>, M.l*. Illustra 
tioiid »>y O. Mnrniy 

4. A WIFE'S CONFESSION. Violet Fane. Illustration* br T. J. 
Jtaltrliesli. 

.3. CAKI.YLE ami ltUSKIN. (Two Letters.) Portrait of Tuoais 

C \RI.YLE. 

«. HOCKEY. Francis Puevost. Illustrations from Photographs Ur 
Mr. A. G. Low. 

7. “NLVEK RESTING TIME LEADS SUMMER ON - t Sonnet V A 

Sh.u>k«p»:m(k, Designed ami Engraved by 11. F< 11. 

8. TIIIIKE P<»I:TKAITr* -I MILTON, ' tn .\n:bde«wn Fmkmu 

D. D. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson, 
a. THE USE «■( tlio LATHI:. U. A.S. liKS'W;, Illustr.iUd. 

10 . A STRANGE ELOPEMENT. Uhaps. IV., V. l*e •"Utimiiu'. 

W. Cj.ark Ri sski.i.. Illustrations by AV. II. Ov. remL 

11. ART NOTES from AUSTRALIA. OaiiERT Paiikck. 


Printed by ALEXANDER 4 SHEPHEAED LonBdale Printing Worke, Chancery Lane; Publiehed by HENKY VILLEK8, 27, Chancery Lane W.C. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. 

THE MAKING of FLOWERS. By the Rev. Professor 

I.KIHOE HKNST.OW, M.A., F.L.8., F.G.8. With several Illustrations. PostBvo, 
cloth Iwards, 2s. Gd. 

COLOUR. By Captain Abney, F.R.S. With numerous 

Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2 s. Gd. 

COAL. By Professor R. Meldola. With numerous 

1 Jmgraras. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. G<1. 

DISEASES of PLANTS. By Professor Marshall Ward. 

With numerous Illustrations. r«4 th boards, 2s. 6<l. 

TIME and TIDE: a Romance of the Moon. By Sir 

RollKRT 8. BALL. LL.D., E.K.u., Koval Astronomer of Ireland. Illustrated. Post 
8 m>, cloth boards, 2s. <-J. 

THE STORY of a TINDER-BOX. By Charles Meymott 

TIDY, M.B.M.8., F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. Tost 8vo, doth boards, 2s. 

THE BIRTH and GROWTH of WORLDS. A Lecture by 

Professor GREEN, M.A., F.R.S. Post 8vo, doth boards, Is. 

SOAP BUBBLES, and the FORCES which MOULD THEM. 

!t< ing a Course of Three L*rtur<*s ddiveml at the Lomlou Institution in December, lsso, 
and January, lspo, before a Juvenile Audience. By C. V. l>OYS, A.K.S.M., F.R.S. 
With numerous Diagrams. Post svo, doth bourds, 2s. Gd. 

SPINNING TOPS. The Operatives’ Lecture of the British 

Assiwiation Meeting at Leeds, September, is'.M). By Professor J. PERKY, M.E., D.Se., 
F.lt.S. With numerous Diagrams. Post Svo, doth bauds, 2s. Gd. 


THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 

[ A Set of Works designed to present the Chief Races of Europe as they emerge out of pre¬ 
historic darkness into the light furnished bv their earliest recorded words. The Literature 
dealt with covers a ]>eriod stretching from its beginning until the Middle Ages.] 

FRENCH LITERATURE. By the late Gustave Masson, 

B.A., Assistant Master and Lihruriun of Harrow School. Fcap. Svo, cloth boards, 2 s. Gd. 


ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. 

l'Vap. Svo, doth boards, 2s. Ikl. 

SLAVONIC LITERATURE. By 

l-Vap, Svo, doth boards, 2s. Gd. 

*Ihs hook will supply an admirable introduction to a systematic study of Slavonic litera- 


By the Rev. Prof. Earle. 
W. R. Morflll, M.A. 


turc.”— Scotsman. 


Others in preparation. 


CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES. 

Thin Series of Books will deal with the Chief Systems of Ancient Thought, not merely os dry 
tm’fi rs of History, but as hating a bearing on Modem Speculation. 

ARISTOTELIANISM. Part I. THE ETHICS of ARIS- 

TmTLE. Bv tile Rev. I. GREGORY SMITH, M.A., Hon. LL.I). Tart !I. THE 
LOGICAL TREATISES, the METAPHYSICS, the PSYCHOLOGY, the I'oLlTH'S. 
By the ltcv. W. GRUNDY, M.A. The Two Parts in 1 vol. Fcap. Svo, doth boards 
2*. Gd. 

EPICUREANISM. By Wm. Wallace, M.A., Fellow and 

Tutor of Mellon College, Oxford. Fcap. Svo, sateen doth l>oards, 2s. Gd. 

STOICISM. By the Rev. W. W. Capes, Fellow of Hertford 

College. Fcap. Svo, sateen cloth boards, 2s. GJ. 


EARLY CHRONICLERS OF EUROPE. 

[The < ibjeet of this Series is to bring readers fneo to face with the Sources of Early European History, 
and thus enable them to obtain a more intelligent grasp of the subject than can be had 
tioia second-hand compilations.] 

Crown Svo, cloth boards, cadi 4s. 

ITALY. By Ugo Balzani. 

•* Its literary merits are very considerable.”— Scotsman. 

ENGLAND. By James Gairdner, Author of “ The Life and 

Reign of Ridtard HI.” 

“ The book is well and thoroughly done, und makes a very valuable addition to the stock of 
historic manuals.”— AtUtnotum. 

FRANCE. By the late Gustave Masson, M.A., Univ. Gallic., 

Assistant Master and Librarian of Harrow School, «Yc. 

44 Full of exceedingly interesting and valuable matter.”— UntXrdian. 

%' Others in preparation. 


EARLY BRITAIN. 

NORMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. W. Hunt. Fcap. 8vo, 

cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

ROMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. Prebendary Scartb, 

Rector of Wrington, Somerset. Fcap. Svo, with Maps, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN. By Grant Allen, Esq,, B.A. 

Fcap. Svo, cloth lwmrds, 2s. Gd. 

44 Tf any reader wishes to obtain, in a small compass, a general view of our Anglo-Bfixon 
language, literature, and laws, he cannot do better than study this careful and conscientious 
epitome of those subjects.”— Spectator. 

CELTIC BRITAIN. By Professor Rhys. Fcap, 8vo, with 

Two Maps, doth boards, 3«. 

“Much instruction will be found in a small compass .”—Daily Chronicle , 

POST-NORMAN BRITAIN. Foreign Influences upon the 

History of England from the Accession of Henry III. to the Revolution of 1G88. By 
HENRY G. HEWLETT. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


THE OUSE. By the Rev. A. J. Foster, M.A, With Map 

and several Illustrations. Crown Svo, doth boards, 3s. 6d. 

CAPITAL, LABOUR, and TRADE, and the OUTLOOK. 

riain Papers by MARGARET BENSON. Small post Svo, cloth boards, 2 j. GJ. 

MORGAN, LIFE and TIMES of BISHOP WILLIAM. The 

Translator of the Hilile into the Welsh Language. By the Rev. WILLIAM HUGHES. 
Small post Svo, doth boards, 2s. Gd. 


WITHIN the VEIL. Studies in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Bv the Author of 44 The Chronicles of the Schoiibcrg-Cotta Family.” Small post 8vj, 
cloth boards, Is. Gd. 

OF the IMITATION of CHRIST. Four Books. By 

TnoMAS A KKMPIS. Fcap. Svo. printed in red and black, half-bound, 2s. Gd ; limp 
Persian, 4s.; limp German calf. .'is.; vellum circuit, Gs. 8:1. 

.1 new Edition hnmt on the hr .' t*rt % an l W'fho"t cHrt'iihnent or mollification, 

A DICTIONARY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the 

Rev. E. L. CUTIS, Author of ‘‘Turning Points of Church History,” &c. With 
numerous Woodcuts. Crown Svo, cloth hoards, 7s. Gd. 

HERBERT’S POEMS. New Edition, in Red and Black. 

Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. Gd. 

MONUMENTAL HISTORY of the EARLY BRITISH 

CHURCH. H> KOMILLY ALLEN, I-oap. 8vo, cloth boards, .Is. 

CHURCH of ENGLAND (The Title Deeds of the). By the 

Rev. T. P. GAKXIEU. Small past8vo, cloth boards, 3s. GJ. 

THE PARABLES of the OLD TESTAMENT. By the Right 

Rev. ALFRED BARRY, D.D., D.C.L. Post .Svo, cloth boards, 4 l 

THE PETRINE CLAIMS: a Critical Enquiry. By the 

l.r'e K *v. RBTIARD F. LITTLEDALE, LL.I), P.C.L., Author of ‘‘riain Reasons 
against joining the Church of Rome,” Are. Small po>t Svo, cloth boards, 5s. 


BOTANICAL WALL DIAGRAMS. 

1'Rl NT El) IN COLOURS. Size 3U in. by 21 i«. 

Edge3 Lined with Canvas, with Binders for Hinging up, price One Shilling each; 
Canvas, Varnished, Ono and Sixpence each; or Roller, Two Shillings each. 

These Prints arc particularly suited for Cbm Teaching. An urate life->t:/« representa¬ 
tion of one single plant is given, as a rule, in eidi. ace--impmie l by greatly enlarged repro¬ 
ductions of the various <haraoteristie purls of each subject—viz., Leaf, Bljssjm, Edits of the 
Blossom, Husk and Seed. 

The Plants selected arc for the mod part indigenous, a few exception* being made in tlm 
case of Hp.runcns import ant on account of typical e‘iara'-t»rHti:«soroi their value in commerce. 
Cheapness, accuracy, and artistic excellence are the chief in •’rite claimed for this series. 

Thk rou.owixo have ai.ri:.m>v ukp.n rrnLisiucn 

OAK. I VIRGINIA TOBACCO. I HOPS. 

POTATO. WILD CAMOMILE. I MARSH MARTGOLD. 
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T O ARTISTS and Others.—TO he LET, 

excellent STUDIO and snim BACHELOR'S QUAKTKHS com- 
Lined, in central position, and midway between City and \\ •••c-t-ml. 
Studio lias unint.-miptcd north-east and top lights. Cooking and 
attendance by resident housekeepers. Electric light, hall porter, &c.— 
Apply to IIousKKEfcPEH, 85 and 88, Chancery Lane ; or to the M anagkh, 
3, Chancery Lnne. 

T ESSONS given in ANCIENT and 

^ MODERN GREEK by a Native Professor. Terms moderate. 
Easy and successful method.—Apply to Messrs. Fkanz Tiumm ft Co., 
Foreign Booksellers, 24, Brook Street, London, \V. 

T O EDITORS, PUBLISHERS, 

AUTHORS.—Translations undertaken from the German 
French, and Spanish, Novels, History, Travels, Biography. Plays 
Terms low.—Address Lewis Field, 24, AUenby Road, Forest Hill, S.E 

H OW FEW CAN WRITE CORRECTLY, 

and how very few egress their thoughts gracefully and with 
precision ! Strictly PRIVATE LESSONS GIVEN, cither orally or by 
post, and the grammar, punctuation, and style of writing (whether o‘f 
Important private letters, essays, poems, sermons, public addresses, or 
MSS. intended for the press), most carefully revised by G. WASHING. 
TON MOON, Hon. F.R.8.L., Author of “The Dean’s English,” “ Bad 
English Exposed,” “The Revisers’ English," “Common Errors,” and 
other critical works on the English language —Terms on application at 
18, New Burlington Street, IV., London. 

JpRENCH CONVERSATIONAL LES- 

SONS.—A LADY, who has been engaged for eight years in con¬ 
ducting large public English Classes for la Ville de PariH, and also 
for the Association Poly-technique in that city, is now desirous of 
finding PUPILS who wish to continue their fluency of speech in the 
French language—Address F. T. M. (French), 18, Breakspear ltoad. 
St. John’s, S.E. 

TV/TESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO., 

"J- 14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, W.C., are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR H ANFSTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large plates and editions dt l\ue. For ordinary IW>k 
illustrations. Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
ft CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. Prices on application 


NLR, Woking, will OI\ L PARTICULARS to mteuding Members 
and will REGISTER SUBSCRIBERS for Dr. Bellew’s volume on the 
Ethnology of A ffghauistan, the Summaries of Research in h: oriental 
specialities, the Japanese volume, and other forthcoming publications 
of the recently held Ninth Oriental Congress. 

(ORIENTAL CONGRESS NUMBER of 

V-/ the ASIATIC QUARTERLY contains full proceedings and 
abstracts of 120 Papers or Speeches, iurludii.g Memos from Abbes 
Allsmy, Graflin ; Pasteur Fcsquet; Drs. Skarstedt, Myrberg, Fried- 
lander, Baron inu, Pandits Nyaratnii, Rikhi Kesb Shastri, Janardlian, 
Dvividi, Dbruva, Gonalacharlu ; ltajns Xizaniulnuilk. Kbusliwaqtia, 
Tagore. Kikakm-hi TMiboi, Daigoro Gob, Okoshi, Limboomkcng; 
Mi-.-srs. Bowden. Nevill. Cull, 4e. Portnits of Duke of Connaught, 
Aiehduke Rainer, Dr. C. Taylor, Col. Urambeheffsky, fte. Photos of 
Sumatra OtloeH, 1’nmir Ilunzas, ice. Map «>f Russian Exploration, &c. 

A SIATIC QUARTERLY also contains 

the CZAR’S REMARKS on INDIA, and Papers, Speeches, or 
Letters, bv Sirs <*. Nicholson, L. Griflin, R. Meade, A. Ularke, E. N. C. 
Ilniddoii, W. Elliot, J. D. Ilay; Hons. G. Cur/.on, S. J. Way, 11.in. A. 
Mi/.zi; Profs. Sirs M. Williams, Adams, S. loathes, Witton-Davies, 
G. uppert, Wassa Pasha, Sirl\ Colqiihoun, Italian Ambassador. Greek 
Minister, M. Ayniotiier, Drs. C. Taylor, Schlichter, Blau, Slutsky, 
Leitncr, Bellow, Moutet, Phvii**: Dons Gayungos, Simonet, Donadiu; 
M=gr. Lamy ; Messrs. M. Adler, Gollancz, Car tail hue. Johnstone, C.S , 
V. A. Smith, C.S., R. 8ew*dl. C.S., W. Simpson, Leland, Flinders 
l’etiic, Fawcett, Claim*, Haliburton. Stevcni. R. Miehell, M. Wood, 
Carmichael, .Malhison, Be^g, Hooper, ilaitO, Tait, Notion, Corbet, 
Hyde Clarke, A. Diosy, Lewis Generals Iienriehy, Slimvcns; Com¬ 
missioner Fuller; Drs. Cliot/.ner, Kdkins, KimrMinlI, Jones; Cols. 
Tanner,Gr.inibchefl&ky, lluart, Clarke; Capts. Mali*, Day, Uttiruu- 
don, Biddulph ; A1M. Fret, Keyuaud, Rudy, Guhnct; Profs. Alasj ere, 
n l'pcrt, t'oidier, Amellueau, Kvne Basset, Beauregard. PeienilHiurg. 
S' lik-gel. Aliel, Ziemer, Liuckc. L. do Kosny, Vavoneello-, Ibjbiou, 
lloidcru.—Apply to l'lnuautu, oriental Institute, Woking. 


'JiHE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

THE EXTERNAL EXAMINERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 
ARCHIBALD BARR, D.Se., Professor of Engineering in the Univer¬ 
sity of Glasgow, Examiner in Engineering. 

MARCUS RECK, M.I), F.R.C.S., Professor of Surgery in University 
College, Lmdon, Examiner in Surgery. 
fE. G. BRAUNIDiIjTZ, M.A., Ph.D., University Lecturer in French, 
Cambridge. Kwminki in French Language and Literature. 
KARL BREUL, M.A., Pli.D., University Lectim*r in German, Cam¬ 
bridge, Examiner in German Language and Literati kk. 

I). J. CUNNINGHAM, M.I)., Professor of Comparative Anatomy in 
the University of Dublin, Ex aminer in Anatomy. 

Sir DYCK DUCKWORTH. M.D., F.K.C.P.. Lecturer on Clinical 
Medicine in St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, Examiner in 
Mi nieiNE. 

R. T. GLAZEBROOK, M.A., F.R.8., Demonstrator in the Cavendish 
Physical Lalionitory, Cambridge, Examinmi is Pinsies. 

A. H. GREEN, M.A., F.R.S, Professor of Geology in the University of 
Oxford. Examiner in Geologt and I’ameontology. 

(.'. II. JlERPoRD. Litt.D., Professor of English Literature In Univer¬ 
sity College, Aberystwith, Examiner in English Language and 
Literature. 

W. M. HICKS, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in Firth College, 
Sheffield, Examiner in Mathematic■». 

ROBERT MAGUIRE. M.D, F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Pathology, fit. 
Mary’s Hospital, Loudon, Examineu in Patuologv and Mohhid 
Anatomy. 

G. R. M. MURRAY. F.L S., Senior Assistant. Department of Natural 
History. British Museum, Examiner in Botany. 

IA. G. PESKETT, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer, Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, Examiner in Classics. 
tRKGINALD L. j’OOLE, M.A., Pli.D., Lecturer on Modern History 
in Jesus College, Oxford, Examiner in History. 

WILLIAM RAMSAY, PhD., F.R.S, Professor of Chemistry in 
University College. London, Examiner in Chemistry. 
tEDM UN D ROBERTSON, M.A., M 1\, (Lite) Professor of Roman Law 
in University College, London, Examiner in Law. 

C. S. SIIERKIN'gToN, M.B.. la'cturer on Physiology in St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, Loudon. Examiner in Pimmoi.ogy. 

A. R. SIMPSON, M.D., F.R.C.P., Professor of Midwifery in the 
University of Edinburgh, Examiner in Ohstktuics and Diseases 
oe Women. 

THOMAS STEVENSON. MIL, F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Chemical and 
Medical J urisprudenee, Guy’s Hospital, Loudon, Examiner in 
Forensic Mepkine and Public Hkai.th. 

RALPH STOCKMAN, M.D., Examiner in Mateiiia Medica and 
I’liAHMAcy and Pharmacology and Th era tee tics. 
tD’AltcY W THOMSON, B.A., Professor of Zoology in University 
College, Dundee, Examiner in Zooukja. 

JAMES WARD, M.A., Sc.D.. lecturer on Philosophy in Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Exam.nkii in PuiLosoruv and Political 
Economy. 

The Examiners against whose names a dagger (I) is placed retire at 
the end of November. APPLICATIONS are invited for the posts they 
now fill, wliicb should be sent in on or lie fore November 28tii. anil may 
be accompanied by testimonials (copies only) or references at the 
candidates’discretion. The appointments will la- for three years, at 
the expiration of which Examiners are not eligible for re-election. , 
For further particulars apply to 

A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 

Manchester, October, 1891. 


G resham college 

BASING HALL STREET, E.C. 5 

The INTRODUCTORY PART of a COURSE of LECTURES on 
“THE GEOMETRY of STATISTICS” will 1* delivend by KARL 
PEARSON, M.A., on NOVEMBER 17. 18,19, and 2". The Lectures 
will deal with the History, Definition, and Representation of Statistics, 
and will be copiously Illustrated by Diagrams anil the Lantern. They 
commence at 0 r. m., and are free to the public. 

TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH 

vj WALES (BAX(iOR). 

APPLICATIONS iuvit.'.l for the CtlAIR nf LOCK'. PHILOSOPHY, 
and POLITICAL ECONOMY, now Vacant in this College, owing to 
the appointment of Professor Henry Jones to the Chair of Philosophy 
and Rhetoric in the University of St. Andrews. Stipend £25o. with 
share of fees guaranteed up to £5«. Applications, with 4<> copies of 
testimonials, to he in the hands of the undersigned not later than 
WEDNESDAY, Nov. 25 th. The new Professor will be expected to 
enter on his duties at the beginning of the New Year. For further 
particulars apply to 

W. Cadwaladr Davies, Secretary and Registrar. 
Bangor, Octolier 27th, 1891. , 


HPHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

GRANTS THE 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 
M A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews. Alierdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham. Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London, Loughborough, Manchester, Newcaatlc-ou-Tyne, Paisley. 
Truro, ftc. 

For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Secbetart, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B. 

MUDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in London 
by the Library Messengers. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS lwr Annum. 


MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 

All the liest Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
circulation. 

Catalogue of English Books for 1891, In. <3*1. Catalogue of Foreign 
Books, Is. Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, postage 
free 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 

30 to 34, New Oxford Street, London. 

Branch Offices: 

241, Bromptou Road; uud 2, King Street, Chcapside. 


Digitized 


THEATR ES._ 

ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE TRUMPET CALL. Mr. 
Leonard Boyne, Messrs. J. D. Beveridge, L. Rignold. C. 
Dalton, Douglass, East, Russell, Leigh, Keith, Drew. J. and 
W. North cote, &c.; Miss E. Robins, Mrs. Campbell, Mr> 
Leigh, a nd M iss C lara decks. 

“avenue theatre. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8.30, THE CRUSADERS. Mr, 
Arthur Cecil, Mr. Weedon Grossmith, Mr. Henry Kemb.e, 
Mr. York Stephens, Mr. Sant Matthews. Mr. A- Aynesworih, 
Mr. Leith, and Mr. Lewis Waller; Miss Winifred Emery. 
Miss Olga Brandon, Miss Lillie Bel more. Miss T. Mayer, Him 
E. Williams, and Lad y Monckton. 

COMEDY THEATRE^ 

THIS EVENING, at 9, GODPAPA. Mr. C. H. Hawtrtv, 
Mr. JamcM Nelson. Mr. William Wyes, Mr. W. F. Hawtr-y, 
and Mr. Charles Brookfield; Miss Annie Irish, Miss Vane 
Featherston, Miss V. Armbruster, and Miss Lottie Vetne. 
At8.15. ROSABEL. 

COURT’ THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, AUNT JACK. Messrs. G. Gidden*. 
R. Smith, 8. Hicks, G. Maxwell, W. T. Riley. C. Roe*. 
Quinton, Farren, Brough, John Clulow, and Edward Right n; 
Misses Susie Vaughan, Ethel Matthew's, and Mrs. John Wood. 
At 8.15, A MUTUAL MISTAKE. Mesere. Rock, Clulow, 
and Miss Vaughan. 

CRITERION THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyxdham. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, MISS DECIMA. Mr. David 
James, Messrs. Chas. Conyers, Chauncey Olcott, Templar 
Saxe, Welton Dale ; Mesdames M. A. Victor, Josephine 
Findlay, Lucy Buckstone, and J. Nesville. At 8, LISC HEX 
and FKITZCHEN. _ 

DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Sir Acocstcs Harris. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, A SAILOR’S KNOT. Messrs. C. 
Warner, C. Glonney, E. Gurney, J. Cross, W. Lin^g, F. 
Darner, A. Phillips, F. Dobell, T. Terriss. R. Power. W. 
Staunton, and H. Nicholls; Mesdames J. Millward and Kat: 
James. 

GARRICK THEATRE. 

T>opsee and Manager, Mr. John* Hare. 

TUTS EVENING, at 8, SCHOOL. Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. 
Vincent, Mr. Gvrthome, Mr. Gilbert Hare, Mr. H. B. Irring. 
Miss Annie Hughes, Miss Fanny Robertson, and Miss Kate 
Rorke. 

GLOBE THEATRE^ 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, GLORIANA. Messrs. Harry 
Faulton, Forbes Dawson, W. Lestocq, J. A. Welch. J. 
Caversham, and W. H. Vernon; Misses Florence West, 
Geor gi e Esmo nd, and Lydia Cowell._ 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE DANCING GIRL. Mr. 
Tree, Mr. Fernandez, Mr. Fred Terry, Mr. F. Kerr, Mr. 
Allan, Mr. Robb Harwood, Mr. Batson, Mr. Leith. Mr. 
Hudson, Mr. Worden; Miss Julia Neilson, Miss Rose Leolert^, 
Miss Horlock, Miss Ayrtoun, Mrs. E. H. Brooke, Miss Gunn, 
Miss Heth coto, and Miss Norreys. _ 

NEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, A ROYAL DIVORCE. Mesa*. 
Murray Carson, G. W. Cockbum, Eordley Turner, T. W. 
Pen yval, J. A. Welch, De Holla, Victor, Alker, Dwyer. 
Ludlow, &c.; Mesdames Ix?slie Bell, Bertie Willis. L. 
Soccombe, L. Wilmot, L. Wyatt, M. Herrick, and Miss Grace 
Hawthorne. _ ___ 

OPERA COMIQUE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.20, THE AMERICAN. Mr. 
Edward Compton, Messrs. Lewis Ball, C. Blakiston, Y. 
Stewart, S. Paxton, C. M. Ballard, H. Hunter, F. W. Per- 
main; Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe), Misses Louise Moodre, 
Adrienne Dairollcs, Evelyn M‘Nay, C. Lindsay, and lLas 
El izabet h Robins. At 8, A DEAD LETTE R. __ 

PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Sidney Herhp.rte-Basixo. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.45, AFTER DARK. Mesdames 
E. Terriss, B. Selwyn. S. Harvey, B. Bonehill, H. Vernon. 
B. Orchard; Messrs. Henry Neville, W. L. Abingdon, Wilfred 
E. Shine, Herberte-Basing, Fuller Mellish, H. Bedford, G. 
Robey, &c._ __ 

ROYALTV^THEATRH 

THIS EVENING, at 7.40, EAST LYNNE. Messrs. Austin 
Melford, G. B. Prior, F. H. Wosterton, H. de Lange. J. 
GibsoD, Field Fisher, ice.; Miss Frances Ivor, Mrs. Brunton, 
Miss Nina Williams. At 10.15, THE CAN’T-SING GIRL. 
Lily Linfleld and A. New ark.__ 

ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Gkori.r Aleyaxdrr. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, LORD ANERLEY. Messrs 
George Alexander, Nut combe Gould, Arthur Bourchier, 
Ben Webster, E. W. Gardiner, Alfred Holies, and Herbert 
Waring; Misses Gertioide Kingston, Laura Graves, and 
Marion Terry. __ _____ 

STRAND THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Willie Edouix. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8.45, THE LATE LAMENTED. 
Messrs. Willie Edouin, H. Standing, H. Eversfield, G. P. 
Hawtrey, F. Cape, S. Barraelough, and A. May; Mesdames 
Cicelv Richards, E. Moore, E. Phelps, and V. Bennett. At 8, 
BACK IN FIVE MINUTES._ 

TERRY’S THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietor and Manager. Mr. Edward Tki;rv. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE TIMES. Messrs. Edward 
Terry. Elliott, Henry V. Esmond, W. T. Lovell, Albert Sims 
and Fred Thorne; Mesdames Helena Dacre, Annie Hill. 
Alexes Leighton, M. Talbot, Hetty Dene, L. Barxadell, and 
Fanny Brough. 
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THE REVISED VERSION 
OF THE BIBLE. 

Just ready, 

THREE NEW EDITIONS 

ON 

OXFORD INDIA PAPER. 

“Notwithstanding; its tenuity of substance, the opacity of 

- the Oxford India paper is remarkable. Whether the type be 

■ large or small, its legibility is perfect, and the cloudy back- 

_ ground, which is tlie usual penalty of printing on thin paper, 
is scarcely perceptible. In this result, no doubt, the excellence 
of the printing supplements that of the paper, and these 

. together combine to make these thin editions so supremely 
admirable.”— 1 'h* Bookseller. 

, Ruby, 16mo, Thin, with Indexed Atlas, 956 pages 
(6» by 45 by j inches). 

Turkey Morocco, limp, round corners, red under gilt 
edges, 12s. 6d. 

And in various Superior landings. 

- Minion, 8vo, Thin, with Indexed Atlas, 956 pages 

(8i by 51 by J inches). 

i Turkey Morocco, limp, round comers, red under gilt edges, 20s. 

And in various Superior Bindings. 

Pica, royal 8vo, Thin, in One Volume 
(10 by 6h by 2 inches). 

By the use of Oxford India Paper the five original Royal 

.. Octavo Volumes are here presented in one portable and light 
kook of 2,6*8 pages. It is much larger type than anv single- 
volume edition hitherto published, and will be adopted by 
many for pulpit use. 

- Persian Morocco, bevelled boards, red under gilt edges, 62s. 6d. 
r -f- urkey Morocco, bevelled boards, red under gilt edges, 03s. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


THE DIVORCE of CATHERINE of ARAGON: the Story as told 

by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the Court of Henry VHI. In C’sum Lnicorum. By J. A. FROUDE. 
oVO, 163. 

" Every one with the least pretension to a knowledge of history must read the book and all will admire its strength, its 
honesty, its most accomplished brilliancy.”— Scotsman. 6 


A HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642*1649. By 

SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. Vol. IH. 1617-1619. With 8 Maps. 8vo, 28s. 


SEAS and LANDS. Reprinted by permission of the Proprietors of 


the Daily TiBgraph , from Letters published under the title “ By Sea and Land ” in that Journal. ' 
ARNOLD, M.A., K.C.I.t. With 42 Full-page Plates and 29 Illustrations in the Text. .Svo 21s. 


By Sir EDWIN 


“ The pleasant and entertaining style in which the author writes, and the bright snatches of song which are interspersed 
throughout the book, invest the subject with a charm, while the numerous excellent illustrations add to the value of the 
work.”— Field, i 


DARKNESS and DAWN; or, Scenes in the Diiys of Nero. An 

Historic Talc. By the Venerable Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. 2 vols., Svo, 28s. 

“Dr. Farrar has given us a most enjoyable book, and has furnished an essentially true picture of the manner in which 
Christianity must have won men by the purity and the hope it brought into an age made hopeless by its own degradation and 
bestiality. — Bookman. : 

POEMS. By William Edward Hartpole Lecky. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

113 Copies have been printed on Large Paper, applications for which must be made to the Booksellers. 

"EnWy Who cares for serious literature will wish to see this volume, and every such person will be glad to have 
seen it.”— Richard Garnett, LL.D., in the lllustratvl London News. 


t: 


L« 


Cheap Editions of the Revised Bible 

ARK NOW READY IN THE FOLLOWING SIZES I— 

Pearl, 16mo (5? by 4 by 1 } inches). 

Cloth, red edges, gilt lettered.10d. 

American cloth, extra strong, for Scliool use ... lOd. 

Ruby, 16mo (6; by 43 by 1} inches). 

Cloth boards, red edges, gilt lettered . 3s. 

Minion, 8vo (81 by 5] by 1} inches). 

Cloth boards, red edges, gilt lettered . 5s. 

AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

The Be vised Version is the Joint Property of the Univt rsitics of 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

London: 

HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, 
Amen Corner, E.C. 

C. J. CLAY A SONS, Cambridge University Press Ware¬ 
house, Avk Maria Lane, E.C. 


CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS 


A HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. By H. Morse 

STEPHENS, Balliol College, Oxford. Svo (3 vols.). Vol. II. 18s. 

“ Mr. Morse Stephens may well claim to have brought much to light which Carlyle left dark, and to have illuminated it 
with a steady radiance of his own.”— 

WITH AXE and ROPE in the NEW ZEALAND ALPS. By 

GEORGE EDWARD MANNERTNG, Member of the New Zealand Alpine Club, Member of the Roval Geographical 
Society of Australasia, and Member of the Philosophical Institute of Canterbury, N.Z. With 18 Illustrations from 
Photographs and a Map. Royal Svo, 12s. 6d. 

ANGLING SKETCHES. By Andrew Lang. With 20 Illustrations 

(3 Etchings) by W. G. Burn-Muxdoch. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

ABOUT CEYLON and BORNEO; being an Account of Two Visits 

to Ceylon, one to Bomio, and How we Fell Out on our Homeward Journey. By WALTER J. CLUTTERBUCK 
F.R.G.8., Author of "The Skipper in Arctic Seas,” anti Joint Author of "Three in Norway,” and “ B.C. 1SS7.” With 
47 Illustrations and 2 Maps. Crown 8vo, 10s. Od. 




COMPLETION OF MR. FCRNEAUX’S “ ANNALS OF 
TACITUS.” 

Just published, demy Svo, with a Map, price 20s. 

THE ANNALS of TACITUS. Vol. II. 

BOOKS XI.—XVI. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by HENRY FURNEAUX, M.A., formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

“ W orthy ot the best traditions of the Oxford University 
Tress .”—The Tinas. 

(Volume I. Books I.—VI., price 18s.) 


Just published, Svo, half-bound, price 14s. 

AN ESSAY on the GOVERNMENT of 

DEPENDENCIES. By Sir GEORGE CORNEWALL 
LEWIS, K.C.B. (Originally published in lMtl.) Edited, 
with an Introduction, by C. P. LUCA8. B.A., of Balliol 
College, Oxford, and the Colonial Ottice, London. 

“ It* value is greatly supplemented by Mr. Lucas’s introduc¬ 
tion, which forms a masterly survey of the present state of the 
colonial question, and. in particular, of the tendencies which 
make for and against inter-colonial and Imperial federation.” 

_ The Times. 


Just ready, extra fcap. Svo, cloth, price 2s. (Id. 

EURIPIDES.—CYCLOPS. Edited, 

with Introduction and Notes, by W. E. LONG, M.A. 
Fellow of Uuecn’a College, Oxford, and Rector of Holwell, 
Dorset. 


Just ready, extra fcap. Svo, price 2s. fid. 

WORDSWORTH.—THE WHITE DOE 

of RYLSTONE. With the Song at the Feast of 
Brougham Castle and The Force of Prayer. Edit.nl, 
with Introduction and Notes, by WILLIAM KNIGnT, 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of 8t. Andrews. 


J ust ready, royal Svo, linen, price 28s. 

THE INSCRIPTIONS of COS. By 

W. R. FATON and E. L. HICKS. With a Map of Cos. 


THE HISTORY of MY LIFE : an Autobiography. By the Right 

Rev. BI8HOP OXENDEN, formerly Bishop of Montreal. Crown Svo, 5s. 

THE SON. By the Rev. T. Mozley, M.A., formerly Fellow of 

Oriel, Author of “ The Word,” “ Reminiscences,” &c. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 

THE MISCHIEF of MONICA. By L. B. Walkord, Author of 

44 Mr. Smith,” &c., &c. 3 vols., crown Svo, 25s. 6d. 

44 4 The Mischief of Monica’ is, in short, witty and wiso .....Mrs. Walford’s satire is impartial and delightful.”— Time ?. 

44 4 The Mischief of Monica ’ is bright and pleasant reading. There is abundant interest and movement throughout • it is 
in fact, a well-told story by a clever writer.”— Athenaeum. ' ' 

THE BRETHREN of MOUNT ATLAS ; being the First Part of an 

African Theosophical Story. By HUGH E. M. STUTFIELD, F.R.G.S., Author of 44 El Maghreb; 1,200 Miles’ Ride 
through Morocco.” Crown Svo, 6s. 

WHERE TOWN and COUNTRY MEET. By Mrs. Alfred 

BALDWIN, Author of 44 The Story of a Marriage.” Crown Svo, 6s. 


WORKS BY H. RIDER 


SHE, With 32 Illustrations by M. Grreiffen- 

hagen and C. H. M. Kerr. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


COLONEL 

Svo, 3s. 6d. 


HAGGARD. 

QUARITCH, 


V.C. Crown 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN. With 31 Illus- 

trations by C. H. M. Kerr. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

MAIWA’8 REVENGE; or, The War of 

the Little Hand. Crown Svo, Is. boards; la. 6d. cloth. 

BEATRICE. Crown Svo, Gs. 


CLEOPATRA. With 29 Illustrations by 

SI. Oreilfenhagcn and R. Catoa Woodville. Crown Svo, 
price 3s. 6d. 

ERIC BRIGITTE YES. With 17 Plates 

and 34 Illustrations in the Text by Lancelot Speed. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 


Tall Clarendon Press Catalogues post free. 

London: HENRY FROWDE, 
Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


THE WORLD’S DESIRE. By H. Rider Haggard and Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo, Gs. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN 
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THE MAORI-POLYNESIAN COMPARA- 

TIVE DICTIONARY. By EDWARD TREGEAR, 
F.R.G. 8 ., F.R.U.S., President of the Wellington Philo- 
8 ophi. nl Society, New Zealand. 700 pp., royal 8 vo, cloth 
lettered, 21 s. 

Wellington, N.%.: Lyon & Blair. 


THE COLONY of'NEW ZEALAND: its 

History, Vicissitudes, and Progress. By WILLIAM 
GTKBORNE, Esq., formerly resident in the Colony for 
Thirty-three Years. Reissue, with Statistical Infor¬ 
mal ion brought down to 1800. Crown 8vo, with 3 Maps, iis. 
"A valuable book for such as r .Tilly desire to know thy story of the 
colouy ami iU resour cob.... A g<»od solid l«x*k."— Vtuffu 7 ivies. 


THREE BOOKS for BOOK LOVERS. 


Crown 8vo, 26 Vignette Portraits and facsimile title of 
First Edition, gilt top, os. net. 


A 


FABLE FOR CRITICS. 

By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

Preface :—“ This jeu <T esprit was extemporised, I 


THE COMMON SALVATION: Notes of a 

Study of Romans i. 17 — viii. 38. By JOIIN W. OWLX 
B.A. (Oxon.). 8vo, be. net. 


MOYARRA; an Australian Legend, in Two 

Cantos, by “ Y1TTADAIKN.” Frontispiece. Clown 


8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Sir Frederick Parlee (who was Colonial Secretary of Western 
Australia f<>r about twenty yrnnd wrote to the author of “Moyarra, 
.1th April, ls7^: " 1 write one line to thank you for the pleasure you 
afforded me in the perusal <>i * Moynrni.’ I really en.i".ved it, and 
read it several times ; and, to those who know anything of the charaeter 
of the Australian altoriginal, theie is nothin* overdrawn or far¬ 
fetched.”—F. 1'. Baulke. 


E. A. PETHERICK & CO, 33, Patern«»rtp.r Row, E.C.; 
Melbourne, Syoney, ani> Ai>klaii»k. 


Jurt published, imperial folio, doth, < ’hart printed on cardboard, price 
15b. ; or with Chart mounted on cloth and half-Unuid, price 21». 


GENEALOGICAL CHART 

or tiii; 

ROYAL FAMILY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

In the Scottish, Anglo-Saxon, Norman, Welsh. Guelph, 
and Wetten Lines; with Collateral Branches. 

By the Rev. ROBERT LOO AN, Abington, Lanarkshire. 
Edinburgh: Maonivkn ft Wall ice. 

London: J. F. Srmucs, 2y, Old Bailey. 


f>0YAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

JL ^ (Incorporated by Royal Charter). 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

President—The Right Hon. Sir M. E. CHANT HUFF. G.C.S I. 
THURSDAY, HfTu NOVEMBER, at 8.;tu p.m.. 

The following l*aper will Ik- read:—■*SOME POINTS in the 
IIoAiTffaTWi'' AQrjvaiwy by C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., F.R.Ilist.S 
20 , Hanover Square, W. 


may fairly say, so rapidly was it written, purely for 
my own amusement and with no thought of pub¬ 
lication. I sent daily instalments to a friend in New 
York. He urged me to let it be printed, and I at last 
consented to its anonymous publication. The secret 
was kept till after several persons had laid claim to its 
authorship.” 

The Title of First Edition, published in 1848, is in 
verse, a facsimile of which is given, besides *2(1 Vignette 
Portraits of the English and American Authors of this 
time, whom the Author has so amusingly criticised. 
Thu Portraits represent the authors in 1848. 


Crown Svo, Portrait of the Author in 1842 with long 
curly hair, and 8 beautiful Photogravures, 
handsomely bound in cloth and imitation vellum. 
Price to subscribers, 5s. not. On day of publication, 
Nov. 28, the price will be raised to 6s. net. 

The VISION of SIR LAUNFAL. 


By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


CATALOGUES. 

XfOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

-A- -promptly supplied on moderate terms. 


-promptly supplied < 

CATALOGUES on application. 
DCLAU ft CO., 37. SOHO SQUARE. 


THROAT 

IRRITATION 


GOUGH. 


Soreness and Dryness, tickling and 
irritation, inducing cough, and infect¬ 
ing the voice. For these symptoms 
uro EPPS’S GLYCERINE 
JUJUBES- In contact with the 
glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the 
Glycerine in these agreeable con¬ 
fections becomes actively . enling 
In boxes, 7jd-; tins. Is. l]d., labelled 
“JAMES EPFS tc CO-, Horaceo- 
pathic Chemists.” 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


23RAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 
•COUPS," PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 

LJ and 


DOTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

-L PIF-S. Also, 


JjLSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


r pUKTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARK of IMITATIONS. 

Si 11.E Alitir.ESS- 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR. W. 


B 


.ESTABLISHED l»l. 

EKBECK BA 

Southampton Buildings Chancery Lane. 


N K, 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed lu DEPOSITS, repayable 


on demand 

1 \Y< • per CENT, on CURRF.NT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
no n'hly ha l inces, when m-t drawn b. low jCIimi 
giTOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and gold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank rcc-ives small Hums < n 
deposits and allows Interest at the rate of THKF.E PKK i.’KNT. pci 
annum, ou each completed XI. Fra*< is Kavknm ikut Mnnm-er. 


H 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 


TWO oriNEAS l'ER MONTH, OK A 1'LoT GE LAND. 
FOK FIVE SHII.UM.S 11:11 MONTH. 

The IHUKBLcu. ALMANACK, with full particulars ]»os!.frec, 
application. Francis Havl.nschoit Manager. 


Crown Svo, 62 Spirited Illustrations by Howard Pyle, 
quaintly bound in dark rough calf, side letterings 
and ornaments, gilt top. 

Price to subscribers. 69. net. Raised to 7s. 6d. on day 
of publication, about Nov. 23. 

THE ONE HOSS SHAY. 

WITH ITS COMPANION POEMS 

HOW THE OLD HORSE WON THE BET, 
AND THE BROOMSTICK TRAIN. 

By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


DEAN & SON’S LIST 


Handsomely bound, large post Svo, 6 s. 

BY JEAN DE LA BRETE. 

UNCLE: a Story of Modern French: 

Edited by JOHN BERWICK, and fllrntriM-d :tj 


Life. 

It. Andre. 

The French lahti^n of this novel has had a wile of *ixt-*'*'B erl - r> 
in Seventeen months. and the first review of the F.ng.oh U : 
received by the Publishers bays“ Out- of the most fasciaLnig - ■ ^ 
wntteu for years.” 

Largo post Svo, cloth gilt, 8 a. 6 d. 1 

BY WILLIAM H. 8TACP00LE, Author of * F.R-S./ k: ! 

The THREE BOOTS < 

A STORY OF PRESENT-DAY LONDON, niu«tn--I 
Tliis clever novel turns ui*ou an extraordinary hoax and a bUizp 
conspiracy. 

Handsomely bound, large post 8vo, flee | 

HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN S, 


CORRESPONDENCE with the Grand Duke of Sax- 
Weimar, the late Charles Dickens, and others. Eli*. *, 
by FREDERICK CRAWFORD. With a Metnou J 
Andersen and Portraits. 

Andersen's letters to his friends, which have 1x*en looked f-'rw-ir' 
as a literary treat, have a genuine ring aNmt them, and ia«t ft' - 
apt»car t * have been written without any thought of their U:n» i- 
1 it lied. Their great charm lies in their simplicity. 


Handsomely bound, large post 8 vo, 6 a. ] 

BY PHILIPPE TONELLI. 

RETRIBUTION: a Corsican Vendetta 


Story. Illustrated by R. Andre. 

Mr. Tonclli’s Intok has the advantage of Wing written by nrv w}-‘ 4 
has been able to impart more of vivid local colouriue to hi-. *keu-:,-« 
Corsican peasant life than is fouod in other volumes ."—Mormnj 


London : GAY & BIRD, 

27, Kino William Stkeet, West Strand. 


JAPANESE POTTERY, 


NOTES 


Describing the Emblems, the Poetical Association*, and other 
thoughts and subjects employed in the Decoration of the 
Wares, an Account of tho Festivals, and of some of the 
Customs of Japan. 

By JAMES L. BOWES. 

Imperial Svo, cloth, 600 pp., with Plates, £2 12s. 6 d. 

The “ Extra Illustrated Edition,” half-morocco, gilt top, £6 6 a. 

(Only a few copies left.) 

Jajiin Mail.—" It is a noble Imnk_a 1 >ooknf the most valuable and 

genuine character. It in evident that Mr. Rowes has brought together 
a really representative collection, and that he has inane every spet inieu 
it contain*- the ubiect of careful research mid intelligent scrutiny. 1 * 
C/umi 7V/eyro/.-«.—“ Few are entitled to speak with absolute autho¬ 
rity, but of these Mr. Ilmves stands foremost. Virtually a complete 
history of the art. To the tiue connoisseur it needs little reconunuuda* 
tiou.” 

The Academy.—" Produced with singular care and completeness. 

A worthy m-iucI to the author's previous labours iu the cause of 
Japanese art, _ 

77e /1 uu Worthy of its subject and its author." 

The - I rt Journal.—" KcuiarkaMy free from mistake*.” 

Tht Saturtlay H■ vie.tr .—** D-t 11 s repeat our ndmiration of Mr. Bowes’ 
beautiful and enticing volume." 

7A-. . I v KiU-'t.—" A guide for the collector, and the best of its kind.” 
Th>' JinibU r .—“ Not only one of the most beautiful, but one of the 
most useful and rational books upou Japanese art which 1 ms been pub¬ 
lished in England.** 

Antes and QiienV*.—**To collectors his books are as authoritative as 
is to the lover of Flzevirs the priceless Unik of Mr. Willems. 

St. James's GtutUe .—“The volume is uue iu which the connoisseur 
will delight.” __ 


London: Simpkix,Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Limited 
Liverpool: Edward Howell. 


Just published, iu 2 voir, large 8vo, price :«*s. 

F LEAY’S BIOGRAPHICAL 

Cl IRON 


Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, large po*t $v. 
10s. Gd.; or Library Edition, 2 vols. 6 s. each. 

BY ARTHUR GODDARD. 

PLAYERS of the PERIOD. Being 

a Series of Anecdotal, Biographical, and Critical M-*c - 
graphs of the leading Actors, including Henry Ln n- 
Beerbohm Tree, J. L. Toole, &c. Illustrated by 
Barnaul, J. Bernard Partridge, and other well-known 
Artists. 


Now ready, large post Svo, handsomely bound, 
cloth gilt, 10 s. Gd. 

SCENES THROUGH the BATTLE 

SMOKE: being Reminiscences in the Afghan aai 
Egyptian Canqiaigns. By the Rev. ARTHUR 31 ALE. 
Array Chaplain at Lucknow, and in the Afghan a* i 
Egyptian Campaigns. With Portrait of the Author ani 
8 large Illustrations by Sidney Paget, War Artist to ths 
IUustraid London \rtrs in these Campaigns* 

LoKti Ciiashhoo* writesMr. Male's personal knowledge of tfc: 
events makes his interesting book more valuable.'* 


Large post 8 vo, handsomely bound, 7s. 6 d. 


FRENCH SOLDIERS in OERMAN 

PRI 8 ON 8 : being Reminiscences during and after the 
Franco-German War. By Canon E. GU£US f Anay 
Chaplain to the French Forces. 

The work is illustrated with portraits of the leading actor* ia they 
terrible se-’ues. Tbc thrilling narrative helps one to rt-.iiisp :h<- * 
denial and heroism of those who gave up much of the comfort «( s 1 
life to tend the sufferings of the sick, wounded, and hclplcse soklKT* 
suddenly interned in fortress and hospital. 


Large post Svo, handsomely bound, 6 s. 

SOUVENIRS of the SECOND 

EMPIRE ; or, the Last Davs of the Court of Napoleon. 
By the COMTE DE MAUGNY, formerly Minister for 
Foreign A flail's. 

This interesting volume of tin* reminiscences of a TAbinct Mim«tc' 
is full of anecdotes relating to all that parsed amongst the C urt .±.v 1 
! ociety, the rlubs and the Theatres, in the reign of N^i-dt-on III.: 
1>" numerous portraits and particulars us to the lives of all tL< 
celebrities of the period. 


Crown Svo, handsomely boimd, cloth gilt, gilt edges. 5§. 

The DOYLE FAIRY BOOK. Con 

risting of Twenty-nine Fairy Tales. Translated ir.ra 
Various Languages by ANTHONY R. MON TAIRA. 
With 34 Illustrations by Richard Doyle, a Memoir of 
Doyle, and an Introduction by a MEMBER of Uw 
FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


Handsomely bound in blue cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
large crown Svo, fts. 

DEAN’S FAIRY BOOK A Com- 


ICLF. of the ENGLISH DRAMA, with Lives 

of the Authors and List of Works. 


Also uniform, price ISs. 

FI.KAY’S CHRONICLE : History of the London 

Stage, 155H- lt*42, with Names of the Theatres, Pieces, and Actors. 
Ulevks ft Tckni k, lfW, Strand. 


Just published, 12mo, 5s. net. 


MORRIS’S (WM.) STORY of the 

IvX GLITTERING PLAIN. 


Reeves ft Ti rnek, iws, Strand, London. 


J ust ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

FAITHFUL SERVANTS; being 


JL’ Ki itaphs and obituaries recording their Names «nd Services. 
Edited by A.J.MI NliY, M.A. 

ti ft Tcum.Ii, IDS, Strand, London. 


panion to the “ Doyle Fairy Book” (5s.). 

This volume, wbi<-b makes a splendid Presentation Flock for s ri >! I. 
contains m<wt of the favourite fairy tales of childhood, -lra^n icir. 
Pi-rniult, old t iiap-Rooks, and the “ Arabian Niiiht.s.* Th*- U-4* l< 
enriched with numerous excellent Illustrations by Louis Mary, John 
Proctor, and other able Artists. 


Large post Bvo, cloth, handsomely bound, 10s. 6d. 

BY MADAME CAKETTE, 

Private Reader to the Empress Eugenie. 

INTIMATE RECOLLECTIONS of the 

COURT of the TUILERIES; or, the Eve of an Empire's 
Fall. 

BY THE 8AME AUTHOR. 

Third Edition, large post 8vo, Gs. 

MY MISTRESS the EMPRESS 

EUQEXIE; or, Court life at the Tuilerie^ 


London : Dean & Son, 160a. Fleet-street, E.C., 
Office of “ Debrctt’s Peerage,” &c. 


Digitized by 


Google 
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JAMES R. OSGOOD, M clLVAINE & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

PHARAOHS FELLAHS AND EXPLORERS 

By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 

Author of “A Thousand Miles up the Nile,” “Lord Brackenbury,” “Barbara’s History,” &o. 

Eichly Illustrated, demy 8vo, doth ornamental, 18s. 

THE TIMES says : “Miss Edwards compiles with seal, industry, and judgment, and the progress of Egyptian research is now so ranid while result* » «„ii „r ...._, . 

dors who. without lieinn nrofosssd Einntolnaists. lire fnieirnitorl hva «„hi«.“ whi„l, rel, "° ra P lc1 .' WUJertS WeUltS ate BO full of varied interest, that 


3KT 


IN the “STRANGER PEOPLE’S” COUNTRY. 

By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. With Frontispiece. 8vo, cloth, orna¬ 
mental, Gs. 

DALLY. By Maria Louise Pool. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, ornamental, Ga. 


THE CHEVALIER of PENSIERI - VANI. 

S?fv 0 P¥J l. wi i h Prerient References to the Frorege of Arcopia. By HENBY B. 
FULLER. Crown bvo, 5s. 

“ A precious book.it tastes of genius.”—The late James Busseli. Lowell. 

THE HOUSE of MARTHA. By Frank R. 

STOCKTON, 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 6e. 


CATALOGUES TOST FREE ON APPLICATION. 

JAMES R. OSGOOD, MclLVAINE & CO., 45, Albemarle Street, London, W. 


LOST, the following BOOKS: 

Burns’s Poems, First Edition, 
8vo, bound by Bividrc in maroon 
morocco extra, gilt edges (the title 
mounted) Kilmarnock, 178G 

Shakespeare’s Poems, First 
Edition, with portrait by Mar¬ 
shall, and the 11 extra leaves at 
end, 12mo, bound by W. Pratt 
in red morocco, gold borders inside, 
gilt edges (a fine large copy) 

London, 1640 

Hetwood (Jasper) TheTm’ESTES 
of Seneca, hlacfe letter, small 8vo, 
moi-occo London, 1660 

Pierce Plowman’s Vision and 
Crede, tlactt letter, 4to, calf 

London, 1561 

ANYONE HAVING LATELY 
BEEN OFFERED any of the above 
wiU greatly oblige by communicating 
with H. SOTHERAN & CO., Book¬ 
sellers, 136, Strand, London, W.C. 

The Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of Its process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Muaeum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publisher!. For specimens, 
prices, Ac., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Chilean, R.A ; Pettie, R.A.; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy s Hospital; “.Spring,” by Herbert Draper, Ac., Ac. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
la remarkable for lta display of Copieaof celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS n 

from the Lou are, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, Deluding 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albuma of reference to the yarlona Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked oyer, and of great Interest to lovers of Art, 
The new Famphlet, “ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 188 pp„ free 
per post, for Sixpence, _ 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON I 


CAXTON’S GOLDEN LEGEND. 

In preparation at Mr. William Morris's private pross, Kelmacott House, Hammersmith, to 
July, 1892, in 3 vols., 4toj ca. 1,500 pp., with Frontispiece by Borne Jones. 


appear in 


CAXTON’S GOLDEN LEGEND. A careful Reprint 

w/lLIAmPmOKUIS 011 ° f USl ’ with a GIoss "y and Index. Edited by FRED. S. EU.IS and 
The Edition is limited to 500 Copies, and is being printed with type specially designed by Mr. W. Morris. 

Presen'. Subscription Price £6 6s. 

En s! L,h mediaeval literature will bo grateful to learn, says the Athenaeum. that an exact reprint of • The 
Sd d Mr I F 8 's‘VlS f v rth b y Wdliam Paxton is in preparation, under the joint editorship of Mr. William Morris 
: L h0 A ed l! ra ?“ Te *? 8*ve their labours gratuitously in consideration of Mr. Quaritch bearing all 

;XlES bC “ U “ lted oae - " ubacnbm do well to send their names loathe 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, London. 


THE SHELLEY CONDORDANDE. 

A LEXICAL CONCORDANCE to the POETICAL WOBKS 

of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. A complete Dictionary of every word used by the Poet in his 
Metn^l Wnhn^, with an attempt to classify each according to its force and meaning. Arranged 
and -Edited by r. o. ELLIS. 

dJiwu 8 p , rintod ^ the , Claretidon Pre»8, Oxford, and will be published—in one stout volume, 
imperial 8vo, double columns, bound, £1 11s. 6d.; or Largo Paper, a very linnted issue, £3 13s. 6d.-on the 
centenary anniversary of the Poet’s birth, August 4th, 1892. 

The Printing has advanced to 560 pp., "Rest." Specimens of both sizes may be seen. 

BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, London. 


! 


TWO CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 

Just Out. Large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, price 6s. post free. 

HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 

By HERBERT S. SKEATS. 

With a Continuation to 1891. 

By CHA8. 8. MIALL. 

Doily Xnes says“ It constitutes a trustworthy history of the struggle for Religious Equality in England.” 

Diikkn', D.D., writes;—” All who wish to understand the character and position of En glish Nonconformity 
will nnd heroin most serviceable help.” 1 

,..¥?• J * Carvkll Williams writesIt in, in fact, a storehouse of information of the moat suggestive kind which 
politicians and publicists as well ha declared Free Churchmen will do well to keep at hand both for reference and for 
guidance. 

London : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Fciuoval Street, E.O. 


This day, 1 vol., demy 8ro, 460 pages, cloth, price 3s. 6d. net. 

VITAL, SOCIAL, and ECONOMIC 

V STATISTICS of tho CITY of GLASGOW, 1885-1991. With 
Observations thereon by James Nicol, City Chamberlain. 

J ames MacLehosk & Sons, Publishers to the University, 

61, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 

BY DR. MACLAREN. 

8hcoxd Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

London : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Publishers, 

21 and 22, Fu&nival Stbket. E.C.; 


NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., 
Author of 44 The Holy of Holies,” 44 The Unchanging 
Christ,” &c. 

“It is superfluous to recommend with praise a volume by 
Dr. Al exa n der Maclaren, of Manchester, England.” 

Christian Union (New York). 


London : ALEXANDER Sc SHEPHEARD, 

MxxDffl’FumoTALBTi^.E.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 

NEW WORKS. 

Mrs. FRANK GRIMWOOD’S narra¬ 
tive of her ESCAPE from the 
scene of the recent MUTINY in 
MANIPUR will be published on 
Monday next, in demy 8vo, with 
Portraits and Illustrations, 15s. 

BY MBS. J. H. RIDDELL. 

A MAD TOUR; or, Rambles on 

Foot through the Blaek Forest. By CHARLOTTE E. L. 
RIDDELL, Author of “George Geith of Fen Court.” 
Large crown 8vo, IQs. 6d. 

BY M. LAYI88E. 

THE YOUTH of FREDERICK 

the GREAT. From the French of ERNEST LAVIS8E. 
By STEPHEN SIMEON. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

“An important work which may be studied side by Bide 
with Carlyle.”— Times. 


MES SRS. METHUEN'S L IST. Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 

NEW NOVELS. NEW BOOKS. 

MY DANISH SWEETHEART, preachers of the age. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 

Author of “ The Wreck of the ‘ Grosveno^, , ” &c. 

3 vote. [ Iteady. 

HOVENDEN, V.C. 

By F. MABEL ROBINSON, 

Author of “ The Flan of Campaign,” Ac. 


A NEW VOLUME OF ROAD TRAVEL. 

ACROSS ENGLAND in a DOG- 

CART: from London to St. David’s and Back. By 
JAMES JOHN HIS8EY, Author of “A Tour in a 
Phaeton,” &c. With 20 Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author, and Plan of the Route. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

BY THE REV. C. H. COPE. 

CHARLES WEST COPE, R.A., 

a LIFE RECORD. By his Son, the Rev. CHARLES 
HENRY COPE, M.A. With Portrait and Facsimile 
Reproductions. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

“ No stimulus is needed to induce society to give a hearty 

reception to these reminiscences.Strong in memories of an 

art student’s life, in gossip about Mr. Cope’s pictures and 
those of his contemporaries; and in sketches of rustic 
characters noted for their poaching propensities.”— Times. 


BY THE HON. MRS. RICHARD MONCK. 


Uniform crown 8vo vols., cloth extra, with PHotOfTTayure 
Portraits, price 3s. 6d. 

By His Orace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

LIVING THEOLOGY. 

[dost fW'Jjr. 

Volumes wilt follow in quick succession by other equally well- 
known and, representative preachers. 

Mr. Austin Dobson's Biography of WILLIAM 
_____ . _ _ _ . HOGARTH, with Bibliography and Cata- 

S i' ioguc of Prints and Paintings will be ready 

GOULD, Author of “ Mehalah, sc. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. MCVTTUUDOnAV JO 

“ Mr. Baring-Gould is at his best in ‘Urith.’”— Timet. n/uAf InUnvUnT, Q6fYiy OV0, tlUFTIBrOUS 

THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. Molesworth, illustrations and Photogravure Plates, 

Author of “The Cuckoo Clock," Ac. With Illustrations by Gordon OUCKTCXFO, ffllt tOp, rS . 

Browne. Extra crown Svo. 6s.--- 

A PINCH of EXPERIENCE. By L. B. Wal- DR. PARKE 

FoR D. Author of “ Mr. Smith.” With Illustrations by Gordon I M CAl I A TO Dl Al ACDIPA 

Browne. Extra crown Svo, Gs. Next week. Ill U I fm I ML r\ “ I* I 

THE SECRET of MADAME de MONLTJC. Demy Hvo, fully Illustrated, cloth, ONE GUINEA. 

Bv the AUTHOR of “ MDLLE MORI " "Tim Atelier du Lv*«’’ Pftrke ’» journal fills up a distinct gap in the narrative of fh* 

t svv, iln !u S ’ ° Atel,er uu expedition. Not only have w«- at last an authentic and detailed account 

tru>vn 8\o, cloth extra, cs. of lhr many months’ stay at Fort Bodo, but all over Mr. Parke fill= in 

TTTmmr nmavr t» _ T m u i > many lacuna'which have hccu left even iu the detailed narrative of 

HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. Meade, Author Mr. Stanley him«eif.-- tw. 

of “A Girl of the People," 4c. Illustrated by Everard Hopkins. T __ ~ _ __ - __ ~ 

CroBn st • 2 ‘- w The MARQUIS of SALISBURY, 

THE HONOURABLE MISS: a Tale of a k.g. By h. d. teaill, d.c.l. Being the New 

countrs-Town. Bv L. T. MEADE. Author of "Scamp an<l 1," Volume in “The Queen’uPrimo Minister ” Series. With 

“A Girl of the People," 4c. With Illustrations by Everard Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Hopkins. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. [ llmdy November 23. 

BRAND. A Drama by Henrik Ibsen. Trans- THE LIFE of CHRISTOPHER 


lated by WILLIAM WILSON. Crown 8vo, 5s. [Ready. 

THE COLLEGES of OXFORD: their History 

and their Traditions. Twenty-one Chapters by Mcminn* of the 
Colleges. Edited by ANDREW CLARK, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln. 
Xvo, IMS. 

“ Whether the reader approaches tlic book as a patriotic member of 
a college, an an ant apiary, or as a student of the organic growth of 
college foundations, it will amply reward his attention."—Time*. 

LYRA HEROICA: a Book of Verse for 

Boys. Selected and Arranged by W. E. HENLEY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE IMITATION of BUDDHA: being 

Quotations from Buddhist Literature for each day in the year. By 
K. M. BOWDEN. With Preface by Sir EDWIN ARNOLD. 
24mo. 2s. (id. 

THE LIFE of ADMIRAL LORD COLLING- 

WOOD. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “The Wreck of 
the ‘ Grosvenor.*" With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. 8vo, 15s. 
“Those who lielieve that there is no letter reading than the lives of 
those who have fought and bled and died for their country, will be glad 
that there has at length appeared a really adequate biography of 6uch 
a true Englishman as Lord Colliugwoou."— Anti-Jacobin. 


COLUMBUS: an Examination of the Historical and 
Geographical Conditions under which the Western Con¬ 
tinent was Disclosed to Europe; with an Inquiry into 
tlie Personal History of Cristovul Colon. By JUSTIN 
WIN80R, Author of “ A Narrative and Critical History 
of America,” &c. With Maps and numerous Illustration^. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

EDMOND SCHERER’S ESSAYS 

on ENGLISH LITERATURE. Translated, with a 
Critical Introduction, by GEORGE 8AIXTSBURY. 
With Photogravure Portrait, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt, fr*. 

“ His essays are generally just and always interesting.”—Tim-*. 

NEW NOVELS AND STORIES 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

THE CITY of DREADFUL NIGHT, 

and other Places, depicted by RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Author of “ The Soldiers Three,” “ Plain Tales from the 
Hills.” Demy 8vo, paper covers, Is. 


MY CANADIAN LEAVES: an the path towards knowledge: a SS1 : t of**™ 


Account ©f a Visit to Canada in 1864 and 1865. By 
FRANCES E. 0. MONCK, Demy 8vo, 15s. 

“ A capital book, some of the stories are excellent.” 

Observer. 


New Novels at all libraries. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NO RELATIONS.” 

CONSCIENCE. By Hector Malot 

In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1891. country, to excite the susceptibilities of is undeniably false—viz., that Machiavelli 
No 1019 New Scries present-day Englishmen. ( 2 ) Notwith- merely threw into the form of a didactic 

’ ' standing various processes of white-washing treatise, for satirical purposes, the maxima 

The Editor cannot undertale to return, or to which Machiavelli has been subjected, his and political procedures in common use among 
to correspond, with the writers of, rejected name continues to be one of themost execrated the despots of the time. As Tommasini has 


manuscript. 


in English literature. Popularly he is re- put it,'in the most exhaustive treatment 
garded as the type of the wholly immoral of the question that has yet appeared: 
politician : a man who, in the execution of “ Machiavellianism existed before Machia- 
his purposes, is restrained by no considera- vel.” What he did was merely to transcribe 

linn /-v-P liio+ioft nn lilimnmlTf 4 a am r ^ ^\il. .— -i 4n m hi- * 1 9 _ , V 


T . . j ' *7 7 * j n * n i • garded as the type of tlie wholly immoral 

It is particularly requested that all business politician : a man who, in the execution of 


letters regarding the supply of the paper, his purposes, is restrained by no considera- vel.” What he did was merely to transcribe 
&,c., may he addressed to the Publisher, and tion of justice or humanity, to say nothing its methods from his own intimate know¬ 
ing to the Editor. the sanctions of religion : a political ledge of contemporary and previous history. 

_theorist, w hose practical outcome and em- This is no doubt true, and its truth is con- 


__theorist, whose practical outcome and em- This is no doubt true, and its truth is con- 

n } X)C jj mont j 8 represented by the infamous clusively demonstrated by Mr. Burd’s notes 
LITERATURE. Caesar Borgia, of whom, indeed—so long as to this edition; but though it has been 

„ „ . . t, xt- . his political schemes were successful—he is alleged for the purpose, yet as a defence of 

Jl Jrtnnpe. By NiccoIo Machiavelli. Edited content to be the almost unconditional the immorality of the Prince it is no more 

byL Arthur Burd, with an Introduction by panegyrist, and, so far as he was able, his than saying, e.g., that vice existed before 

Lord Acton. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) humble and servile imitator and disciple. M. Eola, and that all that writer has done 

During the last fifty years the Italian The result has been that, like his alleged is to record its most repulsive features in 


During the last fifty years the Italian 
Renaissance of the fourteenth century may 


than saying, e.g., that vice existed before 
M. Eola, and that all that writer has done 
is to record its most repulsive features in 


namesake “ Old Nick,” Machiavelli has the most cold-blooded and realistic manner 


bo said to have become again renascent in been the victim of a denigration beyond the 
European literature. All its leaders, politi- actual needs or justice of the case; and this 
cal as well as literary', have been subjected has been followed by a supercilious neglect, 
to an investigation so comprehensive in altogether unjustifiable by all well-wishers 


possible. Doubtless, from the satirist’s 
point of view, this might conceivably be 
done with the praiseworthy object of making 


altogether unjustifiable by all well-wishers vice more detestable, in harmony with 
scope and so minute in detail that it is hard to English culture and historical knowledge. Pope’s dictum: 

to see what doubtful issues can be left for This edition of Machiavelli’s most important “ Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 
future historians to solve. Among the rest, and most Machiavellian work must there- As to be hated needs but to be seen.” 

Machiavelli has been resuscitated and re- fore be welcomed with all possible cordiality. But it is certain that neither Machiavelli nor 


1 Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen.” 


M. Eola could have had such ethical pur- 

__* • mi i . 


investigated. His old self-painted portrait, Now Englishmen may ascertain, if they wifi, M. Eola could have had such ethical pur- 
so to speak, black with the incrustations of from the ipsissima verba of the man himself pose in view. They were merely intent— 
centuries, no less than with the atramentous —not from expurgated or Bowdlerised like a painter who chooses a repulsive or 
hues of his own brush and palette, has been translations—what Machiavelli was, what gruesome subject—on the visual representa- 
deaned and re-hung in a new light—if not his political teachings were, and why his tion of a hideous actuality. Indeed, Machi- 
with any perceptible effect in reducing the memory has become, more especially to avellicertainly—of M.Eolaperhapsananalo- 


tion of a hideous actuality. Indeed, Machi¬ 
avelli certainly—of M.Eolaperhaps an analo- 


blackness, at least rendering the strange Englishmen, an embodiment of detestation g°us judgment may be pronounced less 

_J _ ■_ • L „n • •T_1 J _ T— 1 1 J ~ J "L * _ i_l* H 


and rare chiaroscuro intelligible and con¬ 
sistent as a whole. 

For ordinary Englishmen, even for those 
•who claim to be educated, Machiavelli 


and obloquy. In order to make such an 
inference more legitimate, as based on the 


certainly — intended his presentation of 
extreme political turpitude to have a didactic 


widest generalisation, Mr. Burd has not an d even hortatory influence. 


who claim to be educated, Machiavelli contented himself with giving the text of _ At all events, the theory thus mentioned 
remains where Lord Macaulay’s brilliant 11 Principe with illustrative notes; he has is retrospective. If the Italian states in 
Essay left him. But for those who have added infinitely to the value of his work by their mutual relations had been hitherto 
cared to penetrate further, Prof. Villari’s adducing corresponding passages from the guided by no other principles than selfish 
Life and Mr. Symonds’s volumes on the other works of Machiavelli, more especially greed and aggrandisement; if the despots 
[Renaissance, together with his Life of from the Discorsi. The result of this is to °f mediaeval Italy were accustomed to 
Machiavelli in the last edition of the give the English reader a general conspectus contend like beasts in the arena with all 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, have given all of the views of the author, gathered from the callousness, ruthlessness, and ferocity of 
the information they can possibly need; all his best-known writings, and supple- their wild nature, it is clear that there must 
while for professed students and scholars, mented also sometimes from his correspon- have been some reasons precedent which 
who may have occasion for something dence. The elucidatory light which this accounted for such a condition of inhuman 
like an exhaustive knowledge of the method imparts to It Principe is very great, savagery. Those reasons are not far to find, 
man and his times, the researches of and renders this edition—no pun is intended As Settembrini and others have pointed 


like an exhaustive knowledge of the method imparts to It Principe is very great, savagery. Those reasons are not far to find, 
man and his times, the researches of and renders this edition—no pun is intended As Settembrini and others have pointed 
modem historians and biographers have —facile prineeps among all other editions of ou tj _ chiefest among them is the fact that 
supplied materials which, in bulk and value, the book. One incidental outcome of this mediaeval Romanism had become, so far as 
are positively bewildering. The reader full presentation of Machiavelli’s political civilising and ethical influences were con- 
who desires to see this proved is referred to opinions is to prove that the views set forth cerned, a miserable failure. Not only had 
Mr. Burd’s bibliography—one of the many in II Principe were the genuine matured the corrupt teaching and example of the 
excellent adventitious features which give conclusions of the man himself : that the Papacy decreed a virtual divorce between 
his 11 Principe a foremost place in Machia- political doctrines therein enunciated were morality and religion; but, by means of its 
vellian literature. not the product of any peculiar or accidental temporal pretensions and actual sovereignty, 

But in supplying a text copiously anno- set of circumstances, as some have suggested, the Papal power had itself become one of 
tated with excellent notes, Mr. Burd has Henceforth the doubt which Macaulay the savage beasts in the political arena, as 
conferred on the English student of Machia- expresses in the following sentences may be ferocious and bloodthirsty as the rest. The 
velli a new service of the greatest possible regarded as converted into approximate methods of 11 Principe, with all their 
importance; for of all the writers of the certainty :— diabolical turpitude, were but the trans- 


Italian Renaissance, Machiavelli is pro¬ 
bably the one whose works are most un¬ 


known to Englishmen at first hand. For tions a single expression indicating that dis- 
this, two reasons may be assigned: ( 1 ) simulation and treachery had ever struck him 
Englishmen, as a rule, have little interest in as discreditable.” 

political methods, theories, and policies out What effect this re-cast of Machiavelli’s 


certainty :— diabolical turpitude, were but the trans- 

“We doubt whether it would be possible to ference to secular politics of the motives and 
find in all the many volumes of his composi- procedures which had long held sway in 
tions a single expression indicating that dis- ecclesiastical administration. As Lord 
simulation and treachery had ever struck him Acton has well remarked in his learned 
as discreditable.” Introduction (p. xxiii.): 

What effect this re-cast of Machiavelli’s “ The divines who held these doctrines [viz.. 


“ The divines who held these doctrines [viz., 

. „ X 1, ____• _T_ 1 l -i .1 -i L . , 


of touch with their own mode of govern- H Principe may have on future English that heresy was punishable by death] received 
ment. A despot, such as that limned in estimates of his character it is not easy to them through their own channels straight from 
Machiavelli’s Prince—cunning, astute, ruth- foresee. Not improbably it will revive one Middle Ages. The germ theory that the 

less, and absolutely unscrupulous—has be- theory respecting him, which most men of . “ eres £ 18 d fth was so expanded as to 

come too much a personage of ancient solicitous of the honour of human nature or rebellious man’; andT^tinued longtfter 
history, even if he ever existed in this will wish were true, but which, nevertheless, the 0 f Machiavelli.” 
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And it is just this that gives us a clue to 
the theory of the Prince which is most ac¬ 
cepted by the best Machiavellian students 
and scholars of our time, and which may 
be roughly distinguished as the Patriotic 
theory. In common with all the political 
theorists and practical men of lxis day, 
Machiavelli had long been indoctrinated 
with the teaching that the welfare and 
prosperity of the Church was the supreme 
standard of all human conduct and 
opinion. But it was a teaching which the 
disinterested patriot, no less than the selfish 
despot, found applicable to himself: either 
might say “ Saluspopuli suprema lex; ” and 
in order to secure that salvation and repress 
every tendency to sedition which might 
seem to render it less attainable, might 
advocate or put in practice measures of 
every extreme degree of cruelty and un¬ 
scrupulousness. Whatever steps conduced 
to order, stability, and firm rule were to 
be adopted without hesitation or flinching, 
■no matter at what price of secret treachery 
or open violenco. That Machiavelli did not 
dream of a United Italy, such as our own 
time has happily seen achieved, may be 
taken for granted. But his sympathies were 
republican and so far inclined to freedom; 
and 11 Principe we may accept as an intima¬ 
tion of the terrible ruthlessness with which 
he would pursue any scheme which promised 
order, justice, and stability to an Italian 
state. 

There are, however, questions connected 
with 11 Principe which my diminishing 
space will not permit me adequately to dis¬ 
cuss, and for a fair and enlightened con¬ 
sideration of which I must refer my readers 
to Mr. Burd’s volume. 

First, there is the critical question how 
far Machiavelli’s political methods, with 
their cynical contempt for the rudiments of 
morality, may, under given circumstances, 
be considered needful to the smooth working 
of political institutions. On this point both 
Lord Acton and Mr. Burd have much do 
say. The former has brought together a 
number of quotations from modern political 
philosophers, generally favouring the stand¬ 
point of Machiavelli, and pleading that 
states, unlike individuals, are not amenable 
to the requirements of straightforwardness 
and honesty. Lord Acton concludes in a 
passage which I had better quote, as its 
allusive and indirect utterances do not 
easily lend themselves to a definitive con¬ 
clusion : 

“He [Machiavelli] is the earliest conscious 
and articulate exponent of certain living forces 
in the present world. Religion, progressive 
enlightenment, the perpetual vigilance of public 
opinion, have not reduced his empire or dis¬ 
proved the justice of his conception of mankind. 
He obtains a new lease of authority from causes 
that are still prevailing, and from doctrines 
that are apparent in politics, philosophy, and 
science. Without sparing censure, or employ¬ 
ing for comparison the proper symptoms of the 
age, we find him near our common level, and 
perceive that he is not a vanishing typo, but 
a constant and contemporary influence. When 
it is impossible to praise, to defend, to excuse, 
the burden of blame may yet be lightened by 
adjustment and distribution; and he is more 
rationally intelligible when illustrated by lights 
falling not only from the century he wrote in, 
but from our own, which has seen the course 


of its history twenty-five times diverted by 
actual or attempted crime.” 

I had intended setting side by side with 
Lord Acton’s partial palliation of Machi¬ 
avellianism the more frank and outspoken 
utterances of Mr. Burd, especially in his 
notes to the notorious eighteenth chaptor; 
but the needed quotations would have 
encroached too much on my space. I can 
only commend my readers to turn to the 
volume themselves, with the assurance that 
they will find in Mr. Burd a guide in 
Machiavellian exegetics whose stress upon 
the eternal principles of morality is not 
likely to be biassed or weakened by a too 
partial or tender regard for the brilliant 
qualities pf Machiavelli himself. 

Before I conclude I may point out as a test 
of Mr. Burd’s careful editing, and his deter¬ 
mination not to leave any source unexplored 
that might throw light on the political and 
literary history of II Principe, that he de¬ 
votes some space to the alleged plagiarism 
which Niphus or Nifo made of Machiavelli’s 
work in 1523. M. Nourisson made this the 
subject of an interesting communication to 
the Academic des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques, and expended a good deal of 
indignation on the audacity of the plagiar¬ 
ism. On this point, MM. Deschamps and 
G. Brunet, in their supplement to the Manuel 
da Librairc, say that— 

“ M. Nourisson reste confondude tant d’audace; 
nous aommes bien autrement surpris de l’im- 
punite dont a joui le plagiaire, le oaractere fier 
et jaloux du grand Florentin etant notoirement 
connu.” 

Now I cannot help avowing my suspicion 
that this alleged plagiarism is not quite 
what we mean by the term, and that the 
subject of Nifo’s relation to Machiavelli 
needs further investigation. It is quite 
clear that Nifo did not appropriate Machia- 
velli’s teachings as his own, but merely gave 
a synopsis of II Principe as the commonly 
accredited political creed of the time, with 
the object of refuting it. This seems 
further shown by the fact that Nifo not 
only wrote the De Regnandi Peritia —the 
supposed plagiarism—in 1523, but pub¬ 
lished in 1521 a similar work entitled De 
Principe Libcllus, in which he aims at making 
the typical ruler the embodiment not of all 
the vices, but of all the virtues of humanity, 
dwelling particularly on the Prince’s obliga¬ 
tions to clemency, to generosity, and to 
magnanimity. I hope I may be excused 
entering a little into this subject, as I 
happen to have both these exceedingly rare 
tracts of Nifo in my library, and also 
because I had some years ago to investigate 
the matter in reference to another question. 
If one lived in France, one might draw up, 
like M. Nourisson, a communication on the 
subject to the Academic des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques; but in England a 
few lines in a literary journal is all that is 
permitted to the bibliophile who takes a 
scholar’s interest in such out of the way 
questions. 

John Owen. 
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A Vision of Life. Semblance and Reality. 
By William Gifford Palgrave. (Mac¬ 
millans.) 

Seldom, surely, has English literature 
suffered a loss so painful and pathetic, as | 
by the incompletion of this wonderful book. 
Far greater poets have left imperfect far 
greater works, but not their one master¬ 
piece. Mourn as we may over “ Hyperion,” 
we have the Odes; lament as we must for 
“ Christabel,” we have the “ Ancient 
Mariner.” But the late Giffard Palgrave, 
summing up in one great poem the experi¬ 
ence of an unique and various life, and 
dying before he could accomplish it, com¬ 
mands our truest compassion. 

“ Ulysses, much-experienced man. 

Whose eyes have known this globe of ours, 
Her tribes of men, and trees, and flowers, 

From Corrientes to Japan.” 

So Lord Tennyson addressed him, rightly 
enough. I 

Mr. Palgrave, son and brother of distin¬ 
guished scholars, was educated at Charter¬ 
house and at Oxford. Leaving Oxford 
with honours in classics and in mathematics, 
he received a commission in the Indian 
Army. An early enthusiasm for missionary 
work among the Arabs proved too strong 
for him, and he left the service to be re¬ 
ceived into the Catholic Church and into 
the Society of Jesus. For years he laboured 
in India, studied in Rome, lived a missionary 
life in Syria and Palestine, preaching and 
writing in Arabic, with a perfect knowledge 
of the Mahometan East. Upon the dis¬ 
persion of his mission, owing to the Druse 
persecution, he undertook his great travels 
through Central and Eastern Arabia; and. I 
returning after dangers and adventures of 
no common kind, quitted the Jesuits ami j 
the Church, to enter the diplomatic service. 
He was British Consul at Trebizond, at , 
Manila, in Bulgaria, in Uruguay, and else- i 
where. In the latter country he died, 1 
having been first married and afterwards i 
reconciled to the Church. He wrote some 
five books of travel or of narrative, or of 
studies upon Oriental questions. He died 
at the age of sixty-two, leaving unfinished 
the Vision of Life. 

Such a man’s vision of life is worth the | 
telling; and from the imperfect structure 
of his poem, we can see well what must 
have been the excellence of his unrealised 
design. The first book is, we have reason 
to conclude, preserved in its final form ; but 
the other two are full of grievous gaps, 
conjectural readings, and outlines in prose | 
of what was never accomplished in verse. > 
Yet enough remains to show the beauty . 
and the truth of Mr. Palgrave’s poetry, and 
with what strength of vision he looked back I 
in meditation upon his life, and forward in 
aspiration toward its last goal. Alike in 
spirit and in form, the poem is a Divine 
Commcdia of modem times; and, as is but 
natural in modem times, both form and 
spirit are somewhat less lucid and less 
severe than their early model. Yet Mr. 
Palgrave handles the ierza rima with a success 
at least equal to that of any other English 
poet: Shelley, Byron, Mrs. Browning, Mr. 
William Morris, Canon Dixon, in their 
diverse manners, have not more truly 

Google 
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■aught the moving measure of Dante. 
Canon Dixon, indeed, in the preface to his 
line reflected poem Mano, writes : 

“ This poem, in the Italian’s measure made. 
Commended he, if it some deal observe 
The law which on his verse the master laid, 
From which the meat do in our language 
swerve, 

Who have put forth the triple rhyme to essay 
(Many of greater name than I deserve): 

That rouud the stanza still the structure play, 

At end arrested somewhat: this his law, 

Who gave such wondrous music to his lay.” 

Mr. Palgrave does not constantly observe that 
Law ; and it may be thought, that, essential 
as it is to Italian, in English it procures 
stateliness and precision somewhat at the 
expense of ease. Perhaps it is hardly 
possible to discuss the technical execution 
>f a poem so fragmentary : it will be enough 
:o give, as an example, a passage of some 
length, fairly representative of the whole: 

“ O life of death compact, O priceless gold 

Deep-veined in granite doom, O diamond 
heaven. 

Marred by dull earth and darkness manifold ! 

As who .through formless clouds by tempest 
riven, 

Of phantom lights and shades, up-gazing sees 
The untroubled splendour of the circling 
Severn, 

• Nor the mad railings of the storm, nor seas 
Dashed in tumidtuous spray, nor hail-blent 

rain, 

May stain the brightness of that starry peace ; 

So the great calm of Love's all circling reign 
Showed 'mid the phantom whirl, the shadowy 
war 

Of flickering light and shad*;, that pass and 
stain; 

' And then beyond, a luminous point, a star 

Shone in the measureless depths, vivid and 
lone, 

5 Centre and being of all things that are: 

Semblance all else, or dark, or light; it shone 
Absolute light, keen, insupportable.” 

I may add, that in shorter passages, Mr. 
Palgrave has lines of a concentrated 
strength, not unworthy to remind us of 
Dante and of Milton. For example, the 
description of Nero : 

“ Th’ unnatured Mime, who, crowned with poison 
flowers, 

Trophied his own disgrace, twice matricide, 
By Baiae’s shore, and Rome’s iire-wasted 
towers.” 

Dr. Farrar, in some seven hundred pages, 
has not come near that. 

It is usual to praise the marvellous 
precision of Dante’s work : his definite de¬ 
scription, his firm outline, his unshrinking 
exactitude of detail. True as all that is, it 
is also true that Dante can be, as Coleridge 
said of Persius, not obscure, yet hard. 
His astronomical ways of stating time and 
season are instances of that hardness; and 
Mr. Palgrave, in his zealous reverence for the 
Florentine, has not cared to make the pro¬ 
gress of his vision very dear in such points. 
He is hard to follow, hard to disentangle; 

‘ and the moral beauty of effect, which his 
vision of life produces, suffers some ecHpse 
- and loss. Yet the great plan is plain: it is, 

■ briefly told, the progress of nations and of 
: men through the stages or “ kingdoms ” of 
: ambition, of art, of religion, of literature, 
of physical science, of sensual love, and of 

• heavenly love. In each kingdom, nations 
i and men rise or fall, working out their 
( fates; and the twin powers of life and 
: death preside over that evolution. The 
i 


final salvation is to be found only in the 
perfect love; and the name of love closes 
each canto, as each canto of Dante closes 
with the stars. The spirit of the poem is 
melancholy, austere, tragic, and piteous; 
the poet seems to have held with strong 
conviction a belief in the disastrous revolu¬ 
tions of national and personal life, their 
inevitable degradation and decay, tiU 
through pain and struggle they emerge 
once more into the light, and under the 
guidance, of divine love. That power, in 
the earlier portion of the poem, is hardly to 
be identified; in the later portion, love is 
the name and image of God incarnate. 
Among Mr. Palgrave’s firmest convictions is 
his conviction of the evil nature of material 
progress : mechanical labour, scientific ab¬ 
sorption, democratic ignobility, he denounces 
with all the passion of Carlyle, but with an 
aristocratic austerity of his own. To him, 
a spiritual hope and influence is inseparable 
from all greatness or truth of character; 
and modern life is merely debased to the 
level of mortality. There is a strain of 
oriental detachment from sensuous comfort, 
a reliance upon nature in her simplest 
manifestations, by which Mr. Palgrave 
recalls to us certain other Englishmen of 
fame: the late General Gordon, Mr. 
Browning, and Mr. Oliphant. The eastern 
poems of Mr. Browning are full of a strange 
largeness and magnanimity, a freedom from 
pettiness and triviality : a sense of majesty 
in the open spaces of heaven, a Chaldaean 
sense. To certain minds, the East, be it 
Arabian or Japanese, Persian or Hindu, is 
a magnet. Mr. Palgrave, deeply feeling 
that attraction, seems at times to pass from 
our western Hfe into an oriental mysticism : 
or, like Blake, to view western life through 
spiritual counterparts. And the power of his 
revered faith is iuUy seen when, in place of 
a love that is intangible, he turns to a love 
that'gives a profound meaning to personality, 
and a meaning finer than any mystic quiet¬ 
ism. Arnold asks: 

“ What bard. 

At the height of his vision, can deem 
Of God, of the world, of the soul, 

With a plainness as near, 

As flashing, as Moses felt, 

When he lay in the night by bis flock 
On the starlit Arabian waste ? 

Can rise and obey 

The beck of the Spirit like him ” ? 

None: but the writer of this great impor- 
fect poem felt not a little of that plainness, 
and gave not a little of that obedience. 

Lionel Johnson. 


Seas and Lands. By Sir Edwin Arnold. 

(Longmans.) 

The series of letters from America and 
Japan which Sir Edwin Arnold contributed 
to the Daily Telegraph, and which are now 
published in book form, are pleasant read¬ 
ing. The earlier letters from Canada and 
America give us the “ impressions de 
voyage” of an enthusiastic play-pilgrim, 
but there is nothing of the guide book or 
diary in Seas and Lands- the chapters as 
they succeed one another are lively and full 
of information, and are embellished with 
descriptions of the places seen and the 


people visited, which are charming and 
delightful. 

The first twelve chapters take us from the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence to Montreal and 
Toronto, across to N iagara and then through 
the States. Those who have watched the 
waters of Niagara and felt the fascination 
of the sight will recognise that Sir Edwin 
has weU described the sensation they impart 
when he says, “ Niagara appears not terri¬ 
ble, but divinely, deliciously graceful, glad 
and lovely.” In the New England States, 
and during his visit to the shrines and 
homes of American worthies, Sir Edwin 
spent an agreeable sojourn, for among the 
literary and intellectual world of Boston the 
author of The Light of Asia was an honoured 
guest. 

A visit to "Walt Whitman in New Jersey 
deserves quotation, as a specimen of Sir 
Edwin’s more sober style : 

“ Soon he descended the stairs, clad in a light 
holland coat., with open shirt ruffled in the 
neck, walking very lamely with the help of a 
stick, but certainly one of the most beautiful 
old men ever beheld, with his clear, keen eyes, 
sculptured protile, flowing silver hnir and 
beard, and mien of lofty content and inde¬ 
pendence. ... I told him how he was honoured 
and comprehended by many and many an 
Englishman, who knew how to distinguish 
great work from little, in ancient and modem 
tongues. The handsomo youth fetched down 
the Leaves of Ora.is from upstairs, and we read 
togethor some of the lines most in mind, the 
book lying upon the old poet’s knee, his large 
and shapely hand resting in mine. The sweet¬ 
voiced woman dropped her darning needle to 
join in the lyrical and amicable chat; a big 
setter laid his soft muzzle on the master’s arm, 
and the afternoon grew to evening in pleasant 
interchange of thoughts and feelings.” 

A pretty picture, the Poet of Buddha and 
the Poet of Drum Taps meeting under an 
American roof-tree to foregather in sym¬ 
pathetic talk. 

Sir Edwin’s experience of American travel 
must have been extremely fortunate, for he 
says he accomplished the journey across the 
continent in five days without fatigue or 
discomfort. To the ordinary traveller this 
is a hard saying. The ingenuity of man 
has invented and placed in American cars 
an arrangement of seats called a section. At 
night, by shifting and pulling, the seats and 
their backs form a bed. In front are hung 
heavy' curtains ; above this pew a part of the 
roof is let down to make the upper berth. The 
space below is then about 4 feet high by 
0 feet long by 3 feet 6 inches wide, and in 
that space you must undress and sleep. I 
affirm that for an ordinary sized man to 
strip himself while lying down in so small 
a cubic space, is a gymnastic exercise of 
great danger; but oven when that is accom¬ 
plished, the want of air, the closeness of the 
curtains, and the frowsiness of the cars 
murder sleep. If the double windows are 
opened, in itself a difficult task, the fine im¬ 
palpable dust and the cinders from the engine 
cover you thickly in a few minutes. You 
may, and in fact do, get accustomed to the 
rocking motion and the jarring of the train 
caused by the badly laid permanent way, 
but the night brings anguish and discomfort 
to most travellers. 

The story of the year in Japan occupies 
from chapter xii, to the end of the book, 
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and a more appreciative sketcli of Japan 
and the Japanese I have not before read. 
Every page seems to sparkle •with delight 
at the cheery, gay little people, at their 
dainty ways and picturesque home life. 
From the first Sir Edwin fell a willing 
victim to the charms of the Musume, the 
Japanese handmaiden, the little waitress 
whose pretty courtesies and willing service 
lighten the tiresome sequence of courses in 
a dinner lasting sometimes for five hours. 

Throughout the succeeding chapters, when 
at home at Azabu, when describing the 
daily life, the Japanese hearth, Sake, and 
tea, the little maid is always foremost in 
the author’s thoughts. She Hits through 
the page with flowered kimono and dazzling 
obi, now kneeling at your feot, now prettily 
prostrate, now falling on her knees and 
knocking her nice little flat nose on the 
floor, or chattering a good-bye and good 
wishes as she hands her honourable guest 
to the door. She does play a great part in 
the pleasure of living in the East; but 
Sir Edwin was fortunate enough never to 
meet the handmaidens whose natural good 
manners has been corrupted by intercourse 
with the coarser Western life, and whose 
importunity and inquisitiveness have become 
near akin to impudence. 

Sir Edwin intermingled with the best and 
highest of Japanese society ; he enjoyed 
the intimacy of the foremost scholars and 
statesmen of the country; he had the great 
privilege of attending an afternoon party 
given by the Mikado; he was present at 
the opening of the new parliament by the 
Emperor in person; he lectured before the 
Japanese Educational Society; is it then 
wonderful that in these gay and chatty 
letters life in Japan should be all sun¬ 
shine, the women sweetly submissive but 
always charming, the men artistic, re¬ 
sourceful, and patient, and the land the 
land of the lotus, the lily, the chrysanthe¬ 
mum ? The chapter on Japan and Foreign 
Powers and on Treaty revision from a 
Japanese point of view, will repay perusal; 
but there is much to be said on the other 
side by the foreign merchant. 

No work on Japan is complete without 
some account of her arts, and Sir Edwin 
devotes an interesting chapter to that sub¬ 
ject. All who have seen or studied Japanese 
works of art must agree that for taste, 
colour, the grotesque, the humorous, the 
minute, the Eastern artist is surpassed by 
no other nation and rarely equalled. Every 
traveller passes through the same stage of 
development: first the scoffer, next the 
collector, and then the authority, and the 
last phase is the worst. From the purchase 
of one single nctsuke, one bearing the 
maker’s name and signature and that has 
been actually worn, you grow insensibly 
into the collector; the one becomes fifty, the 
fifty a hundred ; and before you leave the 
shores of Japan boxes and boxes of ivory 
carvings, of screens, of Kakimonos, of sword 
guards, of Cloisonne, of Satsuma by Meizan, 
of grotesque wooden figures, lie piled up to 
be sent home by the P. and 0. Company. 

Twice only in his year’s sojourn did the 
author feel slight shocks of an earthquake, 
but the recent news from Japan shows what 
a real and ever impending danger hangs over 
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that earthly Paradise. When you walk over 
the burning sulphur-springs past 0 Jigoku, 
“ The Great Hell,” on the way to Hakone 
from Miyanoshita, the nearness of the danger 
of a mighty explosion forces itself upon you. 
A friend of mine, a great authority on 
geology, told me, as the result of a tour of 
inspection of the volcanoes of Japan, that 
he had come to three conclusions. Firstly, 
that if anything happened to 0 Shima, the 
safety valve of the South East, the coast 
line would be frightfully shaken; secondly, 
that the place we were walking over would 
certainly one day blow up ; and thirdly, 
that the newly-formed lake at Bandai san 
would at some time or other force its way 
headlong to the sea. His prophecies have 
unhappily come true in part; though I know 
not whether O Shima, the little island off 
Yokohama, had ought to do with the recent 
catastropho, or whether “ Fuji san did but 
heave her flanks and utter the sigh of a 
sleeping mountain goddess.” 

I nave one fault to find with the author. 
He has not chosen the prettiest story from 
Mr. Mitford’s classic Tales of Old Japan. 
Gompachi was but a swashbuckler, and 
Ko Murasaki not the most estimable of lady 
loves. He might have given us “ How the 
Hatamoto loved the Eta Maiden,” or the 
tale of the Barber Foxes. 

On the whole, however, I can say that I 
have not found a dull page in the book. 
Sir Edwin is at his brightest and gayest 
when chatting with the little Musumes, or 
writing sonnets from the top of Fuji to the 
eyes of 0 Yoshi San, or at home at Azabu, 
or describing the soft solemnity of the 
filling of the little cup of tea. But the book 
is delightful from beginning to end, and 
must inspire in the heart a yearning to 
spend one year in Arcadia. 

S. McCalmont Hill. 


“ Great Wbitf.rs.” —Life of Miguel de 

Cervantes. By Henry Edward Watts. 

(Walter Scott.) 

Mr. Watts has done real service to the 
public in re-writing on a smaller scale, and 
in a more popular shape, that Life of Cer¬ 
vantes which forms the first volume of his 
noble translation of Ton Quixote. Of Lives 
of Cervantes in English, of some kind or 
other, there are plenty; but they are of 
very various merit. Some are mere trans¬ 
lations, or resumes, of the biography prefixed 
to foreign editions of his works; others have 
been written almost wholly from French or 
German sources, and make us suspect that 
their authors knew not one word of the 
language which Cervantes spoke. Of late 
years this has been changed: Duffield and 
Gibson, a most unequal pair, led the way 
to better things; Mr. Ormsby followed; 
and Mr. Watts closes the list of those who 
have written, and written well, on Cervantes 
and his works. 

Like others, and notably like Mr. Gibson, 
who began with the study of Cervantes’ 
writings, Mr. Watts has passed from appre¬ 
ciation of the writer to enthusiastic admira¬ 
tion for the man. And, indeed, it is difficult 
to resist the attraction of Cervantes’ char¬ 
acter: we cannot help being indulgent to 
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his frailties. He is so free from, cant and ' 
from all hypocrisy, his tolerance is so wide, 
his wit so quick and keen, yet with a 
humour so kindly as to sympathise with all, 
and to find something to admire almost 
everywhere ; his high and cheerful courage, 
never depressed by the ill fortune which 
would have crushed almost every other I 
man, his delight in deeds of daring, his > 
lofty patriotism, his chivalrous feeling and ’ 
deep respect for women of every nation, 
religion, or rank in life. His keen percep¬ 
tion of the mischiefs of the exaggeration, 
and the noxious folly, of the romances of j 
chivalry did not make Cervantes lose sight | 
of, or decry for one moment, what was 
really true and noble in the ideal of chivalry. 
He has the most thorough-going common 
sense, joined with an equal appreciation of 
all that is beautiful ana exalted in poetry 
and in literature. ( 

Mr. Watts has well depicted this, and 
has also given us full details and criticisms j 
of all his writings. This book should be 
for the general reader the Life of Cervantes. 
We have little criticism to offer. On p. 
the conduct of Philip II. towards the Moors 
of Algiers, and the Moriscos in Spain, may 
perhaps be explained, as by Danvila [T 
Expuhion de los Moriscos JEspaholes, p. lot. | 
seq., Madrid, 1889), by the fact that Philip's , 
detestation of Protestant heresy had so pro- ' 
occupied his mind as to exclude any very 
active hatred of the Moors. On pp. 43, 44, 
enough is hardly allowed for the usual ex¬ 
aggeration of testimonials of all kinds, and i 
especially for Spanish exaggeration; still, 1 
the bare facts do sufficient honour to ' 
Cervantes. We cannot agree with the 
censure of the inclusion of Avellaneda s | 
El Quijote in Rivadeneyra’s “ Biblioteca de 
Autores Espafioles.” This apocryphal 
history is necessary to every student of 
Spanish literature, if only for a full com- ( 
prehension of the second part of the genuine < 
history. ' 

These are very trifling matters; if we 1 
should make any sharper stricture, it would 
be only on the slightly too antagonistic ■ 
tone towards Mr. Ormsby. Mr. Watts 
gives full and merited praise to Mr. Gibson’s 
labours; but if we, like others, prefer his 
own translation of Ton Quixote to that of I 
Mr. Ormsby, it is always with the feeling i 
that there might be two opinions on the 
subject. This is all we should wish 
altered. 

It remains only to say that the book has 
an excellent index, and a most useful • 
bibliography of editions, biographies, criti¬ 
cisms, and articles in the chief languages ' 
of Europe. It is extensive—exhaustive it < 
cannot be, any more than a like biblio- ' 
graphy of Shakspere could be exhaustive. 
But nearly every reader will be grateful for 
it, in so small a compass: it will make 1 
him lay down the book with additional i 
feelings of thankfulness to Mr. Watts, and 
he wiS keep it with greater care upon his ' 
shelves for future reference. j 

Wentworth Webster, i 
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Ten Years of Upper Canada in Peace and War, 
1805-1815; being the Eidout Letters, 
with Annotations, by Matilda Edgar; 
also an Appendix of the Narrative of the 
Captivity among the Shawanese Indians, 
in 1788, of Thos. Eidout, afterwards 
Surveyor-General of Upper Canada ; and 
a Vocabulary compiled by him of the 
Shawanese Language. (Fisher Unwin.) 

This contribution to the history of the first 
two decades of the century now drawing to 
a close is of Canadian birth; the type, 
plates, and maps bewray it, though, with 
the exception of the latter—which are very 
rough—the Dominion has no reason to be 
ashamed of its latest literary output. 

Thomas Eidout, to whom or by whom 
most of the letters were written, was in his 
day a considerable personage in Upper 
Canada, and his numerous descendants still 
play a leading part in the province of 
Ontario. A native of Dorsetshire, he went 
to Maryland in 1774, where his brother had 
settled in the old colonial times. The story 
of the Eevolution, which he was in the thick 
of, forms an interesting portion of Mr. 
Eidout’s reminiscences. Tea riots were in 
full swing when he arrived, the obnoxious 
duty being still unrepealed; and for ten 
years the brothers, who were engaged in 
trade with the West Indies and France, 
shipped their goods at the imminent risk of 
having them seized by the privateers which 
swarmed everywhere. In 1787 a still more 
remarkable adventure befel the younger of 
the two. Provided with letters from General 
Washington—and it appears from the fac¬ 
simile of one of them that the First Gentle¬ 
man of Virginia, like many other gentlemen, 
spelt indifferently—he set out on a journey 
to what were then the Far Western settle¬ 
ments of Kentucky. On the way, however, 
he and his party were captured by the 
Shawanese Indians of the Ohio; and though 
most of his companions were burnt or beaten 
to death, his life was spared, mainly, it is 
believed, owing to the letter from Washing¬ 
ton which he carried. After a detention of 
; four months among the savages, he was 
brought to Detroit, then an English 
' garrison, and, returning to Canada, finally 
settled at Toronto, a town then known as 
York, Beginning life afresh in the Com¬ 
missariat Department, he filled numerous 
offices of honour and trust up to the date of 
■' his death in the year 1829. His sons were 
equally honoured by their country. Two 
5 of them served in the war of 1812 with the 
' United States, and one, Thomas Gibbs 
i Eidout, died in Toronto within the memory 
t of the present writer. 

'5 It is the early, the almost schoolboy, letters 
i- of that gentleman which form the chief 
0 materials of interest in Mrs. Edgar’s volume. 
'■ For though she seems to place more moment 
upon her father’s notes on the campaigns 
j of the period when Canada was a battle 
field, and the whole land from St. Clair to 
■# Quebec in peril, readers—on this side of the 
Atlantic, at all events—will turn with more 
^ curiosity to the curious glimpses of English 
life in 1811, when Thomas Gibbs Eidout 
_ visited the “old country” in the hope of 
'' eventually settling here. The war letters 
require local knowledge; and even then we 


fear only the Dominion-born will regard 
Stoney Creek and Lundy’s Lane as possessed 
of “ a deeper significance than the contem¬ 
porary triumphs of Salamanca and Water¬ 
loo.” For the young Canadian was in 
London in the days of the Eegency, when 
Napoleon ruled Europe and Wellington was 
reaping the laurels of the Peninsula, when 
Mrs. Siddons was still the Queen of Tragedy 
and Byron a familiar figure in Albemarle 
Street. Now and then, we light, in the 
letters of the Toronto lad, upon the names 
of the great folks of the time. He was 
at Vauxhall when the Gardens were 
lighted up “ with ten thousand additional 
lamps” in honour of the Duke of Clarence’s 
birthday, and, as likely as not, Jos Sedley 
and William Dobbin were there also. The 
little Princess Charlotte was among the 
“much good company” whom he saw in 
Kensington Gardens one Sunday afternoon ; 
and, to the youth whose horizon had hitherto 
been bounded by a Canadian town, the Lord 
Mayor’s Show and a Mansion House ball 
seemed like glimpses of Fairyland. We 
are told, too—for the boy was keenly intel¬ 
ligent—of the famine and distress which 
came in the train of those famous victories 
which were being won almost weekly beyond 
the seas, of the Continental Decrees by 
which Napoleon ought to starve England 
into neutrality, and of the scarcely-smothered 
discontent at the ministry of the day, whose 
policy the people thought had caused all the 
trouble. It was a great thing in those 
times to have crossed the Atlantic without 
a convoy, as the elder Eidout did in 1809, 
and on the way from Plymouth to London 
to have escaped the press-gang as young 
Eidout narrowly did, perhaps owing to his 
colonial “clothes and boots” being of so 
very different a cut from those of fashion¬ 
able England. Passing Exeter’Change, he 
heard the wild beasts roaring, and notes— 
in 1811—that 

“ the king is very ill, and is expected to die 
every day. There are six of Dr. Willis’s men 
who are appointed to beat him, but they are 
not allowed to see anyone. He is entirely 
deranged, and talked the other day for twenty- 
two hours without ceasing.” 

The Prince Eegent, he adds, “ is in great 
favour with the people,” though by-and-by 
the Toronto family circle is informed that 
the First Gentleman in Europe was moro 
than “half a fool.” Lord Grosvenor in that 
year had, in company “ with another noble¬ 
man and several gentlemen,” to fly for 
his life, “ being connected with the in¬ 
famous Vere Street gang.” 

“ Three men were hung at Newgate yesterday 
morning; every day two or three robbers or 
forgers are taken up. One of the clerks of tho 
Bank of England was hung the other day for 
forgery. Henry Boulton has lost his watch 
already.” 

Brandy was from’ forty-five to fifty 
shillings per gallon, and at the sale rooms 
not one lot in six could be disposed of, 
while even smuggling (which “ Boney ” 
punished with death) had ceased. The elder 
Eidout was, before the American Eevolution 
ended, a warm loyalist, though his intro¬ 
ductions from Washington and “ Light 
Horse Harry ”—General Eobert Lee’s 
father—with similar courtesies from 


Lafayette, show that he was, at least earlier 
in life, not regarded as a “Tory.” But 
his sons were always strong Canadians. 

“The French privateers now dash by dozens 
into every fleet, and make prizes in sight of the 
farmers of England. The other day a company 
of twenty actors, who sailed from Barbadoes, 
were taken off Scilly, and came into France, 
which afforded a laugh here. This afternoon, 
as I passed the Mansion House, a great mob 
was collected... reading two bills posted up, 
giving an account of the capture of the Batavia 
and Jam, with the number of French killed 
and prisoners.” 

Yet the “ Corsican Usurper’s ” new crown 
was made in London, “ and the jewels set 
by a famous goldsmith in Ludgate-hill.” 
At Woolwich he is introduced to some famous 
military engineers, and he notices convicts 
chained to the wheelbarrows, prison ships, 
sheer hulks, and tenders in the river. At 
Bruton, Mr. Eidout walks round the tomb 
of Alexander Selkirk, though he was misin¬ 
formed that this wayward mariner was a 
native of that town : he was bom at Largo, 
where his relatives still reside. At Fonthlll, 
he tells his father, “ not a gentleman in 
England ” will visit Mr. Beekford, “ on 
account of his crimes, although he is one of 
the cleverest and most learned men in the 
country. Neither will he allow a stranger 
to see his abbey, and he amuses himself by 
driving a coach and six over his grounds.” 
In 1812 Bath was in its glory : 

“ Crowds of ladies and gentlemen were lounging 
through the streets; some were invalids, rolled 
upon little waggons; some flying in sedan 
chairs, up and down, to and fro. The gentle¬ 
men dressed in breeches, stockings, and cocked 
hats ; the ladies in the most superb manner— 
pelisses laced with gold cords and hussar’s hats, 
having three circles of gold cord round them, 
with two great tassels of gold upon the left 
side; what is called a reticule, which contains 
their pocket handkerchief and work, is hanging 
by a gold chain to the arm, and is fringed 
with gold.” 

On the road lie passed crowds of French 
prisoners, very ragged, very dirty, and 
very cheerful. The latter characteristic 
seems also to have been applicable to the 
Englishmen detained in France. At Verdun 
their extravagances had raised the price of 
everything. 

“They have balls, feasts, horse-racing, and 
hunting within their limits, building villas and 
laying out gardens, to the admiration of the 
French, who respect John Bull above all other 
prisoners.” 

Before leaving London, Mr. Eidout saw 
Bellingham executed at Newgate for the 
murder of Mr. Percival, “ and his body 
afterwards at the dissecting-room, Bartholo¬ 
mew’s Hospital.” Bellingham is described 
as 

“ a great tall, raw-boned fellow, and dressed 
like a gentleman. He walked with a quick and 
firm step upon the platform. On his appear¬ 
ance the immense mob, which extended from 
Fleet-street into Smithfield and the streets 
leading thereto, took their hats off and gave a 
great shout, crying out ‘ God bless you.’ Every 
precaution had been taken against a rescue. 
He looked quickly round him, when two men 
pulled a muslin cap over his face and tied his 
eyes round with his neckcloth. He prayed 
about a minute, and as St. Sepulchre’s tolled 
eight he sank down in the midst of the shouts 
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of thousands and tens of thousands, who cried 
‘ God bless you.’ Every man had his hat off.” 

This sympathy of a mob with an assassin, 
simply because his victim was one of an un¬ 
popular ministry, seems the echo of a far 
away time : yet Mr. Percival’s daughter died 
only a few weeks ago. A more interesting 
person is the Princess Charlotte. 

“ She is not handsome, nor tall, but looks a 
good deal like her father and the old king. 
Her mother, the Princess of Wales, drove past 
a little while after in a coach and four. She is 
a great fat Dutchwoman.” 

We have left little space in which to 
criticise Mrs. Edgar’s commentary on the 
war which began in 1812. But this is less 
novel, and, to anyone but a Canadian, less 
interesting, than the earlier and later portions 
of her book. One statement is, however, 
worth noticing. This is, that General Smy the 
offered a reward of forty dollars for each 
Indian scalp, and threatened death to every 
Canadian found fighting beside a savage 
warrior—though it does not appear that 
this piece of truculence was ever carried 
into effect. 

This, and a host of similar notes, might 
be culled from Mrs. Edgar’s useful volume, 
which is a veritable contribution not only to 
Canadian history but to the social manners 
of the years over which the llidout Letters 
extend. If there are many such batches of 
old Canadian correspondence extant, we 
trust that the deserved success of the present 
instalment may induce the owners to give 
them a wider circulation. 

Kouert Brown. 


new novels. 

Dumaresq's Daughter. By Grant Allen. In 
3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Godiva Burleigh. By Sarah Doudney. In 
3 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

At Sundry Times and in Dims Manners. By 
Mary Eleanor Benson. In 2 vols. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 

After Touch of Wedded Hands. By Hannah 
B. Mackenzie. (Oliphant, Anderson & 
Ferrier.) 

A King of Tyre. By James M. Ludlow. 

(Osgood, Macllvaine & Co.) 

Fourteen to One. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. (Cassell.) 

The materials which Mr. Grant Allen has 
brought together in Dumaresq's Daughter 
are so entirely to his own liking that they 
cannot be otherwise than agreeable to his 
readers. He likes to give play to his 
dislikes ; he delights in inconsistencies; and 
nothing is pleasanter to him than to make 
his characters talk or illustrate his pet 
theories. What in most men are weak¬ 
nesses are perhaps points of strength in 
Mr. Grant Allen; and though one may not 
personally sympathise with his foibles, 
one would not for the world have him 
abandon them. Girton exists to provide 
him on all convenient occasions with a 
ready-made bite noir. Here is a Girton girl 
whom he has deliberately introduced by 
way of foil to the natural charms, the 
instinctive grace, the home-bred accomplish¬ 


ments of a delicate pink-and-white beauty 
whom he calls Psycho. With classic appro¬ 
priateness the Girton girl is named Ida. 
Her husband, poor man, is “only a painter”; 
and whon she “ got upon a priori and 
a posteriori," he “ knew his place too well to 
answer her back in the same dialect.” But 
Psyche, country-bred though she was, had 
a spirit which refused to be snubbed by 
Girtonian flippancy. One day, indeed, after 
a small passage of arms with Ida, she thought 
to herself: “ The worst of this cut-and-dried 
modern higher education is that it oducates 
women beyond their natural powers, and 
tries to raise them into planes of thought 
for which nature and descent have never 
equipped them beforehand.” But “ the 
worst of” this little speech, which Psyche, 
thought to herself, is that it is as grandilo¬ 
quently flippant as anything that Girton was 
ever responsible for. Psyche, in fact, though 
she had not been to Girton, and though her 
cheeks still bore the peach-bloom of a 
healthy rustic life, was a very learned young 
person. And naturally so, for she was 
Haviland Dumaresq’s daughter, and Havi- 
land Dumaresq was the world-renowned 
author of The Kneyelopaedie Philosophy. 
Mr. Grant Allen is fond of encyclopaedic 
philosophers, but in this instance he has 
taken a mischievous delight in showing that 
high philosophy and low sordidness are not 
wholly incompatible things. He intends to 
impress his readers with admiring awe of 
the great philosopher; but most of them 
will probably agree with Ida Mansel, who, 
“ Girton-bred as she was, yet believed by 
long experience it was possiblo to have too 
much of poor dear old Dumaresq.” Psyche 
inherits her father’s, force of character, 
without his sordidness. 8he could and did 
keep a promise that she made to him, 
though it all but broke her heart, and drove 
her lover to what seemed his death. But 
not all her father’s authority could exact 
more from her than the bare fulfilment. 
She was her lover’s all the time, and her 
constancy was finely vindicated in the end. 
Meanwhile the poor stupid lover, who, 
if he had not been as ridiculously blind as 
such men generally are, would never have 
doubted Psyche’s complete devotion, went 
out to Khartoum, and got shut in there with 
Gordon. How he was killed and not killed, 
how he escaped from the perils of massacre 
to encounter those of the desert, the reader 
must find out for himself. These episodes 
in the plot, though at first they have the 
appearance of padding, are vigorous and 
striking. So, too, are the last scenes, which 
are laid in Algiers, and in which a family 
of Americans are brought into the story. 
It is a way of Mr. Grant Allen’s to prepare 
you for liking people very much by 
making you dislike them extremely. These 
Americans are positively odious, but by 
degrees they win their way into your affec¬ 
tions ; and when at last they glide with 
everybody else out of the book, you miss 
them even more than you do the hero and 
heroine whose fortunes you have been 
following. But there are no superfluous 
people in the story. All the characters have 
necessary parts and fill them well—inso¬ 
much that one will want to renew one’s 
acquaintance with them by a second reading. 
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The notice on the title-page of Godira 
Burleigh, that it is “a novel for girls,” 
seems to remove it from the category of 
regulation three-volumes. Nor does it be¬ 
long to that category, though the story 
would perhaps be more life-like and read¬ 
able if it did. The aim of the book is 
excellent, but there is an amount of exagger¬ 
ation about it which makes it inartistic. 
The bad people are too bad; the mean are 
too mean ; the good are a little too plausibly 
good. One is less incredulous, however, of 
the virtuos exemplified in the story than of 
their opposites. It is to be hoped that 
Hugh Durleigh’s daughters are not drawn 
from any actual type of modern young 
woman. Miss Doudney is too experienced 
a writer to fail in giving interest to what 
she writes. The love passages are told with 
a good deal of skill, and sympathetic readers 
will find plenty of excitement in the ups 
and downs of which they consist. The two 
old-lady aunts, and their old-fashioned 
garden, are very pleasantly described, and 
there are other parts of the story which 
have a merit of their own. It should be 
acknowledged, too, that the influence of the 
book cannot be anything but a wholesome 
one. 

Wholesome in influence, touching by its 
pathos, and noteworthy for other reasons is 
Alias Benson’s At Sundry Times and in Divers 
Manners. The tale is the work of a writer 
who, if she had lived, would undoubtedly 
have produced novels of greater mark. The 
affecting memoir which is prefixed to the 
story presents a character in which great 
gifts were allied with high virtues. Young 
as she was, Miss Benson had acquired the 
power of understanding and analysing 
character. Her knowledge of the habits 
and lives of the really poor could only have 
beon obtained by close contact with them, 
ner people are living specimens of their 
class. They talk after their own manner, 
and their lives and surroundings are as real 
in Miss Benson’s pages as out of them. 
There are marks of inexperience in some of 
the details of plot and construction; but 
there is so much good sense and sound 
judgment, and the pathos and humour are 
so real, that, while the book seems a 
promise of much that cannot now be 
attained, it is of itself a performance to be 
esteemed. 

After Touch of Wedded Hands is un¬ 
doubtedly clever, but it is also sad; and one 
almost recoils from so prolonged a struggle 
between orthodoxy and heterodoxy, between 
love and no love, as the story contains. 
Husband and wife marry, with the declara¬ 
tion on her part that she does not love her 
affianced husband, but is willing to carry 
out an implied obligation; with the hope 
on his that all will come right after marriage. 
But after marriage the relations between 
them grow colder and more divided. The 
wife has no religious belief; the husband 
is a devout minister of the Scotch Church ; 
and their differences on what he feels to be 
vital questions aggravate the domestic 
position. Ultimately they separate. Then 
the wife has an illness; the husband goes 
to see her ; and the inevitable reconciliation 
comes about. For the purposes of the 
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story it is necessary that it should, hut one 
feels that the ■wife’s capitulation to her 
husband’s theology is in some degree tho 
result of her bodily weakness. They had 
both grown wiser, however, and ho had 
grown broader, and—what was of more 
consequence to their happiness—they found 
that they were each dear aud necessary to 
the other. 

Biblical and semi-biblical stories are 
seldom effective, because it is extremely 
difficult to make them seem real. There is 
no lack of actuality, however, about A King 
of Tyre. King Hiram, Mr. Ludlow’s hero, 
bears an historic name, and if it were not 
that history knows of no King Hiram so 
enlightened as he in the fifth century b.c., 
there is nothing in the book which the 
credulous reader might not accept as true. 
As a romance, it has almost every quality 
that gives charm to a story. It is picturesque 
from beginning to end. There are many 
exciting incidents in it, including escapes 
from fire, water, and pursuit; while the 
grotesque worship of Baal makes a very 
striking feature. Of love-making there is 
much, aud the damsels are of the queenly 
Phoenician type, which almost united what 
was best in the Syrian and the Greek. The 
reader lias, therefore, a good treat before 
him in this very pleasant book. 

The autho. 1 of Fourteen to One could hardly 
produce an uninteresting story if she tried. 
Here there are fourteen short tales, the 
first of which gives its name to the volume, 
and ail of them are marked by the extra- 
; . din ary skill in portraiture and description 
which cliaracteriscs tlua writer’s works. 

George Coxteiiell. 


SOME BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 

British Edible Fungi: How to Distinguish 
and How to Cook Them. By M. C. Cooke. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) A popular and reliable 
handbook for fungus-eaters has long been a 
desideratum. Many attempts have been made 
to supply the demand; but they have all had so 
many shortcomings that they inspired little 
faith, and brought no peace. At lust our highest 
living authority on fungi has turned his pen 
and pencil, which he wields with rare skill, to 
tho desired end; and it is a pleasure to welcome 
his successful effort. Tho book ought to be in 
the possession of every one who cares about its 
subject. The study of fungi involves the 
remembrance of so many uncouth Latin names, 
that many people are deterred from pursuing it 
from this simple cause, although, to the expert, 
the exertion is a trivial one. Dr. Cooke has 
removed much of this reproach by a very suc¬ 
cessful introduction of English names wherever 
this could be accomplished in an unstrained 
way. By his choice in this direction, 
indeed, he shows how competent he is to guide 
the uninitiated in his favourito study. Others 
have made a similar effort and have failed 
disastrously. . He combines the accuracy of a 
scientific writer with the lucidity of the popular 
exponent in a high degree. Any careful 
student of the present book might easily find, in 
any country place, an astonishing number of 
common fungi which he can cook and eat with 
relish, as weil as with impunity. Dr. Cooke 
describes in untechnical language nearly a 
hundred species of esculent fungi, most of 
them common within sight of our doors— 
unless we live in a town ; and on his twelve 
picturesquely coloured plates he gives us ex¬ 


quisite and accurate figures of no less than 
forty-four of the most estimable kinds. A list 
at the end of the book enumerates nearly two 
hundred British fungi which he knows to be 


recommends the gentlest and kindest treatment. 
Deserved contempt is poured on ignorant, 
unfeeling grooms ; and the folly of trusting 
them to manago horses if seriously ailing is 


good for food. His countless receipts, given pointed out. The book is invaluable for every 


under each species, would have exhausted tho 
ingenuity of a Soyer. Aud yet, to supplement 
them, a whole chapter is devoted to the making 
of mushroom ketchup, as well as another to 
drying fungi for winter use. The few fungi 


dweller in the country or the colonies. It does 
not profess, liko some manuals, to teach every 
man to bo his own infallible horse-doctor; but 
it does put him in the way of finding out what 
is amiss with his animal, and what treatment is 


known to bo poisonous are not described, for required. In any anxious or doubtful case it 


excellent reasons given. All cases, however, of 
possible confusion, through false identification, 
are carefully noted. Furthermore, like the 


very sensibly enjoins the services of the 
veterinary surgeon. All that was antiquated 
in Mayhew’s edition is here eliminated and 


wise botanist he is, Dr. Cooke shows clearly replaced by modem remedies. Firing and 
how it is that there can be no rule of thumb blood-letting, the nostrums of our fathers, are 


by which edible fungi can be distinguished 
from poisonous or even from suspected species. 
It is not safe to experiment upon any fungus 


condemned ; while all the resources of sanitary 
science, the use of anaesthotics, and the need of 
kindness and humanity to keep a horse cheerful 


gastronomically unless you can make yourself and in good health are earnestly recommended. 


sure of its identity and familiar with its char- It is superfluous to praise so useful a manual, 
acteristics. His remarks on this point are written in such a kindly spirit, 
particularly worthy of notice; he is no advo- PmU A - ■ fls an lnihlstry for Furmers 
cate of recklessness The hints on fungus- nnd Cvit [ E . Brown ^ (Fanciers' 

hunting show the skil of a past-master m the Waarffc office.) While cordially accepting the 
art. Indeed, the book is to be recommended UIldonbted fact that poultry-farms purl and 
in every respect; it will be long before a rival si le cannot bo made to ' the ‘ object 0 f 
supersedes it The plates alone are well worth tUs book ig to show ^ {or 00 { ta 
the three half-crowns at which the publishers and faraiers poultry-keeping as a subsidiary 
value tlieir production. industry is a source of considerable profit. By 

The Birds of our Rumbles. By Charles selecting a good kind of fowl, with personal 
Dixon. (Chapman & Hall.) This book does supervision and a watchful eye on what the 
not differ much, save in arrangement, from market demands, success is to bo achieved. The 
several others written by that enthusiastic bird- Minorca breed is shown to be tho best for egg- 
lover, Mr. Dixon. It purports to be “ a handy laying, and fresh eggs aro everywhere required, 
book about British birds,” so arranged that ’f are sensible chapters on the housing, 


they may readily be identified in their ordinary feeding, and managing of fowls. To be really 


haunts. A chapter is devoted to the different 
rambles which a student of birds may take; and 
the remainder perform the duty of mentor 
to him on the moors or Highland mountains, on 


profitable, chickens must be hatched early in 
the year, and no old birds kept save for 
sitters. Incubators, if intelligently managed, 
dispense even with them. After fowls, Mr. 


the lawn or in the shrubberies, by tho shoro or Brown treats in a similarly common-sense 

- _ ’ v, . ... ■_ i _1 _ _ v .1 _ _ mv. 


at the homestead, and the like. Of course, this 
dovieo involves some cross-division; the distri¬ 
bution of birds cannot be laid down with 
exact boundaries, so that the author is occa- 


fashion of turkeys, ducks, and geese. The 
chief varieties of poultry are well illustrated by 
Ludlow, and those who do not disdain to pay 
attention to small but certain profits will find 


sionally hampered. He might have bethought much in this book to assist them. It contains 
himself of an index, which would form a very just the information needed by the inexperi- 


useful addition. Marginal notes give more 
particular information on each bird's locality; 
and at the end of each chapter is a brief sum¬ 
mary of the species described in it, giving the 
particular colours and the call or alarm notes. 
This is, perhaps, the least satisfactory feature 
of the book. Thus, tho bullfinch's note is 
expressed as a “ clear piping din," while the 
nightingale's is “ a plaintive meet ; alarm note, 
harsh croak.” Not much romance is left to 


enced. 

Something about Guns and Shooting. By 
“ Purple Heather.” (Alexander & Shepheard.) 
During the last sixty years various kinds of 
guns have been fashionable, and of these the 
author treats in order. Flint and steel guns 
(with one of which, by the way, that keen 
sportsman, the late Sir R. Sutton, always shot), 
muzzle-loaders, breech-loaders, andchoke-bores, 
are considered, with their respective advantages 


the Attic bird by this method of transliterating and faults. “ Purple Heather ” sensibly advises 


its notes. The illustrations of Mr. Elmes aro ais- a person buying so important a thing as a gun, 
appointing. We dare not say more, as Mr. always to give a good price for it. If this be 
Dixon resents “ the supremely ignorant remark fitted to his shoulder and grip by means of a 
of a still moro supremely ignorant reviewor” “ Try-gun,” and a safety bolt be fitted to it, it 
of a former book of his, and is very wrath at w jU be the beginner’s own fault should he 
tho “arrant nonsense” of another “stay-at- ever miss his game, or shoot himself or his 
home-know-everything critic.” friends. It may be as well to hint to the writer 

. , i ir n . -n • j of this useful manual that there are no “tigers ” 

Mayhew s Illustrated Horse Dortor. Revised . ., „ n _,,_. . „ , , „„ ty,,, 

and improved by James J. Lupton. (Griffith, Cape ’ though lco P ards ma > be 80 Lalled 

Farran & Co.) No nervous master of horses ‘ ,, , . , _ _ . , 

should consult this book ; for its four hundred Those other Animals. By G. A Henty. 
illustrations represent the equine framo as (Henry.) Although belonmng to the ‘White- 
racked, contorted, deformed, convulsed, and chapel Library of W it and Humour, this little 
agonised with every form of disease to which contains no wit, and but forced attempts 


the horse is liable. Such an one will undoubt¬ 
edly imagine, should one of his horses be out of 
health, that it is sutt'oring from some or many 
of these direful maladies. On the other hand, 
every sensible owner of a horse will be thank- 


at humour. Some familiar animal is taken as 
a text for a chapter; its traits are commented 
on in a more or less “ smart” manner, and fre¬ 
quently compared with human likes and dislikes. 
It does not appear very ludicrous to remark that 


ful for this portly volume. It details the a pig’s upper notes are “ as clear _ and no more 
symptoms of each disease succinctly (the above- unpleasant than the corresponding ones of an 
mentioned plates are to aid in its identification), operatic soprano, while the lower ones would 
and gives the mode of treatment, together with be *' be env y ot a basso profundo. Nor is it 

__•_i_ j a _ a . _j in nnmnarfi ctpoha with ‘‘the valiant 


the medicines to be used. A most commend¬ 
able feature of the book is that it invariably 


amusing to compare geese with “the gallant 
corps of marines, who always distinguish them- 
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selves equally by land and sea.” The style is 
verbose, and not seldom flippant; milk be¬ 
comes, after the fashion of superfine newspaper 
English, “the lacteal fluid;” while being 
attacked by a shark is converted into “the 
tyrant of the sea seeking to make a man’s 
acquaintance.” Mr. Henty’s fame will not be 
enhanced by these essays. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. E. W. B. Nicholson, Bodley’s librarian, 
is about to issue, through Mr. Quaritch in 
London and the Clarendon Press Depository in 
Oxford, the first two of his “ Bodleian Facsimile 
Series,” which is to consist of faithful repro¬ 
ductions of some of the rarest printed works in 
the Bodleian. Instead of pursuing the usual 
course of issuing limited editions at the highest 
price at which a comparatively small number of 
people will buy, ho intends to issue unlimited 
editions at tho lowest prices which will allow a 
moderate profit; if they cannot be sold at a 
profit, he is still ready to go on with them so 
long as they do not involve absolute loss. 

One of the two first issues is a photolithograph 
of the unique and perfect “ Ars Moriendi: that 
is to saye the craft for to deye for the heltho of 
mannes sowle,” printed about 1491 by either 
Caxton or Wynken de Worde. The original 
would probably sell for some hundreds of 
pounds: the facsimile, with a bibliographical 
introduction, will be published at eighteen 
pence. The other facsimile is a photolithograph 
of a remarkable historical tract, printed at 
Borne in 1572, the year of the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew’s Day. The title is “ Ordine 
della solennissima processione fatta dal Sommo 
Pontifice nell’ alma citta di Roma, per la 
felicissima noua della destruttione della setta 
Vgonotana.” The Bodleian copy is the only 
one mentioned by Brunet, or, so far as is 
known, by any one else ; and the facsimile will 
be published at a shilling. 

Tiie Cambridge University Press has nearly 
ready for publication a traveller’s narrative 
written to illustrate the Episode of the Bab: 
Malidla-i-shakhsi sayydh ki dar \uir.iyya-i-Hub 
navishtaast, Persian text, edited, translated and 
annotated, in two volumes, by Mr. Edward G. 
Browne, Lecturer in Persian at Cambridge. 
This work, composed in Persian by order of 
Beha’ u’ Hah, the present chief of the Babis, 
comprises a history of that sect from its 
origin till the present day, together with a 
statement of its doctrines and _ principles. 
Vol. I. contains the facsimile of the original 
MS.; Yol. II. gives an English translation, 
illustrated by numerous critical and historical 
notes, based for the most part on hitherto 
unpublished documents. The volumes will be 
sold separately. 

The Americans are assuredly indefatigable in 
bibliography. Only last week we received from 
Messrs. Lippincott the Supplement to Allibone, 
covering the years from 1850 to 1888, and con¬ 
sisting of two volumes of more than 1500 
pages. Now we hear that Mr. B. B. Bowker, 
well known as the compiler of the Supplements 
to Leypold’s American Cataloyue, has under¬ 
taken to prepare an American Bibliography of 
the Nineteenth Century, which will give the 
title, with some details, of every book published 
in America from 1800 to 1890. Mr. Bowker 
stipulates for a subscription of five hundred 
copies, at 100 dollars (£20 each). The prelimin¬ 
ary work will be put in hand at once; but it is 
estimated that, with all possible haste, the 
volumes can hardly be ready for issue until some 
years of the twentieth century have passed. 

The new volume of the “ Adventure Series” 

-—Kolnkotrones : Klepht and Warrior —will be 
published immediately. M.Gennadius, the Greek 


Minister in London, has written an introduction 
to the translation by Mrs. Edmond. 

The series of articles on “ Bussian Character¬ 
istics,” which have been appearing in the 
Fortnightly Review over the signature of E. B. 
Lanin, will shortly be published in a volume, 
with revisions, by Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 

The House of Cromwell: a Genealogical 
History of the Descendants of the Protector, by 
Mr. James Waylen, is announced for early 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Mn. D. J. O’DoNoonuE has sent to press the 
first part of a work entitled The Duets of 
Ireland : a Biographical Dictionary, with Biblio¬ 
graphical Particulars from the Earliest Times 
to the Present Day. This part contains over 
seven hundred names and a large amount of 
unpublished and uncollected matter. The work 
will be in three parts, and will contain over 
2000 poets. It is published by the author 
himself, at 49, Little Cadogan-place, S.W. 

Messrs. Gay & Bird announce a volume on 
Florence, past and present, entitled The Lily of 
the Arno, by Virginia W. Johnson. The work 
will be illustrated with twenty-five photo¬ 
gravures. 

The same firm have nearly ready a hand¬ 
some edition of three of Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s most popular poems—the “ One Hoss 
Shay,” “ How the old Horse won the Bet,” and 
“ The Broomstick Train,” illustrated by Mr. 
Howard Pyle; and also J. B. Lowell’s Sir 
Lannful, illustrated by Mr. E. H. Garrett, 
with a portrait of the author in 1842 with long 
curls and deep white collar. 

The new edition of Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s 
Poetry of Tennyson, which Mr. Elkin Mathews 
announces to appear immediately, will contain 
some additional chapters, as well as an expanded 
“ Chronology.” The Laureate has himself 
given valuable aid in correcting various details. 

Mr. F. W. BOURDILLON’S poem, A Lost God, 
with illustrations by Mr. H. J. Ford, will be 
published by Mr. Mathews at the same time. 

The first number of a new sixpenny monthly, 
to be called the Victorian Mayazine, will be 
issued about November 25 by Messrs. Hutchin¬ 
son & Co. The magazine will be illustrated, 
but its special purpose is to supply high- 
class literature. The first number will include 
the opening chapters of serial stories by Mrs. 
Oliphant and Sarah Doudney; contributions by 
Prof. Church, Sir Noel Paton, Ernst Pauer, 
Charles G. Leland, H. A. Page, Isabella Fyvie 
Mayo, C. F. Gordon-Cumming, Mary Brother- 
ton ; and an essay (now first published) on the 
French Bevolution, by De Guincey. An 
engraving of an early portrait of the Queen 
will be presented with the first number. 

The first edition of Canon Driver’s Intro¬ 
duction to the Literature of the Old Testament 
was exhausted within six weeks of publication. 

A second edition is in the press, and Messrs. 

T. & T. Clark hope to publish it before the end 
of this month. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. have arranged to 
issue a popular edition of the Dore Don Quixote, 
in halfpenny weekly numbers and threepenny 
monthly parts. The first number will be issued 
on November 18, and Part I. on November 20. 
The work contains about 400 illustrations. 

Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co., having 
recently purchased the copyright of Charles 
Knight’s History of Enyland, have had it 
brought down to tho year of Her Majesty’s 
Jubilee by tho Bev. J. Sanderson, and now 
propose issuing it in a cheap edition. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin announces a popular 
edition of Mrs. Brightwen’s Wild Nature Won 
by Kindness. 


At the annual festival of the Quatuor Coronati 
Lodge of Freemasons, held on Monday last, 
Mr. W. H. Bylands (secretary of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology) was duly installed as 
Master for the ensuing twelve months. The 
Wardens are Dr. Wynn Westcott and the Bev. 
J. C. Ball; the Treasurer, who has served in 
that capacity from the establishment of the 
Lodge, is Mr. Walter Besant. The Qnatuor 
Coronati Lodge was formed to promote the 
association of artists and men of letters who are 
members of the mystic tie; and its success has 
been so assured, that there are now between 
twelve and thirteen hundred subscribers to its 
printed Transactions. 

The winter season at the London Institution 
will be opened next Monday, November 16, at 
5 p.m., with an address by Sir Moimtstuart E. 
Grant Duff, entitled “ Some of our Debts to 
the East.” Tho Christmas course for young 
persons will be delivered by Prof. C. V. 
Boys, who has chosen for his subject 
“ Time.” Among the other arrangements are : 
“Ibsen end his Critics,” by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse; “The Saga of Hamlet,” by Mr. Israel 
Gollancz; “Spinoza, the Man and his System,” 
by Prof. W. Knight; “Social Pictorial Satire,” 
by Mr. G. du Maurier; “ Becent Information 
as to the Lower Baces of Man,” by Dr. E. B. 
Tylor; “Spiders, their Work and their Wisdom,” 
by the Bev. Dr. Dallinger; “The Spread of 
Commerce in Europe in Prehistoric Times,” 
by Prof. Boyd Dawkins; “Popular Super¬ 
stitions and Traditions,” by Mr. G. L. Gomrne ; 
“The Tower of Babel and Confusion of 
Tongues,” by Mr. Th. G. Pinches; “ Illumi¬ 
nating Flames,” by Prof. Vivian Lewes; and 
“ Experimental Meteorology,” by Mr. Shelford 
Bidwell. 

During tho first four days of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in selling the 
library of the late Dr. H. E. Luard, registary 
of Cambridge University. Though not includ¬ 
ing those modem first editions and illustrated 
books which are now so popular, the collection 
contains many rarities dear to a former genera¬ 
tion of bibliophiles, and is otherwise character¬ 
istic of its deceased owner. We may specially 
mention the fine series of editions of the 
classics, from the first printed Homer (2 
vols. folio, Florence, 1488), and several of the 
choicest Aldines, to a large paper edition of 
the Oxford Lucretius (1737), Wells’s Xenophon, 
Bentley’s Lucretius, and several of Gaisford’s 
texts. There is also a copy of the rarest 
edition of Napier’s Logarithms, many of 
T. Heame’s works in large paper, a complete 
set of the Bolls Series with autograph letters 
from the editors inserted, and many books of 
interest relating to Oxford and Cambridge. 

A tale of English country life, entitled “ My 
Sister Cecilia,” by Mr. F. T. Palgrave, was begun 
in the October number of a shilling magazine, 
the Grove, recently started at Lyme, Dorset 
The Gloucester Journal of November 7 con¬ 
tains some interesting reminiscences of the late 
Prince L.-L. Bonaparte, contributed by Mr . 
John Bellows, who had been his companion in 
some of his dialect-hunts in the West of 
England. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The Senate at Cambridge have adopted a 
report of the council, to the effect that Mr. 
W. J. Harvey be granted the exclusive 
privilege for seven years of transcribing and 
printing the Matriculation and Graduate Books 
of the University. It is Mr. Harvey’s inten¬ 
tion to apply to the several colleges for similar 
permission with regard to their Admission 
Begisters, Lists of Fellows and Scholars, and 
to incorporate the results with those derived 
from the University Begisters. Mr. Harvey’s 
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general scheme is of a twofold character. He 
proposes to print: (1) a list of all Cambridge 
graduates up to the year 10(i0 ; and (2) a series 
of volumes, one for each college separately 
indexed, containing the information available 
about every member —which seems to be 
practically identical with that contained in 
Foster's Alumni Oxoniensea, except that at 
Cambridge there is a special entry for, “ Where 
previously educated, under whom, and for what 
period,” Mr. Harvey undertakes to print the 
work at his own expense. Though now 
residing in London, he is a member of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland and of 
Ireland; and he is stated to have examined for 
historical purposes a very large number of 
Parish Registers in different parts of England. 
We may add that Dr. Venn, who published a 
fow years ago the first instalment of a similar 
list for Gonville and Caius College, strongly 
supports the acceptance of Mr. Harvey’s offer, 
and has expressed his willingness to stop his 
own work in the form in which it was first 
undertaken. 

The Cambridge University Press, following 
the precedent of the Clarendon Press, announces 
that it is prepared to take photographic 
negatives from MSS., printed books, &c., 
belonging to the University Library, or 
deposited there; and to supply prints—either 
silver, platinum, carbon, or photo-lithographed 
—at a certain low rate of charges. 

Tjie Aristotelian Society will meet at Oxford 
on Monday next, November Hi, in the com¬ 
mon-room of Jesus College. The subject for 
discussion is “The Origin of the Perception of 
an External World ” ; and papers will be read 
by Messrs. Shadworth H. Hodgson (the presi¬ 
dent of the society), B. Bosanquet, and D. G. 
Ritchie—who are all, we may add, Oxford 
men. 

Mb. Hubert Herkomer, Slade professor of 
fine art at Oxford, will deliver four lectures 
during next week—three on “ Etching,” and 
one on “ Mezzotint Engraving.” The lectures 
will be given twice—in the morning to a general 
audience, and in the afternoon to members of 
the university only. 

The Rev. C. Pritchard, Savilian professor of 
astronomy at Oxford, is delivering a course of 
lectures on “ The First Three Sections of New¬ 
ton’s 1‘rincipia.” 

At the meeting of the Royal Historical 
Society, on Thursday next, November 19, Mr. 
C. W. C. Oman, of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
will read a paper, entitled “ Some Points in 
the TloKtrtla rue ’Athjvatue.” 

Mb. R. A. Sampson, of St. John’s College, 
has been elected to an Isaac Newton student¬ 
ship at Cambridge, of £200 a year, and tenable 
for three years. Another studentship on the 
same foundation will be filled up next term. 
It is the duty of these students to devote 
themselves to research in some branch of 
astronomy or physical optics, according to a 
course proposed by themselves and approved 
by the electors. 

The teachers’ training syndicateat Cambridge 
has made the following appointments for the 
Day Training College, which has been 
established by a grace of the Senate, and 
recognised by the Education Department: 
director, Mr. Oscar Browning; master of 
method, Mr. J. W. Iliffe, head master of the 
Paradise-street School. We understand that 
the college has opened with three students. 

A portrait of Dean Kitchin, by Mr. H. M. 
Paget, has been placed in the library of the 
Non-Collegiate Students’ Delegacy, to com¬ 
memorate his services as the first censor. 

Rixac Oxoniemes is the title of a book by Mr. 
S. F. Hulton, which Mr. Blackwell of Oxford 


has in the press. It deals with the battles of 
the nations, town and gown rows, and political 
riots of older Oxford ; and it will be illustrated 
with viewB of buildings, now demolished, taken 
from Skelton’s well-known work. Messrs. 
Methuen are the London publishers. 

We may montion here that the first number 
of the Educational Review contains two articles 
of special academical interest : “ Oxford 

Prospects,” by Mr. R. W. Macan; and 
“Problems of the Day at Cambridge,” by Mr. 
Oscar Browning. Prof. Skeat also writes for¬ 
cibly on “ The Educational Value of English.” 

Mr. R. W. Stewart, of Aberystwyth and 
Owens College, has been appointed assistant- 
lecturer and demonstrator in physics at the 
University College of North Wales, Bangor. 

The inaugural lecture delivered by Prof. 
Andrew Seth, on succeeding to the chair of 
logic and metaphysics at Edinburgh, has been 
published as a (pamphlet (Blackwoods). The 
title is “ The Present Position of the Philo¬ 
sophical Sciences.” After an eloquent ex¬ 
pression of gratitude to his predecessor. 
Emeritus Professor Campbell Fraser, who was 
among his audience, the new professor dealt 
with the three subjects traditionally associated 
with his chair—logic, psychology, and meta¬ 
physics. While giving a brief summary of the 
present position of each (in which special 
mention was made of America as well as 
Germany), he did not conceal his own opinions. 
In particular, he insisted upon the necessity, in 
metaphysics, of a teleological and humanistic 
view of the universe. Incidentally, he sug¬ 
gested the appointment of a lecturer or assistant- 
professor, specially charged with the teaching 
of psychology in its more recent developments. 
The entire lecture must be regarded, even by 
those who may disagree with some of the pro¬ 
fessor’s views, as an admirable piece of clear 
and thoughtful exposition. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE INDIAN SUMMER. 

Bkioht autumn days, the dying year’s last gift, 
Like ripe fruit garnered up by careful hands, 

O stay ! nor, like impatient swallows, lift 
Vour wings to bear you to soft southern lands. 

These fallen leaves I tread with scarce a pang, 
Remembering all their kindly summer shade, 

(How here the music of the thrushes rang) 

Though leaves may wither, memories will not 
fade. 

These rocks, so cold and bare to other eyes, 

Are written o’er and o’er ; and, as I read, 

Old scenes, old friends on either hand arise, 

And bid me on my onward course God speod. 

For onward still through autumn days I toil, 
Though storms may break on homesteads white 
with snow; 

Though wintry Death should lay me in the soil, 

My soul, a migrant bird, would heavenward go. 

Beatrix L. Tollemache. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for November opens with Prof. 
Sunday’s first lecture on the present position 
of the Johannean Question. The tendency of 
recent criticism, more especially since Keim’s 
Jean von Nazara, vol. i. (1807), is set forth with 
admirable clearness, and the concluding words 
on the misleading use of the word “concessions ” 
will commend themselves to all fair-minded 
students. We notice that the consideration of 
“ partition and derivation ” theories is reserved 
for Lecture vi.; we shall then probably get some 
reference to Weizsacker’s very able Uuter- 
sucltungen iiber die evanyelische Geschichte (1804), 
which are, no doubt, even more necessary for 
the due estimate of the author’s later views than 


Prof. Sunday’s early work on the Fourth Gospel 
(described by himself with excessive modesty) 
is for a comprehending judgment of his present 
position. Prof. McCurdy gives a useful Assyrio- 
logical argument in favour of the accuracy of 
the Chronicler’s account of Uzziah. Prof. J. T. 
Marshall continues on “ the Aramaic Gospel.’’ 
From the late Prof. Elmslie we have a striking 
popular lecture on Samson. Mr. Peyton dis¬ 
courses eloquently on the latent ideas of the 
account of our Lord’s Third Temptation. Dr. 
Marcus Dods, on the Roman reckoning of the 
day, and Prof. Cheyno on certain critical and 
exegetical points, conclude the numbor. We 
have pleasure in adding that Weizsiicker’s 
Vutcrsuchunyen mentioned above has—at last- 
appeared in a second edition. 

The Jewish Quarterly Review for October 
(David Nutt), opens with a last contribution 
from the unwearied pen of the late Prof. Griitz 
(Isaiah xxxv. is placed by him between Isaiah 
li., 3 and 4). Dr. Neubauer takes occasion, from 
Dr. Fiirst’s Graeco-Hebraic Glossary, to write 
on the non-Hebrew languages used by Jews. 
Dr. Kaufmann describes his very interesting 
discovery of the ancient English-Hebrew ritual. 
Dr. Chotzner gives a sketch of Immanuel de 
Romi, Dante’s Jewish friend, already known to 
many readers by Dr. Paur’s essay in the Dan to 
Society’s Jahrhuch. Mr. Schechter gives de¬ 
scriptive notes on Hebrew MSS., in the Cam¬ 
bridge University Library. Prof. Cheyne con¬ 
cludes his re-examination of the critical problems 
of the second part of Isaiah. Next to this 
paper comes Mr. Montefiore’s long and friendly 
notice of the same scholar’s Banipton Lectures. 
The writer specially asks the attention of 
Jewish readers to the three opening paragraphs 
of the 7th Lecture, and promises to return him¬ 
self, if possible, to the great questions raised 
therein. Mr. J. Harris notices a French work 
on the Jews of Russia; Mr. Abrahams, Gutt- 
mann’s book on Thomas Aquinas and Judaism; 
and Dr. Neubauer two monographs by Epstein 
on Moses bad-Darshan, and an edition of a 
Hebrew commentary on a part of the Midrash 
on the Psalms. Dr. Neubauer also sends a 
note on Hebrew sentences in Ecclesiasticus. 

The Theoloyiseh Tijdschrift for November 
contains an elaborate paper by Dr. Brandt on 
Svoya and the baptismal formula; and, among 
other articles, a not altogether favourable 
review of Prof. Max Muller’s Physical Rtliyion, 
by A. B. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL literature. 

Drf.schkr, C. Studien tax Hans Sachs. Ncue Folge. Mar¬ 
burg’: Elwert. 4 M. 

Kohl, H. Fiirst Bismarck. Regestcn zu e. wissenschnftl. 
Biographie d. ersten deutschen Reiehskanzlers. 1. Bd. 
1815—1871. Leipzig: Renger. 18 M. 

Mkziekes, A, Vie de Mirabeau. Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 50 c. 
Pontmartin, A. de. Derniera Samedis. 2« 8t rie. Paris : 
Cal maim Levy. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Rouge, le Vicomtc Jacques de. Geographic ancienne de la 
Basse Eg ypte. Paris: Rothschild. 20 fr. 

Ville, Leon. La Lutte fran«;aise. Paris: Breton. 8 fr. 
Wilbert, J. E. Cyelus ohristologischer Gemiilde aus der 
Katakorabe der Heiligeu Petrus u. Marcellinus. Frei¬ 
burg: Herder. 8 M. 

THEOLOGY. 

Dolling kb. J. v. Das Papstthum. Neubearbeitung v. Janus 
“Der Papst u. das Concil” im Auftrag d. inzwischen 
heimgegungen Verfassera v. J. Freidrich. Miinchen: 
Beck. 8 M. 

HISTORY. 

Cokrkspondbnz, politische, FriodrichR d. Groeeen. 18. Bd. 

2. Hiilftc. Berlin : Duncker. 10 M. 

Dunckkr, H. Anhalts Bekenntniestand wiibrend der Ver- 
einigung der Fiirstentumer unter Joachim Elrnst u. 
Johann Georg (1570—1006). Dessau: Baumann. 4 M. 
50 Pf. 

Gera ro, E., Un Temoin des deux Restaurations : fragments 
de journal intime, p.p. Ch. Bigot. Paris : Flammarion. 
3 fr. 50 c. 

Hori.RH, C. R. v. Die Aera der Bastardon am Schlusse d. 

Mxttelaltera. Prag: Rivnac. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

Koiilf.r J., u. F. E. Pkiseb. Aus dem babylonischen 
Reehtsleben. II. Leipzig: PfeilFer. 5 M. 

Publicationkn aus den k. preussiseben Staatsarchiven. 49. 
Bd. Leipzig: Hirzel. 20Mi 
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Rv.sskl, V. Georgs d. Amberbischofs Gcdichte n. Briefe. 

Aus dem Byr. iibprs. u. erliiutert. I*eipzig : Hir/oJ. 7 M. 
WrKSTKNKF.i.D. F. Dor Imuin el-Sclmfl’ f u. Heine Anh;inger. 
3. Abth. Dio Gelohrten Behaii’iten d- Y. Jahrh. d. II. 
Gottingen: Dietericb. 7 M. 

Zkirkiu'.rq, H. R. v. Zwei Jahre belgischer Gesohiehte (1791 - 
1792) . 2. Till. Leipzig : Frey tag. 6 M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
BaI-kk, B. Lea Eaux de l’Arve. Geneva: St&pelmohr. 
4 fr. 

Clair. C. Die Halocyprid^n d. atlantiachen Oceana u. 

Mittelmeereg. Wien : Holder. 5 <>M. 

Ff.stschkikt, Rudolf Virehow zu seinem 71. Oeburtatago 
gewidmet v. den friiheren u. jetzigen Asaistenten d. 
Berliner natholog. Institute. Berlin : iteimer. .% M. 
Galluitz, H. Dan Problem der Ethik in der Gegenwart. 

Gottingen : Vandenhoeek. 5 M. 

Hankoiru, A. Algologische u. baoteriologische Mittheil- 
ungen. Pmg : Rivnac. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

Wiuand, A. Flora v. Hessen u. Nassau. 2. Tl. Marburg: 
Elwert. 7 M. 

PHILOLOGY. 

EuTi.sa. J. Bin&i'tiaebe Insehriften. Berlin : Reimer. 21 M. 
Goetz, G. Der Liber glossarum. Leipzig : Hirzel. 3 M. 
Gohpkr/., Th. Die Selirift vom Btaat-swenen der Athener u. 

ihr neueater Beurtheiler. Wien : Holder. 1 M. 20 Pf. 
Ludwig, A. Die Geresis der grammutixchen Formen d. 
Sanskrit u. die zeitliehe Reihenfolge in der 8elbstandig- 
werdung der indoeuropiiisehen Sprachen. Prag : Rivnac. 
4 M. SO Pf. 

Meri.voer, R. Beitriigo zur Gesohiohte der indogerman- 
ischon Declination. Leipzig : Frejtag. 1 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE BALLADE ADDRESSED BY ETTSTACUE 
DESCIIAMTS TO GEOITKEY CIIAUCEU. 

Staaboe Grange, Norfolk. 

This Ballade has several times been printed in 
England. It was originally communicated to 
Mr. Thomas Wright by M. Paulin Paris. By 
Mr. Wright it was sent to Sir Harris Nicolas, 
who printed it, very incorrectly and evidently 
without much understanding what he was 
printing, in his Life of Chaucer (see Aldine 
edition of Chaucer, vol. i., p. 82). Mr. Wright 
subsequently himself printed it in his A necdota 
Literaria (p. Id). Mr. Henry Morley prints a 
portion of it in a note in his Eatjlish Writers 
(vol. v., p. 11G). 

In not one of these instances is the text 
printed so as to be intelligible. 

In France the Ballade has been thrico 
printed: by Tarbe {(Enures inedites de Enstache 
Desehamps, vol. i., p. 123); by Sandras {Etude 
sur <i. Chancer, p. 261); and lastly by the 
late Marquis de Queux de Saint-Hilaire in the 
edition of Desehamps published by the SocivtS 
des anciens te.rtes francais (vol. ii., p. 138). The 
Ballade exists, so far as is at present known, in 
one MS. only (No. 810 fonds francais, fol. 
626-G2e, in the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris), 
which was executed after the death of Des- 
champs, probably before 1123. This MS., 
forming a huge quarto volume of nearly 300 
folios with the text in doublo columns, has been 
described by Crapelet at the beginning of his 
edition of Desehamps (Paris, 1832), as well as 
by M. Paulin Paris in his Manuscrits Francois 
(vol. vi., pp. 419-437). 

This Ballade of Desehamps is of great interest 
from several points of view. It is not only an 
important testimony to Chaucer’s reputation 
abroad during his lifetime; it also contains 
independent evidence of the fact that he made 
a translation (of the whole or pnrt) of the 
Roman de la Rose — a translation which is 
unfortunately now Inst,* though, as Prof. Skeat 
has more than once pointed out (see Academy, 
September 8, 1HSS), various fragments of it 
have been preserved by Chaucer himself, owing 

* It is possible, however, that a portion of the 
existing English version was actually written by 
Chaucer. Dr. Max Kaluza has shown (see Academy, 
July 5, 1800, p. 11), that the “ Romauut of the 
Rose” consists of three distinct fragments, two of 
which (vv. 1-1704, and vv. 5814-7004) he claims 
to bo Chaucer's work. Prof. Skeat, however, while 
disposed to admit this claim as regards vv. 1-1704. 
is strongly of opinion that the last fragment is not 
by Chaucer (sec Academy, July 19, 1890). 


to his fondness for borrowing from his own 
compositions. 

So far as I am aware, there is no record of any 
serious attempt to get at the actual meaning 
of the Ballade, which happens to be the reverse 
of easy in places. The following attempt, 
therefore, may perhaps be welcome to students 
of Chaucer. It must be borne in mind, how¬ 
ever, that it professes to be nothing more than 
an attempt, made with the object of, if possible, 
gotting more light thrown on the subject by 
gome one better qualified than myself. 

I print the French text (with a few slight 
alterations) after that given by the Marquis de 
Queux de Saint-Hilaire, and I append a literal 
translation with such notes as are necessary to 
render it intelligible. 

Ballade addressee d Geoffrey Chaucer, en lui encoyant 
ses our rages. 

“ O Socrates plains de philosophic, 

Seneque en meurs et Anglux en pratique, 

Ovides grans en ta pocterie, 

Bries en parler, saiges en rethorique, 

Aigles treshaulz, qui par ta theorique 
Eulumiue8 le regne d’Eneas, 

L’lsle aux (leans, ceuls de Bruth, et qui as 
Seme les Hours et plante le rosier 
Aux ignorans de la langue l’andras, 

Grant trauslateur, noble Geifroy Chaucier. 10 

“ Tu es d’amours mondains Dieux en Albie : 

Et de la Rose, en la terre Angelique 
(Quid’Angelasaxonne eat puis llourie 
Angleterre, d’elle ee nom s’applique 
Le derrenier en l’ethimologique), 15 

En bon angles le livre translates; 

Et un vergier ou du plant demandas 
De ceuls qui font pour eulx auctorisier, 

A ja longtemps que tu edilias 
Grand translateur, noble Geifroy Chaucier. 20 

“ A toy, pour ce, de la fontaine Helye 
Requier avoir un buvraige autentique, 

Dont la doys est du tout en ta baillie, 

Pour rafrener d’elle ma soif ethique, 

Qui en Gaule seray paralitique 25 

Jusques a ce que tu m’abuveras. 

Eustaces sui, qui de mon plant aras; 

Mais pran en gro les euvres d'escolier 
(pie par Clifford de moy avoir pourras, 

Grand translateur, noble Gieffroy Chaucier. 30 
V Envoy. 

“ Poete hault, loenge destruye (?), 

En ton jardin ne seroye qu’ortie, 

Considere ce que j’ay dit premier. 

Ton noble plant, ta douce melodie. 

Mais pour s(,avoir, de rescripre te prie, 

Grant translateur, noble Geifroy Chaucier.” 3G 

“ O Socrates, full of philosophy, Seneca in morals, 
and English in practice, great Ovid in thy poetry, 
brief in speech, wise in eloquence,most lotty eagle, 
who by tliy philosophy dost illumine the kingdom 
of Aeneas, the Island of the Giants (those Brutus 
slew), and who hast sown the flowers and planted 
the rose-bush for those who are ignorant of the 
tongue of Pandrasus, great translator, noble 
Geoffrey Chaucer. 

“ Thou art in Albion the god of worldly love; 
and into good English thou didst translate the 
book of the Rose, in the Angelic land which from 
the Saxon Angela did afterwards blossom as 
“Angle-land” (in the etymology this mime, the 
last, is taken from her): and long since hast thou 
set up an orchard, for which thou didst demand 
plants from those who make [i.e., are “makers,” 
poets] in order to be considered authorities [i.e., 
in order to get a reputation].* great translator, &e. 

“ From thee therefore I require a genuine 
draught of the fountain of Helicon, whoso source 
is wholly in thy keeping, in order that I therewith 
mny abate my hectic t thirst, I who shall be 
palsied in Gaul until thou shalt have given me to 
drink. Eustace am I [that write to thee] 7 who 
shalt have plants of mine: but look kindly upon 
the works of a scholar [i.s., tyro] which thou 


* See note 18. 
t Perhaps ‘ ‘ < 
philosophy.” 

1 See note 27. 


thic thirst”— i.e., “ thirst for 


mayest have from me by the hand of Clifford, 
great translator, Ac. 

“ Lolty poet (praise not b eyond thy deserts)* in 
thy garden I should be but a nettle, considering (as 
I have said before) thy noble plant, thy sweet 
melody. But that I may know, I pray thee write 
back, great translator, noble Geoffroy Chaucer.” 

Yv. 6, 7. These are names of Britain, taken 
from Waee’s limit. 

8. Plante le rosier, probably a reference to 
Chaucer’s translation of the Roman de la Rose. 

9. La langue Pandras. Saint-Hilaire prints 
pandras ; Tarbe reads appratidras, an evident 
shirking of the difficulty. Pandras, t or 
Pandrasus, was a king of Greece who held in 
slavery a number of exiled Trojans. When 
Brutus (the legendary first king of Britain), after 
accidently killing his father, fled from Troy, his 
native land, he came to Greece, put himself at 
the head of the Trojan captives, and overthrew 
Pandrasus. He then sailed from Greece with 
the victorious Trojans, and eventually landed 
in Albion, where he founded the kingdom of 
Britain (see Wace, Brut., w. 157 ff.). The 
language spoken by the inhabitants of Britain, 
of whom Chaucer is one, was first called 
“ Trojan,” then “ British ”— i.e., the tongue of 
Brutus ((•/. Brut, vv. 1221-4). The language 
ot Brutus, then, being English, the “ language 
of Pandrasus,” the foe of Brutus, must obviously 
be French, the language of the hereditary foes 
of England. Chaucer, as is well known, did 
translate into English portions of the works of 
several French authors, besides the Roman de la 
Bose. 

12, 16. Le livre de la Rose — i.e., the Roman de 
la Rose. 

13. This derivation of “Angleterre” from 
“Angela ” seems to be a theory of Desehamps’ 
own. He mentions it again elsewhere; but 
there is no record of “ Angela ” in the Brut. 

18. Ceuls qui font, this exactly corresponds 
to Chaucer’s expression, “ them that make,” in 
the so-called “Compleynt of Venus” (see 
Academy, May 9, 1891), where he speaks of 
Oton de Graunson as the “ flour of hem that 
make in Fraunce.” Faiseor and faitor were 
both used in Old French in the sense of 
“maker”— i.e., poet; and Desehamps him¬ 
self (in his Ballade on the death of Machant) 
uses faititre in that sense. Pour eulx auctorisie-r 
may perhaps mean “in order to authorise 
them”— i.e., you, Chaucer, have asked for 
“ plants ” from them in order thereby to give 
them reputation, such a request from you being 
in itself a title to fame. The interpretation 
given above, however, seems the simpler. 

25. Qui, the antecedent must be supplied 
from ma in the previous line. There is probably 
intended to be a play upon the words Gaule and 
gate, “ mouth,” “ throat,” here. 

27. Qui . . . aras, here again the antecedent 
must be supplied by the introduction of some 
such parenthesis as that given above. 

29. Clifford, the name of this friend occurs 
again in another ballade, where Desehamps 
calls him “ l’amoureux Cliffort.” 

31. It is difficult to get any satisfactory sense 
out of the reading loenqe destruye. Prof. W. P. 
Ker, to whom I am indebted for the key to 
the difficult passage in line 9, as well as for 
several other valuable hints, suggests that the 
true reading may be deservye. This is tame, 
but, at any rate, makes sense; and it only 
requires the alteration of a single letter of the 
MS. reading (if, indeed, destruye be such; 
Nicolas, Wright, and Sandras read ilestinye, 
which is equally unintelligible, but shows that 

* Reading deserrye instead of destruye, the reading 
of the Anciens Textes ed., which makes no sense. 
See note 31. 

t In the so-called “Munich Brut” this king is 
always called Pandras, except in one passage (v. 607) 
where the form Pandrasus (used by Wace) occurs. 
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there was some doubt about the MS. reading) 
for destruye read deaeruye. 

33. Considere, St.-Hilaire prints considere', 
the former seems to make the better sense. 

I have not yet been able to obtain a collation 
of the original text from the MS.; it might 
clear up the difficulty in line 31. 

Paget Toynbee. 

P.S.—Since the above was written, I have 
heard from M. Gaston Raynaud, of the Biblio- 
theque Nationale, that the actual MS. reading 
in 1. 31 is undoubtedly destruye. M. Raynaud, 
who has undertaken to complete for the 
Soeiete des Anciens Textes Francises the 
edition of Deschamps commenced by the late 
Marquis de Queux de Saint-Hilaire, has most 
obligingly compared tho MS. text with that of 
the printed edition for me. He reports that, 
with the exception of two trifling variations 
([longtemps for-MS. long temps in 1. 19, and seroyc 
for MS. seroie in 1. 32), the printed text is 
identical with that of the MS. He adds that 
he considers the proposed correction deservye 
ought to he adopted. T. 


NOTES ON HERO[n]dAS. 

TrinityiCoUege, Dublin: Nov. 9, 189j. 

I was unfortunately unable to see a proof of my 
last Notes on Herodas, or 1 should have corrected 
some misprints; I Bhould also have omitted some 
conjectures which Mr. Kenyon had informed me 
were not consistent with the MS., and cancelled 
others which, I had found since forwarding my 
note, had been anticipated by others. The most 
important of these is wvpiv, II. 80, published by 
Mr. Hardie some weeks since, although he did not 
give quite the same basis for the conjecture as I 
did; out?), IV. 42, has been anticipated by Dr. 
Jackson; xt Krr iy-ipovs in I. 81, should bo attri¬ 
buted to Mr. Hicks as well as Mr. Nicholson, and 
has been confirmed by the MS.; and vyer, as Mr. 
Kenyon’s last letter tells us, is the reading of the 
in MS. II. 3. 

A. Palmer. 

[At the meeting of the Cambridge Philological 
Society, held on Thursday, November 12, Dr. 
Jackson was to read a paper on “ Herondas, V.”] 


“CONTENT,” “CONTENTS.” 


A CORRECTION. 

Trinity College, Cambridge : Nov. 8,1891. 

An Oxford friend, to whom students of these 
subjects are under obligations, has courteously 
pointed out to me that in my book, The Golden 
Bough, I have seriously misunderstood and mis¬ 
translated a passage in Pliny. As the passage, 
so misunderstood and mistranslated, is one on 
which I built a considerable structure of 
hypothesis, I hope that, in justice to the readers 
of The Golden Bough, you will allow mo to 
correct my mistake in the Academy, and to 
indicate in a few words the consequences to the 
main arguments of my book. 

The passage in question is part of the famous 
one in which Pliny describes the cutting of the 
mistletoe by the Druids. As printed in Detlef- 
sen’s edition, which I used, it runs thus (Nat. 
Hist, xvi., § 250): 

“ Eat autem id [scil. viscum) rarum admodum in- 
ventu et repertum magna religione petitur et ante 
omnia sexta luna, quae principia mensum annorum- 
que his facit, et saeculi post tricesiraum annum, 
quia jam virium abunde habeat nec sit sui 
dimidia.” 

Here, as my correspondent has pointed out to 
me, sexta luna means “the sixth day of the 
moon,” as is proved by passages like Pliny 
(Nat. Hist, xyiii., § 347), and Columella II. 10. 
Indeed, Pliny’s own words in the present pas¬ 
sage, quia jam virium, &c., which I had wholly 
misunderstood, plainly indicate that sexta 
luna must refer to the crescent moon. I, how¬ 
ever, took sexta lima to mean “ the sixth 
month,” i.e., June; and as it is still a rule of 
folk-lore that mistletoe and other magic plants 
should be culled on Midsummer Eve ( June 23), 
I inferred that the Druids also gathered the 
mistletoe on Midsummer Eve. In point of fact, 
Pliny, rightly understood, asserts no more than 
that the Druids cut the mistletoe by preference 
on the sixth day of the moon. Hence my in¬ 
ference that they cut it at Midsummer not only 
cannot be drawn from Pliny’s statement, but is 
actually opposed to it, since the sixth day of 
the moon would coincide only by accident and 
at long intervals with Midsummer Eve. There 
is thus no ancient evidence whatever to show 
that the Druids cut the mistletoe at Midsummer. 
And as the supposition that they did so, com- 
bined with their human sacrifices, which there 
are some grounds for believing to have taken 
place at Midsummer, supplied the main link in 
the connexion which I sought to establish 
between the Balder myth and the rule of the 
Arieian priesthood, it is clear that the discovery 
of my mistake leaves a serious breach in this 
part of my argument. J. G. Frazer. 


We have received from Dr. Murray an inter¬ 
esting report upon the answers elicited by his 
inquiry about the accentuation of this word, 
which we hope to print next week. There have 
been received up to date exact particulars of the 
pronunciation of 319 persons, yielding not two 
only, but at least thirteen varieties of current 
usage as to the four test sentences. The replies 
also show in a most striking way that people in 
ordinary circumstances hear only their own 
pronunciation, and believe it to be that of “all 
educated men ” ; if special circumstances force 
another upon their attention, they are apt to set 
it down as American, Irish, provincial, or 
“ half-educated.” 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Nov, 15, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture Society : “ Our 
English Treeii,” by Prof. H. Marshall Ward. 

4 p.m. South Place Institute: “ Chile,” by Major 
Martin A. 8. Hume. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: “Pleasure and Pain in Educa¬ 
tion,” by Miss M. 8. Gilliland. 

Monday, Nov. 16, 6 p.m. London Institution: “Some of 
our Debt* to the East,” by 8ir M. E. Grant Duff. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: Demonstration, “The 
Lower Extremity,” II., by Prof. W. Anderson. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian (at Oxford) : Symposium, “ The 
Origin of the Perception of an External World,” by 
Messrs. Sbadworth H. Hodgson, B. Bosanquet, and 
D. G. Ritchie. 

Tuebday, Nov. 17, 7 p.m. Statistical: Inaugural Address 
by the President, Dr. F. J. Mouat. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers : “ Portland Cement,” by 
Messrs. H. K. Bwnber, A. E. Carey, and W. Smith. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: “ A Synopsis of the Tadpoles 
of the European Batrachiana,” by Mr. G. A. Boulenger ; 
“New Species of Shells from New South Wales, New 
Guinea, the Caroline and Solomon Islands,” by Mr. 
Edgar A. Smith; " The "Spiders of the Island of St. 
Vincent,” by M. E. Simon ; ** The Importance of an Ex¬ 
perimental Zoological Station in the Tropics,” by Mr. H. 
Nevill. 

Wednesday, Nov. 18. 8 p.m. 8ociety of Arts : Opening 
Address by Sir Richard Webster, Chairman of Council. 

8 P.m. Microscopical: Special Meeting to consider 
New Bye-Laws ; “ Fresh-water Algae of South-west 
Burrey,” by Mr. A^W. Bennett. 

Tiutrbday, Nov. 19, 6 p.m. London Institution : “ Spiders, 
their Work and their Wisdom ” (illustrated), by the Rev. 
Dr. Dallinger. 

8 p.m. Itoyal Academy: Demonstration, “ The Lower 
Extremity,” III., by Prof. W. Anderson. 

8p.m. Linnean: “Notes on the Original Portraits 
of Linnaeus made during a Recent Visit to Sweden,” by 
Mr. W. Carruthera: “ A New Fossil Plant from the 
Lower Caal Measures.” bvMr. Thos. Flick. 

8 p.m. Chemical: ‘^Colour Photometry,” by Capt. 
W. de W. Abney. 

8.30 p.m. Historical: “ Some Points in the IIoAiTcfa 
r&p 'ABijvalwv” by Mr. C. W. C. Oman. 

Friday, Nov. 20, 6 p.m. Physical: “ A New Theory con¬ 
cerning tho Constitution of Matter,” by Mr. C. V. 
Burton. 


SCONCE. 

A NEW TRANSLATION OP HAFIZ. 

The Divan-i-IIafiz. Translated for the first 
time out of the Persian into English Prose, 
with Critical and Explanatory Remarks, 
with an Introductory Preface, a Note on 
Sufi-ism, and a Life of the Author, by 
Lieut.-Col. H. Wilberforce Clarke. In 
2 vols. (Calcutta.) 

There is hardly any Eastern poet whose 
name is more familiar in Europe than 
Shemseddin Mohammed Hafiz, the bard of 
love and wine. His songs becamo 
accessible nearly two hundred years ago to 
the general public; but his muse has mot 
with the most diversified explanations, as the 
dispute whether the sense of his verses be 
really full of mysticism, or whether he was 
inspired by the frolic nature of a man given 
to wordly pleasures, still remains unsettled. 
In the East, Hafiz very naturally enjoys 
far greater reputation. In Persia his Divan 
is not only the household companion of the 
better classes, but I have frequently met in 
caravans simple mule-drivers, who, while 
rattling the chain-whip to incite their lieavy- 
loaden beasts, are wont to sing whole 
Ghazels out of Hafiz, which re-echoed 
far in the still autumnal night under 
the starry canopy of Southern Persia. 
To the Persians Hafiz is more than a poet; 
he is a saint who is invoked in the hour of 
need, and whose book is used like the 
Koran for the purpose of reading the future. 
On such occasions they open at random his 
Divan and piously recite the following 
verses: 

“ Ei Hafizi Shirazi 
Ber men nazr endazi 
Men talibi yek falem 
Tu kashifi her razi.” 

(Oh Hafiz of Shiraz, cast one look upon me; of 
thee I wish to learn my future fate, for thou art 
the discoverer of all secrets.) 

Hafiz enjoys the same veneration also 
among the Mohammedan nations who do 
not speak Persian; for his Divan is appreci¬ 
ated and studied, not only by the Tajiks 
in Central Asia, but also by the Turks in 
Eastern Turkestan, by the Hindustanis, 
and by learned Musalmans as far west 
as Morocco. 

If, in spite of this extraordinary and 
widespread popularity, the Persian Anacreon 
cannot be understood without explanatory 
comment, we shall find the reason to be 
that Hafiz is something more than an 
Anacreon; for he is looked upon as the 
poet of the Sufi school, who presented 
the deeply hidden sense of mysterious 
allusions in the garb of voluptuous enjoy¬ 
ments, whose wine is the pure love of God, 
and whose enchanting maiden is the never 
fading glory of Creation. To understand 
him you must dive into the depths of the 
sea to fetch the pearl of the sublimity of 
sense ; and it is only after perforating this 
precious pearl with the sharp weapon of 
intellect, that you will succeed in adorning 
your mind with the full comprehension of 
his Ghazels. No wonder, therefore, that 
many commentators have come forward to 
assist the reader. In Persia every age has 
produced its commentators; in Turkey, 
Sudi, Shem’i, and Sururi are reckoned the 
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best; while among the Central Asian com¬ 
mentators, Abdul-Hakk of Mergulan and 
Shem’i of Bokhara have acquired the 
greatest reputations. There are even num¬ 
bers of proverbs current in Mohammedan 
Asia which have been taken from his 
verses, such as: Kesra vukuf nistki endjam 
kiar Must = “ nobody can know the ulti¬ 
mate end of his doings ” ; Djur ez habib 
khushter kiz mud’i riatjet = “ better the wrong 
of a friend than the flattery of an enemy ” ; 
Hev suhan rakti re her nokta mekani dared — 
“ every word has its time, and every point 
its place ” ; &c. 

Of course, with us Europeans the diffi¬ 
culty of understanding and of fully realising 
the value of the poetry of Hafiz is still 
greater. Our mode of thinking, our views 
of life and its multifarious vicissitudes, our 
religion and ethics, are so utterly different 
from those of Mohammedan Orientals, that 
it is absolutely impossible to catch at once the 
meaning of a genuine Eastern poem, especi¬ 
ally of the magnificent and highly refined 
verses of Hafiz, which abound in recondite 
play of words, in strange epithets and in 
significations often totally at variance with 
the apparent meaning of the word. Con¬ 
sidering the hitherto published translations 
of Hafiz from this point of view, we can 
fairly say that hardly any translator — of 
whom Lieut.-Col. Clarke gives a nearly full 
list in his Preface—was capable of doing 
full justice to the poetical beauty of the 
Persian poet; for either they gave only a 
reflex and faint shadow of the original, or 
they were too literal, and so became incom¬ 
prehensible. Col. Clarke has, therefore, done 
a useful work in combining the literal sense 
and thedeeper— i.c., Sufistic—meaning of the 
Divan of Hafiz ; for although partial para¬ 
phrases have already appeared in Western 
literature, nobody has taken the trouble to 
shed the necessary light overtheentire Divan. 
Nor could this have been achieved except by 
a scholar thoroughly conversant with the 
spirit of the Persian language and with the 
mystic sense and secret allusions which 
characterise the poems of Hafiz. To ac¬ 
complish this it was necessary to provide the 
translation with bracketed interpolations, 
and also with ample footnotes, which con¬ 
stitute more than half of the beautifully- 
printed and luxurious volumes before us. 
Allowing that some Orientalists may be 
found to disagree with certain of the explan¬ 
ations given, yet, on the whole, it must be 
admitted that no previous commentator 
on Hafiz has furnished so much valuable 
material for the thorough comprehension of 
the Divan, and that none has succeeded in 
presenting us with the key to that treasury 
of Persian literature with so much skill and 
grace as Col. Clarke. 

It would lead too far to enter here into 
details concerning the accuracy of the whole 
translation and the sufficiency of the ex¬ 
planatory notes. Having before me the 
Turkish Commentary of Budi, which is re¬ 
garded as the best in that language, I will 
compare at random a Ghazel of Col. Clarke’s 
with the translation of the Turkish scholar ; 
and the reader will bo able to judge which 
of the two versions is more expressive, and, 
at the same time, a more faithful rendering 
of the original. Let us take Ghazel 53. 
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Col. Clarke’s Literal Translation. 

“ 1. Oh, Lord ! that candle (the beloved) night 
illuminating (by her resplendent beauty) 
from the house of whom is ‘i 

Our soul has consumed. Ask ye saying :— 
* She the beloved of whom is ? ’ 

“ 2. Now, the upsetter of my heart and of my 
religion she is: 

Let us see, she the fellow sleeper—of whom 
is ; the fellow-lodger of whom is !' 

“ 3. The ruby-wine of her lip—from my lip far 
be it not! 

The wine of the soul of whom is ? The 
cup-giver of the cup of whom is ‘i 
“ 4. For (to win) her, every one deviseth a great 
spell. Yet known it is not— 

Her tender heart inclined to the tale (of 
love), of whom is "t 

“ 5. That ruby-wine (the beloved) that, though 
undrunk, has made me drunk and ruined. 

Tho associate of whom ; and, tho boon- 
companion, and the cup, of whom is ? 

“ 0. Ob, Lord ! that one, king-like, moon of 
face, Venus of forehead, 

Tho inestimable pearl—of whom, and the 
incomparable jewel of whom is 'f 
“ 7. The fortune of society of that candle of 
happy ray, 

Again, for God’s sake, ask ye saying— 
‘ For the moth of whom is ? 

“ 8 . (To the beloved) I said—‘Without thee, 
sigh (cometh) comes from the distraught 
heart of Hafiz. 

Under the lips (covertly) laughing, she 
spake, saying Hafiz distraught of whom 
is ? ” 
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Sadi’s Summary Translation. 

“ 1. Oh, Lord ! From whose house does come 
that heart-enflaming candle (whose off¬ 
spring is it) ? 

It has consumed our soul, ask ye, ‘The 
beloved of whom is it ’ ? 

“ 2. This heart-consuming candle is stiE de¬ 
stroying the house of my soul and 
religion. 

Strange ! of whom is it the fellow-sleeper 
and fellow-lodger ? 

“ 3. The ruby-wine of her lips be not far from 
my lips 

To whose soul clings her soul, under 
whoso engagements is she obliged ? 
Everybody lends spell to this heart-con¬ 
suming candle. 

But it is not known, her tender heart to 
whom does incline ? 

[This verse is omitted in Sudi’s Com¬ 
mentary.] 

Of this Venus of forehead, moon of face, 
kinglike, 

Who is the solitary pearl and the incom¬ 
parable jewel ? 

•‘ 7. The fortune of the society of this glorious 
splendour (light) 

Ask, for God’s sake, for the moth of 
whom is ? • 

“ 8. I said to the beloved: ‘ Alas! for Hafiz 
who is distraught in love for thee,’ 

Smiling under her lips she said: ‘ Of 
whom is he distraught 

The comparison of the two versions will 
show that Budi, although an Oriental and 
writing for Orientals, recurs to more detailed 
paraphrases, and keeps further from the 
original than Col. Clarke, whose English ver¬ 
sion must seem strange and forcible to the 
uninitiated, but is, nevertheless, the only 
moans of conveying an accurate idea of what 
Hafiz wrote and intended to express. With 
the aid of the present English version, it will 
be possible for one possessing a rena poetica 
to give a faithful poetical translation of the 
greatest lyric poet of the East; while on 


the other hand the student will have the 
best guide to the thorough understanding 
of the most difficult and at the same time 
the most beautiful poetry of Persia. 

A. Vamb£by. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF BUDDHISM INTO CHINA. 

Tenby: Oct. 19, 1881. 

After carefuEy weighing M. Terrien de Lacoa- 
perie’s letter in the Academy of October 3, 
and comparing it with his paper in the Baby¬ 
lonian amt Oriental Record, it appears that there 
are some inconsistencies, which can only be 
adjusted by the rejection of the whole history 
of China prior to the establishment of the 
Han dynasty as a forgery, Eke the rest of the 
Chinese classics and early records. 

M. de Lacouperie points out that there could 
have been no Buddhist settlement at Lintao 
earher than 138 B.C., because that was the date 
when Buddhism was introduced into Chinese 
Turkestan, and because the early missionaries 
must have reached Lintao by that route, or by 
way of Thibet, where Buddhism was introduced 
3(i o years later, for he says they could not have 
come by the alternative south-west route 
through Dachieindo (in Thibet) and Szechuan 
“ as there was no road as yet from there.” He 
thinks, however, that they did come by the 
latter route into China two years later, viz., in 
219 B.C., although one would suppose that the 
same arguments would militate against that 
view. He observes that “ it seems strange that 
they should have appeared in the north-east 
instead of the west or centre, and this two 
years at least beforo their arrival at Loh yang 
in the centre of the country.” Szema tsien 
(Sheki K. 6 , f. 13) speaks of the empire of 
Shehuangti extending in 221 B.c. westward as 
far as Lintao in the Kiang or Thibetan 
country; but if aE this region “was hardly 
known and unexplored untE the expedition of 
Chang Kien in 122 B.c.,” one cannot put much 
faith in this. 

Passing on to a statement of M. de Lacou- 
perie’s, to the effect that Tzekao was the 
name of the Shaman whom the emperor 
sent for in 219 B.c., and the reference (Sheki 
K. 28, f. 11 ) which he gives to prove it, I am 
sorry to say that I cannot see how the name is 
connected with the event at aE. I translate 
the passage, which is a remarkable one, as 
foEows : 

“From the time of the Kings AVei and .Siuen of 
the T‘si state (378-313 u.c.) Tsou-tze’s disciples 
argued and wrote treatises on cosmogony, and the 
revolution of the influences of the five ruling 
elements, which came to the notice of the T‘sin 
emperor, and a man of the T‘si state having 
addressed him in a memorial, the emperor selected 
and made use of some of them. Now Hung-wuki, 
Chcng-po-K‘iao, Ch'imgshang, and the Shaman 
Tzekao, who came long after, all of whom were 
men of the Yen state, were skiEed in the immortal 
path (or path of the Rishis) divested themselves of 
their bodily frames, were dissolved and trans¬ 
formed, and relied on the worship of saints and 
genu. Tsou-yen presented his work on the grand 
revolutions of the Yin and Yang to the rulers of 
the states, and the priests on the sea-coasts of Yen 
and T‘si states preached these doctrines, 1 ut they 
did not spread.” 

If it were not for the anachronism as to the 
date of Tsou-yen, which of course militates 
against the view that Buddhism entered China 
in 219 b.c. , M. de Lacouperie would perhaps 
admit that the doctrines here referred to 
were Buddhist doctrines. He seems to hint as 
much, if I understand aright his observation 
about the passage, which is not very clear. He 
says ( Bahi/loniun and Oriental Record, May, 
1891, p. 98): 

“ Szema-tsien, or the original documents he has 
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made use of . . . refers apparently to the 
Nirvana, as being the principal mover of all these 
men’s (Tsouyen, Lieh-yu-K‘ow, Ac.) conduct. 
His statement looks like a garbled notion of the 
mental condition of the Buddhist ascetics thus 
transformed into a physical fact. We have perhaps 
here the indication of a successful Buddhistic 
preaching of the Shaman Tzekao among disciplos 
prepared somewhat to receive it by tho teachings 
of Tsou-yen of older times.” 

To revert to the expedition of 219 B.C., the 
Sheki (K. 6, f. 18) states distinctly that it was 
undertaken by Hsiifu, a man of the Ts‘i state, 
who, having memoralized the emperor to the 
effect that on the three sacred islands of Pen- 
glai, Fangchang, and Yingchow, off the Shan¬ 
tung coast, holy men resided, was despatched 
■with thousands of youths and maidens to fetch 
them. Tho names of the holy men are not 
given, and I cannot find any evidence that 
either of them was called Tzekao or Lifang, nor 
do we find that Tzekao or Lifang were ever on 
the sacred isles. There seems to be somo con¬ 
fusion about these names, for M. do Laeouperie 
says, “ The probabilities are in favour of 
Tzekao and Lifang belonging to one and tho 
same mission; ” and again, “Tho mission was 
under the leadership of Tzekao and Lifang 
(should these two appellatives not indicate one 
and the same Shaman).” Again I say, “ cut 
the Gordian knot ” by rejecting the whole 
account. 

Once more: M. de Laeouperie talks of tho 
writings of Liehtzu, or Lieh-yii-K‘ou, who is 
supposed to have lived about 330 B.C., and 
thinks this individual 

“ may have received some information about 
Buddha, because his statement ‘ the men of the 
west possess a saint,’ is supposed to refer to Gau¬ 
tama Sakyamuni.” 

He also observes that: 

“ Chinese critics, while recognising the foreign (or 
Buddhistic) character of some notions in Lieh-tzu’s 
writings, were unablo to understand how they could 
have reached China in his time, and have attributed 
them to later additions.” 

Mr. Giles ( Cliuanytzu , p, 423), on the other 
hand, says: 

“ It is extremely doubtful if such a man [as Lieh¬ 
tzu] ever lived. His record is not given by the 
historian Szcma-tsien, and he may well have been 
no more than an allegorical personage created by 
Chuangtzu for purposes of illustration. His works 
supplied under the Han dynasty are generally 
regarded as a forgery.” 

One might quote Chuangtzu’s work, and show 
the Buddhistic character of his ideas, and tho 
numerous anachronisms it contains; but enough 
has been said. 

I am convinced that there is no other way 
of explaining the numerous inconsistencies, 
anachronisms, and prophecies which we con¬ 
stantly meet with in the Chinese classics and 
early records than by concluding that they 
were written about the close of the second or 
the beginning of the first century B.C., after 
rewards were offered for the “ discovery ” of 
ancient books. This would account naturally 
for the hidden references to Buddhism, the 
names of ancient worthies corresponding with 
the names of people or tribes who came to the 
front at the time when Szema-tsien wrote his 
history, and many otherwise inexplicable facts, 
as, for instance, tho great similarity between 
the incidents of 8he-huangti’s supposed reign 
and those of the reign of Wuti of the Han 
dynasty (b.c. 140-87). Of course, we shall have 
to throw over the whole of the Chinese classics, 
which are full of Buddhistic ideas, and must 
have been written after the advent of Buddhist 
missionaries into China and the promulgation 
of their views; but this, although now opposed, 
must infallibly come to pass. 

Hekbekt J. Allen. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 

The following is the list of names recommended 
by the president and council of the Royal 
Society for election into the council for the 
year 1892, at the anniversary meeting on 
November 30president, Sir William Thom¬ 
son ; treasurer, John Evuns ; secretaries, Prof. 
Michael Foster and Lord Kay leigh; foreign secre¬ 
tary, Sir Archibald Geikie ; other members of the 
council, Capt. William de W. Abney, William 
Thomas Blanford, Prof. Alexander Crum 
Brown, Prof. George Carey Foster, James 
Whitbread Lee Glaisher, Frederick Ducane God- 
man, John Hopkinson, Prof. George Downing 
Liveing, Prof. Joseph Norman Lockyer, Prof. 
Arthur Millies Marshall, Dr. Philip Henry Pye- 
Smith, William Chandler Boberts-Austen, Prof. 
Edward Albert Schafer, Sir George Gabriel 
Stokes, Prof. Sydney Howard Vines, Gen. 
James Thomas Walker. 

At the last meeting of the Linnean society a 
portrait of Sir John Lubbock, by Mr. Leslie 
Ward, was presented to the society, and ordered 
to be hung in their room in Burlington House. 
At the meeting of tho same society on Thursday 
next, November 19, Dr. William Carruthers, of 
the British Museum, will read some notes on 
original portraits of Linnaeus, made by him 
during a recent visit to Sweden. 

The Christmas lectures to the young at the 
Boyal Institution will this year lie on “ Life in 
Motion; or, the Animal Machine ” (experi¬ 
mentally illustrated), and will be delivered by 
Prof. John G. McKendrick, of Glasgow. 

At a recent meeting of the Academie des 
Inscriptions, M. Aristide Marre read a paper 
upon the names of the months among the 
Malagasis. In a former communication he had 
argued that the Malay immigration into 
Madagascar dates from before the introduction 
of Hinduism into Java and Sumatra. He now 
supported the same conclusion by showing that 
the provincial Malagasis apply to the months 
names different to those of Arab origin which 
are used by the Hovas ; and that these local 
names belong to a peculiar calendar, analogous 
to that of the ancient Javanese. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society. —( Monday , 
Oct. 2>i.) 

Phot. E. C. Clark, president, in the chair. 
The president, on assuming the chair, made some 
practical remarks on “Tho Methods and Means 
of Archaeological Study,” of which the follow¬ 
ing is an abstract:—The object of our society 
is to encourage the study of History, Architecture, 
and Antiquities : and as History is the great and 
ultimate object, so it is the prime means of any 
intelligent archaeological inquiry. As a mere hel p 
to observation, it is of first-rate importance that 
we should know generally what to look for. Again, 
for understanding the different objects which we 
observe, and connecting them with one another, 
history is simply indispensable. In spite of tiic 
specialising tendency of the present day, I think 
that a general outline is rather what is wanted, at 
any rate for purposes of reference, by the archaeo¬ 
logical student. But I want to mention a practical 
desideratum for the archaeologist—a good chrono¬ 
logy. I pass to Architecture—by far the most 
attractive branch of archaeology. As to general 
literature on this subject, there are now several 
good handbooks. There is still needed a general 
statement, in a handy form, of the plan of build¬ 
ings usually adopted by this or that order of 
monastic or other religious persons in the middle 
ages. Again, the working out of some possible 
mechanical contrivance, by which what workmen 
call the “ templet” of a series of mouldings could 
be rapidly taken down on paper, would be a great 
boon. Under the general subject of Antiquities 
I have one word on inscriptions. The time is past 
when vague settings down of the observer’s inter¬ 
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pretation can suffice. We must have oach letter, 
each space where a letter might have been, and the 
relative position of each mark or blank, recorded. 
And here is another desideratum for the practical 
archaeologist. Wanted, a portable material which 
will adapt itself readily to the surface of an in¬ 
scribed stone, which will retain the impression 
when detached, and beoome fairly rigid in a 
moderately short time. Oasts are a matter of con¬ 
siderable time, and should only be made by a 
skilled artisan. As to the means of saving from 
destruction a threatened monument not yet in¬ 
cluded in General l’itt-ltivers’s list, the owner 
should be bought or flattered—and perhaps this is 
best done through the intervention of the Society 
of Antiquaries, but not hectored or told that he is 
a trustee. To avert the artistic tastes of 'Arry; 
when possible and proper, the removal of the 
monument into a church seems far tho best 
measure. When you can only have the temple of 
nature, a very ingenious method was suggested to 
me indirectly by a recent address of the Bishop of 
Carlisle. But up a new monument like the old 
one — but, of course, better — and ’Arry will 
generally expend his energies upon that. Two 
last practical hints:—Let no collector, private 
or public, even omit to record, by label, 
where the object comes from, Probably its whole 
historical value turns on the preservation of that 
fact. This need not be “ in plain figures,” but 
the fact should be preserved in some ascertainable 
private note. As to public collections, the label¬ 
ling being assumed, the arrangement is every¬ 
thing. That wc have far too little space was told 
you by your late president; but we shall shortly have 
much less, on account of tho valuable bequest 
recently made us by Mr. Foster. Vet want of 
room may be in part remedied by a good catalogue, 
and a catalogue is now nearly completed by Baron 
von Hiigel.—Mr. J. W. Clark read a paper on 
some chained libraries, of the existence of which 
he had become aware since he wrote his Essay on 
College Libraries in the Architectural Histor // of the 
Uitirersitg amt Collegea of Cambridge (vol. iii,, pp. 
387—171). After an introduction on the system 
of chaining in general, illustrated by a model, he 
described tho following libraries. (1) At Cesena 
in North Italy there is a library built by Domenico 
Malatesta Novello in 1152. It is 139 feet long, by 
35 feet broad, divided into three aisles by two 
rows of ten fluted columns. There are twenty- 
nine bookcases on each side of the room. In their 
general arrangement they resemble those in the 
Biblioteca Laurcnziana at Florence, designed 73 
years later by Michael Angelo ; but they are much 
plainer. Each is about 10 feet long by 1 feet high, 
and 3 feet wide. All the books are chained, but 
on a Bystem slightly different from that at Florence. 
There the bar to which the chains are attached is 
hidden away beneath the desk. At Cesena it is in 
full view, carried on massive iron rings screwed 
into the end of the bookcase. The bar is locked 
by means of a hasp attached to the middle upright, 
which divides the wise in half. As at Florence the 
books, when not in uso, are laid on their sides on 
a shelf about a foot below the desk. The chains 
are of an unusual form, each link (about 2 J in. long) 
consisting of a solid central portion with a ring at 
each end. The paper was illustrated with somo 
beautiful photographs taken by Dr. llardcastle. 
(2) The existence of a number of chained books 
in the Grammar School, Guildford, has lately been 
made known by Mr. G. C. Williamson. A letter 
addressedbv him to The West Sarreg Times, Decem¬ 
ber 27, 1890, gives a history of the library. It 
was founded by John Parkhurst, Bishop of Norwich 
1560—1575, who bequeathed certain books to the 
school. He died in 1575 ; but the books did not 
reach Guildford for some years, and the library was 
not arranged until 1580. The books were then 
chained. During the seventeenth contury tholibrary 
was increased by gifts from various persons, 
especially from Archbishop Abbott. A New Testa¬ 
ment, printed at Paris in 1032, given by him, still 
bears its chain. In the course of the last cen¬ 
tury the books were little cared for, and removed 
from the room in which they had been plaoed at 
first. Finally the very existence of the few that 
remained was forgotten, until they came to light 
in the course of some recent alterations. A chain 
was exhibited. It is of hammered iron, 42 in. 
long, composed of 18 links, with tho swivel at one 
end. The links are longer than those at Hereford 
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(figured Arch. Ifist. ut supra, p. 422), and the 
swivel quite different in design. (4) At Wells 
Cathedral the library occupies part, of a room over 
the east walk of the cloister, entered by a circular 
staircase from the south transept. There is a 
tradition that it was fitted up as a library in 1172. 
Passages were quoted from tho MS. Catalogue to 
show that tho library was arranged as we see it 
now by ltobert Creighton, Dean of Wells 1060— 
1670, and Bishop of Bath and Wells 1670—1672, 
with the assistance of Dr. Richard Busby and Dr. 
Ralph Bathurst, President of Trinity College, 
Oxford, who succeeded Creighton as Dean. There 
are eight bookcases, of plain unpainted deal, stand¬ 
ing at right angles to the wall between the windows ; 
and between each pair of these, under the windows, 
are seats of the same material. The cases have 
desks, and the whole apparatus for chaining is com¬ 
plete. They resemble exactly those in the library 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford (figured Arch. 
Mist, ut supra, p. 414). A good many chains aro 
lying about in the library; but the books show 
few signs of having ever been chained. It was 
suggested that the chains may belong to the 
library of 1472, and that Dr. Bathurst, to whom 
the particular type of bookcase used may bo attri¬ 
buted, intended to have the gifts of himself and 
his friends chained, but that the work was never 
carried out. 

Aristotelian Socirty.— {Monday, Nor. ,?.) 
SitAnwouTii H. Hoooson, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—The president delivered his inaugural 
address on “ Matter.” Though the present 
subject is “Matter” as it is understood by the 
plain man and the physicist, as well as by the 
philosopher, the treatment of it must on this 
occasion be philosophical, not simply scientific. 
If real matter is at one pole of the orhis p/ii/osophis 
notus, consciousness is at the other. Of the reality 
of matter there is no doubt, except such as may be 
thrown upon it by assuming the reality of mind. 
But without entering on this question, the reality 
of matter is here taken for granted, in the ordinary 
sense above mentioned. Approaching it from the 
side of consciousness, that is, from what wc know 
of it, we find that, in the first instance, matter is 
a percept, something perceived, or belonging as a 
part to consciousness as a whole. This we may 
call Percept-Matter. From this wc infer, by 
processes which cannot now be described in detail, 
the reality of the matter which is so perceived, 
that is, of real matter in the ordinary sense. Each 
of these two aspects of matter has its own analysis. 
Percept-Matter is analysable into perceptions 0 f 
sight and touch, and consists of their combination. 
Real-Matter is analysable, in the way indicated by 
Newton in the definitions of the Principiu, into 
coherent and resistant occupancy of space, involv¬ 
ing the existence of ris insiln or ris inertiac in 
every portion, however minute, of the space so 
occupied. It may accordingly be defined as adverse 
and artiee occupancy of space. Passing over one 
main branch of the subject— namely, matter- 
considered as the real condition upon which con¬ 
sciousness depends for its existence in individuals, 
under which head would fall the distinction 
between its so-called primary and secondary quali¬ 
ties—we come to the great question of the genesis 
of matter, including those of its eternity and 
infinity. From the fact that we discern a duality, 
or plurality, of parts of space, in that space- 
occupancy which we call matter, we infer (1) that 
it requires a finite minimum, or finite minima, of 
space in order to exist at all; (2) that there must 
be some real though unknown conditions of the 
coherence ad infra of every one of those minima; 
and (3) that there was a time when no real matter 
existed, but only some real conditions of it, the 
nature of which we have no means of positively 
ascertaining. It may also be inferred from these 
and other considerations that matter is not infinite 
in extension, does not occupy infinite space. When 
we conceive it as generated, we must conceive it 
as generated in some particular form, since other¬ 
wise it would be an unformed hylc, not corre¬ 
sponding to the physicist’s conception of it as a 
reality. On the other hand, there is nothing to 
show that it will not exist through infinite time, 
or be eternal so far as the future is concerned, 
always supposing that no unknown real conditions, 
such as those to which it owes its genesis, should 
operate to limit its duration. 


FINE ART. 


A SUMMARY OF RECENT ARCIfAEOLOCICAL 
RESEARCH IN ANCIENT GREECE. 


Chroniques (VOrient-, documents sur les 
fouilles et decouvertes dans l’Orient 
Hellenique. Tar Salomon Beinach 
(Paris: Firmin-Didot.) 

All students of Greek antiquity should he 
familiar with tho Chroniqucs which M 
Beinacli has, during tho last eight years, 
contributed to the Revue Archcologique 
Should anyone bo unacquainted with them 
he might be misled by the title of this 
work ; he will look in vain for “ Chine ” 
in the Index between “chion ” and “ Chios,” 
and ho will find only one reference to Baby 
Ionia. The Chroniqucs deal exclusively with 
the Hellenic East. M. Beinach has not 
been content to feel and deplore the limits 
imposed on study by the enormous and ever 
increasing mass of unarranged and un¬ 
digested material. He has, on the one 
hand, in his manuals {Manuel de Philologie 
Classique, 1883-4, Traits; d'E/iigraphie 
Grecque, 188-7), and in his admirable Jlihlio- 
thcqne des Monuments Figures, set himself 
the task of codifying the old material. As 
an author of handbooks, perhaps still more 
as an independent enquirer, he has felt 
(what those who use even the best hand 
books should always feel) that they are in 
as constant need of revision as almanacs 
or directories. Frequent new editions of 
archaeological handbooks are unfortunately 
prohibited by the smallness of their circula¬ 
tion as compared wfith that of physiological 
or medical works. Such a work as this 
is the next best thing. It has been M. 
Beinach’s chiof object to give in each of the 
Chroniques that he hero collects a summary 
of the published results of research in, and 
in regard to, every part of the Greek world. 
He has done all he could, and no one could 
have done more, to make his survey com¬ 
plete ; and the present publication of the 
Chroniques for the last eight very eventful 
years, with an admirable index, is therefore 
a necessary book of reference for the classical 
scholar. Unless he has made a private 
Chroniqm of his own, he will not otherwise 
be able to keep up to date such standard 
works as Liiwy’s Inschriften der Gr.Rildhauer, 
Ivirchhoff’s GrieschischeAlphabet, or Boinach’s 
own Traite d'Epigraphie. How much amend¬ 
ment the last would have to undergo may 
be seen by a reference to “Alphabet,” 
“ Hccrets,” “ Calendrier,” &e., in this 
index. 

The Chroniques, thus viewed as a summary 
of published results, are distinguished from 
other competitors by their wide range, by 
many free and very welcome gifts (such as 
bibliographies of Greek islands, and ex¬ 
tracts from almost unknown books of 
travel), and by a lively and individual 
presentment, wonderfully constant con¬ 
sidering the diversity of subjects. M. 
Beinach, in originally starting them, had 
however, a different ideal in view, an ideal 
which may still be realised. He desired 
to make them a centre to which immediate 
reports of discoveries might bo sent from all 
tho Greek world. He had personal relations 
with the leading Turkish authorities in 
matters of antiquity, and he hoped that 
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these relations might be developed and ex¬ 
tended. We find here a certain amount of 
valuable personally communicated informa¬ 
tion—Prof. Bamsay’s letters, always perhaps 
containing something which has not yet 
found its place elsewhere; numerous new 
inscriptions from Thasos, and some from 
othor parts. But there is only enough to 
make us want more. Greece can look after 
itself. We have thero the Greek Archaeo¬ 
logical Society and its monthly AtAnoi, 
which is admirably conducted, and may be 
trusted, I hopo, to index itself like the 
Boman municipal Eulletino. We have the 
vigilant schools of four nations. In Turkey 
tilings are widely different. The passion, 
for antiquity which rages in Greece has 
infected tho Turkish Greeks also. There are 
in every Greek island and village interested 
and observant persons. The progress of 
chance discovery goes on. But Athenian 
archaeologists shut their eyes to the Greece 
beyond the frontier, and the foreign schools 
in Athens have never conceived the idea of 
establishing an international branch in 
Smyrna which could sell old lamps for new. 
Thus much of value is inevitably lost. It is 
beyond the power of any one man to put 
himself in contact with local antiquaries 
all over Europenn and Asiatic Turkey; but, 
nevertheless, I hope to see this feature of 
the Chroniques further developed. Engli.-h 
visitors to the Turkish coasts should certainly 
assist by communicating to M. Beinach any 
information that roaches them. 

One suggestion I would make. Perhaps 
where wo receive so much it is graceless to 
demand more; hut the geographical arrange¬ 
ment of the Chroniques has always appeared 
to me to invite a systematic (and not 
occasional) inclusion of numismatics. There 
is, I believe, no corresponding publication 
specially dealing with coins. 

It is to be hoped that all those whose 
labour is lightened by this work will take 
to heart, and attempt to enforce, the per¬ 
sistent protests of its author against abuses 
by wliich his own labour and theirs are 
aggravated. So far as they concern the 
absurd laws relating to antiquities in Greece 
and Turkey, I fear that there are few 
readers who will he able to do more than 
echo them; but the protests against expen¬ 
sive publications in folio, against the pub¬ 
lication of inscriptions, &c., in periodicals 
where no one would think of looking for 
them, are not addressedto the deaf or the im¬ 
potent and should prove effectual. As 
regards the Asiatic terracotta groups, M. 
Beinach has, so far as he could, put the dots 
on his i’s. A case containing some of them 
was confiscated at the Piraeus: these were 
pronounced officially to be forgeries: the 
consigner was known to the authorities: 
they should have instituted enquiries with 
a view to prosecuting him. Then the air 
would have been cleared, and the necropolis 
which yields them would perhaps have been 
exhausted. W. B. Patox. 


THE NEW CHARTER OF THE ROYAL 
SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


The supplementary charter, for which the 
Royal Scottish Academy applied so long ago, 
with tho view of increasing the powers con- 
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ferred by the original charter of 1838, passed 
the Privy Council on the 24th of September 
last, and has now received the signature of 
Her Majesty and of the Secretary for Scotland. 

All existing rights are scrupulously protected: 
but, among the fresh provisions of this charter, 
the following may be mentioned :— 

It is enacted that all such Academicians and 
Associates as may hereafter he elected shall 
forfeit their interest in the pension fund by an 
unbroken residence of four years out of Scot¬ 
land. Though they retain their style of 
R. S. A. or R. A., their places are to be supplied 
by fresh elections; but, in the case of their 
return, they are, upon the first vacancy, to 
be again enrolled among the participating 
members. 

The Associates will, in the future, be un¬ 
limited -in number, though only twenty of 
them—as formerly—may participate in the 
pension fund. They aro to be nominated for 
election, instead of making written application 
for the honour as hitherto has been the case; 
and it is enacted that they shall be admitted 
to a specified share in the administration of 
the Academy. 

It can hardly be doubted that the provisions 
above indicated are in the direction cf progress 
and additional usefulness ; and, in partic¬ 
ular, the great increase, since the original 
charter was granted, in the number of artists 
practising in Scotland has distinctly demanded 
an extension of the limits of the national 
Academy, in order to make that body truly and 
comprehensively representative of every worthy 
phase of Scottish art. 

The unlimited powers for the election of 
Associates now granted have, indeed, their 
possible dangers. They may be abused by 
nepotism, nay, even by the action of that mere 
kindliness and easy good-nature which is some¬ 
times the deadliest error. But if the Scottish 
Academy only remains true to its best tra¬ 
ditions, and exercises its fresh authority with 
high-minded, even-handed justice—justice un¬ 
tempered with mercy—nothing but good can 
follow. 

Judging from the published synopsis, the 
new charter is less distinct than might have 
been desired upon one point—viz., as to the 
exact proportion of annual income that is to be 
devoted to art instruction. We shall look to 
the complete text of the charter for more 
specific information regarding this matter. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

DR. FUHRER’S EXCAVATIONS AT MATHURA. 

MuKaffarnagar, North-West Provinces, India : 

Oct. 4,1891. 

On various occasions the Academy has given 
most interesting information as to the results 
of Dr. Fiihrer’s exploration of the Buddhist and 
Jain sites at Mathura (Muttra). His further pro¬ 
gress is hampered by want of funds. He esti¬ 
mates that the small sum of Rs. G000, or about 
£420, would enable him “ to do Mathura 
thoroughly,” and appeals to me for help. May 
I ask you to be good enough to give me space 
to print the following letter ? 

“Lucknow Museum. 

“ Mr dear Mr. Smith, 

“ I have finished the excavation of the Kank.ili 
Tilu at Mathura, but there are still many others 
which have never been touched, or but slightly 
searched. For instance, the Katra mound would 
yield very ancient documents of the Bhagavatas, 
and the tSitala gluid mound ancient Jaina works, 
like the Kankali Tila. The Chaubara and Cliau- 
rasi mounds have only been slightly excavated, 
and would give up many other valuable docu¬ 
ments. 

“ According to my calculations, a sum of 
Us. 6000 would be required to do Mathura 


thoroughly within three years, each year re¬ 
quiring Rs. 2000 

“ I received the following sums from govern¬ 
ment : 

1838-1889, from Public Works Dept. ... Rs. 000 


1889- 1890 

1890- 1891 


Mathura Municipality 
Public Works Dept.... 
Lucknow Museum 
Committee 


700 

250 

800 

400 


Rs. 2750 

These grants were all very small: and I might 
have done much more, if 1 had had more money 
at my disposal. 

“ I think some antiquarian societies at home 
might be induced to contribute some small sums 
towards the exploration of ancient Mathura. 

“ I should feel much obliged to you if you could 
help me in the matter. 

“ Yours very sincerely, 

“ A. FlHRER.” 

If, Sir, you aro willing to undertake to 
receive contributions, I shall have much plea¬ 
sure in opening the list with a subscription of 
£5. I may add that I have advised the govern¬ 
ment of those provinces to concentrate its 
archaeological energy on Mathura. 

Vincent A. Smith. 


THE CHESTER PIGS OF DEAD. 

Oxford : Nov. 0, 1891. 

I am very sorry to differ from niy friend Mr. 
Haverfield, but I may explain that my convic¬ 
tion has been deliberately formed : I have 
looked at the pigs on two different occasions, 
and on the last of them I was aware that Mr. 
Haverfield adhered to the old reading, so that 
I tested his view and mine as carefully as I 
could. We must, therefore, agree to differ until, 
as he says, further evidence appears. 

In my first letter I ought to have said, in 
reference to the visit of the Cambrians to the 
Grosvenor Museum, that the first to read 
Deceaugl was Archdeacon Thomas; also that 
the boundaries of Tegeingl have been the sub¬ 
ject of a learned correspondence published in 
the Archaeolui/ia Catnbrcnsis. The writer;; were 
Mr. Phillimore and Mr. Edward Owen. 

J. Riiys. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Mr. George O. Reid, of the Royal Scottish 
Academy (not to be confounded with the 
new president), has been commissioned by 
the Queen to paint a memorial picture of 
the Baptism Ceremonial at Balmoral of the 
child of the Prince and Princess of Battenberg. 
Mr. Reid, we doubt not, is excellently qualified 
for the task and worthy of the honour. His 
faculty for composition, for the effective group¬ 
ing of human figures in dramatic action, has 
been evinced by many little genre subjects, and 
found large scope in the “Voltaire” picture 
recently exhibited at Burlington House. 

TnE statement, by a contemporary, that “it is 
proposed to have an exhibition in Edinburgh 
of the works of the late Sir William Fettes 
Douglas,” is—we believe—not strictly accurate. 
Wo understand that there is no question 
of an independent gathering of the works 
of the late president of the Royal Scottish 
Academy; but it is hoped that a selection of his 
finest productions may find a place in the annual 
exhibition, which will open next month, and 
not, as formerly, in February. Owners of 
paintings by the artist, important from size or 
quality, are invited to communicate with the 
secretary on the subject. 

The exhibitions to open next week are—a 
series of water-colour drawings by Mr. Walter 
W. May, entitled “ On the Fjords of Norway,” 


at Messrs. Buck & Reid’s Gallery, in New 
Bond-street; and Mr. Mendoza’s ninth annual 
show of work in black and white at the 8t. 
James’s Gallery, King-street. 

Messrs. Howell & James will also open 
next week, in Regent-street, their seventh 
annual exhibition of antique laco, embroideries, 
brocades, Ac., chiefly from Spain and Italy. 

At a recent meeting of the Academie dcs 
Inscriptions, M. Gustave Schlumbcrger exhibited 
a relic which hus a curious history. It is the 
fragment of a left parietal bone, enclosed in 
a plaque of silver, which is incised with the 
figure and the name (in Greek letters) of Saint 
Akindynos, who w r as martyred at Nicomedia in 
the reign of Diocletian. In 1200, this relic was 
preserved at Constantinople in the church of 
Saints Cosmo and Damian ; for it is mentioned as 
being there at that time by a Russian pilgrim, the 
archbishop of Novgorod. Four years later 
Constantinople was sacked by the returning 
crusaders, and this relic was presented 
to the abbey of Rosieres, in the Jura. An 
inventory of the treasures of this abbey, made 
in 1714, mentions both the bone and its silver 
setting. In 1791, when all the treasures of the 
abbey were dispersed, the relic disappeared. 
But quite recently, the Abbe Guichard, while 
making some archaeological excavations at 
Grozon, near Rosieres, found the bone of Saint 
Akindynos, still enclosed within its silver plaque, 
in a heap of wood-ashes left by some salt- 
workers. 

The address which Mr. William Morris 
delivered at the opening of the collection of 
Pre-Raphaelite pictures at Birmingham, on 
October 2, has now been published as a penny 
pamphlet (Birmingham : Osborne). 


THE STAGE. 

MELODRAMA IN niGH PLACES. 

Last Saturday’s production at the St. James’s 
Theatre — “ Lord Anerley,” by Mr. H. 
Hamilton and the late Mr. Mark Quinton— 
turns out to be good, honest, unadulterated 
melodrama. “Good” melodrama may he 
produced at the Adelphi; “ honest ” at the 
Princess’s; but “ unadulterated,” I suppose, 
at neither. Sucli is theatrical degeneracy! 
It has been given to Mr. George Alexander, 
in his capacity of actor-manager, to he 
bolder than they of the Princess’s or they 
of the Adelphi. He has returned to the 
fashions of the ancient days—fashions, it is 
true, which at the Haymarket, and perhaps 
elsewhere, are somewhat apt to re-appear, 
though all the world does not readily recog¬ 
nise them—and he has given us a play of 
amazing, not to say balding, intricacy ; a 
ploy which strains our attention and per¬ 
haps our powers of belief; a play whoso 
effects aro essentially theatrical and not 
literary. He has himself a good part in it, 
and is seen to advantago ; and, under these 
conditions, the curious may ask themselves 
a question which they may not find it so 
very easy to answer—Has the play been 
produced because it afforded to the young 
actor-manager a good opportunity ; or 
becauso he imagined that from the com¬ 
mercial point of view it was a hopeful 
speculation ; or because, with so much talk 
about “ literature ” at tho theatro and the 
rights of authors to be interpreted in their 
own way—their all-importance, in fact—it 
was desirable to prove that a play might 
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succeed in which the author’s part was 
limited almost to the exercise of the humble 
function of interesting the audience in a 
plot, and of providing material for the 
benefit of the actor ? Whichever of 
these reasons may have been the potent 
one — and I assume, in a measure, the 
existence of all throe — “Lord Anerley” 
has been produced; a public, not particularly 
exacting, has applauded it; it may have a 
certain run. But the dialogue is not deeply 
interesting, and the action of the characters 
will not stand analysis. Melodrama, of the 
old and simple-minded sort, I say again— 
good, honest, and unadulterated — these 
things die hard. 

Mr. Alexander himself supports the 
character of the hero—one Rupert Lee. 
He is a weak person, who is the subject of 
many adventures. He is very skilfully 
played. Mr. Nuteombe Gould acts and 
looks well as a somewhat aged nobleman; 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier is a villain of the 
unmistakable and uncompromising sort; 
Mr. B. Webster, as a youthful lover, affords 
the piece what is called “comic relief.” 
Miss Marion Terry is, as usual, earnest and 
pathetic, as well as experienced ; and Miss 
Kingston, as a (Spanish dancer, approves 
herself at least a realist in art. That the 
players were accepted is no matter of sur¬ 
prise, for their performance was in all cases 
adequate; but that the characters they 
represented should have received a welcome 
confirms me in the possession of an opti¬ 
mistic faith which I have long cherished— 
yes, indeed, there is a good deal of naivete 
still left, somewhere or other, in this London 
Town. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


S T AGE NOTES. 

Mr. James Mortimer’s brightly written and 
smartly played “ Gloriana,” brought out on 
Tuesday at the Globe, bids fair to be success¬ 
ful. It is a farce not dependent for its interest 
wholly upon boisterous action. The dialogue 
counts for something; and that the piece has 
other merits may fairly be assumed when it is 
remembered, not so much that it is an adapta¬ 
tion of MM. Chivot and Dam’j “Le True 
d’Arthur,” as that the successful modem pro¬ 
duction just named is itself an adaptation of a 
French classic—Murivaux’s “ Jeu de 1’Amour et 
du Hasard.” The English piece is funny, and it 
probably docs not aim to be anything more. The 
audience finds it not difficult to laugh. In this 
process no one is of more assistance to it than 
Mr. Harry Paulton. Mr. Lestocq and Mr. 
W. H. Vernon lend excellent aid. There is 
a moro or less comic study by Miss Cowell, and 
Miss Florence West plays always with a certain 
stylo and womanliness. 

We regret to hear that Miss Winifred Emery 
has been ordered a long rest. Miss Emery will 
possibly spend a portion of the winter in the 
Engadine. She gives up her part in the new 
piece at the Avenue to Miss Maud Millett, who 
lias lately been the object of many tributes at 
Cambridge, and whom everyone will be glad 
to see again in London. 

Mr. Davenport Aiums's latest little book— 
With Poet and Player (Elliot Stock)—is a col¬ 
lection, in dainty form, of many short and 
graceful and suggestive essays which this 
popular writer has furnished to the “higher,” 
which is not necessarily the “newer,” journal¬ 
ism. Mr. Adams is at home with many subj eets 


—we are sure he will not die without producing 
a cookery book in emulation of Mr. Theodore 
Child, a brother wit, and the late Mr. Dallas. 
A connoisseur has not said his last word—he 
has not, we consider, discharged his duty— 
until he has pronounced upon the things of the 
kitchen and the table, and added an opinion 
upon the art of the chef to an opinion upon the 
plastic and other minor arts. But meanwhile— 
during such time as the inevitable may be 
delayed—we arc glad to receive Mr. Davenport 
Adams’s contributions to pure literature. 11 ith 
Poet and Player shows not only much reading 
and admirable taste, but the qualities of re¬ 
flectiveness and of happy expression. Indeed, 
our only complaint is that every essay is too 
short. The writer touches and does not probe. 
Penetration, in the truer sense, we are far from 
denying him, for that is obviously not so much 
an affair of length of treatment as of quality of 
vision. In that better sense, Mr. Adams does 
“ penetrate,” because he is sympathetic and 
understands. “ Goethe in England,” “English 
Characters,” and “ The Poetry of Patriotism ” 
are subjects on which we find him at his 
happiest. In the present volume the stage 
themes, strictly speaking, are not very numer¬ 
ous, though tho author is amusing on “ The 
Stage Rustic,” and has a suggestive paper on 
“Botany on the Boards.” May we mention, 
last of all, “ The Literature of Salad” It is as 
fresh as is that green thing—the “ cos lettuce,” 
or romaine, as the French call it—which is the 
best foundation for the dish of which the essay 
treats. This it is, perhaps, which gives us our 
hopes as to what Mr. Davenport Adams—who 
understands many subjects, and writes on them 
always with so pleasant and light a touch— 
may yet do for us in the way of an addition to 
the literature of la haute cuisine. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Mendelssohn’s pianoforte Concerto in G minor 
is not often heard now-a-days, and it must be 
confessed that it bears traces of a somewhat 
remote past. Mile. Janotha, however, the 
interpretess, at the Crystal Palace last 
Saturday, was at her best, especially in the 
brilliant finale, and received a double recall. 
She also played the lively “ Wedding Cake” 
Valse of Saint-Sacns. The programme included 
Mozart’s delightful little romance from a 
serenade for strings only, and Beethoven’s 
“Leonora” No. 1, or, as it should more 
properly be called, No. .'1. The principal in¬ 
strumental work of the afternoon was, however, 
Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique. The per¬ 
formance was a magnificent one, and at the 
close Mr. Manns received quite an ovation. 
Berlioz’s Symphony, with its gorgeouslypainted 
scones, needs a first-class rendering to produce 
any effect. An imperfect performance of some 
works half spoils them ; with Berlioz, as indeed 
with Chopin, any shortcomings seem to present 
their tone-pictures in a totally false light. 
Miss Macintyre was much applauded for her 
rendering of the “ Senta” Ballad, and Goring 
Thomas’s graceful “ Summer Night.” 

M. Ysoye, the Belgian violinist, was leader 
at the Monday Popular Concert. The perform¬ 
ance of Mendelssohn’s Quartet in D (Op. 14, 
No. 1) was marked by great refinement and 
also vigour. M. Ysaye’s tone was faultless. 
It must be difficult for an artist of such 
individuality to excel as an ensemble player—to 
bo comrade rather than king; and there was 
just a touch of tho solo player about his read¬ 
ing. He was afterwards heard in Bach's 
Sarabande and Gigue from the Sonata in D 
minor, which he interpreted with purity of 
tone, and with emotional as well as intellectual, 


power. He was encored. M. Schonberger 
played two (Nos. 6 and 7) of Schumann’s 
“ Novelletten ” with great skill, though not 
with sufficient earnestness. The same thing 
was noticeable in the Schumann’s “ Toccata,” 
which he gave by way of encore: the 
technical difficulties seemed to overcloud the 
composer’s soul. A pianoforte Quartet in 
G minor (Op. 43), by M. Gabriel Faure, 
who ranks among the prominent French 
musicians of the day, was heard for the first 
time. The opening Allegro is one of consider¬ 
able interest; the thematic workings are ex¬ 
ceedingly clever, but the music is somewhat 
too restless in character. The second move¬ 
ment, a kind of Scherzo, is lively, though dry. 
The Adagio is diffuse and the principal theme 
unsatisfactory. The composer has something to 
say, but the mood is not sufficiently definite. 
The Finale has plenty of vigour, but can scarcely 
bo accounted attractive. Miss Fillunger sang 
“ Elizabeth’s Prayer,” from“Tannhiiuser,” with 
feeling, but the middle part was too slow. 
Surely excerpts from Wagner’s operas are out 
of place at these concerts : Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms, are as yet far from exhausted. Miss 
Fillunger’s second song was Schubert's 
“ Zuleika,” in which she was heard to better 
advantage. Mr. Frantzen was the accompanist 
at the piano. 

Mme. Adelina Patti sang at Messrs. Harrison's 
concert at the Albert Hall on Friday week, and, 
of course, drew an immense audience. To give 
the list of her songs, or the names and number 
of her encores, would be to tell an oft told tale. 
The prima donna was in splendid voice, and 
charmed her hearers. Her continued success 
with the public is a remarkable phenomenon, 
but from a purely musical point of view is not 
of special interest. Some go to hear her to re¬ 
vive past memories, some because it is the 
fashion, and some because they are young and 
have not heard her before. No vocalist, Jenny 
Lind excepted, has enjoyed such popularity. 

The annual performance of “ The Messiah” 
in aid of the funds of the Royal Society of 
Musicians took place at Westminster Abbey on 
Wednesday evening, and, as usual, so good a 
cause and so popular an Oratorio drew a large 
audience. The vocalists were Miss Anna Wil¬ 
liams, Miss Hilda Wilson, Messrs. Barton 
M’Guckin, Watkin Mills, and Santley; and they 
all sang remarkably well. Mr. Santley was 
in unusually good (voice. The chorus was not 
strong, but good in some of the choruses. 
Dr. Bridge conducted. 

J. S. Sued lock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The performance of “ Lohengrin ” at Covent 
Garden last Saturday evening was by no means 
a successful one. Mr. Scovel sent a message at 
the last moment to say that he could • not 
appear, and the title-role was taken by a 
Canadian tenor, Mr. Hedmondt; and, under 
the circumstances, it may easily be supposed 
that the Lohengrin music was not all that could 
be desired. Mr. Hedmondt is, however, an 
intelligent singer. Mile. Martin was unsympa¬ 
thetic as Elsa, but Mile, do Spagni played the 
part of Ortrud with considerable dramatic 
power. The chorus, especially in the first act, 
was not at its best. M. Jehin conducted in an 
able manner. 

We have received the programme of the 
Westminster Orchestral Society, which is now 
in the seventh year of its existence. It is pro¬ 
posed to have three concerts during the coming 
season—in December, March, and May—at each 
of which prominence will be given to works by 
British composers ; and at the December con¬ 
cert Mozart’s centenary will be specially re¬ 
membered. 
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A. D. INNES & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


AMETHYST: 

“Is distinctly a clover novel. 


NEW NOVELS. 

BY C. R. COLERIDGE, AUTHOR OF “JACK O’LANTHORN.” 

the Story of a Beauty. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 


el. The Haredrilo household, with the throe youngersisters, who have studied the seamy side of life, while Amethyst has been working at her books is very 
well and amusingly drawn. The book is full of clever, quick, incisive character sketching.” Satur'lnn 1!< ' icw. 


* The writer can toll a story well. 
The winter’s ability is mn 
“Amethyst herself is very 


Told with a high degree of nervous power and remarkable temporal ene*s as regards expression of religious views.’*— Ami, i 


Hie writer’s ability is manifest. Her story is cleverly managed and true to the life depicted—lightly and brightly written, and the characters are well drawn.”— Anti-Jacobin. 
charming.”—JAfwc/o.vfcr Ooanlinn. 


BY MARY BATHURST DEANE, AUTHOR OF “ KINSFOLK,” &c. 

MR. ZINZAN of BATH; or, Seen in an Old Mirror. Illustrated. 4to, 6s. 

“ The little sketches of Old Hath aro extremely pretty and well drawn. An agreeable little tale. Dolly Ohesney is a pretty, attractive figure. The book will probably become popular 
among the many friends and patients of *Thc Hath,’ and in its popularity the illustrations may claim a large share.”— Satnr<l>ni /{•■> ,, tc . F 1 

“ The author has caught the tone of a hundred and fifty years ago so completely as to have been caught by it. The novel is no mere study of characters, but has plenty of incident grave 
and gay.”—A/'p-./.fco/./H. b 

“ This is a very prettily got up and illustrated book, and it gives an excellent picture of Hath in the palmy days of Beau Nash and George II.”— Guardian. 

“Mary Deane’s delightful novel.”— Scotsman. 

“ The story of a Hampshire belle’s first season in Batli in the reign of Beau Nash, charmingly told. The illustrations are good, but no better than the word pictures of the old city in its 
sprightliest days.”— Bookman. 


NEW BOOKS. 

BY T. F. THISELTON DYER. 

CHURCH LORE GLEANINGS. With Illustrations. Large 

crown Svo, 10s. (kl. 

Among the many subjects treated of are “Church Building Legends,” “Curious Church 
Traditions,” “ Strange Stories and Talcs of Wonder,” “The Church Porch,” “ Church Disci¬ 
pline,” “Church Pigtsms’ Houses,” ‘‘Hells and Belfries,” ‘‘Churchwardens and Parish 
Clerks,” “ Church Wells,” ** Acoustic Jars,” and “Rights of Sanctuary.” 

“Many curious facts and fancies, quaint legends and odd superstitions have been brought 
together by Mr. Thiselton Dyer. He is to be congratulated on having written an entertaining 
book from adequate knowledge, and on a subject on which he is peculiarly well qualified to j 
speak.”— SjKtl.'r. 

BY THE REV. CANON I. GREGORY SMITH. 

THE RISE of CHRISTIAN MONASTICISM. Large crown 

Svo, I ts. 

BY THE REV. CANON JELF. 

MOTHER, HOME, and HEAVEN. Crown Svo, 5s. 

NEW STORIES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “MADEMOISELLE MORI,” &C. 
LILIAN and LILI. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“A capital study of a French girl sent over from Dieppe to spend the summer with an invalid 
cousin in an old sea-girt house in the North. Her practical qualities, her good heart, and 
rather second-rate nature, are amusingly brought out.”— Sat»rdoy li, view. 

BY M. E. GELLIE, AUTHOR OF “RUBY’S CHOICE.” 
RAFFAN’S FOLK. Crown Svo, 3s. Gd. 

“ A pleasant little volume.”— Speaker. 

“ It is written with great taste and is full of well-painted scenes.”— Observer. 

BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 

THE PRINCE’S WHIM, and other Stories. Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. 

BY HELEN SHIPTON. 

TWILIGHT. Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. 

BY MARY BATHURST DEANE. 

THREE LITTLE MAIDS. New and Cheaper Edition. With 

numerous Hlustrations. Crown Svo, os. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “TIP-OAT.” 

PRIS. Crown Svo, Is. 

BY FRANCES CROMPTON. 

FRIDAY’S CHILD. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is.; sewed, 6d. 

BY M. E. POOLE (MRS. HENRY SANDFORD). 
PAMELA’S BEQUEST. New and Cheap Edition, crown Svo, 

cloth, Is.; sewed, Gd._ 

THE TIP-CAT SERIES. 

Each Volume 3s. ttd. 

Under thin title the Publisher* beg to announce that they will issue a Select Sene* of Books, 
uniform in style, binding, and price. The First Volumes of the Series are— 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADDIE.” 

TIP CAT. New Edition, with Frontispiece by Randolph 

Caldecott. Crown Svo, 3s. fid. 

PEN. New Edition, with Frontispioce. Crown Svo, 3s. Gd. 

OUR LITTLE ANN. New Edition, with Frontispioce. Crown 

Svo, 3j. fid. 

BY HELEN SHIPTON. 

DAGMAR. New Edition, with Frontispioce. Crown Svo, 3s. Od. 

BY SARAH TYTLER. 

A HOUSEFUL of GIRLS. New Edition, with Frontispiece. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. fid. 

BY C. R. COLERIDGE. 

JACK 0’ LANTHORN. New Edition, with Frontispioce. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. Cxi. 


SELECTED STORY BOOKS for CHILDREN. 

BY E. N, LEIGH FRY. 

SHREDS and PATCHES. Illustrated, os. 

“ Ihc children are admirably drawn, as good as any that we have seen in fiction for a long 
time. Altogether, ‘ Shreds and Patches ’ is a good bit- of work.”— Spectator. 

“ The author has a thorough knowledge of little people’s literary need* . Will give great 
pleasure to many young reader*, which will be shared by some of their elders.”— .Murniw/ f'■>**. 
,. “’O"? prettily bound xml plcnxiiiitly illustrated stories in - Shreds unit Patches'* will delight 
the children to** whom they are written. They are bright ami natural relation* of every-dav 
occurrences. The talk is the talk of children, and the life is child life, which cannot often be 
said of these things in children’* books.”— Aoulemy. 

BY FRANCES M. PEARD. 
MADEMOISELLE. Crown Svo, 3s. Gd. 

“ One of the plea sintest studies of family life that even this agreeable writer has published 

.As carefully written as it is agreeable.” -Spectator. 

“ ‘ Mademoiselle ’ is a pleasing character. Her kindness toward the other and lowlier 
heroine, the pluck and patriotism she shows throughout the book, her noble and gentle 
character, win a reader’s allection.”— Speaker. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “TIP-CAT.” 

LIL. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

BY C. R. COLERIDGE AND M. BRAMSTON. 
TRUTH with HONOUR. Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 

“ A most effective story, worthy of the two distinguished writers who have combined to 
produce it.”— Spectator. 

BY 8TELLA AUSTIN. 

LITTLE PRINCESS ANGEL. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

PAUL’S FRIEND. With 1G Full-page Hlustrations by S. B. 

GATES. 

BY ALICE WEBER. 

ANGELA: a Sketch. Ito, parchment wrapper. With Illus- 

trations by T. Pyrn. ‘J*. 6d. 

“ A pretty story. Miss Weber paints her characters with a *kilful and delicate hand. The 
book is a study, and certainly an interesting one.”— Spectator. 

IN the SPRING-TIME. Crown Svo, 6s. 

“ Is an advance on that most delicate study, ‘ Angola.* Miss Weber has not a superior, she 
has hardly a rival in the particular walk of fiction which she lias selected for herself.” 

“ It is a delightful study of girl-life.”—- Uhuiaoon. [ Spectator . 

LEAL SOUVENIR. Crown Kvo, 5s. 

“ ‘ Leal Souvenir’ is an excellent book, well-written, and artistically finished.”— Spectator. 

BY J. A. LEFROY. 

MISS MARGERY’S WAYS. With Illustration. Crown Svo, 

.‘Is. fid. 

“We are obliged to the author for allowing us to make her acquaintance.”— Spectator. 

“ The book is charming.”- --Literary Churchman. 

WINGS without FEATHERS. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. Gd. 

“ < >ne of the most entertaining little books that has ever come in our way. The hero of the 
story is a quite delightful child; to read about, he is almost incomparable.’'— Spectator, 

THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 

OF 

THE MONTHLY PACKET. 

Demy Svo. With Frontispiece by P. Jacomb Hood. Price 2s. 

Contents :-A Tramp’* Christmas. By (l . W. Latimer. Traveller’s Jov.—Sixteen and 
Sixty. By Anna H. Drury.—L’lipine Noble.—At Table d’lloto. By Madame (ialletti di 
Cadilhac. -Yed’s Fortune.—The Pebbles of the Shore. By L. Oswald.—The Wayfaring of 
(Buck. By the Author of “ Friday’s Child.” Jotting* from above the Cloud*..--A Tragedy of 
Temper. By M. Bramsfon. A Travelling Acquaintance, tlretchen’s Wish. By 31. E. 
Field.—Tn Callo Quies. By Edith Carrington.—A Death-bed, Kevenna. By R. F. Jupp. 


Dll A WING-ROOM PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. 

THE DOLL DRAMAS. By Constance Milman. Crown 8vo, 

2s. (id. 

HALF-HOUR PLAYS. By Amahel Jenneu. Crown Svo, 2s. (id. 
TERRA-COTTA PLAYS. By C M. IhtEvosT. Crown 8vo, 2s. Od. 


London: A. D. INNES & CO. (late Walter Smith & Innes), 31 and 32, Bedford Street, Strand. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


CATALOGUE of SCIENTIFIC PAPERS com- 

piled by the ROYAL SOCIETY of LONDON: Vols. 1-6 for the years lsoO-1863, royal 
•lto, doth (vol. 1 in half-morocco) £1 (net); half-morocco, £5 5s. (net). Vols. 7-8 for the 
years 1864-1K73, doth, £1 11s. 6d. (net); half-morocco, £2 5s. (net). 8ingle volumes, 
doth, 208., or half-morocco, 28s. (net). New Series for the years 1874-1880. 

[ j\Vf» rty ready. 

THE ORIGIN of METALLIC CURRENCY and 

WEIGHT STANDARDS. By W. RIDGEWAY, M.A., Professor of Greek, Queen’s 
College, Cork, and late Fellow of Gonville and Cuius College. L .Year/// ready. 

A HISTORY of EPIDEMICS in BRITAIN. 

From a. i>. 661 to the EXTINCTION of the PLAGUE in 1666. By CHARLES CREIGH¬ 
TON, M.D., M.A., formerly Demonstrator of Anatomy in the University of Cambridge. 
Demy Svo. [A ‘early ready. 

ELEMENTARY THERMODYNAMICS. By J. 

PARKER, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, Os. 

A TREATISE on ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. 

New and Enlarged Edition. By S. L. LONEY, M.A., formerly Fellow of Sidney 
Sussex College. Crown svo, 7s. 6d. 

SOLUTIONS of the EXAMPLES in a TREATISE 

“-—un ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS, By the Sunc Author. [Ih thr pms. 

A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL STATICS. By 

E. .T. ROUTH. Sc D., F.R.S., Fellow of the University of London, Honorary Fellow of 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Vol. I. Demy Svo, 1 Is. 

A TREATISE on PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 

By E. W. HOBSON, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Demy Svo, 12s. 


THE NUMBER of PLATO; its Solution 

Signilii’ance. By JAMES ADAM, M.A., Fellow und Tutor of Ernmnnr: 
Cambridge. 2s. (id. net. L A" 

A TRAVELLER’S NARRATIVE written 

Illustrate the EPISODE of the BAB: Makala-i-shakhsf aiyyfih ki dar k* ; 
navisbta-ast. Edited, Translated, and Annotated, in Two Volumes, by El '<V . . 
BROWNE, M.A., M.B., Fellow of Pembroke College, and Lecturer in P : 
University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. [-V* 

This Work, composed by order of Behti’u’llah, the present Cliief of the Babt sr :. r 

a history of that sect from its origin to the present day, together with a sta:- . 
doctrines and principles. 

VOL. I. contains the Facsimile of the Original MS. 

VOL. IT. contains the English Translation, illustrated by numerous C • ■' 

Historical Notes, based for the most part on hitherto unpublished docuvi i:- 
The Volumes will be sold separately. 

GRADUATED PASSAGES from GREEK v ; 

LATIN AUTHORS for FIRST SIGHT TRANSLATION. Selected, and 
Short Notes for Beginners, by H. BKNRALL, M.A., Head Master. i - *' 
LAURENCE, B.A., Assistant Master of Blackheutli Proprietary School 
Part I.-EASY. Crown svo, Is. 6d. \ - 

THE HISTORY of the LAW of PRESCRIPTION 

in ENGLAND. Being the Yorke Prize Essay of the University of Cambri 1. t-i 
By T. A. HERBERT, B.A., LL.B., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-L _v%. 

Svo, 10s. 

DIGEST XIX. 2, LOCATI CONDUCTI. Trai.o 

luted, with Notes, by C. H. MONRO, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and > . 

Crown Svo, 5s. 

SOME INTERESTING SYRIAN and PALE: 

TINIAN INSCRIPTIONS. By J. ItENDEL HARRIS, M.A. Royal CK >, 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

THE BOOKS of EZRA and NEHEMIAH. By 

the Rev. II. E. RYLE, M.A., Hulsean Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge. [In (he pram. 

THE BOOK of EZEKIEL. By the Rev. A. B. 

DAVIDSON. D.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in the Now 
College, Edinburgh. [Metirly ready. 

THE EPISTLES to TIMOTHY and TITUS. 

By the Rev. A. E. HUMPHREYS, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. [ Searly rew(y. 

NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 

CICERO.—PRO PLANCIO. Edited by Rev. H. A. 

HOLDEN, LL.l). New and Revised Edition, is. 6d. 

THUCYDIDES. BOOK VII. The Text Newly 

Revised and Explained, with Introduction, Summaries, Maps, and Indexes. A reeolla- 
tion of the British Museum MS. M. has been made for this Edition. By Rev. Jl. A. 
HOLDEN, LL.D. 5n. Also in Two Parts. 5s. Part I. Introduction und Text. 
Part II. Notes and Indexes. 

** The pleasant anticipations with which one takes up a'new edition of a classical author, 
by Dr. Holden, are amply fulfilled in the case of his Seventh Book of Thucydides. Dr. Holden’s 
admirable scholarship and his methodical way of working have enabled him to turn out as 
comprehensive and as lucid an edition of a single book us can be found in any language.” 

Academy. 

MILTON’S ARCADES and COMUS. Edited, 

■with Introduction, Notes, and Indexes, by A. WILSON VERITY, M.A., sometime 
- Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 3s. 

“ Will secure an audience much larger than that for which it has, no doubt, been originally ; 
intended. It contains not only the text of * Arcades ’ and * Comus,’ and very full notes upon J 
them, but a life of Milton, and a very elaborate and interesting historical essay on ‘The \ 
English Masque.’ ”—»S ptxtator. 

MILTON’S ODE on the NATIVITY, L’ALLEGRO, 

1L PENSEROSO, and LYCIDA8. With Introduction, Notes, and Indexes. By the 
Same Editor. 2 s. Gd. 


MILTON’S SAMSON AGONISTES. With In 

troduction, Notes, and Indexes. By the Same Editor. [In the pntu. 


THE CODEX SANGALLENSIS (a). A Stic 

in the Text of the Old Latin Gospels. By J. RENDEL HARRIS, M.A I'oy.el • 


PITT PRESS MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 

ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. By C. S uit 

M. A., Master of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. . ' 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PLA*3 

TRIGONOMETRY for the USE of SCHOOLS. By E. W. 1IORSON, M \ r ~ 
of Christ’s College, and University Lecturer in Mathematics, and C. M -- i 
M.A., Fellow of Clare College. i* • ' J ; 

EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY 

BOOKS I. and II. By H. M. TAYLOR. M.A., Fellow and former Tutor ;i I 
College, Cambridge. Is. Od. BOOKS III. and IV., Is. Ud. BOOKS I.—IN . 
Volume, 3s. 

SOLUTIONS to the EXERCISES in EUCLID 

BOOKS I.-IV. By W. W. TAYLOIi, M.A. r J- 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. With Answers t 

the Examples. By W. W. ROUSE BALL, M.A., Fellow and MathematuQ i ■: 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Is. Od. 

THE ELEMENTS of STATICS and DYNAMIC.: 

By 8. L. LONEY. M.A.. Fellow of Sidney Sussex College. 7s. 6d. Or in T" ! : 

Part I. The Elements of Statics. 4s. Od. J’art II. The Elements of Dynuftno-. :n 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL 

ESSAYS. 

THE INFLUENCE and DEVELOPMENT c 

ENGLISH GILDS (Thirlwall Prize Essay, 1601). By F. AIDAN HlbBUif. P . 
St. John’s College. Crown Svo, 3s. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE SMALLER CAMBRIDGE 
BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 

THE BOOK of JOSHUA. By J. S. Black, M.A. 

With Map. Is. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MAKSTON & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 


It end i/ on Tuesday. 

THE MARQUIS of SALISBURY, K.G. By H. D. Traill, D.C.L. Being the New Volume in 

“The Queen’s Prime Ministers” Series. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. fid. 

In this volume the career and public acts of the Prime Minister will be reviewed from the standpoint of an independent Conservatism, while an attempt is also made to trace th e 
successive developments of the character and policy of Lord Salisbury in their relation to the general political movement of the time at home and abroad. 


WILLIAM HOGARTH: a Memoir. By Austin Dobson. With Bibliography and Catalogue of 

Prints and Paintings. With numerous Illustrations and Photogravure Plates. Demy 8vo. nearly 400 pages, cloth. 24s. [Just ready. 

A lilnitcd LARGE-FA PER EDITION is in preparation £2 l*2s. fid. net. 


DR. PARKE in EQUATORIAL AFRICA. With Map, Portrait, and numerous Illustrations from 

Drawings by Paul Hardy, Stanley Berkeley, and Lieut. Stairs. Demy 8vo, cloth, ONE GUINEA. 

“Mr. Parke’s journal fills up a distinct gap in the narrative of the expedition. Not only have we at last an authentic and detailed account of the many months’ stay at Fort Bodo. but 

all over Mr. Parke fills in many lacuna which have been left even in the detailed narrative of Mr. Stanley himself.Every page of the book bears witness to the kindness of heart and 

clearness of head of Surgeon Parke.”— Times. 

“ There are few pages of the book which do not contain observations and notes of special interest to medical readers. Dr. Tarke shows himself to be a well-informed physician.” 

_ British Medial Jo> rtiii. 

EDMOND SCHERER’S ESSAYS on ENGLISH LITERATURE. Translated, with a Critical 

Introduction, by GEORGE SAENTSBURY. Photogravure Portrait. Crown Svo, buckram, gilt, 6s. “His essays are generally just and always interesting.”— Times, 

PREACHERS OF THE AGE.-IMPORTANT NEW SERIES. 

Uniform crown Svo volumes,* cloth extra, 38. 6d. each, with Photogravure Portraits, reproduced, in most instances, from unpublished Photographs* 

NO IF BE A /> 1’. , READ V ON ' TEES DA 1*. 

BY HI 8 GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. BY THE REV. ALEXR. M ACL AREN, D.D., OF MANCHESTER. 

LIVING THEOLOGY. THE CONQUERING CHRIST. 

Volumes will follow at monthly intervals Ay other equally well-known and representative preachers. 


THE LIFE of CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS: an Examination of the Historical and Geographical 

Conditions under which the Western Continent was Disclosed to Europe ; with an Inquiry into the Personal History of Cristoval Colon. By JUSTIN WINSOR, Author of 
“ A Narrative and Critical History of America,” &c. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. Demy Svo, cloth, 21s. 


THE GRAMMAR of the LOTUS: a New History of Classic Ornament as a Development of Sun 

Worship. With Observations on the “ Bronze Culture ” of Prehistoric Europe as derived from Egypt, based on the study of Patterns. By W. H. GOODYEAR, M.A. 1vol., 
royal 4to, fully Illustrated, boards, price £3 3s. net. [Just ready. 


A TRANSATLANTIC HOLIDAY; or, Notes of a Visit to the Eastern States of America. By 

T. FITZPATRICK, M.A., Author of “ An Autumn Cruise in the vEgean.” With Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, 10s. fid. 


A WINTER CRUISE in SUMMER SEAS; or, “How I Found Health.” By Charles C. Atchison. 

Profusely Illustrated by Walter W. Buckley. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. L Xtxl week. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

NEW STORY BY RUDYARD KIPLING, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

THE CITY of DREADFUL NIGHT and OTHER PLACES, depicted by Rudyard Kipling, Author 

of “ Soldiers Three,” “ The Story of the Gadsbya,” &c. Demy Svo, paper covers, Is. 


A RED SISTER: a Story of Three Days and Three Months. By C. L. Pirkis, Author of “ A Date- 

less Bargain,” “ At the Moment of Victory,” &c. 3 vole., crown Svo, cloth, 31s. 6d. “A thoroughly readable and enjoyable novel .”—Court Circular. 

G0DIVA DURLEIGH. By Sarah Doudney, Author of “A Woman’s Glory,” “Where the Dew Falls 

in London,” &c. 3 vols., crown Svo, cloth, 31a. fid. “ The story is sure to be popular with girls.”— Scotsman. “ A very good novel .”—Satunlay Review. 


THE SQUIRREL INN. By Frank R. Stockton, Author of “ Rudder Grange,” “The Late Mrs. Null,” 

&c. Fully Illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth, fis. 

“ A pleasing little comedy, which may be read when we are a little tired of seriousness, and are glad to open a lighter page.”— Daily Graphic. “ Excellent reading.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


DR. HUGUET. By Ignatius Donnelly, Author of “ Caesar’s Column,” “Ragnarok,” &c. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 3s. fid. 

THE VALLEY COUNCIL; or. Leaves from the Journal of Thomas Bateman, of Canbelego Station, 

N.8.W. Edited by TERCY CLARKE, Author of “Three Diggers,” “The New Chum in Australia,” &c. 1 vol., crown Svo, with Illustrations, cloth, fis. 

A DARK PLACE of the EARTH. By Alfred Clark, Forest Department, Ceylon. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


JULES VERNE’S NEW BOOK. 

CESAR CASCABEL. By Jules Verne, Author of “From the Earth to the Moon,” “Around the 

World in Eighty Days,” &c. Illustrated with 80 Full-Page Engravings. Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 

** What boy or girl is not delighted at the \ ery name of Jules Verne, that master story-tellerHere is another of his bright, racy, vonderful stories The book is altogether delightful.” 

__ 1\ it l Mat! Gazette. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MALSTON & COMPANY, 


Limiter, St. Dunstan’s House, Fettei/L’tnc, Fleet. Street, E.C. 
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CATALOGUES. 

■pOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

-L promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU & CO., 37. SOHO SQUARE. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS AT 
FOREIGN PRICES- 

Other foreign works on the lowest tcrniB. 
e following catalogues to be had on application 

I. CLASSICAL. 

II. THEOLOGICAL. 

III. GERMAN. 

IV. FRENCH. 

VI. ORIENTAL. 

VII. MEDICAL. 

VIII. NATURAL HISTORY. 

IX. NATURAL SCIENCE. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

WILLIAMS & N0RGATE, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS. 

Agents for many Foreign aud Colonial learned Societies. 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, and South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 

r PHE ADVERTISER, who has had many 

J- years’ experience in Public and Private Libraries, is ready to 
take any CATALOGUING, Arranging, or Circulating Work, tom- 
noiary or permanent, lie can give the highest references.—Address 
w. Mookiiv, 52, Waterford Road, Fulham Road, S.W. 

XpEENCH CONVERSATIONAL LES- 

. SONS.—A L.\T>Y. wlm ha« been engaged for eight yearain con¬ 
ducting large public Kmrlish Classes for la Yille de Paris, and also 
for the Assoc in ti«»n Pol.\ tecliniRUc in that city, is now desirous of 
finding PUPILS who wish t<* continue their fluency of speech in the 
French language.—Address F. T. M. (French), 10, Break»i>ear Road, 
M. .1 ii hn's, S K,_ 

TVT ESSRS. DRUMMOND ~&~C0.\ 

^ 14. HENRIETTA STREET, CO VENT GARDEN, V0„ are 
the Bede representatives in Great Britain of HERR H ANFSTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PID iTocRA YU RE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large idates ami edition* itc luxe. For ordinary Rook 
illustrations. Catalogues, Advertisements, Ac., Messrs. DRUM’MoNI) 
& CO. hare the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
vinw. Prices on application 

rriENTH INTEEN ATI0NAL CONGRESS 

J- of ORIENTALISTS, SEVILLE. SK1T.-OCT., 1632-DR. LE1T- 
NER, Wokimr. will GIVE PARTICULARS to intending Members 
and will REGISTER SUBSCRIBERS for Dr. Bellow's volume on the 
Ethnology ot Aflglianistun, the Summaries of Research in hi oriental 
specialities, the Japanese volume, aud other forthcoming publications 
ot_t 1 ie recent 1 y heh 1 Ninth Oriental Congress . _ 

ORIENTAL CONGRESS NUMBER of 

V-x the ASIATIC QUARTERLY contains full proceedings and 
abstracts of 12<» Pipers or Speeches, iucludii.g Memos from Abbes 
AI bony, G ratlin ; Pasteur Fes-piet ; Dr* Skarstedt. Mvrberg, Fried- 
lander, Rnmiiiuh. Pandits Nyaratmi, Riklii Kesh Miastfi. Janardlian, 
D\ ividi, Dluuva, Goi.alaehailu ; Rajas Nizauuilniulk, Khushwa*|tia, 
Tairore. Rikaktp-hi Tsulsii, Daigoro Gob, iik^hi, Liin><ooinkeug; 
Me.-i-rs. Row den, Nevill. Cull. Sir. Portraits of Duke of Connaught, 
Alehduke Rainer, Dr C. Taylor, Col. Graii.U-hethky. Ac. Photo* of 
Sumau-a_l»el.X‘K, Pamir ll nn/as, A c. Map of Russian Explorations, Ac. 

A SIATIC QUARTERLY also contains 

the < Z Alt’S REMARKS on INDIA, and Papers, Speeches, or 
letters, bv Sirs I'. Nicholson, L. Gnthn, R. Meade, A. Clarke, E N. C 
Biaddmi, AN Elliot,.1. D Hay; lien*. G. Cur7.oii, S. J. Wav, II.m A 
Mi/.zi; 1’iof*. Sirs M. Williams, Adams, S. L< atlies, M itt-n-Davies, 
G. «M'pcrt, Wassa Pasha, Sir P. Cohpihouu, Italian Ainbassidor Greek 
.Minister, M. Aynmuier, Diw. C. Taylor, Schlichter. Rlau, Slutsky, 
la'tiler, Bellow, Moiitet, Plu’-iie; Dons Gayangos, Simmiet, Doiiadiu; 
M-gr. Lamy ; Messrs M. Adler,Gnllamv., Cartailhac. Johnstone,«' S , 

V. A. Smith, c.s R. Sewell. C >., W. Simps-u, Belaud. Flinders 
Petrie, Fawcett, Maine, I lalihurton, Stevelii. R. Micliell, M. Worn I, 
UaimieliH* I, Mathisou, Ri-gg. Hooi»er, Halt*. Tail, Vossnm, Corbet, 
Hole Clarke, A. Didsy, Lewis Gem nils Deum hy, Showers; Com- 
im-siomr Fuller; Drs. Oint/.uer, Ed kins, King.-iinll, Jones; c..)*. 
Tanner.GraniLeln-fbky, lluart, tlarke; Capts. Malix, Day. Guirau’- 
d"ii. Riddulpli; MM. IT* t. R<vuaud, Rudy, Guinnt : Prof*. Maxpero, 

* •I'P'Tt. Cop tier, Anielltieau, Rene Basset, Beauregard, Deretnboiirg. 
S-Id.gel Abel, Ziemer, Lineke, L. de Rosiiy, \’a>e..ne*dlos, ip.bjou 
Hug.a. lioidetu.—Apply to l'l ulisukh, Oriental Institute, Wykiug. 


QWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 

BISHOP BERKELEY FELLOWSHIP. 

(Value jClon for one year, and renewable for a second year.) 

At least two are offered for award in December next. APPl.IOA 
CATIONS must be sent to the Heuivth \n on or before DECEMBER 
1st. Evidence of ability to prosecute some special study or research iu 
anv of the following subjects must be presented;— 

Glassies. Physics 

English Language aud Literature, i ('heinistry. 

History. Rot-my. 

Philosophy. I Zoology. 

Ecoiiomie Science. Geology (including Palaeontology). 

Pure Mathematic*. , Physiology. 

Applied Mathematic#. Pathology. 

Engineering. ' Phartnae. logy. 

A fuller statement of particulars and conditions will lie forwanled 
on application. 

HONORARY RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS. 

A limited numlwr of Appointment* will be made in Rerember next. 
Applications must be made on or before 1>K« EMBER 1st. 

There are no emoluments attached to these Fellowships, but Fellows 
have equal opportunities for research iu scientific subjects to those en¬ 
joyed bv the Bishop Berkeley Fellows, 

A fuller statement will be forwarded on application. 

Hk.xut Wm. Holder, M. A., Registrar. 

TV/TANCnESTER NEW COLLEGE, 

1Y-L OXFORD. 

“ The College adhere* tn its ariginal principle of fn elf/ imfsirting 
Tin "logical kuovh »/</»■, without inettling on the adoption of particular 
Theological doctrines." 

ADDRESSES at the close of the last Session, June. 1631, by 
Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND. M.A.. LL D. 

Rev. CHARLES HARGROVE. M.A. 

Rev. STOP FOR I* A. BROOKE, M.A. 

Revised Report of Proceedings at the Dedication of the New Buildings 
iu Oxford. 

ADDRESS delivered at the commencement of this Session,by the Rev. 
JoliN OWEN. R.D, Rector of East Anstev, by invitation. 
Si iuki t-" The Modification of Dogma regarded as a Condition of 
Human Progress." Price ikl. 

Pubmmikks: Wii.i.ums Ac Nohgitk, 14, Henrietta Street, f'ovent 
Gardeu, I^mdon ; and 2 ", South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 

H. Raw sox St ('o., 16, New Rrown Street. Manchester. 

llEADY. 

ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 

The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
Bart., P.R.A., &c. 

Containing a Memoir of Stf.vfns, and Critical Descriptions of 
his Productions, by a former Pupil and Friend. Mr. HUGH 
8TANNUS, F.R.I.B.A., Lecturer on Applied Ail at 
University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at the Royal Academy. 

WITH 

Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 

Selected from F.xamples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Experts. 

The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. 

Price Six (siilnefu). 

PUBLIS HED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, IJJNDON. 

T O ARTISTS and Others.—TO he LET, 

excellent STUDIO ami mnn BACHELOR'S QUA ItTUttS com. 
bint*<l, in central position, and midway lu twcm City and Wiv-eml. 
Studio has unint.-rrupted iwrtli-cast and top light*. Cooking and 
Atti iidaucc by resident housekeepers. Electric light, hall porter.’ Sit:— 
Aj>|dv to HorsKMLM-ii.il, 65 aud 66, Uliancery Lane; or to the Managkk, 
63, t.'nancery- Dine. 


THE MA0BI-P0LYNESIAN OOMPi 

TIVE DICTIONAKY. By EDWARD TRE 
F.R.G 8., F.R.H.S., President of the Wellingtot 
sophioal Society, New Zealand. 700 pp., royml 
lettered, 2Is. 

Wellington, N.Z.: Lyon k Blaib. 

THE COLONY of NEW ZEALAND 

History, Vicissitudes, and Progress. By WI 
GISBORNE, Esq., formerly resident in the Co3 
Tliirty-three Years. Reissue, with Statudioal • 
mation brought down to 1800. Crown 8vo, with 3 Y ■ 

“ A valuable l*-*ok for such as reallv desire to know the tto- 
colony and its resources—A good solid book .”—Utavo Time*. 

THE COMMON SALVATION: Notes 

Study of Romans i. 17—>iii. 39. By JOHN W. i ' 

B.A. (Oxon.). 8vo, Be. net. 

M0YABRA ; an Australian Legend, in T v 

Cantos, by *• YiTTADAIRN.” Frontispiece. > : r. 
8\ o, 3 h. 6d. 

Sir Frederick Rarlee (who was Colonial Secretary of " 
Australia for about twenty years) wrote to the author of "51 
">th April. 1*73: " I write one line to thank you for the pb-s 
afforded mein the perusal of * Moyarra.’ I really cnioi,«i 
read it several times ; and. to those who know anything of the c 
of the Australian a'*original, there is nothing ovenlmwn c 
fetched."-—F. I*. Rahlkc. 

E. A. PETHERICK & CO., 33, Paternoster Row, E f 
Mklbuurnk, Svuxky, and Adki.\ide. 

Just published, in 2 vols., large 8ro, price 30*. 

F LEAY’S biographical 

CHRONICLE of the ENGLISH DRAMA, 1331MW1, wit 1 Uu> 
of the Authors aud List of Works. 

Also uniform, price 18s. 

FLEAY’S CHRONICLE: History of the Loubu 

Stagp, 1553-1642, with Names of the Theatres, Pieces, and Acl i 
Rklvks & Tukxku, 1W>, Strand. 

Just published, 12mo, 5a. net. 

1Y/I0RRI S\S (WM.) STORY of the 

ill GLITTERING PLAIN. 

RkkVes & Tiknkk, 136, Strand, London. 

Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

CiAITHFUL SERVANTS; being 

-t' Epitaphs and Obituaries recording their Names and St*Mu.« 
Edited by A. J. M UNBY, M.A. 

Rkk\cs & Tuknlr, 1P6, Strand, London. 

Now ready, price 6s. 

VARYING MOODS 

Expressed In Various Verse. 


LEGENDS of the RHINE. 


P. H. 11ATHB0NE. 

London: 

H. GLAISHER, 95, Strand. 

Liverpool: 

G. G. W ALMS LEY, Lord Strkki 


T>0YAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE, To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

i'n, Hanover S-|iiar«'. W.—On WEDNESDAY. Nov. i-'ni. at -- 

8 p.m., a Paper on“THF. ORIGIN mid PROGRESS i,f the SOCIETY " -p\T) A ATT5 jp_ nfi > CJ *1 Q A TTCI1? 
will be read by E. W. BRA BROOK, Ksij.. V.P.A., I.; F.S.A. LlKAiNJD & KjV. O Al bAUUE, 

Peih r W. A m i.r, Secretary. J 

U D I~EQ3 gOURS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 

SELECT TDOTTEDMEATSrandYORK and GAM E 

LIBRARY. _fik s. aiw, ___ 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEE TEA, 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. rpURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and othJr 

Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers iu London -K- _ 

« C m-i«mrSo M =s ^ SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


■jyr udie’s 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in London 
by the Library Messengers. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS fium TWO GUINEAS i« Annum. 

MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 

All the licst Works in French, German, Italian, and Spauibh are in 
circulation. 

Catalogue of English Rooks for 1831, Is. 6d. Catalogue of Foreign 
Rooks, Is. Prospectuses aud Clearance Lists of Books ou Sale, postage 
free 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 

3i» to 34, New Oxford Street, Loudon. 

Branch Uilices: 

241, Brompton Road ; and 2 , King Street, Cheapsidc. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS 

SOLE APUREAS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR. W. 
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JOHN C. N IMMO’S N EW BOOKS. 

In 1 vol., imperial Rvo, cloth, gilt top, price 36s. net, with 52 
Illustrations, coloured by hand. 

THE CRUIKSHANKIAN 

MOMtTR. “Let Mom us Hide the Day.” Pictorial 
Broadsides and Humorous Song-Headings. Fifty-two 
Comic Designs to Popular Ballads. By the THREE ; 
CRUlKSHAXKS,tho Elder ISAAC, ROBERT, and the 
Great GEORGE. Coloured by hand, after the originals. 
Note.-T his work will l>e found a most interesting record 
descriptive of tho humorous side of popular topics current 
during the first half of the present century, the 52 illustra¬ 
tions, all coloured by hand, showing the versatile genius of 
the great caricaturists—Isaac, Robert, and George Cruik- 
bhunk. 

Only 520 copies on hand-made paper are printed for 
England and America, and the typo distributed. Each 
copy is numbered. 

In 4 vols., small 4to, cloth, gilt top, price Cl 4s. net, with 
40 Illustrations, coloured by hand. 

THE HUMOURIST. A Collec- 

tion of Entertaining Tales, Anecdotes, Epigrams, Ac. 
With k> Illustrations by GEORGE CRU1KSHANK. 
Coloured by hand, after the originals. 

Note.— This* is a New Edition, printed on hand-made 
paper, with the 10 illustrations, by George Cruikslmnk, 
beautifully coloured by band, of a work which has been 
for many years most ditlicult to bo found, and then at a 
very high price. 

**• Ordv 200 copies on hand-made paper are printed, and 
the type distributed. Each copy is numbered. 

In 2 vols., demv 8vo, cloth, uncut edges price 21s. net. 

THE DRAMATIC WORKS of 

GEOROE FAHQBHAR. K<lito<l, with Life and Notes, 
hy AI.EX. CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A., Author* of 
“Stories from the State Papers,” Ac. 

Note. —George Farquhar is acknowledged as one of the 
most brilliant comic Dramatists of his age, his Plays having 
l>cen written at the beginning of the Eighteenth Century. 
This new and limited edition, with Notes and Memoir of 
the Author, the publisher hopes will l>c of service to 
students of the literature of this period. 

•„* Only 520 copies are printed for England and America, 
and the type is distributed. Each copy is numbered. 

In 2 vols., demy Hvo, cloth, gilt top, price 25s. net, 
with 33 Illustrations, coloured bv hand. 

THE REMINISCENCES and 

RECOLLECTIONS OF CAPTAIN GRONOW. Being 
Anecdotes of the Camp. Court,Clubs, and Society, 1810* 
60. With Portrait and 32 Illustrations from Contemporary 
Sources. By JOSEPH GRKGO. Coloured by hand. 
Note. —To this new edition, in demy Rvo, of these well- 
known Memoirs of (‘apt. Gronow have been added eight 
additional illustrations, making 33 in all, and each coloured 
by hand. 

In 1 vol., royal 4to, cloth, price 21s. net, with Illuminated 
Frontispiece. 

LAST WORDS on the 

HISTORY of the TITLE-PAGE. With Notes on some 
Colophons and 27 Facsimiles of Title-pages. By 
ALFRED W. POLLARD. 

Note.— This work will be found of great interest to book 
collectors and all interested in the early history of printing. 
The Illuminated Frontispiece is a facsimile (slightly 
reduced) of the first pa go of the famous Mazarin Bible so 
many have heard of, but few may have seen. 

**• Only 200 copies arc printed on hand-made paper for 
England and America, and the type is distributed. Each 
copy is numbered. 

In 1 vol., royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 21s. net, with 
12 Illustrations, coloured bv hand. 

NOTITIA VENATICA. A 

Treatise on Fox-Hunting, embracing the General 
Management of Hounds, Ac. By ROBERT T. VYXKR. 
A New Edition, Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged by 
WILLIAM C. A. BLEW. With 12 Illustrations by 
Henry Alkon and others. Coloured by Hand. 

Note.— This is a new edition of Mr. Vyncr’s well-known 
Treatise on Fox-Hunting, with the admirable illustrations 
by tho late Henry Alkon, all coloured by hand. The work 
has been thoroughly revised and corrected, and voluminous 
Anecdotes and Notes of much interest added by Mr. 
William C. A. Blew. 

THE WORKS OF THE LATE SIR WILLIAM 
STIRLINC-MAXWELL, BART. 

Tn 6 vols. small 4to, cloth, gilt top, price .CO, 0 s. not. 
Also a few copies printed on large paper, with the 
initial letters and rules in red. 

ANNALS of the ARTISTS of SPAIN. 

4 vols. 

THE CLOISTER LIFE of the EM- 

PEROR CHARLES tho FIFTH. 1 Vol. 

MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS and 

ADDRESSES: also BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE and 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 1 Vol. 

Edited with tin* Author’s latest Additions, Correc¬ 
tions, and Annotations, and illustrated by the Original 
Woodblocks, Steel Engravings, and additional Mezzo¬ 
tint Engravings from subjects selected by tho Author. 
In all 100 Illustrations in the Six Volumes. 

THIRD EDITION, Dedicated to Her Muiost.v the Queen. 
In 0 vols., super-royal Hvo, cloth, with 31H plates coloured 
by hand, price Of 10s. net. 

MORRIS’S HISTORY of BRITISH 

BIRDS. - 

London: JOHN 0. NIMMO. 14, King William 
Street, Strand. 


MESSRS. BELL’S 

BOOKS. 

AN ESSAY ON REASONING 

By EDWARD T. D1XOX, 

Author of the “ Foundations of Geometry.” 

Now ready, price 3s. 

[Cambridge: Dkiuhton Bell & Co.] 

BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 

.VAIF VO I.!'ME or THE HO US'S ECOSOMir LlliRARY. 

RICARDO on the PRINCIPLES of 

POLITICAL ECONOMY and TAXATION. Edited, 
with Introductory Essays, Notes, Appendices, Biblio¬ 
graphy, and Index, by E. C. K. GUNNER, M.A., 
Lecturer on Economic Science, University College, Liver¬ 
pool. Small post Svo, cloth, 6s. 

SEW YOU’ME OF 110 US'S STAS HATH) LIRRARY. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST, 

THE LUTE WILLTAM BLADES8 LAST WORK. 

Now ready, tastefully printed and hanisomely bound, price 
15s. ; roxburgh, 2ls. net; Inrgs paper (Whatman), 
roxburgh, £2 ‘is. net. 

The Pentateuch of 
Printing. 

With a Chapter on Judges. 

By the late WILLIAM BLADES. 

With a Memoir of the Author and a List of his Wo ks. 

By TALBOT BAINES REED. 

44 Full of curious and interesting details bearing on the 
origin and history of printing at home and abroad, set foith 
in a painstaking and judicial manner.”— Daily Sews. 


THE CAMDEN LIBRARY. 


VOLTAIRE’S TALES. Translated by 

R. B. BOSWELL, M.A. Vol. I., containing “ Babouo,” 
“Zadig,” “Plato’s Dream,” “Candide,” “L’lngenu,” 
and other Tales. 3s. (id. 

SEW VLTME Ob’ HOHS'S HISTORICAL LIRE ARY. 

COUNT GRAMMONT S MEMOIRS of 

the COURT of CHARLES II., together with the“Bos- 
cobel Tracts,” including two not before published, Acc. 
New Edition, Thoroughly Revised. 5s. 

SEW Yol.CME OS Ro/fS'S PHILOSOPHICAL 

urn: ary. 

SELECTED ESSAYS of ARTHUR 

SCHOrKNHAVEK. Translated by E. BELFORT 
BAX. Tm. 

,v/:ir raurNks or nm/x's iiaxdiujuks of 
ATIII.FT ir xrnltrs. 

Vol. IV.-RUGBY FOOTBALL, by Harry 

Vaskai.l. association football, 

by C. \V. Ai.i oi k. BASEBALL, by Newton 
Chan... ROUNDERS, BOWLS, SKITTLES, 
QUOITS, &c., by J. M. Walker and C. C. 
Mott. 

Vol. V —CYCLING and ATHLETICS, by 

H. Hewitt Cuiittn. SKATING, by Douglas 
Arams. With 1*8 Illustrations. 

THE CLUB SERIES OF TABLE CAMES. 

Small post Svo, cloth. Is. each ; or bound together in 
One Volume, 8s. (id. 

“ No well-regulated club or country house should be with¬ 
out this useful series of books.”— o>nln\ 

“ All these handbooks are thoroughly trustworthy.” 

York shin 

BILLIARDS. The Art of Practical Billiards 

for Amateurs, with chapters on Pool. Pyramids, and 
Snooker. By Ma jor-General A. W. DRAYSON, F.R.A.S., 
Author ot “ Practical Whist.” With a Preface by W. J. 
PE ALL. 

OHESS. By Robert F. Green, Editor of “The 

British Chess Magazine.” With 17 Illustrations. 

THE TWO-MOVE CHESS PROBLEMS. 

By B. Of. LAWS. With numerous specimens. 

DRAUGHTS and BACKGAMMON. By 

•• BEUKKl.KY.” 

REVERSI and GO BANG. By “ Berkeley." 
DOMINOES and SOLITAIRE. By 

“BERKELEY.” 

THE CLUB SERIES OF CARD CAMES. 

Small post svo, Is. each ; or bound together in one volume, 
3s. 6d. 

“ 4 Bohn’s Library of Sports and Games ’ does not contain a 
more useful or sensible volume than the Handbook on ‘ Curd 
Games.’ ”— Had>j Chronv R. 

“ At last in this volume we have a really good handbook of 
card games. An admirable volume.”— Snndn>( Tun '.*. 

WHIST. By Dr. William Pole, F R.S-, 

Author of “ The Philosophy of Whist,” Ac. 

SOLO WHIST. By Robert F. Green, Editor 

of “ CIkss." 

BEZIQUE and CRIBBAGE. By “ Berkeley.” 
ECARTE and EUCHRE. By “Berkeley” 
PIQUET and RUBICON PIQUET. By 

"BERKELEY.” 

ROUND GAMES, including Poker, Napoleon, 

Loo, Vingt-un, Newmarket, Commerce, Po|>e Joan, 
Speculation^ Spin. Snip-Snap-Snorum. .Tig. Onssino, My 
Bird Siutp., Spoil-Fire, and I/ito. By BAXTElt-WllAY. 

SKAT. By Louis Diehl- 


Edited by G. L. GOMMB, F.S.A., and 
T. FAIRMAX ORDISH, F.fl.A. 

Post Svo, tastefully printed and bound, price 6d.; roxburgh, 
7s. ttd. ; large paper, roxburgh, 2ls. net. 

The First Volume now ready, entitled: — 

The Antiquities and Curi¬ 
osities of the Exchequer. 

By HUBERT HALL, F.S.A., 

Of H.M. s Public Record Office. 

With Illustrations by Ralph Nevlll, F.S A. 

And an Introduction by Sir JOHN LUBBOCK. Bart. 

“ A scholarly and well-written book full of valuable In¬ 
formation which cannot easily be found elsewhere.” 

St. James's Gazette. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY. 

Tastefully printed on antique paper, and bound in cloth, 
7s. (id. ; hand-made paper, loxburgh, ins. 0d.net; 
large paper (50 only), 21s. net. 

The roxburgh ami large-paper editions of this work are only 
.sold in sets. 

English Topography. 

Part I. 

Edited hy GEORGE LAWRENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 

” There are few subjects in which 4 The Gentleman’s ’ was 
richer than in notes ou the Topography of England, and in this 
work Mr. Homme has reaped a rich harvest out of the old 
volumes of Cave’s famous publication.”— Daily Sews. 


NEW VOLUME OF 

POPULAR COUNTY HISTORIES. 

Demy Svo, cloth, 7s. fid.; roxburgh, 10s. fid. net. 

A History of 

Nottinghamshire. 

By CORNELIUS BROWN, 

Author of “ Annals of Newark.” 

44 An extremely interesting hook, and one which presents 
in small compass the pith ot many larger volumes.” 

_ S}itahr. 

Handsome demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 
price 7s. Gd. 

History of Corea , Ancient 
and Modern. 

With Description of Manners ami Customs, Language and 
Geography. 

By Rev. JOHN ROSS, 

Seven years resident In Manchuria. 

“Contains a vast mass of valuable information derived 
from Chinese documents.' '—Spectator. 

Also, by the Same Author, price 7s. Oil., 

The Manchus, 
or Reigning Dynasty of 
China . 

Their Rise and Progress. 

“ We know ot no other work which offers so full and 
exhaustive an account of the manners and history of tho 
Chinese as tho on now before us. II cstimnster Renew. 


London: GEORGE HELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 


London : Elliot Stock, 62 ; Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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EDWARD S TAN FORD’S LIST. 

NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE." 

MORAL TEACHINGS OF SCIENCE. 

By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. Fisher). 

Crown Svo, cloth, pit edges, 3s. 

" Her peculiar knowledge of the Natural Sciences and her acknowledged skill a» a graceful expositor of their lesson., give 
her little book many attractions denied to heavier treatises on the some or kindred themes. Many readers will welcome It 
whom Huxley would repel or Sir John Lubbock overawe."--» 

BY THE SAME AUTHC)R, uniform in size, cloth gilt, gilt edges. 

THE FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. Twenty-fourth Thousand. 6s.; calf, 11 b. 
THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES: a Sequel to “The Fairyland of Science.” 6s.; 

LIFE 0 and'her CHILDREN. Thirteenth Thousand. 6 b. ; calf, 11s. 

WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE. 2 vols., 4s. 6d. each; or bound in 1 vol., calf, 14s. 
SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE. Fourth Edition. 8 b. 6d.; calf, 14s. 

“Hundreds of children have learnt their first nciencelessons from Hiss Buckley’s enchanting books.”^^ 

“ Charming descriptions of the facts and phenomena of naturc- at onc e simple and scientific.”—Specie,-. 

London : EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspi h Stuf.p.t, S.W._ 


(l ■ 


THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON.” 

In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price Gs. 

STEPHEN ELLICOTT’S DAUGHTER. 

By Mrs. J. II. NEEDELL, 

Author of “ Julian Karslake's Secret,” “ Philip Methuen,” &e. 

“Iam desirous to bear my humble testimony to the great ability and high aim of the work.” 

The Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 

“ I find it exceedingly interesting and like its high tone.”—Archdeacon Faruak. 

“ From first to last an exceptionally strong and beautiful story.”— Spectator. 

“ The best work of fiction I have read for months is ‘ Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter.' "—Truth. 

“The story is at once beautiful and poignant.”— ITettmiutlrr Brrinr. 

FREDERICK YVAIiNE & CO., London and New York. 


SPACIAL AND ATOMIC ENERGY. 

Part III.—HEAT. 

By FREDERICK MAJOR. 

Price 7*. fid. 

From a standpoint that matter (ethereal and terrestrial» varies only on account of the manner of its concretion into rijrid alcros 
by enforced cohesion. Atomic and molecular forces attributed to respiration, imparted by ethereal gas energy and Gravitation 
to effects attending “ respirative ” rise and fall imposed upon the “ earth’s surface.” 

The cause of Atomic and Molecular Action, Terrestrial Heat , Ih w-point t old, t/,r Tides, Expansion and Contraction of (Joses, the 
Ehctrir . fairs. Latent IJeat , Combustion, and Explosion explained upon the above principles without according innate elastic, attractive, 
or fluid ifualities to any matter, 

“Thi« is a learned dissertation of pome i>ao j*ag**« on the important subject, Heat. The author avoids mathematical formubc, his intention 
apparently Beinc to M-rk a full explanation of known f;wt< by cb»?e r*-;»S“tiing. To effect his purpose he calls t<* his aid man's extensile know. 
led«e of natural ph-nomi-na, taking his subject in a skilful and nicthodh-.il manner. One ot flic most interestinc chapters is that on T..ni- 
bustion,'and hero the author’s knowledge and literary power appear at their be*t. His views on the theory of combustion are readily under¬ 
stood. The atomic and molecular theories are naturally the subject of much discussion, as well as the relation of the different states of matter, 
and the cause which brings a bout change of state."— Glasgow Hernbl. ... . ... , , 

“ The work is one of a thotoiighlv scientific character, and in his treatment of a hnrd subject the writer lias been happy iwth in bis style and 
his selection of illustrate ns and description i .f experino nt 1 *. The volume on •Heat’ embraces the whole^ field of a great and most interest* 
ing subject, aud students of science—particularly of applied science—will extend to it a thorough welcome."— Scotsman. 

EYRE A SP()TTI8W00J)E, Guf.at Nkw Stukkt Sou ark, London. E.C. _ 

Just published, New Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. demy Svo, cloth, 10s. 

iji ^ 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, 

By Dr. RUDOLPH GNEIST, Professor of Law in the University of Berlin. 

Translated by rilTLTP A. ASHWORTH, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

* .* This Edition contains additional Chapters on the Parliaments of the Nineteenth Century down to the Third Reform 
Bill (1884-5), with an important Note giving the Author’s views on the Irish Question, and a New and copious Index. 

“As a history of the English Constitution for English readers Dr. Gneist’s book lias a great advantage over existing 

treatises. It is not too much to say that Dr. Cueist is indispensable to the student of English constitutional history.And 

English students have every reason to be grateful to Mr. Ashworth for introducing them to so valuable a work.”— Atlaneicnm. 

“ This book is a monument of German patience and industry..Dr. Gneist’a book ought to be on the shelves of every 

student of our constitutional history ."—Saturday flccU w. 

LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols., demy 8vo, S2s. 


London : WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, Limited, 27, Fleet Street. 


Now ready, price Pis. it»l 

A POPULAR HISTORY of MUSIC from 

-A"Y- the KAKLIKST TIMES. 15y F. Wmita, Organist, German 
Chapel Ib'.val, St. .lamen's Palace. 

“ The place it tills iu the literature of music 1ms long been meant." 

Observer. 

Tjondon: Sjmukin. Maiisiixll & Co. 
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IRK 


established iwi. 

BECK 


BANK, 


Just published, imperial folio, cloth. Chart printed on ra nil mart), price 
ilStr.: ur with Chart mounted on cloth and Imlf-bound, price 21s. 

genealogical chart 

OK TUK 

ROYAL FAMILY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

In tin* tjeottish, Anglo-Saxon, Norman, Welsh, (iuelpli, 
and Wett*n Linos ; with Collateral Blanches. 

By the Rev. ItobKKT LOGAN, Ahington, Liu.irksh re. 
Kditibiirgh : Mxcmvin A W.m.i.u*. 

Loudou: J. F. briimus, ‘J3, GUI Liu Icy. 


1 rilUEE perCEx'iv i'NTE'KEST'iiilywi'd'oii^El’OSITS,repayable 
on demand 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
‘ | monthly balances, w hen not drawn below £Pk» 

— ' 8TOGKS, SHAKES, and ANNUITIES purchased aud sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the cticoumaeincnt of Thrift the llatik receives small sums on 
dcjMiiits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE I’EK CENT, per 
annum, on each completed £l. Fkanus Ravknsckokt Manager. 
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OW TO PURCHASE A H0U8E FOR 


The Reli gions Tract Soc iety’s List. 

Just published. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d., cloth. 

THE CALIPHATE; its Rise, Decline, 

ami FaU. By Sir WILLIAM MUIR, K.C.S.I , LL D., 
D.C.L., Pli.D., Author of “The Life of Mahomet,” 
“ Mahomet and Liam,” Ac. 

“The story of Islam, stationary as it is is a study which Knelishtren 
who represent, its Lord Bcaconstield used to say, a cn-*t Mu*suln in 
power, have no right to neglect, and in this study Sir William Mu: 
must alwavs lx; regarded as one of the most competent and authori¬ 
tative guides."— 7 he. Times. 

“The volume does for the annals of the Caliphate something re- 
bemblmg what has l wen done by Green in his * Short History' for the 
annals of the English people; and all hough it cannot lw expected 
to arouse the same interest, it makes a literary pi ensure of 
the duty laid upon the nation that hold- India and controls Erypt. of 
understanding the la*ginning aud the nature of the Moslem power " 

The Scots.am 

“Ab the work of Sir William Muir this l*ook has a sjM-cial claim to 
1 m* received with respect; for he is the first English scholar that ha# 
written the history of the Caliphs from the original Arabian 
authorities."— Saturday Review. 

JuHt published. Imperial Svo, P»., handsome cloth, gilt edge*. 

UNITED STATES PICTURES: Drawn 

■with Pm and Pencil. By RICHARD LOVETT, IA . 
Author of “Norwegian Pictures,” “London Pictures,” 
Arc. With a Map and 155 Engravings. 

“The Text is pleasantly written, and the woodcuts are always 
graphic, the whole forming an excellent introduction to the varied 
characteristics of American life and scenery ."—The Clot*. 

“ A rebable guide book and illustrated touoenir in one.’* 

I'a 11 Mall Gazette. 

“It is an exceedingly interesting volume ."—Church Times. 

“Mr. Lovett is informing but never wearisome, chatty but nM 
garrulous, skilfully descriptive without ostentation or pretentiousness. 
It is a fiisciuiitiug liook in which the pictures rival the letterpress." 

The Record. 

THE BOOK of PSALMS ACCORDING 

to the ATTTHORI8KD VERSION. Metrically Arran^1 
with Introductions, various Renderings, Explanatory- 
Notes, anil Index. Crown svo, 3s. fid., cloth boards, red edges. 
“The Introduction is h learned essay on the Psalms, which the 
student will read with great interest, and the notes are elatorate are! 
scholarly."— Th» Seats,nun. 

“Wc heartily commend it t-o the notice of Bible Readers." 

The English Churchman. 

“The book will prove helpful to atudents, as w.-ll as su_'gesti\e to 
those w ho read the Psalms as a devotional exercise."— The Christian. 

“ We do riot know nuy edition of the Psalter which, for popular use, 
cau be put alongside of this."— .V. H. baity Mail. 

The RACES of the OLD TESTAMENT. 

Bp A. H. BA YOB, M.A., LL.D., Author of “Fresh 
Light from the Ancient Monuments,” “The Hittites.” 
Arc., &r. By-Paths of Bible Knowledge. No- 10. With 
Illustrations from Photographs by Mr. Flinders Petrie. 
Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth boards. 

THE LIFE and TIMES of JOSEPH 

in the LIGJTT of EGYPTIAN I/ORE. By the Bev. 
H. G. TOMKINS. By-Paths of Bible Knowledge. No. 
17. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 

THE NONSUCH PROFESSOR in HIS 

MERIDIAN SPLENDOUR ; or, The Singular Actions of 
Sanctified Christiana. By the Rev. WILLI AM SECKER, 
Minister of All Hallows Church, London Wall. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. T. L. CUYLER, D.D. Crown 
Svo, 2s. fid., cloth boards. 

ITALIAN EXPLORERS in AFRICA. 

By SOFIA BOMPIANI. With Portraits and Ulu*- 
trations. New Leisure Hour Library. No. 3. Crown 
Svo, 2s., cloth boards. 

HOW to KEEP HEALTHY. Familiar 

Talks on Hygiene. By A. T. SCHOFIELD, HI I). 
Illustrated. New Leisure Hour Library. No. 4. Cvown 
Svo, 2 m., cloth boards. 

BRIEF COUNSELS concerning BUSI- 


NESS. By an old man of business, 
cloth boards. 


Crown 6vo, 2s. fid.. 


HEROISMS in HUMBLE LIFE; or, 

Stories from the Records of the Montyon Prize of the 
French Academy. By L. <». SEQUIN, Author of “Walks 
in Algiers.” With Illustrations. Small 4to, 6 b., doth 
boards, gilt edges. 

NEW POPULAR ANNUALS, 

forming cheap, attractive, and useful volumes for presentation 

THE LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL. 856 

pages. Imperial 8vo. Profusely Illustrated. 7a., m 
handsome cloth. 

THE SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL. 828 

pages. Imperial Svo. Coloured and Wood Engravings. 
7.s., in handsome cloth. 

THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 832 pages. 

With 10 Coloured and upwards of 600 Wood Engravings. 
8 s., in handsome cloth. 

THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 832 pages. 

Profusely Illustrated. 8s., in hand-some cloth. 


TWO GUINEAS PER M<*NTII, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. , 

Tin; BlKKBECu ALMANACK, with full particulars post-free, I 
application. F RAM: is Kxyeksckoft Manager. ^ 


ILLUSTRATED TALES. Twenty-five 

IHiiHtrated Stories have just been published, ranging in 
price from fid. to Gs. each, attractively bound, and suitable 
for Presents or Prizes. 

Please Send a Post Card to the Trade 

Manager, 5fi, Paternoster Row, London, E.C., and ask for 
the Religious Tract Society’s Illustrated List of New and 
Recent Books. 

Pum isHEP BY 

TIIE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY*, 

C .PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; 

And bold by all Booksellers. 

jOOvIL 
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DEAN & SON S LIST. 


Handsomely bound, large post Svo, 6s. 

BY JEAN DE LA BRETE. 

UNCLE: a Story of Modern French 

Life. Edited by JOHN BERWICK, and illustrated by 
It. AndrA 

The French Edition of this novel has had a sale of sixteen editions 
In seventeen months, and the first review of the Kn-zlish Edition 
received hy the Publishers says:—** One of the most fascinating novels 
written for years.” * 

Large post 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

BY WILLIAM H. 8TACPOOLE, Author of - F.R.S.,” &e. 

THE THREE BOOTS. 

A STORY OF PRESENT-DAY LONDON. Illustrated. 
This clever uovel turns ui>on an extraordinary hoax and a strange 
conspiracy. 

Handsomely bound, large post 8vo, 6s. 

HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S 
CORRESPONDENCE 

"With the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, the Into Charles 
Dickens, and other*. Edited by FREDERICK CRAW¬ 
FORD. With a Memoir of Andersen and Portraits. 
Andersen's letters to his friends, which have been looked forward to 
;ir a literary treat, have n g»numo ring about them, and most of them 
appear to have been written without any thought of their being pub¬ 
lished. Their great charm lies in their simplicity. 

Handsomely bound, large post Svo, 6s. 

BY PHILIPPE TONELLI. 

RETRIBUTION : a Corsican Vendetta 

Story. Illustrated by It. Andre. 

“ Mr. Touelli’s l>ook ban the advantage of being written by one who 
has been able to impart more of vivid local colouring to Ids sketches ot 
Corsican peasant life than 19 found in other volumes."— Mo mum Cost. 

Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, large post 8vo, 
10s. fid.; or Library Edition, 2 vols., (5s. each. 

BY ARTHUR GODDARD. 

PLAYERS of the PERIOD. Being 

a Series of Anecdotal, Biographical, and Critical Mono¬ 
graphs of the loading Actors, including Henry Irving, 
Beerbohm Tree, J. L. Toole, Ac. Illustrated by Fred 
Barnard, J. Bernard Partridge, and other well-known 
Artists. 

Large post 8vo, cloth, handsomely bound, 10s. 6d. 

BY MADAME CARETTE, 

Private Reader to the Empress Eugenie. 

THE EVE of an EMPIRE'S FALL. 

BY THE 8AME AUTHOR. 

Third Edition, large post 8vo, 6s. 

MY MISTRESS the EMPRESS 

EUGENIE; or. Court Life at the Tuileriea. 

Large post Svo. handsomely bound, 7s. 6d. 

FRENCH SOLDIERS in GERMAN 

PRISONS: being Reminiscences during and after the 
Franco-German War. By Canon £. GUERS, Army 
Chaplain to the French Forces. 

The work is il Imitated with portraits of the leading actors in these 
terrible scones. The thrilling narrative helps one to realise the self- 
<leuial and heroism of those who gave up mueh of the comfort of this 
life to tend the sufferings or the siek, wounded, and helpless soldiers 
suddenly interned in fortress and hospital. 


Large post 8vo, handsomely bound, 6s. 

SOUVENIRS of the SECOND 

EMPIRE ; or, the Last Davs of the Court of Napoleon. 
By the COMTE DE MAUGNY, formerly Minister for 
Foreign A Hairs. 

This interesting volume of the reminiscences of a f'abinet Minister 
is toll of anecdotes relating to all that parsed amongst the Court and 
S •oiety, the Clubs and the Theatres, in the reign of Napoleon III.; 
also numerous portraits and particulars as to tho lives of all the 
celebrities of tho period. 

Handsomely bound in blue cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
large crown Svo, 5s. 

DEAN’S FAIRY BOOK. A Com- 

panion to the “ Doyle Fairy Book” (5s.). 

This volume, which makes a splendid I’rcsentition Ronlc for a child, 
contains mo-t of the favourite fairy tales of childhood, drawn from 
PermuIt, old Chap-Rooks, and the “Arabian Nights.” The book is 
enriched with numerous excellent Illustrations by Louis Marvy. John 
Proctor, and other able Artists. 


Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 

The DOYLE FAIRY BOOK Con- 


listing of Twenty-nine Fairy Tales. Translated from 
Various Languages by ANTHONY R. MONTaLBA. 
With 34 Illustrations by Richard Doyle, a Memoir of 
Doyle, and an Introduction by a MEMBER of the 
FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


Handsomely bound, half-cloth, gilt, gilt edges, price 10s. fid. 

BABY’S SOUVENIR. By A. 0. Kaplan. 

With 23 Coloured and other Illustrations printed in fac¬ 
simile of the original aquarelles by Frances M. Brondage. 
An entirely novel high art presentation book, excellently 
adapted for parents to purchase for a christening, or 
Christmas gift-book. Over 70 pages, printed in splendid 
style by Goupil, of Palis, on band-made paper, and is in¬ 
tended to preserve a record of the life of a child from its 
birthday to its majority. The following are some of the 
principal subjeetsNaming Baby,” “Baby’s First 
Outing,” *• Baby’s First Photograph,” “ The Lock of 
Hair,” &o., &c., and spaces are reserved for filling in these 
most interesting particulars. 


London : Dean & Son, 160a. Fleet-street, E.C., 
Office of “ Debrett’s Peerage,” &c. 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 

By Mrs. Campbell Praed. A 

The ROMANCE of a CHALET 

By the Author of “Policy and Passion,” “ Nadine,” 
*• Miss Jacobsen’s Chance,” &c. 2 vols. 

[At all Libraries, 

II. 

By Albert Kevill-Davies. 

MARRIAGE UP TO DATE. 

By tho Author of “An American Widow,” &c. 
3 vols. [.-In all Libraries. 

“ The author has made some excellent sketches of character_Tho 

sensational Kcene-san* graphically drawn, and tin* story is w« U sustained 
and kept together. Then* arc plelit vof good situations whi>*U arc made 

t hr most of, :i ml the adventures of the heroine arc well told.The 

writer cannot be blamed for seizincr every opportunity to reuder ids 
work amusing and attractive.”— I'nblie Opinion. 

“ The sketches of the vain, ignorant, and vicious American, Cyrus 
Ludlow, arc very amusing reading; the basis of the plot is interesting, 

and some of the portraitures and conversations are well written. 

1 Marriage up to Date* forms a talc of absorbing interest, which from 
beginning to end is maintained at a high level.”— Scotsm-in. 

hi. 

By Hawley Smart. 

BEATRICE and BENEDICK: 

A ROMANCE OF THE CRIMEA. 

By the Author of “ The Outsider,” “ The Thinger,” 
“ Long Odds,” “The M.uderof Rathkelly,” “ Thrice 
Past the Post,” &c. 2 vols. [At aV Libraries. 

“ Well-told and'stirring stories of thcf’rimcan campaign form the 
background of Hawley Smart's new novel, which shows no falling off iu 
I'trvo and liveliness from the usual ealibre of his liooks.”— Alh- nxrum. 

“Some rather attractive sketches of soldier life at home at the time 
of the outbreak of the Russian war. a family mystery, a suspicion of 
illicit coining, or of treason, the leave-taking and departure of the 
troops, form a supply of rather lively reading in the first volume. 
Pictures of camp life in the t’riima, and accounts of some of the fight¬ 
ing, with the added interest of tlu» sympathy of the girls the heroes 
left behind them, the inevitable love complications, jealousies, and 
general g itliering uj» of the threads of the story, to the sound ol wed¬ 
ding hells, are the elements «>f tlm remainder of the story. The author 
lias produced a tale of stirring times, which, to many people, will 
possess a deep and living interest.”—Scotsman. 

IV. 

By B. M. Croker. 

INTERFERENCE. 

By the Author of “Pretty Miss Neville,” “Proper 
Pride,” “ Two Masters,” &c. 3 vols. 

[At alt Libraries. 

“‘Interference’ is a delightful story, fresh and unflagging.Tho 

plot, which strikes us as being thoroughly original, is well worked out, 

and the Indian .cones are very naturally done.It is not. however, 

for its ingenious plot only, that Mrs. t'inker’s book is to be recom¬ 
mended, but for its excellent sketches of character especially of Irish 
upper middle-class life, ami its humorous observation ami description.” 

Stamtard. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


A DARK CHAPTER OF HISTORY. 

THE PRINCESS TARAKANOVA. 

Translated from the Russian of DANILEVSKL With 
Engraved Plates. Svo, 10s. (id. 

“ This very reninrkalilu k — fact stranger than Action. Xt is well- 
known that a mysterious • Pretender,’ iu the person of a young girl who 
called herself the Princess Tarakanova, shone from 1760 till I77rt. Tho 
story is a fit subject for a novelist's pen, especially such a terse and 
vigorous pen as H.uiilevski'rt The det ails of the fate of the unhappy 
lady were obtained fiom authentic official document*.”— Queen. 

THE BROWNING CYCLOPEDIA. By 

Dr. EDWARD BERDOE. Very thick large crown 8vo 
(about 700 pp.), 10s. fid. 

Thj 8 * the nmst important and most generally useful Browning 
wont hitherto published, is at length almost ready, and will lie issued 
in November. 

ARGENTINA and the ARGENTINES. 

By THOS. A. TURNER, for many years resident in tho 
Argentine Republic. Profusely Illustrated with Plates 
and Woodcuts in the Text. Thick 8vo, 15s. [Shortly. 

RELIGIOUS SYSTEMSof the WORLD: 

a Contribution to the Study of Comparative Religion. A 
Series of Essays by Eminent. Specialists. Second Edition, 
entirely Revised and considerably Enlarged, containing 
more than Twenty Additional Articles. 8vo, 15s. 

[Shortly. 

THOMAS DE QUIN0EY — UN00L- 

LECTED WRITINGS of. With a Preface and Annota¬ 
tions by JAMES HOGG. New and Cheaper Edition. In 
2 vols., crown 8vo, each 3s. fid. 

NAVAL WARFARE of the FUTURE. 

By THOMAS WARAKER, LL.D. 6*. 

. *«* Palls attention to the existing unsatisfactory state of affairs, con¬ 
siders the advantages possessed hy England and the dangers hy which 
she is threatened, and examines the policy and legnl aspects of changes 
in the comluct of warfare. 

THE WAGES of SIN. By Lucas Malet. 

New Edition (the Sixth) of this the most successful Novel 
of the Year. «.*». 

“Surpass in psychological insight any English novel published 
since the death of George Eliot. 

Canon MacColi., in tho Contcmpor.tra Review. 
AN IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL. 

DR. and MRS. GOLD: an Episode in 

the Rife of a Cause. By EDITH A. BARNETT, (is. 

* This charming novel lms a plot strong and powerful, and the in¬ 
terest of the exciting story is well sustained to the end.” 

A’cweaetU Chronicle. 

NEW BOOK BY MR. HENRY GEORGE. 

THE CONDITION of LABOUR. By 

HENRY GEORGE. 2a. fid. [Social Scikvcr Series. 
‘•••The most powerful presentation of the Single-Tax argument, 
from the moral side, ever put forward, embodying a restatement, 
brought down to date, of the chief points of the Author's famous 
Progress and Poverty. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 


v. 

By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 

THAT PRETTY LITTLE 
H0RSEBREAKER. 

By the Author of “ The Girl in the Brown Habit,” 
“ Killed in the Open,” “ A Homburg Beauty,” Arc. 
3 vols. [ At all libraries. 

‘Mrs. Kennard is thoroughly at home in the limiting field; she 
knows all alH»ut horses, and people who ride them—that is, who rule 

them well-In the book before us she has a good story, and she tells 

it- in a downright fashion that gives it a pleasant vividness_The 

story is told with a good deal of spirit, and the characters are drawn 
with individuality. The heroine is a plucky girl. not. destitute of 
many charming ways-‘That Pretty Little Horsebivaker’has a cer¬ 

tain dash and go in it that make it lively reading.'’— Stamford. 

“ It is an easy-running tale.The charm of the Volume lies in Mrs. 

Iveimard's admirable description of hunting — ’That Pretty Little 
Horaebreakcr’ ought to find a homo at all hunting-houses." 

Whitehall Review. 

VI. 

By Mrs. Alexander. 

A WOMAN’S HEART. 

By the Author of “ The Wooinir o’t,” “ By Woman’s 
Wit,” “Blind Fate,” “Well Won,” &c. 3 vols. 

[At all Libraries. 

VII. 

By Mrs. Robert Jocelyn. 

DRAWN BLANK. 

By the Author of “The Criton Hunt Mystery,” 
“ The M.F.H.’s Daughter,” He c. 3 vols. 

[Immediately. 

VIII. 

By Curtis Yorke. 

A ROMANCE OF 


MODERN LONDON. 


By the Author of “Hush!' 
Mystery of Belgrave Square,’ 


“ Dudley, 

&c. 3 vois. 

[Shortly, 


The 


, Each 3s. fid. 

1. MONUMENTAL BRASSES. By Rev. 

HERBERT W. MACKLIN, B.A., late Hon. Sec. 
Cain. U niv. Assoc, of Brass Collectors. Fully Illustrated. 
Second Edition. 

2. SYMBOLISM in CHRISTIAN ART- By 

Professor F. E. HULME, F.8.A., of King’s College. 
113 Illustrations. 

3- HERALDRY- By Professor Hulme. 

19i Illustrations. 


F. Y. WHITE & CO., 

31, Southampton Stueet, Strand, W.C. | 


THE DILETTANTE LIBRARY. 

Each with Portrait, 2s. 6d. 

1. DANTE and HIS IDEAL. By Herbert 

BAYNES, M.B.A.8. 

2. BROWNING’S MESSAGE to his TIME. 

By Dr. E. BERDOE. 

3. IBSEN. By tho Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, 

M.A. [ Next week. 

4. GOETHE. By Oscar Browning, MA. 

[Shortly. 

5. DANTE- By Oscar Browning, M.A. 

__ [Shortly. 

8ECOND EDITION, now ready, 4to, 21s. 

DICTIONARY of CLASSICAL ANTI- 

QUITIES, MYTHOLOGY, RELIGION, LITERATURE 
and ART. Adap ted from the Work of Professor Seyfkkrt 
by HENRY NETTLESHIP, M.A., Professor of Latin 
Literature in the University of Oxford, and J. E. 
BANDY 8, Litt.D., Public Orator in the University of 
Cambridge. 500 Illustrations, double columns. Second 
Edition, with the addition of an exhaustive SUBJECTS 
INDEX and an INDEX of the ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The Times soys: “At once more concise and more comprehensive 
than the well-known * Dictionary of Greek and Homan AutiquiticH,’ 
which has so long held the field in this country. Its scholarly execu¬ 
tion and its copious illustrations render it a formidable rival.” 

HISTORY of the BUCCANEERS of 

AMERICA. By Captain JAMES BURNEY, F.R.8. 
400 pp. and 2 Mape, 8vo, 4a. net. 

[Standard Authors Series. 

Swan Sonnbnschein & Co., Paternoster Sq., E.C. 

igitizecTDy VjrvA. TL u ’ 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


NEW WORKS. 

arorrxoxi. 

THE SECOND EDITION OF 

Mrs. FRANK GRIM WOOD’S narra¬ 
tive of her ESCAPE from the 
scene of the recent MUTINY in 
MANIPUR is now ready, in demy 
8vo, with Portraits and Illustra¬ 
tions, 15s. 


BY M. LAVI88E. 

THE YOUTH of FREDERICK 

the GREAT. From the French of ERNEST LAVIS8E. 
By STEPHEN SIMEON. Demy 8vo, 163. 

“An important work which may be studied side by side 
with Carlyle.’’— Timm. 

*‘A brilliant historical study, marked by much literary 
ability.”— Globe. 

“Mr. 8tmoon has done his work so admirably that he does 
not allow the reader to realise the foreign origin of the book. 
Consequently one feels none of the vague distaste which is so 
commonly produced by translations .”—Vanity Fair. 


A NEW VOLUME OF ROAD TRAVEL. 

ACROSS ENGLAND in a DOG- 

CART: from London to 8t. David’s and Back. Bv 
JAMES JOHN HISSEY, Author of “A Tour in R 
Phaeton,” &c. With ‘20 Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author, and Plan of the Route. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

“ The more readers Mr. Hissey finds the more people there 
will be to confess that a journey by road through England 
can be one of the most enjoyable of things. It is certainly en¬ 
joyable in Mr. Hissey’s pages, interrupted as those pages so 
frequently are by graphic woodcuts prepared from drawings 
by the author.”— Globe. 


BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 

A MAD TOUR; or, Rambles on 

Foot through the Black Forest. By CHARLOTTE E. L. 
RIDDELL, Author of “George Geith of Fen Court.” 
Large crown 8vo, 10s. Gd. 


BY THE REV. C. H. COPE. 

CHARLES WEST COPE, R.A., 

a LIFE RECORD. By his Ron. the Rev. CHARLES 
HENRY COPE, M.A. With Portrait and Facsimile 
Reproductions. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

“ The genial artist had an excellent memory for quaint 
sayings and curious types of character, and some entertaining 
stories will be found in the book.”—.S'/. Janus's Gazette. 


BY THE HON. MRS. RICHARD MONCK. 

MY CANADIAN LEAVES: an 

Account of a Visit to Canada. By FRANCES E. O. 
MONCK. Demy 8vo, 15s. 

“ A capital book, some of the stories are excellent.” 

Observer. 


New Novels at all Libraries. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ NO RELATIONS.” 

CONSCIENCE. By Hector Malot 

2 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN LONDON TOWN.” 

LOVE or MONEY. By 

KATHARINE LEE (Mm. .TENNER). 3 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MLT.E. TIE MERSAC.” 

MR. CHAINE’S SONS. By 

W. E. NORRIS. 3 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER A CHARM.” 

BEACON FIRES. By E. Werner, 

3 vols. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

PuMleheis in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW LIST. 


THE INSCRIPTIONS of COS. 

By W. R. PA TON and E. L. HICKS. With a Map 
of Cos. Royal 6vo, linen boards, price 28s. 

It seems most desirable that the inscriptions of the 
more important Greek islands should be published in 
separate form, ns the islands were from the earliest 
times, and still remain, very dis inct communities, 
most retentive of their peculiarities. The editor spent 
some time at Cos in 1888 : and as he found many un¬ 
published inscriptions, and convinced himself that, 
others had been inaceuratelv edited, he determined to 
undertake the preparation of a » orpus of all the Conn 
Inscriptions known to him. He has received through 
out the assistance of the Rev. K L. Hicks, who also 
contributes a full introduction on the History of Cos. 


A HISTORY of GERMAN 

LITERATURE from the ACCESSION of FREDERICK 
the GREAT to the DEATH of GOETHE. By W. 
SCHERER. Translated from the third German edition 
by Mrs. F. C. CONYBEARE, and edited by PROFES¬ 
SOR F, MAX MULLER. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
This History of Modern German Literature is rc- 

f rimed from Scherer's complete “ History of German 
.iterature,” published by the Clarendon Press in 1886, 
in 2 vols, 8vo, price 21s. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. Gd. 

WORDSWORTH.-The WHITE 

DOE of RYLSTONE; with the Song at the Feast of 
Brougham (hustle, and the Force of Prayer. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by WILLIAM KNIGHT, 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of St. Andrews. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 

EURIPIDES CYCLOPS. Edited, 

with Introduction and Notes, by W. E. LONG, M.A., 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, and Rector of 
Hoi well, Dorset. _ 

New Edition, crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSI- 

TION. Volume I., containing Syntax Exercises, with 
Notes, Vocabulary and Appendix. By G. G. RAMSAY, 
M.A., LL.D., late scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, 
Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow, 
Editor of “ Selections from Tibullus and Propertius,” Ac. 

COMPLETION of Mr. FURNEAUX’S “ANNALS of 
TACITUS.” 

Demy 8vo, with a Map. price 20s. 

THE ANNALS of TACITUS. 

Vol. IT. Books XT.-XYI. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by HENRY FURNEAUX. M.A., formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Chrisli College, Oxford. 

*' Wortliv of tho best traditions of the Oxford University 
Press.” -The Times. 

(Alrendy published—Vol. I., Books I.-VI., price 18s.) 


8vo. half-bound, price 14s. (originally published in 1841). 

AN ESSAY on the GOVERN- 

MENT of DEPENDENCIES. By SIR GEORGE 
CORNEWALL LEWIS, K.C.B. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by C. P. LUCAS, B.A , of Batliol College, 
Oxford, and the Colonial Office, London. 

“Its value is greatly supplemented by Mr. Lucas’# intro¬ 
duction, which forms a masterly survey of tho present 
state of the colonial question, and, in particular, of the 
tendencies which make for and against intercolonial and 
Imperial federation.”— The Times. 


“RULERS of INDIA.” The 

History of the Indian Empire in a Carefully Planned 
Succession of Political Biographies. Edited by Sir W. 
W. HUNTER, K.C.S.I. Crown 8yo Vols., price 2s. 6d. 
each. With Portraits and Maps. 

NEW VOLUME JUST READY'. 

EARL CANNING; and the 

Transfer of India from the Company to the Crown. By 
SIR HENRY S. CUNNINGHAM, K.C.I.E., M.A., 
Author of “ British India and its Rulers,” Ac. 
VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 

DALHOUSIE. By Sir W. W. HUNTER. 
AKBAR. By Colonel MALLESON, C.S.I. 
DUPLEIX. By Colonel MALLESON, C.S.I. 

WARREN HASTINGS. By Captain L. J. 

TUOTTKR. 

CORNWALLIS. By W. S. SETON-KARR. 
MAYO. By Sir W. W. HUNTER. 
HARDINGE. Bv Viscount HARDINGE. 

CLYDE and STRATHNAIRN. By Major 

General Sir O. T. BURNE, K.C.S.I. 

Further Volumes at short intervals. Prospectus on 
application. 


Just Refwlv, Uemv 8vo, half bound, price 10s. 

VILLAINAGE IN ENGLAND. 

Essays in Legal History. By PAUL VINOGRADOFF, 
Ph.D., Professor of Legal History, Imperial Moscow 
University. 

Full Clarendon Press Catalogues post free. 

London : HENRY FROWDE, 
CiiBENDON Thess "Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


MY MISSION TO ABYSSINIA 

By GERALD H. PORTAL. C.B., Her Majesty’s Consul- 
General at Zanzibar. 

With a Map and numerous Illustrations. Now Ready. 
Demy bvo, 15s. 

A Personal Narrative of the last English Mission to 
Abyssinia in the winter of 1887-88, when the author wa- 
(lcspatchod by the British Government to eudeavour to 
mediate between King Johannis and the Italians. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MRS. KEITH’S CRIME.” 

LOVE-LETTERS OF 

A WORLDLY WOMAN. 

By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 

One vol., large crown 8vo, 6s. [ Just Ready. 


DARK DAYS IN CHILE. 

By MAURICE H. HERVEY. Special Correspondent of 
The Times. 

With Fifteen full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

[Just Ready. 

An Account of the Chilian Revolution of 1801, in which 
the author describes his personal experiences as Special 
Correspondent of The Times. He was on l>oard the 
Imperial when the ironclad III inco Encalada was sank 
by torpedoes, and made three cruises with the Government 
tieet in their attacks on the insurgents, during which period 
he waa frequently under Are. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ANIMAL LIFE AND 
INTELLIGENCE.” 

ANIMAL SKETCHES. 

A Popular Book of Natural History. 

By Professor C. LLOYD MORGAN, F.G.S. 

With nearly Sixty Illustrations by W. MONK HOUSE 
ROWE. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. Gd. [Just Ready. 


A Book of Adventure for Boys. 

BARER0CK; or, The Island of Pearls 

By HENRY NASH. 

Illustrated by LANCELOT SPEED. Now Ready. Large 
crown 8vo, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 6s. 

“ A story of shipwreck and adventure which is calculated 
to make Daniel Defoe jealously uneasy in his grave.” 

Evening Ketes. 

“ For fertility of invention, wealth of imagination, and 
luxuriousness of incident, commend us to 4 BHreroek.’ 
While enchantingly interesting, it is also a splendid moral 
lesson to read how it becomes possible, underja resourceless 
condition, to carve out orio’s own fortuues. In breathless 
haste, incident succeeds incident, till, thrilled and throbbing, 
the reader regretfully turns over the last page.” 

Shejjleld Telegraph. 


FRIENDS OF THE OLDEN TIME. 

By ALICE GARDNER. 

Illustrated, square 8vo, cloth, 2s. Gd. 

“A capital little book for children, whose interest in 
history it is desired to stimulate by lively and picturesque 
narratives of the lives of heroes and the nobler aspects of 
heroic timos. Leonidas aud Pericles, Solon and Socrates, 
Camillas and Hannibal, the Gracchi and Alexander, form 
the subject of Miss Gardner’s animated reeitals, which 
possess all the charm of simplicity and clearness that should 
belong to stories told to children.”— Saturday Review. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

ANIMAL LIFE and INTELLIGENCE. 

By Professor C. LLOYD MORGAN, F.G.S. 

With 40 Illustrations and Diagrams. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

“ A learned and elaborate work. . . . Professor Lloyd 
Morgan is eminently qualified, and his book is one which 
no serious student can neglect.”— Times. 

“Perhaps one of the finest passages in tho whole treatise 
is that, in which the object and system of evolution is 
described. One of tho most interesting parts of the book to 
the general reader is that which is devoted to the faculties 
of animals. . . . All will agree in admiring the 

masterly handling, the impartiality, aud the nbseuce of 
dogmatism which characterise Professor Morgan’s work.” 
—Daily News. 


“A perfectly charming book.”— Daily Telegraph. 

A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. 

By the Very Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of 
Rochester. 

Popular Edition, revised, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


London: 

EDWARD ARNOLD, 87, Bedford Sthket, W.C. 

Putilistn to tlje EnOta Office, 


Digitized by 
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SATURDAY\ NOVEMBER 21, 1891. 

No. 1020, New Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

Tt is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
S, c., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

some historical books. 

Three Centuries of Derbyshire Annals. By 
the Rev. Dr. J. Charles Cox. In 2 vols. 
(Bemrose.) 

“ The Camden Library.” —The Antiquities 
and Curiosities of the Exchequer. By 
Hubert Hall. (Elliot Stock.) 

Oxford Lectures and other Discourses. By 
Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. (Mac¬ 
millans.) 

“ TnE Saga Library.” —Vol. I. The Story 
of Howard the Halt. The Story of the 
Banded Men. The Story of Hen Thorir. 
Vol. II. The Story of the Ere-Dwellers. 
Done into English out of the Icelandic. 
By William Morris and Eirikr Mag- 
nusson. (Bernard Quaritch.) 

It is now about fourteen years since Mr. 
Hamilton directed the public attention to 
the question of publishing the county 
records. His work was chielly based on 
the records of Quarter Sessions in Devon¬ 
shire. There had been indeed a much 
earlier account of the Quarter Sessions of 
Somerset, but the book was little known 
and not easily to be procured. The example 
set by Mr. Hamilton has been followed in 
several counties. “ The Records of the 
North Riding of Yorkshire,” says Dr. Cox, 
“ are being gradually printed for sub¬ 
scribers under the editorship of the Eov. 
J. C. Atkinson ” ; the Middlesex County 
Records are being brought out undor the 
supervision of Mr. J. Cordy Jeaffreson ; tho 
early Sessions Rolls for the West Riding 
have been edited by Mr. John Lister ; and 
a great impetus has been given to the wholo 
movoment by the foundation of the British 
Record Society. The Derbyshire collections 
begin with scattered documents from tho 
opening years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
but there is no regular series before 
1082. The continuous series of documents 
relating to Somerset begins as early as 
1647, and there are other sets of county 
records which have come down to us from 
nearly as early a date. But though the 
Derbyshire collection may be called “ im¬ 
perfect and fragmentary” to this extent, 
the work before us shows that Dr. Cox is 
justified, on the whole, in describing it as 
“the most valuable and varied collection 
possessed by any one of the English 
counties.” Dr. Cox has written so much on 
the local history of Derbysliii-e, and is so 
familiar with the records and state papers 
affecting his subject, that he has been able 
to arrange the details of a dry matter in 
such a way as to make pleasant reading for 


all who care for pictures of the simple 
provincial life and old-world customs of our 
ancestors. This is not the place to speak in 
detail of the particular incidents comprised 
in these two handsome volumes, but it 
is worth noticing that the recent discovory 
of records at Belvoir Castle has enabled the 
author to give a very complete account of 
the sufferings of the recusants in the reign 
of Elizabeth, and that under the heading 
of “Capital Punishment” a very striking 
use has been made of Shelley’s rare 
pamphlet, occasioned by his presence at an 
execution for high treason at Derby, and 
entitled “ We pity the plumage, but forget 
the dying bird.” 

The aneiont methods of county finance 
are very clearly set out in Mr. Hall’s work 
on The Antiquities and Curiosities of the 
Exchequer. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the royal treasure had to be administered 
by fixed rules from the earliest times, it 
seems clear that the Court of Exchequer, 
as we know it, was not founded till the 
reign of Henry I. From that time the 
sheriffs were regularly summoned to attend 
tho Easter and Michaelmas sessions, at 
which they had to account for the revenues 
due to the Crown from the counties, accord¬ 
ing to a rude method of comparing counters 
and tallies which has not long become obso¬ 
lete. Mr. Hall gives an interesting account 
of the great chequered table on which the 
clumsy counters were set to balance each 
other till the accounts were complete. 8ir 
John Lubbock remarks, in his entertaining 
preface to the work, that, though the pro¬ 
ceedings in the Exchequer may appear to 
us absurdly archaic, we must remember 
“that the wooden ‘ tallies ’ on which a large 
notch represented a thousand pounds and 
smaller notches other sums, while a halfpenny 
was denoted by a small round hole, were 
actually in use at the Exchequer until the year 
1824 ” ; 

and he adds that he has in his own posses¬ 
sion a “tally” representing a sum of 
£21,000, advanced to the Crown by the 
East India Company. Mr. Hall shows 
himself to be quite familiar with the ques¬ 
tions discussed in Madox’s great work 
on the History of the Exchequer. He has 
also very rightly made great use of 
tho colobrated Dialogus do Scaccario, the 
work of Richard Fitz - Nigel, Bishop of 
London, in tho reign of Henry II., a mem¬ 
ber of the family of the Bishop of Salisbury, 
who had originally organised the court. 
This treatise has been justly said to con¬ 
tribute “ an extraordinary mass of infor¬ 
mation on overy important point in the 
development of constitutional principles 
before the Great Charter.” It is a some¬ 
what remarkable circumstance, which does 
not as yet appear to have been explained, 
that this work is quoted by Lord Coke and 
Sir William Dugdale as a book on Tenures 
of the King, written but not finished by one 
Ockam in the reign of Henry II.; but, as 
Mr. Hargrave long ago said, “ What was 
Lord Coke’s reason for attributing the 
dialogue to this Ockam it is not easy to 
guess.” Mr. Hall gives a very full account 
of the great robbery of the Treasury in the 
year 1302 by a pedlar named Richard de 
Podelicote, with the connivance of certain 


monks at Westminster, who had been left 
in charge of the regalia and stores of 
bullion. It appears that the robbers were 
so careless of their booty that many strangers 
had picked up silver cups, gold ornaments, 
and jewels outside Westminster Hall and 
in the cemetery by St. Margaret’s Church. 
We are told that the fishermen of Battersea 
brought up silver plate in their nets, and 
that “ the stores of half the goldsmiths in 
London were glutted with what were dis¬ 
covered by inquisition to be the principal 
contents of the royal treasury.” The readers 
of the work will learn the meaning of many 
strange terms, of scutage and carucage, of 
blanching the sheriffs’ payments, and the 
proper methods of the survey of green-wax, 
and the trial of the pyx. Mr. Hall must 
also be credited with having brought to¬ 
gether several original theories on matters 
connected with his special subj ect, and with 
having succeeded, so far as can be done 
within the limits of a popular treatise, in 
reconstructing 

“ the ancient exchequer, its treasury and house, 
with their chests and rolls and tallies, its chess¬ 
board and game of counters, wherein the annual 
budget was figured by rude and visible symbols ; 
its working staff, and all the chief appurtenances 
of its mediaeval existence.” 

A considerable part of Sir Frederick 
Pollock’s volume represents the substance 
of lectures delivered by him as Corpus Pro¬ 
fessor of Jurisprudence at Oxford; but he 
has also taken the opportunity of preserving 
some very interesting essays on the proper 
use of law libraries, and on the library of the 
Alpine Club, of which he has been so long 
the honorary librarian, together with a dis¬ 
course on tho forms and history of the 
sword, containing much entertaining infor¬ 
mation about the art of fencing, in which 
he is well known to be an expert. We 
may mention, without discussing, the able 
essay on religious equality, which takes 
the form of a dialogue between a student 
of politics and a Nonconforming Doctor of 
Divinity, and the discourse upon Home 
Rule and Imperial Sovereignty, which was 
first published in 1888 in the volume called 
The Truth about Home Rule. One cannot 
help being glad that Sir Frederick Pollock 
has reprintod the well-known article on 
Examinations and Education, in which, after 
a largo experience as examinee and after¬ 
wards as examiner, he denounces the greater 
part of the existing competitive system as 
“ machinery worship run mad,” useful, if 
at all, as a specimen of the wrong way to 
examine. We appear to have borrowed 
our system of selection by examination from 
the Chinese empire, together with many 
other things which have become connected 
with our daily life. In the cases of gun¬ 
powder, the compass, and the printing- 
press, we have improved considerably on 
the lessons first received; but our system 
of selection for office by means of literary 
competitions appears still to retain too much 
of the barbarian influence. It is only fair, 
however, to remember that the system was 
adopted not, so far as appears, in the interest 
of the competitors, but rather as a means 
of defence for the office-givers against the 
ever-growing army of applicants. The most 
striking essay in the collection is the 
ligitized by ' 
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memorial lecture upon Sir Henry Maine 
and his work. Sir Frederick Pollock points 
out that the conditions of his own office 
were framed for the purpose of giving scope 
to the peculiar genius of Sir Henry Maine 
in the lines of inquiry which he himself 
had opened. There is something strikingly 
appropriate to the present moment in the 
passages showing that Sir Henry Maine 
was in no sense a specialist: ‘ ‘ not only was 
he a humanist before he was a jurist, but 
he never ceased to be a humanist,” and in 
this, says his successor, lay some part of the 
secret of his method. Sir Frederick Pollock 
enlarges on this point in a striking passage, 
in which he shows how great a power 
learning still continues to be in the civilised 
world: 

“We are too much tempted to forget the 
humanities. There are even some who would 
counsel us to put them behind us. We may be 
thankful for Maine’s witness that the humanities 
are a living power, and the wisdom of the 
ancients is justified of her children even among 
the strange people. In this place, at all events, 
we shall not forget the words spoken by Maine 
to our sister University—words the more re¬ 
markable for their breadth and daring in a 
speaker usually so cautious: ‘ Except the blind 
forces of Nature, nothing moves in this world 
which is not Greek in its origin.’ ” 

Of the remaining essays, perhaps the his¬ 
torical account of the English Manor con¬ 
tains the most valuable information. The 
manor is viewed “as a fortress island of 
Franco-Norman feudalism, strangely blended 
with ancient local custom.” Sir Frederick 
Pollock points out that our notions of the 
ancient English land system must bo to a 
great extent conjectural, that the charters 
collected by Kemble were mostly grants of 
lordship and not of occupying possession, 
and that the chartors were framed by clerks 
who were imbued with Romanised learning, 
“ and who were thinking much more of 
their continental models than of explaining 
actual English usage to posterity.” He 
avoids giving a final answer to an 
almost insoluble problem. He points out 
that, if wo leave out one or other of its 
normal incidents, it is easy to find a semblance 
to the English manor in many times and 
lands. We cannot as yet give an exact 
definition of the manor as it first appears in 
our country; but it is obvious that Sir 
Frederick Pollock is right when he says 
that “ the history of private jurisdiction 
seems to be the point on which research 
may now be most hopefully concentrated.” 

It is a question of some difficulty whether 
a translation of the Icelandic Sagas should 
be included in a list of historical works. 
These Sagas take the form of history, and 
very often contain valuable notices of events 
elsewhere unrecorded. They cannot, how¬ 
ever, when all is said, be set higher than 
romance founded upon very ancient 
biographies or stories of adventuro. The 
“ Saga Library,” of which two volumes have 
now appeared, is intended to contain a series 
of tales and family histories, dating for the 
most part from the thirteenth century, which 
may interest the general reading public, 
besides appealing in a more special way to 
students of the Scandinavian folk-lore, 
language, and institutions. The editors 
point out that a journey in Iceland is a 


continual illustration of the books contain¬ 
ing the domestic annals of its ancient people. 

‘ 1 While over the greater part of Europe, at 
least, all knowledge of their historical past 
has faded from the memory of the people,” 
and the last vestiges of their pre-historical 
memories are rapidly disappearing, in 
Iceland “ every homestead, one may almost 
say every field, has its well-remembered 
history.” These statements are doubtless 
true in the main; but it ought also to 
be remembered that these domestic 
histories, though now familiar to all, 
were at one time quite neglected and for¬ 
gotten, their place being taken by the 
pedantic romances of mediaeval chivalry, 
with tales of Sir Hector and the loss 
of Troy, of Arthur and Merlin and all 
the horoes of Lyonnesse. The impetus 
which caused the compilation and collec¬ 
tion of the Sagas was due to the fall of 
the Icelandic republic in the middle of the 
thirteenth century. The stories themselves 
seem to have fallen into oblivion before the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, and to 
have been only recovered several generations 
afterward, during the search for antiquities 
connected with the ancestors of the kings 
of Denmark. The first volume commences 
with the story of Howard the Halt. Like 
most of the other domestic Sagas, it is con¬ 
nected with the biographies of the first 
settlers in Icoland ; and, indeed, it is difficult 
to imagine how these stories could have 
been written if Ari the Learned had not 
composed his great chronicle of the first 
land-settlement. The editors rightly point 
out that the tale of Howard is more of a 
story and less of a chronicle, and they 
justly remark that its subject-matter—“ the 
triumph of an old and seemingly worn-out 
man over his powerful enemies ” — is 
peculiarly interesting and fresh in a time 
when the novel more and more conforms to 
its old definition as “ a smooth tale generally 
of love.” We may observe that the story 
is partly in verse, not, apparently, of a very 
high quality in its original form; and, if 
Mr. Vigfusson is to be trusted, one might 
reject these “ lays of the Mewlithers ” as a 
late and unauthorised addition to the ancient 
work. The story of the Banded Man, 
though professing to deal with the period 
of the first settlement of the island, is 
admitted to be dramatic rather than 
historical. It seems to be intended as a 
satire on' the administration of justice in 
the thirteenth century. The editors praise 
it as a model of dramatic narrative; and 
they are certainly justified in their claim 
that “ the quaint reversal of the parts 
usually played by father and son into 
those of the prodigal father and the 
money-prudent son is very taking and 
amusing.” The last story in the volume 
deals with the customs prevailing in 
Iceland during the heathen period, 
and with the change in the system of 
government introduced by Tliord the Teller 
in the year 90S. Its principal point of 
interest lies in the description of the custom 
of taking possession of unoccupied land by 
the ceremony of hallowing the land by fire. 
This story is also useful as containing in¬ 
formation about the duties of the sacerdotal 
chieftains ruling ovor each tribe that used 


a temple in common. The religious func¬ 
tions of these officials are more fully described 
in the Eyrbyggia Saga, which is familiar 
to all in the delightful version by Sir Walter 
Scott, and of which a fuller and more accu¬ 
rate edition forms the second volume of this 
series, under the title The Story of the Ere- 
Dwellers, with the Story of the Heath- 
Slayings as an appendix. The story should 
be a favourite with all who rejoice in our 
modern fashion in a tale of grim man- 
slayings, and demons, vampires, and ghost- 
hauntings. From an-historical point of view, 
it is chiefly valuable for its classical descrip¬ 
tion of the temple of Thor and the practices 
of his worshippers, which is no doubt 
derived from an authentic record preserved 
by Ari the Learned. The reader should, 
however, be warned that there is a more 
romantic account of the same matters in the 
Keelmassings Saga, which cannot boast the 
same authority. It may also be worth 
notice that the Ere-Dwellers’ story winds 
up with an interpolated episode relating to 
an imaginary voyage from Iceland to a 
great country in the West, which has some¬ 
times been accepted as a serious testimony 
to the former existence of a Greater Ireland 
across the Atlantic. Charles Ei.tox. 


Poems. By William Hartpole Lecky. 

(Longmans.) 

In one of the poems in this volume the 
author alludes to the survival of ancestral 
type : how, in the face of a dead man, “ the 
older dead look down.” In this collection 
of verse, which the philosopher has given 
us in his maturity, and where his 
intellectual enorgy lies utterly inert, the 
curious student of literature may find one 
of the most extraordinary instances o£ 
literary atavism which could be adduced. 
With the Victorian poet Mr. Lecky has 
nothing in common: he does not even 
breathe the same air. Even if these 
pieces which he has published were written 
in his teens, they are touched with that old 
age which has known no youth. The sons 
of Apollo, whose names must have had a 
clarion ring in Mr. Lecky’s ears when he 
was a young man, have influenced him no 
whit more than have Lord Tennyson or 
Robert Browning, Mr. William Morris or 
Mr. Swinburne. Even Longfellow, who, 
one could imagine, must be Mr. Lecky ’ 8 
favourite among modem, poets, does not 
educe an echo. Wordsworth, in his most 
unimpassioned moods, might, perhaps, have 
written some of the freer and less con¬ 
ventional pieces. Coleridge, Keats, Shelley, 
Byron, and even Scott.—Mr. Lecky, 
apparently, knows them not, nor the speech 
they speak, nor the dreams they' dream. 
For the “ forbears ” of these poems are 
of an earlier' period still; they are to be 
found in the “Keepsakes” and “ Friend- 
ship’sOflerings” of our great-grandmothers. 
Some of them hark back to a yet earlier 
parentage, and one is often puzzled by such 
remote Georgian reverberations as : 

“Now the ice is smooth and strong, 

Hasten, hasten, ladies gay, 

Join the undulating throng, 

’Tis the skaters’ holiday ; 

Youth, with Pleasure in her train, 

Lightly skims the glittering plain.” 
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There are, it is true, one or two echoes of a 
later date. A famous passage in Burns is 
no doubt responsible for 

“ Life seems but a painted thiug, 

An insect with a gaudy wing, 

A full-blown rose, a lover’s dream, 

The light that sparkles on the stream.” 

And “ The Dreamer,” beginning 

“ A young man wandered alone by the shore, 
And he said as he gazed on the sea—” 

is cloarly a reminiscence of Heine’s “ Jung- 
ling-Mann,” who also brooded on the 
mystery of ocean (which Mr. Lecky calls 
“ the watery gleam ”) but showed his good 
sense by mocking his own folly. 

“ And the thoughts that passed through [this] 
young man’s brain 

Were turned into waves of song”— 

but apparently not for long, for Mr. Lecky 
adds that— 

”... he lies on the lonely shore. 

With folded arms and a dreamless brain, 

For ever and evermore.” 

On the whole, this young man and his 
thoughts hardly warrant the affectionate 
heed of the chronicler. Once or twice, again, 
Mr. Lecky has seemingly been inspired by 
the later Scottish ballads. The wild lilt of 
“0 wlia be ye wad cross Loch Gyle” 
becomes 

“ The sun was fading in the west, 

A flush was on the ocean’s breast, 

And, feebly bright’ning, Diau’s crest 
Ascended in the sky. 

“ A maiden stood upon the shore, 

She marked the storm grow more and more, 
And to the angry billow's roar 
Kesponded with a sigh.” 

This is unsatisfactory enough, and even 
more disastrous is the would-be weird close 
of “Forebodings” ; but what is to be said 
of the central quatrains ? 

“ ‘ Speak, speak, tumultuous wave,’ she cried, 

‘ Say where is he whose joy and pride 
Was on thy foaming crest to ride, 

When tempests raged above i ’ 

“ ‘ Slowly the weary hours move on, 

Thrice garish day has come and gone, 

Thrice have the stars grown pale and wan. 

In waiting for my love.’ ” 

There is surely no evasion of the answer 
that this is below the level even of the verse 
that adorns young ladies’ albums ? It is a 
strange thing that so able a prose writer as 
Mr. Lecky should, when unfortunately 
laid low through an attack of versi¬ 
fying fever, contentedly abuse common 
sense, and even good grammar. In 
his profoundly interesting and valuable 
philosophical and historical works, he writes 
with vigour, lucidity, and a native direct¬ 
ness which is often of singular charm; with 
serene judgment and logical foresight, he 
marshalls his words and phrases with all 
the wise economy and tactical skill of a 
veteran. But what is one to think of such 
writing as that just quoted? The first 
quatrain would not require a perfecting 
touch from a parodist. 

It would be an ungrateful task to go 
through this volume, poem by poem, and 
indicate every unfortunate lapse from true 
literary sentiment. Mr. Lecky’s short¬ 
comings as a poet are almost as noticeable 
in his best as in his worst productions. Even 
in a piece of a dozen lines, he betrays that 
lack of poetic instinct which is absolutely 
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fatal. “ Soasiilo ” is certainly one of the 
best poems in the book : — 

“ How pleasing to the beauty-loving eye 
That long, low line where land and ocean meet; 
The one as still and silent as the tomb, 

Tiie other with a gentle rise and fall, 

And with a heavy breathing sound—it seems 
Like bleep embracing her sad sister Heath, 

Or like a terrified and panting mother 
Stroking the temples of her swooning rhi/d, 

And sighing as she sees her toil in rain. 

In such a scene fond memories weave their spell, 
And hopes grow high, and fancy seeks and linds 
The far horizon of her noblest dreams, 

Till] like the sea our thoughts stretch on to 
heaven.” 

“ Fond memories weaving their spell ” is 
not the only commonplace utterance here, 
though the most disastrous; but what is 
more notable is the porpetration of a 
simile hopelessly variant from its correlative. 
The italicised lines have a certain beauty ; 
but if the sea be like jSleop (and therefore 
profoundly quiescent), embracing her sad 
sister Death—and Mr. Lecky does not im¬ 
prove upon Shelley—how can it at the same 
time be described as “ a terrified and pant¬ 
ing mother ” V 

From beginning to end of the volume 
there is a procession of unfortunate meta¬ 
phors, unhappy similes, unalluring images 
of all kinds. The potter has taken up the 
delicate chisel of the sculptor in ivory, and 
the result is neither gracious form nor 
useful earthenware. That a writer should 
be unable to express himself artistically 
in a method and manner alien to 
his mental constitution is readily under¬ 
standable, but it remains a puzzle how Mr. 
Lecky has allowed to pass in verse what he 
would never write in prose. What “ fearful 
wild-fowl ” of a metaphor is this ? 

“He hung on beauty like a star 
That hangs upon the sky.” 

In an historical essay would Mr. Lecky care 
to utter such a flat truism, and so confusedly 
expressed, as 

“ All that is best must die before 
Our steps have touched the silent shore 
Where the last wave is still.” 

These two extracts are from the first 
poem in the book, whence also come “ How 
autumn paints the fading trees;” “The 
moanings of the fitful breeze ” ; “And every 
new succeeding day, Seemed sparkling as it 
came”; “Ambition swept her sounding 
lyre ”; and those time-honoured twins, 
“the joys of childhood” and “manhood’s 
toils.” 

It would be easy to ridicule this book ; 
but to do so would be to blind oneself to 
the author’s evident sincerity, and to the 
many tokens of a fine intelligence, a delicate 
spirit, a deep and broad human sympathy. 
Mr. Lecky’s mistake has been in making 
public that which should have been reserved 
for a private circle. When he appears as a 
poet he must be judged accordingly, and 
without respect to his high achievement in 
other departments of letters. It would be 
insincere for the present writer to say that 
he finds anywhere in Mr. Lecky’s verse that 
particular magic which is the outcome of 
the transforming imagination—in a word, 
that essential breath of poetic life without 
which all is vanity. But, on the other hand, 
it would bp not less unjust to deny that Mr. 


Lecky has the poetic faculty in any degree. 
He is simply touching a few keys on au 
instrument with whose mysteries ho is un¬ 
familiar, A man may bo an orator, and 
have a voice potent to sway gods and men, 
and yet the momont he attempts to sing 
may lose all sense of rhythmic balance, all 
control over his mental processes even. 
Mr. Lecky, assured of his mastery in his 
own metier , has made a like attempt, and 
has failed. At his best, however, when he 
has thrown his “Friendship’s Offering” 
singing robes aside, and shut his ears to the 
promptings of a too didactic muse, he can be 
listened to with a certain pleasure. Our 
ears are not always keen for the highest 
music, nor our minds eager to fathom 
perilous seas of thought; and ear and brain 
have often to be satisfied with far less 
agreeable entertainment than “ He Found 
His Work ” or “ Passion and Memory,” 
“The National Portrait Gallery ” or “On 
an Old Hong ” : 

“ Little match of ancient song, 

What has made thee live so long: 

Flying on thy wings of rhyme 
Lightly down the depths of time, 

Telling nothing strange or rare, 

(Scarce a thought or image there, 

Nothing but the old, old tale 
Of a hapless lover’s wail; 

Offspring of an idle hour, 

Whence has come thy lasting power t 
By what turn of rhythm or phrase, 

By what subtle careless grace, 

Can thy music charm our ears 
After full three hundred years ? 

“ Little song, since thou wert born, 

In the Be formation morn, 

How much great has passed away, 

Shattered or by slow decay, 

Stately piles in ruins crumbled, 

Lordly houses lost and humbled, 

Thrones and realms in darkness hurled, 
Noble flags for ever furled, 

Wisest schemes by statesmen spun, 

Time has seen them one by one 
Like the leaves of Autumn fall— 

A little song outlives them all.” 

William Sharc. 


Livingstone and the Exploration of Central 
Africa. By H. H. Johnston. (Philip & 
Son.) 

In the Preface we are warned that this is 
not a biography in the ordinary sense, which 
would be somewhat superfluous after the 
works of Dr. Blaikie and Mr. Hughes. As 
one of Messrs. Philips’ series of “The 
World’s Great Explorers,” it deals primarily 
with Livingstone’s life-work ; and its chief 
merit is that it fully carries out the purpose 
of that most useful series which, in the 
language of the editors, aims at doing 
“ample justice to geographical results, 
while the personality of the explorer is 
never lost sight of.” It has another great 
merit, one in this instance by no means of 
easy attainment, that of perfect impartiality 
and an absolutely unbiassed treatment of 
his subject. As the author somewhat 
quaintly puts it— 

“ He has caught eagerly at every legitimate 
opportunity for blaming, criticising, and even 
sneering at Dr. Livingstone’s character and 
actions, in the dread lest his writing should 
become a mere monotonous eulogy; and if 
these opportunites are so few that the general 
estimate of this book is tlialj of nearly unmiti- 
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gated praise, the conclusion to be drawn is that 
Livingstone was a really great and good man, 
and that it is impossible to belittle him by 
recounting the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth.” 

Thus it is frankly admitted that Living¬ 
stone acted “ with some harshness and 
unfairness” in dismissing Thornton and 
Baines on trivial grounds during the Nyassa 
expedition of 1859. The occasion is even 
improved to do justice to the memory of 
Thomas Baines, pioneer, artist, and soldier, 
a man who played many parts in his time, 
who was the first to secure concessions from 
King Lobengula to work the Matabili gold 
mines, and who thus prepared the way for 
the recent extension of orderly government 
under the British administration from the 
Orange to the Zambesi. 

On the other hand, Livingstone himself is 
amply vindicated from the charge of dere¬ 
liction of duty brought against him by the 
“severely good people,” because at the 
turning point in his career he ceased to be 
officially the agent of a missionary society, 
and became instead the greatest of modern 
explorers, while remaining a missionary in 
spirit to the end of his days. “ My views 
of what is missionary duty,” he wrote at 
the time to one of these poople, “ are not so 
contracted as those whoso ideal is a dumpy 
sort of a man with a Bible under his arm.” 
Strange that these same unco righteous 
censors, who objected to Livingstone’s action 
in opening up heathendom to Christian in¬ 
fluences, see no harm in thousands of 
parsons turning pedagogues and expending 
their apostolic zeal in the interpretation of 
Pagan text books. 

In following Livingstone’s footsteps 
during his long wanderings over half a 
continent, nobody could desire a safer guide 
than Consul Johnston, himself an African 
explorer of high repute, an intelligent 
observer of the physical conditions of that 
region, a diligent student of its compli¬ 
cated ethnological relations, and personally 
familiar with most of the ground first 
revealed to the world by this indomit¬ 
able traveller. The excellent plan is adopted 
of first giving a general survey of the land 
itself, its physical features, climate, natural 
history, and inhabitants, and then accom¬ 
panying the explorer in his various itiner¬ 
aries up and down the several regions so 
described. We seem thus to follow leisurely 
in the track of the pioneer, who cuts his 
way through the tangle of tropical wood¬ 
lands, makes smooth the rough places, 
bridges over the swift stream, and sets up 
finger-posts at the cross-roads. And all 
this is done with the broad grasp of a 
master of his subject, as witness the graphic 
description of Bechuanaland, starting point 
of the Livingstonian Odyssey : 

“ The general aspect of Betshuanaland to a 
superficial observer would be that of a desert, 
a blank, hopeless wilderness of rocks and sand, 
and grey, lifeless scrub. As a matter of fact, it 
consists, generally speaking, of a sunbaked 
tableland, from which rise flat-topped hill- 
ranges, with steep, crumbling sides, like cake 
roughly cut with a knife. These latter are 
really the remains of a still higher plateau that 
has been eaten away, carved and crumbled by 
water, wind, sun, and frost, till there are but 
the harder, less friable portions remaining in 


these low ranges of table mountains, or in the 
isolated stools or hillocks which the Dutch call 
Kopjes. Dry watercourses, broad enough to be 
the beds of first-class rivers, wind and wiggle- 
waggle betwoen the fragments of the broken 
tableland, which they, when they were strong 
streams of water in the distant past, cut up 
and parcelled out into isolated blocks.” 

Equally excellent is the long section 
devoted to the Zambesi basin, altogether an 
admirable synthesis of the information that 
has been rapidly accumulated on that vast 
region during the last few decades. Here, 
however, there appears to be some little 
confusion regarding the tribal or national 
names, which are a source of so much be¬ 
wilderment throughout Austral Africa, either 
because of their numerous variants or of 
their recurrence in districts separated by 
hundreds of miles and scores of intervening 
groups. Thus we have the variants Ba-Toka 
and Ba-Tonga, north of the middle Zambesi, 
reappearing under one or other of these 
forms south of that river in Manicaland, and 
beyond the Limpopo between Delagoa Bay 
and Zululand. So with the Barotse, for¬ 
merly dominant in Central Zambesia, for 
a time eclipsed by the Makololo intruders 
from Basutoland, and now again the ruling 
people in that region. Mr. Johnston writes 
(p. 146) that “ for some reason or other the 
Makololo called the Baloi the ‘ Barotse,’ 
which name has stuck to them ever since.” 
And again: “ The valley of the Upper 
Zambesi ninety years ago was in possession 
of the Barotse people, who formerly called 
themselves Balui or Baloi.” These state¬ 
ments are quite misleading. The Balui 
and Barotse are different peoples, the 
former being the true aborigines, akin to 
the Ba-Lunda of the Congo basin, while 
the latter, like the Makololo themselves, are 
intruders from the far South. In fact, these 
Barotse (Ba-Harutse, Ba-Hurutse) are a 
northern section of the formerly powerful 
Barotse nation, who are already spoken of 
by Lichtenstein (1804-5), under the name of 
Muchurahzi, and who are acknowledged by 
all the other Bechuana nations as the elder 
branch of the wide-spread Bechuana family. 
Their original home was about the head¬ 
waters of the Limpopo; but their power 
was broken by incessant wars, first with 
Umzilikatsi’s Zulu hordes, then with the 
Boer Voor-Trekkers ; the result being that 
they were mostly driven beyond the west 
frontier of the present Transvaal, and dis¬ 
persed in various directions. One section 
took refuge in the middle Zambesi Valley, 
where they founded the Barotse empire, 
overthrown by the Makololo, in recent times 
restored, and, since 1890, a British pro¬ 
tectorate. It was during the Makololo in¬ 
terregnum that Livingstone twice traversed 
this region, first on his way from Bechuana¬ 
land to the West Coast, and then across the 
continent from the Atlantic to the Indian 
Ocean. On his way east he was accompanied 
by a few of these Makololo, who became 
the founders of the present so-called 
Makololo chieftaincies in the Shire basin. 
It is noteworthy, as showing how tribes and 
tongues may, even in a comparatively short 
period, become almost hopelessly confused, 
that, although the Makololo perished nearly 
to a man in the “Barotse [Revolution,” 


their language survived. It had already 
been imposed on their Balui and Barotse 
subjects; hence the curious phenomenon 
that Se-Suto is at present the chief medium 
of intercourse throughout Central Zambesia, 
where there are no longer any Basutos. 

Another source of perplexity is the un¬ 
certain orthography of these names, and it 
is to be regretted that Mr. Johnston’s 
essays at spelling reform will scarcely tend 
to improve matters in this respect. It is 
generally admitted that the phonetics of 
most African, and certainly of all Bantu, 
idioms are best represented by a combina¬ 
tion of the English consonantal and the 
Italian vowel systems. Hence ch, for in¬ 
stance, is usually employed for the fricative, 
as in “ chin,” so common in these languages. 
But Mr. Johnston now substitutes the un- 
English and somewhat uncouth tsh, even in 
long-established words, writing unneces¬ 
sarily and against all precedent, “ Tshad,” 
“ Betshuana,” “ Setshele,” &c., for the 
simple “Chad,” “Bechuana,” “ Sechele,” 
&c. 

But these are small blemishes in a work 
which maintains throughout a high standard 
of excellence, and which is written in the 
bright vivacious style characteristic of 
all Mr. Johnston’s works. Vivid, truthful 
descriptions of natural features are of 
frequent occurrence. Such is the account 
of the shallow, saline, and lacastrine de¬ 
pressions of the Kalahari wilderness, some 
of which 

“ are evaporated to great salt-pans, which are 
a whitish-grey in colour, seen close at hand, 
but a delicious pale sparkling azure when 
viewed from a height or from a distance, and 
when the sun is shining on them. In the mid¬ 
day heats the cruel mirage plays about the 
saline concave bed of the evaporated lake, and 
brings back the ghost of the vanished water, 
making it ripple and sparkle in the hazy sun¬ 
shine, and break, seemingly, into wavelets on 
the marge, while stately, non-existent trees 
and bosky islands of equal unsubstantiality dot 
the shimmering expanse, and repeat themselves 
in reflections down the streaky mirror of the 
unreal water.” 

There are numerous illustrations of very 
unequal merit, including a good portrait 
of Livingstone, and a striking head of a 
Manyuema cannibal, both by the author— 
one after a photograph, the other an 
original drawing. The work is fittingly 
dedicated to Mr. E. G. Bavenstein, prince of 
African cartographers, who has enriched this 
volume with a series of useful maps on a 
small scale, but remarkably clear and, of 
course, well up to date. A. H. Keane. 

George Fife Anya*: Father and Founder of 

South Australia. By Edwin Hodder. 

(Hodder and Stoughton.) 

Mr. Hodder has undertaken the biography 
of a merchant and philanthropist of un¬ 
doubted energy, capacity, and determination, 
whose name nevertheless is probably un¬ 
known to many of our readers. This 
objection is anticipated by the author in his 
preface; he forsees that it is not improbable 
some may ask the question, “ Who was 
George Fife Angas ? ” This question he 
answers as follows :— 

“ He was one of the fathers and founders of 
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South Australia; he originated the South I 
Australian Company, the Bank of South 
Australia, the National Provincial Bank of 
England, and the Union Bank of Australia; 
he fought the battle of the slaves in Honduras 
and the Mosquito Coast, and obtained an Act 
of Parliament for their emancipation; he cir¬ 
cumvented a reigning monarch and stayed a 
despotic religious persecution; his foresight and 
shrewdness won for Great Britain the possession 
of New Zealand as a colony; he realised a large 
fortune, lost it in pure philanthropy, and after 
years of poverty and distress, regained it four¬ 
fold through the reckless land purchases of an 
adventurer; he established the first Sunday 
School Union in the North of England, was 
one of the founders of the British and Foreign 
Sailors’ Society and other well-known institu¬ 
tions, and was, fifty years ago, one of the 
leading ‘philanthropists ’ of this country.” 

Mr. Angas, who was born in May, 1789, 
when, as Mr. Hodder oddly tells us, 
“ Wellington was just out of bis teens,” 
was the son of a coach-builder at Newcastle, 
descended from a border family of the name 
of Angus. Why Angus was changed to 
Angas is unknown. A suggestion, and 
more than a suggestion, is made that this 
family of Angus was related to the earls of 
Angus, who adopted the side of the Refor¬ 
mation in 'Scotland. Not a shadow of proof 
of this is given beyond the statement that 
one Alexander Angus, an ancestor of the 
subject of this biography, came to New¬ 
castle about the year 1584, when Archibald, 
ninth Earl of Angus, was living in that 
town. The inventor of the suggestion was 
probably unaware that the surname of the 
Earl of Angus was Douglas. Young Angas 
was, by his own desire, apprenticed to his 
father’s business, and in due course became 
a partner. The firm consisted of the father 
and his four sons, of whom George Fife 
was the youngest. Besides coach- building 
the firm had an extensive trade with British 
Honduras; and all he learned of the suffer¬ 
ings of the natives of that settlement, who 
had been reduced to slavery by the white 
population, deeply interested young Angas 
in their welfare, both spiritual and temporal. 
With the assistance, first of Wilberforce 
and Zachary Macaulay, and then of Sir 
Matthew Ridley and Colonel Arthur, he 
succeeded in getting an Act of Parliament 
passed “ for the liberation of the aboriginal 
slaves who were kept in unlawful bondage 
in British Honduras.” This was certainly 
a considerable exploit for a young and com¬ 
paratively unknown man, and illustrates 
his perseverance and force of character as 
fully as any of his later and, in some ways, 
more important achievements. 

It is by his share in the foundation of the 
colony of South Australia that the name of 
George Angas is best known. This share 
was a very large and important one, but 
not sufficient to warrant the title given to 
him by Mr. Hodder of “ Father and Founder 
of South Australia.” Mr. Angas was one 
of the ten commissioners appointed under 
an Act of Parliament passed in the year 
1834 for founding that colony; and when 
experience proved that the scheme as origi¬ 
nally planned was impracticable, he was 
instrumental in setting on foot the South 
Australian Company, which was to come to 
the assistance of the commissioners, and 
which he compared to a scaffolding which 


is needful to the erection of a building, 
but is taken down when the building is 
completed. The objects of the founders 
of South Australia were principally the 
absolute exclusion of convicts, the dis¬ 
posal of the land in small quantities, 
the introduction of industrious families, and 
the absence of a state-aided form of religion. 
In this last particular we see Mr. Angas at 
once. The Company was supplemented by 
the Bank of South Australia, which origi¬ 
nated with Mr. Angas. It was very shortly 
after the establishment of the bank that an 
event happened which throws a strong light 
on his peculiar character. He had taken 
a leading part in settling in the new colony 
a body of Lutherans who dissented from 
the form of religion established by the then 
king of Prussia. Those persons were, no 
doubt, likely men to form useful colonists ; 
but it was their religious differences with 
the government of Prussia which attracted 
Mr. Angas. He liberally advanced money 
to help them in their passage from Germany 
to South Australia; but these men, who 
were ready for the sake of their own form 
of Christianity to leave their homes were 
not so ready to pay their just debts. In 
the words of Mr. Hodder: “ They omitted 
to make corresponding efforts to discharge 
their pecuniary obligations to Mr. Angas.” 
He, therefore, sent out a confidential clerk 
to look after his money relations with the 
German emigrants. This agent cannot have 
had very definite instructions; for, instead 
of looking after the defaulting Lutherans, 
he plunged into vast speculation in land 
under his employer’s name, and contrived 
to render him liable for a present sum of 
£28,000, and much larger sums in the future. 
These transactions require much more ex¬ 
planation than Mr. Hodder is able to give 
of them; but this much is clear, that Mr. 
Angas had been entirely taken in by what 
is called the “Christian character” of his 
clerk, and that if he had given him a 
properly limited anthority to act for him 
these speculations could not have been 
carried out. Mr. Angas was reduced to the 
brink of ruin, but treated his misfortune as 
a dispensation of Providence, and not as 
the result of his own mismanagement. The 
extracts from his diary given by the author 
show this plainly. In the end Mr. Angas 
was no loser; he became proprietor of 
24,000 acres of most valuable land, though 
it is difficult to reconcile this possession with 
the fundamental rules of the colony, one of 
which was the disposal of the land in small 
quantities. Some years later, in 1850, Mr. 
Angas left England, and settled on his 
Australian property. 

His life in Australia, though he was 
sixty-one when he landed there, was as 
active as it had been at home, and as 
eminently useful. He was for a long period 
a member of the Legislative Council, and a 
decided Conservative. 

“ He could not keep pace—or, rather, he did not 
wish to keep pace—with the advanced Liberal¬ 
ism which was, in his opinion, developing too 
rapidly; and he felt it to be his duty to 
put a drag on the wheels of state. In one of 
his early speeches, when an amendment of the 
new constitution was being discussed, he said; 
‘ He had always admired the wisdom of the 


Town Clerk at Ephesus, who had recommended 
a very excited assembly to do nothing rashly, 
and the same advice he would earnestly give to 
that House.’ ” 

In ono thing, however, he adhered to his 
oarly prejudices, and that was his deter¬ 
mined opposition to any state aid to religion. 
He was successful in opposing it in South 
Australia. The result was not satisfactory; 
he had, at a later period, to lament that 
religion was at a low ebb in the colony. It 
did not even occur to him that the absonce 
of the religious teaching the state migh 
have given might be, in a measure at least, 
the cause of the sad state of things he be¬ 
wailed ; but he attributed it to the tendency 
of the climate! That Mr. Angas’s religion 
was sincere and inlluenced every act of 
his life is apparent on every page of 
his biography; but it was a religion of the 
most narrow and Puritan type, and we 
cannot agree in Mr. Hodder’s admiration of 
it. To our mind Mr. Angas’s claim, and 
just claim, teqthe respect of posterity rests 
on his courage, his uprightness, his dogged 
perseverance, and his indefatigable iudustry. 
He was not always right, and the laudations 
of his biographer require some discounting; 
but he was one of those men who contribute 
to build up the greatness and glory of their 
country. 

Mr. Harcus, in his excellent work 
on South Australia, published in 1870, 
which was reviewed at the time in the 
Academy, gives so good a picture of Mr. 
Angas in relation to the colony which he 
helped to found, that it may not be out of 
place to quote it here. He writes : 

“The first Commissioners found considerable 
difficulty in starting their scheme, and at one 
time there was a danger of the thing falling 
through and becoming a grand failure. To 
prevent this, Mr. George Fife Angas, one of 
the Commissioners, was largely instrumental 
in starting the South Australian Company, for 
the purchase of land and the settlement of 
a population on the land. Mr. Angas is 
one of the best and most useful colonists the 
province has ever had. He devoted time 
and labour to the colony when it needed 
the best assistance of its best friends. More 
than this, ho risked to a large extent his 
considerable private means to give the province 
a start on a safe footing. This venerable 
gentleman still lives among us, and he has 
the satisfaction of seeing the prosperity of 
the community which he did so much 
to aid at first. In that prosperity, as was 
fitting, Mr. Angas greatly shared; and now, 
full of years, honours, and usefulness, ho is 
spending the close of his days in the quietude of 
his beautiful Lindsay Houso—one of the loveliest 
spots in the whole colony. Whenever the 
history of South Australia is written, the name 
of Georgo Fife Angas must occupy a prominent 
position in its records.” 

Mr. Angas died peacefully on May 15, 
1879, at the age of ninety (his father had 
lived to be eighty-nine). He was not 
covetous of worldly honours ; he had been 
offered and declined first a knighthood and 
then a baronetcy, for the important service 
he performed in 1841 in urging the govern¬ 
ment to take possession of New Zealand 
before the French. It is more than prob¬ 
able that without his energy the French 
would have won the race. Air. Hodder is 
very far from being a model biographer; 
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but he has produced a book which may be 
recommended, and which will certainly have 
a large circulation in South Australia. 

W. Wickham. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Blanche , Lady Falaise. By J. H. Short- 
house. (Macmillans.) 

Cross Currents. By Mary Angela Dickens. 
In 3 vol8. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Love or Money. By Katherine Lee (Mrs. 
Henry Jenner). In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Dr. and Mrs. Gold: an Episode in the Life 
of a Cause. By Edith A. Barnett. (Son- 
nenschein.) 

A Reverend Gentleman. By J. Maclaren 
Cobban. (Methuen.) 

With my Friends: Tales told in Partnership. 
By Brander Matthews. (Longmans.) 

Tales fif Two Countries. From the Nor¬ 
wegian of Alexander L. Kielland. Trans¬ 
lated by William Archer. (Osgood, 
Mcllvaine & Co.) 

Only a Shadow. By D. Christie Murray 
and Henry Herman. (Griffith, Farran 
& Co.) 

There is a charm in the books of Mr. 
Shorthouse which is always rare, and in 
present-day literature almost unique—the 
charm of glamour. Some of the old ballad- 
writers had it, De la Motte Fouque had 
it, Rossetti had it; but now, outside of Mr. 
Shorthouse’s romances, we are conscious of 
its presence only in a very few poems by 
Miss Christina Rossetti and Mrs. Hamilton 
King. Some writers seem to have thought 
to achieve it by a mere introduction of the 
super- or preter-natural; but this is always 
a failure, for nothing in literature is more 
deficient in genuine glamour than the 
ordinary story of ghostly apparitions or 
magical wonders. On occasion Mr. Short- 
house has utilised the supernatural element 
in the ordinary way, but with a difference : 
It is seldom essential to his purpose, and in 
Blanche, Lady Falaise he dispenses with 
it altogether. The effect of glamour is here 
achieved by the presentation of a human 
being whose life is lived in two worlds, 
a world of natural realities and a world 
of spiritual realities, and by a reversal 
of the proportions ordinarily borne by 
each life to the whole sum of existence. 
Lady Falaise’s fixed idea of her spiritual 
responsibility for the moral ruin of Paul 
Damerle acts upon her as the knowledge of 
things behind the veil of death acted upon 
Lazarus in Browning’s “Epistle of Kar- 
shish ” : the simple human life that was 
her’s lies around her in ruins, and yet she 
cannot escape from it, for the stones once 
built into the fair edifice become stumbling 
blocks, presenting their sharp edges to her 
bleeding feet. The conception of a great 
and ultimately triumphant vicarious atone¬ 
ment, worked out in a terrible solitude by 
the innocent for the guilty, is in itself 
singularly noble and impressive; and yet 
it is impossible to regard Mr. Shorthouse’s 
treatment of it as successful, because the 


special situation is not one which could enter 
into any normally healthy life. It is not 
merely that Lady Falaise suffers in her 
knowledge of Damerle’s sin—such suffering, 
howsoever intense, might be realisable 
and credible: she suffers because she 
feels his guilt to be her own, and 
this feeling comes not of intense 
quickening of spiritual life, but rather of 
its perversion. She is a study in psychical 
pathology ; her case, to put it bluntly, is one 
of mania, not of divinely illuminated per¬ 
ception ; and therefore all the delicate 
beauty of Mr. Shorthouse’s literary hand¬ 
ling fails to produce its intended effect. 
The pages which precede this unsatisfactory 
presentation of a spiritual problem are 
perfect in their quiet grace and loveliness, 
and in the latter part of the book there are 
some of those passages of description in 
which Mr. Shorthouse brings before us not 
only the body but the very spirit of the 
scene described. 

Miss Mary Angela Dickens has written a 
novel which does no discredit even to the 
distinguished name she bears. To say that 
Cross Currents is an exceptionally able 
maiden ' effort would be to damn it 
with faint or, at any rate, misleading 
praise; for in first novels, howsoover 
vigorous, graceful, or arresting they may be, 
there are almost nlways some lialf-dozen 
touches of crudity or indications of in¬ 
experience which testify to the workmanship 
of a ’prentice hand. There may be such 
things m Miss Dickens’ story; but, at any 
rate, one reader who is not unused to follow¬ 
ing the trail of the amateur has failed to 
find them, and entertains a strong belief 
that they are not to be found. The general 
theme of the book—the conflict between the 
opposed claims of art and love—is not 
unfamiliar; but in Cross Currents it has all 
the freshness that can bo given by an 
unhackneyed narrative structure, and by 
a group of portraits that have the life- 
likeness only produced by the combined 
action of keen observation and creative 
power. Selma Malet, with her inborn 
histrionic instincts and her prospects of early 
and brilliant triumph, listens to the voice of 
love, by which all other voices are for the 
moment silenced. They might have been 
silenced for ever had Selma been left to her¬ 
self. But John Tyrrell, whose protegee she has 
been in the days of her old ambition, crosses 
her path again; his iron will and persuasive 
tongue regain their domination ; and a week 
before the day fixed for her marriage she 
deserts her betrothed with a despairing 
message of love, and returns to the life 
which she had thought belonged to a dead 
past. It cannot, however, be the old life 
over again; and there is real subtlety of 
insight in the story of poor Selma’s gradual 
discovery that the new self which has 
become hers is not a thing which can be 
banished by putting it out of doors and 
turning the key. In the scientific, not the 
cant, sense of the word, Cross Currents is a 
novel of strong psychological interest, but 
there is no wearisome analysis of emotion. 
On the contrary, its substance might be 
described as a simple series of bright society 
sketches, drawn with fine skill and wide 
knowledge; and the stages of Selma’s 
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awakening are indicated by little touches 
which singly are little more th.an hints, 
but which in the aggregate tell the story 
with satisfying adequacy. TyrreH, too, is a 
genuine success; and indeed the equality 
of excellence in Cross Currents is as un¬ 
common as it is delightful. 

In Love or Money Mrs. Henry Jenner has 
mainly devoted herself to painting with 
relentless vigour of delineation the portrait 
of a singularly fascinating girl who is 
absolutely devoid of a moral sense, and 
whose whims of selfishness or malice are 
restrained by nothing but an animal instinct 
of self-preservation. Whether Phil Ferrara 
is possible is a question which must, we 
hope, be answered in the negative; but in 
Mrs. Jenner’s pages she is a creature who 
feels her life in every limb, and as we read 
we are compelled to believe in her, though 
there is something that’is elfish rather than 
human in her seductive devilries. A good 
deal pleasanter and not one whit less clever 
than the figure of the lovely and wicked 
Phil is the opening sketch of the Ferrars 
family, of which she is the black sheep. 
Poor Mr. Ferrara, the vicar of a wild 
Cornish parish, with a broken-spirited wife, 
eleven young children, and a stipend rather 
under the wages of a capable mechanic, is 
a genuinely pathetic creation; and the ways 
and works of the juveniles, all named after 
saint9 of the primitive Church, leave no doubt 
whatever that Mrs. Jenner knows children 
well, and that among her many endowments 
a quick sense of humour holds a prominent 
place. Love or Money is beyond question 
a well-written and able novel. 

Mrs. Barnett’s story, Dr. and Mrs. Gold, 
gives ono the impression of having been 
written with some kind of didactic purpose: 
at loast, it seems impossible that it should 
have been written for entertainment pure 
and simple ; but the nature of that purpose 
passes the wit of man to discover. That a 
young feminine revolutionist of good char¬ 
acter, who is very much in earnest, makes 
an unfortunate mistake when she becomes 
the mistress of a masculine revolutionist of 
bad character, who is not at all in earnest, 
is the most important inference to be drawn 
from Mrs. Barnett’s narrative ; and though 
it may, perhaps, take rank as a “ moral,” 
it lias too much of the quality of obvious¬ 
ness to provide a raison d'etre for a story of 
noarly 300 pages. If, however, the char- 
actors in a work of fiction do not point a 
moral, they should at least adorn a tale; 
and in order to fulfil this requirement 
they should be beings of flesh and blood, 
which Clara David and Dr. Gold assuredly 
are not. Their individualities, their aims, 
and their motives are never made realisable 
to us; and, as a natural consequence, the 
drama in which they play their parts is 
simply a series of movements, the sequence 
of which seems altogether fortuitous. 

A Reverend Gentleman is the very unedi¬ 
fying and not specially amusing story of 
the doings and misdoings—particularly the 
latter—of a clerical person who begins his 
recorded career as a Bohemian of the 
vulgarest sort, and ends it as a systematic 
swindler and forger. In his Bohemian days 
he wins a bet, made with a man young 
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enough to be his son, by delivering to his 
Welsh congregation a chapter from Tristram 
Shandy instead of a sermon ; and -when this 
young man runs away with his daughter 
and induces her to live with him for a week 
prior to the formality of mnrriage, the 
middle-aged scamp regards the affair with 
a philosophical indifference which is posi¬ 
tively nauseating. The virtuous pair have 
not long been legally united when the 
husband seduces, or is seduced by, a 
second young lady, for whom he deserts 
his wife, the latter being consoled by 
an annual allowance. The wife dies, but 
the reverend father continues to draw the 
allowance, giving receipts to which, of 
course, a forgery of his deceased daughter’s 
signature is attached. Finally Nemesis 
overtakes him : and when Nemesis has done 
with him, Mr. Cobban relieves us from his 
objectionable presence. The book is not 
deficient in a certain common kind of clever¬ 
ness ; but it was not worth writing, and is 
certainly not worth reading. 

Without any depreciation of the very 
bright and clever stories told by Mr. Brander 
Matthews and his literary partners, it may 
be said that With my Friends contains 
nothing more interesting than the introduc¬ 
tory paper on “The Art and Mystery of 
Collaboration.” Perhaps it would have 
been more interesting stiff had Mr. Matthews 
revealed those secrets of the workshop 
about which the reading public is specially 
curious; but so far as narrative fiction is 
concerned he is commendably discreet, 
though he tells us something of his experi¬ 
ences of collaboration in dramatic work. 
The half-dozen tales which follow are, for 
the most part, slight enough, but their very 
slightness emphasises the charm of their 
admirable workmanship. The new version 
of the old story of “The Threo Wishes,” 
told in partnership with Mr. Anstey, is 
specially entertaining; and “ One Story is 
good till another is told ” is full of bright, 
fresh humour. 

Mr. William Archer’s comparison of 
Alexander Kielland to Ibsen seems to be 
justified by three or four of the stories he 
has translated in Tales of Two Countries, 
which sound the now familiar notes of 
Ibsenite cynicism and pessimism. The in¬ 
tellectual power is unmistakable, and there 
is in the literary manner a reserved irony 
which is very effective as a means towards 
the desired ends of impression ; but the 
pertinacious turning-up of the seamy side 
of life deprives the stories of all charm 
other than that given by a sort of relentless 
cleverness. Notwithstanding this, however, 
there are two or three short sketches, rather 
than tales, which in their sombre beauty 
prove that Mr. Archer does not miss the 
mark in speaking of Kielland as a poet. 

Despite the highly respectable names 
upon its title-page, Only a Shadow is a 
mere pot-boiler, and—as the Americans say 
—poor at that. The story is improbable 
without the kind of interest sometimes 
secured by improbability, and there is 
nothing in the telling of it to make it 
attractive, 

J4ME3 Ashcroft Noble, 


RECENT THEOLOGY. 

Gospel Criticism and Historical Christianity : 
a Study of the Gospels and of the History of 
the Gospel Canon during the Second Century, 
with a Consideration of the Results of Modern 
Criticism, by Orello Cone, D.D. (Putnam’s 
Sons.) This is a very able and excellent 
summary, written in a thoroughly independent 
spirit, of the results of the criticism of the 
Gospels, and maybe recommended as a success¬ 
ful attempt to present those results in a form 
that will be popularly intelligible. Dr. Cone 
begins with a chapter on the text, of a 
sufficiently elementary character, and then 
proceeds to trace, at considerable length, the 
growth of the New Testament canon. The 
main body of the work, however, is occupied 
with the Gospel problem proper: viz., the 
relation of the Synoptics to one another, and to 
the Fourth Gospel. Here Dr. Cone will be 
found favouring the opinion, now so widely 
received, which assigns the priority to Mark, 
and regards Mark’s narrative, not necessarily 
in its present form—for some passages betray 
their secondary character—but, if not, in some 
simpler form, as one of the chief sources of the 
canonical first and third Gospels, the other 
being the Logia collection of the apostle 
Matthew. Of Luke’s direct use of the canonical 
Matthew, he finds but few evidences. Dr. Cone 
discusses at some length the authenticity of the 
Gospel according to John, and sums up very 
ably and even eloquently on the negative side. 
Besides the differences with the Synoptics, a 
strong point is made of the author’s affinity 
with the Pauline theology, which he even 
surpasses in his universalism. It is not denied, 
however, that the tradition which connects the 
Gospel with John the Apostle has a certain 
validity; and the conclusion arrived at is that 
the writer’s “relation to John is somewhat 
analogous to that of the first Evangelist to 
Matthew, though he doubtless handled his 
materials with much greater freedom than the 
latter.” That Dr. Cone does not write as an 
apologist, or as in any sense maintaining the 
inerrancy or even thorough historical credibility 
of the records, is still further apparent from a 
chapter on the eschatology of the Gospels, in 
which he discards as quite unworthy of Christ 
the discourse prophetic of the end of the world 
and the coming judgment. It was Paul, he 
maintains, who first invested the Messiah with 
judicial functions, and the discourse concerning 
the last things was evidently the product of the 
stress that came upon the Church at the siege 
of Jerusalem. Nevertheless, Dr. Cone evidently 
wishes to be regarded as writing in a construc¬ 
tive spirit. Criticism, which he aptly points 
out the Evangelists themselves exercised, must 
have its full rights. But after criticism has 
spoken its last word, there will still remain, in 
the ancient records of Christianity, much that 
is of imperishable value. Dr. Cone’s work, 
while popular in style, is at the same time 
scholarly in character. The author seems to bo 
well read in the literature of his subject; but he 
certainly ought not to have been ignorant of 
the recent “ find” of Tatian’s Diatessaron, nor 
to have written as if the nature of that work 
were still conjectural. 

Antichrist: a Short Examination of the 
Spirit of the Age. By F. W. Bain. (Parker.) 
It is difficult for a critic to do justice to a book 
which he finds irritating from cover to cover. 
Mr. Bain starts from the position that the 
French Revolution was “ not necessary.” The 
“ movement so ticketted . . . included a Reform 
and a Revolution”; the Reform according to 
Mr. Bain was necessary and national, the 
Revolution was essentially sectional. Mr, 
Bain then proceeds to attack the “ visionary 
theorists” who pursue “ideal standards of 
comfort,” and to insist that the Revolution, in 


so far as the theorists had anything to do with 
it, was unmixed evil. We are re min ded 
of a recent demand for “ Lambs not 
Coleridges,” though Mr. Bain makes it with 
much less reason or restraint than the author 
of Obiter Dicta. The irritating thing about Mr. 
Bain is that he does not seem to perceive that 
ho is continually answering himself. “ A 
whole people never did, and never will, 
aim at positive abstract ideals.” That is 
either a libel on a “ whole people,” or 
a justification of the visionary theorists. 

Is Mr. Bain so blind as not to perceive that his 
whole chapter might be summed up as a dis¬ 
suasive against seeking first the Kingdom of 
God. What he says has its value when applied 
to ordinary men and ordinary duties ; but as 
criticism of Christ, and the code of courageous 
endeavour Christ sanctions, it is futile. Mr. 
Bain's “ visionary theorist” hopes to bring the 
“whole people” up to his own level; and 
abhors the disdain for the crowd which lurks 
behind Mr. Bain’s dislike of those who stir 
crowds up. Mr. Bain very much astonishes 
us by winding up his attack upon “ Rational¬ 
istic Liberal Republicanism ” with a panegyric 
on Lord Beaconsfield, who was “ the Incarnate 
Protest ” against all that is evil in modem 
civilisation. Next to Scott’s, “ Disraeli’s novels 
are the finest in the English language.” We 
are not disposed to deride Mr. Bain’s enthu¬ 
siasm, because wo are agreeably surprised that 
he can be enthusiastic. His tone is so 
invariably bitter and disdainful that to find 
him bending the knee at any shrine is a relief. 
We fear that his book will generally only 
irritate those whom it attacks ; but if “ Ration¬ 
alistic Liberals ” can possess their souls in 
patience while they read, they will find much 
witty and acute criticism in Mr. Bain’s splenetic 
essay. His main idea that abstract theory is 
useless and mischievous in politics is clearly a 
paradox; but if we understand him to mean 
that political progress and growth can be 
secured only by jtatient study of men and 
nations as they aro, we can find ourselves 
almost at one with him. 

The Church of Scotland Past and Present'. 
its History; its relation to Law and the State; 
its Doctrine, Ritual, Discipline, and Patrimony. 
Edited by R. H. Story. Vol. III., The Church 
from the Revolution to the Present Time, by 
T. B. W. Niven; Vol. IV., The Church in its 
Relation to the Law aud the State, by A. Mae- 
George; and the Doctrine of the Church of 
Scotland, by A. Milroy. (William Mackenzie.) 
This is a continuation of the work of which the 
first two volumes have been already noticed. 
The volumes before us, as dealing with modem 
and recent times, exhibit more clearly that this 
is Scottish Church history, not merely from a 
Presbyterian, but from an Established Church 
view point. Without expressing any opinion of 
the manner in which the Disruption epoch is 
dealt with, we can commend Vol. iii. as giving 
an entertaining and lucid account of such obscure 
subjects as the “Marrow” controversy, the 
rise of the “ Associate Presbytery,” the 
“Burghers” and “Antiburghers,” and the 
other off-shoots from the Established Church. 
Dr. Milroy’s contribution to Vol. iv. is full 
of interest, and gives a vivid account of the 
“revolution in Scottish theology” effected 
within the last thirty years. The editor does 
not seem to have thought it necessary in all 
instances to harmonise the views of the several 
contributors. Thus in Vol. iv. Mr. MacGeorge 
tells us that the bishop in the Celtic Church 
“ being subject to the abbot, his episcopate was 
only a personal dignity ” (p. 4), while Dr. Mil¬ 
roy declares that it was “ the exclusive privilege 
of the bishops to ordain presbyters and deacons ” 
(p. 140). 

Die Klar/rlieder des Jeremias. Erkliirt von 
Dr. Max Lehr. (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
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Kuprecht.) A dissertation on a subject which 
has not been handled lately. The philology of 
the commentary presents little that is novel, 
hut much that will repay study. The disserta¬ 
tion is no mere compilation, but represents 
independent work. No part of the little book 
of ktniith is post-Exilio. The central portion 
(chaps, ii.-iv.) was written first, chaps, i. and v. 
having been added to make the work suitable 
for use in the congregation. This is probable 
from differences of external force, from the 
want of a clear logical arrangement, from the 
poverty of contents, and from the differences of 
the speakers. 

Kurzgefasstes e-regetisches Handbuch zum A. T: 
Hiob. Von A. Dilhnann. (Leipzig: Hirzel.) 
The second revised edition of Dillmann’s Job 
will be heartily welcomed by Hebrew students. 
It is sedulously brought up to date ; and if the 
learned and judicious commentator prefers 
his own familiar and well-tested solutions to 
those of younger and more “ advanced ” critics, 
few will regard this as a fault. Prof. George 
Hoffmann’s exegetieal novelties find the notice 
which is due, less to their intrinsic probability 
in general, than to the eminence of the author 
as a Semitic scholar. 

The Children's Pulpit. By Rev. J. II. Howatt. 
(Nisbet.) In addressing children from the 
pulpit, terse directions and plain narratives 
reverently told make more impression than 
emotional, not to say sentimental, discourses. 
Mr. Howatt’s fifty short sermons make too 
many calls upon the feelings to be quite healthy 
addresses to the young; while they are also 
unusually colloquial. Tom the Sailor, and 
Miss Scroggs, Katie and her dish-cover, do not 
commend themselves to ordinary minds as 
topics suited to the pulpit at any time. 

Mr. Henry Frowde and Messrs. C. J. Clay 
& Sons—on behalf of the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, who are the joint owners of 
the copyright—have issued three new editions 
of the Revised Version of the Bible, all printed 
on India paper and bound in morocco. The 
sizes are royal octavo, octavo, and l(iino; and 
the corresponding types are pica, minion, and 
ruby. The largest of the three has as many as 
2688 pages, but yet forms a comparatively light 
volume ; the other two, though they have an 
appendix of maps and index, are each compressed 
into less than 1000 pages. The printing, even 
of the smallest, is perfectly clear; but we 
cannot add that the paper is absolutely opaque. 

The volume of The Church Monthly for 1891 
(Church Monthly office), is as varied and excel¬ 
lent as ever. The number for January, 1892 
—which is published in advance—continues the 
promise with which this periodical began its 
course. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We understand that Mrs. Sutherland Orr is 
preparing a reply to certain criticisms of her 
Life and Litters of Hubert Drowning, which will 
appear shortly in one of the leading monthlies. 

Lord Rosebery’s Life of Pitt will be pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., in their 
series of “ Twelve English Statesmen,” at the 
beginning of next week. 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus will publish 
shortly an English translation of Major II. von 
Wissman’s Second Journey through Equatorial 
A frica, from the Congo to the Zambesi, made 
in the years 1886 and 1887. The volume will 
have nearly' one hundred illustrations, and a 
map by Mr. F. S. Weller. 

Notes and Impressions of a five years’ sojourn 
in the Argentine Republic, by Mr. Thomas 
A. Turner, will shortly be issued by Messrs. 
Swan Sonnenschein &, Co, The book ■Hill be 
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illustrated with portraits of those who took a 
part in the late revolution, and with views of 
many places of interest. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin is about to publish a 
memoir of Behramji M. Malabari, the Indian 
author and philanthropist, known for his 
earnest labours against infant marriage and the 
wrongs of the Hindu widow, his best known 
work being Gujarat ami the Gujaratis. The 
volume will have an introduction from the pen 
of Miss Florence Nightingale; the biographer 
is the Hon. Dayaram Gidumal, acting District- 
Judge at Shikarpur. 

Messrs. Cassell & Company will shortly 
publish a new work by Mr. H. O. Arnold Forster, 
entitled This World of Ours, being an intro¬ 
duction to the study of geography, with 
nnmerous illustrations specially prepared for 
the book. Mr. Arnold Forster’s Citizen Header 
has already reached a sale of 175,000 and his 
Laws of Everyday Life has passed through 
several editions. 

Mr. John Hey wood will publish early in 
the new year a Manual of Continuation 
Schools and Technical Instruction, by Mr. 
C. H. Wyatt, clerk to the Manchester School 
Board. 

One of the next volumes of the “ Adventure 
Series ” will be The Life and Adventures of 
James It. Berkwourth, Mountaineer, Scout, 
Pioneer, and Chief of the Crow Indians, edited 
by Mr. Charles G. Leland. 

Dr. Avelino, whose analysis of the writings 
of Charles Darwin is well known, has just com¬ 
pleted a similar analysis of the first volume of 
Karl Marx' Capital (“ Capitalist Production”). 
It will be published in Messrs. Swan Sonnen¬ 
schein & Co.’s “ Social Science Series.” 

Messrs. Simmon, Marshall & Co. will 
publish in a few days Bygone Northamptonshire, 
edited by Mr. William Andrews, of Hull. It 
will include chapters on the history, folk-lore, 
and memorable men and women of the county, 
by local authors, together with numerous 
illustrations. 

A volume of Highland tales and legends, by 
Mrs. A. Mackenzie, many of which originally 
appeared in the Celtic Magazine and the Scottish 
Highlander, will be published early in January 
next. 

Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co., of Boston, will 
issue shortly a beginner’s book in Old English 
by Mr. George Hempl, professor of English in 
the University of Michigan. It will consist of 
elementary grammar and easy texts, suitable as 
introductory to advanced grammar and reading. 

The first edition of Mr. J. M. Barrie’s novel, 
The Little, Minister, has already been exhausted ; 
a second edition is now in preparation, which 
will be ready next week. 

A new edition is announced of Seyffert’s Dic¬ 
tionary of Classical Antiquities, edited by Prof. 
Nettleship and Dr. Sandys, which was pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
last April. It will contain some further refer¬ 
ences to Aristotle’s “ Constitution of Athens,” 
and a complete index of both subjects and 
illustrations. 

A second and revised edition of Mr. James 
M. Sutherland’s Story of William Wordsworth 
is announced for early publication by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 

Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. announce 
that Barker’s Farts and Figures for 1892, revised 
and brought down to date, will be published 
immediately. Special features of the forthcom¬ 
ing issue will be the addition of a Census sup¬ 
plement, and also an Elections supplement, 
giving the results of the general elections in 
1885 and 1886, and of all the bye-elections. | 


The forthcoming volume of Hazel!' s Anzee!, 
to be published in the first week of December, 
will contain an exhaustive article on “ Stitt 
Pensions.” Special attention has also be« 
given to the new developments of educati a. 
such as technical training and. continuan t, 
schools; and the number of biographies, alwiys 1 
a prominent feature of this publication, has betu 
largely augmented. 

Mu. W. M. Rossetti, as chairman of a com¬ 
mittee of the Shelley Society formed to com¬ 
memorate the centenary of the poet’s birth, las 
issued an appeal for subscriptions of one guinea 
towards a guarantee fund of £100, to be devote: 
to giving, in a worthy manner, a private per- , 
formance of “ The Cenci” in May of next year. ] 
Mr. Rossetti’s address is 3, St. Edmunds- | 
terrace, Primrose-hill, N.W. 

The Browning Society’s monthly meeting 
will be hold at University College, Gower- 
street, on Thursday next, November 2t>, 
when a dramatic reading of ‘ ‘ The Return oi 
the Druses” will be given, under the direction 
of Miss Esther Defries and Mr. Prank Murray. 

On Thursday and Friday of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in selling s 
most interesting collection of autograph letters, 
brought together from various quarters. They 
comprise Blackstone’s assignment of his f Vm- 
mentaries for £1097, besides (apparently) £3290 
for an edition of 514 copies; an elaborate de¬ 
fence of Clarissa Harlowe by Richardson ; two 
long letters of Warren Hastings, giving an ac¬ 
count of public affairs, and also of his private 
circumstances, during the obscure period of hi* 
first sojourn in India; four of Keats’s letters to 
Fanny Brawne; two of Byron’s to Hodgson; 
several relating to Charlotte Bronte ; and im¬ 
portant letters of Cowper, Coleridge, Lamb, 
Carlyle, Dickens, and Mrs. Browning. At the j 
end are a number that had been addressed by 
literary people to the late W. F. Dallas and the I 
late W. R. S. Ralston, j 

With reference to the note, in the Academy 
of last week, upon the Supplement to Allibone \ 
which Messrs. Lippincott have just issued, Mr. 
Ernest Radford writes to us: I 

“May I suggest that Messrs. Lippincott are per- I 
haps going rather too fast than too slow ; for without : 
consulting me they have placed me in that Supple- / 
ment as having been bom in 1853, and as having I 
graduated from Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

In fact, I was bom in 1857, and was of Trinirv I 
Hall.” 


FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The first fruits of Sir Edwin Arnold’s poetic 
musings in the Land of the Rising Sun will 
appear in the December number of the Contem¬ 
porary Review, under the title “The ‘No’ 
Dance.” The poem, which is of some length, 
embodies in a form at once lyrical and dramatic 
a charming Japanese legend. 

The next number of The Bookman will con- • 
tain a series of letters on the question whether j 
literary men should be recognised by the State, ' 
by Lord Selbome, Prof. Max Muller, Prof. 
Tyndall, Mr. Hardy, Mr. Lecky, and other 
well-known writers; also, Reminiscences of 
John Morley; and an article on Thomas Hardy 
by Prof. Mmto. A plate will be presented con¬ 
taining portraits of two American authoresses— 
Miss Mary E. Wilkins, and Miss Sara Jeanette 
Duncan. 

Prof. Sayce has written for the December t 
number of the Newbery House Magazine an 
article entitled “ The King of Salem,” dealing 
in a popular manner with some of the results j 
of the Tel el-Amama discoveries. Among the 
other contents will be “ The Future of Religious ' 
Education in Elementary Schools,” by Dean I 
Gregory'; “ China and its Future,” by the Rev. ' 
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R. Brooks Egan; and a review of Christmas 
books, by Mrs. L. B. Walford. 

St. Nicholas for December will contain a 
sketch by Bill Nye, entitled “The Escape of 
the Whole Menagerie.” 

The next issue of Sunday Words will appear 
in an enlarged form. Among other attractive 
features will be two serials—“Giovanni and 
the Other,” by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
and “ The Head of the Firm,” by Mrs. J. II. 
Kiddell. 

Yet another sixpenny monthly is announced 
—the Albemarle He view, to be edited jointly by 
Messrs. W. H. Wilkins and Mr. Hubert 
Crackanthorpe, and to be published by Messrs. 
Sonnenschein. Its leading feature is stilted to 
bo “the promotion of individual independence 
of thought,” contributors being free to express 
their views on all kinds of subjects, irrespective 
of sect, clique, or party. It will consist of 
signed articles and short stories, by foreign as 
well as English writers. There will also be 
occasional illustrations. Mr. Whistler has 
promised one of his “ Songs on Stone ” for the 
first number, which will appear on December 10. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Loud Walsingham, the newly-elected High 
Steward at Cambridge has offered to give 
annually for three years a gold medal for the 
best monograph or essay giving evidence of 
original research in any subject coming under the 
cognisance of the special board for biology and 
geology. It is proposed that the competition 
be confined to Bachelors of Arts of not more 
than two years’ standing from inauguration. 

The death is announced at Clevedon, on 
November 10, of Henry Nottidge Moseley, 
Linacre professor of human and comparative 
anatomy {it Oxford. He was only forty-six 
years of age. None of the younger generation 
of science students at Oxford had a more 
brilliant career, which included an experience of 
four years on board the Challenger, during her 
famous voyage round the world. Of this ho 
wrote a popular narrative, as well as several 
scientific memoirs. The highest hopes were 
entertained when he was elected, in 1881, to 
succeed Prof. Rolleston, his former teacher at 
Oxford; but shortly afterwards his health 
entirely broke down. For some time Dr. 
Hickson, of Cambridge, lectured for him; but 
two years ago his friend, Prof. Ray Lankester, 
was appointed to be his permanent deputy. 

The late Prof. Thorold Rogers’s last work 
will be published shortly by Sir. T. Fisher 
Unwin, under the title of The. Industrial and 
Commercial History of England. It consists of 
lectures delivered at Oxford, which were heard 
by only a few. The work is edited, with an 
introduction, by the professor’s son, Mr. Arthur 
G. L. Rogers. 

The University of Cambridge proposes to 
confer the honorary degree of Doctor in Law 
upon Mr. F. W. Maitland, who has been 
Downing professor of law since 1888, and who 
is known to the public by the treatises on early 
English law and manorial customs which he 
has edited for the Selden Society. 

The Hon. and Rev. A. T. Lyttelton, Master 
of Selwyn’s, has chosen as the subject of his 
Hulsean Lectures at Cambridge “ The Place 
of Mirucles in Christianity.” 

Mr. W. M. Rossetti has been invited by 
the curators of the Taylorian Institution to 
deliver a public lecture at Oxford upon 
“Leopardi,” on Tuesday next, November 24. 

Dr. Wright, deputy professor of compara¬ 
tive philology at Oxford, will deliver a public 
lecture on Saturday next, November 28, upon 


“ The Operation of the Laws of Sound- 
Change.” 

TnE Chorngusat Oxford (Dr. C. H. H. Parry) 
will deliver two public lectures in the Sliel- 
donian Theatre, on November 20 and December 
3, upon “Music for Viols of the Seventeenth 
Century,” and “ Lulli and the Beginnings of 
the French Opera. 

Prof. W. P. Kf.r, of University College> 
London, was to deliver a lecture to-day 
(Saturday), at Oxford, on behalf of the Asso¬ 
ciation for the Education of Women, upon 
‘ ‘ Epic Poetry and Romance in Early English 
Literature.” 

The music which Dr. C. H. Lloyd has 
written for the performance of “The Frogs” 
of Aristophanes at Oxford next term is already 
in course of rehearsal. 

A memorial, signed by 2089 persons resident 
in New Zealand and interested in education, 
has been presented to the Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge, praying that the University may 
provide for the admission of properly qualified 
women to degrees. The memorial is grounded 
upon a recent case of hardship, in which a lady 
engaged in teaching in New Zealand, who 
holds a certificate of having passed the Moral 
Sciences’ Tripos, finds herself disqualified for 
the highest posts in the education department 
through not possessing an actual degree. 

The University of Cambridge has made 
grants of certain books printed at the Univer¬ 
sity Press to the following free public libraries : 
Bethnal Green, Blackburn, Camberwell, Clerken- 
well, Hammersmith, St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
Stoke Newington, and Wolverhampton. 

"We take this means of calling the 
attention of the authorities of New College, 
Oxford, to the fact that on Monday next, 
November 23, Messrs. Sotheby will oiler for 
sale a fine copy of the editin prinreps of 
Diogenes Laertius (Basel, 1333), which has 
written on its title-page the following inscrip¬ 
tion : “ Liber Collegii bte Marie "Winton in 
Oxon.” Surely they will try to recover it for 
the college library. 


also with gifts of his costly publications, and 
this at a time when he was far from wealthy. 
On whatever subject I applied to him for aid 
he always answered me fully and promptly. 
Whether it were for the identification of a plant, 
or the etymology of a word, or the explanation 
of some grammatical puzzle, his reply was 
always speedy, and to the point; and this even 
when forced to complain of increasing difficulty 
in writing. 

What the Prince did in Basque represents but 
a small part of his studies. He had more than a 
smattering of natural history, which he learned 
from his elder brother. Ho alludes to this in 
his Names of European Reptiles in the Living Neo- 
Latin Languages, printed in 1884. He had so 
little of the bigot in him, where anything con¬ 
nected with philology was concerned, that he did 
much and most useful work for the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. As a phonetician he had 
rare personal gifts (aural and vocal). It was 
amusing to hear of the contests in phonetio 
skill between him and his friend, M. Antoine 
d’Abbadie, of the Institute—tho latter challeng¬ 
ing him to reproduce somo rare African 
“ click,” and the Prineo distinguishing oetween 
minute changes, or remarking on similarities, 
which the other had scarcely observe!. They 
were well-matched; but M. d’Abbadio acknow¬ 
ledged that the Prince had the finer ear. 

Prince L.-L. Bonaparte took the utmost 
advantage of his position under the Second 
Empire to make a progress through the whole of 
the Basque-speaking provinces, examining and 
conversing with peasants on the spot in all the 
different dialects, with the assistance of the 
best native scholars, with whom he continued 
intercourse till the end. Of his chief helpers, 
Salaberryand Captain Duvoisin are dead; Canon 
Inchauspe still lives in retirement. Younger 
scholars have taken up the work which he was 
the first to place on a thoroughly scientific 
footing. So well indeed has that work been 
done, that probably the interest of the Basque 
question will in future be rather ethnological 
and anthropological than linguistic. 

W. W. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

A FLIGHT FROM HEAVEN. 

(Suggested by Mrs. Graham Teem sou's beautiful 
sonnet "Hereafter.") 

Once, from the parapet of gems and glow, 

An Angel said, “ U God, the heart grows cold, 
On these eternal battlements of gold, 

Where all is pure, but cold as virgin snow. 

Here sobs are never heard: no salt tears flow ; 
Here there are none to help—nor sick nor old; 
No wrong to tight, no justice to uphold : 

Grant me tliy leave to live man’s life below.” 

“ And then annihilation ? ” God replied. 

“ Yes,” said the Angel, “ even that dread price ; 
For earthly tears are worth eternal night.” 

“ Then go,” said God.—The Angel opened wide 
His dazzling wings, gazed back on Heaven 
thrice, 

And plunged for ever from the walls of Light. 

Eugene Lee Hamilton. 


IN MEMORIAM. 

PRINCE LOUIS LUCIEN BONAPARTE. 

It was away from home that I heard of the 
lamented death of Prince L.-L. Bonaparte; but 
I hope that the Academy will yet give me 
space to record my grateful sense of his 
unvarying help and kindness to an unknown 
student, when first grappling with the diffi¬ 
culties of the Basque question. I know also 
that he generously assisted others, not only with 
information which he alone could procure, but 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

This is a very good numlier of The Antiguary, 
but the editor has aimed at too much. The 
large number of articles has compelled him to 
cut several of them down to unreasonably 
narrow dimensions. Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope has communicated a very useful account 
of the Silchester excavations which have been 
carried on at the cost of Mr. Freshfield, 
treasurer of the Society of Antiquaries, and the 
late Mr. Walter Foster. The foundations of 
many shops and dwelling-houses have been 
come upon. Among the animal remains 
discovered was the skeleton of a small fish, 
which had been carefully buried in an earthen 
jar, and covered with a flint-stone. Mr. Hope 
thinks that it had been its owner’s pet, and we 
are inclined to agree with him ; but another 
view is not untenable—it may have been buried 
for purposes of magic, as the hearts of hares 
and other small animals are known to have been 
in recent times. Mr. George Bailey has written 
an interesting account, accompanied by an 
illustration, of a wall-painting which was dis¬ 
covered in the Lichfield chapter-house upwards 
of thirty years ago. It is much defaced, but 
when perfect it must have been a very pleasing 
work of art. It represents tho Assumption. 
The Blessed Virgin is vested in a royal robe, 
ornamented with gems. An orb of angels 
surrounds the ascendiug figure; below are 
green hills, on which are kneeling figures in¬ 
tended to represent the canons of the church. 
It appears to have been made out with a near 
approach to certainty that this interesting pio- 
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ture was executed for Thomas Hey wood, the 
dean in 1482. The Rev. G. Hennessy contri¬ 
butes some interesting notes from the ecclesias¬ 
tical registers of the diocese of London. The 
account of the Folk-lore Congress is not signed; 
it is the best we have seen. 
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CORRESPONDENCE . 

“ CONTENT,” “CONTEXTS.” 

Oxford :*Nov. 14, 1891. 

Allow me to express my hearty thanks to the 
many readers of the Academy who have so 
kindly complied with my request for informa¬ 
tion as to their accentuation of content and con¬ 
tents in various senses. Additional thanks are 
due to those who have not only answered for 
themselves, but have collected answers on a 
large scale from others, especially to the ltev. 
J. T. Fowler of Durham, who has sent me sixty 
answers from clergymen, professors, and 
students, and to Mr. Alexander Beazeley, 
F.R.I.B.A., who has sent mo an abstract of 
fifty-six answers collected by himself; also to 
several professors and schoolmasters who have 
tested whole classes of students and upper forms 
in public schools. Special thanks are also due 
to tho unknown benefactor who had the test- 
sentences printed or typo-written at his or her 
own expense on postcards addressed to me, and 
circulated these widely among university pro¬ 
fessors and lecturers. 

As the result of all these efforts 341 
answers have been sent to me direct; and 
Mr. Beazeley has collected 5(3 more, mnking 
397 in all. These answers come from educated 
men and women of all classes, including many 
well-known scholars, authors, church-digni¬ 
taries, clergymen, professors, and graduates. 
They reveal the contemporary existence of at 
least fourteen varieties of pronunciation in the 
four sentences given, and show that if I had 
added in the Academy a sentence containing 
“ contents-bill ” there would have been one or 
two more varieties. To come to the figures. 
Of the 341 individual accounts that have 
reached me— 

130 say content, contents in all cases. 

100 say content, contents in all cases. 

01 vary the stress according to the sense. 
(But of the 250 several do not know the ex¬ 
pression “ethic content,” and answer only by 
analogy or leave it unnoted.) The 91 exhibit 
nearly every possible kind of permutation and 
combination, though tho bulk of them fall 
under six heads. 

20 say contents in all cases, except the con¬ 
tents of a pocket, purse, pie, &c. 

18 say contents always in the plural, hut 
cubic content , ethic content. 

10 say contents of a book, but contents in all 
other cases. 

11 say contents in all cases, except ethic con¬ 
tent. 

7 say contents in all cases, except ethic con¬ 
tent. 

7 say contents of a book, ethic content, but 
contents of a pocket, cubic content. 

Tho remaining 12 fall into 0 little groups of 
from 3 down to 1 person, and are more or less 
instances of individual eccentricity : 

3 say contents plural, and content singular. 

3 say contents in all cases, except in contents 
of a book. 

2 say contents, everywhere except in cubic 
content. 

2 say content of a book, and cubic content, but 
contents of pocket and ethic content. 

1 says contents of a book and ethic content, 
elsewhere contents. 

1 says contents of a book, but contents in all 
other cases. 

Summing these up in another way, and add¬ 
ing Mr. Beazeley’s results, which have reached 
me only in this form, we find that of 397 
persons — 

Contents of a book is said by 208, contents by 
189. 

Contents of pocket by 2(30, contents by 137. 

Cubic content 222, content by 175. j 

Ethic content by 201, content by 105. 

In the case of this latter, I have omitted 31 
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who either answer only by analogy or »r 
doubtful from having never heard or used tl- 
phnise. 

There is thus a decided though, except in th- 
case of “ contents of a pocket,” not overwhelm¬ 
ing majority for the historical prouur.cia'.i.r 
content. Looking at the quality of the answers, 
however, apart from their number, one Camay, 
but Ire struck by the fact that on the whole th- 
weight of authority is strongly in favour irf 
this pronunciation; it is that of the gres; 
majority of those men to whose pronunciatu.t 
one would look for a standard. This agms 
also with a note appended to his answer by 
Dr. Fitzedward Hall, author of Modern E, ;- 
lish and many other works on the niceties <A 
English usage, who says: “Rome ten years 
ago, as I satisfied myself that the most can:o! 
speakers stressed contents on the last syllable. I 
adopted their pronunciation.” The fact is also 
apparent, though not as much so as personal 
observation in Oxford had led me to expect, 
that on tho whole contents belongs to au older 
or more adult stratum. Few elderly men 
among my correspondents say contents ; many 
are not conscious of having ever heard it. But, 
wherpas, after personal experiment in my own 
family and in several other families in Oxford. 
I had been disposed to draw the conclusion that 
all parents say content and all children content, 
those correspondents who tried classes or forms 
of boys in the public schools did not at all 
find this borne out. Thus, in a form of 21 
boys at Westminster School between the 
ages of 15 and 17, the master found 13 content « 
against 8 contents, almost exactly tho same ratio 
as I find among my whole correspondents. In 
this case the master himself says cun tent singular, 
contents plural, and was surprised to find that 
not one of the boys pronounced like him. On 
the other hand, in a private boarding-school in 
the north, in a class of 13 boys there were found 
7 contents against 5 contents, and one who 
varied in different senses. Another thing very 
evident is that contents is much more common 
in the provinces than in London or at the 
universities. My Lancashire correspondents 
say contents almost unanimously in all senses, 
and most of them have no suspicion of the 
existence of any other pronunciation. Nothing 
is more amusing than the proofs which some of 
my answers afford, of a fact noted long ago, 
by Dr. A. J. Ellis, that people are often deaf 
to all pronunciations except their own. A 
much esteemed correspondent, a literary man, 
resident in Surrey, was “ quite astounded” on 
reading my inquiry, having never in all his life 
(70 years old) heard anybody say anything tut 
content. An M.A. of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, says content, and has “never heard any¬ 
one, young or old, accent the word otherwise.” 
But the same post brought a card from another 
Cambridgo M.A., who never had heard any¬ 
thing but contents. A well-known Cambridge 
scholar, whom I asked to collect information 
from his own circle, says: “We all say con¬ 
tents ; we fancy we have heard contents, but 
think it must be obsolete.” Others who say 
contents, “have certainly heard contents,'' 
but only from “the half-educated,” or 
“Americans,” or “Irishmen,” or “thought it 
merely an error.” On the other hand, a 
Lancashire D.D. has “never hoard from 
educated people any pronunciation but content, 
contents.” Not many answers have come from 
America; but a professor from Ohio answers 
for himself and a colleague, and says that, “ so 
far as I can judge, the prevalent educated 
accentuation, both in New England and Ohio, 
is on the first syllable.” In several caseB some 
of my male correspondents now find that their 
wives pronounce differently from themselves, 
a fact which they had never observed before. 
Another fact of which I am assured is that 
printers say contents of a book and (esp.) conUnt -- 
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biff, and have done so within the memory of some 
printers’ readers for more than fifty years: but 
some of them look upon this as technical, and 
say contents in all other eases, or at least say 
contents of a pocket. The variety of contents 
in plural, with solid or ethic content in singular, 
is interesting to me personally, because it was 
my habit as a boy (at least I said cubic or solid 
uhitvn t, and should by analogy have done the 
same with ethic content ); but after I began to 
teach, my head muster hearing me one day 
speak of “ cubic content ,” denounced it as a 
Scotticism, not to be tolerated in a teacher of 
English; and as I found tho pronouncing 
dictionaries favoured content, I adopted this, 
and have now for many years said content 
contents in all cases. The case of “ ethic 
content ” is curious, in that a very largo num¬ 
ber of correspondents have boggled over this 
phrase ; but still more curious in that men who 
know it well have opposite usages in regard to 
it. Several Oxford students of philosophy say 
“ content in all cases,” except “ ethic content,'' 
and several others, also Oxford philosophers, 
say content in all cases, but make an exception 
in “ ethic content." 

Looking at the matter historically, we know 
that content, contents (L. cvnlentom, c ontenkt) is 
the original pronunciation, as evidenced alike by 
the poets and the orthoepists. But Walker, a 
hundred years ago, found that contents," when it 
signifies the mattorcontained in a book,was often 
beard with the accent on tho first syllable to 
this, however, he did not givo his sanction, 
nor have the pronouncing dictionaries recog¬ 
nised contents until very recently ; in Webster’s 
table of usage in appears first in Worcester 
in 1860; I fiud it in Worcester of 18-16 as a 
variant. The facts and figures given above 
show how long a variety of usago may exist, 
and thus give an actual instance of the rate and 
way in which pronunciation has often changed. 
If a similar census had been taken in tho year 
1391 of one of tho French words that changed 
their stress between the fourteenth and sixteenth 
century, probably similar results would have 
been found. And it would have been of un¬ 
speakable use to English phonology if anyone 
had tried to collect about 1600 the pronuncia¬ 
tions of such a word as knight, with its 
evanishing /,■ and </h and its lengthening i. Our 
present results aie much less important; still, 
posterity may be glad of them, and I propose 
therefore to have the answers bound up, and to 
deposit them in the Bodleian Library, us an 
authentic specimen of the variations of English 
educated pronunciation in the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

J. A. H. Murray. 


CONFUSION OF JOHN, JONA, JONAS, AND JONAH 
IN TIIE AUTHORISED AND REVISED VERSIONS 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

byJenlmra-liill: Oct. 28,1891. 
This confusion occurs in Matt. xvi. 17, as com¬ 
pared with John i. 42, xxi 15, 10, 17. The 
Greek in the version adopted by the A.V. is in 
Matt. xvi. 11,2'fia/v Udfj'WaP* Simon Bar-Jona”); 
in John i. 42, Xigui 4 dbs ’laid (“ Simon the son 
of Jona”); and in John xxi. 15, 1G, 17, Sipav’laid 
(“Simon [eon] of Jonas”). The Greek adopted 
by the R.V. is, in Matt. xvi. 17, the same as in the 
A.V., but they render Jouah instead of Jona. In 
John i. 42, xxi. 15, 16, 17, the revisers have 
adopted ’laiiov instead of 'laid, and translate 
“Simon the son of John.” My endeavour will be 
to show that 'laid in these passages is probably 
merely a corrupted form, which would have been 
more correctly written 'lard, and really means “ of 
John.” 

John, in Hebrew, is ]3nirP (Jehoehanan, 
2 Chron. rvii. 15, xxiii. 1, Ac.), frequently short¬ 
ened into ]3nV (Jochanun, 1 Chroii. iii. 15, xii. 
4, 12, Ac.). In the Sept. (Stier and Theile), this 


latter and later form is transliterated 'I uaidv in 
1 Chron. iii. If, xii. 1; but, in xii. 12, it is ’lavdv, 
though there is another reading ’laaidv. In the 
Vulgate, iu all three places, it is Johanan. Now, 
tho form ’Ia»dv would naturally be taken to be 
either the ace. of Iavdj, for iu 1 Chron. 5, 30, 
there is 'laaiai in the ace. with ’ loach as another 
reading, and, iu the following verse, there is ’laavds 
iu the noui. with lavas as another reading ; or as 
the ace. of ’lai d, for ]3ni' ( - John) in the nom. 
is thus rendered in the Sept, in 2 Kings xxv. 23. 
The very form of the nom., ladi(i)ys, shows that 
‘ladiai was apt to be looked upon ns the acc. ; for 
how else can we explain the termination vjs? 
and, in Macc. ii. 2 (Fritzeche, 1871), we have 
’ladnv’, with a note “ vulgo laandi," the form 
found iu Jer. xl. 8, 13, with the accent penul¬ 
timate, however, though it is’Wvav in Jer. xii. 11, 
and ’Jaaidi iu Ezra x. 0. The change of accent 
from the ultimate, as in Hebrew, to the penultimate 
in some of these forms will be noticed. 'laidffai 
(Jonathan) was also apparently sometimes looked 
upon as an acc.; for though tins is, I believe, the 
form constantly found in all cases in the Sept., 
the norns. 'luddas aud 'laiafliji are found iu other 
books (see Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible s. vv. 
Jonathan aud Jouathas). 

As for the Hebrew (Jonah), it seems to 

have become 'lavas (Jonas) in Greek instead of 
'laid, because or is much more common as a 
masculine ending of proper names than a. Simi¬ 
larly, we find 'HaaTas (Isaiah and Esaias) and 
'hfieyiat (Jeremiah), in which names, as in Jonah, 
the ai represents the Hebrew HI (ah). With 
regard to Judah, we find both ’IoiiSas (e.g , Gen. 
xxxv. 23, xxxviii. 15, 23) and ’lovSa (e.g., Gen. 
xlix. !), Judg. i. ‘2, 3, 4). if there is auy distinc¬ 
tion between them, ’WSas would seem to be used 
rather of persons or of the tribe personified, W,5a 
rather of the tribe, and I believe also of the land 
occupied by the tribe. But 1 do uot find au 
example in which ’lubba in this sense is used in the 
nominative, though we sometimes find ’IuuSola, as 
in Is. iii. 8 (Vulg. Juda) and Jer. xiv. 2 (Vulg. 
Judaea). In the New Testament I think 'IaiiSai j 
is to be found always used of persons only ; aud, 
indeed, Judas has been adopted iu the A.V. of 
persons, including the son of Jacob, while Judah 
(more commonly Judea) is retained for the Inud. 
But, iu the K.V., Judas lias beeu changed back to 
Judah iu the case of Jacob’s son, but has been left 
elsewhere. The Vulg. uses Judas aud .Tuda also; 
but there are eases iu which Judas corresponds, 
not to 'IiwSor, as it generally does, hut to 'Libia 
(eg., Judg. i. 2, 3, 1, 10, 17); while there are 
others in which Juda corresponds to 'UdSts (e.g., 

2 Kings xiv. 10, 12, Jer. xxiii. 0, Ps. lx. 9, cviii. 9). 
Hoes this disagreement represent a difference of 
views, or is there no explanation for it? In 
Hebrew there is but one form for persons, the 
tribe, and the land, viz., iTTirP (Jehudah = Judah). 

Hebrew proper names in S; have also some¬ 
times become ai in Greek. Thus (Ezra) has 
become "EaSpas (with an intrusive 5) iu the title of 
the book: but, in the book itself, in x. 1, 5, (i, 10, 
there is 'E (pas, as there is also in Neh. viii. 2, 
4, 5, 0, 8, 15; while, in Neh. xii. 1, 33, there is 
“Ffpa. • But, in all these passages, with the excep¬ 
tion, perhaps, of Neh. xii. 1, there is a second 
reading, "EirSpas. The Vulgate has Esdras aud 
Esdra. As for the intrusive 5, which is met with 
also in one reading in 1 Chron. xxvii. 26, in 
‘E oSpi—''~l'<V (Ezri), I suppose that it was found to 
facilitate the pronunciation. 

As for the form, Bdp ‘laid, there are several 
other names in the New Testament compounded 
with the Hebrew word Bdpiacon—cg., Bapngrovs 
(Acts xiii. 6), BapaBBas (John xviii. 40), BapvdBas 
(Acts xii. 25), /Sapo-oflai (Acts i. 23, but not 
found iu nom.), BapBonopiaias (Matt. x. 3), and 
Baprlnaioe (Mark- x. 40): and it will be obferved 
that they are often written as one word. But in 
all these cases the name following Bdp is, in the 
text at least, put in the nom., in accordance with 
the supposed Hebrew practice, though there can 
be little doubt but that in prehistoric times, when 
Hebrew nouns had case-endmgs, the genitive would 
have been used as it still is in literary Arabic; 
while in Bdp'laid, the ’lava is the gen. of laias, 
and is governed by Bdp ; and, in the case of 


Bapiytrovs, there are two other readings, Bapigaov 
(gen.) and Bapigaovdi (sic) in the ace. Now, ’ laias 
is used in the O.T. = Jonah (e.g., Jonah i. 3, 5, 
Ac.); and so it has come about that the revisers of 
the N.T. huvo thought right to render Bdp 'Ias-S 
Bar-Jonab, their object having been, probably in 
pnrt at any rate, to assimilate the Bdp laid to the 
other compounds of Bdp in which the name follows 
in the nom. But I am afraid they hud another 
object also, aud that was to show that they 
believed the name of Simon’s father to have been 
uncertain, and that he was sometimes called John, 
and sometimes Jonah : else, why did they in John i. 
12 add to their note on the name “ John ” in the 
text, “called in Matt. xvi. 17 Jonah”? If they 
really believed the Jonah to be =John (<■/. our 
Jack, really = Jacob, but always used of John), 
would it not have been better to have added nothing 
in John i. 12, aud in Matt. xvi. 17 to have put 
upon their Bar-jonah some such note as this, “ i.e., 

‘ sou of Jonah,’ Jonah being used for John ” ? 
But, if they considered Jouah ( = ’Iavat = Jonas) 
to be in this passage quite a distinct name, then 1 
must say that I do not agree with them. The fact 
that in John i. 12, xxi. 15, 16 17, there are two 
readings 'ladmu and 'laid may of course be under¬ 
stood to signify that the name of Simon’s father 
was not certainly known ; but it is at least equally 
well susceptible of the explanation that ’lavas was 
sometimes used of a man whose real name was 
’ladiiys. And, indeed, this was very natural ; for 
I have shown that ’Iui ai is once, at auy rate, found 
in the Sept. == i.c.,=’Ia-oWu and John, and 

the difference between lavas — Jonas or Jonah and 
'lavas = John is so very slight, that it would have 
been hardly sufficient to prevent contusion between 
the two names. Besides which, similar confusion 
seems occasionally to have taken place between 
John aud Jonathan in their Greek forms, and even 
between John and Joseph, which is hardly intelli¬ 
gible (see Smith’s Hict. s.t-r). At any rate, there 
can be no doubt but that the revisers have been 
hardly consistent in turning ’laid into Jonah. It 
should have been Jonas; for their practioe seems 
to have been to substitute ah for as in the N. T. 
wherever eh had been used in the G. T., but to 
leave the at wheu the persons spoken of belong to 
the N. T. only. Thus in Matt. xii. 39, 40, 41, 
xvi. 4, Luke xi. 29, 30, the Jonas of the A. V. has 
become Jonah in the It. V., because it is the 
prophet who is spoken of, and he is known by the 
name Jonah in the O.T. And, similarly Esaias, 
in the twenty passages in which it occurs, has 
beeu turned into Isaiah, because this is the name 
by which the prophet is known in the <). T. But 
Judas has beeu changed into Judah only where 
used of the son of .Jacob (Matt. i. 2, 3); where 
used of other persons not found in the O. T. Judas 
has been left (eg., Matt. xiii. 55, xxvi. 17, and 
everywhere in the case of Judas Iscariot). On this 
principle Jonas should, in the K. V., have taken 
the place of Jonah in Matt. xvi. 17, and in the 
note on John i. 42. 

The confusion which I deal with in this note 
has, no doubt, been previously recognised more or 
less (see the articles in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible 
on J ona, Jonan, and J onas. But 1 find there nothing 
more than a bare statement of the fact, and I do 
not know that anybody has pointed out how the 
confusion came to take place, or has treated of the 
matter at any length. 

F. Chance. 


lermontoit’s first duel. 

London : Nov. 10,1891. 

In the complete edition of LermontofFs works, 
published on the fiftieth anniversary of his 
death, there are several letters referring to the 
first duel with M. Barante, which, without 
absolutely clearing up its cause, shed new light 
on the circumstances of the quarrel, and the 
reason for LermontofFs second banishment from 
St. Petersburg. 

In the first of these letters, Lermontoff writes 
to Major-General Piaiitin: 

“ On the 16th February (1810), at Countess Laval’s 
ball, M. Barante demanded an explanation of 
something that I was supposed to have said. I 
answered that my words had been inaccurately 
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reported; but. as he was not satisfied with this, I 
added that I could give no further explanation. 
To his stringent comment, I replied with equal 
stringency; whereupon he. said that had he been 
in France he would have known how to end the 
matter. I answered that wc follow the code of 
honour as strictly in liussia as elsewhere, and 
that, not less than others, we do not allow ourselves 
to be insulted with impunity. He challenged me: we 
agreed, and parted. On Sunday, the ISth of Feb¬ 
ruary, at noon, we met across the Black liiver, on the 
Pargolova Road. M. Barante’s second was a French¬ 
man, whose name I do not remember, and whom I had 
not seen before. As M. Baraute considered him¬ 
self the offended party, T gave him the choice of 
weapons. He chose swords, but we hnd pistols 
with us as well. We had hardly crossed swords 
when the point of my weapon broke, and he 
scratched me lightly on the breast. We then took 
pistols. We were to fire together, but I was a little 
late. M. Barante missed, and I intentionally fired 
on one side. After that he gave me his hand, and 
we parted.” 

At this time Lermontoff was a lieutenant 
in the Life-Guard Hussars. The command¬ 
ing officer was informed of the meeting with 
M. Barante; and, as duelling was strictly for¬ 
bidden by military law, Lermontoff was 
immediately placed under arrest in the guard¬ 
house of the arsenal. 

A second letter continues the story : 

11 On March 22nd I wrote to Count Branitsky, asking 
him to tell M. Ernest Barnnte that 1 wished to see 
him at eight o’clock that evening, because reports 
had reached me that he accused me of false¬ 
hood in saying that I had fired on one side, 
without aiming, and was dissatisfied with me 
on that account. At eight o’clock that evening 
I entered the corridor between the officers’ and 
soldiers’ guard-rooms, without asking the officer 
on duty, and without a convoy, as 1 had always 
done. After a few minutes M. Barante arrived, and 
entered the corridor. I asked him whether it was 
true that he was dissatisfied with my statement. He 
replied: ‘Exactly: I do not understand why you say 
you fired in the air without aiming.’ I answered 
that I had said this for two reasons — firstly, 
became it was true ; and, secondly, because I saw 
no reason to conceal a fact that need not off end 
him, and might be of service to me, but that if he 
was dissatisfied with my explanation I was ready 
to meet him again as soon as I was at liberty, 
on his return, should he desire it. After this 
M. Barante, replying that be had no wish to fight 
again, because he was quite satisfied with my expla¬ 
nation, went away.” 

For this second breach of discipline, involved 
in arranging an interview with M. Barante 
without permission and when under arrest, 
Lermontoff was ordered to leave St. Peters¬ 
burg, being transferred from the Life-Guard 
Hussars to the Tenginski Infantry Regiment, 
then serving in Caucasus against the Cherkess 
(Circassians). 

Apparently the stigma of falsehood was not 
completely removed from Lermontoff by the 
military commission ; for, on leaving St. Peters¬ 
burg, he addressed a passionate letter to the 
Grand Duke Mikhail Pavlovitch, begging him 
to put the truth before the Emperor, and to 
free him from the undeserved reproach of dis¬ 
honourable conduct. 

It was probably soon after his arrival in 
Caucasus that Lermontoff finished the “ Hero 
of our Time,” and wrote the dedication to 
“Demon,” and perhaps gave the poem its 
final form. 

Charles Johnston. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Be n pay, Nov. 22.4 p.m. Sunday Lecture Society: “Thunder- 
storms,” by Mr. A. W. Claydcn. 

4 p.m. South Place Institute: “ Mahometan and 
Spanish Civilisation,” by Mrs. Cunninprhnme Graham. 

7.30. p.m. Ethical: “ King: Lear,” by Dr. Stanton 
Coit. 

Mon da v, Nov. 23, 5 p.m. London Institution: “ Spinoza: 
The Man and his System,” by Prof. W. Knight. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: ‘‘Painting Grounds,” by 
Prof. A. H.JChurch. 


8.30. p.m. Geographical: “A Journey across the 
Pamir from North to South,”by Mr. St. George Littledale. 

Tuesday, Nov. 24, 8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, 
*• Portland Cement.” 

8.30 p m. Anthropological: *• Perforated Stones of 
South Africa.” by Mr. II. Mitford Barber; “The Indiana 
of the Similik’amcen, British Columbia,” by Mrs. B. S. 
Allison. 

Wednesday, Nov. 25, 8 p.m. Geological: ‘‘The Or Pubis 
of J’o/nrant/iu* by Prof. II. G. Seeley: ‘‘A Com¬ 

parison of the Red Rock* of the South Devon Coast with 
those of the Midland and Western Counties.” by Prof. 
Edward Hull; “Supplementary Note on the Red Rocks 
of the Devon Coast-Section,” by the Rev. A. Irving. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: "The Measurement of 
Lenses,” by Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson. 

Thursday. N<>v. 20, 0 p.m. London Institution: “The 
Spread of Commerce in Europe in Pre-historic Times,” 
by Prof. Boyd Dawkins. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “Oils, Vehicles, and 
Varnishes,” by Prof. A. II. Church. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: Discussion. “The 
Standard Volt and Ampere Meter used at the Perry Works, 
Thames Ditton.” 

Sp.in. Browning Society: Dramatic Readingof “ The 
Return of the Druses.” 

Friday, Nov. 27. 7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
Meeting. “Modern Railway Carriages,” by Mr. Walter 
Cl c m once. 

Saturday, Nov. 28, 3.45 p.m. Botanic : General Fortnightly 
Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

The Iphigeneia at Aulis of Euripides. Edited, 
with Introduction and Critical and Ex¬ 
planatory Notes, by E. B. England. (Mac¬ 
millans.) 

TnEwork of English classical scholars maybe 
limited in quantity, as compared with that 
poured forth from German printing-presses, 
but it is, at all events, excellent in quality: 
its saneness and sobriety forming a pleasing 
contrast to the pompous extravagance of 
much that proceeds from the Fatherland. 
It bears upon it, in most cases, the stamp of 
practical good senso, which characterises the 
English race in other fields of activity. 
There is doubtless a good deal of time and 
trouble wasted in the production of “ school 
classics,” with thoir voluminous notes and 
vocabularies—those enervating adjuncts of 
the modern text-hook; but besides these little 
red and blue “ Livys ” and “ Ovids,” hardly 
a week passes without the publication of 
some sterling edition of an ancient author, 
displaying a combination of careful learning 
and critical acumen which would be note¬ 
worthy if it were not, to the credit of British 
scholarship, of such common occurrence. 

Such a piece of work, we may say at 
once, is Mr. England’s Iphigeneia at Aulis, 
which will be welcomed by all lovers of 
Euripides as an attempt (in the editor’s own 
words) “ to clear away some of the obstacles 
which perplex all readers of what is still 
a most attractive drama.” He does not 
indeed claim any originality for the views 
he has propounded upon the state of the 
text and its possible history; but he brings 
an impartial mind, and a habit of clear and 
precise expression, to the task which he has 
set himself—that of ascertaining and weigh¬ 
ing the opinions of his predecessors. The 
general conclusions he has reached, as a 
result of these investigations, are succinctly 
stated in the Preface; and all who read the 
Introduction to the text will agree, we 
think, that a good case has been made out 
for them. Broadly speaking, Mr. England 
regards it as established 

“that the Iphigeneia at Aulis was left by 
Euripides in too unfinished a state to bo put on 
the stage; that the man or men who prepared 
it for such representations not only added pas¬ 
sages at the end and in the body of the play, 
but re-arranged the prologue; and lastly, that 
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of small casual interpolations of a later 4i‘.c 
the text of this tragedy contains an exception¬ 
ally large share.” 

The story of the production of the play, 
as told by Mr. England, is full of interest. 
The death of Euripides occurred in or about 
the summer of 400 li.c. In January of the 
following year, at the festival of the Lena-a, 
appeared the “ Frogs ” of Aristophanes, aid 
early in that comedy occur the following 
lines (w. CC—72) spoken by Dionysus and 
Heracles: 

AI. rmovroai Ton vy pc Saptiirrtt tt68o 7 
EbpnrtSou. 

HP. Ka) ravra rov TtOwnK&Toi ; 

Al. KovSils y* fx’ tt.v xfKTfitv avdpdnroev *r® fxrj oit 
in iituyov. 

HP. v6npoy f*J $5 ov terror , 

AI. Ka\ v)] A»" «T ri y * fany It* Karoartpm. 

HP. ri fiov\6fjLtvot ; 

AI. Stomal woirjrou 8<£iov * 

ol fjLtv yap odk«V fialv, oi 6yr€% kolkol. 

The Scholiast on this passage, after 
remarking that some prefer to assign the 
first speech of Heracles to his companion, 
proceeds as follows (we agree with Mr. 
England that this is a second and inde¬ 
pendent note) : ovtui yap xal al SiScurKoAw: 
<t>ifiov<ri. TtXtvrrjtTav tos E vpLnibov rov viov aim 
ScSiSaytVat apwvvpw ev aaTfi ’l<fuyfV€iav Tip 
tv AuAidi, ’AAkjuatWa, BaK^as. The meaning 
of this, when taken in connexion with the 
expression of a desire on the part of 
Dionysus to seo his favourite Euripides 
again, can only be that what he, as a 
representative Athenian first-nighter, wished 
for, actually took place, the son of the dead 
poet producing three of his father’s tragedies | 
in deference to the popular demand for them. 
The plays were brought out o/suovupuos, a much 
disputed term, which Mr. England explains 
to mean “ name and all,” or “ keeping the \ 
author’s name,” in contradistinction to 
lTtfM»vvp.w, “ under another name,” and > 
uvwvvpw;, “ under no name.” The state- t 
ment of the Scholiast is borne out, in its j 
main facts, by the remarks of Suidas (#.r. 
E{i/H7n8>7s) and by the author of the 
poet’s Life. Thus we may, with great 
probability, conclude that the “ Iphigeneia 
at Aulis,” “ Alcmaeon,” and “ Bacchae,” 
wore prepared for representation by tho 
younger Euripides, and produced at tho 
earliest opportunity after attention had been 
called to the subject by Aristophanes, 
namely, at the Great Dionysia, in March 
405 b.c. 

When we turn to the text we find that 
Mr. England, as his Preface would lead us 
to expect, adopts somewhat drastic measures, . 
though he gives good reasons for most, if | 
not all, of the transpositions and omissions 
for which he contends. Thus, the iambic i 
portion of the -jrpdAoyos (11. 49-114), happily | 
described by the editor as an “ erratic i 
block,” of which the last few lines are | 
probably non-Euripidean, appears in its 
conventional place at the outset of the 
drama, and the anapaestics (11. 1-40). 

usually printed before it, are here placed 
second. Mr. England shows, as we think 
conclusively, that (apart from the “ Ithe.sus,” 
whose authorship is doubtful) the only other 
play of Euripides which we have any reason 
to suppose began with anapaests was the . 
“Andromeda.” The hypothesis rests on ' 
the note of the Scholiast to v. 1605 of 
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the “ Thesmophoriazusae ” (tlxe passage 
beginning o> lepa) to the effect that it is 
tov irpoXoyov ’ AvSpopcSw; citrfioAi ]; but the 
editor suggests that, instead of conjecturing 
7rpoAoyou to be a mistake for irapobov, as 
Bohnhoff does, ilofioXy, “beginning,” may 
•well be a mistake for ck/JoAi), “ conclusion.” 
There is, of course, plenty of direct testi¬ 
mony to Euripides’ universal custom of 
prefacing his dramas by an iambic prologue 
(notably the passage in the “ Frogs,” v. 946, 
where he is made to say 

a A A' ou£iwv Trpu‘7iffra piv pot rt ycvos dir' hv rvSiis 

tov dpdfxaros 

and the Seholion at the opening of the 
“ Hecuba,” o (cat tv ap)/rj iravTiuv tuiv avrov 
Spafxdrwv -ttoiuv tuaOev) ; and in the face of it 
we can hardly believe that the “Andromeda ” 
and the “ Iphigeneia at Aulis ” were both 
exceptions to the rule. 

The second half of the irapoSoi, which by 
a slip the editor calls the “ first Stasimon ” 
(p. xxv.), is byalmost all critics admitted tobe 
an interpolation. As such it is printed by Mr. 
England in the smaller type which he adopts 
in all suspicious cases of the kind. He 
treats this “ doggerel navy list ” with the 
contempt it doubtless deserves, and leaves 
it for the first incia-oSiov with “ a sigh of 
relief ” ; but his opinions as to its spurious 
character might have been more fully 
stated, the explanatory (as opposed to the 
textual) commentary on 11.254-280 consisting 
of the following bald notes : 

2G8. This introduction of Adrastus is inex¬ 
plicable. 

272. wpu(tv Aa/3ttv tikos] for “to take vengeance 
on someone ” is a most extraordinary 
phrase. 

280. twin-rap] is “ a vile word,” formed on the 
analogy of ivixTup. 

This telegraphic style of criticism must, we 
suppose, be regarded as expressive of im¬ 
patience, but it is not particularly dignified. 
It is only fair to say, however, that Mr. 
England drops his haughty tone when 
dealing, as he conceives, with Euripides 
himself. Without pursuing the commen¬ 
tator further, or drawing special attention 
to the minor omissions which he advocates 
in the course of the drama, we may proceed 
to the remarks he makes respecting the 
c£o8os—w. 1532 to the end. It is full of 
imperfections both metrical and linguistic, 
and, as Mr. England asserts, does not come 
up to the Euripidean standard in point of 
dramatic completeness, owing to the fact 
that it does not definitely state either that 
Iphigenia was sacrificed or was saved. The 
scene of the slaughter of Polyxona in the 
“ Hecuba ” is also closely reproduced, often 
with an exact verbal resemblance, which the 
editor exhibits by. the aid of that familiar 
expedient of modern journalism and stand¬ 
ing terror of the guilty plagiarist from Mr. 
Spurgeon and other celebrated authors—the 
use of parallel passages. With regard to 
Aelian’s famous quotation 

fAatpov S' ’Axatao X l P a ' y IrBrinu [^lAaisj 
xiporarrav, V o<pa(ovrts avxpnovat oP/V 
crtpi^tiv tvyaripa — 

which (as is well known) gave the first 
impulse to sceptical inquiry into the condi¬ 
tion of the text, from having obviously no 
place in any part of the play as it now 
stands, the editor boldly suggests that in 


ascribing it to the “Iphigeneia” of Euripides 
Aelian may have been trusting to his 
memory, and that it really occurred else¬ 
where—perhaps in the “ Iphigeneia ” of 
Polyeidus, the Sophist mentioned by Aristotle 
in the Poetics. He backs up this theory by a 
striking example of a similar mistake from 
vol. iv. of the collected edition of Sir Henry 
Taylor’s works, where (p. 40) that distin¬ 
guished writer quotes a passage from the 
“ Taming of the Shrew,” and says in afoot- 
note that it comes from the “ Winter’s 
Tale.” There is no doubt too great a ten¬ 
dency to regard the ancients as incapable of 
making slips of this kind, especially when 
their testimony is essential for the support 
of some favourite hypothesis. We should 
not forget that they were human beings 
like ourselves, and had not the benefit of 
our literary dictionaries and concordances. 

With these imperfect remarks we must 
take leave of a fascinating subject, and 
refer those of our readers who wish to 
pursue it to Mr. England’s own pages. It 
will be gathered from what we have already 
said, that they will find the various difficul¬ 
ties which darken the course of tlxe drama 
stated with fairness and precision, and often 
convincingly met; and they will not regret 
the time spent upon a play which, as its 
latest editor says, was in ancient times 
“ among the best-known and best-liked of 
Greek tragedies, while in modern literature 
and art it is linked in various ways with 
such names as Erasmus, Eacine, Gluck, and 
Schiller.” 

H. F. Wilsox. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE OGII.VM IXSCRIFTIOXS AT BALI.YKNOCK. 

London: Nov. 17, 1891. 

In October 1889 an underground passage con¬ 
nected with a rath or earthen fort on a farm 
at Ballyknock, in the county of Cork, was 
opened by the sons of the farmer’s widow. 
They found in it a pillar-stone scored with 
Oghams. They also found Oghams on many 
of the slabs of stone with which the passage 
was roofed. Hearing in April 1890 of this 
discovery, the Bev. Edmond Barry, parish 
priest of Batheonnack, repeatedly visited Bally¬ 
knock, and made rubbings and photographs of 
all the inscribed stones, fifteen in number. 
The new number of the Journal published by 
the Boyal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 
contains Father Barry’s readings of these in¬ 
scriptions. They are accompanied by a careful 
and learned commentary, and are followed by 
notes, which contain some corrections made by 
Prof. Bhys, who visited Ballyknock and 
examined the Oghams in August 1891. Speak¬ 
ing roughly, the dialect in which most of these 
inscriptions are written boars the same relation 
to Gaelic—even the Gaelic of the ninth cen¬ 
tury—that Latin does to French. Philologists 
will, therefore, welcome the following fifteen 
documents, although, like most Ogham inscrip¬ 
tions, they contain little but proper names in 
the genitive singular. It will be understood 
that on the stones the words are not divided: 

1. MaILAGURO MAQ . . . LILA. 

(There is a blank space after mat].) 

2. LAMA DE LICCI MAC MAIC BROCC. 

(At the beginning there is a fracture in 
which a few scores may have been 
lost.) 

3. Eracobi maqi eraqetai. 

4. GkILAGNI MAUI SCILAOXI. 


5. Cl.nXOANA.S MAQI MAQI TRENI 

6. Drutiquli maqi maqi : : rodagni. 

(For the last word Father Barry gives 
rrrotlat/ni, the triple r of which can 
hardly be right.) 

7. Branax maqi oqoli. 

(For Branan we should have expected 
Bramitjni “ Corvuli.” The Ogham- 
writer here was obviously using a 
dialect not spoken by him, but handed 
down by tradition.) 

8. Booai maqi Biraco. 

(Prof. Bhys, says Father Barry, doubted 
whether this inscription is not Hagai 
maqi Biraci, the first and the last 
letters being, apparently, obscure.) 

9. Croxun mac Bait. 

10. Blat egsi. 

11. Aero m*aqi m . . . MAGO. 

12. ErOAI DANA. 

(Father Barry divides thus: Erca Idana ; 
but cf. No. 10.) 

13. Dommo maqu viducuri. 

(For Viducuri Father Barry gives Fedu- 
atri; but, in an inscription of this 
date the sign TTT should be read v, 
and there seem to be five, not four, 
notches before the d. Maqu seems = 
the indeclinable maccu, moat of the 
Book of Armagh, and Adamnan’s 
Life of Columba.) 

14. Anm meddugixi. 

(Here anm, which occurs on twelve or 
thirteen other Oghams, is an abbrevia¬ 
tion of *a»o«e«Ir. ainm, “name.”) 

15. Cosaloti. 

(The second letter is doubtful. The 
sixth is read o (i.e. ii) by Prof. Bhys, 
« by Father Barry. If the name be 
for coxalouli, the primeval form of 
the gen. sg. of cosluatli, “swift¬ 
footed,” the preference must be given 
to Prof. Bhys’s reading.) 

From the linguistic point of view, these in¬ 
scriptions fall into two groups. Nos. 1, 2, 9, 
10, and 12, belong to the Old-Irish period, say 
from a.d. 600 to a.d. 900. The rest are in a 
primeval Celtic dialect, which, so far as regards 
its declensional endings, stands on the same 
level as the Gaulish inscriptions. Thus maqi 
(O.Ir. mate, “ filii ”), and the names Eracobi, 
Orilagni, Rodagni, Scilayni, Treni, Drutiquli, 
O'/oli, Viducuri, Mcdduyini, and Cosaldli, Era- 
getai and Bot/ai, are genitives sg. of the «- 
declension. In C/iu-coanas (No. 5) we prob¬ 
ably have the gen. sg. of a stem in it, = Gr. 
Kwis, Skr. fit nas, the oa apparently express¬ 
ing the fraction of t< by the following a (o). 
The diu- (rectius deo- ?) may be cognate with 
Gr. k\ tFor and the second element of the 
Galatian name which Strabo gives as A opvt- 
ka nos. In Mcddugini, which Father Barry 
rightly connects with the Celtic Mcdugenos 
( C.l.L. ii. 102), the dd represents the intervocalic 
spirant dental. So in Ogmic writing ch and 
th are represented respectively by cc and it. 
In Orilagni, O'/oli, and Scilayni, the l (for ll) 
seems an instance of “singling.” 

Whitley Stokes. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The president and council of the Boyal 
Society have recommended Prof. Charles Lap- 
worth and Prof. A. W. Biicker for the Boyal 
Medals this year, and thg Queen has signified 
her approval of the award. The other 
medallists are Prof. Cannizzaro for the Copley 
Medal and Prof. Victor Meyer for the Davy 
Medal. 

The great Index of Genera and Species of 
Flowering Plants, on which Mr. B. Day don 
Jackson has been continuously engaged for 
nearly ten years, is now ready for the printers’ 
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hands, and will be issued by the Clarendon 
Press, under the title “ Index Kewensis noini- 
num omnium plontarum phanerogamarum, 
1735-1885.” The work has been carefully 
revised by Sir Joseph Hooker, who, besides 
annotating the manuscript, has undertaken the 
care of the geographical distribution. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Clifton Shakspere Society.—( f aturday, Oct. .? J . ) 

Mrs. C. I. Spencer, vice-president, in the chair.— 
Mr. S. L. Gwynn read a paper on “ The Inartistic 
Structure of ‘ Cymbeline.’ ” The elder Pumas, 
although he had been an impassioned student of 
Shakspere, did not, till lie hud seeu ' ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet” acted, recognise him us the mau who 
after God had created most.” I.nmb’s essay is a 
weighty testimony on the other side. In the 
quality of fitness for dramatic presentation, Shaks- 
pere's work is most unequal. It may lie taken as 
a canon that every drama ought to gain by 
adequate representation, except in the few cases 
where it is physically impossible, as in “ Lear.” 
But “ Cymbeline,” as the text stands, would not 
gain by being acted. I ts defects are twofold: 
first, of motive in the jealousy of Fosthumus, 
which appears insufficiently accounted for. 
Posthumus is not, like Leontes, of a jealous 
nature; it is unreasonable to suppose that a sane 
man would fail to see that his objection to 
Jachimo's first evidence applies equally to the 
later. But the gravest, defect is that of structure. 
The play is called “ Cymbeline and the mere fact 
that it takes its name from so unimportant a 
character seems to indicate that Shakspere wished 
to condone his shortcoming, Rnd pretend that the 
various actions derived a real unity and coherence 
from their relation to the central figure of the 
king. True, they have enough cohesion for a 
narrative, but not for a drama. We open with 
the story of Imogen and Posthumus, which is 
pursued practically without a break up to the end 
of Act ii. Then come3 in the charming idyll of 
the young princes, distracting attention from the 
love-story. In reading, one pardons anything 
fer 6Uch poetry ; but it obscures the course of the 
action. The third act is the weakest; it is not 
clear why Pisanio brings Imogen to Milford. 
Does he expect to meet Posthumus there ? i f so, 
why does he leave her? If he believes the rendez¬ 
vous a mere pretext, why does he take her there ? 
If he wishes to accompany Lucius, why does he 
not escort her? The answer is, of course, that 
Imogen may be stranded at the cave, and that 
Pisanio may be enabled to send Cloten to Wales. 
That Cloten should travel alone seems as improb¬ 
able to us as to Belarius. Again, we must allow 
that probability is strained to connect the boys 
with the main action. Objections like these are 
infinitely more prominent to thfc mind when we 
see people moving on the stage. Scene 7 in Act iii. 
shifts back to Rome for a bare twenty lines, to 
throw light upon the very obscure subject of 
Lucius’s movements ; and lastly, when all the 
personages have been brought together after 
the long arm of coincidence has been stretched 
to the utmost, Posthumus is thrown into 
prison in order apparently to introduce the 
grossly inartistic masque of spirits. No piay 
of equal excellence merits such strictures. 
But there is generally observable in the later plays 
a looseness of treatment. In “ Cymbeline ” we 
have nobly dramatic scenes like the parting, and 
still more the recognition, of Imogen and Post¬ 
humus, or, in a different vein, the defiance of Caesar. 
But, as a whole, one cannot but feel that here is a 
pretty story which Shakspere. secure already of 
fame and money, chose to tell in a loosely dram¬ 
atic form, and which, considered from the standpoint 
of strict dramatic excellence, is poor indeed. - Mrs. 
Spencer read a paper on “ Imogen,” who is one of 
Shakspere’s most charming women. In the har¬ 
mony and symmetry of her character she resembles 
Portia in “Tho Merchant of Venice” more than 
any other. Softer than Cordelia, stronger than 
Desdemona, more worldly wise than Miranda or 
Juliet, less sententious than Isabella, she is equal 
to any of these in purity, loving devotion, and 
nobility of mind. Yet she is not too perfect for 


human nature. There is in her that tinge of 
jealousy which Thackeray maintains no good 
woman is without. One is inclined to find fault 
with her for the readiness with which she resumes 
friendly relations with Jackimo, but the freedom 
of manners of the time must be remembered. 
Hazlitt’s mode of accounting for it is most objec¬ 
tionable. But the real explanation is to be found in 
the beautiful tenderness and self-abnegation which 
were the foundation of her character. With all 
this sweetness of character, she is intellectual, and, 
best of all, she is religious. All these fine qualities 
are combined in a form of such loveliness and 
dignity that the exclamation of Belarius seems 
most natural—“ By Jupiter, an angel, or if not, an 
earthly paragon.”—Miss Louisa Mary Davies, in a 
paper entitled 11 A Quartette of Shakspere’s 
Queens,” considered the characters of Elinor of 
Guienne, Margaret of Anjou, Gertrude of Den¬ 
mark, and the unnamed widow who married King 
Cymbeline. In Shakspere’s delineation of these 
there is a subtle quality of characterisation, which 
gives them in the respective plays a more com¬ 
manding position than on other grounds seems 
their due. It is interesting to inquire by what 
right they dominate their respective environments. 
Elinor pervades all the action of the play, has a 
sharp word for every occasion, is equally at home 
in the royal presence-chamber and in the besiegers’ 
camp; originating nothing, but ever by her 
presence giving vitality and intensity to all that 
passes ; and when the unexpected news of her death 
comes to John, we quite understand his cry of 
despair. He kuows that her energy has been his 
spur, her sagacity his safeguard, and her indomit¬ 
able resolution the mainstay of his own shifty 
character. Margaret is possessed of a mania for 
ruling. Her picture is so hateful, that we are 
glad to toko refuge from our horror in the sup¬ 
position that the artist responsible for the portrait 
grossly exaggerated the excrescences of a character 
that must at the best have been coarse and un- 
feminiue. It is probable that the increase of 
hardness and cruelty, which is so noticeable as the 
history advances, is intended to be represented as 
the effect of an eternal chafing against the 
womanish gentleness and small-spiritedness of her 
husband, and indignation at the desperate pre¬ 
dicaments into which this disposition was 
continually leading them and their friends. It is 
a little difficult to see why a frail woman like 
Gertrude, without any special force of character, 
any strong impulses to good or evil, should be so 
salient a feature in the tragedy of “Hamlet,” 
as it rests in our memory. May it not be because 
she holds in her hands the hearts of so mnny of 
the principal personages depicted? In the lady 
who married Cymbeline, we have afar less amiable 
type of character. She loves to interfere in state 
affairs. Her influence at Court is unbounded, 
everywhere felt, by all acknowledged. Her 
methods of obtaining such an ascendancy seems 
to savour of a .Southern origin. Dissimulation, 
hatred masked in wreathed smiles, malice cloaked 
in intercessions for mercy, the secret poison 
offered in the guise of a friendly gift, are not the 
chosen weapons of the Celt.—Mr. Norman Spencer 
read “A Comparison of ‘ Cymbeline,’ Massinger’s 
* The Picture,’ and De Musset's * Barberine.’ ” 
No story could have given Shakspere a better 
opportunity for the display of his master talents 
than that of Posthumus and his iuconsidered 
wager. And, indeed, the skilful manner in which 
the threads of the story are interwoven, and the 
interest in the maiu plot never allowed to flag, 
excite our highest admiration. In Imogen we find 
all that we most admire and worship in woman, 
from unstained purity to ornamental cookery. 
Massinger’s play has substantially the same plot 
as “ Cymbeline.” The great difference between 
the two plays lies in characterisation, artistic 
development, and poetic power. With our belief 
in the beauty and symmetry of Imogen’s character 
is bound up our belief in the beauty and 
symmetry of the whole play. It is fortunate that 
Massinger’s claims do not rest upon “ The Picture ” 
alone ; for its plot is rugged and unsymmetrical, 
its characterisation poor, and we look in vain for 
those finer shades of pathos and poetry which give 
to “Cymbeline” its peculiar charm. About the 
whole of “The Picture” there is suspicion of 
stereotype. This is particularly noticeable towards 
the end. The idea of forcing the imprisoned 
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Ubaldo and Ricardo to ply the distaff for a lint? 
is unexpected, and seems to point to over-fkfehtt 
to an original. How this might have been avsHw 
is well shown by De Musset, who with trat til 
artistic instinct does not allow a shadow of douk 
to exist between the absent husband and wife, ssd 
therefore does not uso the magic portrait v a 
essential of the plot, but only introduces it, that 
it may be indignantly rejected by the loyal hus¬ 
band. De Musset does not spoil hia play by the 
introduction of so forced a character as Hoaora, 
and with his single plot he produces the eff-; : 
pleasing symmetry which is wanting in Massinrtr < 
double plot. The fact that the French play i- :: 
prose presents a comparison from the poetic itud- 
point. Shakspere’s merit from that point of rev 
seems to be perfect sympathy with his eubi-c. 
He uses forms according to the life, and not accord¬ 
ing to the form. With him the thought is primary, 
the symbol secondary. Thus he is seldom obaor; 
And the symbol being the natural clothing or it-.- 
tkought(forhischoice isin colours infallible), perkr. 
harmony is the result. In its artistic completer:** 
“Cymbeline” goes forward gathering strength 
almost to the end ; but surely a proud deflate of 
the Roman would not have been a conclusion " 
iu accordance with art than the actual penc, 
abandoning the very liberty which had b ft 
bought at the cost of much bloodshed.—Mr. I,. M 
Griffiths read some notes on Sidney Walker’s com¬ 
ments on Act 1 Scene i. of “ Cymbeline.”, 

Philological Society.— {Friday, Nor. 6) 

Henry Bradley, Esq., president, in the chair.- 
Tlie first paper, read by the president, was by Mr 
Russell Martineau, on the “ Pronunciation of it? 
English Vowels in the Seventeenth Century,” ai:d 
consisted of Jluxtorf’s list of the long and shor 
Hebrew vowels with their English and German 
equivalents, comments by Mr. Martineau, and 
John Davies’ translation in 1656 of Buxtorfs 
Latin. Buxtorf died in 1629 ; his son edited the 
father’s works left unfinished at his death, and 
issued the Epitome Grammatieae Mcbracae in lk" 
As the late Mr. A. J. Ellis did not deal with the 
pronunciation of the seventeenth century in his 
monumental work on Early English rrommeiatw. 
but stops at Shakspere, Buxtorf's list is of 
interest to students.—The second paper was by Mr. 
E. R. Wharton, and contended (1) that primarily 
and essentially pt is not a negative or prohibitive 
particle, but an interrogative; (2) that many si 
sentences which are at present printed as assertions 
might better be printed as questions ; and (J: that 
even in other cases the apparent negative contains 
or presupposes an interrogative meaning. 

Anthropological Institute.— (Tuesday, Noe. l'\) 

Dr. E. B. Tylor, president, in the chair.—Mr. 
Francis Galton exhibited, on behalf of Lady 
Brooke, a photograph of a human figure carved on 
a rounded sandstone rock in Sarawak. The rock 
is about twelve feet in height, and the sculpture is 
iu high relief, and of the size of life.—Mr. Galtou 
also exhibited some imprints of the hand, by 
Dr. Forgeot, of the Laboratoire d’Antkropul c’!? 
criminale, Lyon.—Dr. Tylor read a paper on “The 
Limits of Savage Religion.” In defining the reli¬ 
gious systems of the lower races, so as to place them 
correctly in tho history of culture, careful examina¬ 
tion is necessary to separate the genuine develop¬ 
ments of native theology from the effects of inter¬ 
course with civilised foreigners. Especially through 
missionary influence since the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, ideas of dualistic and mono¬ 
theistic deities, and of the mdral government of the 
world, have been implanted on native polytheism 
in various parts of the globe. For instance, as has 
lately become clear by the inquiries of anthrop¬ 
ologists, the world-famous Great Spirit of the 
North American Indians arose from the teachings 
of the Jesuit missionaries in Canada early in the 
seventeenth century. This and analogous names 
for a supreme deity unknown previously to native 
belief have since spread over North America, 
amalgamating with native doctrines and ceremonial 
rites iuto highly interesting but perplexing com¬ 
binations. The mistaken attribution to barbaric 
races of theological beliefs really belonging to the 
cultured world, as well as the development among 
these races of new religious formations under 
cultured influence, are due to several causes, which 
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it was the object of this paper to examine: (1) 
Direct adoption from foreign teachers ; (2) the 
exaggeration of genuine nativo deities of a lower 
erder into a god or devil ; (3) the conversion of 
uative words, denoting a whole class of minor 
spiritual beings, such as ghosts or demons, into 
n dividual names, alleged to be those of a supreme 
good deity or a rival evil deity. Detailed criticism 
of tlie names and descriptions of such beings in 
tccountsof the religions of native tribes of America 
md Australasia was adduced, giving in many cases 
lirect proof of the beliefs in question being 
oorrowed or developed tinder foreign influence, 
tud thus strengthening the writer’s view that they 
md ideas related to them formed no original part 
jf the religion of the lower races. The problems 
nvolved are, however, of great difficulty, the only 
hope of their full solution in many cases lying in 
the researches of anthropologists and philologists 
niiiutely acquainted with the culture and 
languages of the districts: while such researches 
will require to be carried out without delay, before 
mportant evidence, still available, has dis- 
ippeared. 


FINE ART. 

THE ROYAL SCOTTISH SOCIETY OV 
■-I l'AINTERS IE WATER-COLOURS. 

This society, which of late has been somewhat 
peripatetic in its ways—holding last year 
.ts exhibition in London—has now returned 
to its old quarters in Sauchiehall-street, 
Glasgow, and opened, in two rooms of the 
Institute, a display which comprises a fair 
proportion of fresh, careful, and spirited work. 

Mr. Francis Powell, the president of the 
society, is favourably represented in works like 
his bright and vivid “ Shore Waves,” and his 
“Loch Loskin” and “Bull Bocks, Frith of 
Clyde ”; while the vice-president, Mr. W. 
MoTaggart—whether in oils or water-colours, 
one of the most capable and original of British 
painters — sends his version, in the latter 
medium, of “The Young Connoisseurs,” a party 
of fisher children, seen on the sands and 
against sun-lighted sea, following in delighted 
wonderment an itinerant Italian image-maker, 
who carries in his arms his plaster transcripts 
of tlio great white shapes of ancient Greece. 

Mr. James Paterson is always a prominent 
exhibitor in West of Scotland art displays; and 
: this year, “ The Mill,” with its play of colour 
- and light and shade, with its sense of nature’s 
ever - changing, never -. ceasing motion, the 
“ White Azalea,” so freelyand broadly handled, 
so nobly set against the glowing canvas of 
. Giorgione’s “Saint Sebastian and Other Saints,” 
with the rest that he shows, amply sustain 
. the reputation which this clever, Paris-trained 
Lowlander has already won. 

During recent years the main influence that 
has incited and guided the younger Glasgow 
artists — indeed, the more capable of the 
Scottish painters generally—has come from 
France ; but recently the school of early English 
landscapists has been asserting its educative 
power, has gradually come to be recognised as 
' exemplary. Mr. B. B. Nisbet has for long 
^ worked under Cox; his own excellent works 
have derived their stimulus, and much of 
their method, from tho painter of “ Chung- 
Sf ing Pastures.” Mr. Nisbet is hero represented 
by his important “Thundery Afternoon,” and by 
<■ such smaller but very complete and harmoni¬ 
ous works as “A Cloud,” and “Moorland—a 
' Grey Day.” Again, Mr. Garden G. Smith’s 
, “ Yorkshire Biver,” with its quietudo, concen¬ 
tration, sober harmony of poetic feeling, and 
care for restfully balanced composition, is maui- 
festly a sweet echo from the days of Constable 
and his compeers. 

Mr. Tom Scott shows “ A Check,” his large, 
freely touched, river-side subject, its fore- 
v ground made gay with a motley crowd of otter¬ 
s’ hunters and their bounds. Mr. A. D.Beid sends 
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several of his tenderly coloured, quietly rendered 
landscape subjects and Spanish street scenes. 
Mr. B. W. Allem has been painting in the 
Far East; and his art has passed into a phase 
of vivid colouring, which contrasts with the 
subdued tone-painting of his eariier French 
manner, and approaches, in works like 
“ Madras Beach,” to tho incisive handling, to 
the telling blottesque manner—so effectively 
suggestive of the sun-lit brilliancy of Nature, 
of her sparkling, changeful tinting—of Mr. 
Arthur Melville. The latter shows here his 
“Javonaise Dancers,” already visible in the 
Iioyal Scottish Academy, not by any means to 
be ranked among his highest achievements. 

Mr. H. W. Kerr has painted, with an 
admirablo delicacy and thoroughness of 
modelling in the faces, two studies of aged 
peasants, tho finer being his half-length, 
cabinet-sized picture of an old Irish woman, 
bending reverently “At Mass.” Mr. John 
Terriss sends some antique street scenes from 
Birmingham and Edinburgh, touched in a 
singularly effective fashion—very luminous and 
vaporous in their delicate crimson and orange 
skies; very telling in the opposition to these 
are the black gables struck so boldly against 
their clarity. In fact, Mr. Tcrriss’s water-colours 
evince a facility that is only too great, too 
insistent, to be entirely welcome in the work of 
a young painter. They are too “forthright” 
in manner, too suggestive of Frank Howard’s 
“ Whole Art of Picture Making reduced to 
the Simplest Principles ” ; they show less 
than might be desired of that search and effort, 
of that humble submission to nature, of that 
reverent eye turned constantly towards her 
present facts, which best become the true artist 
in his earlier practice. Yet they are striking 
works; and if their painter will be true to his own 
best self, will resist that facility which we should 
judge to be his besetting sin, he may do really 
admirable things in the future. His “ ’Twixt 
the Gloaming and the Mirk”—with its broad 
horizon line, its great dark windtnill-sails 
spread against the orange sky, its clear palpi¬ 
tating corner of formless cloud appearing to 
tiie right, and its largely handled figures of 
fisher-tolk in the foreground, plodding home¬ 
ward beside the still pools of backwater—is a 
picture that no visitor to the exhibition can 
miss the sight of; and none, seeing it, can well 
fail to be touched by its impressiveness. 


LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

RECENT DISCOVERIES IN THE EGYPTIAN DELTA. 

Cairo ; Nov. 7, 1*91. 

Danninos Pasiia has been kind enough to 
allow me to take a copy of a very interesting 
and important inscription which is now in his 
possession. The inscription is a long one, and 
is engraved in hieroglyphs of exquisite form on 
the three sides of a bronze pedestal of a large 
bronze statue of tho goddess Neitb, discovered 
this summer among tho ruins of Sais, along 
with many bronze figures of the Pharaonic 
period. Abovo the hieroglyphs on the front 
of the pedestal runs a lino of Karian characters. 
According to the hieroglyphic legend, the 
statue was dedicated to Neith and Horus by 
Si-Qarr, a name in which Danninos Pasha is 
doubtless right in seeing tho Egyptian words 
“ the son of a Karian,” though, in another part 
of tho inscription, tho Egyptian name of the 
dedicator is stated to be Po-tu-Neith, "The 
gift of Neith.” Si-Qarr is called the son of 
Kapat-Qar, “ Kapat tho Karian,” “bom of 
the lady of the house Neith-mert-ha-Uah-ab- 
Ba.” The name of the “prince” Uah-ab-Ba 
or Apries is not onclosed in a cartouche, showing 
that he did not claim royal rank. 

Si-Qarr is further styled an officer of Psam- 
metichus I., both of whose cartouches arc given. 
It is therefore evident that the prince of Sais, 
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whose name is included in that of the mother 
of Si-Qarr, must have been a predecessor of 
Psammetichus I. ; and since we know from the 
Assyrian monuments that the father of the 
latter was called Necho, while Apries was a 
family name among his descendants, we must 
conclude that the Apries of the statue was the 
hitherto unknown grandfather of the founder 
of the XXVIth Dynasty. 

Another interesting historical i fact results 
from the inscription. As the Karian father of 
Si-Qarr married an Egyptian whose name 
indicates that she was a native of Sais, we may 
infer that Karians were settled in that part of 
the Delta long before the time when their aid 
was invoked by Psammetichus I. Polyaenos 
( Stratey. VII.) is thus shown to be more correct 
than Herodotos in his reference to the settle¬ 
ment of the Karians and Ionians in Egypt. 

But these are not all the conclusions which 
can bo drawn from a study of the newly dis¬ 
covered monument. It proves that Lepsiuswas 
right in regarding certain inscriptions found at 
Abu-Simbei and in other parts of Egypt as of 
Karian origin. It also shows that the founder 
of the XXVIth Dynasty gave evidence of his 
appreciation of the services rendered to him by 
the Karian mercenaries by appointing one at 
least of them an officer of his court. A 
bilingual inscription on the pedestal of a small 
bronze Apis now in the Gizeh Museum, which 
I have published in my memoir on the Karian 
texts, had already confirmed the statement of 
Herodotos, that in the later days of the dynasty 
the Karians had acted as dragomen; we now 
know that at an earlier period they could bo 
raised to offices of state. Lastly, we must not 
forget that the newly found inscription is 
bilingual, and will, therefore, assist us in the 
decipherment of the Karian alphabet. On this 
point I shall have something to say on a future 
occasion. 

I hope that before long it will be possiblo 
to commence excavations on behalf of the 
museum which is about to be founded at 
Alexandria. Dr. Botti has pointed out the 
direction in which wc must look for tho remains 
of Bakotis, the Egyptian predecessor of 
Alexandria. L'shehtis of the time of the 
XXVIth Dynasty have been found in tombs at 
Gabbari, from which he infers, with justice, 
that here must have been the site of tho 
necropolis of the Egyptian city, the city itself 
being situated in its immediate vicinity. Greek 
pottery of the sixth century B.c. has recently 
been discovered in the neighbourhood. This is 
only what might have been expected, when wo 
remember that the Pharos is already alluded to 
in the Odyssey. A. H. Sayce. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The first winter exhibition of the New English 
Art Club will bo opened next week at the 
Dudley Gallery, Egyptiau Hall, Piccadilly. 
The private view is fixed for to-day (Saturday). 

Miss Brodrick will deliver a course of three 
lectures upon “Egypt,” in Dr. Williams’s 
Library, Gordon-square, on the three first 
Thursdays of December, at I p.m. 

Mr. Arthdr L. Collie, of New Bond- 
street, has acquired the copyright of Mr. Haino 
Thornycroft’s tine statue of John Bright, and 
is issuing bronze statuettes from the original 
model, uniform with the statuettes of the same 
sculptor's “ General Gordon.” 

Mr. Logsdail’s very clever cabinet nicturos 
of the Biviera afford a pleasant contrast to tho 
fog which at this season of tho year too often 
broods outside the galleries of Bond-street. 
Once within the pleasant room of the Fine Art 
Society, where they hang at present, he must 
have littlo imagination who is not cheered with 
the sunshine which the artist has brought away 
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with him from the Mediterranean. The red 
rocks sinking into bright blue seas, the vivid 
foliage of the gardens and their not less vivid 
flowers, the strong lights, the scarcely weaker 
shadows, were not easy things to paint. Such 
striking contrasts as much of the scenery affords 
on a bright day, however delightful they may 
be in nature, are difficult to translate into paint 
without some crudity and garishness. To say 
that Mr. Logsdail always succeeds in harmonis¬ 
ing them would d >e going too far—he sees too 
strongly and paints too boldly for that; his aim 
perhaps is rather to startle with what he 
regards as the truth, than to conciliate 
by compromise. But some of bis most 
daring effects want but little of success, 
as “ Le Lion de Terre, San Kaphael ” 
(lo), or the study of flesh in sunlight, “On 
the Beach in July, Bordighera” (.Jo). More 
restful are the lovely view “ From Beaulieu to 
Bordighera ” (29), and the sweet, gray “ En¬ 
trance to Vallombrosa” (14). And, indeed, 
though the power of the painting is alike in 
all, there is enough variety in these sixty-six 
pictures to please many tastes. For some 
quality or another the following seem to us to 
be among the most notable of them: “A 
Corner of the Walls of San Remo ” (2); “ The 
Beach and Castle, Noli ” (10); “Valley of the 
Nervia ” (20); “ A Summer Evening near San 
Raphael” (.'(0); “Up the Vallono” (.31); 
“ Finalborgo ” (do); “Oil Mills in the Valley 
Francia” (60); “Mine Host of Albenga’ 
(64); and “ The Cogoletto Road ” (6d). 


MUSIC. 

OPERA AND CONCERTS. 

“ Lohengrin ” was again given at Covent 
Garden on Monday evening, with Chevalier 
Scovel in the title-role. His voice easily filled 
the theatre ; but he was so lavish of it in 
the two earlier acts that in the love duet and 
concluding scene there was a lack of resonance, 
and there were also signs of effort. His view 
of the part is scarcely supernatural enough ; he 
is, at times, a very mortal hero and lover. 
Mile. Martini was not satisfactory in the first 
and second acts, but good in the love duet. 
Mile, de Spagni was the Ortruda, and again 
showed how thoroughly she has entered into 
the part; her intentions are always good, though 
she has not the power of some of her 
predecessors which this difficult role so needs. 
Signor Abramoff was ill; and, at a few hours’ 
notico, Mr. Ffrangcon Davies took his place, 
and proved an admirable herald. MM. Duf- 
riche and Lorrain (Frederick and the King) 
deserve praise. The chorus was far from good; 
the orchestra played well, although false notes 
were heard now and then. 

Mr. Henschel gave his second concert on 
Thursday, November 12, when the lurger 
portion of the programme was assigned to M. 
Ysaye, who played the Mendelssohn Concerto 
and the Max Bruch Scotch Fantasia. The 
rendering of the former was very fine, though 
here and there the individuality of the 
interpreter was a little too pronounced. This 
is, of course, a fault in the right direction, for 
individuality is rare; but to have it and not show 
it should be the artist's highest aim. It is in 
his rendering of Bach that M. Ysaye loses him¬ 
self most in the music; then his virtuosity is 
really veiled. The Bruch Fantasia is a legiti¬ 
mate show piece, and, moreover, is cleverly 
written and effectively scored. Mr. Henschel 
has always been a friend to Ilaydn, and the 
performance of the Symphony in C (B. & II. 
No. T) was most attractive. One must be very 
young or very blosr not to be able to en joy such 
sound honest music. The programme included 
Schumann’s noblo “Genoveva ” Overture, and 
a selection from “ Die Meistersinger.” 


Senor Sarasate gave his second concert on 
Friday, and again St. James’s Hall was 
crammed. He played the new Max Bruch 
Concerto for the second time, and the work 
certainly improves on acquaintance. He was 
also heard in Saint Saens's third Concerto, and 
his wonderfully delicate performance of the 
middle movement produced the usual enthu¬ 
siasm. The orchestra, under the direction of 
Mr. Cusins, was heard to advantage in a Bach 
Suite. 

Mile. Matliilde Wunn played Chopin’s Bal¬ 
lade in F minor at tho Saturday Popular Con¬ 
cert. She has good command of the key-board; 
but this particularipicce of the Polish composer, 
with its “ longing sadness,” its reveries, and its 
passionate bursts, demands qualities in the in¬ 
ter] ueter which Mile. Wurm does not as yet 
possess. To name only one or two points :—the 
loud stretto before tho coda lacked tone, and the 
soft chords lacked mystery; while the plaintive 
melodies of the coda itself were lost in the notes. 
Mrs. Helen Trust sang Giordaui's florid song 
“ Let not age ” charmingly ; she was also good 
in Grieg’s characteristic “ Solvejg ” song, but 
the first part was somewhat dragged. The 
Quartet was Beethoven’s in E minor, with M. 
Ysaye as leader; he afterwards played in his 
best manner some Bach solos. The Quartet was 
well rendered. The programme concluded with 
Mendelssohn's D minor pianoforte Trio. 

Dr. C. V. Stanford’s Dramatic Oratorio 
“Eden” was performed by the Royal Choral 
Society at the Albert Hull on Wednesday 
evening. The general character of the work 
has already been described in connexion with 
the performance at Birmingham. The impres¬ 
sion then produced is maintained after a second 
hearing. The music is clever enough,(and as the 
work becomes familiar, many interesting details 
attract attention; but cleverness is the pre¬ 
vailing element. The “ Hell ” section contains 
some very fine passages, and yet there is some¬ 
thing artificial about the scene. Is Satan 
a myth or a reality '? If the former, there is 
not enough poetry; if the latter, it is not suffi¬ 
ciently impressive. There is neither sufficient 
interest nor awe. The scene of the Temptation 
in the last part is certainly one of the most 
striking in the work, whether considered from 
a dramatic or a musical point of view. The 
performance was an exceedingly good one. 
The choir sang magnificently. Miss Macintyre 
was in excellent voice; Mdme. Hope Glenn 
and Mr. Ben Davies were very good. Mr. 
Henschel has evidently deeply studied the part 
of Satan, of which he gives a most vivid ren¬ 
dering. Mr. Barnby conducted with his usual 
ability. 
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MUSIC NOTES. 

Mme. Pheroz Lanoraxa, mVSorabji, will give 
concert on Monday, November 2.i, at 6 p.m., 
at the Steinway Hall. Mme. Bello Cole, 
Fruulein Kaysel, Signor Lorenzi, and Mr. Enes 
Blackmore will be among the performers. The 
concert is under the patronage of the Duchess 
of Teck, who has promised to be present. 
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FARRER (J. A.)-PAGANISM an d CHRISTIANITY. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

MIDDLETON (Prof. J. H.).—The REMAINS of ANCIENT ROME. In 2 vols., post 8vo, cloth. 

[In the pros. 

MUIR (Rev. P. MADAM).—The CHURCH of SCOTLAND: a Sketch of its History. New Edition, 

with Notes and Index. Crown Svo, cloth, prico 3s. Gd. 

SCOTT (Sir WALTER.—The LADY of the LAKE). With numerous Illustration by Birket Foster and 

Sir John Gilbert, and Steel Frontispiece and Vignette by Tumor. Deray 8vo, cloth, price 7s. Gd. 


SCOTT (Sir WALTER).—WAVERLEY NOVELS. New Popular Edition. With Introductory 

Vignettes and Special Glossaries. In 2.3 vols. Now ready, Vols. 1 to 14, price Gd. each. 

STOKES (Prof. Sir G. G., Bart., M P.) —NATURAL THEOLOGY. The Gifford Lectures, 1891. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. Gd. 

TILLYARD (FRANK, B.A.).-BANKING and NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS : a Manual of 

Practical Law. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

WELLHAUSEN (Prof. J.)—SKETCH of the HISTORY of ISRAEL and JUDAH. Third Edition. 

. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

WILSON (Sir DANIEL, LL.D., F.R.S.E.)-MEMORIALS of EDINBURGH in the OLDEN TIME. 

’ 2 vols., medium 4to, cloth, price 25s. Also a few copies on hand-made paper, half-morocco, price £3 3s. 


DE QUINCE Y’S 

2 COLLECTED WORKS. 

COPYRIGHT EDITION. 

- Edited by Professor MASSON. With Portraits and 
..'.other Illustrations. In 14 volumes, small crown 8vo, 
-cloth extra, gilt top, price £2 10s.; or in half-rox- 
jhurgho, gilt top. 

C - 

FARRAR’S 

s SCHOOL TALES. 
ERIC; or Little by Little. With 

‘f. numerous Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Crown 
Svo, cloth, gilt edges, price Gs. 

JULIAN HOME. Fcap. 8vo, 

cloth, price 5s. 

2 ST. WINIFRED’S; or, The 

World of School. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Gs. Gd. 
Sets of above, in 3 uniform volumes, fcap. Svo, 
cloth, price 16s. 6d., full leather, gilt edges, in 
cardboard box, price 24s. 


? EDGAR ALLAN POE’S 

1 COMPLETE WORKS. 

* Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. With Memoir, 
Portrait, and other Illustrations. In 4 volumes, crown 
1 Svo, cloth, prico 14s.; or in half-calf and half-morocco. 

;1 


mTT*CT 

WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

AUTHORS EDITIONS. 

• _ 

OOSXPI.ZITB BBTS = 

1. Price £1 Is. Sixpenny Edition, 

in 4 vols., Svo, half French morocco. 

2. Price £l 17s. Pocket Edition, 

Illustrated with 125 Wood Engravings, in 
25 vols., 12rao, cloth. The same in limp Cape 
morocco, price <C3 3s. 

3. Price £2 8s. Twelve-Volume 

Edition, printed from the Plates of the Cen¬ 
tenary Edition. Illustrated with Steel Frontis¬ 
pieces and Woodcuts. Crown Svo, cloth. 

4. Price £2 10s. Two - Shilling 

Edition, reprinted from the Flates of the Cen¬ 
tenary Edition. Illustrated with Frontispieces 
and Vignettes. 25 vols., crown Svo, cloth. 

5. Price £3 3s. Half-Crown Edi¬ 

tion, printed from the Plates of the Centenary 
Edition. Illustrated -with Steel Frontispieces 
and Vignettes. 2.5 vols., crown Svo, cloth, gilt 
top. The same may be hud in half ruby Persian 
calf, or in half blue morocco. 

6. Price £4 4s. Centenary Edition, 

with Additional Notes, Illustrated with 15S Steel 
Plates, in 25 vols., crown Svo, cloth. The same 
may be had in half-calf. 

7. Price £6 Roxburghe Edition, 

Illustrated with 1,000 Woodcuts and 9G Steel 
Plates, in 48 vols., fcap. Svo. cloth, paper label; 
or in half French morocco, £8 8s. 


BOYS' BOOKS. 

BASON MUNCHAUSEN. Price 

Is. 6d. 

BRUCE’S TRAVELS. Price 

3s. Gd. 

COOK’S VOYAGES. Price 

3s. Gd. 

DANA’S TWO YEARS BEFORE 

the MAST. Price 2s. 6d. 

DREAMS by FRENCH FIRE- 

SIDES. Fcap. Svo, price 5s. 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS in 

LILL1PUT. Prico Is. Gd. 

LOCKHART’S LIFE of SIR 

WALTER SCOTT. Trice Gs. 

PARK’S TRAVELS. Price 3s. 6d. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. Price 

3s. Gd. 

SCHOOLDAYS at SAX0N- 

HUltST. Price 2s. Gd. 

SCOTT’S CHIVALRY and 

ROMANCE. Price 2s. 6d. [Just ready. 

SCOTT’S TALES of a GRAND 

FATUER (FARRAR). Price 7s. Gd. 

STORIES from WAVERLEY 

for CHILDREN. Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. Gd. 

VOLTAIRE’S CHARLES XU 

Price 3s. Gd. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


W. S. LILLY. 

ON SHIBBOLETHS. 


By W. B. I.ILLY. 
Demy 8vo. 


'In il/rW < 


C. A. STODDARD. 


ACROSS RUSSIA FROM THE BALTIC 
TO THE DANUBE. 

By C. A. STODDARD. 

■With numerous Illustrations. Large erown Svo. [Xwt wtek. 

H. H. STATHAM. 

MY THOUGHTS ON MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS. 

By H. H. STATHAM. 

Illustrated with Frontispiece and Musical Examples. 

Demy Svo, IRs. [ 77i/.< doy. 


AN ABSOLUTE KEY TO OCCULT SCIENCE. 

THE TAROT OF THE BOHEMIANS. 

The most ancient book in the world. For the exclusive use of 
the Initiates. 

By PAPUS. Crown Svo. [In a few'lay*. 

CAPTAIN LINDSAY ANDERSON. 

AMONG TYPHOONS AND PIRATE 

CRAFT. 

By Captain LINDSAY ANDERSON, 

Author of “A Cruise in an Opium Clipper.” 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. [Xr.ri iwl. 


SECOND VOLUME OF DR. W. JUNKER'S AFRICAN TRAVELS. 

TRAVELS IN AFRICA DURING THE 
YEARS 1879 to 1883. 

By Dr. WILLIAM JUNKER. 

With numerous Full-page Plates and Illustrations in the Text. 

Translated from the German by Professor KEANE. 

Demy 8vo, ‘21s. [ Y7t/* 


thiy. 


MRS. EARL. 

DINNERS IN MINIATURE. 

By Mrs. EARL. Crown fivo. [ n-k. 

W. R. HUGHES, F.L.S. 

A WEEK’S TRAMP IN DICKENS- 

LAND. 

By W. R. HUGHES, F.L.S. 

With upwards of 100 Illustrations by F. G. Kitton, Herbert Railton, and others. Demy Svo, If*. 

THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 

CHRIST THAT IS TO BE: 

A Latter-Day Romance. 

Demy Svo, 3a. (id. 

G. MASPERO. 

ANCIENT EGYPT AND 
ASSYRIA. 


THE 


LIFE IN 


NEW NOVEL S AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 

THE ROMANCE of a FRENCH 

PARSONAGE; or, the Double Sacrifice. By the AUTHOR of “DB. JAOfi 


* Kitty,” &c. 2 vols. 


{Tki“ 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 

THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 

Complete in 30 vols., with the Original niustraliona, demy Svo, 10s. each; or Bets, £1,. 

LIBRARY EDITION. 

Complete in 30 vols., with the Original niustrutions, post Svo, Sa. each. or Seta, £12. 

THE POPULAR LIBRARY EDITION. 

In 30 vols., large crown Svo, £6; separate volumes, 4a. each. 

THE “CHARLES DICKENS EDITION.” 

In crown svo, in 21 vols., cloth, with Illustrations, £3 168. 

THE CABINET EDITipN. 

In 32 vols -mull feap. Rvo, marble paper sides, cloth hacks, with unent edges. Is. 6d. each. 
In 32 c o ntains g niustrutions reproduced from the Ongmals. 

THE CROWN EDITION. 

Complete in 17 vols.. with the Original Illustrations, crown Svo, 6e. each. 

‘ TH E LIFE Will be added to this Edition next month. 


From the French of G. M A SI’KUO. 
With IKS niustrations. Crown Svo, 5 


THE 


CHARLES DIXON. 

BIRDS OF OUR 


RAMBLES: 


A Companion for tho Country. 

By CHARLES DIXON. 

With Illustrations by A. T. Elwcs. Crown Svo, 7s. Gd. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 

THE ASHBURTON EDITION. 

An entirely New Edition, handsomely printed, containing all tho Portraits and niustrations 
in 17 vols., demy 8vo, 8s. each. 

CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 

23 vols., crown Svo, cloth, £7 3s. 

LIBRARY EDITION. 

Handsomely printed in 34 vols., demy Svo, cloth, £15 3s. 

PEOPLE’S EDITION. 

37 vols., small crown Svo, 37s.; separate vols.. Is. eac h._ 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

IDLE HOURS WITH NATURE. 

With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ANNALS OF BIRD LIFE 

A Year-Book of British Ornithology. 

With Illustrations by C. Whymper. Crown mo, 7s. Gd. 


Crown Svo, 3s. Gd. and (is. each. 


ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 
DIANA of tho CROSSWAYS. 
EVAN HAUUINGTON. 

THE ORDEAL of RICHARD 
! FEVERED. 

! THE ADVENTURES of HARM. 

| RICHMOND. 


SANDRA BELLONI. 

VITTORIA. 

RHODA FLEMING. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 

THE EGOIST. 

THE SHAVING of SHAGPAT: 
and FARINA. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, LONDON. 


Printed by ALEXANDER & 8HEPHEAKD Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane; Published by ^ENHY VXLLER8, 2,, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


BLANCHE ROOSEVELT. 

HAZEL FANE. By Blanche Roosevelt. 

TheWv'>,/,says: “ Miss Ttoosevelt has sustained the high reputation won by. 

a brilliant Writer of fiction there are admirable Btv^Ina^ ‘vranT the wi 

hood, even- one of which is a distinct and strongly marked indmdushtj. In a word the rxi 
is a charming book.free from the reproach of dulness and frivolity. 

MARY A. DICKENS. 

CROSS CURRENTS. By Mary A 

Bv the grand-daughter of one of our greatest novelist/, .... Fallal . 

A. WALL. 

A PRINCESS of CHALCO. By A. Wall. 

With Illustration!*. Crown Svo. " 

A. A. ANDERSON AND A. WALL. 

A ROMANCE of N’SHABE. Being a 

the African* lmnter ahn'ous on^is full of fascination The impressiveness of a pmm.a. 
forest is touched upon with a happiness that is admirable. 

a. p. sinnE rr. 

KARMA. By A. P. Sinnett. A New 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

NEW VOLUME OF TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN. 

Just Ready, crown 8vo, 2s. Gd. 


PITT. By Lord Rosebery. 


Tl! R TIMES.—“ Brilliant anil fascinating . . . The rtyle is t^rse, masculine, nervous, articulate* 
arul clear : the grasp of ciicumstuioo and character is firm, penetrating. luminous, and iiiij>rt>.imliottl: the 
.iu.liMin nt ii l'ro.ul. g. m liumnn. ami KCi upulonsly c.'iinli l. ... It is u«t only a luminous estimate 
..f l'itt's character and policy, it is also a brilliant gallery of portraits. The portrait of Fox, for example, 

MoKnIng POST—“None of the many Biographical sketches published (luring recent years will 
bett-T repay perusal than this, and certainly none lias been marked on the whole by a more 'impartial 
judgment of history, whether national or individual." 

NEW ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS HOOK, UNIFORM WITH MR. HUGH THOMSON’S 
EDITION OF THE “ VICAR OF WAKEFIELD.” 

Just Ready, crown Svo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

■ CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskell. With a Preface 

i by Anne Thackeray Ritchie, and Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. 

BY J. L. KIPLING, C.I.E. 

Just Ready, Svo, cloth, 21s. 

|r BEAST and MAN in INDIA. A Popular Sketch 

of Indian Animals in their Relations with the People. By JOHN LOCKWOOD 
KIPLING, C.I.E. With many Illustrations by the Author. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A Volume of animal lore, and a right excellent, one it will In* pronounced 
by all those iut» r.-stid in folk and animal hire . . . Mr. Kipling has managed to compress into 4"" pages 
an unu-uallv large amount of really interesting information. He i* scientific without being pedantic, and 
cliatty without ever becoming garrulous . . . The general public will welcome the tsxik chiefly on 

* account of it- more amusing and cheerfully instructive contents; and those who expect much will, for the 
notice nut be disappointed. The Look is full of good stories and of charming illustrations." 

A NEW BOOK ON EGYPT. 

Just Ready, fcap, Svo, 3s. 0d. 

1 IN CAIRO. By W. Morton Fullerton. 

^ BY MR. CHUJtTON COLLINS. 

Just ready, crown 8vo, 4s. Gd. 

'* THE STUDY of ENGLISH LITERATURE: a 

Pica for Its Recognition and Reorganisation at the Universities. By JOHN 
r (’III ETON COLLINS. 

THE TIMES.—'“Mr. foiling writes forcibly, learnedly, and petMinsivcly, and he certainly succeeds in 
showing how the too exclusively philological study of modern literatures at present patroiiistd by the 
Universities temb to encourage a somewhat narrowly pedantic spirit, aud to divest literature as such of 
nearly all that gives it its abiding hold ou the human mind." 

NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLANS ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

Just ready, globe 6vo, 2s. 

TENNYSON.-AYLMER’S FIELD. With 

Introduction and Notes by VV, T. WEBB, M.A., Professor of English Literature, 
I’residency College, Calcutta. 

Just ready, crown Svo, cloth, 3s. net. 

AN INTRODUCTION to the THEORY of 

VALUE on the LINES of MENZER WEISRR and BOHM BAWERK. By WILLIAM 
SMART, SI.A., Lecturer on Political Economy in Oueeu Margaret College, Glasgow. 

i NEW PART OF PROFESSOR BALDWIN’S PSYCHOLOGY. 

Just ready, Svo, cloth, 12s. Gd. 

, HANDBOOK of PSYCHOLOGY; FEELING, and 

i* WILL. By JAMES MARK BALDWIN, M.A., Ph.D., Professor in the University of 

Toronto, Author of “Handbook of Psychology, Senses, and Intellect.” 

M ACMXLL A-IST’S MAGAZINE 

No. 386. DECEMBER. 1891. 

Contents. 

1. A FIRST FAMILY of TASAJARA. By Bret 

• H \iiTr. (< '••ni'hnh d.) 

\\ I ELI AM <'«>U1;i;TT. By GyoungS aixt-hcrt. 


. Till: EXPERIENCES of an AFRICAN 
TBADEK. By H. E. M. Sti thklw. 

4. TRY 111 LN A and TliYI’ilUSA. 


C. THE GRAND ARMY of the REPUBLIC. 

«. IN PRAISE of MOPS. 

7. OUR FIRST HORN 

8. A ROMANCE of CAIRO. By the Very Iter. 

Dr. as Bctciikh. 

9. LEAVES from a NOTE-BOOK. 


CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER. 

THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 

Christmas Double Number, price One Shilling, contains— 


CHRISTA BEL. Engraved by \V. Spiel tneyer 
after the Bionzc Bust by G, Frampton. 

. The Si'iNCS of the WOODPECKER. AurlI> 

Tlo Kits and TIDED HUNTING. Sir Hun ix 
W P.'k»K. Ilpi-trationn bv Harrv Dixon. 

. A STRANGE L Lop KM ENT. (To be eon- 
tunodb W. ( i \iik ID sski.i.. Illustrations 
bv \V. II. Our. ml 

. ESKIMOS -AN* IKNT and MODERN. Baum 
K. >ih:m\'R oiji. (Tiunslutcl from the 
E.ci.ch by JIAltl FltOl' DK.) With Hlus- 

tr.iti- i.» 

P A - III «' Vi of the N T N ETEF. NTH ( ENTU P. Y. 
M*‘. ‘mi-amjk Bi T-itN. Illu-rratioii. 

. MEMORIES of PONTA IN EBLEAU. Cuwt 
A lllx. 1 llustrations by W, Biscoinbo Gardner. 


8. “SLEEP. BABY, SLEEP! the MOTHER 

SINGS. - Jons AnntxoTox Svmoxds*. Designed 
bv Lmiix Davi*. 

9. A CASTAWAY of the SOUTH. Gti.MK.RT 

Puikhi MI nut rat ions by c. , 1 . Stanilaml, K.l. 

10. ON GARDENS and GROUNDS. Rmjinai.i. 

Br.oMtiKi.ii. Illustrations by F. Inigo Thomas 
ami Reginald BI onfield. 

11. DUMBI.KDoWNDKAKY COME to LIFE 

AGAIN. Gkuiioe At iit>Ti s Sala. Illustra¬ 
tions by J. \V. Gouldery. 

12 . OLI) MTV HOUSES. Written aud Illustrated 

bv Pun ic Noumax. 

13. W’rr.MKN on HoRsKBACK. C. Amstiutiikh- 

Tiiommw. With Illustrations. 

14. TUB LITTLE MERMAID. Illustrations bv 

Mrs. AiiiimvI’. lion: Laura Trow bridgel. 

13. On the WESTERN ClJDT IT. Thomas Hahov, 
Illustrations by W alter Paget. 


MESSRS. PERCIVAL’S LIST. 

Edited by the Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, M.A., 

Head Master of Haileybury College. 

Crown .svo, 7s. Gd. 

THIRTEEN ESSAYS on EDUCATION. 

PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE. Tim Hon. and R. v, R. I.v' tm.tox.-T 1IE TEACHING of MUSIC in 
PUBLIC SCIlooLS. E. W. llowsox Til E RELIGIOUS KDUCATP'N of Ro\,s. The Ibv K. C. 
W'KU.nox.—THE SCHOLARSHIP OUU.STD'N. C. ('h«.io,in.-i oMM EKCIAL EDUCATION. A. T. 
Pm.!.\Riv THE PROSPECTIVE CHARACTER of school TR M \ ING. C. C. ( orri him. — Til B 
TEACHING of HOLY SCR I PTC I! E-AN EDUCATIONAL MUSEUM. Tin- Rev. T. Fu i.n.-TIl E 
TEACHING of ENGLISH LITERATURE THE UNIVERSITIES and SPEcf \ L!S.\TD>N The ltev. 
M. G. Gr.v/.hitxook.— IN BE1I A LF of GREEK. The Ib v.T. Eoa i» -COJ1PULSORY GREEK. The lion, 
and ltev. E. Lyitklto.n.—THE TEACHING of GREEK. M. J. Kinuali.. 

By the Rev. L. Campbell, LL.D., 

Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews. 

Crown Svo, Gs. 

A GUIDE to GREEK TRAGEDY. 

for English Headers. 

By W. G. Collingwood, M-A., 
late Scholar of University College, Oxford. 

Crown Svo, 7s. Gd. . 

The ART TEACHING of JOHN RUSKIN. 

By C. G- Harper- 

Nearly ready, super-royal 4to. about 350 pp„ £3 3s. net, with 150 Illustrations, 
and t> Fhotograv ure Hates. 

ENGLISH PEN ARTISTS of TO-DAY. 

Examples of their Work, with some Criticisms nnd Appreciations. 

The edition of this book is limited lo 773 colder, of which S3f» are reserved for rale ir. America. The In-ok 
will, under no circumstances. 1 m; icptinte l in any form. Twenty-five numbered and signed copies only me 
issued in a special form, the illustrations Iiaml-priiited upon Japanese paper aud mounted. The binding of 
these copies is in half-morocco, and the price Ten Guineas net. 

Edited by George Saintsbury. 

Demy 16mn, 3s. Gd. each, bound in paper boards, with parchment back. 

THE POCKET LIBRARY 

of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

A collection, in separate volumes, partly of extracts from long books, partly of short pieces 
by the same writer, on the same subject, or of the same class. 

Vol. I. TALFS of MYSTERY. [A’wiw*. : Vol. IV. POLITICAL PAMPHLETS. 

Vol. II. POLITICAL VERSE. I Vol. V. SE VK NTKENTH CENTURY' 

r Jn Drremhtr. I LYRICS. 

Vol. in. DEFOE’S MINOR NOVELS. , Vol. VI. ELIZA BETHAN and JACOBEAN 
[In Dr^tmbtr. ' 1’AMl'lILETS. 

By W. Martin Conway, 

sometime Roscoe Professor of Art in University College, Liverpool, 
Victoria University. 

Crown Svo, 5s., with Illustrations. 

The DAWN of ART in the ANCIENT 

WORT.D; an Archaeological Sketch. 

CoxTKvrs 'The Succession of Men!*.—Art in the Stone Age -The Invention of Bronze.—The Legacy of 
Egypt.—The Legacy of Chaldea. - The Heirs of Clmldea. -The Cats of Aiick-tit Egypt. 

By Theodore Andrea Cook. B.A , 
sometime Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford. 

Nearly ready, in 2 vol*., crown Svo, with numerous Illustrations, 
including I’en nnd Pencil Drawings by Jane E. Cook. 

OLD TOURAINE: the Life and History 

of the Famous Chateaux of France. 

There will also be a limited lnrtre-pnpcr Edition dr Furr of 9 signed and nnndwred copied, with the 
illustrations hand-pt inted ti|»m Japanese paper and mounted, price Fite Guiueas each net. There will l#o 
allotted in the order of application. 

With an Introduction by James Bryce, M.P. 

In the press, crown Svo. 

STUDIES in SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Published under the Auspices of the National Association for the Promotion of Technical 
and Secondary Education. 

The Members of the Association who contribute to tbc Volume are Arthur II. D. Acland, M.U., Henry 
llobhousc, M.I’., Godfrey U. Benson, A. 1*. L.iwne, II. Llewellyn Smith, aud Miss Ular.i L'oikt. 

By Alfred Rimmcr. 

Ready in December, royal svo. Illustrated with 75 Facsimile Reproductions of 
Original Drawings by the Author. 

SUMMER RAMBLES ROUND RUGBY. 

With a Chapter on Rugby School by the Rev. W. IT. PAY NK SMITH. 

This edition will be strictly limited t.» 730 copies, and the price to Subscribers before publication will bo 
Ills, net: after publication the price of any remaining copi 


s will lie raised to hs. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


i.Vrf of -.'H coiiics only, sp< ciallv i 

tnitions printed on Japanese paper, mounted, and bound in ledl'-i 
of these will be Five Guineas net, and they will be iiumheted and 
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A LADY of much experience seeks En- 

gagement as LITERARY ASSISTANT or SECRETARY. 
Juxcellent testimonials from Sir Moilier-Williams and others.—K. II., 
11, Norland Square, Holland Park, W. 

T ESSONS given in ANCIENT and 

MOI1EHN GREEK, with CONVERSATION, by a NATIVE 
PROFESSOR. New, Practical, Easy, and Successful Method. Terms 
moderate.—Apply to Messrs. F. Tuimm & tv., 24, Brook Street, 
Loudon, W. 

nro AETISTS and Others.—TO be LET, 

J- excellent 8TUDIO and snug BACHELOR’S QUARTERS com¬ 
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H OW FEW CAN WRITE CORRECTLY, 
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Now ready, price, cloth, £8 8s., imp. 4to. 

PERSIAN CERAMIC ART. 

THE THIRTEENTH”CENTURY LUSTRED VASES 

IN the COLLECTION of Mr. F. DuCANE OODMAN, F.E.8. 

BY 

HENRY WALLIS. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 

24 Full-page Chromo-lithographs, and about 225 Illustrations in Monochrome. 

“The sumptuous volume.We commend the admirable execution of the plates and the instrairc 

erudition of the explanatory letterpress.”— Times. 


R. H. PORTER, 18, Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


NEW POEM BY G. F. SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG. 


Just published, crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

ONE IN THE INFINITE. 

By G. F. SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG, M.A. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


nnjKirtant private letters, essays, poems, sermons, public addresses, or 
intended for the press), most carefully revised by G. WASHING¬ 
TON MOON, Hon. F.R.S.L , Author of “’l’he Dean’s English,” ** Bad 
English Exposed.” "The Revisers’ English,” “Common Errors," and 
•rka on the English language.—Terms 


QWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 

BISHOP BERKELEY FELLOWSHIP. 

(Value £10o for one year, and renewable for a second year.) 

At least two are offered for award in December next. APPLICA 
TION8 must be sent to the Kkgistkak ou or before DECEMBER 
1st. Evidence of ability to prosecute some special study or research in 
any of the following subjects must be presented:— 

Classics. Physics. 

English Language and Literature. Chemistry. 


other critical woi_____ n 

16, New Burlington Street, W., Loudon. 


a on application at 


History. 

Philosophy. 

Economic Science. 
Pure Mathematics. 
Applied Mathematic*. 
Engineering. 


H istory, biography, voyages, 

ART. TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES', SPORT, ANOL 
*c., Ac. Catalogue of upwards of 1,000 items just ready.—Fu. 
Edwards, 83, High Street, Marylebone, London, W. 

■ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER- 

™,,,.>£T£8 E, V?,T ELECTI j 0N of ASSOCIATES.-The NEXT 
EXHIBITION will be opened on 7th March. No Applications for 
Auociateship can l>e received after 22nd December.— John Bkayan 
«ec- pro tern., 5a, Pall Mali East, 8. W. 

CATALOGUES. 

XfOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS I 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. I 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO., 37. SOHO SQUARE. 


Botany. 

Zoology. 

Geology (including Palaeontology). 
Physiology. 

Pathology. 

Pharmacology 


JOSEPH BAER A CO., FRANKFORT O.M. 

Just published. 

CATALOGUE of Translations and Pub- 

Hcationa of Learned Societies, Sets of Periodicals, important 
Collections and Reference Books for Public Libraries anti Institutes, i 
1,076 Numbers. Sent free on application. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS AT 
FOREIGN PRICES- 

Other foreign works on the lowest terms. 

The following catalogues to be had on application :— 

T. CLASSICAL. 

II. THEOLOGICAL. 

III. GERMAN. 

IV. FRENCH. 

VI. ORIENTAL. 

VII. MEDICAL. 

VIII. NATURAL HISTORY. 

IX. NATURAL SCIENCE. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

WILLIAMS & NOBGATE, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS. 

Agents for many Foreign and Colonial learned Societies. 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, and 20, South Frederick I 
Street, Edinburgh. 

BOOKS AT A DISCOUNT OF 3d. TO 9d. 
IN THE SHILLING. 

Now ready, and sent, postage free on application, a New 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS (many m Handsome Bindiiurs. and Beauti¬ 
fully Illustrated) suitable for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S 
PRESENTS, and from the published prices of which the above liberal 
discount is allowed. 

Gilbert k Field (only Address), 67, Moorgatc Street, London, E.C. 


A fuller statement of particulars and conditions will bo forwarded 
on application. 

HONORARY RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS. 

A limited number of Appointments will U* made in December next. 
Applications must be made ou or la-fore DECEMBER 1st. 

There are no emoluments attached to these Fellowships, but Fellows 
nave equal opportunities for research in scientific subjects to those en¬ 
joyed bv the Bishop Berkeley Fellows. 

A fuller statement will be forwarded on application. 

__ Henut Wm. Holde r, M.A., Registrar. 

HPHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

CHANTS THE 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 
M A Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness. Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
Loudon, Loughborough, Manchester, N’owcaatle-on-Tyne. Paisley. 
Truro. Ar 


For Prospectus, Ac., ar 
University, St. Andrews, 1 


r to tho Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 


lyruDiE’s 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in London 
by the Library Messengers. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


ME DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 

All the l>est Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
circulation. 

Catalogue of English Books for 1891, Is. fid. Catalogue of Foreign 
Books, Is. Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books ou Sale, postage 
free, __ 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 

30 to 34, New Oxford Street, London. 

Branch Offices: 

241, Brompton Road; and 2, King Street, Clieapside* 


The Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of It* process of high-diu 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Musenm, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engrarinr 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gain-borough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c.. of Portraits by Hoil, r 4 
Ouless, R.A ; Pettie. R.A. ; 1-rinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresw 
in Guy's Hospital; “ Spring,” by Herbert Draper, die . Ac. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen it 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE PINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

Is remarkable for its displayof Copies of celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, ncluding 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers nf Art. 
The new Pamphlet, “AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 1S6 pp„ free 
per post, for Sixpence, _ 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY. 

5, Vig o Street, Londo n, W. 

ROBT. DUNTHORNE begs to announce the publi¬ 
cation of the following Etchings and Mezzotints ■'— 
A CHRISTMAS CARROL, after Dante Gabriei. 

Rossetti. Etched by Gavjean. 
EVENING LIGHT. Etching by Wilfrid Ball. 
KITTS HOLE REACH. 

Etching by W. L. Wtllie. A.R.A. 
THE CAST SHOE. 

Etching by R. W. Macbeth. A.R.A. 
HINGHAM, NORFOLK, after J. CROME. 

Mezzotint by Frank Short. 

Whioh will be issued in one ‘ ‘ state ’ ’ only, and 
printed by Mr. F. Gouldino. 

Catalogues, frith particulars as to price aw 1 
numbers printed, will be forwarded on application. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S STANDARD BOOKS. 


BY LORD MAOAULAY. I BY THE REV. J. FRANOK BRIGHT, D.D., 

"USK-S* ENQLAND ’ fr0m the A “ eS3l0n 0f U HISTOBYtf'ENGLAND:”'?' ydCcrown 8vo. 


Jantes the Second. 

POPULAR EDITION, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 5s. 

STUDENT’S EDITION, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 

PEOPLE’S EDITION, 4 vols., crown 8vo, 16s. 

CABINET EDITION, 8 vein., post 8vo, 48a. 

LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols., 8vo, £4. 

CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 

STUDENT’S EDITION, 1 vo!., crown 8vo, 6s. 

PEOPLE’S EDITION, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 8s. 

TREVELYAN EDITION, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 9s. 

CABINET EDITION, 4 vol9., post8vo, 21s. 

LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols., 8vo, 36s. 

CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. With 

LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. Complete in 1 volume. 

AUTHORISED EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., or 3s. 6d. gilt edges. 

POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

LANS of ANCIENT ROME, Ac. 

Illustrated by G. Bcharf, fcap. 4to, 10s. fid. 

-Bijou Edition, ISmo, 2s. fid., gilt top. 

-Popular Edition, fcap. 4to, 6d., sewed ; Is., cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin, crown 8vo, 3s. fid., cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Cabinet Edition, post 8vo, 3s. fid. 

Annotated Edition, fcap. 8vo, Is., sewed; Is. fid., cloth. 

COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAULAY. 

LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols., Svo, £5 5s. 

CABINET EDITION, 16 vols., post Svo, £4 16s. 

T1IE LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. 

By the Right Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 

POPULAR EDITION, crown Svo, 2s. fid. 

STUDENT’S EDITION, crown Svo, fis. 

CABINET EDITION, 2 vols., post 8vo, 12s. 

LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols., Svo, 36s. 


Period I.—MEDIEVAL MON¬ 
ARCHY ; The Departure of the Romans 
to Richard HI. From a.d. 449 to 1485. 
4s. fid. 

Period II.—PERSONAL MON¬ 
ARCHY : Henry VII. to James n. 
From 1485 to 16S8. 5e. 


Period III. — CONSTITUTIONAL 
MONARCHY: William and Mary to 
William IV. From 1689 to 1837. Price 
7s. fid. 

Period IV. —THE GROWTH of 

DEMOCRACY: Victoria. From 1837 to 

1880. fis. 


AND 


BY A. H. DYKE AOLAND, M.P., 

CYRIL RANSOME, M.A. 

A HANDBOOK in OUTLINE of the POLITICAL 

HISTORY of ENGLAND to 1890. Crown Svo, 6s. 


BY HENRY THOMA8 BUCKLE. 

HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND and 

FRANCE, SPAIN, and SCOTLAND. 8 vols., crown 8vo, 2I«. 


BY SIR JOHN LUBBOOK, BART. 

THE ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the PR1MI- 

TIVE CONDITION of MAN. With 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo, 18s. 

BY HEINRIOH EWALD. 

THE HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated from the 

German. 8vols.,8vo. Vols. I. and II., 24s.; Vols. HI. and IV., 21s.; Vol. V., 18s.; 
Vol. VI., 16s.; Vol. VH„ 21s.; Vol. VHL, 18s. 


BY JAME8 ANTHONY FROUDE. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey 

) to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols., crown Svo, 42s. 

THE DIVORCE of CATHERINE of ARAGON; 

The Story as told by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the Court of Henry VlH. 

Svo, lfis. 

THE ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 3 vols., crown Svo, 18s. 

SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. Cabinet 

Edition, 4 vols., crown Svo, 24s. Popular Edition, 4 vols., crown Svo, 3s. Cd. each. 

C-ESAR; a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 

1795-1825, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 7s. 1834-1881, 2 vols., crown*8vo, 7s. 

BY WILLIAM E. H. LEOKY. 

: The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH 

CKNTURY. Svo. Vols. I. and II. 1700-1760, 38s. Vols. m. and IV. 1780-1784, 36s. 
Vols. V. and VI. 1784-1793, 36s. Vols. VH. and VHL (with Index to the Complete 
Work) 1793-1801, 3fis. 

HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from 

AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE. 2 vols., crown Svo, 16s. 

HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the 

SPHUT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, lfis. 


BY P. M. ROGET, M.D. 

THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 

PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and 
Assist in Literary Composition. Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and Improved, 
partly from the Author’s Notes, and with a full Index, by the Autlior’B Bon, JOHN 
LEWIS ROGET. Crown 8vo, 10s. fid. 


BY JOHN 8TUART MILL. 

PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols., 8vo, 30s. 

PEOPLE’S EDITION, crown 8vo, 3s. fid. 

A SYSTEM of LO GIC. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

BY ALEXANDER BAIN. 

MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Compendium 

of Psychology and Ethics. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

THE SENSES and the INTELLECT. 8vo, 15s. 
THE EMOTIONS and the WILL. 8vo, 15s. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. 

Part I. DEDUCTION. 4s. I Part n. INDUCTION. 6a. 6d. 


BY 8AMUEL RAW80N GARDINER. 

( HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of 

j James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols., crown Svo, 6s. each. 

A HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642- 

1649. (3vol»0 Vol. I. 1642-1611. With 24 Maps. Svo, 21s. (nut of print). Vol. II. 
; 1614-1617. With 21 Maps. Svo, 24s. Vol. HI. 1G17-1649. With 8 Maps, Svo, 28s. 

r BY 8IR ER8KINE MAY. 

f (.loud r.insDonouGii.) 

' The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, 

p since the Accession of George HI., 1760-1870. 3 vols., crown Svo, 18s. 


BY EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 

HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. 

05 Maps. 2 vols., Svo, 31s. fid. 


BY PROFE 88 OR BEOKER. 

GALLUS; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of 

Augustus. With 23 Wood Engravings. Post Svo, 7s. fid. 

CHARICLES; or. Illustrations of the Private Life 

of the Ancient Greeks. With 15 Wood Engravings. Post Svo, 7s. 61. 


With 


BY J. O. H ALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS. 

OUTLINE of the LIFE of SHAKESPEARE. 

With numerous Illustrations and Facsimiles. 2 vols., royal 8vo, 21s. 

BY ALFRED H. HUTH* 

THE MARRIAGE of NEAR KIN, considered with 

respect to the Law of Nations, the KesulUof Experience, and the Teachings of Biology 
Itoyal Svo, 2U.__ 

EDITED BY J. W. MAO KAIL. 

SELECT EPIGRAMS from the GREEK AN- 

THOLOGY. With a Rcvisdd Text, Introduction, Translation and Notes. Svo, lfis. 

BY ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 

LECTURES on the INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY in ENGLAND. 8vo, 10 b. 6d. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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Dedicated by Special Permission to 

TTF/R MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA, EMPRESS OF INDIA. 

CONSTABLE’S ORIENTAL MISCELLANY 

OF ORIGINAL AND SELECTED PUBLICATIONS. 

The first volume of the Series will be published on S. Andrew’s Day, 1891, entitled: TRAVELS in 
the MOGUL EMPIRE, 1656-1868, by FRANCOIS BERNIER, M.D., of the Faculty of Montpellier 
An entirely New Edition, by ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE, Mem : As: Soc: Bengal, F.S.A. Scot. With a 
Chronicle of Events, Bibliography, Copious Notes, a Coloured Frontispiece after a Painting by an Indian Artist, 
and other Illustrations in the Text, Maps, and Index, Full bound, cloth boards, crown 8vo, pp. liv.+ 6U0. 
Price Gs. net. 

Detailed Prospectusos of the ORIENTAL MISCELLANY Series, and of Messrs. CONSTABLE’S other 
publications, may be had, post freo, on direct application or from any Bookseller. 

ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & COMPANY, 1 4, I’ahi.iamf xt Stre et, Westminst er, S.W. 

NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ASCENT OF MAN” 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

DRAMAS IN MINIATURE. 

By MATHILDE BLIND. 

With a Frontispiece by FORD MADOX BROWN. 

Mt. Gladstone says : “I very sincerely thank you for so much melody and so much power.” 


London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly, W. 


Just published, New Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 

rp -pi 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, 

By Dr. RUDOLPH GNEIST, Professor of Law in the University of Berlin. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. 

LATELY PUBLISHED. 

In cloth, 8vo, price 8a. 

JUSTICE (Part IV. of ‘ The Principles of Ethic”. 
ESSAYS, .8 vols. (Library Edition). Fifth 

Thousand. Price 30s. (i»s. each). 

THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES. Eighth Thousand, lw. 
PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. Fourth Thousand. 

2 vols., 34a. 

PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. Fifth 

Thousand, 2 vols., 36s. 

PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. Third 

Edition, ills. 

-The same. Vol. II. (Ceremonial sad 

Political Institutions). Second Thousand. 18a. 

POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS (separately. 

Second Thousand. 12s. 

ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTION'S. Second 

Thousand. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

THE DATA of ETHICS. Sixth Thousand. $=. 

OTHER WORKS. 

THE STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. Library Edition 

(the Ninth). Hvo, 10s. 3d. 

EDUCATION. Sixth Thousand. Gs. Also chcar 

Edition. Twenty-seventh Thousand. 2s. 3d. 

THE MAN versus THE STATE. Eleventh 

Thousand. Is. 

WILLIAM8 & NORGATE, London and Edinburgh. 

DR. GORDON STABLES’ NEW WORK. 

AT AJ.L THE LI DU A HIES. 


Translated by PHILIP A. ASHWORTH, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Parrister-at-Law. 

This Edition contains additional Chapters on the Parliaments of the Nineteenth Century down to the Third Reform 
Bill (1884-6), with an important Note giving the Author’s views on the Irish Question, and a New and copious Index. 

"A* a history of the English Constitution for English readers Dr. Gneist’s book has a great advantage over existing 

treatises. It is not too much to say that Dr. Gneist is indispensable to the student of English constitutional history.And 

English students have every reason to be grateful to Mr. Ashworth for introducing them to so valuable a work .”—At In naemn. 

“ This book is n monument of German patience and industry.Dr. Gneist’s book ought to be on the shelves of every 

student of our constitutional history .”—Soturtlay Jit vine. 

LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 32s. 


London : WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, Limited, 27, Fleet Street. 


SPACIAL AND ATOMIC ENERGY. 

Part III-HEAT. 

By FREDEEICK MAJOR. 

Price 7s. Gd. 

Prom a standpoint that matter (ethereal and terrestrial) varies only on account of the manner of its concretion into rigid atems 
by enforced cohesion. Atomic and molecular forces attributed to respiration, imparted by ethereal gas energy and Gravitation 
to effects attending “respirative” rise and fall imposed upon the 44 earth’s surface.” 

The. muse of Atomic and Ho! end a r Action, Terrestrial Heat, Dnv-point Hold, the Tides, Expansion and Contraction of Gases, the 
Electric states, Latent Heat, Combustion, and Explosion explained upon the above principles without accord inr/ innate clastic , attractive, 
or fluid qualities to any matter. 

‘‘This is a learned dinscrtation of some 300 pages on the Important subject. Heat. The author avoids mathematical formula?, his intention 
apparently living to seek a full explanation of known facts by close reasoning. To effect his purpose he calls to his aid man's extensive know¬ 
ledge of natural phenomena, taking his subject in a skilful and methodical manner. One of the most intercstim: chapters is that on •Com¬ 
bustion,' and here the author's knowledge and literary power appear at their best. His views on the theory of combustion are readily under¬ 
stood. The atomic and molecular theories are naturally the subject of much discussion, as well as the relation of the different states of matter, 
and the cause which brings about, change of state .’ 4 —Glasgow IhrahL 

" The work is one of a thoroughly scientific diameter, and in his treatment of a hard subject the writer has been lmppy Imth in his style and 
his selection of illustrations and description of experiments. The volume on ‘Heat’ embraces the whole Held of a great and most interest¬ 
ing subject, and students of science—particularly of applied science—will extend to it a thorough welcome.”— Scotsman. 

EYRE & SPOTTI8WOODE, Great Nf.w Street Square, London, E.C. 


LEAVES from the LOG 

OF A 

GENTLEMAN GIPSY; 

IN WAYSIDE CAMP AND CARAVAN. 

By GORDON STABLES, M.D., C.M., R.N. 
With Portrait and Fifty-five Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, 460 pages, 15s. 


London : Jabroi.d & Sons, 8 , Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 

DIGEST OF MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS. 

Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 

AN EPITOME of the SYNTHETIC 

-aTV. PHILOSOPHY, by F. HOWARD COLLINS. With a Prvf-ue 
by HERBERT SPENCER. 

I have read portion* taken at random here and there, and have 
found them very well done.”—Mr. Srtsctn, in Preface. 

Williams h Noiigatk, Loudon and Edinburgh. 


Now ready, with BOO Engravings in the Text and 21 Plates, of which 
bov end arc Coloured. 8vo, 23s. 

pARPENTER on the MICROSCOPE 

and it* REVELATIONS. Seventh Edition. By Rev. W. U 
Dau.ini.ku, LL.D., F.R S. 

London: J. & A. Ciiurciiill, 11, New Burlington Street- 

JAPANESE POTTERY, 

WITH 

NOTES 


TENTH international congress 

of ORIENTALISTS. SEVILLE, SKPT.-OCT., 1 W2 -DR. LEIT- 
NER, Woking, will (JIVE PARTICULARS to intending Members 
and will REGISTER SUBSCRIBERS for Dr. Bellew's volume on the 
Ethnology of Affghanintan, the Summaries of Research in 13 oriental 
specialities, the Japanese volume, and other forthcoming publications 
of th e rec en tly held Ninth Ori eutaj Co ng ress. _ 

ORIENTAL CONGRESS NUMBER of 

V-/ the ASIATIC QUARTERLY contains full proceedings and 
abstracts of 120 Papers or Speeches, including Memos from Abbes 
•Albany, Graffiu ; Pasteur Fe.«piet; Dr*. Skarstedt, Myrberg, Fried- 
hinder, Baron ian, Pandits Nyaratna, Rikhi Kesh Shastri, .Tanardhau, 
Dvividi, Dbruva, Gopalacliarlu ; ltajas Nizamulinulk, Khu*hwa<|tia, 
Tagore, Rikakuslii Tsuboi, Daigoro (Job, Okoslii. Linilnxmikcng; 
Messrs. Bowden, Nevill. Cull. Ac. Portraits of Duke of Connaught, 
Archduke Rainer, Dr. C. Taylor, Col. GrainbrhetTsky. Ac. Photos of 
Sum a tra Oel oes, Pamir 11un z.u*. A c. Map of Russ i an Explorations, Ac . 

A SIATIC QUARTERLY also contains 

■L\. the CZAR’S RF.MARKS on INDIA, and Papers, Speeches, or 
Letters, by Sirs ('. Nicholson, L Griftiu, It. Meade, A. Clarke, K. N. C. 
Braddou, W. Elliot, J. D. Hay; Hons. (J. Cur/.ott, S. ,1. Wav, II.m. A. 
Mizzi; Pro's. Sirs M. Williams, Adams, S. Lathes, Witt->n-D,-ivies, 
<J. Dppert, Wassa I’asha, Sir P. Cohpihoun, Italian Ambassador. Greek 
Minister, M. Aymonier, Drs. c. Taylor, Sehhehrer, Blau, Slut-ky, 
Leitner, Bellew, Montet, Phene; D-us Gayangus, Simonct, Donadiu; 
Msgr. Lamy ; Messrs. M. Adler, Hollancz, Caituilhac. Johnstone, C.S , 
V. A. Smith, C.S., It. Sowell, C.S., W. Simp«.n, L< laud. Flinders 
Petrie. Fawcett, <'hiine, Haliburton. Steveni. it. Mielu.-ll, M. Wood, 
Carmichael. Mathlson, Begg. Hooper, Unite, Tail, Vossinn, Corbet 
Hyde Clarke, A. Diosy, Lewis lienentls D< nneh.v, Showers; Com- j 
raisMouer Fuller; Drs. Chotzncr, Edkins, Kingsmill, Jones; C-If. I 
Tanner. Grambcheffskr, Huait, Clarke; (apt*. Mulix. Day, lluirau- 
don, Biddulph ; MM- Pret, Reynmd, Rudy, Uuimet; Profs. Maspero, I 
Dppert. Cornier, Amellneau, llonc Basset, Beauiegard, Dcreinbourg, j 
Schlegtl. Al*el, Ziemer. Linoke, L. do Rosny, Yawoncollos. Robiou, 
Dugat, Hordern.—Apply to Plblishku, Oriental Institute, Woking., I 


Just published, imperial folio, cloth. Chart printed on cardboard, price 
15s.; or with Chart mounted on cloth and half-lxmnd, price 21b. 

GENEALOGICAL CHART 

or Tin: 


Describing tho Emblems, the Poetical Associations, and other 
thoughts and subjects employed in the Decoration of the 
"Wares, an Account of the Festivals, and of some of the 
Customs of Japan. 


ROYAL FAMILY OF GREAT BRITAIN 

In the Scottish, Anglo-Saxon, Norman, Welsh, Guelph, 
and Wetten Lines; with Collateral Branches. 

By tho Rev. ROBERT LOGAN, Ahiugton, Lanarkshire. 
Edinburgh: Macnivkn A Wallace. 

London: J. F. 8pkii.uk, 23, Old iiiilcy. 


Just ready, cloth, Svo, 343 pp., price 3s. 

'T'HE REAL JESUS : a Review of His 

Life, Character, and Death, from a Jewish standpoint. Ad¬ 
dressed to members of the Theistic Church. By John t ic macs. 

Williams & Noiigatk, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Published by Subscription. Price Three Guineas. 

AN ORDINARY of BRITISH 

-LJL. ARMORIALS: 

A Dictionary of Coats of Arms so arranged that the 
Names of Families whose Shields have been placed upon Buildings, 
Seals, Plate, Glass, Ac., can be readily ascertained. 

By the late J. W. Pai woktu, and Edited from p. 3WJ by (be late A. W 
Mouast, F.S.A. In 1,125 pp., Svo, double columns, to bind in l or 2 vols 


By JAMES L. BOWE8. 

Imperial Svo, cloth, 000 pp., with Plates, £2 12s. 6d. 

The “ Extra Illustrated Edition,” hnlf-moroceo, gilt top, £6 6s. 
(Only u few copies left.) 

Japan Mail.—" It is a noble book — a book of the most valuable .mJ 
genuine < baractev. It is evub ut that -Mr. Bowes lias brought i. 
a really representative c>dlccti<ili, and that he Iul? inane every «.[h laatu 
it contains tin- object of careful research and intelligent scrutiny.” 

China TtUwph.- “ Few are entitled to speak with absolute <with— 
rity, but of these Mr. Bowes stand* foremost. Virtually a con.ob w 
history of the art.; To the true connoisseur it needs little reccnixmieu- 
tioii." 

The Academy.— 1 Produced with singular care and completeness. . . 
A worthy sequel to the author's previous labours m the cause of 
Japanese art.” 

The Times.—" Worthy of its subject and its author." 

The .1 i t Journal.- “ Remarkably free from mistake?.** 

7'lit Saturday fitvieic.—" Let us iei»cat our admiratiou of Mr. Bowes* 
beautiful and enticing volume." 

7 lu: Architect .— 44 A guide for the collector, and th- best of its kind * 

The JtuihUr .— 1 “ Not only one of the most beautiful, hut «>iu of in¬ 
most useful and rational books ujn»u Japanese art which has been rus 
iished in England." 

.Xntts a ml <Jut iv«.- 44 To collectors bis books* arc a< nntboritativc as 
is t.» the lover of Elzevirs the priceless hook of Mr. ill -ms. 

,*•(. James's Gazette.—" The volume is one in winch the conuoii.-cur 
will delight.” _ 

London; Simpkis, Marshall, Hamilton, Ki:xt & Co., Limited 


Address Mr. W. pArwouiu, 33, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. I 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Demy 8vo, with Portrait and Map, 18s. 

Events in the Taeping Rebellion: 

being reprints MSS. copied by General GORDON, C.B., 
in his own handwriting. With Monograph, Introduction, 
and Notes by A. EOMONT HAKE, Author of “ The 
Story of Chinese Gordon,” &c. 


Demy 8vo, 080 pages, ISs. 

The Life and Teachings of Moham- 

mod; or. The Spirit of Islam. By 8YED AMEER ALI, 
t M.A., C.I.E., Barrister-ftt-Law, a Judge of the High 
Court of Judicature in Bengal; Author of “ The Personal 
Law of the Mahommedans,” Are. 

“ It Inis he«*i» reserved for Mr. Justice Ameer Ali, well-known as one 
of the most prominent ami enlightened followers of Islam in India, to 
• N-fend and recommend his faith iu an English work intended chiefly 

- f<»r circulation among Christians—work equipped with all the 
n-M'iirivs of Western thought and learning. Mr. Ameer Ali writes with 
enthusiasm, hut with no trace of fanaticism.”— The Tim 

" A elenr-sightcd, clearly-stated, and forcible exposition of Moham- 
* modnnism as a moral force, and has an advantage over the few good 
hooks on the subject that an English reader can obtain.”— Scottmma 

“ A most remaikahle book, deserving the most attentive perusal and 
demanding the most careful consideration of all who would under¬ 
stand the true significance of Ibblm. We have read it through with 

- in rich pleasure and profit, and we do not hesitate to award it unqualified 
pm ise.”— JVnt innnl Observer. 

“ An intertsting and thouglitful work which deserves and will 
receive serious attention."—a'afMniay Review. 


BLANCHARD JERROLD’S LIFE OF DORE. 

JList published, demy 8vo, with 138 Dlustrations from Original 
Drawings, 21s. 

Life of Gustave Dore. By the 

. late BLANCHARD JERROLD, Officier de l’lnstructeur 
Publique de France. 

" A most interesting contribution to the artistic and literary history 
of the past half century.”— Graphic. 

“ A vigorous piece of jiortraiture written from tho standj»oint of close 
personal acquaintance, and j’et free from indiscriminate eulogy or 
‘ exaggerated sentiment. —Storulard. 

V t^uite one of the most attractive books which have appeared this 
Benson.*—Leeds Mercury. 

“ An appreciative yet discriminating biography of tho artist.” 

The Times. 

j “ Full of interesting things—what is more, it contains nearly iso re- 
. pr<wIuctions of drawings by l >or£, many of which have not been pub¬ 
lished before. It is thus in a double sense a valuable memorial of a 
j remarkable man and a true genius.”— &t. James's Gazette. 

“ It is our pleasant duty to express warm commendation of the lato 
. Mr. Jerrolds book. Tho materials—excellent in their way—arc 
* arranged with great skill, and the narrative Hows as from the pen of a 
practised writer.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 


Royal 8vo, with Illustrations and Plans, 21s. 

> Great Commanders of Modem 

Times. By WILLIAM O’CONNOB MORRIS. 

“We gladly welcome this handsome volume by Judge O’f'nnnor 
Morris, which gives evidence on every page of careful reading and 

. cu rect judgment.An admirable hook to place in the hands of any 

i_ student who wishes to get some idea of the history of the art of war/ 

Academy. 

“To the students of war this liook will prove of tho utmost interest 
and the greatest i>ossible service.”— Notional Obiervcr. 

■ “ Writes vividly and well ."—The Timet. 


Royal 8vo, with 6 Maps, 3s. 6d. 

The Campaigns in Virginia, 

1801-02. By T. MILLER MAGUIRE, M.A., L£.D„ 
of tho Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

“Though thirty years have elapsed since the commencement of the 
American Civil War, the lessons it taught are ns valuable as ever, and 
may Ik* observed with advantage by officers and students of military 
strategy.”— Morning Pott. _ 


1 Medium Svo, with numerous Dlustrations from Sketches 
• by the Author, 18s. 

By Track and Trail: a Journey 

through Canada. By EDWARD ROPER, F.R.G.S. 

“Unassumingly instructive, written in a cheerful spirit, and uni- 
i formly readable. There iB a sprinkling of sport, a good deal of 
i interesting information about Indian aborigines and Chinese 
colonists. —flailu Telegraph. 

“ The book is written in a light picturesque style, and is one of the 
most entertaining records of travel recently published.” 

Glasgow Herald. 

“ A charming l>ook, brightly written and most profusely illustrated 
with a large number of exquisite drawings ."—Glasgow Herald. 

" The book is full of valuable suggestions for the intending emigrant. 
It may also he recommended to the tourist, who, if he follows Mr. 
lloiwrs advice, may plan out a most enjoyable expedition.” 

_ dt. James’t Budget 


CHINA. 

2 vols., Svo, with Illustrations and a New Map of the Empire. 

The Middle Kingdom: a Survey 

of the Geography, Government, Literature, Social Life, 
Arts, and History of the Chinese Empire and its Inhabi¬ 
tants. By 8. WELLS WILLIAMS, LL.D., Professor 
of the Chinese Language and Literature at Yale College. 
Dr. S, Wells Williams”” Middle Kingdom" has long occupied tho 
position of a classic. It is not only the fullest and most authoritative 
account of the Chinese and their country that exists, but it is also the 
must readable and entertaining. This issue is practically a now work 
—the text of the old edition has been largely rewritten and the work 
has been expanded so as to include a vast amount of new material 
collected by I)r. Williams during the late years of his residence in 
• liina—os well as the most recent information respecting all the 
departinents of the Empire. Many new illustrations have been added 
nml the lest of the old engravings nave been retained. An important 
feature of this edition is a large map of the Chinese Empire from the 
lx-st modem authorities, more complete and accurate than any map of 
the country hitherto published. 

London: W. H. Allen & Co., Ltd., 13, Waterloo Place. 
Dnblisjitis to t(je Snbia (Dfficr. 


J. S. VIRTUE & CO.’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, price 2a. 6d.; or, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6a. 
Uniform with the Life and Work of Sir F. Leighton, Bart., 
P.R.A., Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A., L. Alma Tadema, R.A., 
J. L. E. Meisaonier, J. C. Hook, R.A., Rosa Bonheur, and 
Birket Foster. 

(The above may still be had, paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt 
edges, 5s.; or handsomely bound together, 21s.) 

THE ART ANNUAL FOR 1891. 

Being the CHRI8TMAS NUMBER of the ART JOURNAL. 
Consisting of the LIFE and WORK of 

BRITON RIVIERE, R.A. 

By WALTER ARMSTRONG. 

With three full-page Etchings and Photo-Engravings, 
“Circe.” ‘‘The Last Spoonful,” and “Persepolis,” and about 
Forty Illustrations in the Text. 


Now ready, price 21s. 

THE ART JOURNAL VOLUME for 

1891. Containing nearly 600 Dlustrations and 12 Full- 
Page Etchings and Engravings, alter the following 
eminent artisteG. H. Bongliton, A.R.A.. Henry Woods, 
A.R.A., Walter Hunt, J. M. Strudwick, Mrs. Alma 
Tadema, George Hitchcock, Stanley Berkeley, &c. 


Large folio, handsomely hound in half-morocco, gilt top, 
£3 13s. Gd. Edition limited to 500 numbered copies. 

THE SOUTHERN COAST of ENG- 

LAND. A series of 40 Line Engravings after J. M. W. 
TURNER, R.A., printed on India paper from the original 
plates. 


Crown 4to, handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt top, 21s. 

ART and SONG. A Series of Original 

highly finished Steel Engravings from Masterpieces of 
Modem English Art, accompanied by a selection of the 
Choicest Poems In the English Language. Edited by 
ROBERT BELL. With 30 Engravings, after J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A., W. Collins, R.A., John Martin, &c., printed 
on India paper. 

“A very sumptuously got up gift book.One of the most 

charming books likely to be seen this season.”— Yorkshire Post. 


New and Revised Edition with 60 new Dlustrations. 
Fcap. 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 

THE RIVIERA. Eastern and Western. 

Bv HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.I)., Author of 
“ Holidays in High Lands,” &c., &c. New and Revised 
Edition. With nearly 250 Dlustrations, including Des¬ 
criptions and Dlustrations of the following towns among 
many others, Nice, Cannes, Mentone, San Remo. 

‘‘Many books have been written about the Riviera, but 
none are so full of information and pleasant reading, and so 
picturesquely illustrated, us that just published.”— The Queen. 


Imperial 16mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS MEN. 

Short Accounts of the rise of Famous Firms, with 
sketches of tho founders. By A. H. JAPP, LL.D., 
Author of “ Industrial Curiosities,” ‘‘Leaders of Men,” 
&c. With 8 Full-Page Dlustrations. 

HEROES of our DAY. An Account 

of Recent Winners of the Victoria Cross. By WALTER 
RICHARDS, Author of “ Her Majesty’s Army.” With 
8 Full-Page Dlustrations by Harry Payne. 

A NEW DAME TROT. By 0 A. 

JONES. New Edition, with 8 New Full-Page Dlustrations 
by Miss A. B. Woodward. 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

ADELINE'S ART DICTIONARY. Con- 

tnining a Complete Dlustrated Index of all Terms used in 
Art, Architecture, Heraldry, and Archmology. Trans¬ 
lated from the French, and Enlarged. With nearly 2,000 
Illustrations. 

“ A handy, well-printed, and comprehensive lexicon, with 
clear, brief, and accurate definitions .”—Saturday Review. 


Post 8vo, 5a. 

FRENCH COOKERY for LADIES. 

By Mail am o LF.BOUR-FAIVSF.TT, a “Cordon Bleu,” 
Author of “ Economical French Cookery for Ladies.” 

“ Innumerable valuable recipes .”—Leeds Mercury. 

Price Is.; or eloth silver gilt. Is. 6d. 

Uniform with Breakfast Dishes and Savouries and Sweets. 

FANCY PASTRY. By Frederick 

DAVIES, for 60 years confectioner. 

CAKES and BISCUITS By Frederick 

DAVIES. _ 


London : J. S. VIRTUE & CO., Limited, 
26, Inc Lane, E.C. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


THE MARCHIONESS OF DUFFERIN and AVA. 

MY CANADIAN JOURNAL, 

1872-1878. 

Extracts from Homo Letters written while Lord Dufferin 
was Governor-General. 

Portraits, Map, and Illustrations, crown Svo, 12s. 


MRS. WOODS. 

ESTHER VANH0MRIGH. 

A New Novel. 

By MARGARET L. WOODS, 

Author of “ A Village Tragedy,” &c. 

3 vols., crown Svo, 318. Gd. 

“ A story of unpretentious excellence. It is no light praise 
to say that Mrs. Woods lias steeped herself in the spirit as 
well os in the recorded facte of her chosen theme, until her 
romance of the ill-fated Vanessa is instinct with true illusion 

and imagination.Only Scott amongst the many biographers 

of Swift affcct-s the mind of a reader with so strong a convic¬ 
tion that he has the actual man and one, if not both, of tho 
actual women, Stella and Vanessa, before him.”— Athenaeum. 


INDIA. 

MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for 
INDIA and CEYLON. 

In 1 vol. f Maps and Plans, post 8vo. [.Vex* week. 


REV. CHARLES GORE. 

THE BAMPT0N LECTURES, 

1891. 

THE INCARNATION of the SON of GOD. 

Svo, 7s. Gd. 


MRS. NEWMAN. 

BEGUN in JEST: a New Novel. By 

the Author of “Her Will and Her Way,” &c. 3 vols., 
crown 8vo, 31a. 6d. 

EGYPT AND THE NILE. 

MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for EGYPT. 

Thoroughly Revised, with an Account of the Gizeh 
Museum, Acc. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo, 15s. 

BRUGSCH-BEY. 

EGYPT UNDER the PHARAOHS: a 

History derived entirely from the Monuments. A New 
Edition, Condensed and thoroughly Revised by M. BROD- 
RICK. With Maps and Dlustrations. 8vo, 18s. 

PROFESSOR E. B. TYLOR. 

PRIMITIVE CULTURE. Researches 

into the Development of Mythology, Philosophy. Religion, 
Language, Art and Science. By E. B. TYLOR, Keeper 
of the Museum, Oxford. Third Edition, Revised. 2 vols., 
Svo, 21s. 

COMMANDER H. BERKELEY, R.N. 

JAPANESE LETTERS: Eastern Im- 

predion* of Western Men and Manners, as contained in 
the Correspondence of Tokiwam and Ya.shiri. Edited by 
Commander HA STINGS BERKELEY, R.N. Post 
8 vo, 6s. 

DR. SAMUEL SMILES. 

JASMIN: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 

By SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D., Author of “The Lives 
of the Engineers,” &c. Post Svo, 6s. 

MRS. BISHOP. 

JOURNEYS in PERSIA and KURDIS- 

TAN. With a 8ummer in the Upper Karun Region, and 
a Visit to the Nestorian Rayahs. Maps and GO Illustra¬ 
tions. 2 vols., crown Svo. [In J)ec ember. 

REV. JOHN JULIAN. 

A DICTIONARY of HYMNOLOGYi 

the Origin and History of the Christian Hymns of all 
Ages and Nations, with special reference to those con¬ 
tained in the Hymn-Books of English-Speaking Countries. 
1,000 pp., medium 8vo. [/« December. 


JOHN MURRAY,’ Albemarle Street. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S I MR. t. fisher unwind list. 


LIS T. 

By W. P. FRITH, R.A. 

JOHN LEECH: His Life and 

WORK. By WILLIAM POWELL FRITH, R.A. 
Just ready. In 2 vola., demy 8vo, with Portrait and 
Illustrations, 26s. 

THIRD EDITION. 

MRS. FRANK GRIM WOODS 

NARRATIVE of her ESCAPE from the RECENT 
MUTINY in MANIPUR. In demy 8vo, -with Illus¬ 
trations and Portraits, 19s. 

EDITED BY MAJOR FISHER. 

FORTY-FIVE YEARS’ RE¬ 
COLLECTIONS of SPORT. By JAMES HENRY 
CORBALLIS, Edited by ARTHUR T. FISHER, late 
21st Hussars. With Frontispiece. In 1 vol., demy 
8vo, 16s. 

BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 

A MAD TOUR; or. Rambles on 

Foot through the Black Foreat. By CHARLOTTE E. L. 
RIDDELL, Author of “ George Geith of Fen Court." 
In large crown 8vo, 10a. 6d. 

SECOND EDITION. 

ACROSS ENGLAND in a DOG 

CART: from London to 8t. David’s and Back. By 
JAMES JOHN HI88EY, Author of “A Tour in a 
Phaeton,” &o. With 20 Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author, and Plan of the Route. In demy 8vo, 16s. 

BY M. LAYI88E. 

THE YOUTH of FREDERICK 

the GREAT. From the French of ERNEST LAVISSE. 
By STEPHEN SIMEON. Demy 8vo, 16«. 

Not ready, price One Shilling. 

THE 

TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

Contents for DECEMBER, 1891. 

I. MB. CHAINE’S SONS. (Conclusion.) 
rr. INCIDENTS in the LIFE of a NATURALIST. 

HI. LOVE’S VICTORY. 

IV. BERNARDIN DE SAINT-PIERRE. 

V. A WINTER NIGHT’S DREAM. 

VI. A NEW SENSATION. Parts I. and H. 

VH. IN the COUNTRY of the ALBIGENSE6. 

Vm. LITTLE DUTCHEE. 

IX. MY JURNY to FRANCE, FLANDERS, and 
GERMANY, in 1738. 

X. DE8DEM0NY. 

XI. WALKING STEWART. 

XII. IN a SNOWSTORM. 

XIII. LOVE or MONEY. (Conclusion.) 

New Novels at all Libraries, 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “NO RELATIONS.” 

CONSCIENCE. By Hector Malot 

2 vola., crown 8vo. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MLLE. DE MERSAC.” 

MR. CHAINE’S SONS. By 

W. E. NORRIS, Author of " A Bachelor’s Blunder," &c. 
8 vola., crown 8vo. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "IN LONDON TOWN." 

LOVE or MONEY. By 

KATHARINE LEE (Mrs. JENNER), Author of "A 
Western Wild Flower." 8 vola., crown 8vo. 

“An interesting and exciting story.”— Observer. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "CUT ADRIFT." 

JEDW00D JUSTICE. By 

ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. In 3 vole., crown 8vo. 

Eichabd Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


PROF. J. E. THOROLD ROGERS'S LAST 1YORK . 

THE INDUSTRIAL and COMMER- 

CIAL BISTORY of ENGLAND: Lectures delivered 
to the University of Oxford. Edited by his 8on. 
ARTHUR G. L. ROGERS. Cloth, 16s. [.Vow ready. 

HE VISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 

THE LIFE and TIMES of NICC0L0 

MACHIAVELU. By Prof. PAS QUALE VTLLARI, 
Author of " The Life of Savonarola,” &c. Translated 
by LINDA VILLARI. Containing New Preface and 
Two New Chapters. 2 vols., containing 4 Copper¬ 
plate and 29 other Full-page Illustrations. Cloth, 
gilt tops, 32s. 

The Scotsman says: " Now for the first time given to the 

British reader in a complete and perfect edition.The 

former edition was shorn of two important chapters and some 
interesting documents, all of which are included in the present 
publication. The author has been able, moreover, to add 
some valuable touches to his work, and his excellent trans¬ 
lator, Madame Linda Villari, has thoroughly revised the 
translation. As a translation of a massive work into a foreign 

tongue, her work is surprisingly perfect.Its value as a 

historical biography is of the rarest sort.English literature 

owes much to the Professor and his translator for this valu¬ 
able book." . 

THE ADVENTURE SERIES.— New Volume. 

K0L0K0TR0NES: Klepht and 

Warrior. Translated from the Greek, and Prefaced 
with an Account of the Klephts, by Mrs. EDMONDS. 
Introduction by M. J. GENNADII’S, Greek 
Minister Resident, London. Illustrated. Large 
crown 8vo, doth, 5s. 

“ Considered from any point of view, the volume is an ex¬ 
cellent addition to an excellent series.”— Glasgow JieraUl. 

BY DR. TURK RECK RILL. 

WRITERS and READERS: Educa- 

tional Lectures. Cloth, 5a. 

" A pleasant series of lectures on literary topics.Dr. Hill 

is very edifying on the topic of revolutions in literary taste, 
and very instructive on that of the educational value of the 
study of literature.”— Times. 

SECOND EDITTOS 9 . 

INTRODUCTORY STUDIES in 

GREEK ART. Bv JANE HARRISON. Map and 
10 Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“ The volume is itself a work of art, painted in language 
of consistent beauty.”— Contemporary Review. 

THE AFRICAN PROBLEM. 

THE NEGRO QUESTION; or, Hints 

for tho Physical Improvement of tho Negro Race. 
^JOSEPH RENNER MAXWELL, M.a!/B\C.l: 

INI'ROD fCTIOK RY F/.OREXCE FIGHTING A EE. 

BEHRAMJI M. MALABARI: a Bio- 

graphical Sketch. By DAYARAM GIDUMAL, 


LL.B. Cloth, 6s. [Ready. 

BY A NEW AMERICAN WRITER. 

MAIN-TRAVELLED ROADS: Six 

Mississippi Valley Stories. By HAMLIN GAR¬ 
LAND. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ The characters have a freshness that serves as warranty of 
their truth to nature, and the scenes and sounds of country 
life are reproduced with more than common skill.”— Scotsman. 

BY RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 

TWO WORLDS, and other Poems, 

Fcap. 6vo, doth gilt, gilt tops, 3s. 6d. 

THE CAMEO SERIES.— New Volume. 

CONCERNING GATS: a Book of 

Verses by many Authors. Edited by Mrs. GRAHAM 
TOMSON. Illustrated by Arthur Tomson. Half¬ 
bound, paper boards, 3s. 6d. {.Ready. 

THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY . - New Volume. 

JOHN SHERMAN, and DHOYA. By 

GANCONAGH. 24mo, paper, Is. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 

“ A well-told pair of tales.”— Observer. 

THE CHILDREN'S LIBRARY.— New Volume. 

THE STORY of a PUPPET. By 

C. COLLODI. Translated by M. A. MURRAY. 
Illustrated by C. Hozzanti. Post 8vo, fancy doth, 
floral edges, 2s. 6d. [X«< week. 

London : 

T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 

Digitized by 
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Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, 

MARSTON & COMPANY beg to 
announce that Mr. H. D. TRAILL'S 
“LIFE of LORD SALISBURY" 
(being the New Volume in “The 
Queen’s Prime Ministers ” Series ), 
is now ready. 

With Photogravure Portrait, crown 8vo. cloth, 3g. 

*&&& fiSKiEfc 

cy'mcM 

El- 

WILLIAM HOGARTH: a Memoir 

y iU i of Printe and Painto. 

DOBSON. With numerous niustmUost 
doth 1 5 4 ° s t0?ravure platea - Demy 8vo, nearly 400 pag*. 

A £2T2s e 6d L SX' PaP€r 11(1111011 “ Preparation, pro 

PREACHERS OF THE AGE. 

Uniform crown ;8vo volumes, doth extra, 3B. 6d. each, 
with Photogravure Portraits. 

By His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury* 

LIVING THEOLOGY, 

“ Full of wise counsels and generous sympathies.”— TimtE ^ 

By the Rev. Alexander Ma.nl d jj., 

of Manchester. r Just nwi. 

THE CONQUERING CHRIST. 

Volumes will follow in quick succession by other equally 
well~known and representative preachers. 

DR. PARKE 

IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA 

Demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, doth, ONE GUINEA. 

" M ,r- Parke’s journal fills up a distinct gap in the narrative of th** 
expedition, Aot only have we at last an authentic and detailed at rout 
of the many months’ stay at Fort Bodo, but all over Mr. Park* till* v j 
many lacunae which have been left even in the detailed narratiw J 
Mr. btanley himself.”— Times. 

ON the BORDER with General 

GEORGE CROOK. By JOHN G. BOURKE, Captain 
Third Cavnlry, U.S.A. Fully Illustrated. Royal sto, 
doth, 21s. 

For upwards of twenty years Captain Bourko serred under Cwtiwil 
Crook in the Wild West of America. The three principal catnpurrii 
of that distinguished soldier against the Apaches, the Mom, -uni ibe 
Clieveuues are descnlMid in these pages with picturesque realism, aal 
the book abouuds in exciting adventures in connection vithtiF'iBp- 
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LITERATURE. 

General Craufurd and his Bight Division. 

By the Rev. Alexander H. Craufurd. 

(Griffith, Farran & Co.) 

The Peninsular War still retains its in¬ 
terest for Englishmen. The great wars of 
j the last century, whether in Europe, 
' America, or India, in which English troops 
1 were engaged, are never studied in detail and 
only vaguely remembered; the other great 
; wars of this century, the Crimea, the Indian 
Mutiny, the campaign in the Soudan, have 
i never taken hold of the public imagination. 

But if the stream of literature, much of it, 
‘ like the volume under review, of a popular 
. character, that is being constantly issued 
) may be taken as a guide, it may be fairly 
i asserted that the Peninsular War remains for 
most people the most attractive episode in 
the military history of England. This is 
, largely due to the fact that Sir William 
Napier, the one great military historian 
r whom England has produced, has told the 
• story of the Peninsular campaigns with 
accuracy, eloquence, and thorough know¬ 
ledge of the subject. The widespread popu¬ 
larity of Napier’s History among all classes 
is amazing : Eoutledge’s cheap edition is a 
( household book in many cottage homes; 
English boys of all ages devour it with 
avidity; and no greater mistake was ever 
committed by the Civil Service Commission 
than removing it from the necessary sub¬ 
jects for the examination for admission into 
Sandhurst. Yet Napier’s book has one 
j great defect. He has written the history of 
the Peninsular War in such a strain that no 
one will ever dare to write that history 
again, except in the form of notes on 
Napier ; but he has not written the history 
of the English army in the Peninsula. It 
may seem a trifling matter; but it is worth 
noticing as a proof of this statement, that 
there has never yet been published, even in 
, dhe form of a gloss upon Napier, a complete 
»table of the English divisions and brigades 
'in the Peninsula from 1808 to 1814, with the 
changes in the regiments composing them 
; and the succession of the generals in 
1 command. 

The most famous of these bodies is the 
Light Division. Excellent histories of the 
three English regiments, which, with the 
Portuguese eaqadores, composed it, have been 
; written by former officers—namely, that of 
' the 43rd Regiment by Sir Richard Levinge, 
of the 52nd Regiment by Captain Moorsom, 
and of the 95th (now the Rifle Brigade) 
by Sir William Cope. In addition to these 
regimental histories, many officers and more 
than one soldier who served in the Light 
' Division, published reminiscences; so that 


when the history of the English army engaged 
in the Peninsular campaigns comes to be 
written, it will probably be found that there 
is better material for an accurate history of 
the Light Division than of any other. Tradi¬ 
tions of the former connexion of the three 
regiments remain to their successors to the 
present day. The officers of the Oxfordshire 
Light Infantry (of which the old 43rd and 
the old 52nd form the linked battalions) 
and of the Rifle Brigade are honorary 
members of each other’s messes, and the 
prestige of their Peninsular fame has done 
much to rank them among the “ crack ” 
regiments of the English army. Their glories 
have been perpetuated by Sir William 
Napier, himself an officer of the 43rd; and 
the famous march to the battle-field of 
Talavera has been celebrated by him in words 
almost as glowing as those describing the 
“unconquerable British infantry” of the 
Fourth Division at Albuera. The fame 
of the Light Division is inseparably con¬ 
nected with the names of two men: Sir 
John Moore, who organised and disciplined 
its future regiments in the camp at Shorn- 
cliff e, and Robert Craufurd, who com¬ 
manded it during the early campaigns of 
the Peninsular war and fell at its head at 
the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo in 
January, 1812. 

The Rev. Alexander Craufurd, grandson 
of Major-General Robert Craufurd, has 
not attempted to write the history of the 
Light Division. He merely describes its 
exploits in the Peninsula while it was 
under the immediate command of his grand¬ 
father. He therefore does not narrate 
at length the striking incidents which 
illustrated its valour during the pursuit 
after Massena in 1811, when the Division 
was under the command of Sir William 
Erskine during the absence on leave of 
General Craufurd ; and he does not analyse 
its services during the campaigns of 1812, 
1813, and 1814, when it was under the 
command of General Alten. He throws no 
new light on the military history of the 
period, and his book is of an essentially 
popular character, being largely made up 
of anecdotes and miscellaneous quotations 
from the well-known volumes of Kincaid, 
Surtees, Costello, and Rifleman Harris, of 
the 95th, and Captain Cooke, of the 43rd. 
The only debateable point in military 
history on which Mr. Craufurd is obliged 
to touch is the action on the Coa. The 
question as to the generalship shown by 
Craufurd in engaging the enemy in front 
of the river has been often discussed; and 
to the remarks on this subject every student 
of tactics or strategy will at once turn. 
The question is impartially treated, and the 
view taken by General Craufurd’s grandson 
is sufficiently interesting to all readers of 
Napier to be quoted in full. 

“ Sir William Napier was much mistaken,” he 
says, “in saying that Craufurd resolved to fight 
under these circumstances. I will give Crau¬ 
furd’s own letter, written to the Times, on this 
subject further on; and concerning his own 
intentions it must be admitted that he was a 
better judge than Naffer. Sir George Napier 
represents things much more accurately when 
he says, ‘ Craufurd, however, let his vanity 
get the better of hir judgment, and delayed so 
long that at last the enemy made a sudden 


attack.’ That is the real truth about the 
business. And this was Lord Wellington’s 
view” (p. 126). 

But though this book is not a history of 
the Light Division (to do Mr. Craufurd 
justice, he does not pretend that it is), 
neither is it a biography of Major-General 
Robert Craufurd. This is far more regret¬ 
table. Craufurd was not only a man of 
singularly marked personality, but one of 
the finest commanders of light troops known 
in the history of modern war. His Standing 
Orders of the Light Division, which have 
been more than once reprinted, were long 
used as a text-book; and his operations 
between the Coa and the Agueda during 
the four months that Wellington faced 
Massena in 1810, are still studied as a 
masterpiece of strategy. Nevertheless, the 
Rev. A. H. Craufurd, possibly for lack of 
materials, has not written a biography of 
his grandfather. He passes over Robert 
Craufurd’s services in the war with Tippu 
Sultan in 1790-92, his missions at the 
Austrian head-quarters in 1794, 1797, and 
1799, his deputy-quartermaster-generalship 
in Ireland in 1798 (the year of the Irish 
rebellion), and his service on the staff of 
the Duke of York in Holland in 1799, in a 
single page. Perhaps Robert Craufurd 
did not write many letters or leave any 
diary or memoirs ; but a few scraps of in¬ 
formation on these years would have been 
far more valuable than many of the old 
anecdotes now reprinted. A few pages are 
given to the operations at Buenos Ayres in 
1807, but they contain nothing new. The 
usual abuse is heaped on the head of General 
Whitelocke, who is called “a timid and vacil¬ 
lating fool; ” but Mr. Craufurd has “ failed 
to find any solid evidence ” that he was a 
traitor. This absurdly strong language is 
not justified. Whitelocke certainly failed 
in the attack on Buenos Ayres, but he had 
shown himself an excellent regimental 
officer in his younger days. He was not a 
great general; but failure in a military 
operation, however irritating to contem¬ 
porary statesmen and subordinate officers, 
does not demand such severe censure, more 
than eighty years after the event, without 
a careful examination of the whole career 
of the officer incriminated. 

The greater part of the volume is occupied 
with an account of General Craufurd and the 
Light Division in the Peninsula, consisting 
in the main of a pot-pourri of quotations 
and anecdotes from a large number of well- 
known books amusingly strung together. 
This will be naturally disappointing to warm 
admirers of General Craufurd’s character 
and military talents, who are well ac¬ 
quainted with every one of the books cited, 
and who would fain know more about 
the General’s own life and thoughts. But 
Mr. Craufurd does not profess to be writing 
for students of military history or military 
biography, but rather for the general publio. 
And it may be added that the general 
public will probably enjoy his stories and 
anecdotes and find them new, for Quarter¬ 
master Surtees, Rifleman Harris, and 
Edward Costello are not so well known to 
the present generation as they were to the 
last. The most interesting personal detail 
is given in a foot-note. 
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‘“I'haveheard,” says Mr. Craufurd, “through 
several old soldiers of this war—one having 
been in a different Division—that Craufurd’s 
Voice was singularly clear, and that it could 
he heard distinctly, even amidst the din of 
battle ” (p. 193). 

In conclusion, may I make use of the fact 
that this notice appears over my signature 
to thank Mr. Craufurd for the cordial ac¬ 
knowledgment he more than once makes of 
my articles in the Dictionary of National 
Biography on General Robert Craufurd, 
General Sir Charles Craufurd, and Sir 
Thomas Beckwith ? The only statement of 
mine which he traverses is that “ Craufurd 
cared little for Wellington’s censure.” Mr. 
Craufurd says, “ On the contrary, he 
[General Craufurd] cared a great deal for it; 
and his correspondence affords ample evi¬ 
dence of this.” I only wish that this corre¬ 
spondence had been at my disposal, so that 
I might have avoided the error. I thank 
Mr. Craufurd for the correction, and express 
my regret that I falsely imputed a disregard 
for the censures of his chief to the most 
brilliant of all the generals who served 
under the Duke of Wellington during the 
Peninsular War. 

H. Morse Stephens. 


Le Misanthrope. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by H. W. Gegg Markheim. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

It is seldom that we meet with a work so 
excellent in its way as this edition of what 
many critics regard as the highest and most 
attractive of Moliere’s comedies. But for 
one or two rather curious omissions, indeed, 
it might be pronounced wholly satisfactory. 
Mr. Markheim brings valuable qualities to 
the task he has undertaken—sympathy, 
penetration, scholarship, and a wide know¬ 
ledge of the period so finely illustrated in 
the piece. He gives us over forty closely 
printed pages of pertinent notes, and the 
meaning of passages which some readers 
might be puzzled to apprehend is elucidated 
with the necessary care. The text is that 
of the original edition of 1667, but with the 
spelling modernised. Moliere’s punctuation 
is adhered to throughout; for the reason 
that with him, as with other dramatists, it 
is personal, characteristic, and suggestive of 
the tone and accent to be adopted by the 
actor. Prefixed to the play is Devise’s 
account of its first representation — the 
earliest example in France of theatrical 
journalism; and letters from the most 
finished representative of Alceste in recent 
years, M. Delaunay, are quoted from to 
throw additional light on the character at 
several points. Altogether, the work is one 
of no little interest and importance. 

On the element of autobiography in the 
play Mr. Markheim rightly dwells at some 
length. It can hardly be doubted that in 
deeding with the essence of the plot, the 
long unavailing struggle of Alceste against 
his passion for a woman whom he knows 
to be unworthy of him, Moliere gave voice 
to what he felt for his faithless, callous, but 
always bewitching wife. As Mr. Markheim 
puts it, “ Le Misanthrope ” is the true love 


story of a man of genius told by himself in 
spite of himself. M. Coquelin and others 
have asked why Moliere, of all men the 
least likely to wear his heart upon his 
sleeve for daws to peck at, should have told 
that story to the public. To this Mr. 
Markheim replies:— 

“He was a man and could not help it. Every 
human being tells his story day by day without 
knowing it, imperceptibly and by degrees, to 
somebody; life stops when there is no one to 
tell it to. There is a phrase—a familiar one— 
that conveys to every creature a sense of the 
miseries of prison, exile, and solitude. Moliere, 
amidst all his companions and friends, had no 
one to speak to. No mother when a boy—he 
lost his at ten years old; no wife till ho was 
past the prudent age of marriage; no children 
until he was nearly old enough to be their 
grandfather. That story which we all of us tell 
piecemeal, by scraps, and quite unconsciously, 
to those that live with us and love us, and 
which Moliire did not tell to mother, wife, or 
children, he told to tho beings of his own fancy— 
to Cclimene, Eliante, and 1’hilinte. Little girls 
repeat many things to their dolls. Moliere was 
a child by the naivete of his genius, and he too 
had his dolls—the ‘ personages in the air,’ 
the ‘ phantoms ’ whom he says in tho ‘ Im¬ 
promptu de Versailles ’ he ‘ dresses up for the 
amusement of the public.’ Does he tell them 
his secrets ? No; but he breathes into them 
some of his soul and of his fire.” 

Following up the subject, Mr. Markheim 
enlarges upon the close resemblance between 
certain passages in the play and the con¬ 
versation which Moliere is said to have had 
with Chapelle at Auteuil. Tliis resem¬ 
blance, however, is not so conclusive as has 
been supposed. La Fameiue Comedienne, 
from which the story is taken, did not 
appear until twenty-two years after the 
“ Misanthrope ” ; and it is suspected that 
the author, an utterly unscrupulous libeller, 
deliberately concocted the conversation out 
of the more impassioned utterances of 
Alceste. On the other hand, the internal 
evidence of its truth is by no means weak. 
Moland holds that the personal sufferings 
of the poet are here expressed with a ring 
which, after so long an interval, no new 
narrative could have possessed. Be that as 
it may, Mr. Markheim is on surer ground 
when he comes to the testimony of 
Lagrange’s IUgisire. According to this, 
Moliere often brought matters of his own 
household on to the stage, as his friends 
repeatedly noticed. And that he drew 
upon bitter personal experience in the 
“Misanthrope” is obvious to all. Like 
Alceste, he was the slave of a heartless and 
incurable coquette, and the anguish she 
inflicted upon him found clear and vivid 
reflection in this creature of his imagination. 
Sir "Walter Scott fell into a surprising 
blunder when he described Moliere’s lovers 
as “ never ardent or tender.” Few plays 
are marked by a deeper or more exquisite 
sensibility than the “ Misanthrope.” In the 
words of Goethe, whose reverence for its 
author is a sufficient set-off against the pig¬ 
headed depreciation of him by Schlegel, it 
is one of those comedies that border on 
tragedy. 

Mr. Markheim’s mistakes and short¬ 
comings are so few that a single morning’s 
work would suffice to mrtko them good. He 
incidentally speaks of Tartuffe as the only 
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villain placed by Moliere on the star?. 
Some of us may be inclined to think that 
Don Juan, the most systematic and remorse¬ 
less of profligates, is not without claims t» 
figure iu tho same category. Nor is it quit? 
true that “the public representation o: 
‘Tartuffe’ was forbidden until 1669.” In 
the summer of 1667, by verbal permission 
from Louis XIV., who was then at the 
siege of Lille, tho comedy appeared at the 
Palais Royal, and would doubtless hav- 
attracted a long succession of audiences if 
the Parliament of Paris, induced by some 
victims of its satire to believe that the king 
had been deceived as to its real tendency, 
had not set their veto upon it until hb 
return. Far more important than such, 
slips as these are the omissions that have 
to be laid to Mr. Markheim’s charge. For 
one tiling, he does not point out that by 
reason of its beauty of workmanship the 
“ Misanthrope” holds a distinct place among 
Moliere’s plays, admirable as they so often 
are in this respect. “ If I tried to make 
my lines as good as yours,” the dramatist 
said to Boileau, “ I should have to spend 
more hours over them than I can spare.” 

In writing the “ Misanthrope,” however, he 
took extreme pains with the diction and 
versification, devoting at least nine months 
to his task. Boileau went into a transport 
of joy over the result. “ ‘ Le Misanthrope,’ ” 
he said, “ will always be deemed your 
masterpiece.” “Vous verrez bien autre 
chose,” replied Moliere, to whom maimer 
was of less importance than matter. Pro- , 
bably he was thinking of his beloved 
“ Tartuffe,” then in an unfinished state. 
The power shown in that ruthless exposure 
of hypocrisy puts it above the “ Misan¬ 
thrope,” but as a monument of style the 
latter justifies the eulogium of the critic. 
Again, Mr. Markheim has nothing to say of 
the fate of the piece at the outset, although | 
the point is one on which a warm 
controversy has been waged. “ ‘ Le Mis- ' 
anthrope,’ ” said some one to Racine 
on the day after the first representation, | 
“ has failed. You can take my word for it. 
as I was present.” In fact, the plot seems 
to have been thought a trifle too weak ; and 
the audience was put into some ill-humour 
by the fact that Oronte’s sonnet, which they 
had heedlessly applauded, was shown by 
Alceste to be made up “de ces colifichets 
dont le bon sens murmure.” But in a few 
days the tide turned; court and town again 
united in singing the author’s praises, and 
the play had what in those days was I 
regarded as a satisfactory run. Conse- I 
quently, an idea which has consoled scores 
of unsuccessful dramatists in the hour of 
their affliction, that the “ Misanthrope ” did 
not at first win the suffrages of the Paris¬ 
ians, is open to very considerable qualifica¬ 
tion. Strangely enough, Mr. Markheim, i 
while ready to insist upon the personal 
aspect of the poem, loses sight of a cireum- i 
stance to which that aspect lends peculiar 
significance. Moliere and his wife, leading 
separate lives in the world, met on the stage 1 
as Alceste and Celimene—in other words, 
had to deal in the performance with a posi¬ 
tion somewhat analogous to their own. 
Little as the audience may have suspected 
it, more than one scene between them was a 
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■ : painful reality for the husband, as when he 

came to the words:— 

-* “ Je fais tout mon possible 

' A rompre de ce cceur l’attachement terrible; 

J; Mais mea plus grands efforts n’ont rien fait 
jufiju’ ici, 

Et c’est pour mes poches que je vous aime ainsi.” 
How one of the most soft-hearted and 
. sensitive of men could have prepared such 
-l an ordeal for himself is a thing which 
' almost passes comprehension. Mr. Mark- 
/ lieim would also have done well to say that 
in all probability the character of Eliante 
was a reflection of her stage representative, 
" Mile. Debrie, so long the wife in all but 
' name of the poet. Her affections are centred 
in Alceste, and Philinte asks him why he 
does not espouse her. 

; “ Son ctBur, qui vous estime, est solide et sincere.” 

: But the unhappy Alceste cannot eseapo 
r - from the wiles of the other enchantress :— 

* “ II est vrai; ma raison me le dit chaque jour; 

Mais la raison n’est pas ce qui regie l’amour.” 

y Here we find a difference between fiction 
and truth; the voice of “reason” did not 
; appeal to Moliere in vain, and Mile. Debrie 
; resumed her former place in his household. 
: One more oversight on the part of Mr. 

- Markheim may be mentioned. Nowhere 

■ does he state that “ The Misanthrope ” 
contained the germ of the Racinian school 

, of tragedy. Corneille had for thirty years 
, represented love as a spur to moral heroism, 
r as a means of elevating the personage it 
' possessed. In Alceste it became the “ infir- 
' mity of a great heart,” a source of weakness 
' instead of strength to its victim. Racine, 
' hitherto a disciple of Corneille, lost no time 
„ in acting upon this innovation, to which the 
full development of his gifts was very 
largely due. 

In the “ Misanthrope,” as most of us 
know, Moliere brought his wide perception 
' of universal truth to bear upon what did 
' not purport to be more than a satirical 
picture of the good society of his own time. 
( “ II n’a point voulu,” says Devise in the 
f Lettre hereinbefore mentioned, “faire une 
comedie pleine d’incidents, mais une piece 
seulement ou il put parler contre les mcours 
du siecle.” Mr. Markheim treats this as an 

• echo of some conversation between the poet 
and the journalist on the subject. Probably 
it was; but to assert that it “must” have 

' been so is going a little too far, especially 
as the author of Nouvelles Nouvelles was 
quite capable of assuming a knowledge 
9 where he had it not. After all, the matter 
is merely one of plausible conjecture. It 

- may relieve some of our readers’ minds when 
> we state that Mr. Markheim has no pet 
S theories to ventilate, no idle speculations to 
£ indulge in, with respect to presumed 
: : “ originals ” of the principal characters. He 

‘ is content to recognise certain traits of the Due 
de Montausier in Alceste, of the Comte de 
Lauzun in Acaste, and of the Comte de 
Guiche—the supposed seducer of Moliere’s 
wife—in Clitandre. He does not seek to 

f- identify Philinte with Saint-Gilles, Oronte 
: with Saint - Aignan, or the tantalising 
CGlimene with the Duchesse de Longueville. 
<• That the Due de Montausier was regarded 
at court as the model of Alceste in his 
5 s misanthropy there can be no doubt. If we 
:J» 


may repose implicit faith in Saint-Simon, 
who wrote from hearsay nearly half a cen¬ 
tury later, this surly but high-minded noble, 
indignant at the liberty taken with his 
special idiosyncracy, talked of chastising 
the audacious author, but on seeing the 
play was overjoyed to find that he could be 
thought to resemble “ so perfect a man.” 
I suspect that this story of the threat was a 
mere invention for the sake of contrast; the 
Due de la Feuillade had been sternly 
rebuked by the king for offering an insult 
to Moliere, and it is scarcely likely that 
even the Due de Montausier would have 
run the risk of similar humiliation. In 
regard to the much-discussed noun in 
Alcesto’s judgment upon Oronte’s verse— 

“ Franchement, il est bon 1 mettre au cabinet”— 

Mr. Markheim suggests that if it had had 
an equivocal meaning in Moliere’s time he 
would not have put it in the mouth of a 
personage like Alceste, so distant and 
dignified in his bearing towards the 
poetaster—an argument that should be 
convincing to all save those who are 
troubled with what one of the ladies in the 
“ Critique de l’Eeole des Femmes ” calls a 
sharp nose for secluded dirt. Besides, con¬ 
temporary literature shows clearly that the 
phrase was used in the sense of “shelve” 
or “ put in the fire.” 

Macaulay and Scott, it may be remem¬ 
bered, think Alceste “rude.” Mr. Markheim 
defends him against the charge, holding 
that the grace with which the character is 
tempered has been more or less under¬ 
rated. M. Delaunay writes to him on this 
subject: 

“ ‘ La parfaite raison fuit toute extremite 
Et veut que l’on soit sage avec sobriute.’ 

“ Yoilu la pensre de Moliere exprimee par l’hon- 
nete homme Philinte. Alceste a le grand tort de 
n’etre pas sage ‘ avec sobriete.’ La contradiction 
l’irrite, et lui fait due des paroles qu’il ne 
pourra realiser que pousse ii bout. . . . Alceste 
est de bonne foi, mais Moliere va lui prouver 
dans la scene suivante qu’il n’est pas si facile 
qu’il le croit de dire la verite aux gens. Oronte 
veut lid lire son sonnet. Alceste s’en defend, 
mais il cede. . . . Philinte, en homme du 
monde, se debarrasse d’Oronte avec quelques 
louanges. Mais que va dire Alceste P Im- 
mediatement d’apres sa maxime, il va rdpondre: 
‘ Monsieur, votre sonnet est pitoyable, voila mon 
sentiment.’ Moliere est bien trop genial, et 
connait trop bien le coeur humain, pour cela. 
Et voila mon pauvre Alceste, toumant, virant, 
prenant des biais—et cela devant Philinte, qui 
sourit sous cape. ‘ Monsieur, cette matiere 
est toujours delicate ’ (dix vers). ‘ Je ne 
dis pas cela ’ (quatre vers). ‘ Je ne dis pas cela ’ 
(trois vers). Puis, au troisieme, ‘ Je ne dis pas' 
cela, voila mon Alceste lance, le sang lui monte 
a la tete, et la verite se fait jour . . .’ 

Mais voila dix-sept vers de preparation . . . 
Alceste, malgre lui, n’est pas aussi brutal qu’il 
veut bien le dire.” 

It will be thought that the last sentence is 
scarcely in favour of Mr. Markheim’s view. 
But the rudeness of Alceste has certainly 
been exaggerated; the “dix-sept vers de 
preparation” go with other circumstances 
to show that his morbid hatred of social 
hypocrisies is not unaccompanied by the 
delicacy of feeling to be expected from his 
birth and training. Mr. Markheim’s sym¬ 


pathetic and luminous little volume will 
robably do much to dispel the misappre- 
ension of which he complains. 

Frederick Hawkins. 


With Axe and Rope in the New Zealand Alps. 

By G. E. Mannering. (Longmans.) . 
This short book, of less than 150 pages, is 
admirable in its way. It records the 
climbing adventures of a New Zealand 
gentleman, self-taught in the mountain 
craft. The author and his friends have 
now founded an Alpine Club of their own. 
Some day they will look back upon this 
book as bearing to their club a relation 
similar to that borne by Peaks, Passes, and 
Glaciers to the parent association in this 
country. 

Mr. Mannering describes his experiences 
with praiseworthy brevity and clearness. 
Only now and again in a well-chosen epithet 
or a brief sentence do we discover the deep 
feeling for mountain beauty, the heart- 
fellowship with mountains, that animates 
both him and his friends. He attempts no 
fine writing, but goes straight to the point 
of his simple narratives, which thus possess 
an interest often unattained by more 
ambitious efforts. 

The Alps of New Zealand are not specially 
lofty among the mountains of the world. 
Aorangi, the highest of them, commonly 
but less euphoniously called Mt. Cook, is 
only 12,349 ft. high. Nevertheless, these 
ranges, owing to their relatively high 
latitude and the considerable amount of the 
local snowfall, are the parents of glaciers 
larger than any to be found in the Alps of 
Europe. The mountain scenery of New 
Zealand is admitted by all who have studied 
it to possess a grandeur and beauty of its 
own, and of a very high order. The aim of 
Mr. Mannering and his friends is to carry 
on the work initiated by the Rev. W. S. 
Green, and to attract the holiday seekers of 
Australia and New Zealand to a playground 
that Nature has kindly formed on purpose 
for them. 

The exploration of the district has been 
simplified by the erection of a hotel near the 
foot of two of the principal glaciers. More¬ 
over, the Government of the colony has not 
been idle, but has caused an admirable map 
of the central portion of the mountain range 
to be constructed; and a copy of this map 
accompanies Mr. Mannering’s book. The 
volume is also illustrated by several useful 
reproductions of photographs, made by an 
enterprising local firm of photographers. 
Unfortunately, the process work has been 
very badly carried out. 

The ambition of every climber in New 
Zealand must, of course, be to climb 
Aorangi. Mr. Mannering’s party was the 
third to place foot on the highest ridge, but 
four years of failure preceded their success. 
It seems dear that the right route to the 
peak has not yet been discovered. The 
way followed up to the present time is very 
dangerous in many places. Owing to the 
difficulty of getting porters, and to the great 
distances which have to be traversed on the 
glaciers, the sum-total of what has been 
accomplished in the New Zealand Alps is 
relatively small. When the climbers of that 
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country have learned to reduce the weight 
of their equipment, and to use climbing- 
irons (which they have not yet attempted), 
they will be able to accomplish a much more 
complete exploration of their beautiful 
mountains than any that has yet been 
undertaken. 

W. M. Conway. 


History of the Jews. By Prof. H. Graetz. 

Edited and in part translated by Bella 

Lowy. Yols. I. and II. (David Nutt.)* 

The English translation of Prof. Graetz’s 
well-known work is to be completed in five 
volumes, carrying down the history of the 
Jews to 1870, while the German original, 
which only goes as far as the events of 
1848, fills eleven volumes. This condensa¬ 
tion has been obtained by omitting the 
foot-notes, on the plea that they are only 
interesting to historical students, who are 
usually acquainted with German, and there¬ 
fore can read them in the original. The 
sacrifice was, perhaps, not very judicious. 
To begin with, it seems rather sanguine to 
expect that any but historical students will 
read through five thick volumes all about a 
people whose annals for the last eighteen 
centuries have not been particularly inter¬ 
esting to anyone but themselves. However 
this may be, the average English historical 
student reads his own language at least 
twioe as fast as he reads German, and, 
therefore, merely to save time, uses a trans¬ 
lation whenever he can trust it. And, 
although this particular translation is a 
marvel of cheapness, its purchasers can 
hardly be expected to lay out three guineas 
more on the German edition. 

The need of some additional authority 
often makes itself felt in reading the version 
of Jewish history now presented to us; and 
one almost suspects that Prof. Graetz has 
access to sources of information denied to 
ordinary students. Thus, we are told (vol. 
i., p. 200) that 

“Omri introduced the service of Baal and 
Astarte as the acknowledged mode of worship. 
He built a temple for Baal in his capital of 
Samaria, ordained priests, and commanded 
that sacrifices should be universally made to 
the Phoenician idols. He desired that the 
worship of the bull, as observed in Bethel and 
Dan, should be abolished.” 

Our only source (1 Kings xvi. 25) merely 
says that Omri did worse than his prede¬ 
cessors, without specifying in what his 
greater wickedness consisted. For the rest, 
we learn, in direct contradiction to Prof. 
Graetz, that he continued the religious 
practices of Jeroboam. A little further on 
(p. 209) it is stated that “ the hundred 
prophets who had been hidden and kept in 
the caves of Carmel by Obadiah were 
present at the sacrifice offered by 
Elijah.” What then becomes of the sub¬ 
lime apostrophe, “I, even I only, am 
left a prophet of Iahve; but Baal’s 
prophets are four hundred and fifty?” 
In our historian’s narrative it is Jehoram 
(who was ill in bed), and not the watchman 

[* K is proper to say this review was both 
written, and passed for press by the writer, before 
Prof. Graetz’s death.—En. Academy.] 


that recognises Jehu at a distance by his 
furious driving. That Jehu ordered the 
officers who put to death all the princes of 
the house of Ahab to be “ executed as 
murderers” (p. 218) may be true, but is 
certainly not stated in the Scriptural narra¬ 
tive. Those who wish to know more about 
the declining period of the Northern King¬ 
dom than is related in the scanty extant 
records will find their curiosity partially 
gratified in the following passage : 

‘ ‘ Almost a century had passed since the prophet 
Elijah, with flowing hair, had declaimed against 
the sins of Ahab and Jezebel; but the prophetic 
societies which he had founded still existed, 
and acted according to his spirit and with 
energy similar to his own. The young, who 
are generally more ready to receive ideal im¬ 
pressions, felt a disgust at the increasing moral 
ruin which came on them, and assembled 
round the prophetic centres in Bethel, Gilgal, 
and Jericho. The generation which Elisha had 
reared and taught discarded these external 
symbols [what symbols ?], but pursued the 
same Nazarite frugal mode of life, and wore 
long flowing hair; but they did not stop at 
such outward signs, but raised their voices 
against the religious errors, against luxury and 
immorality. Sons became the moral judges of 
their fathers’ customs. Youths gave up drink¬ 
ing wine, whilst the men revelled in the 
drinking places. The youthful troop of pro¬ 
phets took the place of the warning voice of 
conscience. In the presence of king and nobles, 
they preached in the public assemblies against 
the worship of Baal, against immorality and 
the heartlessness of the great. Did their num¬ 
bers shield them from persecution, or were 
there among the ranks of the prophets the 
sons of great people, against whom it was 
impossible to proceed with severity ? Or was 
King Jeroboam more patient than the accursed 
Jezebel, who had slaughtered the prophet’s 
disciples by hundreds, or did their words fall 
heedlessly [sic] on his ears ? In any case it is 
noteworthy that the zealous youths remained 
unharmed. The revellers only compelled them 
to drink wine and forbade them to preach; 
they derided the moral reformers who exposed 
their wrong-doings, but they did not persecute 
them ” (pp. 241, 2). 

Or, we may ask in our turn, has Prof. 
Graetz access to those “ chronicles of the 
kings of Israel,” so often and so tantalis- 
ingly referred to by the Hebrew historian ? 
Or has he evolved the whole of these Salva¬ 
tionist proceedings from his own moral 
consciousness at the suggestion of these two 
verses in Amos: 

“And I raised up of your sons for prophets, 
and of your young men for Nazantes. . . . 
But ye gave the Nazarites wine to drink; and 
commanded the prophets, saying, Prophesy 
not” (ii., 11, 12). 

This is, indeed, “ enlarging the telegram.” 
But it is worse that Prof. Graetz should 
take similar liberties with the Christian 
Scriptures, with the inevitable, though prob¬ 
ably not calculated consequence of heighten¬ 
ing the prejudices of lus Jewish readers 
against the Christian Apostles. “ Peter was 
called by his Master ‘him [sir] of little faith ’ ” 
(ii., p. 170). The term is only once applied 
to Peter in the Gospel history, and then it 
occurs in a narrative that Prof. Graetz would 
probably reject as fictitious. The following 
passage is quoted from Paul’s Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians, and interpreted as a 
reference to his conversion:—“If it were in 
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the flesh I know not, if it were supernatural 
I know not, God knows; but I was carried 
up beyond the third heaven; ” on which 
Prof. Graetz observes, “ This is not very 
lucid evidence as to a fact which was actually 
supposed to have happened ” (ii., p. 226,. 
Has it been adduced as evidence of the 
alleged fact ? Does not the date given by 
the Apostle (fourteen years ago) preclude 
such an assumption? The Professor has 
evidently not made a very deep study of the 
New Testament, but he is an authority on 
Ecclesiasticus. Great, then, is our surprise 1 
to find him dating the Greek translation of 
that book after the destruction of Jerusalem 
(ii., p. 362), although the translator himself 
informs us that he lived in the time of 
Ptolemy Euergetes. A general reader of ( 
the most moderate curiosity must long for a i 
few lines of annotation in the face of such 1 
a paradox as this. 

In the foregoing observations it has been 
assumed that the translation is correct. < 'n 
the title-page the work is described as having . 
been “ revised ” by the author; but whether 
such revision was limited to the original, or 
was extended to the English version, is not 
clear. At any rate, some palpable blunders 
have been allowed to stand. In reference 
to the war between David and Ishbosheth 
we read that “ many Israelites no doubt 
privately wished that the . . . war might 
cease with the subjection [stV] of the king 
of Judah” (i., p. 113). For “subjection’’ 
we should evidently read “victory.” “In 
the ruins of a temple at Thebes ... the 
figures may be seen of decayed bodies, * 
which may be recognised as prisoners ” : i.. 
p. 189). One might suppose from this that , 
Shishak had dragged a number of corpses 
in triumph. But the German phrase mu-: / 
mean defaced representations, not bodies in I 
a state of decomposition. That very stun- ' 
dalous old lady, Asa’s mother, is described as 
having erected a “ disgusting picture for i 
worship in the valley of Kedron ” (i., p. i 
195), whereas it was an image or statue. 
Jehoash “ contents himself [!] with destroy- j 
ing the walls of Jerusalem, together with the 
town, the palace, and the temple ” (i., p. 231 . I 
What the Israelite king really did, and what 
no doubt Prof. Graetz has stated, was to < 
break down part of the city wall, and to 
plunder the temple and the royal palace of 
Jerusalem. “Josiah had expected . . .by 
means of the intervention of Egypt to put 
a stop to the incursions of other powers’’ 

(i., p. 207). Here, again, there seems to he 
a strange misunderstanding, as Josiah's J 
object was not to invite the interference of | 
Necho, but to keep him out of Palestine. 
The gate of Nicanor is described as “ cast 
in Corinthian iron ” (ii., p. Ill), a metal un¬ 
known to archaeology. The material used 
was, of course, Corinthian brass. “The 
first procurator whom Augustus sent to 
Judaea was the captain of the horse, 1 
Coponius ” (ii., p. 129). Coponius belonged 
to the equestrian order, at that time a purely 1 
civic dignity, and was no more a “ captain 
of the horse ” than Sir Gorgius Midas is a / 
knight errant. Prof. Graetz himself n;ay , 
be guilty of making Caligula “ gather shells | 
in Britain ” (ii., p. 184); but it must be the ■ 
translator who has exalted that emperor’- 1 
assassin ta v thejtai}k of praetor (ii., p. 191 ; . 
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Chaerea was, in fact, a tribune of the prae¬ 
torian guard, and is probably called “ Pra- 
torianer” in the original. It might have 
seemed impossible that any person educated 
enough to take part in translating a his¬ 
torical work could suppose there was such a 
thing as a king of Asia Minor in the reign 
of Claudius. Nevertheless it is as such that 
Cotys king of Lesser Armenia figures in 
these pages (ii., p. 197). Herod was, it 
seems, the “ancestor” of Josephus (ii., 
p. 281), a circumstance which the well- 
known modesty of that writer has induced 
him to conceal. Or does the translator use 
“ancestor” in the rather wide sense at¬ 
tributed to that word by our own Royal 
Family ? 

It seems, then, that the volumes now 
presented to the English public are freely 
sprinkled with statements either quite in¬ 
accurate or of a highly questionable 
character, the responsibility for which must 
be divided in an uncertain degree between 
the author and the translator. Nor is this 


all. Through the whole pre-Exilie period of 
Hebrew history Prof. Graetz is still at the 
standpoint of Ewald, or at some more 
antiquated stage of inquiry. For him the 
great series of modern critics, from Reuse 
to Stade, have written in vain. In dealing 
with the early history of Christianity, he is at 
the standpoint of Baur and of Baur’s imme¬ 
diate disciples. Thus, the antithesis between 
Judaic Christianity and Gentile, or as the 
translator rather uncouthly calls it, heathen 
Christianity, is strained to a degree that 
more recent researches have shown to be 


enormously exaggerated. Neither does the 
author seem to have profited by the light 
which the cuneiform inscriptions have 
thrown on the history of his people. He 
distinguishes Pul from Tiglath-Pileser, 
against the opinion of the majority of 
Assyriologists (i., p. 266); and he speaks of 
the Persians under Cyrus as having “pro¬ 
bably destroyed ” the idols of the Baby¬ 
lonians (p. 361); whereas Cyrus is proved 
to have offered up thanks to the gods of 
Babylon for helping him to the conquest of 
that city. 

Everything that Prof. Graetz has to say 
about the rise of Christianity and its rela¬ 
tion to contemporary Judaism will be read 
with deep interest, if for no other reason 
than that it well illustrates what is so little 
considered in this country, the standpoint 
of the learned Jew—that is to say, ox the 
scholar who criticises the prevailing religion 
without ever having been consciously affected 
by its characteristic influences. It cannot 
be said that Prof. Graetz is impartial, but 
he tries to be just. Towards Jesus his tone 
is sympathetic and admiring. The great 
merit of the Galilaean teacher, according to 
him, consisted in carrying religious teaching 
down to the lowest and most neglected 
classes of Jewish society. The responsi¬ 
bility for his death is so far as possible 
shifted on to the Romans; but if Jesus 
really declared Himself to be the Son of 
God—a point on which Prof. Graetz has his 
doubts—then, we are told, the Synhedrion 
had no choice but to pronounce his formal 
condemnation, and to hand him over to the 
civil authorities for execution. That the 
death-sentence was wrung from Pilate by 


the clamour of the Jerusalem mob is denied 
point-blank, but, according to the custom 
of this historian, without reason given 
(ii., p. 164). 

Very different measure is meted out to 
Paul, and the animus with which Prof. 
Graetz writes about him has already been 
incidentally illustrated. We may admit 
that the great Apostle was “ excitable and 
vehement,” but hardly that he “ could not 
endure any opposition to his opinions, and 
was one-sided and dictatorial in his treat¬ 
ment of those who differed from him in the 
slightest degree” (ii., p. 225). Paul was 
the most conciliatory of men on every point 
but one—the necessity of emancipation 
from the Mosaic Law; and none should 
know better than Prof. Graetz that on this 
one point the whole future of Christianity 
depended. 

Our author writes as an ardent Jewish 
patriot, with a bitter prejudice against the 
enemies of his people, among whom must 
be reckoned the Israelite kings of the Ten 
Tribes. The result is a certain strain on 
historical truth. To take one instance out 
of several, he tells us that Judas Mac- 
cabaeus was 

“in the hour of battle like a lion in his rage, 
and at other times like a dove in gentleness 
and simplicity. . . . He only resorted to blood¬ 
shed when compelled by necessity to recover 
lost freedom or to raise a humbled people” 
(i., p. 477). 

This necessity seems to have presented itself 
rather often, and to have been understood 
with a large latitude of interpretation. The 
impression left by our only authentic source 
is that Judas was a ferocious guerilla chief, 
who when he could not storm a fort set fire 
to it and left all the inmates to perish in the 
flames ; and who when he stormed a town 
invariably put the whole male population 
to the sword, a process euphemistically 
described by Prof. Graetz as “ disarming 
its defenders” (p. 492). Of his dovelike 
gentleness the old annalist says not a word 
that I can find. But with all his reticences 
Prof. Graetz’s second volume supplies the 
materials for a sufficiently faithful estimate 
of Judaism in its later developments, and 
the result is not very attractive. In its 
external relations the Hasmonaean state 
was aggressively intolerant—witness the 
forcible conversion of Edom; while at home 
it was cruelly fanatical—witness the cruci¬ 
fixion of eighty poor women for witchcraft 
at Ascalon under the gentle Salome Alex¬ 
andra (ii., p. 54). So low was the standard 
of humanity, that Rabbi Judah is praised 
for saying, “ Consider accused persons as 
law-breakers whilst on trial , the moment 
that is over look upon them as innocent ” 
( ih .). The son of Judah’s successor, Simon, 
condemned to death on the evidence of 
false witnesses, succeeded at the last moment 
in vindicating his innocence, but never¬ 
theless persuaded his father to carry out 
the sentence, in order that the testimony 
of other, quite possibly false, witnesses 
might not be discredited on future occa¬ 
sions. For this act of insane pedantry 
father and son are equally glorified by the 
historian (ih.). One asks in amazement, 
has the Semitic mind then really no con¬ 
ception of truth? The noblest Jews seem 


unconscious of any obligation to keep faith 
to an enemy of their race. During the 
great revolt that terminated with the de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem, a Roman garrison 
surrenders to Eleazar under a promise that 
their lives will be spared. No sooner have 
they laid down their arms than they are 
attacked and massacred all but their com¬ 
mander, who accepts what by unconscious 
irony is called the Judaean faith (ii., p. 262). 
On the very next page we find Eleazar and 
his cut-throats lauded for their noble and 
disinterested moderation in not persecuting 
their fellow-countrymen. During the revolt 
under Trajan the Egyptian Jews “proba¬ 
bly ” celebrated their temporary success by 
making their Roman and Greek prisoners 
fight with wild beasts or in the arena. 
“ This,” observes Prof. Graetz, “ was a sad 
reprisal for the horrible drama to which 
Vespasian and Titus had condemned the 
captive Jews” (ii., p. 399). It seems an 
unimportant consideration that the reprisals 
were exercised on innocent persons. 

Apart from sexual morality, the country¬ 
men of Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius had 
little to learn from such a race either before 
or after its political destruction. “ The law 
disapproved of manumission ” (ii., p. 339). 
What a contrast to Roman jurisprudence in 
its attitude towards slavery! According to 
Rabbi Eleazar ben Hyrcanus, whose 
theories on female education, we are told, 
finally prevailed, ‘ ‘ to initiate one’s daughters 
in the Torah is as good as to initiate them 
in prostitution ” (ii., p. 478). What a con¬ 
trast to the lessons of Plato and the example 
of Plotinus! 

No friend of humanity would wish at the 
present moment to say a single word in 
extenuation of the wrongs done through so 
many centuries to that gifted and unhappy 
race of which Prof. Graetz is so distin¬ 
guished an ornament, and whose heroism 
in th e p ast he so impressively sets before 
us. What I protest against is the undue 
exaltation of that race, with the accompany¬ 
ing disparagement of the Hellenist civilisa¬ 
tion by which humanity was first truly 
taught, and through which alone it is at 
last beginning to be truly practised. 

Alfred W. Bexn. 

The March of Man and other Poems. By 

Alfred Hayes. (Macmillans.) 

Mr. Hayes writes blank verse with a good 
deal of skill. If there is any knack in the 
production of this measure, he certainly has 
the knack. His pauses are well varied., and 
the metrical construction of his lines is 
generally good. He can roll off with ease 
an elaborate eloquently involved passage, 
and he can throw off as readily a smart 
epigrammatic one. Of both kinds it would 
be easy to select many examples from his 
book. Skill of this sort has its worth, but 
it does not necessarily make a man a poet: 
and it is much to be doubted whether The 
March of Man can be called a poem in any 
but a conventional sense. The very quali¬ 
ties in it which are a mark of cleverness 
almost imply the absence of that gift of 
poetic insight for which mere facility ought 
never to be mistaken. I fancy that a poet 
competent .to handle such a subject would 
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have told us more in twelve pages than Mr. 
Hayes tells us in nearly twelve times twelve. 
Indeed, Mr. Hayes himself gives us the 
whole matter of his poem in a small frac¬ 
tion of its actual bulk. The rest mainly 
repeats in one form or another this essential 
portion. 

A “march” is a forward movement, a 
steady progress; but Mr. Hayes’s theme 
makes no progress at all: it leaves off 
where it begins, and begins where it leaves 
off. The same ideas occur perpetually 
throughout the poem. Man is always 
either suffering or triumphing. Either lust 
and greed and tyranny have the upper 
hand, and the poor and helpless are sacri¬ 
ficed to them ; or the poor rise in the might 
of their numbers and avenge themselves. 
The dawn of larger freedom and nobler life 
is coming into sight from the first pages of 
the poem to the last; while the dark clouds 
which the dawn is to dispel are present from 
beginning to end. So palpable is the want 
of method, that one cannot understand why 
the poem was written in two cantos instead 
of any other number, or why the mere name 
of cantos was used at all. The division is a 
purely arbitrary one, and there is nothing 
in either canto which is not, in substance, 
to be found in the other also. Here is one 
of several passages, all having the same 
purport, in Canto I., which could be matched 
by as many from Canto II.: 

“ Tempt them not, 

Ye, whom their nakedness hath softly clothed, 
Ye, whom their slow starvation hath fed sleek; 
Sleep on, and let the hungry millions tramp 
Unchallenged past your tents ; or, if ye wake, 
Out of their path, as o’er the Gallic bounds 
Your fathers lied; and see ye stand not by 
With listless smile or academic sneer 
To mock their rude requital; they have told 
Your lavish lusts and strictly reckoned up 
Your debt of folly; let them not require 
Of you the silver hairs their sires ne’er saw, 

Of you the bread their little ones have lacked, 

Of you the blood their simple sons have shed, 

Of you the honour from their daughters tom; 
Yield them thus late their own, the fields they 
till, 

The wealth their toil hath fashioned.” 

If this extravagant claim were satisfied, a 
much worse inequality than exists already 
would have to be redressed. It is not, 
however, to pointto its bad political economy 
that I have quoted the passage. Compare 
with it the following extract from Canto II., 
occurring more than sixty pages further on 
in the poem: 

“ The people’s lips 

Have touched the rim of wisdom’s cup, and soon 
Shall drink it deeply, till the sacred wine 
Bound in their veins and fill them with the 
strength 

Of giants; and the watchword ‘ All for All,’ 
Uttered by millions marshalled in one cause, 
Shall win redress for labour’s heaped-up wrongs, 
None daring to gainsay. But if the rich, 
Drowsy with comfort, stop tlieir ears, that 
watchword 

Shall heighten to a battle-cry, and wake 
A conllict which shall grant no truce till toil 
From the fat purse of idle luxury 
Hath wrung the utmost farthing.” 

Except that in the first of these extracts 
the rich are bidden to “ sleep on,” as being 
apparently the best thing they can do, 
while in the second it is their growing 
“ drowsy with comfort ” which brings upon 
them a terrible fate, the burden of the two 
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is essentially the same. One more example 
of this repetition should suffice : 

“ The man of toil, 

Slow as a dray-horse, gentle, patient, strong, 
Will cease at last to bear the monstrous load 
Of others’ pride, and wage for others’ waste 
The sordid strife we suffer . . . 

. . . will no more endure to see 
His sons grow wan with hunger, toil, and care, 
His daughters seize the harlot’s poisoned cup...” 

It is hardly conceivable that Mr. Hayes 
would have gone on repeating himself in 
this fashion if he had hod any distinct plan 
in his mind when he began the writing of 
his poem. Nor is it conceivable that if he 
had possessed less facility in the mere con¬ 
struction of verse |he would have given us 
so many glib nothings as the poem contains. 

The other poems in the volume are far 
less ambitious, and are for that reason of 
far higher quality. That Mr. Hayes can 
strike a true note when he obeys a genuine 
inspiration let the following little poem— 
addressed “ To One in Sorrow”—bear wit¬ 
ness : 

“ Patience ! Time's gently-pressing palm 
Is on thy wound. Thou canst not ieel 
The virtue of the looks that calm. 

The quiet of the hands that heal; 

Yet some glad morning thou shalt rise 
To taste again Joy’s sweet surprise. 

“ So from the day that saw it fade 
The plant takes heart. Thou canst not mark 
The nueless bud, the wrinkled blade. 

Forcing their prison cold and dark ; 

Yet in some fostering sunny hour 
Doth spring to life a new-born flower.” 

George Cotterell. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Hazel Fane. By Blanche Eoosevelt. In 
3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

A Red Sister. By C. L. Pirkis. In 3 vols. 
(Sampson Low.) 

Beatrice and Benedick. By Hawley Smart. 
In 2 vols. (White.) 

Clement Barnold’s Invention. By Lionel 
Hawke. (Griffith, Farr an & Co.) 

The Bantams of Sheffield. By Guy Balguy. 

(The Leadenhall Press.) 

The House of Martha. By Frank E. Stock- 
ton. (Osgood, McHvaine & Co.) 

Lilian and Lilt. By the Author of “ The 
Atelier du Lys.” (A. D. Innes.) 

Sir Ralph's Secret. By J. Maclaren Cobban. 
(F. Warne.) 

Miss Blanche Eoosevelt’s Hazel Fane is a 
protest against the administration of English 
law in capital cases. She is especially angry 
with those judges who take the position of 
counsel or jury, and reminds them that 
their business is to administer the law pure 
and simple. She remarks that “ familiarity 
is the dry rot of the nineteenth century,” 
and it seems even to have affected the 
judicial bench. “People go to criminal 
trials as they go to kettledrums.” Passing 
to her serious gravamen, she observes:— 

“ For the non-delivery of a bale of goods a 
man has an appeal to the House of Lords; 
for the vexed question whether a threepenny- 
halfpenny railway ticket was stamped on the 
24th or 25th day of the month there is an 
appeal to the House of Lords; but for the 
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mighty question of life or death there is no 
appeal.” 

But with regard to this, let us take the 
painful case of Jacob Brent, which forms 
the groundwork of Miss Eoosevelt’s noveL 
Brent was convicted of the murder of Lu 
brother on the very clearest circumstantial 
evidence ever produced in a court of justice : 
yet he was innocent notwithstanding, as 
was subsequently made manifest. But how 
would an appeal have benefited him ? Xu: 
in the least. If there had been a hundred 
appeals to the House of Lords, their lord- 1 
ships could not, on the evidence, have 
reversed the verdict of the jury. There 
was no question of law involved; and 
trial by jury, with all its defects, is better 
than trial by judges; for while the latte 
might quibble a man’s life away, the un¬ 
biassed verdict of twelve disinterested men ' 
on the common sense and the facts of a 
case would be much more likely to do 
substantial justice to the accused. No, the 
real point of Miss Eoosevelt’s story lies else- , 
where—if it means anything, it is a power- | 
ful argument against capital punishment 
Brent’s case lends point to John Bright's 
contention that one of the great arguments 
for the abolition of capital punishment is j 
the inevitable conviction sometimes of the 
wrong man. Apart from her main intention. 
Miss Eoosevelt makes several errors in her 
story of to-day. We can quite believe that 
some of her characters had a wonderful 
picnic dinner at the famous inn at Ipswich 
where Dickens wrote Pickwick, and that 
Mrs. Bernard Beere thrilled them after- I 
wards with her marvellous assumption of 
Sardou’s Fedora; but we cannot quite so 
readily believe that they hunted the stag in 
Suffolk. When she speaks of “ two of 
Suffolk’s four M.P.’s ” we may remind her 
that Suffolk has five M.P.’e. A certain 
firm appears now as “ Howel & Hawkos ’’ ' 
and now as “ Hummel & Hawkes.” But 
the novel as a whole is very entertaining, 
and Hazel Fane is a delightful creation. , 

A Red Sister, by Mrs. Pirkis, is a story . 
of three days and three months. Although | 
the literary skill displayed in it is not great, 
it is well constructed, and the incidents nr-' , 
exciting. Lady Joan Herrick, only daughter 
of the impecunious Earl of Southmo.r. 
rejects the love of Father Vaughan Elliot, 
a poor clergyman, and marries Mr. John 
Gaskell, son of a millionaire coal-owner, of 
Longridgo Castle. She hopes that his 
father will soon die, but he manifests an - 
unconscionable tenacity of life. When the j 
novel opens he is upwards of ninety years <4 I 
age, so Lady Joan has practically sold herself 
for nothing, as after twenty years of married 
life she is no nearer reaping the golden 
harvest hoped for, while she is herself 
getting on in years. To make matters 
worse, her only son, Herrick, has fallen in 1 
love with a penniless daughter of the people. 
Lady Joan very ingeniously divides the 
lovers, and the girl goes away and become* 
one of the Eedemptoristines, or Eed Sisters. 
How she is rescued before taking the final 1 
vows readers must discover for themselves. I 
as the main interest of the story centre* 
round the fortunes of Herrick Gaskell ar.i ' 
his sweetheart. Meanwhile, Joan’s husbana 
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meets with a terrible accident; and while 
he lies dying in one room of the castle, the 
life of the old millionaire is flickering out in 
another. Now the awkwardness of the 
situation for Lady Joan is this: if her 
husband dies first, she inherits not a farthing 
under his will; but if the old man can be 
persuaded to go first, she comes in for 
a vast fortune. Under the stress of a 
terrible temptation, she assists the old 
millionaire out of existence by a dose of 
poison. But the wealtli thus seized upon 
turns to worse than ashes in her hands. 
She falls into the grasp of a villain, who 
suspects her secret; and in the end it is 
made known to her son and to Father 
Elliot. The latter has a painful interview 
with her; and, unable to bear the worm 
gnawing at her conscience, Lady Joan 
terminates her own life by flinging liersolf 
down a pit shaft. The narrative has not 
much brightness in it; but we can scarcely 
agree with Father Elliot that “Life is all 
sadness, from the hour in which we struggle 
into it with tears to the hour in which we 
struggle out of it with no tears left to shed.” 
Indeed, he contradicts his own pessimistic 
deliverance by anticipating a happy union 
between Herrick Gaskell and his long lost 
sweetheart as well as between M. Van Zandt 
and young Lady Honor, who furnish, to¬ 
gether, what humour the story contains. If 
this novel has a moral, it is obviously the old 
and yet ever true one, “ Bo sure your sins 
will find you out.” 

Cppt. Hawley Smart is scarcely up to his 
usual mark in Beatrice and Benedick. As a 
rule he is a vivacious writer, but the intel¬ 
lectual champagne in this instance is rather 
flat. The modern Beatrice is Frances 
Smerdon, and the modern Benedick Colonel 
Byng. The romance is chiefly concerned 
with the Crimean War, which arose at a 
time when people “ might as well expect to 
ste a Quaker in the prize ring as Great 
Biitain intervening by arms in any of the 
quc-rrels of Europe.” But she did inter¬ 
vene, nevertheless, and at a terrible cost to 
herself in blood and treasure. Byng went 
out to the Crimea with Ills friend Hugh 
Fleming (engaged to a more charming girl 
than Miss Smerdon), and the fortunes of 
the story oscillate between the heroes in the 
Crimea and the heroines in England. Byng 
and Fleming go through severe fighting, 
and the latter is reported “ missing.” After 
a time he turns up again, to find that his 
deeds and honours are chronicled in the 
Gazette. All ends happily for both couples, 
although Fleming has nearly fallen a victim 
to the wiles of a fascinating Russian adven¬ 
turess. Among the other characters are 
Dr. Lynden, a spy in the pay of the 
[Russians, and a policeman named Tarrant; 
but they are rather wooden automatons. The 
story as a whole is readable, in spite of its 
defects. 

Clement BarnolcTs Invention is all about a 
clever youth, the grandson of an earl, who 
draws up with much skill and labour the 
plans of a great invention, only to have 
them stolen. In one moment he loses the 
work of years: more than this, he is sup¬ 
posed to lose his life while at sea, and his 
suspected murderer is his bosom friend 


Edward Morton, who has long loved his 
wife in secret. However, things come right 
at last. Bamold is not dead, and the 
wicked deeds of those who would have 
robbed him of his patents are exposed. 
Earl Bamold, a scientific dilettante, is very 
amusingly drawn. 

By a singular coincidence, The Bantams of 
Sheffield is also the story of a patent. Only 
in this case the talented young inventor is 
obliged to dispose of his rights for £500, in 
order to procure medical assistance for his 
poor wife. Afterwards, when he desires to 
repurchase his own patent, lie is asked 
£25,000 for it. This story has a rough 
kind of cleverness in it, and its pictures of 
Sheffield life are very realistic. 

Mr. Stockton is amusing and original as 
usual in The House of Martha. A rich young 
American, who has travelled in Europe, 
can get no one to harkon to the story of his 
wanderings on his return to New York, so 
he advertises for a good listener. Then he 
wants an amanuensis, and engages a pretty 
young thing from a kind of ladies’ home 
called the House of Martha. His love- 
making with his golden-haired secretary is 
really a very pleasant bit of comedy. The 
author has a whimsical way of looking at 
everything, which keeps the reader’s atten¬ 
tion alive. He says many good things, and 
it is impossible to feel dull in his company. 

Lilian and Lili is the story of two cousins. 
One, Lili, is the daughter of a reckless 
young Englishman and a French mother. 
Hor father has been disinherited by his 
own father, a wealthy Yorkshire squire, 
and the estates have passed to Lilian, daugh¬ 
ter of his younger brother. Both brothers 
are dead when the narrative opens. The 
characters of the two girls are well differen¬ 
tiated. Lili comes over to England to her 
cousin; but she is too French in her manners 
and feelings ever to be acclimatised, so she 
is glad to get back to gay France in the end, 
and to forego her chance of succession to the 
English estates. The story is entertaining 
enough, though in no respect striking. 

Sensational to a degree is Mr. Cobban’s 
short story Sir Ralph's Secret. It is some¬ 
what improbable for a baronet to be the 
head of a gang of daring thieves, but this 
is not the only extraordinary thing about 
Sir Ralph. Those who are fond of excite¬ 
ment can revel in it here to their hearts’ 
content. 

G. Babnett Smitix. 


GIFT BOOKS. 

The Last of the Giant Killers; or, the Ex¬ 
ploits of Sir Jock of Danby Dale. By J. C. 
Atkinson. (Macmillans.) The great and well- 
deserved success of Canon Atkinson’s Forty 
Years in a Moorland Parish ought to secure 
attention for this little volume, in which the 
author has worked up the suggestions afforded 
by genuine local tradition into a story of giants 
and fairies, the scene of which is laid among 
the hills and valleys surrounding his own 
home. The first three or four chapters, we 
leam from the Preface, were not written for 
publication, but for the entertainment of the 
children belonging to the families of some of 
the author’s friends and neighbours. These 
early chapters are not the best in the book; 


when they were written Canon Atkinson does 
not seem to have attained to a proper degree of 
faith in the reality of his own creations, and 
there are even some untimely reminiscences of 
archaeological science, which surely the writer 
of a fairy story is bound to forget as completely 
as possible. But the chapter that tells of the 
adventures of “ Sir Jack” with the Worm and 
the Eme is really fine. The “ Worm ” and tho 
“Erne” are the Dragon and the Falcon in 
King Arthur’s standard, which, when a rash 
intruder disturbs the repose of Arthur and his 
knights in their hall beneath Freeburgh Hill, 
camo to ghastly life, and wrought havoc all 
through the oountry side, until they found a 
victorious adversary in the heroic Jack. There 
is abundance of inventive power and a touch of 
poetic imagination in this episode, which is told 
in an admirably appropriate style. The level 
is fairly maintained in the concluding chapters. 
That the book is eagerly read by children we 
can testify from actual experiment. 

Stories from Fairyland by Georye Drosincs, 
and the Cap of Tears and Other Tales by Aris¬ 
totle Kmirtidos. Translated from the Greek by 
Mrs. Edmonds. (Fisher Unwin.) Mrs. Ed¬ 
monds is to be thanked for bringing these tales 
to the notice of English readers. It is refresh¬ 
ing to find that a modem Greek anthology is a . 
possibility, and that there is still an author with 
the name of Aristotle. If it were not for the 
information conveyed by the title-page, the 
nationality of these pretty tales would be 
scarcely suspected. In reading them one is 
reminded of other authors than the Greek—of 
Hans Christian Andersen, for instance, of 
Mme. D’Aulnois, and of the authors of the 
Arabian Nights. There are fables and allegories 
and sentimental stories of poor and sick children 
and others to which the title of the book is, 
perhaps, tho most appropriate that oan be 
found; although, as Mrs. Edmonds does not 
fail to point out, there are no fairies in the 
Greek mythology. We like them all; but if 
we were to choose our favourites, we should 
name “ The Maiden’s Three Gifts” and “ The 
Enchanted Fountain” by Mr. George Drosines, 
and “A Hero’s Statue” by Mr. Aristotle 
Kourtidos. 

Held Fast for England: a Tale of the Siege of 
Gibraltar. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie.) Mr. 
Henty’s tales scarcely need any recommenda¬ 
tion to boys. They are always full of just the 
sortof incidentmostdelightful to young peopleof 
an adventurous turn. Daring escapades, travels, 
shipwrecks, battles, burglars, and everything 
else that is romantic and exciting, succeed each 
other in his lively pages, and keep up a 
“breathless interest” to the close of the 
volume. A healthy moral tone and a gentle¬ 
manly spirit pervade the whole, and the parent 
and guardian is further conciliated by the 
chapter of real history with which the narrative 
is always interwoven. In the present case this 
chapter is tho Siege of Gibraltar (1779-83), which 
affords plentiful opportunity for the display of 
the hero’s virtues on sea and shore. Happy 
the boy who shuts himself up with this book 
for more than one delightful hour, and even 
those not young will come out braced and 
refreshed by a pleasant plunge into its pageB. 

In the Bars of the Roses. By E. Everett-Green. 
(Nelson.) The historical novelette is rarer than 
it was, as authors begin to appreciate the 
difficulty of this style of writing. It is too apt 
to degenerate into the language of tho comic 
characters in Shakspere. Mrs. Green has 
avoided these pitfalls, and put together an 
interesting story of hairbreadth escapes and 
effusive loyalty in the midst of the rapine and 
treason which stalked through the land about 
1470. The book ends with the foul murder of 
the young Lancastrian prince after the battle 
of Tewkesbury. It may be questioned whether 
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some of the phrases used are not anachronisms, churchlike tone. All its stories are based on Heroisms in Humlle Life. By L. G. Segnin. 
such as the expression with reference to a the explicable however fictitious foundation (Religious Tract Society.) The French 

young soldier, “you have the right grit in that only one form of religion exists in England, Academy, from a bequest of M. de Montyon, 

you.” Mrs. Green’s careful study of the that of, in modem parlance, the Anglican devotes annually about £800 to reward instance! I 

turbulent period in which she places her branch of the Church Catholic. Noncon- of rustic industry and philanthropy. The | 

characters is much to be commended. The formists and their ministers are rarely suffered authoress, who died before finishing this book, 

horse in the frontispiece wears the bridle of a to appear, or if they are, are condemned was intimately acquainted with French rural [ 

modem steeple-chaser, rather than the heavy to play a secondary and ignoble part. A decade life, and has put together some dozen stories 

accoutrements of a mediaeval charger. or two ago the presentation of the Church in a from the records of the Montyon Prize. These 

The Bed Orange. By Mrs. Molesworth. C. K. story was, however, both more are carefully told, with much sympathy for 

(Methuen.) We have read stories by Mrs! picturesque and indubitably more wholesome honest work and charitable endeavour ; and 

Molesworth which we prefer to The Bed than it is in the present day. Then the reason- from their virtuous aims, and strong contrast 

Oranqe but it is too full of life and character_ able and socially elevating character of the of French with English life and manners, form 

and of imagination also—to be classed with clw gy were brought to the forefront. Churches an excellent gift book. 

ordinary Christmas books. It begins well, with were regarded more from the standpoint of the The Dalrymples. By Agnes Giberae. (Nisbet.) \ 

the picture of the apathetic little orphan alone antiquary and the landscape painter, though Thi a j g a i on g drawn-out—indeed, too long 1 

at school, and the sudden awakening of her no diminution of their religious sigpnfi- drawn-out—story of the kind which its author * 

affectionate nature by the love of her uncle ? ance - Now, however, all this is changed; it produces in such numbers and with such marvel- 

Rupert. But she is rather a prig, and we con- 1® n ® w sacerdotal function of the Church and J oug ra pidfty. There is a great deal of goodness in 

fe88 to no belief at all in her dream about the ^clergy that is emphasised: the old benevolent ft, and also a fair amount of what seems the ! 

picture. That the “ black boy ” should appear learned rector or vicar has given place to reverse of goodness, and is all the more attrac- 
in it would be conceivable enough, as he is the ‘ the smooth-shaven young priest arrayed in a tive on that account. Hermione, the true 

descendant of the bad Rupert of the picture; Y1 °^ stole ; the simple adornment of the heroine of The Dalrymples, is represented as j 

but why the “white boy,” who had nothing communion table has advanced to an altar having what, in other circles than her own, 

whatever to do with it P Nor do we think it ^orned w 1 ™ 1 crucifix and candlesticks ; the would be termed “ a devil of a temper/* It is, l 

very wholesome to spice a story of this kind singing of! the congregation is monopolised by or ft represented as being, to her credit that 

with such made-up supernaturalism. This sort a ma * e surphced choir. If the S. P. C. K. 8 h e conquers it; and as a reward Harry Fitz- 
of romance is out of place in a tale for children, were merely a private society all this ritualistic alan proposes to and is accepted by her. But . 

which they are intended to accept as a true propaganda would not signify much. But the the outburst of temper which is witnessed by the I 

picture of life; and, moreover, it is not well done, society, we need hardly say, is supported shocked Harry will seem to the most level- 

That the fatal picture should be stowed away contributions drawn from all classes headed readers of The Dalrymples to be not l 

in the cover of a box is improbable, that a °* Churchmen alike, and for the most part only natural, but justifiable, as a revolt against | 

glimpse at it by Cora should cause her to swoon three-fifths of its subscribers never read the a f U8g y a nd interfering woman. The trans- I 

is extravagant; and after all the interest of the P°P~. ar stones issued at their expense; and formation of Harvey Dalrymple, with the help 

story is not in the least increased—indeed, it is therefore . it seems only * air that reviewers 0 f suffering, into a just if not an unselfish man, 

rather damaged—by this foolish piece of canvas, should point out the ^ change which is taking has a much more human look than Hermione’s 

The interest, however, is not very great; and P] ace m the publications of the society, and conversion. But there is no doubt whatever 

though the characters are fairly well drawn, afterwards leave its subscribers to act as they ag ^ pj ie Dalrymples being a book of the kind 

none of them have much substance. The best choose. that the admirers of its author delight in. 

things in the book are the gradual ripening of An Inca Queen . By J. Evelyn. (Sampson Stimsnn's Jleef Bv fl .T Hvno fRlaoVip ^ r 

Vera’s girlish love for the “white boy ” into Low.) This is a story full of the wildest and This is a boy’s* bookffuil of thTmost startling 1 

something stronger, and the contrast between most exciting adventures, somewhat in the episodes and adventures among them being 

her and her friend Cora. manner of Mayne Reid or Fenimore Cooper. the marvellous discovery’ of a pirate’s hidden I 

Uncle. By Jean de la Brete. Edited by It. yeU ^tten and weU illustrated; and not- treasure, and the renewed exploration of a 

John Berwick. (Dean & Son.) Thewordsand Wlt hstanding the startling improbabilities and supposedly exhausted gold mine, which u 

deeds of the artless Reine in Jean de la Brete’s ® ur P nses y^h which it abounds perhaps even found to abound with nuggets. It is to be i 

story are the very opposite of what would be because of them—will, we have little doubt, hoped that excitable lads fond of adventure I 

the acts and sentiments of an English maiden, become a favourite with high-spirited boys. will not be led away by such fictions to suppose 

The one blurts abroad and is openly proud of In Ahoveloard, by W. C. Metcalfe (Nisbet), that pirate’s treasures and nugget-hearing gold i 

her love, the other would jealously repress the young reader will be enraptured with more mines are ordinary incidents in modern life ; 

it. Fancy the latter writing to a clergyman than the usual incidents of seafaring life, otherwise the bitter realisation of the gulf 

that when she is a grandmother she shall tell Tempests, icebergs, sharks, hairbreadth escapes, between the “world” of boys’ books and the I 

her grandchildren that the earliest and most fires, and fights at sea, culminate in a pirate real world of living men may provoke a I 

delightful discovery which she made on begin- ship, flying the orthodox black flag with skull sceptical distrust in other directions. The j 

ning life was that she had a pretty face. Yet and cross bones, and commanded by a captain author writes in a light and humorous style, ' 

the study of the French girl is consistent with a kind heart seldom found in real life, but he is not a good story teller. His 

throughout, and no one need wonder that six- The story is excellent throughout. The title narrative is too abrupt, and has too many ill- j 

teen large editions of the original book were sold vouches for its tone and morality. By the way, jointed chinks and unfilled^gaps. Apparently, 

in seventeen months. The Cure is a delightful why does the author, in page 3, speak of a man he is one of the many writers of children’s 

character. Mr. Berwick’s English is sometimes as “trustworthy,” and immediately add “and books nowadays who have never learned that a 

singular, as when he speaks of “ the major reliable,” a word which is at all times a really well-told story is a veritable work of 

portion of her body.” barbarous vocable and, if it means anything, art. 

A Local Hero. By Austin Clare. (S.P.C.K.) is identical with the good old “ trustworthy ” ? My Lady Bountiful. . By Emma Marshall. 

Though the plot and denouement of A Local Happy the boy who is presented with The Tee (Nisbet.) The plot of this story is well devised. i 

Hero have often been used by novelists and Prison, by F. Frankfort Moore (S.P.C.K.) It A boy and girl from Australia arrive at a ? 

story-tellers—notably by Emile Louvestre, in is a capital sea story, with the rush and savour kinsman’s house in England, and by the exercise | 

one of the most pathetic of his beautiful of the brine flying through every page. There of kindliness and sympathy work much good 

stories—the author of this work has given us is a lengthy sojourn among Antarctic icefields, around them. A thin love story runs through 

an interesting and well-told narrative, full of end Barry Blake forms an excellent hero. The it. The reader’s interest never flags; but a 

dramatic incident and natural pathos. The way in which he escapes from the ice-prison is rector in real life would hardly say “ you and 

story is a little spun out, and thereby lacks the most ingenious. your sister.” I 

power which results from concentration; but In The Buffalo Banners (Nisbet) Mr. Ballan- Evenings Out : or the Amateur Entertainer, 
there is no denying the unusual beauty and tyne is at his best. What “ old boy ” has not By Constance Milman. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) i 

interests of several of its features and episodes, been delighted by the long succession of his Miss Milman has written a very readable ( 

Among the most touching of the former we stories? Hero there are once more Sioux and useful little book on village entertainments, 

may point out the author’s tender sympathy Indians, trappers, hunting, and shooting as of for which many a country impresario will be 

with dumb animals, as illustrated in his charm- old, with a murder and, of course, a love story grateful. As a simple record of facts from the i 

ing description of the dancing dogs Nigra and thrown in, and all ends happily. Long may writer’s own experience, it shows what can be 

Bianca. We have rarely seen a better attempt the veteran author be spared to delight boy- done in the way of promoting rational amuse- 

at a diagnosis of what we must call, for want of hood, at the same time that he instructs it ment without elaborate expenditure either of i 

a better phrase, the canine mind. There are, in simple faith and devotion to duty. Is it time or money. Concerts, penny-readings, I, 

however, other features of the hook not alto- true to Redskin morality, however, that an old wax-works, theatricals, tableaux, &c., are 

gether so pleasant and edifying. Of course one brave should decry revenge ? If so, the motive treated of in turn, and admirable hints are 

expects in a publication of the S.P.C.K. a for many a romance of the future will he cut off. given as to their management, 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

We understand that Mr. A. J. Butler, for¬ 
merly of the Education Department, but now 
with Messrs. Longmans, has been appointed to 
the post at Messrs. Cassells, vacant by the death 
of Mr. John Williams. Mr. Butler, who is a 
son of the Dean of Lincoln, is well known as 
a Dante scholar. He at present has in the 
press a translation of the Inferno, with a com¬ 
mentary, uniform with his editions of the 
Purgatorio and the Paradiso. 

Under the title of the “Chiswick Press 
Editions,” Messrs. C. Whittingham and Co. 
propose to issue a series of select English Clas¬ 
sical Works, preference being given to such as 
are not easily obtainable in a separate or 
satisfactory form. The volumes will be printed 
at hand-press on handmade paper, in crown 
octavo size, from new type of the “old-style” 
character, and will be illustrated (when 
practicable) with an engraved frontispiece. The 
opening volume will be a reprint from the first 
edition of Fielding’s Journal of a Voyage to 
Lisbon, with an introduction and notes by Mr. 
Austin Dobson. An engraved portrait of 
Fielding will be included; and the impression, 
limited to 500 copies, will be ready early in the 
new year. The following gentlemen have 
undertaken to edit further volumes of the series: 
Mr. George Saintsbury, Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
Mr. Sidney Lee, Mr. H. Buxton Forman, Mr. 
David Hannay, Dr. Bichard Garnett, Mr. 
Joseph Knight. 

Me. B. W. Gilder, perhaps best known on 
this side of the Atlantic as the editor of the 
Century, is about to issue a fourth volume of 
verse, as a supplement to those which have 
already appeared under the titles of The New 
Day, The Celestial Passion, and Lyrics. The 
new volume will be called Two Worlds and 
Other Poems. 

A narrative of the Life of Alphonso XIII., 
the boy king of Spain, has been prepared by 
Frances and Mary Arnold Forster, and will be 
shortly published by Messrs. Cassell & 
Company, under the title of Born a King. The 
work will contain a number of anecdotes of the 
babyhood and boyhood of the little monarch, 
and will be illustrated. 

Messes. Eiciiaed Bentley & Son announce 
for publication a new novel by Miss Augusta 
A. Varty-Smith, author of the remarkable and 
pathetic study of north-country life, The Faw¬ 
cetts and Oarods. The scene of the new work, 
Matthew Tindale, is likewise laid in a Cumber¬ 
land valley. 

The “short story” makes rapid advances] 
into every form of serial publication. At the 
beginning of the year, we understand, it will 
take its place, at all events occasionally, in one 
of the gravest of the art monthlies, Mr. Huish 
having secured for the January number of the 
Art Journal a tale of art life by perhaps the 
most eminent of the younger French literary 
critics, M. Jules Lemaltre; and, for the Feb¬ 
ruary number, a short story by Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore, which Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen 
will illustrate. 

The next volumes in Messrs. Swan Sonnen- 
•sehein & Co.’s “ Social Science Series ” will be 
Poverty : its Genesis and Exodus, by Mr. J. G. 
Godard; and The Trade Policy of Imperial 
Federation, by Mr. Maurice H. Hervey. A 
translation of M. Ostrogorski’s new book, La 
Femme an point de vue da Droit Pulligue, which 
has just been crowned by the Faculte de Droit 
of Paris, is also to appear in the same series at 
an early date. 

Messes. Cassell & Company will shortly 
publish an English edition of Pierre Loti’s new 
work, Le Livre de Pitie et de la Mort, 


Me. William Cabtwright News am, author 
of Reveries, Rhymes, and Rondeaus, has nearly 
ready for the press another volume of poems, 
to be entitled, “ Thoughts in the Twilight.” 

Messes. G. P. Putnam’s Sons are about to 
issue a further instalment of Mr. Henry 
Adams’s History of the United States, in nine 
volumes. The two new volumes will cover the 
period of the first administration of James 
Madison, from 1809 to 1813. 

Messes. Macmillan will publish immedi¬ 
ately a new edition of Dean Church’s Oxford 
Movement, uniform with their cheap series of 
his works, which does not, however, include 
his sermons. 

Messes. Simpkin, Maeshall & Co. will 
publish next week a second edition of Mr. B. 
Le Gallienne’s Book-Bills of Narcissus, which 
has been out little more than two months. 

A second edition of Mr. Arthur Turberville’s 
Types of the Saintly Life is announced for 
immediate publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Aftee the December number, Mr. Edward 
Arnold will cease to publish the National Review. 
The January number will be issued by Messrs. 
W. H. Allen & Co., Limited, of Waterloo-place, 
the original publishers of the magazine. 

Literary Opinion for December will contain 
a poem entitled “ Who Goes Home ? ” (on the 
close of the last parliamentary session) by Mr. 
H. Smith Wright, M.P. for Nottingham ; also 
articles and poems by Lady Dilke, “Tasma,” 
Mr. J. Ashcroft Noble, Mrs. Patchett Martin, 
Mr. Gilbert Parker, &c., and a portrait of Miss 
Christina Bossetti, after the drawing by her 
brother. 

Me. Henby Ibving has been elected vice- 
president of the Elizabethan Society. The 
Bev. Stopford A. Brooke will read the next 
paper, on December 2, his subject being 
“ Bichard III.” 

Messes. Sotheby will be engaged in selling 
next week a collection of books brought together 
from several quarters, among which we need 
only specify a further portion of the library of 
the late J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps. But the 
remainder include lots precious to bibliophiles 
of all classes. Here may be found examples of 
the rarest first editions—such as Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs (perfect as to the text); the earliest 
Protestant translation of the De Imitatione 
(apparently unknown to bibliographers); the 
omy genuine edition of Oil Bias published by 
the author; Tennyson’s Timbuctoo ; and two 
rare pieces of Swinburne— Cleopatra (18G6) and 
Sienna (1868). Here, too, are many books 
super-illustrated on the Grangerian system, 
with portraits, scenes, autographs, &c.— 
Madame de Sevigne’s Letters, with no less than 
2624 illustrations; and Chambers’s Book of Days, 
augmented from four to twelve volumes. There 
are besides many examples of the most sought 
after work of both French and English book- 
illustrators ; Americana, including the earliest 
poetry written (though not printed) in America, 
and several productions of Franklin’s press; a 
black-letter quarto entitled All the Famous 
Battells that have been Fought (1675), with the 
autograph of Oliver Cromwell and the book¬ 
plate of Lord Fairfax; and, finally, a set of 
Gould’s ornithological works. 

Some who are interested in the history of the 
newspaper and periodical press in Europe may 
be glad to be directed to three valuable articles, 
“ Antiguedad 6 importaneia del periodismo 
Espanol,” by Don J. P. Criado y Dominguez, 
which have appeared in the Revista Contem- 
poranea for September 30 and October 15 and 
30. They conclude with a bibliographical list 
of works of former writers on the subject in all 
parts of Spain. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 
Convocation at Oxford has passed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. G. J. Bo manes for his liberality 
in giving to the University an annual sum of 
£25, for a lecture to be delivered once a year 
on some subject, approved by the Vice-chan¬ 
cellor, relating to science, art, or literature—in 
fact, analogous to the Bede Lectureship at 
Cambridge. 

The Bev. B. C. Moberly has been nominated 
by the Crown to the chair of pastoral theology 
at Oxford, vacant by the appointment of Canon 
Paget to the Deanery of Christ Church. Mr. 
Moberly, who is the third son of the late Bishop 
of Salisbury, was educated at Winchester and 
New College, and was for several years a senior 
student of Christ Church. He was also for 
some time principal of St. Stephen’s House at 
Oxford, and of the Sarum College. 

The death is announced of the Bev. Dr. Evan 
Evans, who had been Master of Pembroke since 
1864, and thus (after the Dean of Christ 
Church) the oldest of the Oxford heads. He 
graduated (with a second class) in 1835, being 
a year senior to the late W. G. Ward, and a 
year junior to the late Dean Church. He 
served the office of Vice-chancellor from 1878 
to 1882. He seems to have been best known 
for his patronage of all athletic sports. 

The following is the text of an invitation 
addressed by the Chancellor and Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, to other universities 
to attend the celebration of their tercentenary 
next year:— 

“ Tribus iustis saeculis iam feliciter peractis, 
postquam hoc Collegium Sacrosanctaeet Individuae 
Trinitatis iuxta Dublinum a regina Elizabeths 
conditum est, occaeionem tarn laetam festo ritu 
celebrare conBtituimus, atque Universitates orbis 
terrarum nobilissimas in partem gaudii nostri 
vocare. Idcirco vos, quos longis mans et viarum 
spatiis divisos vinculum tamen studiorum com- 
munium nobis arete adnectit, pro humanitate 
vestra impense rogamus ut aliquos doctos viros ex 
vestro Illustri coetu adlegetis, quoB hospitio libenter 
accipiamus per dies feBtos quos indiximua in 
quintum usque ad octavum Julii, MDCCCXCII; 
oramusque ut certiores nos faciatis quos 
adlegaveritis.” 

Me. W. J. Woodhotjse, of Queen’s College, 
has been elected to the Craven Fellowship at 
Oxford, which is now practically a travelling 
fellowship in classical research, of £200 a year, 
tenable for two years. At the same time, the 
archaeological studentship at the British School 
of Athens was awarded to Mr. C. C. Inge, of 
Magdalen. 

Two public lectures were to be delivered at 
Oxford on Thursday of this week—by Mr. 
F. T. Palgrave, the professor of poetry, upon 
“ Sir Philip Sidney ”; and by the Bev. W. 
Eustace Daniel, the Grinfield Lecturer, upon 
“ Quotations of the Septuagint by Clemens 
Bomanus.” 

Me. Feedeeio Nieces —described as “of 
Dumfries,” and best known as the biographer 
of Chopin—has been elected to the professor¬ 
ship of music at Edinburgh, vacant by the 
resignation of Sir Herbert Oakley. 

Pbof. Bickell, so well known to Orientalists 
and students of the Old Testament, has been 
transferred from Innsbruck to Vienna Univer¬ 
sity, where he is already lecturing as a member 
of the philosophical faculty. 

The draft charter of the teaching university 
for London is to be brought before the annutd 
conference of the London Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching, to be held 
at Gresham College to-day (Saturday). Mr. 
J. Spencer Hill, hon. treasurer of the Chelsea 
centre, has given notice of his intention to move 
that the council be requested to petition 
} Parliament against the charter—not only on 
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the ground that the proposed scheme ignores 
the university extension movement, but also 
because it is inimical, on the face of it, to the 
free development of higher education. 

With reference to a note under this heading 
in the Academy of last week, Prof. Margo- 
liouth (as librarian) writes to us that tho 
library of New College possesses one copy of the 
Basle edition of Diogenes Laertius (1533); and 
that therefore the one offered for sale must 
have been a duplicate with which the college 
parted some time before 1850. 

By a stupid confusion, we ascribed last week 
the music for the performance of “ The Frogs ” 
of Aristophanes at Oxford to Dr. Charles H. 
Lloyd, instead of to Dr. Hubert Parry. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

TKELUDE 

To a now and enlarged edition of Poems, which Mr. 

Jfcinemann will publish in January next. 

The mighty poets from their flowing store 
Dispense like casual alms the careless ore ; 
Through throngs of men their lonely way they go, 
Let fall their costly thoughts, nor seem to know.— 
I cannot scatter thus, with hand profuse: 

Look for no showering largess from my Muse! 

A fitful presence, seldom tarrying long, 
Caprioiously she touches me to song— 

Then leaves me to lament her flight in vain, 

And wonder will she ever come again. 

William Watson. 


OBITUAR Y. 

WILLIAM HENDERSON. 

All anglers and collectors of folk-lore would 
notice -with regret the death of one who had 
delighted them with his books more than a 
decade ago. William Henderson spent the 
early years of his life in Durham as an in¬ 
dustrious man of business; but from boyhood, 
as he has told us, he seized every opportunity of 
fishing in the Border rivers, especially in the 
Tweed. Soon he went further afield, gathering 
angling anecdotes and scraps of folk-lore where- 
ever his steps took him. Late in life he gave 
to the world his two volumes of peculiar in¬ 
terest, one of which had before been printed 
privately for his many friends, and tho other 
buried in the numbers of the Monthly Packet. 
1879 thus saw the issue both of the Folk Lore 
of the Northern Counties and of My Life as an 
Anyler (see Academy, Nov. 13, 1879). 

Few men have exceeded Mr. Henderson in 
kindness, and a gracious cordiality which won 
him troops of friends, while his private life was 
blessed with much happiness, and his unceas¬ 
ing efforts were spent in ameliorating the lot of 
the poor wherever he resided. A day’s fishing 
always possessed wonderful charms for him, 
and I well remember the delight with which, 
neither of us having ever caught a grayling, he 
drove me from Ashford Courts to the village 
which Sir H. Davy’s pen has created the locus 
clussicus for his capture, Leintwardine, on the 
Teme. We had only one rod, and I insisted 
that he should catch the first, which he accord¬ 
ingly did, with much enthusiasm. Mr. Hender¬ 
son cherished strong antiquarian tastes, and 
was a devoted admirer of nature. He passed 
away at the age of seventy-nine, at Stratford- 
lea, Worthing. Multisille bonisjlebilis occidit. 

M. G. W. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the November number of the Here Moderne 
M. Octave Uzanne announces the fate of that 
periodical which, as he threatened or promised, 
is not to outlive its second year. But there 
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will be balm in Gilead, and L'Art et I'Idee will 
rise from the ashes of the Here Moderne as 
that did from those of Le Here. May we 
express a hope that this new-comer will not be 
exclusively “ modern,” but will return to the 
good practice by which the Here itself mingled 
old and new. Meanwhile, the penultimate 
number of the Here Moderne shows that it is 
not decrepitude that will out it off. Besides 
minor matters, it has two articles of unusual 
interest. The first is a discussion on contempor¬ 
ary bookbinding, with a very large number of 
examples in illustration. Some of them are 
extremely pretty; in fact, we are inclined to 
think them a little too “ pretty.” Bookbind¬ 
ing is, or should be, one of the severer arts; and 
while it can hardly be too rich or too stately, it 
may easily be too much ornamented. How¬ 
ever, the modem taste does not much affect 
severity. The other is a collection of 
Baudelaire’s letters—love-letters, but as modest 
as a maid’s in expression for the most part, 
addressed to the heroine of “ A la tres bonne, 
a latres belle,” which some think not the worst 
lovo-poom of the last fifty years. We suspect, 
rather than know, that they are samples of a 
volume which M. Levy is to publish, and which 
should have much interest. 

In the Boletin of the Beal Academia de la 
Historia for November, Fernandez Duro decides 
infavourof Watling Islandas the San Salvador on 
which Columbus first landed; he also gives some 
interesting details of the lives of the Mallorcan 
cartographers, especially of Jafuda Cresques, 
‘‘lojueu buxoler,” the Jew of the compass, 
who, after his conversion, passed into the 
service of Portugal at the end of the fourteenth 
century. Some fifty Latin letters of Arnaldo 
Descos, also from Majorca, are printed by 
Father F. Fita. They date from 1188 to 1495, 
and give a vivid picture of the life of a scholar 
of the Renaissance, of the exaggerated value 
attaohed to Raymond Lulli’s writings and to 
Latin composition. A collection of inedited 
documents on Cuba tells of attacks of corsairs 
in 1588, 1542, and 1544. 


THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

Vol. II.—C, D. 

SPECIAL QUOTATIONS WANTED. 

Quotations are wanted for the following 
words. Where a date stands before a word, an 
earlier quotation than that date is wanted; 
where a date follows , a later instance is wanted; 
for words without a date all quotations will be 
welcome. Every quotation should be furnished 
with as full a reference as possible to date, 
author, work, edition, volume, chapter, page, 
&c., and sent to the editor, addressed, “Dr. 
Murray, Oxford.” 

N.B.—The dates do not represent the earliest 
or latest quotations actually in hand, but the 
points before or after which further instances 
are wanted. 

16G5 coo, r. 

1800 coo, sb. 

cooccupant 

1859 cooce, cooie, sb. and v. (Australian call) 
coo-in-ncw (Australian tree) 
cooja 

cook one’s goose 
cook-Conner (fish) 
cooked accounts, Ac. 

1475 cookery 

cookess 1552 
cook-fish 1055 
1795 cook-house 
1011 cookish 1011 
cookly 1015 
1004 cookmsid 
1033 cook-shop 
cook’s-march 
cook-wrasse 


1450 cool, sb. 

cooler (prison, U.S.) 

1698 coolie 

cooling-cup 
cooling-floor 
1779 coolness 
coolweed 
coolwort 
cooly, a. 1710 
1720 eoom 

1418 coomb (measure) 

1702 coom(b)ing (of deck) 

1839 coon 
coon, 
coon-bear 
coontie (arrowroot) 

1587 coop, v. 

1882 cooper, coper (dram-shtp) 

1871 cooper (liquor) 
oooperculum 

1724 coopt 
1884 cooptative 
coordain 
coordinal 

1844 coordinate, t’. 

coordinateuess 
1385 coot (bird) 

1657 coot (ancle) 

1870 co-owner 

1098 cop, sb. (bird’s-crest) 1698 
1600 cop (hill, bank) 

1825 cop (Spinning) 

1884 cop (policeman) 

1806 cop, r. (throw) 

1844 cop (catch) 

1712 copaiba 
1874 copaibal, a. 

1577 copal 
1850 copaline 
1808 copalite 

1630 co-part, r. 1692 
1677 co-partial, a. 1677 
1677 co-partiality 1677 
1888 co-jmrtitive 
1805 co-pastor 
1881 co-pastorate 

1600 co-patain (hat) 1600 
1016 cope, sb. (canopy) 

cope (of lead) 1566 

1872 cope (of bell) 

1704 cope (of cart) 1727 

1631 cope (covering of earth) If 31 
1562 cope (bargain) 1594 
1525 cope (contest) 1773 
1065 cope, r, (a wall) 

1812 cope (to cover) 

1698 copeck 

1631 coped (of wall, &c.) 

1800 coped (wearing cope) 

1832 coper (dealer) 1832 

1881 coper ( Mining) 

1726 Copemican, a. 
copesmate 1686 
cophosis [Pathol.) 1657 

1601 coping (of wall) 18th c. 

1883 coping ( Falconry ) 

1882 co-planar, «. 

1650 co-plant, ». 1650 
1890 copophone 
1G99 co-position 1699 

copped, copt hall 
1788 copper (a coin) 

1667 copper (boiler) 

1814 copper (engraved plate) 

1840 coppers, hot 
1840 copper (Spinning) 

copper ( Wire drawing) 

1881 copper (policemau) 

1781 copper, r. (cover with copper) 
1840 copperage 1840 
1824 copperas (copra) 1824 
1865 coppering 1865 
copperous 1787 

1668 copperplate 
1654 coppery 
1600 copple (crest) 1600 
1650 copple-crown 1730 
1600 coppled, a. 1635 
1807 coppy (foot-stool) 1807 
1885 coppy (bird) 

1727 copra 

1817 co-presence, -ent 
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1837 coprolite (Geo!.) 

1828 coprophagous, a (Enlom) 

1832 co-proprietor 
1875 co-proprietorship 
1770 copse (of a cart) 1841 
1S-10 Coptic, a. 1810 
1658 copulant, a. 1658 

1860 copular, a. 1860 
1672 copulate, sb. 1072 

1751 copulative (copula) 1751 
1616 copulate, v. (sexually) 

1834 copulatory, a. 

copy, sb. (model) 1602 
copy, to set a 1612 
1500 copy (for printer) 

1710 copy (copyright) 1770 

1712 copy (Stationery) 1712 

1600 copy, of one’s countenance 1779 
copy, a. (abundant) 1516 
1502 copy, a. (copybook) 1639 
1700 copy, r. 

1634 copybook 
1883 copying (Fishery) 

1609 copyist (transcriber) 

1762 copyist (imitator) 

1765 copyright, sb 
1878 copyright, v. 

copywise, mlc. (Strypc) 

1795 coquelicot 
coqueluche 

1719 coquet, sb. 1770 

1713 coquet, v. 

1700 coquetry 
1707 coquette 
1851 coquilla nut 

eoquillo (of sword) 
coquillo 
1883 coquina 

coquito (nut) 

1600 cor (fish) 1624 
1865 coracine (fish) 
coracioid 
1547 coracle 

coraco- (compounds in Anal.) 
1741 coracoid, -al 
1607 corage (feudal) 1656 
1818 corah (silk) 

1626 coral (child’s) 

1844 coral (of lobster) 
coral berry 
coral fish 
1830 corallifcrous 
coralligerous 
1646 coralline 
1782 eorallite 
1848 corallum 
coral-plant 
1816 Coral Rag 
1832 coral-reef 

1861 coral-root 
coral-snake 
coral-wood 
coram 1611 

1660 corant 
1599 coranto (dauce) 
coratoe 1756 
corazinc 

1848 corazza 1848 
1823 corbeau (green) 
corbeil (Fortif.) 
corbel-steps 
corbet 1600 
1851 corbie-steps 
corbin 1340 
corbo 
corbond 
corbonett 1561 
corbule 1836 
1741 corbullion 1741 
corbuloid 

1790 corcasscs 1854 
coree, «. 

1816 corchorus 

1772 corcle 

1843 cord (corduroy) 

1598 cordage 
cordal 

1640 cordate 1651 
1794 cordate 
1838 cordelle, v. 
cordies 

cordignostic 1659 


cordilla, -at 1714 
1704 cordillera 

cordiloquy 1642 
cordine 1611 
eordleaf 
cordlet 1661 
cordly 

1598 cordon (Fortif.) 

1758 cordon (line) 

1878 cordon (tree) 
cordon, v. 162.3 
cordonnette 
cordonnier (fish) 

1795 corduroy 

1830 corduroy (road) 

1870 cordwood 

cordwork 
1884 cordyliue 
core-barrel 
core-box 

core- (compounds in Sury.) 

corella (parrot) 

corelysis (Sury.) 

corcmorphosis (Sury.) 

coreopsis 

corplasty 

corcr 

coreses (Sol.) 

1858 co-respondent 
coret 

1831 corf (Coal-mining) 
corf-house 

1674 coriaceous 

corialine 1593 
corin 1774 
1864 corinda 
corinuo 

1821 Corinthian (dandy) 

1656 Corinthian (pillar) 
Coriuthianize 
1609 co-rival, r. 1631 
1602 corive 1602 
1440 cork 

1530 cork (of bottle) 

1630 cork-heeled 
1741 cork, r. 

1838 corkage 

corkeu 1635 
corker 

cork-jacket 1761 
1720 cork-screw 
1756 corky (lit.) 

1842 conn 

corme 1677 
1794 carmeille 
1870 cormophyte 
cormus (Zoo/.) 

1809 com (maize) 
comaceous 
corn-baby 
1816 corabrash 
1851 corn-cob 

1864 comeal 

1868 comer (in Trade, V.S.) 
1573 comer-cap 1678 
1856 comet-a-piston 
1809 cometcy 
1881 coraetist 
comific 
comiform 
1883 comiola 
comiplume 
1579 Cornish 
comist 

1816 com laws 
1506 comock 1688 

1865 cornopean 
corn-oyster 

1886 com pone, U.8. 

cornstalk (*V. S. Wales) 

1833 comstone 
comupete 
coro 

corocore (Malay boat) 

1613 corollary (surplus) 
corollet (Sot.) 1794 
1815 corona (halo) 

1849 corona (chandelier) 

corona (Anot. and Zool.) 
1870 Corona Borealis 
corona Australis 
coronal (lance-head) 1430 


coronal (bone) 1771 
1870 coronal, a. (Asiron.) 

1848 coronal, a. (Anat.) 

coronate, v. (to crown) 1657 
1848 coronate, a. (Sot.) 

1682 coronated 

corone (plum) 1767 
coroner (of royal household) 1591 
1871 coronership 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Beer, A. Die iisterreichische Politik im 19. Jahrh. Wien : 
Manz. 12 M. 

Ci.oktta, W. Beitriife zur Litteraturgescbichte d. Mittel- 
alters u. der Renaissance. IT. Die Anfiinge der Renais- 
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l’Axt. 5 fr. 
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gliederung. Leipzig: Duncker and Humblot. 6 M. 

SciiREiiiEB, W. L. Manuel de I amateur de la gravure snr 
bois et snr metal au 16» sicele. T. 1. Berlin: Cohn. 
12 M. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Isskl, E. Die Lehr vom Reiche Gottes im Neuen Testa¬ 
ment. Leiden: Brill. 3 M. bo Pf. 

Mandrl, TU. H. Die Vorgeschiehte der iiffentlichen Wirk- 
sauikeit Jesu, nach den evangel. Quellen entworfen. 
Berlin : Renther. 7 M. 60 l’f. 

Schmidt, H. Zur Chrijtologie. Berlin : Rcuther. 4 M. 


HISTORY. 

Chrohst, A. Tageno, Ansbert u. die nistoria peregrinorum, 
Zur Geschiehte d. Kreuz/.uges Friedrichs I. Graz. 5 M. 
Hkokl, K. SU.dte u. Gilden der germanischen Viilker im 
Mittelalter. Leipzig : Duncker & Humblot. 20 M. 
Heskel, A. Die Historia Sicnia d. Anonvmus Vaticanus u. 

d. Gaufredus Malaterra. Leipzig : Fock. 1 M. 60 l'f. 
Guadripartitis, c. englisches Reehtsbuch d. 1114, nach- 
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Licbermann. Halle : Niemoyer. 4 M. 40 Pf. 

Sack ru, E. Die Cluniacenser in ibrer kirehlichen n. ftll- 
gememgeschichtliehen Wirksamkeit bis zur Mitte d. 11. 
.Tahrh. 1. lid. Halle : Niemeyer. 10 M. 

Stuihi-:nreiser e. jungen Staatsmanns in England am 
Schlusse d. vorigen Jahrhunderts. Beitriige u. Nach- 
trage zu den Papieren d. Ministers u. llurggrafen v. 
Marienburg Theodor v. Schiin. Berlin: Simion. 10M. 
ZwiRDixECK-St'DKNHORST, H. v. Erziierzog Johann v. 
Oeaterreieli im Feldzuge v. 1809. Graz. 4 M. 30 Pf. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Pfefff.r, G. Versuch iib. dieordgesehichtliehe Entwickelung 
der jetzigen Verbreitungsverhultnisse unserer Tierwelt. 
Hamburg : Fricderichsen. 1 M. GO Pf. 

Rescltatk, wissenschaftlicbe, der v. N. M. Przewalski naeh 
Central-Asien unternommen Iieisen. 8 . Bd. 2. Abth. 
Fische. Bearb. v. S. Herzenstein. 3. Lfg. Leipzig: 
Voss. 1 G M. 60 Pf. 

Holland, G. Geologie du Sahara alpdrien et apercu 
geologique sur le Sahara. Paris : Chaliamel. 26 fr. 
Sciiefflf.r, H. Beitriige zur Zahlenthcorie. Leipzig: 
Foerster. 6 M. 

Schwarz, H. Daa Wahrnehmungsproblem vom Standpunkte 
d. Physikers, d. l’hysiologen u, d. Pbilosophen. Leipzig : 
Duncker A' Humblot.. 9 M. 

Sorkt, J. L. Des conditions physiques de la perception dn 
beau. Paris: Fisehbacher. 12 fr. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


Brnfkv, Th. Kleinere Schriften. Ausgewiihlt n. hrsg. v. A. 
Bezzenberger. 2 . Bd. 8 . u. 4. Abtlg. Berlin: Reuther. 
20 M. 

Bonn et, Max. La Philologie elasaique. Paris: Klineksieek. 
8 ft. 50 c. 


latins de la Bibliothdque Nationale. Pane: Klineksieek. 
T. 1, 2. 1G fr. caaiecx. 

Heinzf.l, R. Ueb. die franzdsischen Gralromane. Leipzig: 
Freytag. 10 M. 

Livrk de (’institution de la femme chrestienne. Composez 
en latin par Jeban-Louis VivOs, et traduite en langne 
frant;aise par P. de Changy, avec preface et glossaire par 
A. Delboulle. Paris : Champion. 12 fr. 

AIillkr, W., u. R. v. Stackblbero. Fiinf ossetische 
Erzahlungen in digorischem Dialect. Leipzig: Voss. 
1 M. 50 Pi. 

Scholia in Euripidem, collegit, recensuit, edidit E. Schwartz. 

vol. II. Berlin: Reimer. DM. 

Vorktzpcti, C. Ueb. die Sage v. Ogier dem Diinen u. die 
Entatehung der Che vail erie Ogier. Halle: Niemayer. 
3 M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

TEE CORRESPONDENCE OF COWPER. 

Cowper School, Olney, Backs: Nov. 26,1891. 

I think your readers will be interested to 
know that for some time I have been engaged 
in collecting, annotating, and arranging in 
chronological order the correspondence of the 
poet Cowper, with a view to publication. The 
work is fast approaching completion, and stands 
before me at the present moment in ten bulky 
volumes (a local bookbinder having so put 
them together for my convenience), the printed 
letters and the copies of those in MS. all in 
proper order. 

The best collection hitherto published is, of 
course, that of Southey, which (appendix 
included) contains all the letters that are in 
Grimshawe, except four or five, and a large 
number besides. Southey, moreover, whenever 
it was possible, printed the letters entire; 
whereas his rival not only gave them in a 
mutilated form, but also, in many instances, 
omitted the very cream. Southey’s misfortune 
was that in most cases he was not permitted to 
see the originals, but had to content himself 
with the portions to be found in Hay ley. Con¬ 
sequently, even in Southey, the letters appear 
very imperfectly. Grimshawe, however, who 
did see, or could have seen, the majority of the 
originals, was far and away the greater sinner. 
Moreover, being debarred from the so-called 
“ Private Correspondence,” Southey was unable 
to give the letters in consecutive order. Then, 
too, a number of letters have been brought to 
light since Southey’s time. These are scattered 
up and down the pages of a dozen different 
books and periodicals. Lastly, I have a goodly 
number that have not been printed at all. 
Altogether, there are in my possession about 
400 letters that are either not in Southey or of 
which Southey gives only scraps. 

I should be exceedingly obliged if persons 
possessing originals would communicate with 
me, for every letter ought to be re-examined. 
It may not be generally known that a certain 
amount of material (which I have made use of) 
was collected by the painstaking John Bruce, 
with a view to a publication of a similar nature 
to the one I am engaged upon. Mr. Bruce died, 
however, before the work had proceeded far. 

Thomas Weight. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “DISMAL.” 

Cambridge: Nov. 21,1891. 

At last the etymology of this difficult word is 
definitely and finally settled. 

In a paper read before the Philological 
Society (November 4, 1887), I suggested that 
the old notion of connecting “ dismal ” with 
Lat. dies mains may be right after all, if we 
refer to the Anglo-French plural form die mal, 

i. e., dice mali, the evil days, and take these to 
mean the famous dies Aegyptiaci, the unlucky 
days; a notion started in Minsheu’s Dictionary 
long ago (see Brandt’s Antiquities, ed. Ellis, 

ii. 48; Dies Aegyptiaci in Ducange; Chambers’s 
Book of Days, i. 41; Cockayne’s Leechdoms, 

iii. 77 ; and compare the M.E. phrase “ in the 
dismal,” for which see my Dictionary). 

Of course, what we require is evidence. This 
has been supplied us by Mr. Paget Toynbee, 
whose information leaves nothing to be desired. 
For the phrase actually occurs in an Anglo- 
French MS. of the respectable date of 1256. 
In speaking of the unlucky days, a certain 
author says: 

“ Ore dirrai des jours denietz 
due vous dismal appelletz ; 

Diimal les appelent plusours, 

Ceo est a dire, Us mal jours." 

Here we have the explicit statement that 
dis-mal is the same as mal jours ; as well as the 
use of the plural form mal. 
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The passage occurs at fol. 100c of MS. Q. 
9.13, in the Hunterian Museum at Glasgow. 
It is printed as an extract in a description of the 
MS. by M. Paul Meyer, at p. 129 of Documents 
Manuscrits de Vancienne Litterature de la France: 
Rapports a M. le Ministre de l’lnstruction 
Publique par M. Paul Meyer; premiere partie; 
Paris, Imprimerie Nationals, 1871. The name 
of the author of the A.F. poem is Rauf de 
Linham, who wrote itin 1256. It thus appears 
that this important passage was printed twenty 
years ago. Our thanks are due to Mr. Toynbee 
for the reference, and to M. Paul Meyer for the 
note of the facts. 

Walter W. Skeat. 

P.S.—I note, also, that there is an important 
unprinted Latin and French glossary in MS. R. 
7.14 in the same library. It gives, for example, 
the entry: “ Hoc lujxdium, oanfrein,” in a 
section “ De Equis.” This is the E. “cham- 
frein.” Also: "Hoc stillicidium, gutere”; E. 
“gutter.” Again: “Hec teyula, sengle E. 
“ shingle.” Both of these last are in the sec¬ 
tion “ De partibus Domus.” 


“ MEN-TURANN08.” 

London: Nor. 19,1891. 

In Herondas v. 77 the beginning of the line 
is thus transcribed o . . nvTvparvor. The pre¬ 
fixing of one letter will give MijvTuparror, 
which I think is almost certainly the true 
reading. What should precede, is a much 
more debatable matter. MA MvrTvparroy would 
scan and make sense, and would about occupy 
the vacant space. An inscription of the second 
century b.c. found near Cape Sunium describes 
the building of a temple to Topavvoj and 
contemplates the association of Ipanarai. 
The same god was, according to Foucart, 
figured on imperial coins of nearly all the 
cities of Phrygia, Lydia, and Pisidia, and on 
many of Pontus, Pamphylia, and Caria. He 
also appears on a stele in Asia Minor with a 
Phrygian cap and a crescent on the shoulder; 
the crescent is found at Colossae and Philippi. 
The prevalence of the worship may also be 
nferred from the name of Tyrannus of Ephesusi 
mentioned in the Acts of Die Apostles. There 
is almost a certainty that a cult, thus spread on 
both sides of theAegaean, would find a lodgment 
in the islands, which swarm with names im¬ 
ported from the East by the Phoenicians. 
Pataeciscus derived from the Pataeci is an 
example. 

The running of the two words into one name, 
M-nn-upawot, can hardly be considered a diffi¬ 
culty. 

It is probable that the common noun ripavros 
was derived from the same god at a much 
earlier stage of the Greek language. Tir-anna, 
according to Prof. Sayce (Trans. Society of 
Biblical Archaeology III. 206), was the name 
of the Pole Star among the Babylonians; 
but the star was also called IDyan-same, 
“ judge of heaven.” The similarity of 
“judge” and “ruler” is obvious of itself; 
but it is emphasised by the Judges in 
Palestine and the Suffetes at Carthage. There¬ 
fore ripar vos, for which Curtius attempts no 
Greek derivation, is very nearly identical in 
form and meaning with the Babylonian Tir- 
-anna. 

The addition of Men, combined with the 
crescent, points to the Moon in place of the 
Pole Star—a kind of transference extremely 
common in astral mythology. But the Moon 
continues masculine, as in Babylonia. 

James Marshall. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Nov. 29, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture Society: “Hot 
came the Great Ice Age,” by Sir R. 8 . Ball- 

4 p.m. South Place Institute : ** Folk-Life and 
Thought in Turkey.” by Mian Lucy M. J. Garnett. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: “Democratic Sentiment*,” by 
Mr. J. A. Hobson. 

Monday, Nov. 30, 6 p.m. London Institution: “Recent 
Progress in Astronomy,” Illustrated, by Sir R. S- BalL 
8 p.m. Royal Academy: “Pigments,” by Prof. 

A. H. Church. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ The 
Pigments and Vehicles of the Old Masters,” L, by Mr. 

A. P. Laurie. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “The Late Dr. CroIT* FtIL> 
sophical Basis of Evolution,” by Mr. Arthur BoutwcxxL 

8 p.m. Microscopical: Conversazione. ^ 

Tuesday, Dec. 1 , 8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology : “Introduc¬ 
tion to the ‘ Book of the Dead,’ ” by Mr. P. Le I’jgs 
Renouf. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “ Portland 
Cement.” 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: “ Transcaspian Reptiles,” by 

Mr. G. A. Boulenger; “New Butterflies from British 
East Africa, collected by Mr. F. J. Jackson during hi* 
recent Expedition,” II., by Miss E. M. Sharpe; “The 
Association of Gamasids with Ants.” by Mr. A- D. 
Michael; “ The Bornean Rhinoceros,” by Mr. Edward 
Bartlett. i 

Wednesday, Dec. 2, 8 p.m. Society of Arta : “ Secondary , 
Batteries,” by Mr. G. H. Robertson. | 

8 p.m. Elizabethan: “Richard IH., M by the.Rer, 
Stopford A. Brooke. / 

Thursday, Dec. 3. 4 p.m. Archaeological Institute — 
Ordinary General Meeting—” Windows and Vowi*ssc*,” 
by Mr. J. L. Andre ; “ An Illuminated Pedigree of th? 
Peverell Family and their Descendenta,” by Mr. Arthur | 
Vicars; “ Warnot and Warlot,” by Mr. Edward Peacock. . 

6 p.m. London Institution : “ The Tower of BaUl 
and the Confusion of Tongues,” Illustrated, by Mr. TL 

G. Pinches. 1 

8 p.m. Royal Academy : “New or Little-Known 
Pigments,” by Prof. A. H. Church. r 

8 p.m. Linnean : “ A. Contribution to the Fredi- \ 

water Algae of the West of Ireland,” by Mr. W. Wert ; ( 

“ The Tick Pest in Jamaica.” by Dr. W. H. W. Strachaa 1 
8 p.m. Chemical: “Phosphorus Oxide,” II.. by 
Prof. Thorpe and Mr. A. E. Tutton ; “ Frangulin,” ty 
Prof. Thorpe and Dr. A. K. Miller; “ The Structure and 
Character of Flames,” by Messrs. A. Smithels and 

H. Tingle; “ The Composition of Cooked Vegetable 
by Miss K. I. Williams ; “The Occurrence of a Mydieatic 
Alkaloid in Lettuce.” by Mr. T. 8 . Dymond; “ Son- 
Metallic Hydrosulphides,” by Messrs. 8 . E. Lmdor and 

H. Picton; “The Physical Constitution of some Solu- I 
tions of Insoluble Sulphides,” by Mr. Harold Picton; 

“ Solution and Pseudo-Solution,” by Messrs. H. Picton 1 
and 8 . E. Lindor. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. | 

Friday. Dec. 4, ft p.m. Physical : “A Permanent Magnetic 

Field,” by Mr. W. Hibbert; “The Production of Boti- ' 
tory Currents,” by Prof. Ayrton. _ J 

8 p.m. Philological: “The Bodleian Fragment of 
Cormac’s Glossary,” by Mr. Whitley Stokes. j 

8 p.m. Geologists’ Association: “ Supplementary \ 
Observations on some Fossil Fishes from the Engli-h ■ 
Lower Oolites,” by Mr. A. 8 . Woodward; “Organic 
Matter as a Geological Agent,” by the Rer. A. Irving. 


SCIENCE. 


NEWLY DISCOVERED FRAGMENTS OF PHILO. 

Neu Fndeckte Fragments Philos. Von Paul 
Wendland. (Berlin: Reimer; London: 
Nutt.) 


If some very substantial portion of the 
works of Philo hitherto lost and not known 
in Greek were to be on a sudden “ rescued 
from the Syrian sands,” there would be a 
considerable stir in the learned world. Dr. 
Wendland’s rich find of Philonean Frag- , 
ments lacks the dramatic interest which 
would attach to it if it had happened in the 
maimer described ; but his merit is all the 
greater for the painstaking research which 
led him actually to such good results. I 
Guided by a hint thrown out by Prof. 
Rendell Harris, in his Fragments of Philo, 

Dr. Wendland, after making diligent search 
in old Bible Commentaries and Florilegia 
already published, turned his attention to 
an unedited Munich MS. written in the 
eleventh century, containing the Commentary 
on parts of the Old Testament of Procopius 
of Gaza, the great Christian Sophist of the ! 
sixth century, as Dr. Wendland calls him. i 
Equipped with an ample knowledge of 

Aucher’s Latin translation of the Philonean , 

3y vjI < 
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Commentaries preserved in Old Armenian, 
and thoroughly familiar with Philo’s style, 
Dr. Wendland has detected, scattered up 
and down the hitherto unedited Munich 
Catena, a host of fragments of Philo’s 
great Commentary. 

The old Armenian version, which contains, 
6iia tvxii, just those parts of Philo which 
have disappeared in Greek, has been of the 
same service to Dr. Wendland as it was to 
Prof. R. Harris in giving a clue to the 
proper sequence and order of the fragments 
found, as well as because it gives incon¬ 
testable evidence of their authenticity. 
Procopius simply copied out without acknow¬ 
ledgment whatever of Philo’s Commentary 
Be thought appropriate; and, no doubt, 
that Commentary has been lost in the 
original Greek, just because, all the best bits 
of it having been copied into Catenae in the 
sixth and following centuries, it was not 
thought worth the while of scribes to continue 
to copy out so lengthy a work any more. 

Dr. Wendland’s discovery lends a new 
and unique interest to these old Patristic 
Catenae, which are wont to be rather 
despised and thrust aside; for it shows that 
there may lie hidden in them we know not 
how much of early Christian, even of pre- 
Christian writers. What light may be 
thrown on the origins of Christian doctrine 
and belief will be seen from a fragment like 
the following, which Dr. Wendland has 
unearthed from another MS., in which it 
masquerades under the name not of Philo 
the Jew, but of Philo the Christian Bishop. 

4>/Aiuros eiricrKoirov: crpuiTOV k papyr/s marts 
on Si eva avSpa SiKaiov nal otrt ov iroAAol 
uvOpartroi cru>£ov rat ' Stvrepov kiraiitiTOV oLaiov 
avSpa, (ill fit] p.6vov cavrtu 7rEpt—«—ou/KOTa 
aptrrjv, aWa Kal iravrl t<u oikoi • St’ rjv anlav 
Kill a-om/pias aijiovvrai. 

The same thought often meets us in the 
parts of Philo preserved in Greek ; but the 
genuineness of this fragment, as of nearly 
all the others which Dr. Wendland now 
gives to the world for the first time, is 
established by the fact that we find it word 
for word in section 11 of the second book of 
the Armenian Quaestiones in Genesin of 
Philo. 

Besides these fragments of the allegorical 
Commentary upon Genesis, Dr. Wendland 
has found and here publishes a new and 
hitherto lost portion of Philo’s treatise on 
the Sacrifice of Animals, from a Laurentian 
MS. of Philo, as well as portions of the 
lost work de Ebrietate. The type and paper 
of the volume are excellent; and the care 
given to the text, and the erudition of the 
author’s critical remarks, are beyond all 
praise. F. C. Conybeare. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

At the last meeting of the Zoological Society, 
a communication was read from Mr. H. Neville, 
urging the importance of founding an experi¬ 
mental zoological station in the tropics, and 
advocating the claims of Trincomalee in Ceylon 
for such an institution. 

Mr. John B. Verity has written a book on 
the production and application of electricity to 
light, power, and traction, entitled Electricity 
up to Date, which will be issued next week by 
Messrs. F. Warne & Co. It will be fully 


illustrated, and will also contain a map show¬ 
ing the districts allotted to the various London 
supply companies. 

Dr. Lindsay’s Climatic Treatment of Con¬ 
sumption has been translated into French by 
Dr. F. Lalesque, of Arcachon, who has added 
some valuable material of his own. A trans¬ 
lation of the same work into Polish is about 
to be undertaken by Dr. Neugebaur, of Warsaw. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

On the occasion of M. Joseph Derenbourg's 
eightieth birthday, his former pupil, Prof. 
James Darmesteter, has dedicated to him a little 
pamphlet, entitled Une Pricre Jutleo-Persune 
(Paris : Cerf). The main substance of it is a 
new translation into French of a Parsi prayer 
to Ormuzd, which Prof. Sachau had previously 
edited from a very incorrect MS. in the British 
Museum. Prof. Darmesteter has been able to 
revise this from two versions, inGujarathi and 
Persian, printed at Bombay. The special 
interest of this prayer is that it contains the 
following thanksgivings:— 

“ O Creator, I thank Thee for that Thou hast 
made me an Iranian, and of the true religion. . . . 
Thauks to Thee, 0 Creator, for this, that Thou 
hast made me of the race of men ; ... for this, 
that Thou hast created me free and not a slave; 
for this, that Thou hast created me a man and not 
a woman.” 

The identity of these thanksgivings with 
three in the daily morning litany of the Jews 
is at once apparent. Prof. Darmesteter then 
goes on to inquire whether the Parsis bor¬ 
rowed from the Jews, or vice versa. He first 
examines the Parsi prayer, and shows from 
internal evidence that it was originally written 
in Pehlvi, and that it dates from the national 
dynasty of the Sassanides (226-652 A.D.). He 
then, with the assistance of the Grand Rabbi 
of France, proceeds to determine when the 
corresponding thanksgivings first appear in the 
Jewish ritual. They can, in substance, be 
traced back to the Palestinian period. They 
are first found in the Menahot (43, b), which 
ascribes them to Rabbi Meir, disciple of Rabbi 
Ahiba, who flourished in the first half of the 
second century a.d. The original form of one 
of the thanksgivings was: ‘‘Blessed be God, 
for that he has not made me ignorant.” But, 
according to tradition, a Babylonian Rabbi of 
the fourth century, hearing his son use this 
form, caused him to change it to the less 
boastful one which still prevails : “ Blessed be 
God, for that he has not made me a slave.” 
As this is also the formula found in the Parsi 
prayer, Prof. Darmesteter concludes that the 
whole was borrowed from the Jews. The 
date of the borrowing he would place in the 
fourth or the beginning of the fifth century, 
when Jewish doctors are known to have been 
all-powerful at the Sassanide court, under 
Sapor II. and Yazdegerd. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society. — ( Wednesday, 
Nov. 11.) 

Mr. J. W. Clark exhibited and made remarks 
upon two fragments of sixteenth-century book¬ 
cases, foimd in a lumber-closet at Clare College 
after the late fire. It was explained that the 
library was originally over the old chapel, which 
occupied the same position as the existing one, 
though it was not so large. The library is known 
to have been fitted with new cases in 1027. When 
the old chapel, and with it the library, was pulled 
down in 1767, these cases were removed to the 
present library, which had been built in 1689, and 
fitted with shelves against the walls “5 la 
modeme,” as Cole calls it, at some period between 
that date and 1742. In the course of removal the 


cases were a good deal altered; and the discovery 
of these fragments shows that they had originally 
been furnished with desks. No indications, how¬ 
ever, of chaining can be discovered: and it was 
therefore suggested that the desks had been added, 
because it was usual at that period to make book¬ 
cases with desks, even though the special reason 
for their presence might no longer exist. It was 
further shown that the old library had fifteen 
cases, and a plan of it, with their probable 
arrangement, was exhibited. — Prof. Hughes 
described the results of his examination of some 
deserted Indian villages in Arizona, one of which 
consisted of caves excavated in the top of a Bmall 
hill of lava, and another of dwellings built 
under the shelter of overhanging ledges in the 
cliffs of the Walnut Canon, much resembling 
the cliff dwellings of mediaeval times along 
the rivers of Dordogne. He exhibited a collec¬ 
tion of matates or grindstones, of arrow heads, 
pottery, Ac., from these localities, and other 
objects in illustration of the points to which he 
called special attention. He arrived at the conclusion 
that there was no reason for referring these dwell¬ 
ings to any remote period. Criticising the evi¬ 
dence for the existence of palaeolithic man in 
America, he pointed out that it was believed by 
those competent to form an opinion that, in all 
the cases in which it had been stated that imple¬ 
ments, Ac., had been found in ancient gravels in 
America, there were marks of tunneling and digging 
into the base of the gravel cliff, and that the 
objects had been simply buried in the talus and in¬ 
filling debris. He then described the genesis of a 
spear or arrow-head as learned from the Indians, 
and showed that each specimen passed through 
several stages, in the first of which it was only 
rough dressed and resembled palaeolithic types, 
but was gradually more and more finished till it 
assumed the form of the neolithic instrument of 
Europe or the fine pointed arrow of America, and 
that palaeolithic man had not manufactured a 
different form, but only stopped at an earlier stage 
in the same process of manufacture. This was 
suggested by the palaeolithic forms picked up in 
the neolithic workings of Grimes Graves or Ciss- 
bury, but was proved by observations among the 
North American Indians. He further exhibited 
specimens from La Ganterie and Pressigny in 
illustration of the same view, and pointed out that 
these inquiries helped to explain away the great 
gap supposed to exist between palaeolithic and 
neolithic types of Hint implements, but did not 
affect the question of the enormous interval 
between the earliest appearance of man and neo¬ 
lithic or recent times, the belief in which was 
founded on geographical, climatal, and biological 
evidence. 

Historical Society.— ( Thursday , Nov. 10.) 

Trb Hon. G. C. Brodrick, in the chair.—Mr. 
C. W. Oman read a paper on “ The noAirtia 
’A9i)»aW.” No writer of repute had doubted that 
this was the work familiar to Plutarch, Pollux, 
Harpocration, and other ancient writers. No 
fewer than 55 out of 158 quotations which were 
made from the book were found in this text. It 
was another question whether the book was actually 
the work of Aristotle, on which he would not 
express an opinion. Some continental writers had 
pronounced it to be the actual work of Aristotle. 
But the question of style was a difficult one; and 
the style of the Ethics was widely different from 
that of the Politics. Cicero speaks of Aristotle’s 
style as “ easy and flowery ” ; after such an opinion 
it was not wise to be dogmatic. Certainly this 
work, though scarcely written in the brilliant style 
which some had ascribed to it, was not so crabbed 
as the Ethics, but simple and straightforward. It 
was probably the work of one of Aristotle’s pupils. 
There were pretty accurate indications of the date of 
this manuscript; and the reference to quadriremcs, 
and the absence of mention of quinquiremes, pointed 
to fifteen years during which the former alone were 
used. The inference was that the work was com¬ 
piled not earlier than 329 s.c. It was singular 
that no mention was made of the constitutional 
reforms between 400 and 329 b.c. The book was 
badly arranged, and showed a great want of critical 
judgment. In some respects it directly contradicted 
Herodotus and Thucydides, and failed to supply 
the deficiencies in the latter. The writer seemed 
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to be actuated by an unaccountable prejudice 
against Pericles. He evidently had access to 
State documents, and particularly to the draft 
constitution of the Four Hundred. It was certain 
that Aristotle himself would not have made such 
omissions of matters of the highest importance. 
There was no mention of Hyperbolus or Alcibiades; 
but there was a confused account of the Four- 
Hundred. In matters of difference between them, 
the inclination of scholars would naturally, and 
probably rightly, be in favour of Thucydides. 
The political opinions of the author were not 
consistent, though he clearly inclined to oligarchy. 
He spoke in one place of the few as more cor¬ 
ruptible than the many, and he even referred 
to the tlwOvia irpairris rov Siifiov. On the other hand, 
he says of Hildas that he was Bihrunos t5> 
Tro\ir*v<rap<va>v —an opinion which it is quite 
certain that Aristotle would never have expressed. 
With respect to Draco some somewhat startling 
statements were made, as he was spoken of as a 
constitutional reformer. It was Draco, according 
to the book, and not Solon, who gave a democratic 
tendency to the government of Athens; and the 
account given of the Areopagus and of the relative 
positions of the Archons and the oTpartiyol was very 
different from the views hitherto entertained. 
Mr. Oman then critically examined in detail 
several important questions, and pointed out with 
reference to Draco that in the Politics he was ex¬ 
pressly said by Aristotle not to have made con¬ 
stitutional changes. This view was difficult to 
reconcile with the views of the IJoAiTtfa, though 
it was possible that a popular assembly, founded 
on the Homeric iyopA, already existed in Draco’s 
time.—In the course of the discussion that followed, 
Mr. Hubert Hall, director, observed that he had 
found a reference to some political work of Aris¬ 
totle in a fourteenth-century chronicle, which 
appeared to be identical with the newly-found 
treatise. 


FINE ART. 

A History of the “ Old Water-Colour” Society, 

By John Lewis Eoget. In 2 vols. 

(Longmans.) 

Ofr first feeling on closing these two 
monumental volumes is one of congratula¬ 
tion to the author in bringing his long and 
laborious task to so successful a conclusion. 
It was one which in many ways resembled 
that of Horace Walpole, when he attempted 
to dress the memoranda of Vertue into 
something like a history of the English 
school of painting down to his own time. 
Like Walpole, a great part of the material 
had been collected by another—in Mr. 
Eoget’s case by the late Mr. Joseph Jenkins, 
the once well-known member of the “ Old 
Water-Colour ” Society; but Mr. Eoget’s 
undertaking, if not of greater interest, has 
been of greater labour, and he has brought 
to its execution a more serious sense of his 
responsibility as an historian. 

Although there is nothing to suggest that 
Mr. Eoget’s labour has been uncongenial, 
it must have required no little patience; and 
this and other qualities becoming to the 
historian, such as method and self-restraint, 
are possessed by Mr. Eoget in no ordinary 
degree. Tor he has not had to write the 
history of an art alone, but the history 
of a Society also, and in writing the 
latter, his power of selection has been very 
limited; for though he has been able to treat 
the more interesting members at greater 
length, he has been obliged to say some¬ 
thing of all without indulging in even 
comparative depreciation of the most 
insignificant. In thus sinking the judge 
in the historian, and choosing for the most 


part to express the opinions of others rather 
than his own, he has probably deprived us 
of much valuable criticism; but he lias set 
an example which may be followed with 
great advantage by future chroniclers who 
are not such competent critics as himself. 

But the book is yet much more than a 
methodical arrangement of facts relating to 
the Water-Colour Society. It is a history 
of the whole school till those comparatively 
recent times when the Society ceased to 
absorb all the best water-colour painters of 
England. Mr. Eoget has exercised good 
judgment in tracing the development of 
this specially English branch of the art, 
from its beginning in the last century with 
the “ draughtsmen” who were employed to 
illustrate those archaeological and topo¬ 
graphical works in which our great grand¬ 
fathers delighted, down to the art of to-day ; 
and he has shown perhaps equal sense in not 
going farther back, not even to the washed 
drawings of the Dutch in the seventeenth 
century. If he had so chosen, he might 
have included Diirer and Eubens and Bem- 
brandt—even the artists of ancient Egypt— 
in his view; but he was to write the history 
of the “Old Water-Colour” Society, and 
wisely began with that fresh and truly 
national impulse which resulted in its 
formation. Of the period before the little 
group of water-colour painters took heart to 
separate from their more favoured brethren 
of the Boyal Academy and set up an ex¬ 
hibition of their own, we have fortunately 
no little information; but its history has 
never been so fully and fairly set out as in 
the first two books of Mr. Eoget’s first 
volume. Perhaps Mr. Eoget might have 
said a little more of Taverner and Samuel 
Scott; but no one will grudge the space which 
he devotes to Paul Sandby and John Cozens, 
nor yet to “ Warwick Smith,” whose share 
in the development of the water-colour art 
has scarcely been sufficiently recognised. 
Even the latest of those beautiful drawings 
of Italy given by Sir Walter Trevelyan to 
the South Kensington Museum is not later 
than 1795, and the earliest is as early as 
1786, when Turner and Girtin were not yet 
in their teens. Mr. Eoget is well justified in 
treating him together with J. E. Cozens; but 
he is careful to point out that, though Smith 
was but three years older than Cozens, the 
technical change in practice which he intro¬ 
duced did not take place until the career of 
Cozens had virtually ended. 

An interest, fresher if not so deep, attaches 
to the subsequent chapters, in which the 
notes of Mr. Jenkins and others begin to 
leaven the narrative. We are told, on the 
authority of the late Mr. John Pyo, that Dr. 
Monro bought Turner’s youthful drawings 
from his father at two guineas apiece ; and 
here is a new anecdote of Turner, told to 
James Holland by Dr. Burney. The Doctor 
and Turner met at Dr. Munro’s sale. “I 
understand,” said Turner, pointing to some 
of the lots to which his own name was 
attached, “ that you have the bad taste to 
admire these things more than I do now.” 
“It will be sufficient for mtto say,” answered 
the polite connoisseur, “ that I admire every¬ 
thing you do, Mr. Turner.” “ Well,” re¬ 
turned the other, a little flattered, “ perhaps 
they are not so bad for half-a-crown and 


one’s oysters.” This was in 1833, and 
Turner evidently thought they were “ not so 
bad,” for he bought back a good many of 
his own drawings at the sale. Of the 
good Dr. Thomas Monro, who gave Tur¬ 
ner and Girtin their oysters and 
their halfcrowus for a night’s sketches, 
any new information is interesting. It 
appears from one of Girtin’s drawings in the 
late Percy collection, that he had a house at 
Fetcham in Surrey as well as the better 
known ones at Bushey and in the Adelphi- 
terraee; and one of Mr. Jenkins’ notes 
tells us that ho had a netting in his carriage 
in which he always slipped a folio of draw¬ 
ings when he went to this country house. 
This Thomas Monro was certainly a mad 
doctor, for ho was physician to Bethlehem 
Hospital; but wo doubt the oft repeated 
statement that he attended Goorgo III. No 
the least interesting of the new stories about 
the doctor is contained in a footnote, where 
his opinion is recorded that Turner was 
“ blunt, coarse, vulgar, and sly.” Mr 
Eoget has the admirable habit of giving 
his authorities for all his statements. In 
this instance it is John Pye, and it wa 
Cornelius Varley who told Jenkins that Dr. 
Monro used to employ Turner in tinting 
Girtin’s outlines, and that Girtin complained 
of this as not giving him the same chance of 
learning to paint. Unfortunately the 
“news” about Turner and Girtin is not 
great or important, but Mr. Eoget’s account 
of the latter is full and excellent. It is to 
be hoped that it will give the final blow to 
that libellous view of his character wliich 
was circulated by the jealous Dayes and 
repeated by the not too good-natured 
Edwards. 

From a strictly literary point of view it 
may be doubted whether Mr. Eoget was 
justified in inserting so long a biography of 
Nicholson. No doubt the space allotted to 
this artist is out of proportion to his com¬ 
parative merits; but we quite sympathise 
with the author’s hesitation to' cut down 
more severely an authentic MS. which 
gives us such a fresh view of the “ state of 
art” in the north of England during the 
latter half of the last century, and such a 
strong instance of the stubbornness of the 
artistic temperament which so often “ finds 
its way out ” in spite of natural obstacles 
that seem insurmountable. But Nichol¬ 
son was a Yorkshireman, and shrewd as 
well as gifted. His MS. throws also much 
light on the “ trade tricks ” of the dealers 
in his days, the forgeries in which they were 
aided by unscrupulous artists, and the 
impositions to which the Society of Arts 
was exposed—by their committee of drawing 
masters—who practically awarded the pre¬ 
miums to the drawings of their own pupils 
touched up by themselves. In the following 
chapters much new and interesting informa¬ 
tion of a biographical character is given about 
Joshua Cristall and John Glover. Of the 
latter’s individuality we get a lively picture. 
Though eighteen stone—“ a mountain of a 
man”—and with club feet, he would per¬ 
form dangerous feats of climbing, vaulting 
from rock to rock, and dancing on giddy 
ridges; and he appears to have been a rival 
of St. Francis of Assisi in his power over 
wild il@^) His present reputation as a 
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painter in oils is perhaps somewhat higher 
than Mr. Eoget allows. 

Mr. Eoget’s matter is necessarily mainly 
biographical. The book may be said to 
consist of a series of biographies strung on 
the thread of the Society’s history, and it 
takes all Mr. Eoget’s ingenuity to make it 
bear the weight. The reader may often be 
tempted to wish that Mr. Eoget’s task had 
been to write a history of the art of water¬ 
colours, instead of that of the Eoyal Society. 
The two histories move on parallel lines, 
and Mr. Eoget has not neglected either ; 
but the progress and changes of the art, in 
technique , in subject, and in sentiment, would 
have afforded a stronger thread and a 
{greater argument for the chronicler than 
the slight changes in constitution, the suc¬ 
cession of presidents, and the exits and 
entrances of members. The exigencies of 
his scheme have obliged Mr. Eoget to divide 
his narrative into chronological sections 
corresponding with the presidencies, and 
to cut up his' biographies into similar 
sections. This arrangement is destructive 
of biographical continuity, and interrupts 
the reader’s interest in the careers of the 
different artists to a very considerable ex¬ 
tent. Nor does it improve the value of the 
work as a book of reference for art students, 
as they will be less concerned with the pro¬ 
gress of the Society than with the progress 
of the painters. The biography of John 
• Yarley, for instance, is cut up into no less 
than four strips; the first begins on p. 10.5 
: of the first volume (which contains 558 
pages), and the last instalment does not 
conclude till the tliirty-first page of the 
second volume. It is only fair, however, 
to add that this disadvantage is minimised by 
' the excellence of the indox, which is in 
itself quite a valuable little warehouse of in¬ 
formation, and by the very full and careful 
synopsis of contents which acts as a ground 
plan of the maze. 

But if we accept as inevitable this solution 
of continuity, which takes place not only in 
the biographical threads (for the biographies 
<■ in their turn interrupt the sequence of the 
history), the book deserves little but praise. 
! The somewhat complicated machine is most 
carefully constructed, and moves continuously 
: and evenly, if at Blow speed. Mr. Eoget’s 
: style is clear and simple, and is animated 
,j with many a touch of quiet humour, which 
ft makes us feel that there is a competent in- 
dividuality behind the whole work, though 
j it never obtrudes itself. Moreover, the sub- 
{ ject matter is so interesting in detail, and 
,5 contains so many excellent anecdotes, that 
, it has scarcely a dull page. For nearly all 
the more celebrated of the water-colour 
’i men were “characters” in their way, and 
f their records are delightfully full of un- 
')■ sophisticated human nature. With what 
jj: labour Mr. Eoget has constructed some of 
< his most amusing passages may be instanced 
l. by the following : 

e, “ He (John Yarley] used to say himself that 
f whatever money was put into his pocket was 
j sure to run out at the bottom. The latter 
y defect arose in somo measure from the careless 
' generosity of his disposition ; and it appears to 
P have been aided as a source of extravagance by 
^ the habits of his first wife, and the conduct of 
1 a sometime son-in-law. For himself, he lived 
{■ from hand to mouth, never put by a farthing, 
i 
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and indeed was always in difficulties. But he 
declared that his home troubles, ‘ which would 
have worried any other man into his grave, 
were beneficial to him, as just preventing him 
from being too happy.’ On Linnell’s asking 
him one day, how he was getting on, he 
answered, ‘ Much better, much better: there ! 
are only four men, I think, now, who could put 
in executions.’ A friend met him ono day 
racing along at great speed, somewhere near 
Cavendish-square, and would have stopped him, 
but Varley pushed by, saying, ‘ I am in great 
haste, I cannot stop now. 1 have found a man 
who only takes 35 per cent! ’ The Messrs. 
Redgrave relate that Varley had an original 
way of getting paid by rich but forgetful 
debtors—a way, he used to say, which saved 
the unpleasantness of law. ‘ I send in a new 
bill,’ said the painter, ‘ making a mistake of a 
guinea or two against myself, and the money 
comes in directly.’ ” 

The information contained in this short 
passage comes from three separate sources— 
Gilchrist’s Life of Blake, Eedgrave’s Century 
of Painters, and Jenkins’ Notes—and the 
book throughout is a mosaic of fragments 
from a hundred sources. This, perhaps, is 
a sufficient excuse for an imperfect notice 
of its contents, as it would be impossible 
within a reasonable space to examine how 
far it adds to our knowledge. With regard 
to many of the greater names the published 
material is ample. The additions made, 
for instance, to the Lives of De Wint, David 
Cox, and Miiller could but be slight; but, on 
the other hand, we have welcome news of 
Geo. Barret, Junr. (whose birthdate has at 
last been settled within a few months), of 
John Varley and Cotman, of William Hunt 
and Cattermole, and of many other later and 
lesser names. With regard to some of the 
latest, especially those who are yet alive, 
the biographies are mainly if not entirely 
fresh. It may be doubted whether it might 
not have been wiser, it would have certainly 
abridged the writer’s labours, if he had 
confined his record to deceased artists ; but 
his task was to write the history of the 
Society, and he has done so almost down to 
the very day of publication. 

Of the way in which he has done it we 
have only to add that it is a thoroughly good 
piece of work, worthy of the illustrious 
Society it commemorates, of the exquisite 
art with which it is concerned. 

Cosmo Monkuouse. 


NOT EH ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The question of the site of Mr. Onslow 
Ford’s statue of Lord Strathuaim is likely, it 
is understood, to come before the committee 
for their final decision to-day (Saturday). 
London does not rejoice in the possession of 
so many excellent stutues that tho subject of 
the placing of one of them can afford to be a 
matter of indifference to any of its citizens. 
In tho present case several sites have been 
proposed; but it is believed that the one which 
has seemed likely to be selected—the not pre¬ 
cisely central region of Belgrave-square—is 
that which, if finally settled upon, would, in 
all probability, afford tho least satisfaction. 
The artist himself and many art lovers are 
understood to be averse to this site; and we 
may confidently hope that, before it is too late, 
a majority of the committeo will see their way 
to the choice of a spot more appropriate and 
furthersomc. 

A famous gold cup, which is stated to have 
been, until the period of tho early Stuarts, 
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among the Crown jewels, and which was latterly 
in the possession of Baron Pichon, of Paris, and 
which passed many intervening generations in a 
convent at Burgos, is likely—it is announced in 
the Standard — to become once more the 
property of the nation, by purchase aided by 
gift. The dealer whose property this unique 
vessel is at the present time is willing if 
not desirous to cede it at cost price; while 
more than one eminent amateur has come 
forward with tho promise of a most handsome 
contribution towards the acquisition of this very 
precious and desirable object. We are ourselves 
informed that the cup in question is, or has lately 
been, lodged in the British Museum—where it 
may not perhaps be precisely on public view— 
and that a high official there is interesting him¬ 
self greatly in its acquisition. 

The exhibitions to open next week include 

(1) the tliirtieth winter exhibition of sketches 
and studies by members of the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours, in Pail Mall East; 

(2) tho New English Art Club (which we 
erroneously antedated last week), at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly; (3) a collection of 
drawings made by various artists for the 
Portfolio, and also drawings by Mr. Railton of 
Westminster Abbey and by Mr. Edward Hall 
of Tennyson’s country, at tho Japanese Gallery, 
New Bond-street; and (4) a series of pictures 
by Mr. Thomas Blinks, entitled “Field, Turf, 
and Cover,” at Messrs. Tooth's Gallery, in the 
Haymarket. 

In pursuance of one of the principal objects 
of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, which 
is to place before its members the best examples 
of the great masters of etching of past times, 
the council announce their intention of follow¬ 
ing up the Rembrandt and Turner collections 
of 1890 and 1891, by including in the society’s 
forthcoming exhibition, in March next, a selec¬ 
tion of tho etchings of Vandyck. They also 
announce that no applications for associateship 
in the society can be received after Tuesday, 
December 22. 

The series of Cantor Lectures at the Society 
of Arts for this season will begin on Monday 
next, November 30, when Mr. A. P. Laurie is 
to deliver the first of a course of three upon 
“ The Pigments and Vehicles of the Old 
Masters,” dealing with fresco painting, gesso 
work, and gilding in the fifteenth century. 

The Indian Magazine and Review for December 
will contain an article on “ The Antique Gems 
of India,” by Lieut. General George G. Pearse; 
and also one by Surgeon-Major Hendley, 
entitled “ Suggestions to Indians in regard to 
tho Preservation of their Indigenous Arts.” 

We would call attention to an excellent piece 
of work which is being carried on at Alexandria. 
For the past three years a periodical, called the 
Ri vista Quimlicinule, has been published there 
every fortnight, which contains archaeological 
articles of the highest interest, as well as a 
record of the discoveries of inscriptions and 
other ancient monuments found from time to 
time in Alexandria and its neighbourhood. The 
larger number of these articles are from the 
competent pen of Dr. Botti. Tho Rivista is the 
organ of the Athenaeum, which, under the 
presidency of Sir Charles Cookson, has just 
entered on its second lecturing season, and is 
engaged in establishing a library and museum 
specially devoted to tho remains of Greek and 
Roman antiquity discovered in Egypt. Tho 
want of such a museum has long been felt, 
and Alexandria is the most appropriate locality 
in which it could be placed. Negotiations have 
been carried on with M. Grebaut for tho 
removal from the Cairo Museum of objects 
belonging to the Graeco-Roman period, most of 
which are still lying unpacked on the floors at 
Gizeh. 

Tile November number of the Ex Libris 
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Journal contains a brightly written article, by 
Mr. John Leighton, upon “ The Ship in Ex 
Iibris. Nothing lends itself more readily to 
ornamental effect than the nch complexity of 
the sweeping curves of the timbers and sails 
of an antique barque, as witness the noble 
fifteenth century seal of the Earl of Hunting¬ 
don. The present paper is illustrated with 
some excellently decorative book-plates, such 
as those of John Scott Eussell, the ^ naval 
architect and constructor of the Great Eastern, 
and of Sir Oswald Walter Brierly, marine painter 
to Her Majesty. 


THE STAGE. 

We live in an age when the author acts (see 
Mr. Christie Murray, for example) when the 
author manages, when the manager writes, and 
when the actor manages—when, indeed, every¬ 
body assumes, “with a light heart,” somebody 
else’s duty. Miss Grace Hawthorne is, it would 
seem, the latest convert to the theory of the 
necessity that a cobbler should no longer stick 
to his own last. This actress has turned 
dramatist—if to compose a new last act for a 
drama now in course of performance be indeed 
to turn dramatist. Miss Hawthorne has 
furnished a final soene for Mr. Willis’s 
“ Royal Divorce,” in which, it will be remem¬ 
bered, she herself impersonates the _ Empress 
Josephine. We shall confess that, having heard 
something from the qualified as to the char¬ 
acter of this literary performance, we have not 
been eager to put ourselves in a position in 
which we must either have enjoyed or been 
disturbed by it. In other words, we have not 
thought it necessary to repair to the Olympic. 

“The Planter ” having—although un¬ 
doubtedly with some good qualities—been a 
failure at the Prince of Wales’s, the stage there 
is to be immediately occupied by the exponents 
of “ Miss Decima ” and of “ The Prancing 
Girl.” “ The Prancing Girl ” is a new travesty; 
and it is worthy of note that the removal of 
“Miss Decima” from the Criterion to the 
Prince of Wales’s gives occasion to Mr. Charles 
Wyndham to re-appear athis own theatre, where 
in his lighter vein, in Mr. Bronson Howard’s 
“ Brighton,” he will be as welcome as he was 
last summer in the justly popular “ David 
Garrick.” 


MUSIC. 

OPERA AND CONCERTS. 

A SECOND hearing of “ Le Beve” last week 
revealed more of its power and charm. There are 
undoubtedly strange harmonies, and progres- 
sions which set at defiance laws and tradition; for 
M. Bruneau felt his subject strongly, and at 
times expressed himself extravagantly. There 
are Beckmessers who will fill you a slate full 
with.his faults and failings; but the composer, 
like Walther, has something within him which 
outweighs them all : he has true dramatic 
instinct and imagination. It has been said 
that the opera owes much of its success to its 
gifted interpreters, but surely they owe much 
to the work; it seems, indeed, as if they had 
been inspired by it to do their best. It would be 
dangerous to predict popularity for “ Le Beve ”; 
and yet the striking impression which it has 
made in a short time, and the very diversity of 
opinion respecting its merits, are favourable 
signs. Whatever be its fate, it is a remarkable 
work. 

Sir C. Halle commenced a series of orchestral 
concerts at St. James’s Hall last Friday week. 
Once again the Halle band, with the veteran 
conductor at its head, displayed its many 
excellent qualities in Weber’s “ Oberon ” 
Overture, 1 Beethoven’s “ Eroica,” and the 
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Andante from Spohr’s “ Power of Sound.” An 
orchestral sketch by the Bussian composer 
Borodin,entitled ‘ ‘In the Steppes of Central Asia, ’ ’ 
was quaint, though somewhat monotonous. Sir 
C. Halle played Schumann’s pianoforte concerto; 
but his reading of the work lacked warmth and 
true sentiment, and the technique was not all 
that could be desired. Sir Charles is, as a 
rule, note-perfect, and therefore this was all 
the more noticeable. The attendance was far 
from good. There was no vocal music in the 
programme, and no Wagner; yet nowadays 
these are generally found to be magnets 
wherewith to draw the public. 

Mi»« Fanny Davies made her first appearance 
this season at the Popular Concerts last 
Saturday, and gave an admirable ren¬ 
dering of Beethoven’s “ Les Adieux” Sonata. 
It is a great pleasure to find that 
success has not spoilt one of our best 
pianists. She is always more occupied with 
the music than with herself; there is no show, 
but an honest attempt to interpret according 
to the intentions of the composer. Schubert’s 
Quartet in D minor was given with marked 
precision and fine feeling by MM . Straus, Bies, 
Gibson, and Popper. The soft yet rich tone of 
the last-named, and his masterly command of 
hifl instrument, were displayed to advantage in 
two ’cello solos. Miss Fillunger sang Schu¬ 
bert’s grand song “ Die Allmacht ” with 
artistic taste and expression, but the music is 
far more suitable to a man’s voice. 

Senor Sarasate gave his last concert on Monday 
afternoon. Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” Sonata 
was performed by him and^Mme. Berthe Marx; 
but in spite of some fine playing, the music did 
not produce its full effect. A cleverly written 
Suite for violin and pianoforte by Carl Gold- 
mark and a Sonata for the same instruments by 
Samt-Saens gave the two performers many 
opportunities for display; both works, in fact, 
were brilliantly rendered. The Saint-Saens 
Sonata shows a ready rather than .an inspired 
pen. Mme. Marx played Chopin’s seldom 
heard “ Polonaise Fantasie ” with too much of 
the French and too little of the Slavonic ele¬ 
ment : in Chopin’s music both are essential 
factors. She gave a clever performance of 
Bubinstein’s “ Etude in C.” The programme 
ended in a brilliant manner with some Slavonic 


dances of Dvorak’s. There was a large and 
enthusiastic audience. 

Herr Stavenhagen gave a pianoforte recital 
at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon, but 
his programme was not of the best. The 
Chopin selection was not a strong one, and the 
pianist’s tone seemed veiled in some of the 
cantabile passages. He played the A flat 
Polonaise by way of encore, and in this piece 
his tone was decidedly hard. Beethoven’s 
Sonata in A flat (Op. 26) was, on the whole, 
well rendered, but the first two movements 
were more satisfactory than the last two. The 
Liszt selection also lacked interest. The Melodie 
Polonaise is fairly attractive, but . Liszt’s 
“Hexameron” variations are as tedious as 
they are difficult. They were announced 
as the composition of Liszt, but of 
these variations Liszt is supposed to have 
written but a single one. The matter, how¬ 
ever, is scarcely worth discussion ; the piece is 
not worth reviving.. It was performed by Herr 
Stavenhagen with great brilliancy. Mme. 
Stavenhagen sang Mozart’s “ Deh Vieni ” and 
some graceful Lieder in a most artistic manner, 
and had the benefit of her husband’s accom¬ 
paniment on the pianoforte. 

Herr David Popper gave an orchestral con¬ 
cert at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday'.evening. 
Saint-Saens’ clever and showy ’cello Concerto 
in A minor was performed in a striking manner. 
A “Eequiem” for three violoncellos, with 
pianoforte accompaniment, composed by Herr 
Popper, proved an interesting novelty. The 
music, as the title suggests, is slow and sombre: 
the principal theme has a good deal of charac¬ 
ter, but the form of the movement is scarcely 
satisfactory. With M. Delsart, the well- 
known Paris ’cellist, Mr. E. Howell, one of our 
best players, and last, but not least, Herr 
Popper as interpreters, it can easily be 
imagined that the piece was a grand success. 
Herr Popper afterwards played a Suite, with 
orchestral accompaniment, of his own composi¬ 
tion. The slow movements are expressive, the 
“Gnomentanz” clever, and the “Elfentanz 
a good show piece, but little else. Mme. 
Alwina Valleria sang songs by Lassen and 
Schumann with great artistic taste. The 
orchestra was under the direction of Mr. F. H. 
Cowen. J. S. Shedlock. 
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DEAN & SON’S LIST. 

Handsomely bound, large post Svo, 6s. 

_BY jean de la brete. 

UNCLE: a Story of Modern French 

Life. Edited by JOHN BERWICK, and illustrated by 
R. Andre. 
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Story. Illustrated by R. Andrtf. 

“ Mr. Tonelli’s book has the advantage of being written by one who 
has been able to impart more of vivid local colouring to bis sketches ot 
Corsican peasant life than is found in other volumes.”— Morning l>o*t. 

Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, large post 8vo, 
108. 6d.; or Library Edition, 2 vols., 6s. each. 

BY ARTHUR GODDARD. 

PLAYERS of the PERIOD. Being 

a Senes of Anecdotal, Biographical, and Critical Mono¬ 
graphs of the leading Actors, including Henry Irving, 
Beerbohm Tree, J. L. Toole. &c. Illustrated by Fred 
Barnard, J. Bernard Partridge, and other well-known 
Artists. 

Large post Svo, cloth, handsomely bound, 10s. 6d. 

BY MADAME CARETTE, 

Private Reader to the Empress Eugenie. 

THE EVE of an EMPIRE’S FALL. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Third Edition, large port Svo, 6a. 

MY MISTRESS the EMPRESS 

EUGENIE; or, Court Life at the Tuileries. 

Large post 8vo, handsomely bound, 7s. 6d. 

FRENCH SOLDIERS in GERMAN 

PRISON8: being Reminiscences during and after the 
Franco-German War. By Canon E. GUERS, Army 
Chaplain to the French Forces. 

Tho work is illustrated with portraits of the leading actors in these 
terrible seines. The thrilling narrative helj>s one to realise the »elf- 
nenial ami heroism of those who gave up much of the comfort of this 
life to tend the su tie rings of the sick, wounded, and helpless soldiers 
suddenly interned in fortress and hospital. 

large port 8vo, handsomely bound, 6s. 

SOUVENIRS of the SECOND 

EMPIRE ; or. tho Last Days of the Court of Napoleon. 
By the COMTE DE MAUGNY, formerly Minute r for 
Foreign Affairs. 

This interesting volume of the reminiscences of a Cabinet Minister 
is full of anecdotes relating to all that passed amongst the Court and 
Society, the Clubs and the Theatres, iu the reign of Napoleon III.; 
also numerous portraits aud particulars as to the lives of all the 
celebrities of the period. 

Handsomely bound in blue cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
large crown 8vo, 5s. 

DEAN’S FAIRY BOOK. A Com- 

panion to the “ Doyle Fairy Book” (5s.). 

This volume, which makes a splendid Presentation Book for a child, 
contains most «<t the favourite fairy tales of childhood, drawn from 
l’errault, old Chap-Books, and the “Arabian Nights." The book is 
enriched with numerous excellent Illustrations by Louis Many, John 
Proctor, and other able Artists. 

Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 

The DOYLE FAIRY BOOK. Con¬ 
sisting of Twenty-nine Fairy Tales. Translated from 
Various Languages by ANTHONY R. MONTaLBA. 
With 34 Illustrations by Richard Doyle, a Memoir of 
Doyle, and an Introduction by a MEMBER of the 
FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 

Handsomely bound, half-cloth, gilt, gilt edges, price 10s. 6d. 

BABY’S SOUVENIR. By A. 0. Kaplan. 

With 26 Coloured and other niustrations printed in fac¬ 
simile of the original aquarelles by Frances M. Brondagc. 
Au entirely novel high art presentation book, excellently 
adapted for parents to purchase for a christening, or 
Christmas gift-hook. Over 70 pages, printed in splendid 
style by Ooupil, of Faris, on hand-made paper, anti is in¬ 
tended to preserve a record of the life of a child from its 
birthday to its majority. The following are some of the 
principal subjects “ Naming Baby,” “ Baby’s First 
tinting,” " Baby’s First Photograph,’* “The Lock of 
Hair,” &p., Sett., and spaces are reserved for Ailing in these | 
most interesting particulars. i 

Loudon : Dean & Son, 160a, Fleet-street, E.C., 1 
Office of “Debrett’s Peerage,” &c. j 
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Ready on the 26th inst., price One Shilling ; 
or, post-free, Fifteenpence. 

THE 

Christmas Number 

OF 

SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE, 

Coni,lining ten Illustrated Articles, rack Illustrated through mil bg 
a single artist ; awl, after the manner of former Christmas 
Numbers, unnsnal/g rich in Fiction. There are Jive Short Stories, 
four of them Illustrated, awl two Illustrated I'oems, besides im¬ 
portant Papers on Travel, Short I'oems, de. Thc Cover is 
ornamented bg a design bg If ill II. Low. 


The following arc some of the more important Articles : 

OAK of GEISMAR, by Henry van 

DI KE, is a Legend of the first Christmas Tree. Illus¬ 
trated with two i ull-page Drawings by Howard Pyle. 

A CHARGE for FRANCE, by John Heard, 

Junr., is a Story of the Franco-Prussian War. Illu.J 
troted with two Full-page Drawings by the famous French 
Artist and pupil of Detaille,—L. Marchetti. 

A PAINTER of DREAMS is the title of a 

Paper by HAROLD FREDERIC on the Work of Albert 
Moore. The Article is superbly Illustrated with Repro- 
liiintiugs 80me ot *^ r ' Moore's most celebrated 

AFLOAT on the NILE is the title of a 

Picturesque Account of Life on a Dahabeeveh, by Mr 
and Mrs. E H. B1.A8HFIELD, with numerous IlW 
trutions by the Artist him s elf. 

PETER RUGG the BOSTONIAN, who will 

be remembered as “the Missing Man” of the Early 
Legend and of Huwthorne, is the subject of a Ballad bv 
Miss LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. Illustrated with a 
Senes of *iuaint Pen-aud-Ink Drawings by Howard Pyle 
Ace. Ac. &c. 


FREDERICK WARNE, & CO., 15, Bedford Street, 
Strand. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

MURRAY'S MAGAZINE. 

Contkxis roa DECEMBER. 

A^srV-f V y^, l !,° 51R11 ’ 11 ■ MiRGARtT L. Woods. 

UEoR,iE MEREDITH. J. A. Nm.ton.Hou.sso> 
THE ROMANCE OF MART MACADAM. Part II. Edwabd a' 
Arnold. 

TO THE RESCUE. W. B. Tasi-iv 
WOMEN OF NAPLES. OwwAMa Exounoxx 
PLATES OR BAGS? R. <!. Soaxs. 

A PLEA FOR THE CRITICS. J. C. Bailey. 

MRS. HIGGINS'S STRANGE LODGER. High MacColl. 

Ttvo IRISH STORIES. - PHELIMS PUNISHMENT; ST 
PATRICK’S PENANCE. 

BEGUN IN JEST. (Continued.) Mrs. Newman. 

_ London: Jons Mubiiav, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, price bg. 

T’HE JOURNAL of tho ANTHROPO- 

-k- LOGICAL INSTITUTE ot GREAT BRITAIN aud IRELAND 
Vol. XXL, Part 2, NOVEMBER, 181)1, 

Contains Communications from T. G. Piscidm : d, .kees II. Read, 
New’Books,’Vc' Ruru • AulliroDologicnl Miscellanea; Notices of 

_ London : Tut iixeu A Co., Charing Cross Road. 


Now ready, price 10s. fid. 

A POPULAR HISTORY of MUSIC from 

*' WE ” EB - 0r8a “ isl ' °' rm “ 

“The place it tills in the literature of music has long been vacant. 


London: Simp kin, Marshall A Co. 


Ubutrver. 


To H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


gRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


UOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 

^ _and 1 


X)OTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

-fi- _ PI ES. Also, _ 


JfJSSENCE of BEEF713EEFTEA; 
r j['URTLE iSOUlVand^ELLY7and other 


SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS: 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS 

SOLE ADDRESS- 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. #14.-DECEMBER, 1881.—Is. sd. 

COS TEXTS: Tn e Eitssiaxs ox the Pamirs.-Pkablix’ 

Jean, by J. M. Scott-Monorieff. -The Scene op ti.e Riots 

in Ciiixa: Twelve Hlsdbed Miles ox the Yaxot/k- 
: ; ‘'~ ' 0N,CLKH ” 1 'Westeelv ; a Peovixcal Sketch- 

—New- Exolaxd Pckitaxs-Loud Lvxedoch : a His- 

TomcAi, Ballad.-Amoxo Cottaok People: a Bubal 

KTR08PECT. Protecting Colour in Animals, by Frank 

E. Beddard.- Portuguese Republicanism and the 

Military Revolt, by W. Vivian. - An Italian on Geoeoe 

Eliot.'-The Rights of Capital and of Labour. 


_ WILLIAM BLACKWOOD A S0N8, Edinburgh and London. 

Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Contents for DECEMBER. 

THE “NO” DANCE. By Sir Edwin Arnold, K.C.S.I. 

M - Dux.-k'uay LlI)™ DEM0CRAT IC GOVERNMENT. By Hmr 
MR. (.HRISTIE MURRAY ami the ANTIPODE V\8 Bv Sir 
t»*p u KADD °u* KC ' MG “ Agent-General for Tasmania. 

THE MIMES of HERONDAS. By Anduew Lang 

A»cnm« , .mSm I,AR ™ EXT of I “ U,,,lTR - By ltoninr Donald. 
ARUI BISHOP TAIT. By Georce W. E. Russell. 

T,1 S„aw HAItBOT. By the Right Hon. G. 

TH I, rarnSn Sns OrINI0X8 R0BEBT BROWNING. By Mm. 
CAXi.N DRIVER on the BOOK of thc LAW. By Principal Cavl, 
IRENCH POLITICS. By Gabrikl Monod. 

Ismister A Co., Limited, 15 and 16, Tavistock Street. Covcnt Garden. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 

DECEMBER.—Price Niuepence. 

PAWS! autcmn "- 

T1I fheR!gh 1 U™„mZra T lL t ^^l ,L “ ,d U ‘ e TRAMWAYS ’ B * 

THE LITERARY DRAMA. By H. D. Tiiau.l. 

M0 Gran TB X.t : v„ z 1,, th M.p LEVAXT REVI8ITED ’ * »• U«L 
OF WRITERS and READERS. By Vehnon Lie 
PALIMPSBSTSof PRISON. By Helen Zinnern. 
TH HowELL, I S!lh T 81UE °* TRADES bMONISM. By Gloege 
A STUDY in MENTAL STATISTICS. By I)r. J. Jasteon. 

__ London; Lon gmans. Gukkn. Sc Co. 

THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

DECEMBER. 

OUR ARMY and its DETRACTORS. By B. 

A REJOINDER. By the Right Hon. Sir Charles I)ilxe, Bart. 

FORESTS of the PAR WEST. By A. R. Wallace 
COMPULSORY GREEK. By J. B. Byrt. 

CYCLING in WINTER. By R. J. Mecbedv. 

T1IF. CANADIAN CENSUS. ByJ. G. Culele, C.M G, 

AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SINGER. By V,:„xon Lee. 
PHASES of CRIME In PARIS. By Hcoles Li Roux 
BRITISH ADMINISTRATION in WEST AFRICA. By F Bl xrov 
RU88IA - E --c k 

A HUMAN DOCUMENT. Chaps. IX.-XL By W. H. Mallocr. 
_ Chapman & Hall, Limited. 


ly/TESSKS. DRUMMOND & CO., 

HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, VC. are 
\f?.. e , r »' r '*T !,e,lti \Vi e8 ,u (; r eHt I» r h-ain of HERR IIANF^TAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
lucreasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
r liU08 a A n , d * I'M For oniitmrv Book 

Illustrations, tiiialogucB, Advertisements, 4c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 

‘ew Prices*on appIlcaUon ,mI ’ ro '' ed SPsoimens on 

Soreness and Dryness, tickling and 
THROAT irritation, inducing cough, and affect¬ 
ing the voice. For these svmptoms 

. use EPPS'S GLYCERINE 

IRRITATION J^J^bes. In contact with the 

glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the 
Glycerine in these agreeable con- 


COUGH. 


fections becomes actively healing. 
In boxes, 7M.; tins. Is. ljd., labelled 
“JAMES EPPS & CO., Homoeo¬ 
pathic Chemists.” 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

T3IRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand 

f l U ri per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
men' hly balances, when not drawn below £UH) 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

„ „ SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

r or tho encouragement of Thrift tho Bank receives small an ms on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT per 
annum, on each completed £ 1 . Francis Ravensjckokt Manager. 

H OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. * 

The BIRKBECak ALMANACK, with full particulars post-free, 
o n application. Francis Kavanscroft Manager. 


Digitized by 


■oogi 
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KEGAN PAU L, TRENCH, TRtlBNER , & CO, LIMITED. 

MODERN SCIENCE. 

The First Volume of the above Series , Edited by Sir JOHN LUBBOCK , 
Bart., will be on “ THE CA USE of an ICE AGEby Sir ROBERT 
BALL , F.R.S ., Royal Astronomer of Ireland . The Works in this Series will 
be issued at a uniform price of Two Shillings and Sixpence per Volume. 


HYDERABAD, MADRAS, MYSORE, &c. 

H.R.H. the DUKE of CLARENCE and AVON- 

DALE in SOUTHERN INDIA. By J. D. REES. With 5 Autotype Portraits, and 
28 Views in Photogravure. Super royal Svo, 31s. Od. 

OXFORD. ANNALS. 

EARLY HISTORY of BALLIOL COLLEGE. By 

FRANCES DE PARAVICINI. Demy Hvo, 12s. 

4 ‘ Pleasant gossip about John de Balliol and his wile, about other early benefactors, about 
the statutes and the topography of the college, transcribing eopious passages from Matthew 
Paris, Antony Wood, and the college registers, with translations of the same.”—27/e Tim™. 

LABOUR IN FACTORIES. 

THE MODERN FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. 

WHATELY COOKE TAYLOR, H.M.’s Inspector of Factories. Deray ftvo, 14s. 

41 We must welcome the book.The author writes thoughtfully and suggestively.”— Times. 

AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY TREATISE ON 

BIRTHRIGHT in LAND. By William Ogilvie, of 

Pittensear. With Biographical Notes by D. C. MACDONALD. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

44 A really thoughtful work.”— Sperm tor. 

EIGHTEENTH EDITION. 

ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W. R. Greg. With a 

Prefatory Memoir. Edited by his WIFE. Crown Svo, Os. 

“The eighteenth edition of one of the most popular books of our clay is enriched by a pre¬ 
fatory memoir and contributions from the pens of friends, which bring the author before us 
with singular vividness, and which contain passages ol‘ rare literary beauty.” — Spectator. 

TRUBNER’S PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 

MORAL ORDER and PROGRESS : an Analysis of 

Ethical Conceptions. By S. ALEXANDER, Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Second Edition. Large post Hvo, 14s. 

“ A thoughtful and learned hook. Without affecting elegance of style he writes in a clear, 
manly, direct, and occasionally humorous fashion.”— Ath'uarmn. 

44 Mr. Alexander’s book is marked throughout by distinguished philosophical ability.” 

Academy. 

THE OLDE8T CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 

THE HISTORY of S. MARTIN’S CHURCH, 

CANTERBURY : a Monograph. By the Rev. C. F. ROUTLEDGE, Canon of Canter¬ 
bury. Crown Svo, with Frontispiece, /is. 

44 Certainly possesses claims which entitle it to the attention of archirologists, who will find 
their investigations amply rewarded in the many ancient objects it contains. The book is 
excellent reading.”— Morning Post. 

CANON CHEYNE’S BAMPTON LECTURE8. 

THE PSALTER : its Origin and Religious Contents. 

In the Light of Old Testament Criticism and the History of Religions. By T. K. 
CnEYNE, D.D., Canon of Rochester. Demy svo, l#s. 

44 Dr. Cheyne 1ms long been mugnised as one of the most learned and devout of the modern 
school of Oxford theologians. These qualities are displayed in his Bumpton Lectures.” 

Times. 

Vols. I. to V., each 16s. 

THE BIBLE TRUE from the BEGINNING: a 

Commentnrv on all those Portions of Scripture that are most Questioned and Assailed. 
By EDWARD GOUGH, ILA. Lond. Demy hvo. 

44 A learned hook.Put together with much industry and conscientiousness.”— Spertatn,-. 

“ The exposition is fresh, ingenious, convincing in its iirincipal points, and exhaustive. 

The tone of the whole is impregnated with a deep Evangelical spirit.”— Scots Observer. 
SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. 

PRESENT-DAY COUNSELS,addressed to a Middle- 

class Congregation. By W. L. PAIGE COX, M.A. Crown Svo, 5s. 

44 Speak always with earnestness and goo/1 sense.”— -Scotsman. 

“ Manly preaching, and sympathetic as well as outspoken counsel .”—Scottish Leader. 
UNIFORM WITH “BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES.” 

FAITH and UNFAITH; and other Essays. By 

C. KEGAN PAUL. Crown Svo, 7s. Gd. 

44 Well worthy of preservation.”— Tint's. 

“ Have a line quality and just sobriety.”— Anti-Jacobin. 


i SIDNEY’S ARCADIA. 

THU COUNTESS of PEMBROKE’S ARCADIA. 

The Original Edition of 1500, reproduced from the Copy in the Grenville Colleti a. 
British Museum, with a Bibliographical Introduction by H. OSKAIt SOMMER, rh.Ib. 
Editor of Sir Thomas Malory’s “ Le Morte d’Arthur. 

MUSHROOMS AND TOADSTOOLS. 

BRITISH EDIBLE FUNGI: How to Distinguish 

and How to Cook Thera. With 12 Full-Page Plates, containing Coloured figure of 
upwards of 10 Sjieeies. By M. C. COOKE, LL.D. Crown Svo, price 7s. tid. 

“ Combines scientific description with a popular style of WTiting.”— Time*. 

PLANETARY MOTION. 

THE POWERS which PROPEL and GUIDE the 

PLANETS. With Comments. By SYDNEY LAIDL AW. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
UNIVERSAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

THEORY of PHYSICS: a Rectification of the 

Theories of Molar Mechanics, Heat, Chemistry, Sound, Light, and Electricity. Bj 
CAMILO CALLEJA. M.D. Crown Svo, 5s. 

44 In the book before ua there is fluency and apparent ease.”— Saturday lie view. 

NEW EDITION, Rf.visf.d and Enlarged 

MODERN CREMATION: its History and Practice. 

Bv Sir H. THOMPSON, F.R.C.8., M.B. Lond. Crown Hvo, paper, It*.; cloth. 

“ The author discusses the subject in all its aspects, and his arguments and explain'.:'* 
should go far in removing the prejudice which undoubtedly exists against a process wlucb la* 
so much to recommend it.”— Morning Post. 

PROFESSOR NEWMAN’S NEW VOLUME. 

MISCELLANIES. Vol. V. Chiefly Academic. By 

Prof. F. W. NEWMAN. Demy Svo, 12s. 

Contents: One Side of Plato—On Pindar—On the Northern Elements of Latin—Modtrr. 
Latin as a Basis of Instruction—On Forms of Government—Epicureanism, Ancient and Ml-Ftt. 
—Strivings of Greece for Union— 1 The Moral Character of Roman Conquest—Modem Sci-u-** 
Religious in the Long Run—The Political Side of the Vaccination System—Religion at the Bir 
of Ethics, Ac. 

JAPAN OF THE TAST. 

THINGS JAPANESE; being Notes on Various 

Subjects connected with .Japan. By BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN, Professor c? 
Japanese and Philology in the Imperial University of Japan. Post Svo, price 7». 6d. 

44 Amusing, instructive, well worthy of perusal.”— Athenaeum. 

TRUBNER’S SIMPLIFIED GRAMMARS. 

A GRAMMAR of the KHASSI LANGUAGE. For 

the Use of Schools, Native Students, Oflicers, and English Residents. By the Re*- 
H. ROBERTS. Crown Svo, 10s. (kl. 

STX SHILLING EDITION. 

THERE and BACK. By George Macdonald. Witli 

Frontispiece by Gordon Browne. Crown Svo. 

44 The interest is well maintained from first to last, and the book is pervaded by that lofty 
tone and fine poetic sympathy whichj arc such marked features in everything from Dr. 
Macdonald's pen.”— Pall Mall Oazette . 

SIX SHILLING EDITION. 

IN the HEART of the STORM. By Maxwell Gray. 

With Frontispiece by Gordon Browne. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. 

“ Tin' story is a good one. The writer has much that is interesting to say, says it well, ani 
carries his readers with him.”— Morning Post. 

“The nobility and seriousness/if purpose, the keen sense of humour, the holdn»sss ard 
brilliance in description, will all lie familiar to the readers of her previous works. Itsttiws 
far, very far, above our average fiction.”— Speaker. 

CHINESE BALLADS. 

THE BOOK of CHINESE POETRY; being the 

Collection of Ballads, Sagas. Hymns, and other Pieces known as the Shih Cbin-. ot 
or Classic of Poetry. Metrically Translated by CLEMENT F. R. ALLEN. Drt:iy 
Svo, 10s. 


RECENT VOLUMES in the INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 

COLOUR-BLINDNESS mid COLOUR-PER-, TIIE COLOURS of ANIMALS: their Meaning and 


CEITIOX. By F. W. EDRIDGE-GREEN, M.D. With Coloured riates, illustrating 
Misconceptions of Colour which, within the Author’s knowledge, have occurred to the • 
Colour-Blind. Crown Svo, 5s. 

4 Written from a practical standpoint and a constant appeal to well-ascertained facts.” I 


Use, especially considered in the case of Insects. By E. B. POULTOX, F.lt.S. With 
CliromoUthograTihic Fiontispiece and upwards of GO Figures in Text. 

“ Mr. Ponlton’s valuable work.”— Mo.uing Post. 

“ The author is particularly well qualified' to write upon this popular subject.The excel¬ 

lence of the book, which we can cordially recommend .”—Pail Ma i Oazita. 


THE PRIMITIVE FAMILY in its ORIGIN and PHYSIOLOGY of BODILY EXERCISE. Bv 


DKVET.OPMKNT. By C. X. STAIfCKE. 

“ Thoroughness and industry displayed in this readable and exceedingly instructive work.” 
“ Displays wide knowledge and patient research .”—Morning Post. [Athenaeum. 


FERDINAND LAGRANGE, M.D. 

‘ A valuable addition to a valuable series.”— Guardian. 

‘ Well adapted for popular use, and ought to find favour.”— Sul nre. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 


HE MARQUIS of SALISBURY, KG. By H. D. Traill, D.C.L. Being the New Volume in “The 

- Queen’s Frime Ministers’* Series. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

*■ 44 An admirable piece of work.It is not only marked throughout with literary ability of a vei*y high order, hut in its calm and dispassionate judgment of a man whose merits have been 

ry differently estimated, and in its perspicuous insight into the details of home and foreign policy and all the intricacies of statesmanship, it forms a valuable contribution to the history of 
r time.”— Unity 'leVyravh. 

“ Unquestionably the liveliest, not to say the most superciliously cynical and wickedly witty of the series .”—Daily Chronicle. 

7ILLIAM HOGARTH: a Memoir. By Austin Dobson. With Bibliography and Catalogue of Prints 

and Paintings. With numerous Illustrations and Photogravure Plates. Demy 8vo, nearly 100 pages, cloth, 21s. A limited Large-Paper Edition is in preparation, £2 12s. Gd. net. 

“ An authoritative monograph on Hogarth and his works.executed in a manner eminently worthy of Mr. Dobson’s high reputation for literary skill and critical acumen.”— Times. 

>R. PARKE IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA. With Map, Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. \S>ee>nd Edition just re nd>/. 

•* Mr. Parke’s journal fills up a distinct gap in the narrative of the expedition. Not only have we at last an authentic and detailed account of the many months* stay at Fort Bodo, bilt 
over Mr. Farke fills in many lacuna* which have been left even in tbe detailed narrative of Mr. Stanley himself.......Every pago of his book bears witness to the kindness of heart and 

jarness of head of Burgeon Parke.”— Times. 


'.DMOND SCHERER’S ESSAYS on ENGLISH LITERATURE. Translated, with a Critical 

r . Introduction, by GEORGE 8AINTSBURY. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt, 6s. 

“ This admirably translated volume. Mr. Snintshury. himself a vigorous critic with strong and well-maintained judgment, never writes what is not worth reading, and his comments on 
. Scherer supply a luminous and agreeable introduction to the twelve essays selected for translation.”— Spectator. 


PREACHERS OF THE AGE -Important New Series. 

Uniform crown Svo volumes (to be published at monthly intervals), cloth extra, 38. 6<L each, with Photogravure Portrait 0- 


By His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

LIVING THEOLOGY. 

** The volume is one that Churchmen will be glad to possess ."—Record. 


By the Rev. Alexander Maclaren, D-D., of Manchester. 

THE CONQUERING CHRIST. [JuxtrealJ . 

By the Bishop of Derry. 

VERBUM CRUCIS. ^ 13 


l WINTER CRUISE in SUMMER SEAS; or, “How I Found Health.” By Charles C. Atchison. 

Profusely Illustrated by Walter W. Buckley. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 

iEN CENTURIES of TOILETTE: from the French of A. Robida. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 

Illustrated in Colours by the Author. Small post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

This work, published in the original with the title 4 Mesdames Nos Ai'eules,’ is a picturesque history of dress in France from the earliest recorded time to the present. It reveals great 
escarch, the author has bestowed infinite pains upon it both with pen and pencil, and has rendered it attractive by his lightness of touch and hia artistic treatment of the succession of fashions 
thich, as he shows, at once derived character from, and imparted it to, the passing ages. The book is no less amusing than it is instructive. 


?HE LIFE of CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS: an Examina- 

^ tion of the Historical and Geographical Conditions under which the Western Continent 
was Disclosed to Europe ; with an Inquiry into the Personal History of Cristoval Colon. 
Bv JUSTIN WINBOR, Author of 44 A Narrative and Critical History of America,” &c. 
With^Mape and numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

)N the BORDER with GENERAL GEORGE CROOK. 

By JOHN G. BOURKE, Captain Third Cavalry, U.S.A. Fully Illustrated. Royal 
8vo, cloth, 21s. 

For upwards of twenty years Captain Bourke served under General Crook In the Wild West of America, 
‘lie three principal campaigns of that distinguished soldier against the Anaches. the Sioux, and the 
heyennes are described in these pages with picturesque realism, and the l*ook alxmnda with exciting adveu- 
ures in connection witu the suppression of these three distinct rebellious amongst the Indians. 

300MASSIE and MAGDALA: the Story of Two British 

Campaigns in Africa. By HENRY M. STANLEY. Entirely New and Abridged 
Edition, with all the Original Illustrations. Crown 8vo, with a Map, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

IHE GREAT LONE LAND: a Record of Travel and 

Adventure in North and West America. By Colonel Sir W. F. BUTLER, K.C.B. 
With Illustrations and Route-Map. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

CHE VALLEY 00UN0IL; or, Leaves from the Journal 

of Thomas Bateman, of Canbelego Station, N.8.W. Edited by PERCY CLARKE, 
✓ Author of 44 Three Diggers,** 44 The New Chum in Australia,” &c. 1 yol., crown 8ro, 

with Illustrations, cloth, Gs. 

CHE SQUIRREL INN. By Frank R. Stockton, Author of 

“ Rudder Grange,” &c. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 6s. 

44 Mr. Stockton lias not written anything so genuinely entertaining since tlic inimitable ‘Rudder 
range.’ 6/iectator. 

JR. HUGUET. By Ignatius Donnelly, Author of " Caesar’s 

Column,” 44 Ragnarok,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

I DARK PLACE of the EARTH. By Alfred Clark, 

Forest Department, Ceylon. Crown 8vo> cloth, 6s. 
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GIFT-BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

CESAR CASCABEL. By Jules Verne, Author of “From 

the Earth to the Moon,'* 44 Around the World in Eighty Days,” &c. Illustrated with 
so Full-Page Engravings. Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges,’ Gs. 

44 What hoy or girl is not delighted at the very name of ,T ales Verne, that master story-Mlcr? Hero is 
another of his bright, racy, woudorful stories. The lx>ok is alt jgether delightful."—Puli M ill Ciuette. 

THE AZTEC TREASURE HOUSE. By T. A. Janvier. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top. 5s. 

44 Might have been written by ltider H iggard himself.' 4 — The World. 

THE SECRET of the MAGIAN; or, the Mystery of 

Ecbatana. By A. LAURIE, Author of ‘‘The Conquest of the Moon,” &c. Fully 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

HOW MARTIN DRAKE FOUND his FATHER; or, 

Wanderings in the West. Bv G. NORWAY, Author of 44 The Adventures of Johnny 
Fascoe,” A:c. Illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 

AN INCA QUEEN; or, Lost in Peru. By J. Evelyn. 

Illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 

44 A delightful look, telling of wild adventure* in the my*t»rinn* region* of ancient cities and tcmp'.os 
in Peru. Altogether one of the best gift-books of the yc ir."— Full Mall Gatdtc. 

ROGER INGLETON MINOR. By Talbot Baines Reed, 

Author of 41 Sir Ludar,” &c. Illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5 j. 


THE PLAY-TIME LIBRARY. 

A NEW GROUP OF 8TORY-BOOKS FOR YOUNGER PEOPLE. 

Illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6.1. each. 

THE SQUIRE’S NIECES. By E. M. and A. Huntington. 
SOME LITTLE BRITONS in BRITANY. By Jennett 
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? n DEAN & SO NS LIST. 

* Handsomely bound, large post 8vo, 6a. 

,BY JEAN DE LA BRETE. 

•G. UNCLE: a Story of Modern French 

Life. Edited by JOHN BERWICK, and illustrated by 
R. AndrG 

The French Edition of this novel has had a sale of sixteen editions 
in seventeen months, and the first review of the English Edition 
received by the Publishers says“ One of the most fascinating novels 
iy*:^ written for years.” 

f-'Vr t Large poat 8vo, cloth gilt, 8b. 6d. 

“ BY WILLIAM H. 8TACPOOLE, Author of “ F.R.8. ” &c. 

THE THREE BOOTS. 

A STORY OF PRESENT-DAY LONDON. Illustrated. 
j;*.s v. Tliis clever novel turns upon an extraordinary hoax and a strange 
“ “**■ conspiracy. 

fi t Handsomely bound, large post 8vo, 6s. 

HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSENS 
CORRESPONDENCE 

“ k . With the Grand Duke of Saxe-Wei mar, the late Charles 

Dickens, and others. Edited by FREDERICK CRAW¬ 
FORD. With a Memoir of Andersen and Portraits. 
Andersen's letters to his friends, which have been looked forward to 
...^ as a literary treat, have a genuine ring alx>ut them, and most of them 
- appear t<» have l»cen written without any ttmuirlit of their being pub- 
lUlictl. Their great charm lies in their simplicity. 

Handsomely bound, large post 8vo, 6s. 

-BY PHILIPPE TONELLI. 

RETRIBUTION: a Corsican Vendetta 

Story. Illustrated by R. Andrtf. 

p! i, li “ Mr. Tonelli's book has the advantage of being written by one who 
has been able to impart more of vivid local colouring to his sketches ot 
r'. ?Tt'orsican peasant life than is found in other volumes."— Morning Post. 

Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, large post 8vo, 
10b. 6d.; or Library Edition, 2 vola., 6e. each. 

- " BY ARTHUR GODDARD. 

e- PLAYERS of the PERIOD. Being 

t /I/ a Series of Anecdotal, Biographical, and Critical Mono¬ 

graphs of the leading Actors, including Henry Irving, 
Beerbohm Tree, J. L. Toole, &c. illustrated by Fred 
Barnard, J. Bernard Partridge, and other well-known 
Artists. 

Large post 8vo, cloth, handsomely bound, 10s. 0d. 

*rpz. BY MADAME CARETTE, 

; Private Reader to the Empress Eugdnie. 

THE EVE of an EMPIRE’S FALL. 


■j 



.S. 

.a-* 1 ;' 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Third Edition, large pout 8vo, 08. 

MY MISTRESS the EMPRESS 

EUGENIE; or, Court Life at the Tuileries. 

Large post 8vo, handsomely bound, 7s. 6d. 

FRENCH SOLDIERS in GERMAN 

PRISONS: being ReminiBcences during and after the 
Franco-German War. By Canon E. GUERS, Army 
Chaplain to the French Forces. 

The work i» illustrated with portraits of the leading actors in these 
terrible scones. The thrilling narrative helps one to realise the self- 
denial and heroism a( those who gave up much of the comfort of this 
life to tend the Bufferings of the sick, wounded, and helpless soldiers 
suddenly interned in fortress and hospital. 

Large post 8vo, handsomely bound, 0s. 

SOUVENIRS of the SECOND 

EMPIRE ; or, th e Last Days of tho Court of Napoleon. 
By the COMTE DE MAUGNY, formerly Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 

This interesting volume of the reminiscences of a Cabinet- Minister 
Is full of anecdotes relating to all that passed amongst the Court and 
Society, the Clubs and the Theatres, in the reign of Nai*oleon III.; 
ulso numerous i*ortraits and particulars as to the lives of all the 
celebrities of the period. 

Handsomely bound in blue cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
large crown 8vo, 3s. 

DEAN’S FAIRY BOOK. A Com- 

panion to the “ Doyle Fairy Book” (5s.). 

This volume, which makes a splendid Presentation Rook for a child, 
contains most of the favourite fairy titles of childhood, drawn from 
Perrault, old Cha|>-Books, and the “Arabian Nights." The book is 
enriched with numerous excellent Illustrations by Louis Mtirvy, John 
Proctor, and other able Artists. 

Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 

The DOYLE FAIRY BOOK. Con- 

Mating of Twenty-nine Fairy Tales. Translated from 
Various Languages by ANTHONY R. MONTALBA. 
With 34 Illustrations by Richard Doyle, a Memoir of 
Hoyle, and an Introduction by a MEMBER of the 
FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 

Handsomely bound, half-cloth, gilt, gilt edges, price 10s. 0d. 

BABY’S SOUVENIR. By A. 0. Kaplan. 

With 23 Coloured and other Illustrations printed in fac¬ 
simile of the original aquarelles by Frances M. Brondage. 
An entirely novel high art presentation book, excellently 
adapted for parents to purchase for a christening, or 
Christmas gift-book. Over 70 pages, printed in splendid 
style by Goupil, of Paris, on hand-made paper, and is in¬ 
tended to preserve a record of the life of a child from its 
birthday to its majority. The following are some of the 
principal subjects“ Naming Baby,” “ Baby’s First 
Outing,” •* Baby’s First Photograph,” 11 The Lock of 
Hair,” &c., &c., and spaces are reserved for filling in these 
most interesting particulars. 

London : Dear & Son, 160a, Fleet-street, E.C., 

Office of “Debrett’s Peerage,” &c. 


MESSRS. LUZAG Sc CO/S LIST. 


Messrs. Luzac & Co., having been appointed 
Agents for the Sale of Indian Govern¬ 
ment Publications, and Publishers to 
the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, beg to announce the following 
new Indian Government Publication :— 
CHARLES E. D. BLACK. 

A MEMOIR ON THE INDIAN 
SURVEYS, 1875—1890. 

Royal 8vo, half-bound, pp. vi.-112, •with Map and. 

Plate, 7 b. 6d. 


CARL CAPPELLER'S, 

SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 

Baaed uponlthe St. Petersburg Lexicons. 

Royal Hvo, £1 Is. 

“.The cheapest and for a beginner in some re¬ 

spects the best ot existing Sanskrit-English Diction¬ 
aries.”— Academy. 

“.It is not merely an English version of tho 

author’s Sanskrit-German Dictionary, nor merely an 
enlarged edition of the same; it is a new work, with a 
distinct plan and object of its own. We can recom¬ 
mend it to the Sanskrit student as a sufficient dictionary 
for all practical purposes, which will enable him to 
dispense with larger and more costly and complicated 
lexicons .”—Asiatic Quarterly lie new. 


yearly ready. 

I>R. M. JASTROW’S 

DICTIONARY OF THE TARGUMIN, 

the Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi, and 
the Midrastic Literature- Fart V. 

“ Dr. Jastrow, who is most favourably known ns a 
Talmudic scholar, has produced an orignnl work which 
will be welcome not only to English-speaking scholars, 
but also to those who can read German and can make 
usejof Levy’s excellent dictionary.”— Athenaeum. 

“ Wo congratulate the New World on its jtosfcssion 
of a scholar who combines German thoroughness with 
American clearness and orderliness.”— Academy. 


In preparation. 

SIR MONIER MONIER WILLIAMS’ 

INDIAN WISDOM. 

New Revised Edition. 


Xcarly ready. 

GREAT PAN LIVES. 

By CLELIA, 

Author of “ God in Shnkespeare.” 

Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

*»* In which Shakespeare’s Sonnets 20-126 are 
analysed, compared, and almost lineally para¬ 
phrased, &c. 

LUZAC & CO.’S ORIENTAL LIST. Pub¬ 
lished Monthly, sent gratis on application. 
CATALOGUE of the chief part of Colonel 
Sir HENRY YULE’S Library. 


LUZAC & CO., 46, Cheat Rissell Street 
(Opposite the British Museum), W.C. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 

Classical and Latin Dictionaries. 

“ I consider Dr. Win. Smith’s Dictionaries to have conferred 
a great and lasting service on the cause of classical learning 
in this country.”— Dkan Liddell. 


CLASSICAL. 

A DICTIONARY of GREEK and 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES; including the Laws, In¬ 
stitutions, Domestic Usages, Painting, Sculpture, 
Music, the Drama, &c. Edited by WM. SMITH. LL.D., 
W. WAYTE, M.A., and G. E. MARINDIN, M.A. 
Thinf Edition, Pevinnl amt Enlarged. Vol. I. (to be com¬ 
pleted in 2 vols.), medium 8vo, 31s. 6d. each. 

This New Edition contains gw pages more than the old 
Edition. One-third of the Articles have been entirely re¬ 
written. The remaining two-thirds have been in all cases 
greatly altered ; scarcely twenty have been reprinted as they 
originally stood. There arc, besides, about Two Hundred 
Articles which did not appear in the old Edition, many of 
considerable length and importance, with 450 additional 
Illustrations. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY of 

ANTIQUITIES for JUNIOR CLASSES. Abridged 
from the above Work. Thirteenth Edition. With 200 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s. Gel. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and 

ROMAN BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. By 
VARIOUS WRITERS. With 864 Illustration*. (3,720 
pp.) 3 vols., medium 8vo, £4 4s. 

This work contains a history of the Ancient World, Civil, 
Literary, and Ecclesiastical, from the earliest times to the 
Downfall of the Roman Empire. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and 

ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. By VARIOUS WRITERS. 
With 1 Maps and 534 Illustrations. (2,512 pp.) 2 vols., 
medium 8vo, £2 10s. 

This work presents the Researches of Modem Scholars, and 
the Discoveries of Modem Travellers, including an Account of 
the Political History of both Countries and Cities, as well as 
of their Geography. _ 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of 

BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, and GEOGRAPHY, for 
the HIGHER FORMS in 8CHOOLS. Condensed from 
the above Dictionaries. Eighteenth Edition. With 750 
Woodcuts. 8vo, 18s. 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL Dic¬ 
tionary for JUNIOR CLASSES. Abridged from 
the above Work. Tin nty-jint Edition. With 200 Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8vo, 7». 0d. 


LATIN. 

A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY. With Tables of the Roman Calendar, 
Measures, Weights. Money, and Proper Names. Tu-tnt'j- 
jir»t and Cheaper Edition. (1,250 pp.) Medium 8vo, 10?. 
This work holds an intermediate place between the 
Thesaurus of Forcellini and the ordinary School Dictionaries, 
performing the same service for the Latin language as Liddell 
and 8cott*s Lexicon has done for the Greek. Great attention 
has been paid to Etymology. 


A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DIG- 

TTONARY. With a Dictionary of Proper Names. 
Thirty-second Edition. Thoroughly Revised and partly 
Rewritten. By Dr. WM. SMITH, and Prof. T. D. 
HALL, M.A. (730 pp.) Square ltimo, 7s. Hd. The 
Etymological portion by JOHN K. INGRAM, LL.D., of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

This Edition is to a great extent a New and Original Work. 
Every Article has been carefully Revised. 


A COPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH- 

LATIN DICTIONARY. Compiled from Original 
Sources. Fifth Edition. Medium 8vo, 16s. 

This work is a more complete and perfect English-Latin 
Dictionary than yet exists. It has been composed from begin¬ 
ning to end precisely as if there bad been no work of the kind 
in our language, and every article bus been the result of 
original aucl independent research. 


A SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN Dic¬ 
tionary fnr JUNIOR CLASSES. AbridRedfrom 
the itltove Work, l-'n.nitnuh Edition. Square Tlmu, 7s (si. 


JOHN MURRAY, Alkemahle Street 

Digitized by 
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Just published, New Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, 

By Dr. RUDOLPH GNEIST, Professor of Law in the University of Berlin. 

Translated by PHILIP A. ASHWORTH, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

. . . , . Chanters on the Parliament* of the Nineteenth Century down to the Third Reform 

This Edition contains a^iUo^ Charter n ^ Qn the Iriah Q UCHt ion, and a New and copious Index. 

Bill (1KJ4-5), with an unporta conutitution for English readers Dr. Gneist’s book has a great advantage over exwOng 

“As a history of the English Ufflautuuon lor to the stU( i ( . n t of English constitutional history.And 

treatises. It is not too much to say that Dr.J. .\„hworth for introducing them to so valuable a work.”—. lihrnatum. 

tn».. f ° r .Dr. Gucsfl book ought to be on the Selves of every 

student of our constitutional history .”—Saturday hr - H ie. 

LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 82s. 

London : W ILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, Limitkd, 27, Fleet Street. _ 

SPACIAL AND ATOMIC ENERGY. 

Part HI—HEAT. 

By FREDERICK MAJOR. 

Price 7s. 6d. 

to effects attending rcspirative Dewpoint UM, the Tides, Espansion and Contraction of Oanrn.tht 

EuJZZVZ fate.7H^n^lZ^Eup,os,on gained upon tk< about principle "Mont accordin', innate elastic, a Urartu,e, 

« *»»■» T 

apparently la lns to seek a fall explanation of knowni f»* t«''’* Oo«e "a ^ manner One of the most interesting chapters is that on •Com- 
je'Ige ot natural phenomena, taking Ins subject in«. skill |1 «“« "iitn n I m ][j, views on the theory of comhnshon are readily ululer- 

ssiSKi »»«■>•»«»-*“•»«»-"•« rd » tioa ° f thc d,i,crcnt su, “ ,miucr ’ 

applied*sdence—Witt extend to it a thorough welcome.--*^. 

EYRE & SPOTTI8 WOODE, Great New Srnr.r.T bQl-Ans, Losdqs. E.I. _ 

I)eiiualed fry g pee i a i Permission to 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA, EMPRESS OF INDIA. 

CONSTABLE’S ORIENTAL MISCELLANY 

OF ORIGINAL AND SELECTED PUBLICATIONS. 

T’Ro vnlnmp nf thfl Series will be published on S. Andrew’s Day, 1891, entitled: TRAVELS in 
.. 18(56 1668 by FRANCOIS BERNIER, M.D., of the Faculty of Montpellier 

the MOGUL EMPIRE ,1656-1666, t> CONSTAB LE, Mein : As: Soc: Bengal, F.S.A. Scot. With a 
An entirely New E ^ 1 ,' ) '™ , by ARC Coloured Frontispiece after a Painting by an Indian Artist, 

PriC Dakarf‘Pronactu,.sof tl>« ORIENTAL MISCELLANY Seri.., ad C ltaw. CONSTABLE’S othw 
publications, maybe had, post free, on direct application or from any Bookseller. 

ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO MPANY,^PAMUMgr ^Jwwiirm ^ S.W.- 

-- Published in December. 

MR J. M. BARRIE'S WORKS. T HE COMMONWEALTH and 

Iviril Wl III* IJfllllll** JL CHARLES II.: Historical Dramatic Poems. 


SIXTH EDITION. Buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, pilco 6s. 

AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 

TRUTH.—" It is sometime since I read anything so racy, 
humorous, and altogether delightful." 

SEVENTH EDITION. Buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, price 6s 

A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 

PUyClT.—" I was delighted with the homely simplicity I 
of the style, the keen observation, the shrewd wit, and the j 
gentle pathos of 1 A Window In Thrums.’" 

THIRD EDITION. Buckram, gilt top, crown 8vy, price 6s. 

MY LADY NICOTINE. 

SPEAKER.—" A very delightful lxiok. . . . Mr. Barne 
is a charming and brilliant essayist; his fun Is no ordinary 
tun ; his habits of noticing small points of character Is 
he witching." 

FOURTH EDITION. Buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


Written and published by Anrin a E. Tiiioxi.i.r.s, Harcumal House, 
llarliuRtnn 312 pages, crown svo, cloth, gilt lettered, bevelled edges, 
price, post free, Its, sd. ^ 

QUEEN ELIZABETH, 2s. 6d., and JAMES I. 

and CHARLES I., 3s. 8d. 

“ Hawanlen Castle, Hoc., 1H1W,-Allow me to thank you for ymir 
courtesy iu Hending.me the dramas which I have found awaiting me at 
this place. I have already read with much interest that relating to 
Queen Elizabeth.—Yours, ic., W. E. Gladstone. 

Also, CHILDHOOD’S MEMORIES, and other 

Poems. Ry .7 axe M. TnnoLLLEB. 88 pages, crowu evo, eloth.2s.Sd., 
post free. _____ j 

Now ready, fcap. 4to, limited to .Too copies (numbered), 
price 7s. Btl. net. 

m\VO DOGES of VENICE: being a 

L plight. Sketch of the Lives and Times of Tomaso Mocenigo and 
Francesco Foseari. Bv Ai.ktiiea Wiel, Author of “ Yittoria Colouua, 
a Study." With Ten Full Page Illustrations. 

London: The Chiswick Press, Tooks Court, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

To H.E.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

gKAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 


WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE ; i qoups, preserved peovisions, 

A TALE OF LITERARY LIFE. I 5- 523 - 

SATURDAY REVIEW .—'“ From one end to the other "DOTTED MEATS, and YOEK and GAME 

the story Is bright, cheerful, amusing—barring the Idyllic j I PIES. Also, _ 

prologue, which is pathetic as well as humorous." I —- - __ . 

______ 1 xpSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 

London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, J --—-—- 

27, Paternoster Row. _ rjiUETLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


M esses, deummond & co., 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, WO., are 
the sole representative* in Great Britain of II ERR HAN FST A ENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book 
Illustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, Ac., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
A CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens oo 
V lew. Prices on application. 


gPECIALITIES 


for INVALIDS. 


Now ready, price 12s. 6d. 

rpEAVELS and ADVENTURES of si 

JL ORCHID HUNTER. An Account of Cano« and Camp Lif-a 
Columbia, while Collecting Orchids iu the Northern Anil lj 
ALBERT MILLICAN. Fully Illustrated. 

Cassell A Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 

Now ready, price 10s. Gd. 

T he modeen odyssey, « 

ULYSSES UP TO DATE. By WYNDHAM F. TTFSELI 
A Book of Travels. Illustrated with 31 Pictures in Collotype. Cr vt 
8vo, cloth, gilt, 434 iwgcs. 

Cassell A Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 

Now ready, price 3e. 6<L 

\TER SES GRAVE and GAY. By Ellin 

V THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. Crown Svo, clotb. 

Casskll A Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 

Now ready, price 5s. 

“TTORS DE COMBAT;” or, Thrw 

JLJL Weeks in a Hospital. Founded on fact*. By GERTRUDE 
and ETHEL ARMITAGE SOUTHAM. Illustrated lw W h 
Margetson. F. Muckley, H. E. Tidmarsh, Walton Corbould, and «w 
Fanny Moody. 

Cassell A Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill. London 
New and Cheaper Edition, now ready, price Sa 6d. 

TTALY, from the FALL of NAPOLEON I. 

JL in 1818 to 1890. By J. W. Pbobyx. 

“Without doubt the best short history in the English Ungui**u 
modern Italy.”—.SjwaAsr. 

Cassell A Company. Limited, Ludgate Dill, London. 

Now ready, with 800 Engravings in the Text and 21 Plates, of vhxz 
several are Coloured, 8vo, 26s. 

PAEPENTEE on the MICROSCOPE 

VJ and its REVELATIONS. Seventh Edition. By Her. W. H. 
Dallinqeh, LL.D., F.R S. 

London: J. A A. Churchill, 11, New Burlington Street 

DR. GORDON STABLES’ NEW WORE 

AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

LEAVES from the LOG 


GENTLEMAN GIPSY; 

IN WAYSIDE CAMP AND CARAVAN. 

By GORDON STABLES, M.D., CM., B.X. 
With Portrait and Fifty-five Illustrations. 

Demy Svo, 460 pages, 15s. 

London : Jakrold & Sons, 8, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 

Just published, imperial folio, cloth, Chart printed on cardboard, rua 
IBs.; or with Chart mounted on cloth and half-bound, imen _li 

GENEALOGICAL CHART 

Of THK 

ROYAL FAMILY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

In the Scottish, Anglo-Saxon, Norman, Welsh, Guelph, 
and Wctten lines ; with Collateral Branches. 

By the Rev. ROBERT LOGAN, Abington, Lanatksh-'re. 
Edinburgh: Macnivxn A Wallace. 

London: J. F. Spriggs, 23, Old Bailtry. 

Published by Subscription. Price Three Guineas. 

AN OEDINAEY of BRITISH 

XX ARMORIALS: 

A Dictionary of Coats of Arms so arranged that ibe 
Names of Families whose Shields have been placed upon Building;. 
Seals, Plate, Glass, Ac., can be readily ascertained. 

By the late J. W. Papwortii, and Edited from p. 696 by ihe lat«- A W 
Mokant, F.8.A. In 1,125 pp., Svo, double columns, to bind in <«r : y U 

Address Mr. W. Papworth, 33, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

ROLE ADORERS - 

11. LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repaja^ 
on demand 
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J. W. ABEOWSMITH’S NEW LIST- 


i" What a perfect boon such a firm as Arrowsmith’s Is!” 

AbenUxn Herald. 

ARROWSMITH’S S». flj. SERIES. 

F IE SUPERNATURAL ? By Dr. L. A 

WEATHERLY and J. N. MASKELYNE. Theoaopby, 
hosts, Druams, Orient.il Magic, Spiritualism. 3s. fid. 

. “ Dr. Weatherly expouu<ls the philosophy of illusion and halluci* 

Mr. Mitskelviie shows how the thing is done ."—Pailit A'ru'n. 
'"Mr. Maskelyne appro-aches lus subject from the point of view of 
.'ii, u* practical conjuror, and triumphantly dissiimtos the iwpular belief 
.1 the womkrs of Oriental magic.”— Times. 




FRENCHMAN IN AMERICA. 

By MAX O'RKLL. Author of "John Bull and his Island,' 

. Friend MacDonald." “.Jonathan and his Continent," Ac. With 130 
(lustrations by E. W. KEMBLE. 3s. fid. 

.p,"Mr. K. W. Kemble's illustrations, numbering considerably over a 
JU'A, undred, are worthy of the texc. which contains sevenil ipxxl stories 
, ud characteristically shrewd reflections Review of Rcvitws. 

- - D ECALLED TO LIFE. By Grant Allen, 

k ^ Author of “ What's Bred in the Bone," “ Kalec’s Khrinc,"3a fid. 
kL.i " In Mr. Grunt Allen’s new novel wo we that a wicked scientific 
— lamcter mav do all that a magieian could onee have done, all or 
. early all. Mr. Allen's romance is amazing, ingenious, and scientific 
”' T * > the linger tips ."—Built Aetc«. 

“7 ; N EW SPORTING STORIES. 

F [E WHITE HAT, &e., &c. By Finch 

MASON. With 93 Illustrations by the Author. 3s. fid. 

.—1- Crown 4to. 6s. 

f ESLIE’S FATE AND HILDA; or, The 

,.l—J Ghost ok Erninstein. By f’nptnln ANDREW HAGGARD. 

< utlmr of ** 1 >m1o aud I," "Ada Tresctt." "A Stranae Tale of jr 
- ^rahicus." With 20 Illustrations by EVELYN STUART HARDY. 

ARROWSMITII-S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, ONE SHILLING. 

TUIE SHIELD OF LOVE. By B. L. 

■- FAR-JEON. Author of “Devlin the Barber,” "Grif," "Great 
£f° rter Square," Ac. 

..., “A tale written in B. L. Farjcon’s most charming manner.”— 
'hilehall Review. 

THE GHOST BOOM. Fcnp. 8vo. 187 pp.. Is. 

M^HOSTS and GLAMOUR. By JosErn 

* LEECH. 

"Just the sort of l*nok for people who like to ’make their flesh 
,<vp.’ Rismityt A r rHs. 

, X L “ A collection of seventeen blood-curdling and weird narratives " 

C. Public Ojiinion. 

Fcap. 8vo, 191 pp.. Is. 

| THE MYSTERY of a CORNISH MOOR. 

■Hi CL By A NEW AUTHOR. 

Fcap.Svo, price fid. 

OW ENGLAND BECAME a 

-A. REPUBLIC: A Romance or Tiir CovsTiTfrioJi. By ST. LOE 
: i'RACHEY, Author of "The Gie.at Bread Riots.” 

"An amusing little tale, not without a Bcrious constitutional pur- 
«c."-riic Tiuws. 




)’.■ Bristol: J. W. AKROWSMITH. 

Ill 111 Loxdos : BIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Ltd. 
And Railway Bookstalls. 


F 5& 

. NOW BEADY for DECEMBER, price SIXPENCE. 

; THE BOOKMAN: 

A Monthly Journal for Bookrcadcrs , Boolcbuycrs , 
and Booksellers. 

t : .rVith a Presentation Plate containing Portraits of Mary E. 
T • 1 Wilkins and Sara Jeanette Duncan. 

^ ^ Contexts. 

L ,’ NEW8 NOTES. 

POETRY. 

■ ■ Oratio Scholastica. By Y. Y. 

Vi THE READER. 

7;> The Carlyles and a Begment of their Circle—The State 
7 •$., ^Recognition of Authors, by Prof. Max Muller, Prof. 

i'V Tyndall, Lord Selbome, Thomas Hardy, and Walter 

• Deeky— Reminiscences of Mr. John Morley— The 

^ v . -, Work of Thomas Hardy, by Prof. Minto—Mrs. 

u r - Lowell's Poems—Miss Mary E. Wilkins, by the 

Autlior of “ Quaker Cousins.” 

STRANGE STORY. 

V V The Arabian Night. 

THE BOOKSELLER. 

Prom Behind a Bookseller’s Counter—An Aberdeen 
Bookseller’s Reminiscences—Messrs. Bentley’s Trade 
Sale—Sale of Books during the Month. 

7:7THE J0URNALI8T. 

Libels, Real and Imaginary. 

'7^NEW BOOKS. 

At' V Catharine of Aragon - The Little Minister—The Incar- 
^ nation of the Son of God, by Prof. Marcus Dods— 
.* tyra Heroica—Philip Marston’s Last Poem—Essays 

English Literature, by Arthur Benson—Angling 
Sketches—In the Stranger People’s Country—Writers 

• Y r and Readers—Erasmus, and other Essays—William 

• * Caldwell Roseoe. 

...; 1011 YOUNG AUTHOR’S PAGE. 

-- NEW B00K8 PUBLISHED BETWEEN OCTOBER I6th 
Kid NOVEMBER 16th. 


Pl'BLisumo Omci: 27, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 

Crown 8yo, 5s. 

BRAND: 

A Dramatic Poem. 

By HENRIK IBSEN. 

Translated into English Prose by WILLIAM WILSON. 

“The greatest World-poem of the Nineteenth 
Century next to ‘ Faust,’ of which it ia, in a sense, the 
spiritual compliment. ‘ Brand ’ will have an astonish¬ 
ing interest for Englishmen. Its high solemn note will 
touch them very nearly. It is in the same set with 
‘Agamemnon,’ with ‘ Lear,’ with the literature that we 
instinctively regard as high and holy.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

“ There is no denying the power of ‘ Brand.’ The 
figure of the hero almost startles us by its bigness and 
its unity, for one never asks if it is a possible character, 
hut admires it as a type and as the embodiment of a 
great idea.”— Glasgow Herald. 


BY A 

E 


NEW WRITER. 

L S A : 

A Novel. 

By E. M. M’QUEEN GRAY. 

Crown 8vo, Gs. 

“ Interesting and well put together.”— Athenaeum 
“ A very picturesque and interesting story. As good 
tale as we hare read for some time.”— Spectator. 
“Mr. Gray is a writer of considerable humour. 
Would fill three volumes better than they often are 
filled.”— Saturday Review. 

“ We cordially recommend this eminently readable 
fiction.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“May not only be read with interest, hut re-read with 
pleasure.”— Guardian. 

Charming scenes, bright conversations, excellent 
studies of character.”— Anti-Jacobin. 

A hook which is full of good things, and far beyond 
the average novel in cleverness, knowledge of life, and 
skilful delineation of character,”— Murray'i Magazine. 


HOVENDEN, V.C. 

The Destiny of a Man of Action. 

By F. MABEL ROBINSON, 

Author of “ Disenchantment,” &c. 

3 vols. 

“ Miss Robinson’s hook is strikingly realistic. Its 
strong situations are numerous, and treated with the 
graphic power that is a marked feature of all her 
productions.”— Morning Tost. 

“Miss Robinson tells her story in clear, terse, and 
forcible English.”— Globe. 

“ The incidents are recounted with a good deal of 
vivid pictorial imagination, and the patriotic sentiment 
of the book is beyond reproach.”— Tablet. 

“ Althea is a decidedly clever study.” 

Glasgow Herald. 

“ ‘ Hovenden, V.C.,’ has much in it that reminds 
one of Daudct’s ‘ Sappho.’ Without any of Daudet’s 
deliberate and needless grossness, our author succeeds 
in effecting something of that deep moral impression 
which ho undeniably effects.”— National Tress. 


DAVID NUTT, 270,271, Strand. 

THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 

Vol. V. DECEMBER, 1891. No. 10. Is. 6d. net. 

Contests. 

J. ADAM-The MYTH in PLATO’S POLITICUS. 

F. W. WALKER—PHILOLOGICAL NOTES. 

C. A. M. FENNELL—BRUOMANN’S THEORY of the 

1VASA US NONA .VS. 

L. CAMPBELL-ON the PAPYRUS FRAGMENT of the 
PHAEDO. 

R. ELLIS-ON the EPOCH of HER0DA8. 

P. sen WENK E-API’ARATUS CRITICUS to theNATURA 
DEORUM (Concluded). 

WII.AMOWITZ-MOELLENDORFF’S HERAXLES. N. 

Wkoi>. 

RECENT LITERATURE on the ’A tymtssr TIoAirria. 

H. Richards. 

DYER’S STUDIES of the GODS in GREECE. W. W. 

Fowler. 

KEII.’B EDITION of VARRO’S RES RUSTICAE. H. 

Np.TTt.K8mr. 

SHORTER NOTICES.—NOTES fChiofly on Herodw'.— 
ARCHAEOLOGY.—SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS. 
—BIBLIOURAPHY. 

Vol. VI., Nos. 1 and 2, will be published next February, 
when Index and Title-page for Vol. V. will also be issued. 
Subscriptions for Vol. VI. (13s. Od.) are due in January. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 

THE CHILD’S GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 

CELTIC FAIRY TALES. Edited 

by JOSEPH JACOBS, and Illustrated by J. D. Batten. 
A beautifully printed and bound volume, comprising tho 
best Irish, Scotch, Welsh, and Cornish Tales, with 8 Full- 
Page Illustrations and numerous Vignettes, Tail-Pieces, 
Initials, Ac., 6s. 

Companion Volume to Mr. Jacobs' 44 English Fairy Tales,” 
published in 181 * 0 , at 6s., of which 4,000 copies sold" in a few 
months, and which has been universally acknowledged to be 
the beet collection of English Fairy Tales ever published. 

Press Notioes. 

Scotsman: 44 One of tho best books of stories ever put 
together.”— Frcenum** Journal: An admirable selection.”— 
Arid: 44 Delightful stories, exquisite illustrations by John D. 
Batten, and learned notes.— Daily Telegraph: *‘A stock of 
delightful little narratives.”— Dailg Chronicle: A charming 
volume skilfully illustrated.”— I’aP Mall Budget: *‘A perfectly 
lovely book. And oh 1 the wonderful pictures inside.”— 
A nt is/< t cob in: “No present can be imagined more likely to 
please children.”— Liverpool Daily Post: *’ The best fairy book 
of the present season.”— Queen: 44 One cannot in a few words 
give more than a hint of tho pleasure to be found in this 
book.”— Forth British Daily Mad: 44 One of the most enjoy¬ 
able books of the season.”— Oban Times: 44 Many a mother 
will bless Mr. Jacobs, and many a door will be open to him 
from Land’s End to John o’Groats.” 


COMPANION VOLUME TO THE ABOVE. 

JACOBS’ ENGLISH. FAIRY 

TALES. Os. 

Press Notioes. 

Daily Graphic: 44 As a collection of fairy tales to delight 
children of all ages ranks second to none.”— Globe: ‘‘A 
delight alike to the young people and their elders.”— England: 
44 A most delightful volume of fairy tales.”— Speaker: 44 A 
number of charming English fairytales.”— Daily yews: 44 A 

more desirable child’s book.has not been seen for many a 

day.”— Athenaeum : 44 From first to last, almost without excep¬ 
tion, these stories are delightful.”—E. 8. Haktlaxd, in Folk- 
Lore: 44 The morit delightful book of fairytales, taking form 
and contents together, ever presented to children.”—Miss 
Thackrhay, in Atalanta : 44 This delightful book.”— Review of 
Reviews: 44 Nothing could be more fascinating; it is indeed 
two delicious books rolled into one.” 


METHUEN & CO., 18, Bury Street, W.C. 


LYRA HEROICA: an Anthology 

selected from the best English Verse of the lGth, 17th, 18th, 
and 10th Centuries. By WM. ERNE8T HENLEY, 
Author of “A Book of Verses,” 44 Views and .Reviews,” &c. 

The speciality of this collection is that all the poems chosen 
are commemorative of heroic action or illustrative of heroic 
sentiment. 

44 Lyra Heroica ” is printed by Coxstabi.e, on laid paper, 
and forms a handsome volume, crown 8vo, of xviii.-862 pages, 
bound in stamped gilt buckram, gilt top, edges uncut, 6s. 

A few Large Paper Copies left. Price on application. 

/ Messrs. Cii. Schibvbr’s Sons have acquired the Copy¬ 
right of 44 Lyra Heroica ” for the United States of America. 

Press Notioes. 

Anti-Jacobin: 44 By all means let boys read it, for it is the 
kind of reading which will help to make them men.”— 
Spectator: 44 His selection is, on the whole, as good as can be.” 
— Guardian: 44 Mr. Henley has brought to the task of selec¬ 
tion an instinct alike for poetry and for chivalry which seems 
to us quite wonderfully, and even unerringly, right.”— 
Sntnr>lay Revnic: 44 A very fine book.”— Scottish Leader: 44 The 
ideal gift-book of the year.”— Daily Graphic: f A selection 
which all boys should and most boys will appreciate.”— British 
Weekly: 44 A* collection of the noblest verse in our language.” 
—Boston ( U.S.A.) Herald: “One of the best anthologies by 
which literature nas ever been enriched.”— Scotsman: ‘‘Never 
xvas a better book of the kind put together.”— Pall Mall 
Gazette: 44 Every boy ought to have this book, and most men.’* 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


NEW WORKS. 


SECOND EDITION. NOW READY. 

By W. P. FRITH, R.A. 

JOHN LEECH: 

HI* life and Work. 

By WILLIAM POWELL FRITH, R.A. 

jn demy Svo, ■with Portrait by Millais, 5 Etching* on Steel, 
and upwards of 100 Illustrations, 26s. 


T HE THIRD EDITION OF 

MRS. FRANK GRIMWOOD’S 


Cassell & Company’s Announcements. 


•• The Hovel of the Year.” 

The National Observer. 


Second Edition, in 8 vola , 81s. 6d. 
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1 '*■ TWO BOOKS ABOUT OXFORD. 

The Colleges of Oxford. (Methuen.) 

The Early History of Balliol College. By 
|Jj j Prances de Paravicini. (Kegan Paul & 
Co.) 

Few historical subjects can present more 
: perplexities to their historian than the his- 
tj.'l tory of our two great English Universities: 

, the Universities have been so weak, and 
their Colleges so strong, that it is most 
difficult to decide how far one should treat 
,r : Oxford or Cambridge as corporate and 
.... united institutions, how far as clusters of 
J " single bodies. 

The Colleges of Oxford is the outcome of a 

_happy idea, due, it is to be presumed, to 

, the historical genius of the editor, Mr. 

[ jJ Andrew Clark. In twenty-one chapters 
>« each College is discussed by one of its 
Lvi members, but each from a particular point 
ct of view; so that the accounts of the Colleges, 
taken together, present a fairly complete 
U‘ account of all those great impulses and 
movements which have sprung indeed from 
’. v some one College, or found in it their most 
typical illustration, but which have still 

• •• influenced and moved the University as a 

whole. 

_ The idea is felicitous, and it has been 

. excellently carried out; but it will not be 
III. surprising if the book does not give full 
>1 satisfaction to members of all the various 
,L Colleges. A Cambridge man could read it 
.; with perfect satisfaction, but the loyal 
members of the Oxford Colleges may some- 

• times feel that their own foundations have 
not always met with full justice. To any 

, j enthusiastic member of any among these 
twenty-one Colleges, Keble excepted, there 
'■ will occur antiquarian curiosities of 
history, interesting matters of detail, per- 
sonal anecdotes and traditions, familiar 
legends, and the like, which the historian 
' of his College, fettered by the essential plan 
ilj’ of the book, has passed over in silence. 
jl Strong as is the Oxford spirit of loyalty, 

|K still stronger is the spirit of loyalty to one’s 
own College; and when the Oxford reader 
finds that his College has been treated 
t'r merely as an illustration of some particular 
age or tendency, as exemplifying mediaeval 
' discipline, or Renaissance study, or Catholic 
reaction, he will be likely to resent that 
'' treatment. To him the smallest scrap of 
. College history is fascinating; he knows, 

1 . to quote Newman, 

“all about the Collego, from the curious show- 
books or the manuscripts in the library, and 
- the number in full of old silver tankards in the 
buttery, down to the excellence of the pump- 


water, or the history of the common-room 
chairs.’’ 

It has taken Mrs. de Paravicini, so a Balliol 
man might exclaim, three hundred and 
sixty pages, without one superfluous word, 
with the most scholarly concentration, to 
tell the history of Balliol only so far as the 
Reformation; and here is Mr. Lane Poole 
disposing of Balliol’s entire history in 
thirty-five pages. For such complaints of 
an inconsiderate patriotism, the editor and 
his contributors will be prepared; and, 
apart from such complaints, they will pro¬ 
bably meet with little but approbation. 

It is not easy to single out for particular 
praise any one chapter: all have great merit, 
and even the chapter upon Christ Church 
by Mr. Tyrwhitt, which is in some ways 
not quite satisfactory, is full of interesting 
matter. Perhaps the most successful are 
the chapters upon Queen’s College by the 
Provost, upon New College by Mr. 
Rashdall, upon Lincoln by Mr. Clark, upon 
Corpus by the President, and upon Jesus 
College by Mr. Thomas. They seem to 
have a completeness and a weight of their 
own; while some of the other chapters, 
valuable as they are, tell us their story in a 
manner less happy and vigorous. Yet 
Trinity, Exeter, Wadham, and Worcester 
are hardly less fortunate in their chroniclers: 
except, in the case of Exeter and Wadham, 
in the limits of length imposed upon them. 

The great impression left upon the reader’s 
mind is an impression of Oxford’s wonderful 
facility of achievement, in spite of, unless it 
be because of, her wonderful economy of 
method. It is curious, for example, to trace 
the history of Worcester, as recorded by 
Mr. Daniel: a College, latest in point of 
foundation, until the foundation of Hert¬ 
ford, but really dating from an antiquity 
greater than that of University, Balliol, 
and Merton. Through changes and 
lapses, experiments and developments, that 
College under various names and conditions 
has always been a place of learning since 
the year 1283, when it was established as 
a Benedictine School under Gloucester 
Abbey, in the same way as Durham College, 
the ancestor of Trinity, was dependent upon 
Durham Priory. One regrets the destruc¬ 
tion of that older school and collegiate 
church of St. George, attached to the Abbey 
of Oseney; or, at least, that the tradition 
of learning there was not preserved in other 
forms. 

But of greater interest than the 
continuity of learned establishments upon 
the same sites is the continuity of system 
and ideas shown by the various statutes. 

A Wykehamist may be pardoned if he tries 
to illustrate his meaning by reference to 
New College, seventh in order of antiquity 
among the colleges, founded in 1379. It is 
too much to say, as does Mackenzie Walcott, 
that Chichele, founder of All Souls’, and 
a New College man, “ literally copied ” 
Wykeham’s statutes; but he was greatly 
indebted to them. Waynflete, founder of 
Magdalen, and traditionally held a Wyke¬ 
hamist, framed his 

“regulations as to the dress, conduct, and 
discipline of the College upon those laid down 
in the statutes given by William of Wykeham 
to New College, from which society a Fellow, 


or former Fellow, might be chosen as President. 
Save for this exception, no one who had not 
been a Fellow of Magdalen College was to be 
accounted eligible for that office.” 

So writes Mr. Wilson, who also tells us 
that “ Fox, Bishop of Winchester, closely 
imitated Waynflete’s statutes in those which 
he gave to Corpus Christi College.” Mr. 
Madan, writing upon Brasenose, says : 

“ As in conception and in form of buildings, so 
in respect of their statutes also, Merton and 
New College are the two cardinal foundations. 
From the latter were derived the statutes of 
Magdalen, founded in 1458, and from these 
latter the earliest statutes of Brasenose.” 

Mr. Hutton, writing upon St. John’s, says 
that the statutes of St. Thomas White 

“ were substantially those of New College; and 
the return to the scheme of William of Wyke¬ 
ham, which had been so largely adopted at 
Cambridge, shows that the alterations made by 
the founders of Magdalen, Corpus Christi, and 
rriuity, were not felt to be improvements.” 

As regards the two former, Mr. Hutton’s 
meaning is not quite clear: it seems more 
true to hold, with Mr. Shadwell in his 
chapter upon Oriel, that New College, 
Magdalen, and Corpus are “the three 
Colleges of William of Wykeham’s type.” 

Now, it would be impossible to find Colleges 
less like each other in history and in spirit 
than All Souls’ and Brasenose, or than 
Corpus and St. John’s: yet their statutes 
were all more or less directly taken from 
those of New College. Without claiming 
for Wykeham an exaggerated place, we 
are entitled to praise very highly the genius 
of that great prelate, whose statutes, drawn 
up with immense elaboration, the work of 
many years, could satisfy in no small degree 
the minds of so many various founders. 

Other Colleges have sometimes borne the 
popular name of “ the New College ” : but 
to none has it been permanently applied but 
to the one which most deserved it, Saint 
Mary College of Winchester in Oxford. 
“Careful of the type,” indeed, is Oxford; 
but she has also been “ careful of the single 
life,” and these few facts illustrate what I 
have called Oxford’s fertility of achievement 
combined with her economy of method. 

Consideration of space, and the like, have 
necessarily produced a certain cursiveness 
and even superficiality in touching upon 
various matters; and a few positive dis¬ 
crepancies, not of great importance, may be 
detected. Thus, Mr. Wells writes, that 
Wadham made over to King Charles an 
amount of plate “only surpassed by one 
other foundation.” Mr. Oman tells us that 
“ All Souls’ contributed more than any 
other house save Magdalen.” We should 
be glad to know which statement is correct. 
Among instances of cursiveness might be 
mentioned Mr. Rashdall’s phrase, “ the Sir 
Henry Wotton who still lives in Izaac 
Walton’s Lives." Wotton lives quite as 
much in his own Reliquiae : notably in his 
Elements of Architecture, a work of singular 
interest for artists or students of the Italian 
School, his few fine poems and his admir¬ 
able letters, especially his letter to Milton, 
giving advice upon Italian travel and prais¬ 
ing his poetry. Again, Mr. Oman, while 
rightly severe against Warden Finch of All 
Souls’, gives him but the grudging merit of 
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being “ a man of sound learning.” It is 
true enough that ancient dedications are apt 
to be no sure evidence of the characters 
either of him who confers or of him who 
receives that honour; but we are loth to 
number among fulsome dedicators John 
Norris the Platonist, “ the English Male- 
branche,” Herbert’s successor at Bemerton. 
Dedicating, when Fellow of All Souls’, his 
Miscellanies, he writes to Finch about 

“ The Greatness of your Quality, and Personal 
Worth, consider’d with that Happy Relation 
which has further endear’d you to us; ’Tis 
by your kind Patronage and Protection 
that our Studies prosper, and our laurels thrive 
and flourish, and that any of us are in a 
capacity to throw in the least symbol into the 
Muses’ Exchequer. To whom then should the 
Fruits of this Sacred Ground be offer’d, but to 
that Sun by whose genial influence they grow 
and ripen?” 

He adds, that he wishes the Warden to 
know “ how well your (now more than ever 
fortunate) Society stands affected towards 
you.” Norris would hardly have ventured 
to fly in the face of plain facts had the 
College been openly and notoriously hostile 
to Finch. In 1700 the Lower House of 
Convocation fell into an irregular way of 
sending to the Upper House, not the Pro¬ 
locutor, but anyone they pleased; and when 
Finch came with a message, the Arch¬ 
bishop smartly snubbed him. Whereupon 
the Lower House objected to such treat¬ 
ment of their message, “ especially when 
brought up by a person of the honourable 
Dr. Finch’s quality.” A ludicrous phrase ; 
but not even the noisy clerics of that day 
would have insulted the episcopal bench by 
sending to them a mere drunkard, turncoat, 
and swindler. It is, perhaps, surprising 
to find Charles ftoade duly set down among 
the glories of Magdalen, while there is no 
mention of Collins, who, with Addison and 
Gibbon, ranks among her greatest sons. 
And there is no apparent reason why Mr. 
Blakiston, giving 1818 as the date of 
Newman’s election to a Trinity Scholarship, 
should add after it a note of interrogation. 
The date is not given in the Apologia , but it 
is fixed beyond a doubt by the lately pub¬ 
lished Autobiographical Memoir ; and Mr. 
Blakiston gives no reason from the College 
Books for his hesitation. 

Perhaps we may say that the mediaeval 
periods are the best discussed; and that 
there is some tendency to dwell upon the 
less favourable aspect of the eighteenth 
century. We are all familiar with Gibbon’s 
account of Magdalen; but we are apt to 
forget, as Dr. Birkbeck Hill will remind us, 
the opposite accounts left, for example, by 
Johnson and by Edgeworth. Oxford in the 
eighteenth century was, doubtless, what 
Newman calls it: “a very dear place, but 
a very idle one.” The cause of that some¬ 
what bigoted affection and of that some¬ 
what congenial idleness is plain enough. 
MediaevaUsm was liberal; time passed, and 
Catholic humanism began to correct the 
faults of mediaevalism. Tudor and Stuart 
absolutism crushed the liberality of Catholic 
humanism; and after a time we hear no 
more of such men as Wolsoy, More, 
Warham, Erasmus, Colet, Grocyn, Sir 
Thomas White, Sir Thomas Pope. But 


though the liberal spirit slowly died, the 
loyal spirit was corrupted into a spirit of il- 
liberality: devotion to Church and State be¬ 
came a political prejudice, unenlightened by 
religious and rational ideas. What wonder 
that such scurrilous fellows as Terrae Filius , 
the notorious Nicholas Amherst, found plenty 
of abuses to castigate ? Yet in that every 
century, Oxford never ceased to send forth 
men of the highest eminence: her dullards 
she was apt to keep at home. 

The Colleges of Oxford is, indeed, a 
delightful book: learned and lively. To 
the casual reader, desirous of knowing a 
little about Oxford, one might recommend 
a study of this work, of Mr. Lang’s pleasant 
gossip, and of Walker’s Oxoniana. Since 
Shelley’s period did not fall within the 
chosen limits of Mr. Conybeare’s chapter, I 
may add, that Walker, a Fellow of New 
College, was the prime mover in Shelley’s 
expulsion. To these works might be added 
a description of characteristic periods in 
Oxford history, the Life of Anthony a Wood, 
and Newman’s Letters. But for a laborious 
and detailed account of the origin, growth, 
progress, of a single great College, there 
exist few books so excellent as Mrs. de 
Paravicini’s Early History of Balliol. It goes 
no farther than the Reformation; and it 
gives an account, full yet admirably 
restrained, of the intentions of John de 
Balliol and of Devorguilla; of the various 
statutes, the developed discipline, the in¬ 
tellectual and material advance, of their 
great foundation. Accustomed as we are 
become to the fine and flashy writing 
of the day, to the tiresome pedantry 
of the learned, and to the fluent non¬ 
sense of the illiterate, it is hard to over¬ 
praise the perfect simplicity of Mrs. de 
Paravicini. Resolutely eschewing the 
superfluous, she has narrated, with careful 
accuracy and with rational sympathy, the 
chief incidents in the Catholic and mediaeval 
history of Balliol. A minute study of the 
book brings to light far more information 
than one would gather from a hasty read¬ 
ing ; and the most ardent enthusiast for 
modern progress will be compelled to look 
back in gratitude upon those ancient days. 
But let us not provoke controversy: for 
still, as in old times, 

Chronica si peases, cum pugnant Oxoulenses, 

Post paacos menses, volat ira per Angligenenses. 

Lionel Johnson. 


Essays on English Literature. By Edmond 
Scherer. Translated by George Saints- 
• bury. (Sampson Low.) 

In addition to their general intellectual 
vigour and literary attractiveness, these 
essays possess a very rare and curious kind 
of interest. Everyone is familiar with the 
remark that for any literature the judgment 
of the intelligent and cultivated foreigner 
has some of the authority which belongs to 
the judgment of posterity—the authority 
conferred by that detachment which frees 
the critic from prejudices of proximity, and 
enables him to observe the object in other 
than local and temporary relations. The 
criticism of the foreigner has, indeed, one 
obvious advantage over the criticism of after 
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ages, inasmuch as every generation can 
become acquainted with it and learn from 
it whatever it may have to teach. We can¬ 
not guess what will be said about the work 
of Lord Tennyson by English critics of the 
year 2000; but we may read what has been 
said of it by MM. Taine and Scherer, and 
compare with our own domestic criticism 
estimates which have the disinterested aloof¬ 
ness that can be attained by variety of 
environment as well as by lapse of time. It 
is probable that, could the verdict of posterity 
become known to us, it would seem not only 
strange but in many respects perverse ; and 
it is certain that to the native there is almost 
always an element of apparent perversity in 
the verdict of the alien. It is not simply 
that his absolute or comparative estimates 
are perplexingly unfamiliar, but that the 
method by which they are arrived at has an 
appearance .of whimsicality : its premisses 
seem irrelevant, its conclusions far-fetched 
and strained. M. Taine’s History of English 
Literature produces just this kind of effect 
upon the intelligent Englishman. He 
feels its intellectual force, he admires its 
brilliancy; but to his thinking the former 
misses its goal, and the latter is effective to 
bewilder rather than to illuminate. In short, 
the standpoint of the Frenchman is so far re¬ 
moved from that occupied by himself and his 
neighbours that the identity of the most 
familiar objects is all but unrecognisable. 
It is as if it had been written in the book 
of fate, “ He that is French let him be 
French still, and he that is English let him 
be English still; and between these two let 
there be a great gulph fixed, across which 
neither shall pass to the other side.” 

Now the essays of M. Scherer which deal 
with English literature have a special in¬ 
terest and attractiveness, in virtue of the 
fact that, while they embody the views of a 
singularly acute and well-informed foreign 
critic, and are therefore characterised by 
the detachment which domestic criticism can 
never achieve, they have none of that 
special foreignnesss of method and treat¬ 
ment which we discern so clearly in the 
History of M. Taine, and which is present, 
though with less aggressiveness, even in the 
English Causeries of the cosmopolitan 
Sainte-Beuve. Had this volume been pub¬ 
lished for the first time in an English trans¬ 
lation with no author’s name on the title- 
page, and with the omission of a few refer¬ 
ences which are accidental betrayals of 
nationality, even a shrewd insular reader 
might easily persuade himself that the voice 
was that of one of his countrymen. In 
Scherer’s methods, in the canons which he 
implicitly accepts as axioms or postulates, 
and, most of all, in that pervading tone 
which is at once more impressive and more 
elusive than style itself, there is something 
most delightfully and surprisingly familiar ; 
and, with the possible exception of Guizot, 
there is no recent French writer with whom 
we feel more quickly and thoroughly a; 
home. 

A satisfactory analysis of the qualities 
which go to produce this effect would 
occupy space which must be otherwise 
utilised ; but Mr. Saintsbury, in his intelli¬ 
gent and candid, if not very sympathetic, 
Introduction, gives a quotation and makes 
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a comment which are significant enough to 
deserve a passing reference. The quotation 
is from M. Edouard Eod, who wrote of 
Scherer: 

II ne jugeait pas les cents aveo son intelli¬ 
gence ; il les jugeait avec son caractere ” ; 

. and Mr. Saintsbury adds the remark : 


“ I am not at all fond of critical fireworks, but 
this is not a firework, it is a lamp. Intelligence 
adapts itself, character does not; intelligence 
is charitable; character is apt to be a little 
Pharisaic; intelligence has no prejudice, 
- character has much.” 


'Both the mot of M. Eod and the gloss of 
Mr. Saintsbury sound—and are intended to 
'sound—very uncomplimentary, nor need it 
be denied that in its present form M. Eod’s 
: criticism is an indictment: not a very serious 
one it may be, but still an indictment. 

" Modify it, however, very slightly by the 
addition of one word and the alteration of 
another, and let it be said of Scherer that he 
judged literature not merely with his in- 
telligence, but with his personality, and the 
indictment becomes at the same time a word 
. - of truth, a word of praise, and a nearly 
complete explanation of the Englishness, to 
[ ■ use an awkward word, of the essays in this 
: volume. For the best English criticism has 
never been either the mere criticism of 
character, which tends to be purely didactic, 
i or the criticism of intelligence, which tends 
to be purely aesthetic, but the criticism of 
personality, which endeavours to take 
. account of every element of human interest 
which it finds in literature—to recognise 
tho force of the appeal which literature 
makes to the moral, the intellectual, and 
: .-i, the emotional sensibilities. 

: r This volume, which will win for its 
translator and editor the hearty gratitude 
. of every lover of letters, consists of twelve 
essays. Three of them deal with George 
;.(5 Eliot ( Silas Hamer , Daniel Deronda , and the 
.y biography by Mr. Cross), two with Shak- 
.. - spere, the remaining seven being devoted 
to John Stuart Mill ( Representative Govem- 
merit), Taine’s History of English Literature , 

. , Milton, Sterne, Wordsworth, Carlyle, and 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Endymion. The papers 
’' 4 . first named will be read with special ardour 
' .< by those “thoughtful” people—the sarcastic 
" quotation marks are Mr. Saintsbury’s—who 
’.'k still holds to that “ extravagant estimate ” 
"... of the genius of George Eliot; the decease of 
which has been somewhat prematurely 
announced. Certain idiosyncrasies of tem- 
\ perament make Mr. Saintsbury indifferent 
' or hostile to some of the most characteristic 
', features of George Eliot’s work ; and he 
'soems anxious to persuade himself and his 
readers that in the two later papers M. 
Scherer retracted or modified “the rather 
effusive and uncritical laudation ” of the 
' essay on Silas Harrier and its predecessors. 

' It is not easy to find the penitential 
passages, for Mr. Saintsbury can hardly be 
. thinking of such trivialities of comparative 
disparagement as the reference to the undue 
' didacticism of Jtomola and the more elaborate 
assault upon the Jewish portion of Daniel 
■ Deronda ; but, whatever may be their weight 
' an( l purport, the poor “thoughtful” reader 
has no reason to complain of anything like 
unsympathetic tepidity. After celebrating 
George Eliot’s invention, as manifested in 


incident and situation, her winning felicity 
of description, her absolute mastery of 
varied dialogue, M. Scherer exclaims: 

“ It is not too much to say that there is some¬ 
thing Shaksperian in this. And yet we have 
not come to the end of the qualities which 
make our author the first of contemporary 
novelists, for it is in creating her characters 
that she especially shows her genius. There is 
not one of her works which has not bestowed 
upon the literature of her country some of 
those figures which, once seen, abide in the 
memory of men, more real, more living than 
the actual heroes of history. ... Do we not 
perceive throughout the glance which divines all 
motives, which lays bare all feelings, and which 
would be more pitiless than remorse itself if the 
author’s penetration were not equalled by her 
tenderness for human weakness and human 
suffering ? George Eliot has created a kind in 
which she will have no successor, because we 
shall never again see the qualities of the thinker 
so combined with those of the artist. . . . Story, 
description, reflection, dialogue—all in her 
writings is auxiliary to the painting of the 
secret movements of the mind; while the 
minuteness of her observation never hurts 
either the vigorous realism of her writing, the 
personality of her creations, or the passionate 
interest of her drama.” 

Of course there is little or nothing in the 
substance of this criticism which is abso¬ 
lutely fresh. Some of us who make no 
claim to anything but the devotion of 
sincere conviction—though we do not resent 
the formidable epithet “ thoughtful ”—said 
something of this kind, albeit with less force 
and finish, many years ago. The important 
fact is that it is said here by one who speaks 
with the peculiar authority of a critical out¬ 
sider, freed by his position from the prepos¬ 
sessions by which the countrymen of George 
Eliot are inevitably beset, and yet able to 
assume their attitude—to see as they see, to 
feel as they feel. 

Mr. Saintsbury hints that M. Scherer’s 
over-valuation of George Eliot—or what he 
considers such—was due to the fact that 
her mental history had so much in common 
with that of her critic; and on another page 
of the Introduction we are told that Scherer 
was “too lenient to Milton’s character, 
which seems to have had a great many 
points of contact with his own.” Were it 
possible to sustain the accusation implied 
in these remarks, the critical value of M. 
Scherer’s work would be seriously depre¬ 
ciated, for in that case M. Eod would be 
entirely right in describing it as the criticism 
of character pure and simple. But as a 
matter of fact, M. Scherers treatment of 
Milton the man, though devoid of anything 
like rancour, is also devoid of anything 
which approaches a sympathetic touch; and 
the essays on Sterne and Wordsworth suffice 
to prove his quick sensitiveness to the 
intellectual and literary virtue of work 
which can have made only a partial appeal, 
or no appeal at all, to fixed idiosyncrasies of 
character and temperament. Mr. Saints¬ 
bury finds M. Scherer too uniformly serious: 
he cannot “ conjugate the verb desipere," or 
feel even in a metaphorical sense “ the 
delights of hearing the chimes at midnight; ” 
and it is certain that no critic who allowed 
a native seriousness of temper to restrain 
the free play of intelligence could have pro¬ 
duced an estimate of Sterne so rich in 


appreciation of all his most characteristic 
excellencies as is the essay which occupies 
certain pleasant pages of this volume. 
Sterne’s literary sins, which are as obvious 
as his personal sins, are indeed treated with 
just and necessary severity, but the severity 
is all the more effective for being rigidly 
discriminating. To Thackeray, who ought 
better to have understood a fellow humorist, 
Sterne was a literary charlatan through and 
through, whose vices were simple vices and 
nothing more: to M. Scherer these same vices 
are not one whit less detestable, but they are 
much more intelligible because they are the 
effects of valuable and delightful qualities. 
His contortions, his affectation, his deliberate 
triviality, his downright impertinences are 
the self-conscious exaggerations of a humour 
which must exploit itself fitly or unfitly, in 
or out of season. Still the true faculty, 
which does not depend for its effect on this 
kind of strain, is really there; and in three 
or four pages devoted to the nature of 
humour and of the humorist, M. Scherer 
gives us not only an extremely interesting 
analysis, but a singularly faithful portrait 
of a writer who was of this elusive quality 
all compact. The passage is far too long to 
quote; and though it deals only with the 
manifestation of humour in creative work 
and is so far incomplete, it is one of the 
most valuable contributions to a fascinat¬ 
ingly difficult problem of definition. 

The essay on Endymion is merely a very 
able and just review of a book which, but 
for the fact of its authorship, would long 
ago have been forgotten; but this is the 
only paper in the volume which suffers from 
the lack of a theme of enduring interest. 
The article on “ Shakspere and Criticism ” 
fully justifies Mr. Saintsbury’s description 
of it as “ one of the best examples of M. 
Scherer’s critical grasp and the essays on 
Mill, Taine, and Carlyle, exhibit in various 
ways most of the intellectual and literary 
qualities which make the author’s work at 
once so illuminating and so attractive. The 
essay on Milton is undoubtedly a masterly 
performance ; but those who reoall Matthew 
Arnold’s emphatic eulogy may find it in 
some respects disappointing, and may be 
inclined to regard the eulogist’s own criticism 
as a more satisfying statement of the true 
nature of Milton’s supremacy. For readers 
of the pages devoted to “ Wordsworth and 
Modern Poetry ” no such disappointment is 
in store. What has already been said of 
another estimate is doubtless also true of 
this masterpiece of sympathetic interpreta¬ 
tion—that much of its substance consists of 
thought which is fairly familiar; though 
even in dealing with such a well-worn 
theme as the attitude of Wordsworth to 
Nature, M. Scherer’s clear individual 
insight gives to his work a quality of 
arresting freshness. Curiously enough, 
it is in this essay that we find the one 
solitary example of national limitation. 
M. Scherer was convinced that the essential 
difference between certain poems of Words¬ 
worth’s which are effective and popular, 
and certain other poems which are com¬ 
paratively ineffective and unpopular, lies in 
the fact that the former are written in 
rhymed and the latter in blank verse. After 
a naif eulogy of rhyme, based on the con- 
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sideration that “ it is the conquered difficulty 
which produces the impression of surprise, 
and it is surprise which produces interest ” 
(in which case it may be said that the 
Ingoldsby Legends with their rhyming tours 
de force must be the most interesting of 
poetical compositions), M. Scherer proceeds: 

“Blank verse, which is, when rightly considered, 
only cadenced prose—which lacks what I should 
call the dramatic interest of the poet’s straggle 
with rhyme—needs to be relieved by the 
greatest intensity of thought and expression. 
The creative power of the author must reinforoe 
the poverty of the instrument he uses. This is 
the case, for instance, with Milton, whose 
imagination triumphs so victoriously both over 
the ungrateful character of his subject and over 
the monotony inherent in the versification he 
has chosen.” 

Gravely to argue out this matter in the 
columns of an English literary journal—to 
set oneself to prove that blank verse is some¬ 
thing very different from cadenced prose ; 
that there may be an interesting “ struggle ” 
with great metrical harmonies as well as 
with rhyming syllables ; that Milton’s verse, 
so far from being monotonous, has a wealth 
of variety which only a great master can 
achieve with the instrument of rhyme— 
would be to perform an almost ludicrously 
supererogatory task. It is clear that M. 
Scherer might have made his own the 
startling confession of Charles Lamb, “ I 
have no ear.” But an ear, though it cer¬ 
tainly counts for much in the appreciation, 
say, of Lord Tennyson’s “ Tithonus,” is not 
everything; and in the present volume not 
one of the really essential endowments of the 
great critic is found wanting. 

James Ashcroft Noble. 


Mahdiism and the Egyptian Sudan. By 

Major F. R. Wingate. (Macmillans.) 

Although the majority of people in this 
country seem always to take a certain 
interest in matters connected with Egypt, 
it is to be regretted that Major Wingate 
could not have managed to bring out 
the present work somewhat earlier. 
From a popular point of view, it appears 
too late to receive that attention which its 
merits so well deserve. But to a limited 
number of Englishmen, whom interest or 
duty compel to study the development of 
affairs in Egypt, both past and present, this 
book will prove of considerable value; for it 
gives a masterly analysis of the characters 
of the inhabitants of Egypt, and also of 
the Sudan. 

Major Wingate has proved that he is a 
shrewd observer of men and events; and, in 
addition to his thorough knowledge of the 
language of the country, his official position 
makes his work an authority. He has suc¬ 
cessfully carried out his task of giving a 
detailed history of the rise and fall of 
of Mahdiism, and he has further enhanced 
the value of his book by bringing his 
account of events well down to the present 
time. It is an interesting history; and if we 
are to believe some recent writers, it is not 
wholly impossible that we may soon see a 
repetition of those events in the Sudan 
which, but a little time ago, attracted 
the attention even of the apathetic torough- 
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out Europe. Hence, it is desirable that the 
public at large should be made acquainted 
with the true characters of the Sudan re¬ 
bellion—particularly when the fire of the 
insurrection among the Arabs of Yemen 
is still smouldering. It is, therefore, to be 
hoped that Major Wingate may see his 
way to produce a more readable abridg¬ 
ment of his work. The present volume is 
somewhat heavy, and may be called too 
“blue-bookish” to appeal to the popular 
taste. 

This, of course, from a political and 
general point of view. To scholars, students 
of history, ethnology, and antiquities, the 
volume before us abounds with interest. 
In particular, it contains a number of Arabic 
letters (as a rule accurately and literally 
rendered into English) by toe late Mahdi 
and his followers, which throw light on some 
intricate points in Semitic philology. These 
documents undoubtedly prove that toe Arabic 
language still retains its pristine vigour to 
an extent which might seem incredible to 
those who have been misled by some would- 
be scholars. As a matter of fact, so far as 
the written language is concerned, no change 
has taken place since the time of Muham¬ 
mad, except in ideas and in a modified style, 
which is an improvement rather than other¬ 
wise. 

The numerous maps are not toe least 
admirable feature of toe book. We have 
also a detailed description of toe Sudan 
coinage in both gold and silver. Finally, 
the index, an indispensable addition to a 
work of this kind, enables a reader who 
may not feel disposed to wade through toe 
entire volume to find out at once whatever 
particularly concerns himself. 

Some few years ago, when the Mahdi’s 
ower was at its height, Prof. Robertson 
mito read a paper at the Royal Institution 
on Mahdiism, its history and character. 
It was an opportune and valuable paper, a 
careful study of which would throw light 
upon toe rapidity with which such move¬ 
ments are wont to spread amongst Moham¬ 
medans. The word “Mahdi” is toe noun 
patient or passive participle of toe Arabic 
root hada, “ to guide, enlighten,” therefore 
Mahdi means “ toe guided or enlightened,” 
guided by divine providence—hence, able 
to guide others along toe paths of know¬ 
ledge and duty. There can be no doubt 
whatever—and Major Wingate’s book goes 
far to prove the fact—that toe late Mahdi 
at first believed himself inspired and called 
upon to fulfil a divine mission, though he 
may have taken advantage of temporal 
power to attain certain personal ends— 
legitimate from his own point of view. 

Major Wingate shows how the condition 
of affairs at the time was ripe for toe 
appearance of a Mahdi. Misrule, venality, 
ana oppression, on toe part of many of the 
Egyptian officials in toe Sudan, had pre¬ 
pared the ground for him. He was a man 
of strong individuality and a fertile imagina¬ 
tion, by means of which he induced his 
countrymen to believe that he possessed toe 
divine sanction required by tradition. He 
also adopted, like Muhammad, the same 
effective policy of absolute equality. Apart 
from his religious disquisitions, his orders 
on modesty of dress, abstinence, food, and J 
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morality, are highly instructive. The fo! , 
lowing extract will go far to explain fcctr 
his own character and that of his folio wen 
“ From Mohammed El Mahdi to all his 
Followers. 

In the name of God, etc.—'This world, mj 
brethren, is the world of unbelievers and ti- 
prison of the believers. The world to come : j 
the world of the believers. Quit, therefore, tl 
pleasures of this world, and let the unbeliever- 
enjoy them. 

My orders are that ye— 

1. Abstain from wine; neither sell it n:: 
drink it, whether in the bazaars or in 
houses, but rather cleanse yourselves from t 
and let it not be seen in your dwellings. 

2. That ye order your wives and children to 
say daily the “ Five Prayers,” and to see tW 
this duty is strictly carried out. 

3. That ye abstain from theft and adultery 
and punish all those who commit such acts. 

4. That ye hold daily prayers at home, ani 

also in time of travelling. j 

5. That ye be faithful and honest, never out- j 

coaling the booty taken in war. ! 

6. That ye oblige your wives and children to 
cover their heads and bodies, and if you see 
any woman with uncovered head you should 
punish her. 

7. That ye do not permit women to mom 
over the dead, or to follow them to the tomb. 

8. That ye see that the dowry of a woman 
about to be married is not great. In the cis? ; 
of a virgin, ten dollars is sufficient; and in the 
caao of a widow, five. 

9. That ye do not permit your wives and 
daughters to graze cattle in company with 
men and strangers, and that ye prevent all 
immodesty among them. 

10. That if ye see a slave or an animal going 
astray ye do not conoeal it, but rather try tc 
find its owner; and if ye cannot find its owner, 
then take it to the Beit el Mai. 

Be faithful and obedient in carrying out 
these orders, which are the orders of God anc 
his Mahdi, otherwise you will be destroyed." 

On toe whole, Major Wingate’s book 
merits toe highest praise. There are, how¬ 
ever, a few inaccuracies, from which so large 
a work can never be entirely free. So long . 
as our author keeps to toe record of facts, * 
he interests and fascinates the reader; but 
when he diverges into speculative arguments, 
he becomes less convincing. He says, for 
instance, “Islam itself was hardly 
believed in for nearly 200 years after the 
Prophet’s death.” As a matter of fact this 
very belief in Islam was the main factor in ( 
giving toe early Arabs, immediately after 
the Prophet’s death, such remarkable vic¬ 
tories. Again, he says, “ The Egyptian is 
incapable of abstract reasoning. ...” A 
general is once said to have given thirteen i 
reasons for not bringing up his guns, the j 
first being that he had no guns. Our author 
may have thirteen reasons for not attempt- f 
ing to prove this assertion, but so far he I 
has not brought forward toe first. j 

H. Anthony SalmonL j 


Angling Sketches. By Andrew Lang 
(Longmans.) 

That Mr. Lang, after his pleasant studie- 
in folk-lore, bdlad, and fairy-tale, shoal- 
contribute to literature a few bright essay 
on angling was a foregone conclusion to a 
who knew his enthusiasm for the fly-ro. 
And yet to write on angling is a peril -: 
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-- ■ enterprise. The fanatic, indeed, reads 

— everything that touches his favourite sport, 
:;v,. even the crudest of essays. A glance at 
■a the papers devoted to fishing shows that 

dozens of such productions are written every 
i V J- week. But for an angling sketch to satisfy 
L-u the critic and obtain the right to pass into 
. the enchanted realm of English literature, it 
must contain sound sense and humour; and, 
if possible, an additional topic should lend 
a pleasing flavour of novelty to the angling 
- matter proper. Walton, the inventor of 
' the angling essay, diversified his ever 

* charming chapters with episodes on otter* 
T ■; hunting, hawking, birds, gipsies, beggars, 

‘ and what not. Even cookery is glorified 
l-V under his artistic touch. It suffices to 
: 1..-, name Wilson, St. John, and A. E. Knox, 
:■ to show that Mr. Lang has powerful com- 
;w- petitors in angling literature. The two 
: latter interweave their anecdotes of fly- 

— fishing wftli natural history observations; 
11 !t ' while quidqnid, agunt homines —courtship, 
r ~"; marriage, death, form the staple of Chris- 

topher North’s hilarity, as rod in hand 
J he wanders by the Tweed. Besides the 
.. . n archaeological interests attaching to old 
Border castles and ballads, Mr. Lang 
; r fastens upon strange and exciting stories of 
3 n ghostly visitants, and takes his readers 
s c> to another border-land beyond the horizon 
of the present life, whence psychological 
fancies can be summoned, and where 
man is not bounded by the prosaic con- 
; - ditions of identity, space, and time. 

, This device, indeed, is not new in angling 
J ] literature; but it has been given to few 
.' c ; writers to draw such a curtain of vrai- 
^ semblance over their spiritual creations as 
: , c ; does Mr. Lang. The reader advances spell- 
i- s bound, as the author would have him, by 
mist-veiled bum and darkling correi, and 
:. 1: finds himself enveloped in the mysterious 
atmosphere of the further-world, which is 
so congenial to Celtic superstition. Perhaps 
P’,-' the clue to the mystery is given him; more 
likely it is not; and, if at all sympathetic, 
...J- he probably lays down the exciting volume 
J'j to enter his name at once as a member of 
the Society for Psychical Besearch. No 
greater comphment can be paid to Mr. 
\ Lang’s workmanship. 

■ V-: It will be seen that these essays address 

themselves to a much wider circle than 
merely those blessed with piscatorial tastes. 
" X- All lovers of the “silver Tweed,” and the 
enchanted land of song and story through 

* which it flows; of the Yarrow and St. Mary’s 
Loch; of Loch Awe, reputed home of salmo 

' ferox (seldom found, however, at home); of 
Ashestiel and the Magician whose memory 
-■will never leave it; of Loch Leven in its 
softer aspects, when no angling competition 
'V\, vulgarises the pleasant ripple of its “ glau- 
cous ” waves, as Mr. Lang well terms them; 
above all, those who admire incisive 
^ ‘‘canny” humour and transparent English 
, idiom—all will be pleased with these 
By ^ angling sketches. They are perfectly 
natural, never overstrained, with the pink 
, .> of the heather and the blue of the mountain 
stream colouring every page. It is a small 
' .y: thing, but a satisfaction to every lover of 
,language, to observe that Mr. Lang never 

— c rises ” a fish, as do the generality of literary 

anglers, but always “raises” it. As for 


solecisms and slang, Mr. Lang will away 
with none of them. The volume may be 
termed in a double sense a book of sketches, 
for it is daintily illustrated by Mr. Bum 
Murdoch. His three etchings and other 
numerous woodcuts add a great charm to 
the essays. Who has not fished in the 
Tweed ? These engravings of Ashestiel and 
other well-known, fishing pools will recall 
many a delightful day to old anglers. 

Turning to the essays themselves, several 
of which have been already published in 
magazines, but have been revised and to 
some extent re-written. The amusing “ Con¬ 
fessions of a Duffer ” lead to reminiscences 
of “ A Border Boyhood.” Happy, indeed, 
is the boy brought up in this land of 
romance! “ Loch Fishing ” is one of the 

most sensible contributions to that style of 
fishing yet published. The author says 
truly that, though unscientific, it is a pleasant 
amusement. Loch trout, as a rule, rise at 
any kind of fly, and any one may catch them 
if—a very wide if—they happen to be in 
the humour for taking fly at all. “ The 
Black Officer” and “The Double Alibi” 
are excellent morsels of folk-lore. In “ The 
Lady or the Salmon,” there is a reminiscence 
of an old angling tale which relates how a 
chaplain of the Bishop of London lost a 
wife by his devotion to the sport of gudgeon¬ 
fishing. Not merely does the author teach 
his readers how to catch salmon and trout 
—and many of his hints are well worth 
remembering—but every old house or castle, 
every stream or prospect in the Borders, 
reminds him of legend and song. Enough 
has been said to direct all admirers of Scotch 
scenery to a little book which must be pro¬ 
nounced charming. Carefully written, 
prettily bound, and plentifully illustrated, 
every possessor of these “ Sketches ” will 
prize them, and long that the amusing 
author may soon delight him with a second 
series. 

M. G. Watkins. 


Sir James A. Picton : a Biography, By his 
son, J. Allanson Picton. (Isbister.) 

The subject of the present memoir was a 
noteworthy example of a man who, by his 
own strength of character, not only attained 
an honourable position for himself, but also 
achieved just distinction as a public man 
and a useful citizen. The saying of John 
Wesley, “ The world is my parish,” is often 
quoted: Sir James Picton might have said 
with perfect truth, “My parish is the 
world.” His interest centred in his native 
town. He worked earnestly for her ad¬ 
vancement, and his ambition was for local 
honours. If this betokens a certain limita¬ 
tion of character, it betokens, quite as 
much, entireness within its limits. The 
more glittering prizes which must be sought 
outside, attract many persons who in char¬ 
acter and in devotion have nothing like so 
high a claim to our esteem as Sir James 
Picton. The local parliaments are, after 
all, the basis of government, whether good 
or bad; and the salvation of the country 
depends more on excellence there than on 
excellence in the imperial parliament. 

Accordingly, although the present story 
will be read with particular interest by 


Liverpool men and women, it should prove 
both interesting and instructive to a wider 
circle. Sir James Picton began life poor. His 
father seems to have been a man always beset 
with misfortune. The son, happily, did not 
inherit his thriftless qualities. He possessed 
the characteristics usually to be found in 
men who, placed in such circumstanoes as 
he was, ultimately command suocess. He 
was persevering and industrious; he had 
an eye to the main chance, and a faculty 
for gathering information and applying it 
usefully. Success such as his is due as 
much to thriftiness with knowledge as to 
thriftiness with money. Small as were his 
school advantages, he beoame a man of 
considerable accomplishments. He was 
something of a linguist, a philologist, and 
an antiquary. He had ideas of his own 
on art, and indeed there were few subjects 
upon which he could not discourse at least 
intelligently. He may not have been really 
profound in any one branch. His Memorials 
of Liverpool, for instance—his chief work—is 
instructive but not profound. But he had 
what may be termed good working know¬ 
ledge for practical purposes. He was a 
useful, well-informed public man, rather 
than a scholar. Had he been a scholar, his 
native town would not have appreciated him 
so much. As it was, he was exoluded from 
some public offices, notably the mayoralty, 
to which he was fully entitled. Party greed 
for the “ spoils of office ” stood in the way. 
But in other directions his services were duly 
recognised. Between the Museum, which 
was named after Sir William Brown because 
he gave £20,000 for it; and the Walker Art 
Gallery, which cost the donor twice that 
sum, stands the Picton Beading Boom, so 
named because Sir James Picton gave time 
and energy, not money, in the cause of 
public libraries. This is as it should be : 
a fitting recognition of great public service. 
In Sir James Picton we have the highest 
type of man that Liverpool cares to 
honour. As everyone knows, Liverpool 
loves a lord; it also honours success in 
business; occasionally it recognises meri¬ 
torious citizenship. But in its William 
Boscoe, or its Arthur Hugh Clough, or even 
its Mrs. Hemans, or, indeed, in its men of 
thought and of letters at all, it takes no 

S ride. There are many such, dead and 

ving, not without honour, save in their 
native city. 

Two or three letters from Mr. Buskin are 
printed here. There are also some reminis¬ 
cences of Mr. Gladstone, with whom Sir 
JamesjPicton came in contact on several occa¬ 
sions. The story how Mr. Gladstone, when 
he was a child, asked a carpenter who was 
working at his father’s house, “ Do you love 
Jesus?” is not particularly edifying. It is 
more suggestive of a little prig than of a 
coming statesman. He reappears to better 
advantage on the hustings at the election for 
South Lancashire, and, again, in friendly dis¬ 
cussion with Sir James Picton on other topics. 
Mr. Gladstone’s brother, the eccentric but 
admirable Bobertson Gladstone, is also 
alluded to, but he was not a favourite with 
Sir James Picton. That notable experiment 
of his, the granting of licences for public 
houses without restriction and the publica¬ 
tion of the names of offenders in the news- 
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paper, did not gain Sir James Picton’s 
approval. It was tried for too short a time 
to test its efficiency; after which the so-called 
temperance party regained the ascendency, 
and, through its influence, the publican 
became a favoured monopolist, as he had 
been before. 

The difficult task of writing a father’s 
biography has been performed with skill 
and discretion by Mr. Allanson Picton. 
The chief defect of the book is the want of 
an index, which every biography should 
possess; and a portrait of Mrs. Picton, who 
helped her husband so much in his career, 
would have been acceptable. Mr. Allanson 
Picton is not often sarcastic, but we must 
presume he means to be so when he likens 
the late Sir William Brown to one of the 
Brothers Cheeryble. For the rest, his style 
is studiously moderate. 

Walter Lewin. 


NEW NOVELS. 

My Danish Sweetheart. By W. Clark 

Bussell. In 3 vols. (Methuen.) 

The Sin of Olga Zassoulieh. By Frank 

Barrett. In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 
The Squirrel Inn. By Frank B. Stockton. 

(Sampson Low.)j 

Father Stafford. By Anthony Hope. 

(Cassells.) 

Dally. By Maria Louise Pool. (Osgoodi 

Mcllvaine & Co.) 

European Relations. By Talmage Dalin. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

Mr. Clark Bussell’s strength and weakness 
as a novelist are almost equally displayed 
in his latest romance of the sea. There is 
no living writer who can describe with like 
freshness and vigour and power the ever- 
varying aspects of sky and ocean; and not 
only in his set descriptions and in his sea¬ 
man-talk, but throughout his story, on every 
page, there is the smell of the brine. But 
in all his novels there is one heroine only. 
She is variously named: the tragic or pic¬ 
turesque circumstances differ; the inevitable 
haven is reached through more or less 
romantic vicissitudes; but, dark or fair, 
tall or petite, the lady is always the same. 
Mr. Bussell seems to have conceived two 
stock characters, suitable for all occasions; 
and this man and this woman are now so 
familiar, that the reader of My Danish 
Sweetheart knows beforehand not only the 
central motive of the plot but also much of 
the conversation which is bound to ensue. 
It might be hypercriticism to suggest that 
there is too much fundamental resemblance 
even in Mr. Clark Bussell’s plots, yet it may 
be said that episodical variety is not enough 
to distinguish one book from another. But 
vigorous movement, dramatic incidents, 
telling episodes, with a style at once forceful 
and delicate, are to be welcomed with 
gratitude at a time when how not to tell a 
story interestingly seems the first aim of cer¬ 
tain novelists. My Danish Sweetheart is in no 
way inferior to its predecessors, though occa¬ 
sionally the author has indulged in descrip¬ 
tive epithets and phrases which weaken rather 
than enhance the vigorous freshness of his 
vocabulary. “ Cataractal,” for instance, is 


an ugly word, even if justifiable. The hero 
of the story, Hugh Tregartlien, is a fine 
young fellow, who deserves his good fortune 
in sharing many strange and stirring adven¬ 
tures with Helga Nielsen, and in ultimately 
winning that courageous Danish lass for his 
wife. The reader will much enjoy some of 
the side-episodes; and, as usual, Mr. Clark 
Bussell has delineated several types of the 
British seaman, whioh, if not always flatter¬ 
ing to the originals, have the advantage of 
absolute fidelity to life. After the loss 
of the Danish barque, and the death of the 
captain Nielsen, Hugh and Helga are taken 
from their raft by the three-man crew of 
a Deal lugger. These three men, Abraham 
and Jacob and Thomas, are vivid studies of 
the ’longshore sailor; and, at once in their 
ignorance, assurance, and manly pluck and 
worth, are “ Deal luggermen all over.” 
Wild as the enterprise naturally seems to 
Hugh and Helga, the men are “ a-carrying ” 
the lugger to Australia “ on a job for the 
gent that’s bought her.” Abraham, in 
particular, is one of Mr. Clark Bussell’s 
’longshore types that will live. He has 
a warm heart, and is not without a certain 
rude imagination; but all he has to say 
after the tragic death of one of his comrades 
is that “nuthin’ ever made me feel so 
omary as the drownding of pore Thomas.” 
Yet here as elsewhere he is true to his 
kind. The lugger does not get far on her 
voyage, and Hugh and Helga are again 
rescued, this time by an apparently not 
wholly despicable, but most disagroeablo, 
skipper, named Captain Joppa Bunting. 
He is probably drawn from the life, despite 
his unseamanlike ways, as, certainly, is his 
shiftless, homeless mate, Jones. Thence¬ 
forth the plot evolves rapidly and excitingly, 
and Captain Joppa Bunting’s Malay crew 
prove that to play with fire is apt to be 
a painful as well as a dangerous experiment. 
The romance will be deservedly popular; 
and if in certain respects Mr. Clark Bussell 
holds too much to his conventions, he at 
least never fails to delight and invigorate, 
like one of his well-loved salt sea-breezes. 

There is, as might be expected from the 
author of Fettered for Life and Between Life 
and Death, no lack of dramatic incident in 
Mr. Frank Barrett’s new story. It is a 
romance of crime, but on picturesque and to 
a great extent fresh lines. Olga Zassoulieh 
is no doubt a sinner, but, at (first at any 
rate, she is more sinned against than guilty 
of wrong doing. Her father, Ivan Isaakofl 
(alias Zassoulieh) is an accomplished 
scoundrel of the type long ago depicted by 
Wilkie Collins; for though the picturesque 
aristocratic Prince Zassoulieh is distinct in 
appearance, manner, and method from the 
inimitable Count Fosco, they are really 
closely akin. The Count was suave and 
cruel (when required): Ivan Isaakoff is 
dignified, and at heart a savage; but both 
would be charming in society, and exceed¬ 
ingly unpleasant acquaintances if hostile. 
Prince Zassoulieh and his daughter Olga 
are pretenders, who, after a daring and so 
far successful career in London, unavoidably 
find themselves forced to that unpleasant 
meal of Dead-Sea Fruit which we all of us 
consume soon or late in some degree, 
homeopathically or otherwise. The plot is 
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conceived and wrought with skill 
impossible not to follow with ke 
the perilous vicissitudes of the 
Olga till her marriage with Lesli ' 
and, thereafter, of the slow but 
ruin of her unsubstantial palace ( 

The latter portion of the novel is 
ised by great pathos as well a 
but Mr. Barrett might well have 
with some of the brutalities of th 
couple, James and Jane Parker, 
that such things as are desc 
certain ohapter in the third i 
impossible in London, or even i 
but—well, after all we do not lr 
and have not the Celestial’s calk i- u. 
enoe to the savagery of torture. 

Mr. Frank Stockton’s diflicubv 
to live up to The Lady or the 2 r .... 
one hand, to Mrs. Leeks and Mr> A • 
on the other. The penalty of the fv 
man is that he is never allowed tc 
serious. This, is no doubt, is the r> *>i s il u 
one or two of Mr. Stockton’s recent e>. - 
fiction have not been so warmly a p; 
as their predecessors. Yet there is a l,,i. 
as delicate, if not so obvious, ai.d as ;r„. 
life, in Mr. Stookton’s recent produ.t:.;,- 
in any of his earlier books; an '' it : 
the less attractive from its subdued tm • 
The Squirrel Inn has, perhaps, the fat;!: 
being a few chapters too long; but i; 
delightful story of its kind, with as n 
quaint characteristics as the inn it u-ir, 
roduct of that most original of B r. i a 
tephen Potter, whose gauge of the v . 
of would-be visitors is the extent of t;.- 
acquaintanceship with a certain fami \ w; 
members embody for him all pcs ' 
of excellence—“ the Bockamores of (o-ru 3 
town.” From the time when "Walter La. 
steps on board the steamboat Mu ■>,. 
and unexpectedly finds himself b jv , 
(apparently for ever) with the »a;a 
baby, till his arrival with its mother 
charming young widow, at the Squirt«! 1 
we have the author of Rudder g . 
The Casting Away constantly in 
Thereafter, if there is not so n. 
humorous byplay, there are extr-c 
clever studies of character. Tho unc,.ir- 
tional (and from a man’s point of view 
too delightful) lady-nurse, Ida Maybea- 
the eccentric scholar-recluse, Mr. Tipi 
gray; that strange crank, Stephen 1 ■ 
and his good homely wife ; the som 
shrewish, eminently New England, but 
no means unattractive Calthea Bose; 
that Bohemian of Bohemians, Las-ig 
Beam, are one and all new and enter*.a 
ing acquaintances. Simple as the pi u 
the story is, there are probably few ret A 
who will foresee the final development', 
what must have been for nearly all <•,. 
cemed a singularly pleasant sojourn at :. 
Squirrel Inn. 

In common with the latest novel of < 
older and more widely-known author, M 
Anthony Hope’s new book is, br-v.. 
speaking, an analysis of the religious v-n 
ment. Both in conception and treatin' r 
however, there is a marked dilferonro 
Father Stafford from Blanche, Lady ! alaim . 
in the latter there is a delicacy of style v k- 
is never revealed in the former, Mr. II. •; 
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s s the more robust both in thought 
ar. . ipression. The logical drawback to 
' ' ■ Stafford is a lack of justification for 
ce i.ii incidents, but in the main it is a 
cai • . ally thought-out and well-written story. 
The reader may or may not find the whole 
narration of Father Stafford’s love and dis- 
nppontment,and ultimate conversion to the 
Church of Rome, an enthralling one, and 
there is certainly room for complaint on the 
score of mental processes left undescribed 
or but vaguely indicated; but there is, 
throughout, that saving breath of truth to 
lifo which is so potent a redeeming grace in 
fiction, No doubt most readers will agree 
•with Sir Roderick Ayre when, at the end of 
the story, he says to the woman whom 
Staffonl vainly loved: “I think, Lady 
Claudia, you have spoilt a saint and made 
a cardinal.” 

Rally is, presumably, the first work of a 
young writer. Miss Pool’s talent is akin to 
that of her distinguished countrywoman, 
Miss Wilkins, in its defects as well as in 
its high qualities. Dally is an untutored 
child, snatched as it were from natural 
savagery; and the story of her eccentric 
sayings and doings, of her development, 
and her environment, is told with insight 
and skill. Winslow, the nominal hero, is a 
mere shadow; but Dally hereelf, Mrs. Abijah 
Jacobs, better known as the “Widder 
Bijaii,” and the rest, are admirably drawn. 
No wonder Dally caused much consternation 
when, almost on her first appearance at the 
widow’s, she remarked, with naive non¬ 
chalance, “ Please, I’ll have just er sup at 
some whiskey now. Don’t go ter weaken’ 
it naoaw.” The author has clearly “ found 
herself” at the start. If she make the 
advance that may now be expected, she 
ought to win a high place among the 
American novelists of the day. 

The latest edition to the Pseudonym 
Library is rightly sub-titled “A Tirolese 
Sketch,” for European Relations seems to 
have boon written more as a record of a 
sojourn among the Austrian Alps than as a 
romance proper. It is to be feared that 
those who have not visited Tyrol, or have 
not the hope or intention of going there, 
will feel but a languid interest in this 
pleasantly told, if sedate, story of Natalie 
Berg and her kith and kin. 

William Sharp. 


which, doubtless, for some more happy souls 
strikes from the numbers of Mr. Walter Crane. 
Perhaps we have not been called, certainly we 
have not been chosen. Yet we are not alto¬ 
gether without hope. Although, at least for 
the present, we have given up “The Sirens 
Three,” and all the longer poems as beyond us, 
we flatter ourselves that we are near to 
understanding, if not to admiring, some, of the 
shorter pieces. The shorter they are the more 
near of appreciation do we feel; and this is 
encouraging in a way, for it favours the notion 
that if we had only begun our study with the 
easier pieces we might before this have mounted 
by degrees to the most difficult. At all events 
we feel that this course may be safely recom¬ 
mended to the ordinary reader. Let him, say, 
begin with the “ Triolet,” on page 148 : 

In the light, in the shade, 

This is Time and Life’s measure; 

With a heart unafraid, 

In the light, in the shade, 

Hope is bom and not made, 

And the heart finds its treasure. 

In the light, in the shade— 

This is Time and Life’s measure. 

We should then recommend him to hover 
lightly over the Rondeaux, Rondels, andSonnets, 
settling on this : 

RONDEL. 

When Time, upon the wing, 

A swallow heedless flies, 

Love birds forget to sing 
Beneath the lucent skies; 

For now belated spring 
With her last blossom hies, 

When time, upon the wing, 

A swallow heedless flies. 

What Summer hope shall bring 
To wistful dreaming eyes i 
What fateful forecast fling 
Before Life’s last surprise 
When Time, upon the wing, 

A swallow heedless flies r 


and on this: 


TO m. f. c. 


SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
Renascence: a Book of Verse. By Walter 
Crane. (Elkin Mathews.) Mr. Walter Crane 
has pleased us so often and so greatly by his 
charming designs, that we cannot help feeling 
that it is from some defect upon our part rather 
than his that we are comparatively insuscep¬ 
tible to the spell of his poems. We admire 
indeed the purity of their aim and feeling. TTia 
Muse is evidently to him in a true sense sacred. 
He allows nothing common or unclean to come 
near her. He will invoke her in no meaner cause 
than Love or Liberty. He will clothe her in 
the most precious and beautiful raiment he can 
dpvise. He will hymn her with the fairest 
words he can summon. And yet our knees are 
stubborn and our ears uncharmed. It has 
not been without a struggle that we have come 
to the unpleasant conclusion that we are not 
rightly constituted to catch the finer rapture 


This sheaf that I have bound, of mingled grain, 
Beneath the noon to give a spot of shade, 

Where might we sit and mark, before they fade, 
The fleeting lights across life’s dappled plain ; 

Ere with its treasured load Time’s rolling wain 
Filed up with memories, and thoughts unsaid, 
With hopes and fears in trembling leaf and 
blade— 

Turns sunward, where the harvest-home is made. 
Perchance the tangled stems some flowers enfold, 
Not all unmeet the brows of her to wreath, 

Who with me bore the burthen of the mom. 

If yet the scarlet please not, on the com, 
Love’s blue is stedfast, and thy name in gold 
Is writ by love’s wing-feather underneath. 

Then, if he feels inclined to further effort, as 
indeed we should have been if the volume had 
commenced with these pieces, let him try one 
of the least difficult of the longer pieces, say, 
“ The City of Love.” Then, if he finds his 
faculties a little strained in following the 
meaning of the whole, or the construction of 
the parts, we should advise the taking down of 
one of the volumes of Mr. William Morris, not 
as an antidote, but as an alterative. 


The Religion of Humanity, and other Poems. 
By Anni e Matheson. (Percival.) The chief 
poem in this volume is an able vindication of 
the Christian religion as it is professed and 
taught by orthodox Christendom. The poem is 
able both as a literary effort and a theological 
argument, but theology and poetry do not 
march well together. While the theologian is 
propounding his dogmas, the poet catches 
instinctively at the divine truths of which life 
is full. He can reach the mark at a sweep of 
tbs wing, while the other trudges wearily to it 


by roundabout roads, and with needless fetters 
on his feet. This poem itself supplies a good 
illustration of the fact. When Miss Matheson 
simply puts into verse the beliefs of the 
Churches, elaborated to suit the requirements 
of that form of composition, the reader is 
conscious of no advantage in having his every¬ 
day theology served up to him in this way; but 
when she strikes out a wholly new fine of 
thought, the effect is pleasantly new also. Here 
is a passage of this welcome character: 

“ The God whom they reject 
May to high tasks elect 
Souls thus attuned; their self-denying dream 
To Him may seem 
A nobler, worthier creed 
Than the unholy greed 
Of those ill-fathered Pharisees who take 
His awful Human Name 
On their smooth lips, 

Their smooth, cold lips, and make 
In the clear shining of the Morning Star 
A little selfish glitter ; quick to feed 
Their vanity on others’ sin and need 
And bitter Bhame, 

While on the unthinking crowd, of hope forlorn, 
Descends a load too heavy to be borne, 

Which they, who cast it on them from afar, 
Spurn under foot, nor touch with finger-tips, 
Clutching at heaven for themselves, and then 
Damning the souls of half their fellow- 
men.” 

The argument contained in these lines might 
perhaps have been stated a little more briefly 
and clearly, but there is evident in them the 
largeness of the poet rather than the too 
common narrowness of the theologian. The 
last couplet depicts with quite epigrammatic 
force the whole spirit of Pharisaism. Miss 
Matheson has true poetic feeling, and a range 
of sympathy which seems to be fairly wide and 
deep. The sufferings of the poor, tho joys of 
children, the brightness of nature, the pathos 
of human experience, are echoed or reflected 
in her verse. The following sonnet on Browning 
—written in his lifetime—is an example of her 
best work: 

“ London, thou hast thy poet; lift thy head! 
Florence may find sweet homage in his lays, 

But thou—thou art his home, with thee he stays; 
And in bis poems loving eyes have read 
Thy very self; the multitudinous tread 
Of that quick motley throng that crowds thy 
ways, 

Where all the game is tangled, and who plays 
For this world only, wins a stone for bread. 
Standing on solid earth, with heaven above, 

The squalor and splendour of life thy poet sees, 
The sordid seeming, and the fact divine. 

Grim byways, lacking not their almond trees, 
And, in the midmost noise and whirl, a shrine, 
A sacred altar to the Lord of Love.” 

In Cloud and Sunshine. By J. Pierce. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) This little volume contains almost 
as many poems as pages. Mr. Pierce has 
modestly shunned the temptation, which so 
often proves too strong for writers of verse, to 
deal ambitiously with great subjects. He 
avoids the epic altogether, and only once—to 
describe a little patch of “ Dreamland ”— 
venturos upon blank verse. But there are few 
subjects which come amiss to him. There is 
scarcely any phase of nature, or of thought, or 
of human life, about which he has not some¬ 
thing to say, and for the most part he says it 
well. He succeods best, however, in the treat¬ 
ment of rustic and other simple subjects, as in 
these opening verses of “ The Country Road ” : 

“ It winds away thro’ hill and dale, 

By cheerful hamlet, park, and wood, 
Thro’ banks bestarred with primrose pale, 
Thro’ golden pastures, fair aud good; 

Past commons bright with flaming broom, 
Beside old ivy-mantled towers, 

It hies away through brake and bloom 
’Mid sunny rays or drifting showers. 
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“ Anon it crosses brawling brook, 

O’er rustic bridge, anon it takes 
A curve thro’ some sequestered nook; 

A quiet resting-place it makes 
Beside some wayside inn with sign 
That creaks within the ancient tree, 

Then on it mounts thro’ groves of piue, 

’Mid solemn roar as of the sea.” 

When Mr. Pierce becomes abstruse, it is not 
so easy to follow him. We do not quite know, 
for instance, how to interpret the following 
passage, taken from a poem with the inscrutable 
title, “ The Vessel fitted to Destruction ” : 

“ Oh, winter hoary; 

Pierce with thy keen breath the dead universe, 
O’ergloom the frozen skies and clothe the 
mountains 

With whited garments; strike the glassy fountains 

“ In spires of stiffen’d ice, while forth the hearse 
Of the old year to time’s sepulture travels. 

For ye do shadow forth the accursed doom 
“ That presses down from cradle to the tomb 
Some victim soul whose smitten life unravels 
The mighty coils that circumstance and will 

“ Have knit together in some mad convulsion, 

Some blame far off, some passion’s fierce impul¬ 
sion, 

. Gathered in ruin irresistible.” 

Lays of Common Life. By William Toynbee. 
(Bemington.) Mr. Toynbee writes of the seamy 
side of common life—of the small tragedies and 
pathetic comedies that enter into the daily 
round of it, often unobserved by those who have 
no part in them. It is doubtful whether, as a 
rule, silence is not best as to most of these 
things; but if the poet can make what is un¬ 
lovely in them awaken shame where shame 
should be felt, or arouse sympathy where 
sympathy is due, then it is well that he 
should weave them into his verse. Mr. Toyn¬ 
bee’s choice of subjects is wide. We have the 
courtezan who is “ out of it ” when her victims 
tire of her fascinations, and society takes to 
moralising on her sins; the confiding maiden 
whose honest trust is betrayed; the Orichton 
at school whose manhood is ruined by the 
praises heaped on his youth—and for the rest, 
poor men’s sorrows, rich men’s vices, “ last 
straws,” “ faded letters ” answered too late, 
village secrets, and the ways of the town. 
There is no attempt at fine writing; but there 
is an admirable attempt, and generally a very 
successful one, to enter into the fives and 
thoughts and express the feelings of the people 
who are written about. The affection of a 
tramp—not more sober or exemplary than 
tramps generally are—for the boy he has lost is 
well told in these characteristic lmes : 

“ But to cut it short, Captin (there’s five good mile 
still 

To the crossways, and then I’ve got ’Arkaway 
’ill), 

Tho’ I loved a pint then (and still does mortal 
bod!) 

’Twor nowt to my love as grow’d up for that lad. 
Ay, to sight ’im again—tho’ to talk where’s the 
good ?— 

I’d take to the ribbon !—yes, so’lp me, I would! 

“ But there, for my likes lovin’ wom’t, I s’pose, 
meant. 

I loved my poor gal, and afore long she went. 
Passon says it’s all right, and ’e jawed kind 
enough, 

But my head ain’t no use, sir, for passon’s book 
stuff. 

All I know is, I used to jog on then some’ow, 

But beer or no beer, it’s bad travellin’ now ! 

“ For last winter I lorst ’im—I calls itthat way, 
’Cause I promised ’im t’other I never would say. 

‘ When I’m goin’ ’, says ’e, ‘ dad, don’t yer think 
as I’m dead, 

I shall only be trampin’ a bit on a’end, 

And you’ll soon ketch me up,’ says’e, ’arf with a 
smile, 

‘ And love mo the same as you’ve done all this 
while.’ ” 


Dreaming. By Blancor Dash. (Began Paul 
& Co.) This book has a merit whioh 
“Blancor Dash’s” Tides of a Tennis Party had 
not. In that work the style was not the writer’ 
own, but was borrowed from the Poet Laureate. 
Here the style is perhaps original, but there is 
not much to be said for it. “Blancor 
Dash ” writes—with some facility, we admit— 
in a jargon made up of what are accounted: 
poetic phrases. We fear that in his use they 
are mere phrases. Our critical stupidity may¬ 
be abnormal—in that case “Blancor Dash" 
will, no doubt, duly flay us in his next volume 
—but his meaning is often either above or 
beneath us. In the following instance we are 
quite willing to believe that we do not rise 
to the height of it. The poem from which we 
take the passage seems to have defied the 
writer’s skull to name it, and he calls it 
simply “ Stanzas ” : 

“ I, with the passion of youth, the strong, mad 
impulse of emotion, 

Trembling and bound by the might of the queen 
who rules over the sea, 

Swaying the ebbing and flow of the tides of tho 
heart as of ocean, 

Blind, gave her guidance o’er me. 

“ Soft eyes were glistening bright with dew as of 
starlight still-beaming— 

Over the harvest-ripe plain flashed the moon all 
her argent broad shield, 

F.arth had no being, tho real was the fay-land 
whence banished is seeming, 

Soul’s depth to soul’s depth revealed. 

“ Lips murmuring softly, lips parted with poise of 
the sweet words between them, 

Stayed by the ebb of the heart whose emotion 
is heard as they cease, 

Beaming from tender-gazed eyes whose lashes now 
droop not to screen them, 

Thrilling a maiden’s calm peace ! ” 

We have made an honest attempt to under 
stand these “ stanzas,” but with very poor 
success. The first evidently has reference to 
the moon, but we unwillingly remember that 
the moon has something to do -with the lunatic, 
as well as with the lover and the poet, and 
when the poet tells us that he is “ Trembling 
and bound by the might ” of the moon we have 
our fears for him. He says, too, that he sub¬ 
mits himself “ blind ” to the guidance of this 
luminous “ queen.” We suppose the shimmer 
of moonlight would be helpful even to a blind 
man, but it would scarcely enable him to dis¬ 
cern “ soft eyes,” and “ dew as of starlight ” in 
them. Perhaps we are to understand a spiritual 
insight—“soul's depth to soul’s depth revealed” 
—though in that case the guidance of tie moon 
was needless, and mere moonshine. In the 
third stanza there are fresh difficulties to be 
encountered. As we read theverse, the maiden’s 
lips are beaming from her eyes—and from “ ten¬ 
der-gazed ” eyes; a peculiar description of the 
visual organ we are not familiar with. Or if 
not the Ups, it is the heart’s emotion that is 
“heard” beaming from the eyes. The poet j 
might possibly be able to suggest another I 
reading, but it could only add to our 
bewilderment, which is already great enough. 

A little practice in plain prose, and the plainer 
the better, would perhaps give to “Blancor 
Dash’s ” style some of the clearness it lacks. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. have in the press 
Memoirs of the Verney Family during the Civil 
War, in two volumes, compiled by the late 
Frances Parthenope, Lady Verney, with a 
preface by Mr. S. E. Gardiner. Lady Vemey’s 
aim was to give a picture of the family of a 
country gentleman in the seventeenth century, 
as related in their own words ; of the manage¬ 
ment of the household and the estate, the food 
they ate, the clothes they wore, the physic they 


swallowed; their weddings and their funerals: 
the education of their children; their jotuwys, 
their politics, the bills that they paid, ir 
could not pay. The mass of detail in the MSS. 
is, indeed, overwhelming; but from the timed 
Charles I. Sir Edmund Verney, the Knigir. 
Marshal, becomes the central figure of the 
family story. He shared the King’s fortunes 
almost from boyhood; he was with him at 
Madrid, he went to his coronation in Scotland, 
it was his special business to keep order in the 
palace and its precincts, and it was his 
privilege to lend his sovereign large earns of 
money that he could ill spare. The book tells 
the story of Sir Edmund Verney, of his wife, 
Margaret Denton, and of their ten children. 
The portraits at Claydon of the writers of the 
various letters, by Vandyke, Cornelius Jansen, 
and others, have been carefully reproduced to 
illustrate the story. 

Me. William Heinemann will issue im¬ 
mediately an English translation of the 
sermons written by Dr. Richter, Army Chap¬ 
lain to the Emperor of Germany, and read by 
His Majesty before his party and crew during 
his Northern cruises. They will be published 
under the title of The Voice of the Lord on the 
Waters. 

Mr. Clements R. Markham is writing a 
volume on Columbus for “ The World’s Great Ex¬ 
plorers Series,” published by Messrs. George 
Philip & Son. It will appear in the early part of 
next year, the fourth centenary of the discovery 
which has immortalised the name of Columbus. 
The next volume of the series will be Mr. 
Douglas Freshfield’s De Saussure and the Alga, 
which is in an advanced state of preparation. 

Barter's Second Innings: Specially Reported 

for the - School Eleven, is the title of a new 

booklet for boys which will be issued next 
week. No author’s name appears, but it is 
understood to be by Prof. Henry Drummond. 

Mr. Henry C. Burdett, editor of the 
Hospital, has written a work upon Hospitals 
and Asylums, to be published by Messrs. J. & A. 
Churchill. In four large volumes, he will deal 
with medical institutions throughout the world 
their origin, history, construction, manage¬ 
ment, and legislation; while several hundred 
plans will be given in a separate portfolio. 
The first two volumes, treating of asylums, 
with a bibliography and a special index, will 
be issued next week, and may be subscribed for 
independently. 

A VOLUME of Essays from “ Blackwood,” by 
the late Anne Mozley, the chosen editor of 
Cardinal Newman's Letters, will be published 
in a few days by Messrs. William Blackwood & 
Sons, with a brief memoir by her sister, Mi«« 
Fanny Mozley. 

Mr. Henry Frowde will publish next week 
handsome gift-book for the Christmas season, 
entitled The Cloud of Witness: a Daily Sequence 
oi Great Thoughts from Many Minds, following 
the Christian Seasons. It has been compiled 
by the Hon. Mrs. Lyttelton Gell, as a golden 
treasury of lofty thoughts and aspirations, 
systematically culled from ancient and modern 
writers, religious and secular, of every age 
and creed. It will also be interesting as an 
example of the best work of the Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, printed in demy-octavo, on India 
paper, with red initials, borders, and ornaments, 
and a frontispiece after Mr. Holman Hunt's 
“Light of the World”—a picture which was 
painted for a former manager of the Oxford 
Press. 

Messrs. Archibald Constable & Company 
announce an Anglo-Indian Anthology, from the 
earliest period to the present day, together with 
the tunes to which the hunting songs are 
“appointed to be sung.” 
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Mr. W. C. Hazlitt has just completed, for 
^Messrs. Swan Sonncnschein & Co., a volume of 
Tales and Legends which may be considerd 
SJatioBal either by origin or naturalisation. 
By reducing the narratives to a uniform prose 
form, and clothing them in characteristic dic¬ 
tion, lie has endeavoured to present many 
favourite stories of our ancestors in a more 
readable and attractive shape. In all cases he 
Las embodied as far ns possible the latest in¬ 
formation on each subject; and the version of 
Robin Hood, it is believed, now presents to 
the general reader for the first time in its true 
light the outlines of the career of that famous 
hallad hero. 

Simultaneously with its appearance in 
Baris, Messrs. Cassell & Co. will publish on 
December 18 the English translation of M. 
Bonvalot's Across Tibet. 

Mr. Edward Stanford will publish next 
■week a book of special interest at the present 
time. It is entitled Missionaries in China ; and 
the author is Mr. Alexander Michie, of Tientsin. 

Me. W. L. Courtney’s forthcoming volume 
of essays to be published by Messrs. Chapman 
& Hall in January next, will be called Studies 
at Leisure, and will not bear, as previously 
announced, the Schopenhauerian title of 
“Parerga.” The volume will include “Kit 
Marlowe’s Death,” a dramatic sketch which 
was performed at the Shaftesbury Theatre on 
the occasion of the Marlowe Memorial 
matinee. 

The twenty-fourth part of the Century 
Dictionary is nearly ready. It takes the 
rubrics to Z, and completes the advertised 
scheme of the work. 

Me. Henry Powell is editing for Messrs. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. a new edition of The 
History of the Buccaneers, by John Esque- 
meling, “ one of the Bucaniers,” as he is 
described on the title-page of the first English 
edition (1664), on which Mr. Powell’s edition is 
based. The reprint will include the scarce 
“ Fourth Part,” which contains the voyage of 
Captain G. Sharp. 

The sixth section of Mr. Blomfield’s History 
of the Deanery of Bicester, which will contain 
“Two Fords of the Biver Cherwell, will be 
issued shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

A SECOND volume of Bygone Lincolnshire will 
be issued in a few days by Messrs. A. Brown 
& Sons, of Hull. Mr. William Andrews is the 
editor of the work. 

Messrs. Richard Bentley & Sons have in 
the press a new edition of a book which created 
some stir on its first appearance a few years ago 
— South Sea Bubbles, by the Earl and the 
Doctor. 

The Rev. Dr. Strauss’s book on Religion 
and Morals, after having been translated 
into Spanish, is now being translated into 
Mahratti, in order to be introduced into 
Jewish schools in India. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen was presented on 
Tuesday last with some silver plate, subscribed 
for by eighty-three writers in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, in order to commemorate 
their association with him while he was editor. 
The presentation was made on behalf of the 
subscribers by Dr. Norman Moore, at whose 
house (94, Gloucester-plaee) the ceremony took 
place. Mr. Stephen, in thanking the sub¬ 
scribers for their gift, expressed the regret 
which he felt on being forced by the state of 
his health to resign the editorship of the dic¬ 
tionary; but he hoped, as a contributor, to 
mauntain his connexion with the great under¬ 
taking to which he had already devoted much 
labour and several years of his life. 


The friends of Mr. W. Roberts, editor of the 
Book-worm, will be gladtoleam that heisrecover- 
ing from a two months’ illness, the result of an 
accident while on a holiday in Spain. A 
necessary operation has proved successful, but 
Mr. Roberts will scarcely be able to resume 
general work for a month or six weeks. 

On Monday and Tuesday of next week, Messrs. 
Sotheby will sell the third portion of the 
library of the late Sir Thomas Phillipps. This 
instalment is of a miscellaneous character. 
Apart from a few books printed in the fifteenth 
century, and some Americana, the most notable 
feature is the series of genealogical books pri¬ 
vately printed at the Middle Hill Press, two or 
three of which have never before come into the 
market. 

Mr. Francis Edwards, of High-street, 
Marylebone, has issued a sale catalogue, which 
is as novel as it is interesting, being praotically 
confined to first editions of English authors of 
the present oentury. Some of the prices 
affixed surprise by their smallness as much as 
others do by their magnitude. But it is 
necessary to bear in mind that they are the 
prices asked—by no means the same thing as 
the prices given to private sellers. 

The second series of lectures given by the 
Sunday Lecture Society begins on Sunday, 
December 6, in St. George’s Hall, Langham- 
place, at 4 p.m., when Mr. Eric S. Bruce will 
lecture on “ Fogs and their Prevention.” 
Lectures will subsequently be given by Prof. 
J. F. Blake, Prof. Vivian B. Lewes, Prof. 
Percy Frankland, Dr. Benjamin W. Richard¬ 
son, Mr. Whitworth Wallis, and Mr. Willmott 
Dixon. 

The Londoner Journal, a German weekly 
published in London for the last fourteen years, 
has recently ceased to appear. The Londoner 
Zeitung, founded many years ago by the late 
Dr. G. Kinkel, still exists ; but, on the whole, 
the Germans in England have never patronised 
any German periodical published in this 
country. It is quite different in America, where 
the German press is most influential. The 
New Yorker Staats Zeitung, for instance, has a 
very large circulation, we believe; but one of 
the most interesting and best-cqnducted weekly 
journals is the Belletristisches Journal, edited by 
Dr. Julius Goebel. It is a regular depository 
of the best fictional and poetical literature of 
Germany, and its political summary is distin¬ 
guished by great precision and outspoken frank¬ 
ness. Germany itself cannot boast of a more 
excellent weekly of the kind. 

Mr. Henry Feowde, on behalf of the Oxford 
University Press, has issued this week the 
“ Oxford Shakespeare,” in two editions, which 
closely correspond with the two editions of the 
“ Globe Shakespeare,” published by Messrs. 
Macmillan. One, printed on ordinary paper 
and bound in cloth boards, is sold at the low 
price of 3s. 6d. The other is on India paper, 
with gold on the binding and with red under 
the gilt edges. When contrasted with the 
India paper edition of the “Globe Shakes¬ 
peare ”—which, by the way, is printed at the 
Cambridge University Press—we find that the 
“ Oxford Shakespeare ” has some advantage in 
clearness of type and opacity of paper. Though 
containing nearly 130 more pages, it is neither 
thicker nor heavier. We do not, however, care 
for the Gothic lettered headlines, nor for the 
novel method of numbering the lines. We 
should add that the editor is Mr. W. Je Craig, 
of Trinity College, Dublin, whose name is 
not familiar to us in this connexion. His 
glossary cannot compare in fulness with the 
admirable one appended to the “Globe” 
edition. The general style of the “ Globe ” also 
has the merit of familiarity; so that, on the 
whole, we feel ourselves quite unable to make a 
final choice between the two. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Me. Claude G. Montefioue having offered 
to provide the annual sum of £250 during the 
life of Mr. Schechter, university lecturer in 
Talmudic at Cambridge, the general board of 
studies recommend that Dr. Schechter’s post 
be raised to the rank of a readership, as it was 
(we believe) in the late Dr. Schiller Szinessy’s 
time. 

Mb. F. Haveiifield, of Lanoing College— 
who recently obtained the Conington prize for 
the second time of its award—has accepted an 
invitation to rotum to Oxford as lecturer at 
Christ Church. Dr. C. H. Lloyd has also been 
appointed a lecturer at the same college. 

Prof. H. Marshall Ward, of Cooper’s Hill 
College, has been approv.d by the general 
board of studies at Cambridge for the degree 
of Doctor in Science. 

On the report of the special board for classics 
at Cambridge, a grant of £100 from the Worts 
Travelling Scholars Fund has been made to 
Prof. J. H. Middleton, towards defraying the 
expenses of his researches in architecture and 
the allied decorative arts in Greece, on the 
condition that he report in a form which may 
afterwards be published to the University. 

In memory of the late Dr. Luard, the Cam¬ 
bridge Antiquarian Society have offered to 
publish the early Grace Books of the University, 
under the editorship of Mr. J. Willis Clark, 
Dr. Luard’s successor in the office of registrary. 

Two public lectures were to be delivered at 
Oxford towards the end of the present week: 
on Thursday, by Dr. Grueber, reader in Roman 
law, upon “The Study of Roman Law on the 
Continent and in England”; and on Friday, 
by Mr. Morfill, reader in Slavonic, upon 
“ Alexander Pushkin.” 

At a meeting of the Society of Historical 
Theology, held at Oxford on November 19, 
under the presidency of Prof. Cheyne, it was 
announced that the Bishop of Durham, the 
Dean of Westminster, the Rev. Dr. Martineau, 
and Count Goblet d’Alviella had accepted the 
invitation to become honorary members of the 
Society. The Rev. C. B. Upton read a paper 
entitled, “ Some Theologioal Aspects of the 
Teaching of the late Prof. T. H. Green.” The 
analytic edition of the Hexateuch, which is 
being prepared by a committee of the society, 
has advanced as far as Exodus xxiv. 

The Oxford Magazine draws attention to the 
results of the recent examination for the Hert¬ 
ford scholarship. The successful candidate 
himself, and three others outof four mentioned, 
come from London schools. Again, three out 
of the five are what is called “ close ” scholars ; 
both the other two are from St. Paul’s. 

A Revised Report has been printed (Wil¬ 
liams & Norgate) of the proceedings on laying 
the foundation stone of Manchester New 
College at Oxford on October 20. It contains 
the speeches made on the occasion by Mr. R. D. 
Darbyshire (secretary), Mr. H. R. Greg (presi¬ 
dent), and the Rev. James Drummond (princi¬ 
pal). The same publishers have also issued, as 
a pamphlet, the address delivered that after¬ 
noon, to inaugurate the commencement of the 
session, by the Rev. John Owen, rector of East 
Anstey, who will be known to many readers of 
the Academy by his Evenings with the Skeptics. 
He took for his subject “The Modification of 
Dogma regarded as a Condition of Modem 
Progress ” ; and he traced, with equal learning 
and boldness, some of the changes that have 
taken place in the relative importance of 
religious beliefs since the Renascence. As a 
clergyman of the Church of England, he wel¬ 
comed the establishment in Oxford of a. college 
based upon the principle of “ free learning and 
free teaching in theology.” 
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A committee of the Senatus of St. Andrew's 
University has been formed, with the view of 
aiding Scottish students in their studies in Paris 
and other French towns, and of reviving the 
old friendly feelings which subsisted in the 
past between academic Scotland and France. 
The matter has been warmly taken up on the 
other side of the Channel; and a comite franco- 
ecossais has been organised, with M. Pasteur as 
president, and including the rector, six deans 
of faculty, and various professors of the 
Sorbonne, the College de Franco, the museum, 
&o., as also M. Francisque Sarcey, M. Larrou- 
met, Director des Beaux-Arts, and other 
persons of influence in various directions. 
M. Lavisse, the secretary, has undertaken 
various good offices towards Scottish students 
recommended to him by the Scottish Com¬ 
mittee. The arrangements were announced, 
for the first time, last year, but already a con¬ 
siderably number of students have taken 
advantage of them. An annual “ Scots College 
Dinner” has been started in the French 
capital. An Hotel has been engaged for the 
ensuing year; and it is proposed in the near 
future to approach the governors of the ancient 
Scots College in Paris, with the “ view of ob¬ 
taining quarters within at least a portion of the 
historic building.” Similar arrangements to 
those made in Paris have been inaugurated in 
the University of Montpellier, under the direc¬ 
tion ef Prof. Flauhault, Director of the Insti¬ 
tute of Botany; and it is proposed to found 
there a residential hall, to serve as a College 
des Ecossais. A similar movement is also on 
foot at Lyons. Much of the credit for 
originating and organising the whole scheme is 
due to Prof. Patrick Qeddes, of Dundee, 
already well known in Edinburgh in connexion 
with various successful undertakings that have 
for their end the promotion of the social side 
of university life in Scotland. 

Ms. Talfoued Ely, professor of Greek at 
Bedford College, London, will deliver a public 
lecture on “ Delphi ” (with illustrations), on 
Monday, December 14, at 4.15 p.m. 


TRANSLATION. 

LINES WRITTEN BY THE BURMESE PRINCE, 
NANDA SURIYA, BROTHER OF KING NARAPATI 
TSITHU, OF PITGAN, WHEN IN PRISON UNDER 
SENTENCE OF DEATH, A.D. 1167. 

Yes. he is one who, wealth attained, 

Shall pass away and disappear. 

'Tis Nature’s Law. 

Within his golden palace hall, 

Surrounded by his lords in state, 

He sits serene. 

But kings’ delights, like eddies small 
On ocean’s face a moment seen, 

Are but for life. 

Should he show pity, and not slay, 

But set me freo, my liberty 
Is Karma’s work. 

Of mortals here the elements 
Last not, but change and fall’away, 

It is the Law. 

The sure result of suppliant acts, 

Or prayers, I wish not to transfer 
To future lives: 

T’escape this fate, past sins result, 

Is my desire, calmly I’ll wait, 

My heart is tirm. 

Thee, gentle lord, I blameless hold, 

Freely to thee I pardon give, 

’Tis not thy deed. 

Danger and death are constant foes, 

And in this world must ever be; 

It is the Law. 

B. F. St. Andrew St. John. 
Note. —Law is Dhammata, the law of Nature. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for December contains a 
variety of good articles. Prof. Sanday’s 
survey of the present position of the external 
evidence for a view of the origin of the Fourth 
Gospel either identical with, or at least akin to, 
the traditional one will command general 
attention. Prof. Marshall’s study on duplioate 
translations of “The Aramaic Text” in the 
Second Gospel is fully as good as any of his 
preceding papers. Mr. Conybeare’s article on 
Philo’s text of the Septuagint contains a literal 
rendering back into Greek of the Armenian 
text of the Quaestiones in Genesin. Prof. Cand- 
lish, in his paper on Dr. Dale’s theology, shows 
how it is possible to discuss deep theological 
questions frankly, and yet without angry 
intolerance. Dr. Cox gives a striking homiletic 
study on James i. 22-25; and Mr. G. A. 
Smith of Aberdeen, and Mr. Ewing of 
Tiberias, expose with regret the shortcomings 
of the third edition of Baedeker’s Palestine, 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

CHAUCER’S “ BALADE ” IN THE LEGEND 01 
GOOD WOMEN. 

Cambridge: Dec. 2, l’S&L 

In Michel’s edition of Tristan (voL L 
pref. p. lxxxviii.) the editor quotes a ballad 
which he found in the Paris MS. du Roi, fonds 
de Saint-Victor, No. 275, fol. 45, col. 2; and 
which he thinks may have been written by 
Eustache Deschamps. It consists of thre* 
verses of eight lines each, the refrain being 
“Con est ma tres doulce dame d’oimeur”; 
where oon is F. comme. 

The lirst nine lines are of peculiar interest to 
the student of Chaucer, because it seems pro¬ 
bable that Chaucer took from them, the hint, 
but not much more, for the exquisite ballad in 
the Prologue to the Legend of Good Women, 
1. 249, beginning 

“ Hyd, Absalon, thy gilte tresses clere.” 

This seems the more probable, when we notice 
how Chaucer’s refrain, viz., “ My lady cometh, 
that al this may disteyne ” has much the same 
significance as the refrain already mentioned. 

I now quote the first nine lines of the French; 
the rest bear no resemblance to the English: 


Andrei, A. A travera la Corse. Paris : Hennuyer. 6 fr. 
Barclay, J., Argenis. Politischer Roman vom Anfang d. 
17. Jahrh. Aua dem Lat. Libers, v. G. Waltz. Miinchen : 
Bassermann. 7 M. 60 Pf. 

Chklu, A. Le Nil, le Boudan, l’Egypte. Paris: Chaix. 
20 fr. 

Dkr Glajrux, Bcrard. Souvenirs d’un president d’assisGs 
1880-1890. Paris : Plon. 3 fr. 60 c. 

Espinap, A. Histoire des doctrines Cconomiquss. Paris: 
Colin. 3 fr. 60 c. 

Grossmann, L. Die Mathematik im Dienste der National- 
okonomie. 6. Lfg. Wien. 5 M. 

Olbrich, C. Goethe’s Sprache u. die Antike. Leipzig: v. 
Biedermann. 2 M. 

P-al£olouub, Maurice. Alfred de Vigny. Paris: Hachette. 
2 fr. 

Proust, A. L’Art sous la Rtfpublique. Paris : Charpentier. 
8 fr. 60 o. 

Reich a rd, P. Deutsch-Ostafrika. Leipzig: Spamer. 8 M. 
Rivoli, le Due de. Bibliographie des livres a. figures vi'nitiens 
de la fin du 15c sircle et au commencement du 10© (1409— 
1525). Paris: Techener. 25 fr. 

Sohlibmann’s, H., Selbstbiographie. Bis zu seinem Tode 
vervollatiindigt. Hrog. v. 8. Schliemann. Leipzig: 
Brockhaus. 3 M. 

Schmidt, E. Lessing. Geschicbte seines Lebens u. seiner 
Bchriften. 2. Bd. 2. Abtli. Berlin : Weidmann. 7 M. 
Wlislooki, H. v. Miirchen u. Sagen der Bukowinaer u. 
Siebenbiirger Armenicr. Hamburg: Richter. 6 M. 


THEOLOGY. 

Frink, P. E. vorkanonische Ueberlieferung d. Lukas in 
Evangelium u. Apostelgeschichte. Gotha: Perthes. 

4M. 

HISTORY, ETC. 

Belpobt, A. de. Monnaies M^rovingiennee. ler vol. Paris : 

Boc. franraise de Numismatique. 26 fr. 

Borf.l, F. ’Les Foires de Gem>ve au 15c sifcle. Paris: 
Picard. 18 fr. 

Coulanoks, Fustel de. Nouvelles recherches but quelques 
problOmes d’histoire, revues etc. par C. Jullian. Paris: 
Hachette. 10 fr. 

Kannenoiksskb, P. Der Reichstag zu Worms vom J. 1645. 
Ein Beitrag zur Vorgeschichte d. schmalkald. Kriegea. 
Strassburg : Heitz. 3 M. 

Saint-Amand, Imbert de. Marie-Amalie et la Cour de 
Palerme. Paris : Dentu. 3 fr. 60 c. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


“ Hester, Judith, Penelope, Ilelaine, 

Sarra, Tisbe, Rebeque et Saiiy, 

Lucresce, Yseult, Genevre, Chastelaine. 

La tres loial nommee de Vergy, 

Rachel et la dame de Fayel 
One ne furent sy precieiilx jouel 
D’oimeur, bonte, Benz, beaute et valour 
Con est ma tres doulce dame d’oimeur. 

Se d’Absalon la grant beaute humaine,” &c. 

If we compare this with Chaucer’s Balade, 
we find a resemblance in the general idea (which 
is that of giving a catalogue of celebrated 
beauties that are not comparable to the author’s 
mistress), as well as in the way of bringing in 
the refrain. Further, in the catalogue of 
names, the following are common, to both lists, 
taking them in Chaucer’s order, viz. 
Absalom, Esther, Penelope, Isoude (or Iseult), 
Helen, Lucretia, Thisbe. In this there is 
something more than a mere coincidence. I 
take it to mean that Chaucer saw at once the 
excellence of the general idea, and how it 
could be improved upon; for it is not a little 
comforting to notice how greatly his version 
surpasses the original. Perhaps the most 
interesting point is that both versions mention 
Yseult. It was solely on account of the occur¬ 
rence of her name that M. Michel made a copy 
of the poem and printed it. 

Of course, there is just a possibility that the 
French author took a hint from Chaucer, for 
Froissart certainly sometimes did so. But 1 
think the other event is the more likely. In 
either case the resemblance is worthy of notice. 

Walter W. Skbat. 


Hoernes, M. Die Urgeschichte d. Menschen nach dem 
heutigen Stands der Wissenschaft. Wien: Hartlebeu. 
13 M. 60 Pf. 

Kouschklt, E., u. K. Hkider. Lehrbuch der vergleichenden 
Entwicklungsgeschichte der wirbellosen Thiere. Specieller 
Theil. 2. Hft. Jena: Fischer. 13 M. 

Meyer, A. B. Ueb. Vogel v. Neu-Guinea u. Neu-Britannien. 

Berlin : Friedliinder. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

Sorf.t, J. L. Des conditions physiques de la perception du 
beau. Basel: Georg. 10 fr. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Dammann, O. Die allegorische Canzone d. Giraut de Calanso : 
“ A leis cni am de cox et de saber ” u. ihre Deutung. 
Breslau: Koebner. 2 M. 

Lejkunk. Dictionnaire fran^ais-fang ou pahouin. Paris : 
Faivre. 12 fr. . 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE EXECUTION OF CHARLES I. 

FROM CONTEMPORARY SOURCES. 

London: Nov. 30, 1S91. 

Being absent from town last September, I 
did not see Mr. Firth’s letter in the Academy 
of September 19 till three days ago, and I at 
once reply. 

As it was my good fortune to finally settle the 
controversy as to the king’s position when the 
axe fell, it is not very material whether my 
facts were founded on the Red Pamphlet, 
which dates itself May, 1649, or on its subsequent 
sevenfold expansion printed at the Hague in 
1651, except that Mr. Firth has hinted in his 
last few lines a doubt as to the facts them¬ 
selves. “If Gauden wrote it, they want 
confirmation.” 

The Red Pamphlet was worn out almost as 
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soon as printed; in fact, the four extant copies 
—-(two Museum, one Bodleian, the last, by Her 
Majesty’s gracious acceptance of it from me, in 
- - Windsor Castle) are thumbed copies much 
...rubbed. It was therefore reprinted, the 
s “~ history continued down from Lilburn's arrest 
in May, 1649, to Love’s imprisonment in May, 
1601, and muoh enlarged. The scurrilous 
‘ ■ preface, however, and a reference to Cromwell 
; i K - as “ our late usurping tyrant,” were omitted. 

.: The victory of Dunbar had established the 
vj a.protector’s power; and Mr. Love’s peril 
■’ (though he was not executed till August 22, 
« 1651) made a little civility to what is termed 
tt- --both in the Bed Pamphlet (last paragraph) and 
4a in its enlargement (p. 93) “ the present power ” 
a matter of policy. 

•«5n Mr. Firth’s solitary argument for the Bed 
Pamphlet being post-Bestoration is based on 
i!in these words, “ our late usurping tyrant ” ; and 
:i.£i he is proved wrong not only by his etymology, 
ijr.; but also by his not having carefully read the 
last paragraph, which clears up any doubt that 
might remain. 

5 ' ssi Is Mr. Firth ignorant that at that time 
, jj; “ late ” was used in the sense of “recently” 
'j 7i (See Webster, 1890, No. 4, and 


Lf-v"’ 


“ O woods, O fountains, hillocks, dales, and 
bowers, 

With other echo late I taught your shades 
To answer and resound farr other joy.” 

Paradise Lost, B. 10, 800-863.) 


so that “late usurping tyrant” really meant 
> -M- “tyrant who has recently usurped power!'” 
r Had Mr. Firth carefully read the last paragraph 
a in the Bed Pamphlet, he would have seen this 
J - confirmed. Ir runs thus: 



“ At this time Overton, Prince, Walwln, and 
Lilbum, who were of the levelling party, were 
cashiered out of Cromwell’s affections since he had 
no use for them ; before he called them saints, and 
now he calls them divcls and yuldy-hcadcd fclhits, 
wherefore they openly declared ayaimt the Present 
Power as illegal, tyrannical, and contrary to the 
liberty of the people of England, for which they 
were imprisoned in the Tower.” 

Now the joint declaration of these four was 
published once for all May 1, 1649, and 

against the Puritan Government, which was 
then “ the present power.” Lilbum could 
never have declared against the post-Bestora- 
tion power, because he died in 1657. 

I almost wonder that Mr. Firth did not look 
up, before he wrote, the printer, G. Horton; 
he was a freeman of the Stationers’ Company, 
and his last work was in that same year, 1657. 

The Bed Pamphlet dates itself to a nicety. 
It absolutely revels over the incarceration of 
Lilbum and others in May, 1649, but says 
nothing about bis individual and much stronger 
libel on June 18, nor his acquittal of high treason 
in the following October—matters for far 
greater exultation had the author known them. 
So thiB book was evidently at press before June 
18, 1649. 

As to its author, my article in the Antiquary 
for May last sets out eight conditions which 
only an officerof highrank and influence with the 
soldiers could fulfil. Whether I am right in 
his being Sir William Penn may be a question ; 
but that the King’s execution was delayed till 
the Act was passed at one p.m. on that 
very day, and that it would be necessary to 
apprise him of the approach of the fatal hour, 
go without saying. Yet the turning of the 
hour-glass, the King’s idea of forcible resist¬ 
ance, his passing his own open coffin, and finally 
his “ lying down,” and many other minute 
details noted by a witness inwardly friendly to 
the sufferer, but outwardly strongly opposed to 
him, are here revealed for the fist time; and 
the copyist of 1651 could not supplement them, 
as he dad the history. 

. W. G. Thorpe. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ DISMAL.” 

Sydenham Hill: Nov. 30,1691. 

I am afraid that Prof. Skeat goes a little too 
fast and a little too far when ho says that “at 
last the etymology of this difficult word is 
definitely and finally settled.” Surely it does 
not necessarily follow that, because an Anglo- 
French writer of the thirteenth century makes 
“ the explicit statement that dis-mal is the 
same as mal jours” = “evil days,” his state¬ 
ment must be straightway accepted as deciding 
the point. If the meaning of the word had 
even then been self-evident, he would scarcely 
have thought an explanation necessary. The 
word di = “ day ” had apparently already fallen 
into disuse, and people had begun to be some¬ 
what in a fog as to the exact meaning of 
“dismal.” Now I-do not for one moment 
pretend to say that this writer was not right; 
but I feel bound to point out that another 
interpretation may be given totally different, 
yet, perhaps, equally plausible. 

I was led to this interpretation by the con¬ 
sideration of the passage from Chaucer ( Book of 
the Duchess , 1203-7), quoted by Prof. Skeat in his 
Diet. s.v. “ dismal,” which runs as follows: 

“ I not [know not] wel how that I began, 

Ful euel rehersen hit I can ; 

And eek, as helpe me God withal, 

I trow it was in the dismal. 

That was the woundes of Egiptc.” 

Now, some copies have, as Prof. Skeat 
remarks, “ That was the ten woundes of 
Egipte ” ; and this ten it was that suddenly 
inspired me with the notion that “dismal” 
might well — dis (ten), and mal (evil[s], ill[s], 
WCX'M), so that the meaning would be “ ten 
woes ’’—a meaning which is much more exact 
when applied to Egypt than “ evil days,” and 
is besides, so it seems to me, much more 
picturesque. And, grammatically speaking, 
there is no more to be said against it than 
against Prof. Skeat’s interpretation. For dis is 
an old form of dix (see Burguy and Littrc), 
and mal, in the nom. plur. at any rate, would, 
I presume, at that time, have had no s ; and, 
even if it had, this would not make much differ¬ 
ence, as the s would quickly have dropped off 
as soon as the derivation began to be obscure. 
Indeed, in one respect “ dismal ”=“ evil 
days” is less satisfactory from a grammatical 
point of view; for mal as an adjective seems 
always, or nearly always, to precede its sub¬ 
stantive, just as mauvais now does. If Prof. 
8keat will refer to Godefroy, he will find this 
precession of mal in a great number of 
examples, and he will find also a great number 
of compound substantives of which the first 
half is mal used adjectively — among them 
mau jour— “ mauvais jour, malheur.” “Evil 
days ” would therefore probably have been 
rather mal-dis than dis-mal. And again, in 
Chaucer’s lines, “ dismal,” as rhyming with 
“ withal,” would seem to have the accent upon 
the last syllable; and this would suit my 
interpretation better than Prof. Skeat’s, for 
the substantive commonly has the accent 
rather than the numeral or adjective joined 
with it. 

But whether my suggestion has any claim to 
serious consideration or not, it seems to me 
pretty evident that whoever, in the passage 
quoted, really wrote “ ten woundes,” under¬ 
stood “ dismal ” in the way that I have takenit. 

C. Chance. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Dec. 6. 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture Society: “Fogs 
and their Prevention,” Illustrated, by Mr. Eric S. 
Bruce. 

4 p.m. South Place Institute : “ The Arabs,” by 
Prof. H. A. Salmon* 5 . 

7.80 p.m. Ethical: “James Russell Lowell,” by 
Mr. W. Clarke. 


Monday, Dec. 7, 5 p.m. Royal Institution: General Monthly 
Meeting. 

6 p.m. London Institution: “ Ibeen and his Critics,” 
by Mr. Edmund Gosse. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy : “ Select and Restricted 
Palettes,” by Prof. A. H. Church. 

8 p.m. 8ociety of Artu: Cantor Lecture, “The 
Pigment# and Vehicles of the Old Masters,” II., by Mr. 
A. P. Laurie. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute : “ I*lAm : its Origin, 
Strength, and Weakness,” by the Rev. W. St. Clair 
Tisdall. 

8.30 p m. Geographical: “ Passes of the Taurus and 
Anti-Taurus,” by Mr. D. G. Hogarth. 

Tuesday, Dec. 8, 8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “The Sale of 
Water by Meter in Berlin.” by Mr. HeDry Gill. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute : “ Australasia : A Vindi¬ 
cation,” by Sir Edward Braddon. 

8 30 p.m. Anthropological: “ The Toltec Relics of 
Teotihuacan, Mexico,” by Mr. Osbert H. Howarth ; 
“Burial Customs of New Britain,” by the Rev. H. 
Danks. 

Wednesday, Dec. 9, 8 p.ra. Society of Arta : “The World’s 
Columbian Exhibition at Chicago in 1893,” by Mr. James 
Dredge. 

8 p.m. Geological: 4 ‘ The Rocks mapped as Cam¬ 
brian m Caernarvonwhire,” by Prof. J. F. Blake; “The 
Subterranean Denudation of the Glacial Drift, a Pro¬ 
bable Cause of Submerged Peat and Forest Beds,” by 
Mr. W. Shone; “High-Level Glacial Gravels, Gloppa, 
Cvm-y-brocb, near Oswestry,” by Mr. A. C. Nicholson. 

Thuksday, Dec. 10. 7 p.m. London Institution : “ An Hour 
with my MozartM8S.,” Illustrated, by Prof. Bridge. 

8 p.m. K >yal Academy : “ Conservation of Pictures 
and Drawings,” by Prof. A. H. Church. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “The Equations of Propaga¬ 
tion of Disturbances in Gyrostatically Loaded Media,” 
by Dr. J. Larmor; “ Theory of Elastic Wires,” by Mr. 
A. B. Basset. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers : Annual General 
Meeting; “The Specification of Insulated Conductors 
for Electric Lighting and other Purposes,” by Mr. W. H. 
Preece. 

8 30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, Dec. 11, 7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ Meet¬ 
ing, “ Meters for recording the Consumption of Electrical 
Energy,” by Mr. C. H. Wordingbam. 

8 p.m. New Shakspere : “ The Latest Objections to 
the Herhert-Fitton Theory of the Sonnets,” by Mr. 
Thomas Tyler. 


SCIENCE. 

The Insanity of Genius, and the General 
Inequality of Human Faculty, physio¬ 
logically considered. By J. F. Nisbet. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

“ Genius, insanity, idiocy, scrofula, rickets, 
gout, consumption, and the other members of 
the neuropathic family of disorders, are so 
many different expressions of a common evil— 
instability or wont of equilibrium in the nervous 
system.” 

The author’s standpoint and main con¬ 
tention are fairly, if insufficiently, indicated 
in the foregoing statement. To Mr. Nisbet 
genius is a morbid form of mind, differing 
from insanity not in kind, nor even in 
degree, but rather in respect of the cerebral 
areas unduly excited. To render evident 
the true affinities of this royal disease, the 
records of the lives of remarkable men are 
accordingly searched for ‘ ‘ neuropathic ” inci¬ 
dents, and deviations from the norm in the 
bodily or mental history of their ancestors 
and kindred are generally exhaustively noted. 
This inductive survey occupies about two- 
thirds of the volume, the remaining third 
containing a description of the physical 
basis of mind, a short criticism of phren¬ 
ology, an examination of heredity in rela¬ 
tion to genius, and a general estimate of the 
facts elicited in the aforesaid review. 

The book is decidedly interesting, and in 
many respects suggestive. There is enough 
of the anecdotal element to render it 
palatablo to the reader in search of enter¬ 
tainment rather than instruction, with 
sufficient employment of scientific method 
and phraseology to arrest the attention 
of the student proper; but, as not un- 
frequently happens in such cases, probably 
each will grumble at the concern shown 
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for the taste of the other. The subject, 
however, naturally lends itself to this 
mixed treatment. It is putting no slight 
upon the book before us to characterise 
it as tentative, to describe it as an 
attempt to prepare the way for genuine 
scientific interpretation, rather than an 
orderly presentation of the relevant data 
with a philosophic appreciation of the same 
in all their bearings. If the author’s claim 
were not so modest, his work must be pro¬ 
nounced a failure, unsatisfactory at once in 
the endeavour after comprehensiveness in 
respect of empirical detail, and in the 
narrowness of its theoretical sweep. The 
impressiveness of the historical review 
would have been considerably enhanced, 
and would have carried more conviction 
to the doubting, if the writer had not been 
so anxious to carry his point at all hazards. 
He seems to have thought the strength of 
his case would be impaired if a single sane 
man (or at least a man with sane relatives) 
could be cited in the roll of departed 
greatness. 

Of the ancients we do not hear much. 
“ Homer is reputed to have been blind.” 
“ Sophocles was accused by his sons of being 
unable to manage his own affairs.” Of 
Socrates it is remarked, “ Clearly the father 
of philosophy was an eccentric, though his 
insanity may have been for the most part 
of a purely sensorial character.” “ His 
insanity ... for the most part,” has 
an odd sound in reference to about the 
soberest intelligence of any age. Of the 
modern great ones the chronicle is dismal 
enough. One thinks with difficulty of a 
famous figure excluded from the gallery 
of fated neuropaths. Poets, painters, phil¬ 
osophers, statesmen, inventors, saints—all 
have a virus in the blood (and brain). There 
is an ingenious chapter on Shakspere, in 
which it is sought to be shown both that he 
cameof asickly stock, and that his own end was 
due to some form of cerebral disease. The 
evidence adduced in respect of Shakspere’s 
family is somewhat intricate. The parents 
of the poet were long-lived, and not known 
to have been unhealthy; but the mortality 
of the children is declared “ extraordinary ” 
—the items being, the first two perished in 
infancy, and the average duration of life of 
the remaining six amounted to 41-J- years. 
The strongest evidence for the poet’s own 
neurotic condition is afforded by his last 
signatures (here reproduced in facsimile), 
which are suggestive of palsy. Of our latest 
great poet the author remarks : 

“Although he attained the age of seventy- 
seven, Robert Browning had a curiously weak 
heart. . . . There is some obscurity about 
Browning’s descent, but his father, although 
engaged in commerce, possessed the significant 
gift of verse-writing,” 

“How ‘significant!’” (pathologically speak¬ 
ing), one involuntarily exclaims. As signifi¬ 
cant, perhaps, as Marlborough’s signal ill- 
luck in having been the son of “ a man of 
letters ” ! What possible value either is 
there in such observations as “ Kant in his 
declining years became imbecile,” “ Hegel’s 
sister was insane ” ? 

The instances being carefully sifted, how¬ 
ever, and a remarkable development of 
faculty in a particular direction being found 
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frequently associated with nervous morbidity 
in either the person of the individual himself 
or his family, the inference to causal connexion 
may reasonably be suspected in the absence 
of an attempt to try the resources of the 
negative method of agreement. One wants 
to know not only how frequently genius is 
associated with morbidity, but to what 
extent similar physical conditions are found 
without the manifestation of mental 
superiority in any member of the family 
group. 

But, allowing that there is a much 
closer relation between mental pre-eminence 
and a cerebral condition that may fitly be 
called morbid than is cofiimonly suspected 
or credited, the precise significance of the 
concomitance is by no means obvious. Our 
author’s language on this point is not par- 
ticularly clear. A sentence such as “ What 
runs in the blood is nerve-disorder, of which 
genius is the occasional outcome,” or the 
one quoted at the beginning of this review 
would seem to imply a direct dependence of 
extraordinary mental power on a disordered 
cerebral state—that genius is a result of cere¬ 
bral unsoundness. With all his partiality 
for materialistic modes of thinking and ex¬ 
pression, we do not believe Mr. Nisbet would 
maintain a position so extreme. What he 
apparently holds is that genius could never 
appear in a “ well-regulated family : ” that 
it implies something exceedingly abnormal 
in the parental antecedents, an abnormity 
which is more determinative of the off¬ 
spring’s fate than any possible future com¬ 
bination of external circumstances. 

The boob appears to us more valuable in 
its denials than in its assertions. Mr. Nisbet 
might with advantage have expanded his 
polemic against the view that genius is (save 
quite exceptionally) transmissible or herit¬ 
able. He is effective, too, in controverting 
the opinion that the good man is mainly 
the product of his age, or of a particular 
kind of education or environment. “ Merely 
literary theories,” again, as he hints, are 
rather grandiloquent than enlightening. 

His own attempt “to solve the problem 
of what constitutes genius ” centres in the 
reference to the localisation of brain-func¬ 
tion as ascertained by recent physical 
experimentation. 

“ All special aptitudes and predispositions 
depend upon the preponderance of certain parts 
of the brain possessing more enduring records, 
more vivid recollections, a greater supply of 
nerve force, active or latent, than other areas, 
and thus providing a richer store of material, 
together with a more efficient means of utilis¬ 
ing that material for intellectual or artistic 
operations. Here we have the key to genius 
in all its forms, creative and destructive, nay, 
to all the diversities of human faculty, whether 
in the direction oiplus or minus." 

We have here the key to genius, no doubt, 
in its physical pre-conditions, but the chasm 
has still to be crossed between the physical 
and the mental. Mr. Nisbet seems hardly 
aware that there are two problems, not one; 
else he would hardly venture upon this 
curiously self-satisfied remark that “ for the 
first time the difficult subject of Inspiration 
is made to yield up some portion at least of its 
secret.” When you have got your delicately- 
constructed organ, you still want your Gent 


to inform it. Or does our author serion-ly f 
believe what he says—“All mental pro¬ 
cesses are now shown to be an unbroka 
material chain of causes and effects “: 
Such radical perversion of thought or 
language does not stand alone. "We ar- 
told also that “ in the modern theory <r 
brain-function there is no place for tint i 
bugbear of the older metaphysicians—-the | 
will.” Newer metaphysicians still find a 
difficulty in laying the same spectre. It is 
the more strange he should pour contempt 
on the subjective side of mental philosophy 
as he sees clearly the limits to the play of 
external forces as evocative of what w? ‘ 
term “original” cerebral functioning. ■ 
siding with Wallace and James against 
Darwin and Spencer. Perhaps, if he specu- f 
lates a little longer, he may come to see that | 
the assimilation of the internal factor to the 
objective external leaves the “ spontaneous 
variations ” or “ growth-forces ” as mys¬ 
terious as they were before. 

There are many minor points to which 
exception might be taken. Not a few will 
demur to the assertion, in respect of the 
second name, that “ licentiousness was the 
characteristic of Byron and Shelley,” or 
question that “ it may be doubted whether 
Goethe was a man of strong passions.’’ 
The dogmatism is delicious of the sentence 
“nothing can be more certain, scientifi¬ 
cally speaking, than that the founder of 
Islam possessed no other source of inspira¬ 
tion than the morbid workings of his 
brain.” All the same, he was “in a 
great measure sincere,” “and [we are 
glad to be assured] as much may be said 
of all great religious teachers and prophets, 
both before his time and since.” Mr. 
Nisbet is occasionally as ill a practical 
observer as he is a rash theorist. 

“ Intense convictions of all kinds, including 
the most bigoted professions of religion, will 
generally be found associated with, an ailing, 
sickly, or nervously unsound constitution. On 
the other hand, the man of robust health is of [ 
necessity tolerant and many-sided in his r 
views.” j 

Ou the contrary, the finest specimens of 
intolerance and one-sidedness are to be I 
found among the men “ of robust health.” 
Another minor matter—which is, to say the ' 
least of it, irritating—is the unsatisfactory | 
character of the reference to authorities 
throughout the work. In only one or two 
instances have we chapter and verse gives, 
usually merely the title of the book at 
large. This is unscholarly, to say no more, 
but it is only of a piece with the general . 
looseness of style and arrangement of the I 
book as a whole. The few statistics offered • 
—a very important matter in the present f 
case—inspire us with no confidence, and I 
slightly-supported conjectures are sown 
broad-cast. 

Still, after all deductions, the service 
rendered by the hook is undeniable. The 
accumulation of so large a body of neuro¬ 
pathic facts, if somewhat indiscriminate, is 
an indispensable preliminary to an inquiry 
into the laws governing the general in¬ 
equality of human faculty; and the author's 
Umpses and guesses at truth are not to he 
espised because that truth is apartial one. 

W. 0. CbtTFLAHI). 
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PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Dr. F. Steingass —compiler of Arabic-English 
and English-Arabi<- Dictionaries, and the de¬ 
voted assistant of Sir R. F. Burton in correcting 
the proofs, &c., of his Arabian Nights —has 
received a subsidy from the Secretary of State 
for India towards the publication of the Persian- 
English Dictionary, upon which he is known 
to have been long engaged. Originally in¬ 
tended only as a revised edition of Johnson’s 
enlargement of Wilkins-Richardson’s Persian, 
Arabic, and English Dictionary, by a reduction 
of the Persian element and an increase of the 
Arabic, the work has gradually grown to be of 
a much more comprehensive character. A 
special feature of it will be a liberal inclusion of 
the many Arabic words in Persian literature, 
and also in colloquial Persian; while the Per¬ 
sian vocabulary will similarly comprise the 
technical and other modem words to be found 
in the most recent works, such as the Shah’s 
Diaries. The Dictionary will form an imperial 
octavo volume of about 1600 pages, and will be 
issued early in the coming year by Messrs. 
W. H. Allen & Co., publishers to the India 
Office. 

Pkof. Maurice Bloomfield, of Johns 
Hopkins, has reprinted from the Journal of the 
Aonerican Oriental Society a third series of 
“ Contributions to the Interpretation of the 
Veda,” continuing his former method of inter¬ 
preting the early mantras by help of the later 
literature—-Brfihmanas, Sutras, commentaries, 
and classical legends. He first deals at con¬ 
siderable length with the story of Indra and 
Namuci, which he makes intelligible by piecing 
together many scattered allusions. Perhaps 
the most novel feature in this re-constructed 
story is the scene where Namuci (the iisura) 
makes Indra (the (leva) drunk with sura 
(brandy), instead of his own favourite soma. 
Secondly, he takes up the two dogs of Yamn, 
and shows how their identification with the sun 
and the moon in the Brnhmanas explains many 
of the conflicting attributes assigned to them 
in the Vedic mantras. Lastly, he discusses the 
much-disputed passage (Rig Veda, x, 17, 1, 2), 
which describes the conjugal exploits of 
Saranyu, his explanation being that it is a 
brahmodtja (riddle or charade), not, as has 
hitherto been held, either a fragment, or a story 
in a form so condensed as to be foreign to 
Indian habits of narration. As the basis of the 
riddle he finds a cosmogonic conception, with 
which a number of mythological inventions 
have been combined to make up a story of a 
composite character. 

Dr. db Cara has published a paper which 
he read before the recent Oriental Congress 
under the title Della Identitd degli Hetliei e de’ 
Pelasgi dimostrata per la Ceramica pre-fenicia e 
pre-etlenica (Rome : Befani). Like all the 
author’s other works, it is distinguished by an 
acquaintance with the most recent results of 
oriental and archaeological research, and the 
views expressed in it are novel and suggestive. 
He seeks to show that the Pelasgians of Greek 
tradition represent the Hittites of Asia Minor 
and Syria, and that the culture of Mykenae had 
its ultimate origin in the Hittite empire whose 
significance is but just beginning to be under¬ 
stood. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Society of Literature.— ( Wednesday , Nov. 3d.) 

The Rev. Dr. C. Taylor, vice-president, in the 
chair. Mr. E. W. Brabrook read a paper on 
“The Origin and Progress of the Society.” It 
originated m a suggestion made by Bishop Burgess, 
of St. David's, in October, 1820, for the establish¬ 
ment of a society somewhat resembling the French 
Academy of Belles Lettres, which was communi¬ 
cated by Sir B. Bloomfield to King George IV. 


He entertained the proposal with great cordiality, 
became the patron of the proposed society, and 
assigned out of his Privy Purse an annual sum of 
1100 guineas to be applied by the society in re¬ 
wards for literary merit. These rewards were 
distributed in ten pensions of 100 guineas per 
annum to distinguished literary men, including 
Coleridge, Malthus, Roscoe, and Sharon Turner, 
and in an annual gift of two gold medals, among 
the recipients of which were Washington Irving, 
Henry Hallam, Walter Scott, nnd Robert Southey. 
On the death of George IV., his liberal benefac¬ 
tions were discontinued, but the author was of 
opinion that their discontinuance was a blessing in 
disguise. Since then, King William IV., and, 
until recently, her present Majesty, had been 
donors of 100 guineas a year to the funds of the 
society; and it had also derived, from a bequest of 
the late Dr. Richards, certain funds to be used in 
the publication of ancient inedited manuscripts. 
The author gave a brief statement of the publica¬ 
tions of the society under this bequest and out of 
its general funds, and of the other ways in which 
it had sought to fulfil the object of its royal 
founder.— A discussion followed the paper, main¬ 
tained by the Chairman, Dr. Douglas litbgow, 
Mr. R. B. Holt, Mr. Herbert J. Reid (librarian), 
and Mr. Percy W. Ames (secretary). 


Manchester Goethe Society— (Wednesday, 
Nov. 3d.) 

The Rev. F. F. Cornish in the chair.—Mr. Cornish 
read a paper entitled “ Torgaalo Tasso in its rela¬ 
tion to Goethe’s Early Life at Weimar and his 
Italian Journey.” Startingwith Goethe’s remark to 
Eckermann (1827), that Ton/uato Tasso had had its 
origin in a blending, in Goethe's mind, of his own 
life and person with those of the real Tasso, the 
lecturer proceeded to illustrate this text by 
extracts Horn Goethe’s Letters and by a sketch 
of his inner life during his first ten years 
at Weimar. Goethe’s Tasso has its being in a 
somewhat artificial world, and the crises of the 
drama are only fraught with consequence because 
of the charmed atmosphere in which they happen. 
Of the characters Alphonso seems meant for the 
Duke Carl August, but the resemblance does not 
go very deep. Antonio had various prototypes, 
but cannot be fixed upon any one in particular. 
He is the practical man who, by his nature, is in 
opposition to the poet. Leonora Sanvitale has no 
strongly marked individuality, and her mild 
revelry with the Princess in Platonic affection for 
Tasso scarcely rises to the level of a motive. 
Leonora, the Princess, stands for the Frau von 
Stein, and this could be abundantly proved by a 
comparison of Goethe’s Letters with the earlier 
scenes. Their very conversations are worked into 
the play. In studying the question how far Tasso re¬ 
presents Goethe himself, attention should be given to 
the ‘ ‘ Lena Episode ’ ’ of Goethe’searly liteat Weimar. 
Lena (1750—1792), one of Goethe’s friends in his 
life at Strasburg, showed many of the qualities 
which distinguish the Tasso of the play from 
Goethe; he visited Weimar in 1776, enlisted the 
sympathies of the Frau von Stein, and had to 
leave in consequence of an offence which, although 
unknown, seems to have presented an analogy to 
the chief incident in Tasso. In giving a sketch of 
Lenz’s life, the lecturer discussed the hypothesis 
first advanced by Fritz von Stein, that Goethe’s 
mysterious correspondent Krafft, whom he sup- 

E orted for years in Ilmenau, was no other than 
enz, a hypothesis which is rendered improbable, 
though it is not actually disproved, by our present 
knowledge. In spite of the strong infusion of 
Lenz in Tasso (which Goethe himself admits), there 
is also in it much of the Goethe of the Werther 
period. In Weimar Goethe had found a place of 
refuge from the, to him, unbearable conditions of 
his Frankfort life; and there he lived mainly in 
the friendship of the Frau von Stein, in his studies 
and in his official work, in comparative indifference 
to the outside wi rid. This period of contentment 
and rest is reflected in the earlier part of Tasso ; 
but in the later we can already see the working of 
a new spirit, the first clear symptoms of which are 
perhaps shown in Goethe’s letters to the Frau von 
Stein from Leipzig, at Christmas, 1782. leading on 
to the period of discontent and unrest, of new ideas 
and new ideals, which was to issue in his journey 


to Italy. During these first ten years of Goethe’s 
life at Weimar a great change had come over the 
educational life of Germany. The school of useful 
knowledge and natural methods represented by 
Basedow and the Philanthropinists, the successor 
of the old classical school which Goethe connected 
with the name of Heyne, had in its turn been 
superseded by the new classical learning, whose 
main advocate, F. A. Wolf, defined it as the know¬ 
ledge of human nature as exhibited in antiquity. 
With the ideas of this new school, Goethe, through 
his study of Winckelmann (with whose views he 
had first become acquainted through the Leipzig 
professor, Oeser) was in profound sympathy; 
and this made his Italian journey so important 
and fruitful for him. It is clear how small a 
portion of Goethe’s activities at the time finds a 
place in Tasso. There are certainly many touches 
reflecting his Weimar experiences, such as his love 
of seclusion and the morbid symptoms produced by 
it, his need of contact with the world, his fond¬ 
ness for Weimar, and his occasional finding fault 
with the Duke; but of the new ideas working in 
him there are only faint glimpses in the play. 
Goethe, then, began 7i«so when happy and con¬ 
tented at Weimar ; he carried it on during that 
period of divine unrest which issued into his flight 
to Italy; he completed it in the latter part of his 
Italian journey, before he had had time to sum up 
its total effect upon his life. It is mainly a monu¬ 
ment of the phase of his life, the other records of 
which are his Diary and his Letters to the Frau von 
Stein. This explains its limitations and its lack of 
interest as a drama, and this likewise makes it so 
worthy of the Goethe student’s attention.—In 
the short discussion that followed, Dr. Hager 
mentioned an earlier sketch of Tasso, in which the 
place of Antonio was taken by a secretary of the 
duke, who is Tasso’s rival as a poet. 


FINE ART. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 


It is considered more than doubtful whether 
the exhibition of the “Old” Society is an 
average one for the winter. There is quite as 
much finished work as usual, but that is no 
particular recommendation. We would rather 
that the gathering of works went nearer to 
justifying the title under which the exhibition 
is held. “ Winter Exhibition of Sketches and 
Studies,” says the title-page of the catalogue; 
but as a matter of fact the true sketches are 
chiefly the work of artists like Miss Clara 
Montalba and Mr. Arthur Melville, whose 
efforts at all times are sketches—or are so held 
to be by certain canons of criticism—instead of 
being finished pictures. Mr. Carl Haag sends 
nothing. Nor does Mr. North, who has done 
so much in the way of popular prettiness. Mr. 
Alfred Hunt gives no sign of his existence, yet 
surely his cabinet of sketches has not been 
emptied. The absence of Mr. Henry Moore, 
though as much to be regretted, is more 
comprehensible. 

Ot the artists who do exhibit, few, I think, 
are fully up to their best level, so that there 
are not so many drawings as usual which the 
connoisseur of refinement and of real attainment 
would desire to remove to his own portfolios. 
Sir John Gilbert’s large loose drawing of “ The 
Squire’s Daughters” fails somewhat in the 
realisation of these young ladies. One can 
hardly fancy Sir John Gilbert addressing him¬ 
self with much earnestness to the representa¬ 
tion of the contemporary maiden, whether the 
athletic and healthy damsel of the smarter world, 
or the spectacled and over-read daughter of the 
professional classes. But his gipsies, over their 
gipsy fire, and his wild bit of woodland landscape, 
leave nothing to be desired that a sketch should 
supply; and it is agreeable to recognise that 
the sense of style is ever presont with this 
veteran master. Mr. Albert Goodwin—like 
Sir John Gilbert himself, though in another 
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field—has many of the older traditions. Barely 
does he transgress the laws of composition; 
never is he content with offering ns a cleverly 
realised fragment. He gives some of his best 
thought to the securing a balance of parts, and 
so he does nearly always that which the more 
prejudiced and the less educated of the younger 
school do never at all. He is a master of 
design. But though this winter we behold 
Mr. Goodwin in all his variety, there is per¬ 
haps scarcely one drawing—at all events scarcely 
one drawing of importance—in which he is 
absolutely at his best. His “Whitby,” which 
possibly aims at the least, or which uses the 
fewest means—which is not quite the same 
thing—is, in its own way, entirely success¬ 
ful. More than once before has this very 
fascinating artist made Whitby the scene of 
some audacious exercise in colour. Its red 
roofs I remember in other work of his 
smitten to absolute scarlet by the westering 
sun. This year no such effect is attempted; 
the “ Whitby ” of the present exhibition is 
something of a clear grey—the drawing’s charm 
depending much less upon colour than upon 
line. The arrangement of line—always among 
the higher sources of delight to the cultivated— 
is an arrangement that one follows with un¬ 
broken interest, from end to end. 

Of Mr. Mathew Hale’s drawings, one strikes 
me as particularly happy under the necessary 
limitations of its scheme of colour. This is a 
view in the “ British ”—or is it a misprint and 
does he really mean in the “ Bristol ” Channel ? 
Mr. Eyre Walker, who knows the northern 
landscape—not so much its obvious grandeur 
as its little considered beauty of detail—realises 
very charmingly the clear autumnal aspect of 
Helton Dale Beck ; and elsewhere he is more 
statedly and visibly, but not more truly, poetic. 
In at least one of his drawings, Mr. David 
Murray has attacked a very difficult subject. 
Mr. Herbert Marshall is content generally with 
a picturesque treatment of more familiar effects. 
His agreeable reminiscences of fortunate colour 
in the work of man and in the work of nature 
make him rightly enough acceptable to an 
extensive public. He is the incarnation of that 
respectability in painting which is just above 
the pure bourgeois; but his art may not be 
impressive to the initiated. For, like the 
measured, craftsmanship of Octave Feuillet, in 
literature—like that of Mr. William Black or 
Mr. Besant, it may be, in the production of the 
lengthy English novel—the thing most certain 
about it is that it will shock or surprise no one. 
Mr. Herbert Marshall—like these admirable 
purveyors of blameless entertainment—will, I 
know, never blcsser lea convenances. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

Messrs. Gilbert & Kivington have pub¬ 
lished, on behalf of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, a handsomely illustrated quarto 
pamphlet, containing a report of the work 
done during last winter, together with an 
historical introduction by Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards. 

The work done was twofold. M. Edouard 
Naville excavated the mounds of Ahnas or 
Henassieh, which cover the site of the Herac- 
leopolis of Greek historians, the Hanes of the 
Bible. His report has already been printed in 
the Academy of July 2o. He failed, unfortu¬ 
nately, to discover any relics of the IXth and 
Xth Dynasties, of which Heracleopolis is 
known to have been the capital; for the 
mounds had evidently been dug over by Greek 
and Arab plunderers. Nevertheless, his ex¬ 
cavations yielded an abundant harvest of 
Egyptian and Coptic sculptures. The former 


have been ceded to the Fund; the latter were 
reserved for the Ghizeh Museum. 

The other portion represents the first- 
fruits of the archaeological survey of Egypt, 
which the Fund has now undertaken, in addi¬ 
tion to its original work of excavation. Mr. 
Percy E. Newberry as a trained Egyptologist, 
accompanied by Mr. G. Willoughby Fraser as 
an engineer, and joined later by Mr. Blackden 
as an artist, commenced the new enterprise at 
the well-known tombs of Beni-Hasan. Here 
they spent nearly six months, making an 
accurate survey of the rock-hewn tombs, and 
copying, tracing, and photographing the hiero¬ 
glyphic texts and wall-paintings for which 
these tombs are celebrated. Their final report 
will appear later on in an elaborate memoir, to 
be illustrated with numerous photolithographic 
and coloured plates. But this preliminary 
report contains many interesting and novel 
facts. Mr. Newberry has succeeded in dating 
most of the tombs, showing that they were the 
mausoleums of five generations of a powerful 
family, who ruled as vassal princes during the 
Xlth Dynasty. He estimates that the wall- 
paintings cover a surface of about 12,000 
square feet, though in former times there must 
have been considerably more. 

“ Much of this is in a fearful state of dilapidation, 
and year by year it is getting worse. Large 
flakes of painted plaster are falling from the walls ; 
many of the scenes have faded away so completely 
as to be hardly distinguishable; and in a few 
years’ time, if active measures are not taken to 
preserve the tombs, little will remain on their 
walla to tell of their former beauty.” 

No words could speak more forcibly on behalf 
of the objects of the archaeological survey of 
Egypt. Such as they now are, the tombs of 
Beni Hasan are preserved for future study; for 
Mr. Newberry brought back with him to 
England outline tracings of all the wall-paint¬ 
ings in six out of the eight painted tombs, as 
well as copies of all the hieroglyphic inscrip¬ 
tions, a fine series of coloured drawings by Mr. 
Blackden, and nearly 100 photographs, 

The exceptional interest of these vanishing 
records of the past may be judged from the 
following passage in Mr. Newberry’s report: 

“The wall-paintings of these tombs furnish us 
with the fullest, and by far the most curious, 
representations we possess of the daily life of the 
ancient Egyptians of the Middle Kingdom. There 
is hardly an incident in [ordinary life that is not 
here delineated. We see represented the 'princes 
in their robes, with their wives and children; 
their househould officers, from the herald to the 
sandal - bearer; their agriculturists and their 
artisans. Even their barbers and their chiropodists, 
their pet dogs and their monkeys are figured. In 
the tomb of Ameni are represented the personal 
attendants on the Lady Hotept. These are her 
fan-bearer and mirror-bearer, a woman carrying 
ointments, another with linen, and another with 
jewelry. Goldsmiths, pottera, weavers, glass- 
blowers, bakers, ropemakers, laundresses, carpen¬ 
ters, artists, and sculptors are represented at work. 
There are several battle-scenes, in one of which we 
6ee a party of Egyptians attacking a fortress with a 
testudo. There are also hunting and fowling 
scenes; and in the tomb of Baqta III. are figured 
a large number of wild animals and birds, each 
with its ancient name written above it in hiero- 
glyhic characters. In the same tomb are also 
represented many of the games, from draughts to 
playing with the ball, that were indulged in on the 
banks of the Nile more than 4500 years ago. And 
what makes all these pictures doubly interesting 
is the fact that they nearly all have explanatory 
notes in hieroglyphs written just above them. 
Over the head of the chiropodist, for instance, is 
the inscription, art ant, ‘ doing the toe-nails.’ ” 

Messrs. Newberry and Fraser have already left 
England for their second season in Egypt, and 
will be followed somewhat later by Mr. Black¬ 
den. Their work for this winter will be to 


survey, copy, and photograph the remaining 
historic antiquities from Bem-Hasan southward 
towards Tel el-Amama, including the rest of 
the Beni-Hasan tombs, the tombs of el-Bersheh 
(XHth Dynasty), the Speos Artemidos, and the 
tombs at Isbedeh. It should be added that 
this archaeological survey is supported by 
special subscriptions. 


LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

HOW ARE THE MONUMENTS OF EGYPT TO BE 
PRESERVED ? 

Cairo, Nov. 17,18*1- 

I have hitherto refrained from expressing 
any views in regard to the preservation and 
disposal of the monuments of ancient Egypt— 
partly because the subject has been unhappily 
involved in a maze of political controversy, 
partly because I hoped that the Egyptian Gov¬ 
ernment would seriously consider the question 
in accordance with the opinions and wishes of 
scientific experts. As this hope seems to be 
indefinitely postponed, I venture to put on 
paper the results of many years’ experience of 
Egypt, of many discussions with archaeologists 
of different nationalities who are interested in 
Egyptian antiquities, and of much thought upon 
my own part. I may say, without boasting, 
that there are few, if any, who havo so large a 
knowledge as myself of the monuments which 
still exist between Cairo and Assuan, or who 
have been brought into closer unofficial relations 
with those self-constituted guardians and de¬ 
stroyers of them, the native fellahin. 

While progress has been made in other depart¬ 
ments of state in Egypt, the department of 
antiquities has remained pretty much where it 
was when it was first founded by the energy 
and scientific enthusiasm of Mariette. Though 
the Museum of Cairo has been moved from 
its tiny quarters at Bulaq to its present 
palatial home at Gizeh, no changes have 
been made in its administrative organisation 
and mode of work. Principles and functions, 
which were necessary in the case of a 
semi-private institution planted by foreigners 
upon uncongenial ground, have become inap¬ 
plicable, and therefore harmful, to its modem 
successor. The Egyptian Museum has now 
developed into an institution worthy of being 
placed on a footing of equality with those of 
London, of Paris, or of Berlin; and it ought 
consequently to be managed on the same prin¬ 
ciples, and to direct its energies and attention to 
the fulfilment of the same objects. That con¬ 
fusion of various functions, which is character¬ 
istic of an inchoate institution in a partially 
civilised community, ought to be a thing of the 
past: the time has come for the administration 
of the Gizeh Museum to be freed from the 
burden of multifold duties, none of which can 
be performed thoroughly, and which only oblige 
the true and proper work of a museum to be 
neglected. 

When the Museum of Bulaq was established, 
the first thing Mariette had to do was to save 
from destruction such ancient monuments as 
still remained, and to fill the rooms of the 
building by means of excavations conducted 
under his own supervision. There was no one 
else besides the director of the museum who 
cared to look after the older monuments of the 
country, or who could be trusted to supervise 
the work of excavation. The arrangement and 
cataloguing of the objects preserved in the 
museum went hand in hand with the excava¬ 
tions by means of which they were obtained; 
and the collection itself was still so small that 
its founder and director had plenty of leisure 
to make expeditions into Upper Egypt, and 
personally inspect the monuments in whose 
preservation he had shown a unique interest. 
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But the conditions under which the Museum 
of Bulaq was started have ceased to exist. In 
place of the unpretending collection of anti¬ 
quities which Marietta brought together by 
his own indefatigable exertions, Egypt now 
possesses a large and important museum, the 
management and development of which for the 
use of science is sufficient to tax the strength 
of a large staff of officials. At the same time, 
the government has awakened—to some extent, 
at least—to the necessity of preserving those 
monuments of the past which are at once the 
property of the state and the means of attract¬ 
ing an ever-increasing number of rich visitors 
to Egypt. The country, moreover, is patrolled 
by an efficient force of police under foreign 
officers, and the Board of Public Works is tilled 
with men who are educated and incorruptible. 

If, then, the Museum of Gizeh is to take the 
place which properly belongs to it by the side 
of the other great museums of the civilised 
world, if it is to perform efficiently the duties 
which archaeological science demands from it, 
it must be reconstituted on the same basis as 
the museums of Europe and America. Functions 
which do not belongto a museum must be handed 
over to others to whom they more properly 
appertain, and the director and his staff must thus 
be left free to do the work which alone can make 
the Museum of Gizeh of use to the scientific 
world. At present, not only does it not possess 
a catalogue ; there are no labels even attached 
to the objects exposed to view which are 
intelligible to the majority of visitors. Many 
objects are still lying in unopened cases, or 
unarranged. But the staff are not to blame. 
When the director and one of his assistants are 
away during part of the year, superintending 
excavations in Upper Egypt or the engineer’s 
duty of erecting iron gates, how is it possible 
for the proper work of a museum to be carried 
on f The mutilation of some of the most 
precious monuments of Upper Egypt some years 
ago showed how disastrous is the combination 
of incompatible functions to the safe keeping of 
the monuments themselves. The backward 
state of the Gizeh Museum is only a temporary 
loss to science; but the destruction of the tombs 
of el-Borsheh is irreparable. 

What, therefore, I would urge in the in¬ 
terests of science, is that the preservation 
of the Egyptian monuments be transferred 
from the administration of the Museum, 
who are powerless to punish offenders, to 
the police, the natural guardians of the 
property of the state. Let the police be 
made responsible for the safety of the 
great monuments of ancient Egypt, and 
there will no longer be any fear of their 
further destruction. Secondly, let it be under¬ 
stood that the proper work of the Museum is to 
look after its own treasures, and make them 
available for scientific study, not to excavate. 
What would become of the British Museum, in 
spite of its large staff of officers, if it were to 
occupy its attention with controlling, much 
more directing, all the excavations which arc 
made in Britain ? And yet this is the impos¬ 
sible task which the Gizeh Museum, with its 
insufficient staff, is now called upon to perform. 
Like its responsibility for the preservation of 
the ancient monuments, it is a survival from a 
past and utterly different order of things. One 
of the most unfortunate results of this survival 
has been the importation of politics and political 
chauvinism into questions which are, and ought 
to be, purely scientific. The antiquities of 
Egypt belong to the archaeologist, not to the 
pol itician; and scholars of the most various 
nationalities have an interest in their discovery 
and preservation. France leads the way with 
its Egyptian Institute, its Champollion, its 
Marietta, and its Maspero; but England follows 
close_ behind, as well as Germany, Italy, and 
Bussia. It is for the scholars, and not for the 


politicians, to determine how the memorials 
of the past, which the soil of Egypt has 
preserved for us, can best be made serviceable 
to the progress of science. 

A. H. Sayce. 

[We append the following telegram which 
appeared in the Times of Tuesday last: 

"Cairo: Dec. 1, 1891. 

“The Government has asked the Caisse de la 
Dette for £50,000 from the general reserve fund on 
behalf of the Antiquities Department; but, before 
granting so large a sum, the Caisse will probably 
require the appointment of a commission to study 
the purposes of its employment. It is hoped that 
this opportunity will be availed of to make a 
searching investigation into the management of 
the department generally, which has for a long 
time excited dissatisfaction amongst all nationali¬ 
ties, and is discreditable to the country. The 
Ghizeh Museum especially is without a catalogue, 
its exhibits are unlabelled, and its immense quan¬ 
tities of valuable objects are stored away from 
public view, to the utter disappointment of visitors, 
who desire to do more than merely pass an idle 
hour in the building. The monuments scattered 
throughout the country are inefficiently protected, 
and much irreparable mischief has been, and still is, 
caused by theft and wantonness.”—En. Academy.] 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. George Reid —who was elected last 
August to be president of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, in succession to tho late Sir W. F. 
Douglas—has received the customary honour of 
knighthood from the Queen. 

Two exhibitions will be opened next week at 
the Fine Art Society’s in New Bond-street: a 
series of water-colour drawings of Kentish 
scenery, by Mr. A. W. Weedon; and a collec¬ 
tion of drawings illustrating Shelley’s Poems, 
by Mrs. Evelyn Heathcote. Messrs. Boussod, 
Valadon & Co. will likewise have on view, in 
New Bond-street, a collection of French and 
Russian bronzes, from the ateliers of MM. 
Susse Freres, of Paris. 

We cannot say that wo are at all at one with 
a writer in an evening contemporary, who— 
forgetful apparently of all that has been done 
in the way of exhibiting Sir Joshua Reynolds 
during all these later years—suggests that the 
Academy would do well to gather together 
his paintings, by way of celebrating a certain 
anniversary. As a matter of fact, not only was 
a Sir Joshua exhibition of extraordinary im¬ 
portance held at the Grosvenor Gallery—in its 
palmy days, but a few years ago—but that 
very winter the show of his work at Burling¬ 
ton House was considerable. And there has 
scarcely been a single winter when this 
essentially popular master of English por¬ 
traiture has not been largely represented. 
About Sir Joshua’s paintings public curiosity 
has been satiated, and criticism has not another 
word to say. Moreover, as every student 
knows, a vast proportion of his painted work 
has suffered greatly and irretrievably by his 
tendency to technical experiment. His high 
and admirable reputation will live, of course, 
in some degree, until the pictures have quite 
perished. But it will live longest of all in 
the noble mezzotints wrought after the most 
charming of his canvases; and, though the 
money value of these docs seem to be excessive 
—seeing that the savour of original work is of 
necessity denied them—they may claim at all 
events that measure of value which has already 
been accorded, and which will be accorded 
again, to the plates upon which Marc Antonio 
Raimondy translated the design of Rafael. 
Yet one may admire Sir Joshua and the repro¬ 
ductions of him very much, without for a 
moment desiring that there should be yet 
another Reynolds exhibition. 


The Duke of St. Albans, lord-lieutenant of 
the county, will open on December 17 a collec¬ 
tion of original drawings for book-illustrations, 
including a great number of sketches and 
designs by Thomas Stothard, which Mr. Felix 
Joseph has given to the Nottingham Art 
Museum. 

A certain interest is, it seems, being mani¬ 
fested in the question of the action of corpora¬ 
tions with regard to artistio affairs, the 
Corporation of Brighton having lately “ put 
its foot into it ”—so it would appear—by the 
acceptance of a collection of about thirty oil 
pictures which, it is roundly asserted, have 
hardly any material or artistic value. We 
regret that Brighton should be the scene of the 
error that has been committed; for in a place 
like Brighton the public picture gallery is sure 
to be much visited, and the educational effect of 
the presence of unworthy canvases is, perhaps, 
correspondingly large and injurious. A 
bad picture — a picture painted by a 
person who would have been employed 
much more worthily as a linen-draper’s 
salesman, or in honest carpenter’s or joiner’s 
work, does as much harm as the com¬ 
monest or showiest of music, or as the 
“ literature ” of the smaller sporting or society 
newspapers. In a word, it is not Art. At 
Brighton, moreover, whose public gallery has 
recently been enriched, either by gift or be¬ 
quest, by the addition of a possible Greuzo, an 
important Honthorst, an interesting Ruysdael, 
and a Sir Thomas Laurence of historic value— 
a portrait of that prince who was a model of 
Turveydropian deportment—it is especially re¬ 
grettable that there should be an inroad of 
entirely insignificant pictures. And it is no 
doubt true that such an occurrence as is now re¬ 
ported gives occasion for grave doubt as to 
whether our large—though it may be not our 
largest—provincial corporations are well ad¬ 
vised in their method of procedure in the 
acquisition or refusal of wnat profess to be 
works of art. It is certain that, if critics of 
reputation, associated for the pin-pose with one 
or two of those very few practical painters who 
have any historical knowledge of art, were con¬ 
sulted by the public bodies, with freedom and 
confidence, far fewer mistakes would be com¬ 
mitted than are now made in the gathering 
together of that which no doubt is in all cases 
intended to be as far as possible a worthy local 
collection. 

The Art Journal concludes the year with an 
excellent number, prefaced with an etching by 
M. A. P. Masse after Mr. Stanley Berkeley’s 
very vigorous picture of a battle in the civil 
war, called “ For God and the King.” Not the 
least valuable of the articles is Mr. W. M. 
Conway’s “ Lesson of a Persian Carpet,” which 
gives the latest opinion of the learned as to tho 
origin of their designs, and illustrates the new 
theory by a particular carpet. This is in the 
possession of Mr. Sidney Colvin, and recalls 
the descriptions by Arab writers of the famous 
carpet of King Chosrocs I., Sassanian King of 
Persia. The writer of the note on Veronese’s 
“ Vision of St. Helena,” in the National Gallery, 
seems to be under the impression that ho has 
made a discovery in tracing the origin of the 
design to an engraving after a drawing by 
Raphael: but of course this is a very old story. 
The writer also appears to be unaware that 
there were Italian engravers before Maro 
Antonio—notably one Andrea Mantegna. 

The programme of the Art Journal for the 
New Year is promising; and we are to have 
fiction and poetry in connexion with art, in 
addition to the more ordinary items. 

A very successful autogravure has just been 
published by the Autotype Company after 
“The Hay Wain,” by Constable, a picture 
which, thanks to the generosity of Mr. Henry 
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Vaughan, is now one of the permanent treasures 
of the National Gallery. The engraving is of 
a large size, and is specially successful in 
rendering the mingled power and delicacy of 
the luminous sky and the strong chiaroscuro of 
the whole picture, which, as all know, is one 
of the most important in the history of both 
British and French landscape art. 

Mr. Arthur Ackerman, of Regent-street, 
has sent us a selection of the Christmas publica¬ 
tions issued by Messrs. Prang & Co. of Boston. 
The best of them are the booklets illustrated by 
Mr. Louis K. Harlow, where the tints are most 
delicately reproduced. There are also cards of 
the ordinary character, and pictures of exces¬ 
sive dimensions. From Messrs. Mowbray & Co., 
of Oxford, come a number of cards, all of a 
religious character, some of which are illus¬ 
trated with photographs after well-known 
paintings. 


THE STAGE. 

“ THE TAMING OF THE SHREW ” IN 
FRENCH. 

Paris: Not. 28,1891. 

“La Meg ere Aitrivoisi'.e ” is the title 
chosen by M. Paul Delair for his adaptation, 
in four short acts, of the principal scenes of 
“ The Taming of the Shrew.” The author, in 
order to avoid offending the fastidious taste of 
the audience of the Comedie Fran(,-aise, has 
boldly suppressed the Prologue, thrown Tinker 
Sly and his companions overboard, and has toned 
down the characters and language of Petruechio 
and Katharina; in fact, little remains of the 
original play butan abridgment. Yetthe result is 
an interesting, well-written, “genteel” comedy, 
full of phantasy and pretty conceits, acted to 
perfection, set off to advantage with pictur¬ 
esque scenery, dresses of exquisite taste, 
ingenious stage arrangements, and an ensemble 
worthy of the high reputation of the Theatre 
Franyais. 

Coquelin senior, in the part of Petruechio, is, 
to use a French expression, rlourdissant. His 
versatile talent, his rapid and yet distinct 
utterance, his fancies and humour, are displayed 
to perfection in a part which will rank among 
his most brilliant “ creations.” His younger 
brother, as Grumio, is, in attire and by-play, 
funny beyond expression ; while Jean Coquelin 
(the elder’s son), as the cook, makes the most 
of the few lines he has to say before having a 
dish thrown at his head. The minor parts are, 
one and all, played by leading members of the 
illustrious company. But Mile. Marsy carries 
off the palm; her Katharina is above praise. In 
the first two acts she proves herself to be the 
loveliest shrill-tongued, angry “she-devil” 
that ever paced the streets of Padua; in the 
third, she is pitifully humiliated and delight¬ 
fully cast-down in attire and demeanour; 
while in the last scenes she appears as the 
most enchanting, the most submissive, “ the 
prettiest Kate in Christendom.” Tall and hand¬ 
some, and of noble bearing, clad in embroidered 
brocade, her rich auburn locks falling in heavy 
clusters over her fair shoulders, Katharina looks 
as if she were one of Titian’s Venetian beauties 
just stepped out of her frame. 

Not so long ago the Daly Company gave 
Parisians an American reading of Hhakspere, 
with Miss Ada Rehan in the part of the 
bouncing, boisterous termagant Katharina. 
The American jtune premiere quite took the 
breath away from her Parisian audience, whilo 
her fellow actors were deemed not above 
the common. Now, notwithstanding the 
objections that captious critics may urge 
against M. Delair’s free “adaptation,” it is a 
thoroughly artistic piece of work, and in every 
respect superior to the more correct, but rather 
tedious, version of the American troupe. 

C. Nicholson. 
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STAGE NOTES. 

We are informed by Mr. J. T. Grein that 
the next performance of the Independent 
Theatre Society will be given in the first week 
of January. The programme will include an 
authorised translation of Maeterlinck’s one-act 
play “ l’lntruse,” by Mr. C. W. Jarvis ; “ The 
Minister’s Call,” a play in one act by Mr. Arthur 
Symons, founded on Mr. Frank Harris’s “A 
Modern Idyll ” ; and a version of Theodore de 
Banville’s one-act play “ Le Baiser,” translated 
into English couplets by Mr. John Gray. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

% 

Mr. Henschel gave his third Symphony 
Concert last Thursday week, when Master Jean 
Gcrardy performed Volkmann’s difficult ’cello 
Concerto in A minor, a rather pompous name 
for the work, which only consists of one move¬ 
ment. The music, Hungarian in character (the 
opening theme recalls that of the Andante of 
Schubert’s Symphony in C), and evidently 
written as a show piece, was brilliantly rendered 
by the youthful and gifted virtuoso. A spirited 
performance of Beethoven’s Symphony in A 
proved another attractive feature of the pro¬ 
gramme. Mr. John Probert and Mr. Plunket 
Greene took part in the “ Charfreitags-Zauber ” 
from “ Parsifal.” 

The Saturday programme at the Crystal 
Palace included Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” Sym¬ 
phony, and to this work Mr. Manns and his 
orchestra always devote their best energies. 
Master Gcrardy again played the above-men¬ 
tioned Volkmann Concerto. Mr. Philip New¬ 
bury gang with taste and feeling “Salve! 
dimora” from “Faust.” 

M. Ysaye led Schubert’s Quartet in D. 
Minor at the Popular Concert on Monday 
evening with skill and great power. The 
tenderness of his tone in the theme and varia¬ 
tions was most impressive; he was ably sup¬ 
ported by Messrs. Ries, Straus, and De Munck. 
Mile. Szumowska, the new pianist, is deoidedly 
clever: her technique is irreproachable, and, 
moreover, her playing is full of life. In 
selecting Chopin’s Sonata in B minor she set 
herself no easy task. The lady cannot as yet 
draw from the piano those yearning, plaintive 
tones which the music demands; but she is 
young, and time and experience will probably 
soon add what as yet may be lacking. She was 
encored, and gave Chopin’s Etude in F from 
Op. 25. Mile. Szumowska afterwards took 
part, with M. Ysaye, in Beethoven’s Sonata in 
C minor for pianoforte and violin. Her style 
of playing was not sufficiently broad in the 
Allegro, nor was there enough pathos in the 
Adagio ; but the lively and humorous Scherzo 
and Finale were rendered in a crisp and 
brilliant manner. M. Ysaye performed Beet¬ 
hoven’s Romance in F with his usual success. 
Mrs. Helen Trust pleased much in two of 
Massenet’s delicate songs. 

Mile. Clothilde Kleeberg gave the second of 
two pianoforte recitals at Prince’s Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon. She gave an exceed¬ 
ingly neat and intelligent reading of Bach’s 
“Italian” Concerto and also of Beethoven’s 
C minor variations, but the tone was at times 
heavy. In Schumann’s long, difficult, and 
seldom-heard Sonata in F sharp minor there 
was some excellent playing, especially in the 
two middle movements; but there was not 
sufficient poetry, nor did she always catch the 
inner meaning of the music. Mile. Kleeberg 
wus heard to great advantage in short solos by 
Schubert, Schumann, and other modern com¬ 
posers. Two of Chopin’s Preludes were neatly 
played, but the pianist did not succeed in 
making the same composer’s “ Allegro de Con¬ 
cert ” interesting. J. S. Siiedlock. 
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MESSRS. NELSON'S NEW BOOKS. 


SPLENDID GUINEA ATLAS. 

The English 

Imperial Atlas 

of the World. 


A Series of Two Hundred and Twenty Haps, with Complete 
Descriptive Gazetteer. 

By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 

Prioe 21s., crown folio, cloth grilt; 

Or half •bound , leather , 25s. 


*„* In the eloeing years of the Century the grandest spectacle presented to the world is the 
spread of the English-Speaking race. “ The Empire of the English ” girdles the globe. It is in 
this world-wide sense that the title of this New Work, “THE ENGLISH IMPERIAL 
ATLAS/’ has been chosen. It is arranged throughout from an English point of view, and 
aims at being the Standard Atlas for English households throughout the world. While amply 
meeting all the requirements of General Geography, the Home Country, the British Colonies, 
and all English-Speaking countries have been treated in very full detail. 

For General Completeness THE ENGLISH IMPERIAL ATLAS is not equalled by any 
other English Atlas at the price. It contains 108 pages of Maps, comprising 70 full-page and 
folio Maps, and 150 smaller Maps, Plans, and Insets, or 220 Maps in all. The Gazetteer, which 
has been compiled from the latest sources, contains the results of recent Census returns, and 
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A Tale of the Times of Edward I. By E. EVERETT-GREEN, Author of “ Loyal Hearts and 
True,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s. 6d. 

IN THE WARS OF THE ROSES. 

A Tale for the Young. By E. EVERETT-OREEN, Author of “ Loyal Heart* and True,” &c. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s. 6d. 


NEW TALE BY A. L. O. E. 
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With Portraits. Post Svo, cloth extra, price 3s. ed. 


NEW EDITION WITH GIACOMELLI’S ILLUSTRATIONS 

BIRDS AND FLOWERS. 


By MARY HOWITT. 


Illustrated with upwards of 100 Drawings by H. Giacomelu. 
Small 4to, cloth extra, price 2s. fid. 
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Volumes H. and in., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 
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In 2 vols. 
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RABBI of BACHARACH, and SHAKESPEARE’S MAIDENS and WOMEN. 5s. 
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Vola. V. and VI. GERMANY. 2 vols. [In the press. 
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[In the Press. 
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THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


“ The Oxford India Paper has made it possible to read that which it is easy to carry about.” 

Guardian. 

NOW READY. 

Crown 8vo, on White Paper, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. On the Oxford 
India Paper, beat cloth, 10*. 6d. 

THE OXFORD SHAKESPEARE. 

BEING THE COMPLETE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited, with a Glossary, by W. J. CRAIG, M.A. 

TWO EDITIONS. 

The Edition, on Oxford Ivor a Paper combines in a remarkable way clearness and legibility 
of type, with great portability and lightness. The volume contains 1,272 pages of tough, 
opaque paper, yet it measures no more than seven-eighths of an inch in thickness, and weighs 
barely nineteen ounces. It is printed in leaded emerald type. 

The GIFT-BOOK for the CHRISTMAS SEASON. 

Just published, demy 18mo, 576 pages. 

Exquisitely printed at the Ox ford University Press, with It'd Initials, Borders and Ornaments , and 
a Frontispiece after llohnan Hunt’* " Light of the World 
Price in cloth, extra gilt, with red edges, on glazed white paper, 3s. 6d.; 

On Oxford India paper, in superfine cloth, with red under gilt edges, 6s. 6d ; and in various 
superior Bindings. 

THE CLOUD OF WITNESS 

A DAILY SEQUENCE OF GREAT THOUGHTS FROM MANY MINDS 
FOLLOWING THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS. 

By the Hon. Mrs. LYTTELTON GELL. 

With an Introductory Note by the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 

It is the object of this little book to emphasise some point of the moral or religious teaching 
connected with each Sunday and Holy-aay throughout the year, and to present it in its 
different aspects for Daily Meditation on each succeeding week-day, illustrated by a sequence 
of Extracts in Prose and Poetry from the Great Writers of all ages. 

It is thus a Golden Treasiiry of lofty thoughts and aspirations, systematically culled from 
ancient and modern, from religious and secular, writers of every creed. 

A copious Subject-Index has been compiled to enable its readers to use it as a storehouse of 
quotations upon every main point of moral and spiritual import. 

The great National Festivals, like Christmas, the New Year, and Easter, are similarly 
illustrated with thoughts and reflections specially connected with the season; and the chief 
turning-points in the individual and family life are also treated upon the same system. The 
associations of Infancy and Youth, of Birthdays, Betrothal and Marriage, of Sickness, 
Convalescence, and Death, all and their appropriate setting in words often as old as 
civilisation and hallowed by the affection of countless generations. 

Special pages nave been prepared on writing paper to receive the dates of events in personal 
history; such will serve as a Family Record of the great anniversaries in our lives and the 
lives of those around us. 
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Just ready, post 8vo, half linen, with Portrait, price 10s. 6d. 

SIR WALTER RALEGH: a Biography. 

By WILLIAM 8TEBBINO. M.A., formerly Fellow of Worcester College, OxforA Aid 
of “ Some Verdict* of History Reviewed.” 

MEW VOLUME OF 

“RULERS OF INDIA." 

Now ready, with Map, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

EARL CANNING: and the Transfer of M 

from the Company to the Crown. 

By Sir HENRY 8. CUNNINGHAM, K.C.I.E., M.A., Author of “ British Indi* 
and its Rulers,” Ac. 

The “ Rulers of India” Series is edited by 8ir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, and foe 
a popular History of the Iadiaa Empire in Half-Crown Political Biographies. 

Those of Dalhouaie, Akbar, Dupleix, Hastings, Cornwallis, Mayo, Hardings Clyc 
and Strathnalrn, have already been issued, and others are in preparation. 

COMPLETION OF MR. FURNEAUX'S 11 ANNALS OF TACITUS 
Just published, demy 8vo, with a Map, price 80s. 

THE ANNALS of TACITUS. Vol. II. Boot 

XI.—XVI. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by HENRY FURNBAUX, K.' 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Chriati College, Oxford. 

“ Worthy of the beat tradition, of the Oxford University Press.— Times. 

Already published, Vol. I., Books I.—VI., price ISs. 

Just published, crown 8vo, doth, price 5s. 

A HISTORY of GERMAN LITERATURE, fron 

the ACCESSION of FREDERICK the GREAT to the DEATH GOETHE By 
SCHERER. Translated from the Third German Edition by Mrs. F. C. CONYUhAK' 
and edited by F. MAX MULLER. 

V* This History of Modem German Literature is reprinted from Scherer's complete Hist.:; 
of German Literature, published by the Clarendon Press in 1886, in 2 vols., 8 vo, 2L». 

Royal 8vo, linen boards, price 28a. 

THE INSCRIPTIONS of COS. By W. R. Patou 

and E. L. HICKS. With a Map of Cos. 

It seems most desirable that the inscriptions of the more important Greek island* should 
published in separate form, as the island* were from the earli^t time*, and still remiia. v : 
distinct communities, most retentive of their peculiarities. The Editor spent somstim- 
Cos in 1888; and, as he found many unpublished inscriptions, and oonvinced himself 1 
others had been inaccurately edited, he determined to undertake the preparation of a Cor 
of all the Coan Inscriptions known to him. He lias received throughout the assistance of 
Rev. E. L. Hicks, who also contributes a full Introduction on the History of Cos. 

Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


OXFORD BIBLE FOR TEACHERS EURIPIDES—CYCLOPS. Edited, with Intro 

V11 ^ ■ V n I 6HV ■ ■ & n w d notion and Notes, bv W. K. LONG. M.A.. Fellow of Queen’s College. Oxford, n 


IN SEVENTEEN SIZES. 

SIX EDITIONS UPON THE OXFORD INDIA PAPER. 

“Its excellence cannot he suipassed.”— The I)ran of York. j 

“ Simply the most valuable edition of the English Bible ever presented to the public.” 

The Bishop nf Meath. I 

“ It is to my mind simply perfect, whether I look at it from the standpoint of a Biblical , 
scholar or of a Sunday-school teacher.”—TV Dean of Gloucester. 

*• Beyond question the Bible for the busy Clergyman. In beauty and excellence it has never 
been surpassed.”— The Bishop of Edinburgh. 

“ For beauty and first rate workmanship it is the beat in the market.”— Rev. J. A. Beet . 1 

“ It has surpassed all competitors.”— The Rev. G. Osborn t D.D. I 

“ The essence of fifty expensive volumes by men of sacred learning is condensed into its 
pages.”— The Rev. A. Thomson, D.I)., of Edvdntrgh, i 

"Admirably complete.”—7 A* Times. 

•* Every Bible student knows it to be the best collection of Biblical information ever brought ' 
together in so small a compass.”— The Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ For completeness and portability this famous edition of the Scriptures could not possibly [ 
be surpassed. It furnishes the student with all that is needful for a scholarly mastery of the | 
text.”— Daily News. 

“ The most complete Bible yet published.”— The Christian World. 

*’ The helps are admitted by all to be the most perfect ever attempted. It is the best and 
most comprehensive Bible for teachers that has yet nppeared.”— 'The Globe. 

“ It is without doubt the best collection of Biblical information contained in bo small a 
compass. Its use for Sunday-school teaefiers is simply invaluable.”— The Nonconformist. 

" Perfect.”— Guanlian. 

“ It surpasses all others.”— The Sunday School Chronicle . 

“Incomparable.”— The Morning Post. 

Just published. 

THE OXFORD MINIATURE BIBLE, 

On Oxford India paper. Diamond 48mo, thin, 1,566 pages. 32 by by l inches. | 

(The Smallest ever Printed.) I 


duetion and Notes, by W. E. LONG, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, • 
Rector of Hoi well, Dorset. 

Just published, New and Improved Edition (Third), extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, pric3 4s. 61 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. Vol. I, cor 

taining Syntax, Excercises, with Notes, Vocabulary, and Appendix. Bv G. 
RAMSAY, M.A., LL.D., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, Professor of Hamar 
in the University of Glasgow, Editor of “ Selections from Tibullus and Propertius,** 

“ The changes are all improvements, and of the numerous competing books in the HUI 
it would bo difficult to name one which, taken all in all, has a stronger claim upon ' 
suffrages of schoolmasters who have to do with the teaching of Latin.” 

Glasgow Herald , November 26,1891 

Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

WORDSWORTH.—THE WHITE DOE of RYL 

STONE; with THE SONG at the FEA8T of BROUGHAM CASTLE, and TP 
FORCE of PRAYER. Edited, with Introduction and Notes by WILLIAM KtfIGH 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews. 

*' The text is well equipped with an apparatus of various readings that give the edition 
particular value for the purposes of scholars.”— Scotsman, November 23,1891. 

Just ready, demy 8vo, half bound, price 16s. 

VILLAINAGE in ENGLAND. - ESSAYS fc 

LEGAL HI8TORY. By PAUL VINOGRADOFF, Ph.D., Professor of Legal Histor 
Imperial Moscow University. 

Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

The OXFORD UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for 18£ 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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Studies of Contemporary Japanese Manners, Morals, Administration, and Politics. 

By HENRY NORMAN. 

With nearly Sixty Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. 

HE LIFE and TIMES of NICCOLO 

MAOHIAVELLT. By Prof. FASQVALE VlLLABI. Translated by LINDA 
VILLA RI. 2 vols., containing New Preface and Two New Chapters, -I Copperplate 
and 29 other Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, clotli, gilt tops, 32s. 

“ Its value ns a historical biography is of the rarest sort.English literature owes much 

the Professor and bis translator for this valuable hook.'*— Smts.nmit 


Professor Thorold Rogers' Last Work. 

THE INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL 

HISTORY of ENGLAND: Lectures delivered to the University of Oxford. Edited 
by bis Son, ARTHUR G. L. ROGERS. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

“Professor Rogers is one of the exceedingly few writers who have succeeded in making 
economics attractive.An immense quantity of valuable material.”— Echo. 
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The Adventure Series.—New Volumes* 

SOLOE OTORNES: Klepht and Warrior. Translated from the Greek, and Prefaced with an 

Awount of the KlephK by Mre. EMIUNUS. Willi an Introduction by M. J. GENNADIUS. Greek Minister Resident, Loudon. 

“ Considered irom every point of view, the volume is an excellent addition to an excellent series.”— (Aa.<yow JR,aid. 


HARD LIFE in the COLONIES. 


Edited by Carlyon Jenkins. 

Illustrated, crown Svo, cloth, 5s. each. 

Fourth Edition. 


[Read 


iENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE in the MIDDLE AGES (Fourteenth Century). By 

Translated from the French by Lt 'CY TOULMIN SMITH. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, 7a. fid. 


J. J. Jusserand, 


4 This is sn extremely fascinating book, and it is surprisin; 
: vaiting.”— Times. 


that several years should have elapsed before it was brought out in an English divrs. However, we have lest nothing by 


THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY. 

j Post Svo, fancy cloth, marbled edges, 2s. 6d. each. 

“ A triumph in pretty books.”— Hrithh Wctkly. “ The prettiest books ever trusted to a child’s hands,”— tjmcp, 

HE BROWN OWL. By Ford H. Hueffer. Two Ulus- THE CHINA CUP, and other Stories. By Felix 

tiations by Madox Brown. j VOLKHOVSKY'. Illustrated by MalibchefF. 

TORIES from FAIRYLAND. Translated from the THE STORY of a PUPPET. Translated from the Italian 

Greek by Mrs. EDMONDS. Illustrated by Thos. Riley. J by M. A. MURRAY. Illustrated. [Note ready. 


THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY. 
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[ MADEMOISELLE TXE. By Lanoe 
Falconer. Eighth Edition. 


’**•; THE .STORY of ELEANOR LAMBERT. 
Third Edition. 

MYSTERY of the CAMPAGXA, and 
A SHADOW on a WAVE. Third 
Edition. 

\V* THE SCHOOL of ART. By Ibaiiel 
Snow. Second Edition. 


Fa per, Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. each. 

6. THE HOTEL D’ANGLETERRE and 
OTHER STORIES. By Lanoe 
Falconer, AuIIiot of “Mademoiselle 
Ixc.” Third Edition. 




MARYLL1S. Third Edition. 


7. A RUSSIAN PRIEST. By Iiotaiiehko. 

Third Edition. 

8. SOME EMOTIONS and a MORAL. 

Second Edition. 

9. EUROPEAN RELATIONS: a Tirolcsc 

Sketch. Second Edition. 

10. JOHN SHERMAN and DHOYA. 


$ 

t : u 


;) “ The volumes of this scries are just the thing lor a railway journey, and slip into the 
[. beket as easily as a cigar-case.”— Lit. rary World, 

“ Dainty little volumes.” -Athenaeum. 

“ Its narrow single column of clear type is very inviting, the paper is good, and the cover 
easing.”— Academy. 

The Cameo Scries.—New Volume. 

ONOERNING CATS l A Book of Verses by many Authors. 

* — * Illustrated by Arthur Tomson. Half-bound, 


Edited by Mrs. GRAHAM TOMSON. 
paper boards, 3s. Gd. 


’ 


[Now natty. 

By a New American Writer. 

IAIN TRAVELLED ROADS: Six Mississippi Valley 

Stories. By HAMLIN GARLAND. Cloth, 3«. Gd. 

“The < baraeters have a freshness that serves ns warranty of their truth to nature, and the 
wnes and sounds of country life are reproduced with more than common skill.”— Scotsman. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 

Each Volume 1 b furnished with Maps, Illustrations, and Index. 

Large erown Svo, fancy cloth, gold lettered, price 6s. each. 

LIST OF THE VOLUMES. 


1. ROME. 

2. THE JEWS. 

3. GERMANY. 

4. CARTHAGE. 
(..ALEXANDER’S 

EMPIRE. 
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23. RUSSIA. 

24. THE JEWS UNDER the 

ROMAN EMPIRE. 

25. SCOTLAND. 

20. SWITZERLAND. 

27. MEXICO. 

28. PORTUGAL. 

29. THE NORMANS. 


By the Author of “Mow to be Happy thvuyh Married." 

THE BUSINESS of LIFE. A Book for Every One. By 

Rev. E. J. HARDY, Author of “How to be Happy though Married,” &c. Square 
imperial lGmo, cloth, Gs. 

“ A host of social subjects arc treatcd of in a way at once wise and witty, and in a manner 
as delightful to read .is they are pleasantly improving.”— Laity TAtyrnyh. 

ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 

Bbice la. Monthly. 

(h£T THE HALF-YEARLY VOLUMES MAKE A CAPITAL GIFT-BOOK, ARK 
ELEGANTLY BOUND IN RED CLOTH GILT, Price 8«. Bach. 

“ The best of all children’, magazines.”— Spectator, 
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PERMANENTLY VALUABLE BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 




CHE BROWNING CYCLOPiBDIA. By Dr. Edward Berdoe. Very thick large crown 8vo, 10s. 6cl. 

** 8 This, the most important and most generally useful Browning work hitherto attempted, is at length ready. 


fALES and LEGENDS of NATIONAL ORIGIN, or WIDELY CURRENT in ENGLAND 

from EARLY TIMES. A Companion to “ Percy's Reliques.” With Critical Introductions, by WILLIAM CAREW HAZLITT. 8vo, 15s. 

Religious systems of the world : a Contribution to the Study of Comparative Religion, being 

a Series of Essays by Eminent Specialists. Second Edition, entirely Revised and considerably Enlarged by more than 20 Additional Articles. 8vo, 15s. 

. Y Among the 54 Contributors are: Canon Rawlinson, Sir A. C. Lyall, 8ir Geo. Cox, F. York Powell, W. R. Morflll, Prof. Leggc, S. Beal, W. St. C. Boecawen, Frof. Tiete, Tsab. Bird, Dr. 
!:t f.eitner, J. M. Robertson, F. C. Conybeare, Oscar Browning, Allanson Picton, Sir Fred. Pollock, Revs. J. Owen, J. Clifford, C. Yoysey, T. Child, Edw. White, D. Fotheringham, E. Miller, 
Cr. Frederic Harrison, Stanton Coit, Mrs. Macdonald, &c. 

SHAKESPEARE'S WORKS. Edited, with Life of the Poet, Notes, Glossary (Vol. X.), &c., by Rev. A. 

fa DYCE. Sixth Edition, Svo, 10 vols., 5,052 pp., 45s. net. " 

MARY and CORRESPONDENCE of SAMUEL PEPYS. With Life and Notes by Lord Bbaybrookb. 

Verbatim Reprint of the Third Edition, 1811-49 (copyright), Svo, 4 vols., 2,088 pp., 18s. net. 

J - “ The ablest picture of the age in which the writer lived, and a work of standard importance in English literature .”—Athcnae urn. 

: IISTORY of the BUCCANEERS of AMERICA. By Capt. James Burney, F.R.S. 8vo, 400 pp., and 

1 2 Maps, price 4s. net. 

■ a “As fascinating as a romance.”— Scotsman. 

j *,* The above Three Works have recently been added to the CHEAP LIBRARY EDITIONS of STANDARD AUTHORS, a complete List of which will be sent on application. 

"" "A M08T ABSORBING HISTORICAL NOVEL.” 

THE PRINCESS TARAKANOVA: a Dark Chapter of Russian Histoiy. Translated from the Russian 

of DANILEVSKI. With Engraved Plates. Svo, 10s. 6d. 

“ This very remarkable book. Fact stranger than fiction. The story is a fit subject for a novelist’s pen, especially such a terse and vigorous pen as Danilevaki’s. The details were 
' - .btained from official documents. Queen, 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 4to, 21s., Double Columns. 

3 DICTIONARY of CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES, MYTHOLOGY, RELIGION, LITERATURE, 

and ART. Edited by Prof. H. NETTLE8HIP (Oxford) and Dr. J. E. SANDYS (Camb.). 500 Illustrations. Second Edition, with exhaustive INDEXES of SUBJECTS 
and ILLUSTRATIONS. 

r. , The Tims* says “ At once more concise and more comprehensive than the well-known 4 Dictionary of Greek ahd Roman Antiquities ’ which has so long held the field. Its scholarly 
- ;xecution and its copious illustrations render it a formidable rival.” 

* CIVILISATION of the RENAISSANCE in ITALY. By J. G. Burckhardt, Translated by S. G. C. 

MIDDLEMORE. 10s. Gd., Svo. 

“ A model of what such a work ought to be. Admirably translated. He has condensed an immense mass of erudition. We have seldom met with more picturesque description of life 
- ind manners.”— Time*. 

CULTIVATED PLANTS and DOMESTIC ANIMALS in their MIGRATION from ASIA to EUROPE. 

: l By VICTOR HEHN. 10s. Gd.. 8vo. 

“ It is impossible hero to give any idea of the extreme wealth of illustration. It is a storehouse of entertainment. Prof. Hehn writes like a living man, and not as a Dryasdust, and many 
>f our readers will find his work supremely interesting.’ '—Field. 

ARGENTINA and the ARGENTINES. By Thos. A. Turner, for many years resident in the Argentine 

jg Republic. Profusely illustrated. Thick Svo, 15s. 

DE QUINCEY’S UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS. With a Preface and Annotations by James Hogg. 

•, Cheaper Edition. 2 vols., 7s. 

1.4 “ Mr. Hogg has placed all lovers of Dc Quinccy under an obligation.”— Academy. 

► THE MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVEL OF THE YEAR. SIXTH EDITION. In 1 vol. 

THE WAGES of SIN. By Lucas Malet. 6s. 

“ Surpasses in psychological insight any English novel published since the death of George Eliot.”—Canon Ma<Coll, in the Contemporary Review. 


THE 


ANTIQUARIAN 

MONUMENTAL BRASSES. 

Illustrated. Second Edition. 

, SYMBOLISM in CHRISTIAN ART, 

F.S.A., of King’s College. 113 Illustrations. 

‘Givestheresultsof wide research.”— II 'eslininde.r Revieu 

• HERALDRY. By Prof. Hulme. 194 Illustrations. 

‘ Really elementary and penectly intelligible.i The illustrations are real helps.”— Gla.»gow iLrald. 


LIBRARY , —Each 3s. 6d. 

By Rev. H. W. Macklin, B.A. 

By Prof. P. E. Hulme, 

‘An excellent handbook.”— S'-otsman . 


THE DILETTANTE LIBRARY , —Each with Portrait, 2s. Gd. 

1. DANTE and HIS IDEAL. By Herbert Baynes, M.R.A.S. 

2. BROWNING’S MESSAGE to HIS TIME. By Dr. E. Berdoe. 

3. IBSEN. By the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. 

4. GOETHE. By Oscar Browning, M.A. 

5. DANTE. By Oscar Browning, M.A. 


NEW CHRISTMAS PRESENTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

Maggie in Mythica- By F. B. Dovkton. 2s. 6d. 


[ This day. 


Irs. Sherwood’s Juvenile Library- Profusely Illustrated by Mary 

Sibree. 5s. “ Fourteen of her best tales, with numbers of excellent new illustrations.” 

—Glasgow Herald. “ A delightful book. A book after the child’s own heart; can be 
safely recommended as one of the gems of the season.”— Schoolmaster. 

or King and Country- A Tale of the French Revolution. By Jake A. 

NUTT. Maps and Full-page Plates. 5s. “ The incidents have never been described so 
movingly in fiction before. One of the best historical novels that hits appeared of late 
years.”— Spectator, Nov. 11, 1891. 

-lma : the Story of a little Music Mistress. By Emma Marshall. 3s. 6d. 

eal Russell: the Story of a Brave Man. By M. Bkamston, Author of 
“ Uncle Ivan,” &c. 3s. 8d. 

i the Days of Lather- By Esmk Sti-abt. 3s. 6d. 

“ A very attractive story.”—Si. James's Oasetle. 

dy Boynie ; the Story of some Motherless Children. By Evelyn Everett 

GREEN, Author of “ Dodo,” 14 An Ugly Little Boy,” &c. 2s. Gd. 

nd a post-card for Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co.'s New Annual Catalogue, which [amongst about 650 Booh) comprises numerous Books for Boys and Girls, at 

7s. 6d„ 5s,. 3s 6d., 2s. 6d., Is. 6d., and Is., by the following and other well-known Writers :— 

W. B. CHURCHWARD. 

REV. J. J. WRIGHT. 

DR. ALFRED FOYER. 

W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


Short Biographies. By Frances E. Cooke. With Plates. 

8. A SCOTTISH HERO (Ciiai.meiis). 
f. THE STORY OF FATHER DAMIEN. 

6. AN AMERICAN HERO (Lloyd Garrison). 

5. TYNDALE’S VOW (Tykdalk). 

4. AN ENGLISH HERO (Coni.Bx). 

3. LATIMER’S CANDLE (Latimer). 

2. TRUE TO HIMSELF (Savonarola), 

1. A BOY’S IDEAL (Sir Thos. Moore. 

By Rev. J. J. WRIGHT. 

* Little Asker. 

Merry, Merry Boys. 

Play with your Own Marbles- 

* This book has Just been adopted by the National Home Reading Union. 


EMMA MARSHALL. 
MARY BRAM8TON. 
E8ME STUART. 


EVELYN EVERETT GREEN. 
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J. M. BARRIE’S New Story THE LITTLE MINISTER is contained 

in GOOD WORDS VOLUME, 1891. Now ready, in handsome binding, gilt 
edges. Price 7s. 6d. 

The Times says:—“Among the religious or semi-religious magazines, the latest volume of 
Good Words is a specially attractive one. There is the judicious blending of materials which 
goes to a piquant salad.” 

WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “ A Princess of Thule,” Nc., will contribute a New Story, 
THE MAGIC INK, to Good Words, 1892, bajinning in the January number. 

JOSEPH TIIOMS OK, the African Traveller, Author of “ Through Masai Land,” fc., will 
write in Good Words, 1892, on THE GRAVE OF LIVING STOKE, and other African 
subjects. 

THE BISHOP of RIP OK—the Rt. Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, I).I).—has promised Four 
Papers on JOEL for Good Words, 1892, which will begin in an early number. 

L. B. WALFORI), Author of “ Troublesome Laughters,” A'f., has written a Kew Story, 
THE ONE GOOD G VEST, which will appear in Good Words, 1892, beginning in the 
March number. 

SIR ROBERT S. BALL, LL.D., Astronomer Royal for Ireland, will supply Four Papers on 
THE MOON to Good Words, 1892. 

THE BEAK OF GLOUCESTER—the Very Rev. H. B. M. Spence, B.B.—will continue 
his Historical Studies in Good Words, 1892, in a Series of Papers on CLOISTER 
LIFE IN OLD ENGLAND. 

GEORGE MAKVILLE FEKK, Author of “ This Man's Wife,” fe., will give a Kew Two- 
volume Story in Good Words, 1892, entitled nurse elisia. 

AUGUSl'US J. C. HARE, Author of “ Memorials of a Quiet Life,” &rc., will contribute a 
Biographical Paper on MRS. DUNCAN STEWART to Good Words, 1892. 

ARCHBEACOK FARRAR, B.B., has prepared for the readers of Good Words, 1892, 
a Series of Papers on WESTMINSTER ARRET STATUES, which will begin in an early 
number. 

HELEK SIIIPTOK, Author of “ The Last of the Fenwichs,” Ar., will contribute a Kew 
Three-col ume Story to Good Words, 1892, to be called ALSTON CRUCIS, which will 
begin in January, and be continued each month. 

PHIL ROB IKS OK will write a Series of Papers on OUR SUMMER VISITORS and other 
Kalural History Subjects, in Good Words, 1892, 

THE BEAK OF ST. PAUL'S—the Very Rev. R. Gregory, B.B.—will furnish to Good 
Words, 1892, a valuable Paper on RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG. 

Good Words, 1892, WILL ALSO CONTAIN IiU’OllTANT CONTRIBUTIONS BY j 

Provessor A. H. Green, F.R.S., Sir Herbert Maxwell, M.P., Mrs. Olituant, The 
Bisnor or Truro, Margaret Howitt, Professor Flint, D.D., Georoe Matheson, D.D., 
Clement L. AVracoe, F.E.G.S., William Canton, Rev. A. R. Buckland, M.A., Henry 
Allon, D.D., the Editor, and others. I 


TWO NEW CHRISTMAS STORIES. 


BEYOND THE CITY. 

The Idyl of a Suburb. 

THE "GOOD WORDS” CHRISTMAS STORY. 

By A. CONAN DOYLE, 

Author of “Mieah Clarke,” Ac. 
Illustrated by Pai l Hardy. 

Trice Sixpence. 


; THE DOCTOR S DOZEN 

| THE “SUNDAY MAGAZINE” CHRISTMAS STORY. 

By EVELYN EVERETT - GREEN. 
Author of “ Barbara’s Brothers,” &c. 
Illustrated by W. S. Stacey, 

Trice Sixpence. 


Tost Svo, 7s. 6*3. 

GROWTH in GRACE, and other 

SermonB. By the laleW. C. MAGEE, D I>.„ 
of York. Edited by his Sod, CHARLES S. RALE 
With Introduction by his Grace the Aichtrsb^ r 
Canterbury. 

“ A fit memorial of a preacher of rar<a eloquence u 
not misuse his magnificent gifts.”— lUwoid. 

NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 

MARY HOWITT: an Auto 

biography. Edited by her Daughter, M ALIGHT 
HOWITT. With 1 Portrait, und all the Onginal ti¬ 
trations. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. 

“ One of the mott companionable books of our lin-.p " 


GOOD WORDS: Volume 1891 

Edited by DONALD MACLEOD, D.D., one oi filL 
Chaplains. In handsome binding, 90J jagc*», g*ll ca¬ 
price 78. 6d., containing— 

THE LITTLE MINISTER. 

Thu New Three-Volume Story. By J. M. BAki.it. 

THE MARRIAGE OF ELINOR. 

The New Tliree-Volume Story. By Mrs. Oi.irn 
And Contributions by 

Late Archbishop of York, Bishop of WixciiF..-Tr e. Ft* 
Hkmiy Dki .mmond, Dean of Geocck.j-tek, Akihew Li- 
“Shirley,” Du. Albert Gintiieu, Rev. Cah»s Bs>r.r 
Sir Herbert Maxwei i., M.P.. Margaret Howi it, 
Silva,” Protefuor W. F. Barrett, Lislf.v Samp i iv 
Harry Ffrni^s, Acgtsta Wf.bsteb, Av.vie an, L 
J. G. McPherson, Rev. Canon Fkemantlk, Pboit- 
Nichor, LL.D., &c. t See., Ucc. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE 

Volume 1891. Edited by the Rev. B. WAUGH, Aui b 
of “ Sunday Evenings with my Children,*’ Arc. In han* 
some binding, POO page?, gilt edges, price 7 b. & 
containing— 

GODIVA DURLEIGH. 

The New Three-Volume Story. By Sabaii Dou-xvr. 

WITH WHITE WINGS GLEAMINt 

The New Story. By L. T. Meade. 

And Contributions by 

The Bi ifor or Rirox, Archdeacon Farrar D.D., K 
T. B. Srr.iHENi-oN, D.D., Rev. E. J. Haldv, M 
Prebendary H. J«»neh, M.A., L. T. Meade, Mu>. M-” 
worth, Rev. W. Moore Edk, M.A., Md-. J. Sh 

Wurtlev, Rkv. Canon Scott Holland, William Wei*. 
D.D., The Riylilside Visitor, The Master .»» Te ? 

The Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttletox, M.A., Mu=. F> 
Carpenter, Rev. Canon Talp.ot, J. Monro Gir-on, U 
Rev. Hi gh Prick Hfghf.s, Ac., Arc., dec. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 

SOCIAL WRECKAGE: a Revie 

of the Laws of England as they affect the P( 

By FRANCIS PEEK, Chairman of the Howard Ar» 
tion. New and Revised Edition. Crown. 8vo.. 3e. *>1 

“ Of those who have of late years laboured to enligfc 
public opinion and stimulate public sentiment with rerrr 
the condition of the poor, few have done better servicet 
Mr. Peek.”— S< ntsmaii. 


NEW VOL. OF ISBISTERS’ HOME LIBRARY. 

TOILERS in ART: Biographic 

and Critical Sketches. Edited by HENRY 
EWART. With Illustrations from the Works of ■ 
Artist. In handsome binding, crown 8vo, 3a. Gd. 

“We commend most heartily this handsome and in.qnr 
book.”— School music/* 


1SBISTER & CO., Limited, 15 and 16, Tavistock Street, 


Covent Garden, W.C. 

Digitized by Google 
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jgGEO RGE ALLEN’S LIST 

NOW READY. 

«. The Poems of 

John Euskin. 

i 

F if la Written between the ages of seven and twenty-six, 

WITH an APPENDIX of LATER POEMS. 

-.voir finsr collected rnox omorx.tL j/.txr- 
sr/tirr a xr> ritixrx/> soriicES .- a xr> mmaxhed 

. _ ix rnnoxoi.naic.iL duped, with xotei nw- 

- an. i r/ucAi. axd < nine. 1 i.. 

WIJJ In TWO VOLUMES, of 354 itn>l 370 pages, with 2:1 Plafes, 
never before Published, from Drawings by the Author, Ulus- 
v 1 rative of some Places mentioned in the Text, and Facsimiles 

of Two Tool ns and an Early Letter to his Father. 

’ THE ORDINARY EDITION, with all the 

. Plates, 4to, 30s., cloth. 

A SMALL EDITION, with Facsimiles only. 

uniform with Small Editions recently published, small 
D3 I 1 ' post 8vo, 10s., cloth : roan, gilt edges, 15s. 

. “The taste and shill bestowed upon these beautiful volumes 

*-• are precisely what the requirements of the work demand.” 

zz:- Sat unlay ll'vkw . 

Small post 8vo, cloth, each 5s.; or in loan, gilt edges, 
7LE H each 7s - W* 

... > SESAME and LILIES. A Small Edi- 

tion, containing only the Two Lectures “ King’s Trea- 
T1 «5 .M sures” and “ Uueen’s Gardens,” and a new Preface. 
IAwn Twelfth Edition. 

‘ MUNERA PULVERIS. Six Essays 

'.Sc:: i* on the Elements of Political Economy. 

I TIME and TIDE, by WEARE and 

TYNE. Twenty-live Letters to a Working Man of 
v J 3 l Sunderland on Laws of Work. 

5 : THE CROWN of WILD OLIVE. 

- , Four Essays on Work, Trallic, War, and the Future of 

England. With Article on the Economy of the Kings of 
Prussia. Fifth Edition. 

AT 1 QUEEN of the AIR: a Study of the 

j»r j V Greek Mjths of Cloud and Storm. 

THE TWO PATHS. Lectures on Art 

,u and its Application to Decoration and Manufacture. 

Delivered in 1SW-59. With New Preface and Added 
dG j Koto. 

, r “ A JOY for EVER ” (and its Price in 

the Market). The Substance of Two Lectures on the 
Political Economy of Art. With New Preface and Added 
Articles. 

; : THE EAGLE’S NEST. Ten Lectures 

£.'&•* on the Relation of Natural Science to Art. 

X.i LECTURES on ART. Delivered at 

A. ;■ Oxford in 1S70. Reused by the Author, with a New 
' Preface. Fifth Edition. 

i THE ETHICS of the DUST. Ten 

Lectures to Little Housewives on the Elements of Crvstol- 
«■■■•• lu&tion. Sixth Edition. 


UNTO THIS LAST. Four Essays on 

(tMa the First Principles of Political Economy. Seventh 

t Edition. Cloth, 3s.; roan, gilt edges, 12mo, 4s. 

FRONDES AGRESTES. Readings in 

J*’ “ Modern Painters.” Tenth Edition. Cloth, 3s.; roan, 

:J " ^ gilt edges, Is. 

A THE KING of the GOLDEN RIVER; 

f- 1 or. The Black Brothers. A Legend of Styria. With 

numerous Woodcuts. Ninth Edition. Cloth,* 2s. 6d. 

- 

s/ jest oct. 

J’lw BY CUTHBERT RIGBY. 

. > FROM MIDSUMMER to MARTIN- 

MAS: a West Cumberland Idyl. With 83 Hlustrations. 
-y/'* Cloth, Gs., cover specially designed and printed in colour. 

lb**’" 

GEORGE ALLEN, Orpington; 
and 8, Bell 7ard, Temple Bar, London. 

\V.f. 


BLACKIE & SON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


A COMPLETE LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 

In Eight Volumes, square 8vo, cloth, 4Ss. ; or half-morocco, 68a. 

BLACKIE’S MODERN CYCLOPEDIA OF UNIVERSAL 

INFORMATION. 

Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 

With numerous Pictorial Illustrations and a Series of Maps. 

“ A model and a marvel of accurate information.”— Spectator. 

Some bandy form of encyclope dia has long been wanted. This is comprehensive, without being bulky. The information 
jS succinctly given, sufficiently copious, and strictly relevant .”—Saturday lit clew. 


In Four Volumes, imperial 8vo, cloth, £5; or half-morocco, £6 6s. 

THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY of the ENQLISH LANGUAGE, 

A Complete Encyclopaedic Lexicon, Literary, Etymological, Scientific, Technological, 

and Pronouncing. 

By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 

New Edition, carefully Revised and greatly Augmented. Edited by CHARLE8 ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 
Illustrated by above 3,000 Engravings on Wood. 

“ So far as vocabulary and treatment are concerned, we should not wish for anything better than the new * Imperial.* 
The etymology is clear and concise, and the illustrations are copious, appropriate, and well executed.”— 'rimes. 

“ It is the best English Lexicon of the time.”— Spectator. 


Tenth Edition, medium Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

THE UNIVERSE: or, The Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. 

A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation, and Marvels revealed and explained by Natural Soienoe. 

By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. 

Illustrated by 273 Engravings on Wood, and One Plate printed in Colours. 

“ We can honestly commend this work, which is as admirably as it is copiously illustrated.”— Times. 


ILLUSTRATED STORY-BOOKS. 


BY G. A. HENTY. 

THE DA8H for KHARTOUM: a Tale 

of the Nile Expedition. By G. A. HEXTY. With 10 
rage lllustral ions by John Schdnberg and J. Nash, and 

4 Plans. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

[ J list pi’ht ishetj. 

REDSKIN and COWBOY: a Tale of 

the Western Tlains. By G. A. HENTY. With 12 Tage 
Illustrations by Alfred Pearse. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 6s. [Just 

HELD PAST for ENGLAND: a Tale 

of the 8i-ge of Gibraltar. By G. A. HENTY. With 

5 Pape Illustration, by Gordon Browne. Cron n 8vo, 

doth elegant, olivine edges, os. [Just ;o, 

Ai.so by the Sams Author. 


By Right of Conquest. Gs. 
By England's Aid. <>s. 

With Lee In Virginia. 6s. 
By Pike and Dyke. «s. 
The Lion of St. Mark. 6s. 
Captain Bayley’s Heir. gs. 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. Gs. 
For the Temple, Gs. 

The Young Carthaginian. j 

tin. 

With Wolfe in Canada. 6s. ; 
The Lion of the North. 6s. 
With Clive in India. Os. 

In Freedom’s Cause. 6s. 
Through the Fray. r>s. 
Under Drake’s Flag. 6s. 


True to the Old Flag. Gs. 
Maori and Settler, as. 
One of the 28th. a*. 

In the Reign of Terror. 5s. 
Orange and Green, as. 
Bravest of the Brave, as. 
A Final Reckoning, as. 
The Cat oi Bubastes. as. 
For Name and Fame. 6s. 
Dragon and the Raven, as. 
St. George for England, as. 
By Sheer Pluck, as. 
Facing Death. 5s. 

A Chapter of Adventures. 

3s. fid. 

Sturdy and Strong. 2s. od. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 

A ROUGH SHAKING. By George 

MACDONALD, LL.D. With 12 Tage [bustrations by 
W. Parkinson- Crown Svo, cloth elegant, oliviuo edges, 
Gs. 

Also by the Saks Author. 

At the Back of the North 
Wind. 5s. 

Ranald Bannerman’s Boy¬ 
hood. a-. 

The Princess and Goblin. 

3s. Gd. 


The Princess and Cardie- 

3s. Gd. 

Gutta Fercha Willie. 

2s. Gd. 

The Light Princess. 2 a. 
Cross Purposes, od. 


BY 8. BARING-GOULD. 

GRETTIR the OUTLAW: a Story of 

Iceland. By 8. BARING-GOULD, Author of “John 
Herring,” “Mehaluh,” &c. With 10 Full-page Illus¬ 
trations by M. Zeno Dinner, and a Coloured Map. 
Crown fcivo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


BY ROBERT LEIGHTON. 

THE PILOTS of POMONA: a Story 

of the Orkney Islands. By ROBERT LEIGHTON. With 
8 Page Illustrations by John Ijeighton, and a Map. 
Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5«. 

__ [*f published. 

BY G. MANYILLE FENN. 

BROWNSMITH’S BOY: a Romance 

in a Garden. By G. MANVILLE FENN. New Edition. 
With G Toge Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
3s. Gd. [JHit publish'd. 

Also by the Same Author. 


Dick o’ the Fens. 6a. 

g uicksilver. Gs. 

evon Boys. Gs. 

Bunyip Land. Gs. 

The Golden Magnet. Gs. 
In the King's Name. 6s. 


Yussuf the Guide. 5e. 
Menhardoc. 5s. 

Patienoe Wins. 5s. 

Nat the Naturalist. 5s. 
Mother Garey’sChlckan. 5s 
A Terrible Coward. is.6d 


BY ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG. 

THREE BRIGHT GIRLS: a Story of 

Chance and Mischance. By ANNIE E. ABM8TRONG. 
With 6 Page Illustrations by W. Parkinson. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, 8s. 6d. [ Just published. 

MARIAN: or, The Abbey Grange. 

By ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG. Illustrated by L. Lealia 
Brooke. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. .J ust published. 

BY HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 

THE ROVER’S SECRET: a Tale of 

the Pirate Cays and Lagoons of Cuba. By HARRY 
With 6 Page Illustrations by W. 0. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 

[•/ust published . 
Ai,so bt the Same Author. 


COLLINGWOOD. 
Symons. New Edition. 


The Missing 

man. 5s. 

The Pirate Island. 


Merohant- 


5s. 


The Log of the "Flying 
Fish.” 6s. 

The Congo Rovers. 5s. 


BY EDGAR PICKERING. 

SILAS VERNEY: a Tale of the Time 

of Charles II. By EDGAR PICKERING. With 6 Page 
Illustrations by Alfred Pearse. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 
3s. Gd. [Just published. 


BY PROFESSOR A. J. CHURCH. 

TWO THOUSAND YEARS AGO: 


or 


the Adventures of a Roman Boy. By Professor A. J. 
CHURCH. With 12 Full-Page Illustrations by Adrien 
Marie. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


* # * Blackie ifc Son's New Illustrated Catalogue of Books suitable for Presentation , <£c., 

sent post-free on application . 


London : BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S LIST. 


Price 15s., in handsome cloth, gilt top. 


IN SCRIPTURE LANDS: New Views of Sacred Places 


By 


EDWARD 

With 150 Original Illustrations engraved 

“ Mr. Wilson has written a delightful volume. There is freshness in the free and sparXling 
Style, and, strange to say, there is freshness in many of the subjects. A devout belie* er. he is 
mainly guided by the sacred narrative and by geography; but he takes tradition for what it is 
worth, and it is often worth a good deal in countries where everybody is eminently conserva¬ 
tive. Moreover, Mr. Wilson is an admirable photographer, and the photographs not only i 
embellish the volume, hut are sometimes a suggestive commentary on the text."—*■«<»,./«# | 

'“ There is a twofold charm in this volume: first, that of a well-written narrative of 
adventures in a country replete with interesting associations ; and secondly, the profusion of 
illustrations from photographs. The publishers have got up the work in the daintiest style, 
and, taken all in all, ‘In Scripture LandB’ is a valuable and delightful volume. —UnUsh 
Journal of Photography, 


L. WILSON. 


from Photographs token by the Author. 


“Altogether, the book, which is very sumptuously got up, will not only be of nhe v‘j‘ 
inexperienced traveller in the East, but will prove eminently helpful to all student* af E. 
Writ.”— Pull Mall (■, 

“ A notable volume in every respect, and an ideal gift in s ummer or in winter.”—£?;■*■ * - 
Tun' ft. 

‘‘The work has so many independent qualities as to take a place of its own, and ccKrfe 
material of no small value. Many of the illustrations reproduce places not to be met v; i 
the ordinary books of reference, and in all of them the choice of the point of view hop 
impressiveness of the scenes themselves.”— Scotsman. 

“ The volume is sufficiently handsome to adorn any drawing-room table, but at tb- 
time it possesses such intrinsic value for the Bible student, that it might well be added uric 
library of every’ one who has charge of a senior Biblo class.”— Review of the Church**. 


EIGHT SHILLINGS EACH. 


SERIES 


THE PEN AND PENCIL 

OF 

ILLUSTRATED TABLE-BOOKS FOR PRESENTATION. 

Imperial 8vo, beautifully Illustrated, and printed on Superior Taper, price 8#., in 


NEW POPULAR ANNUALS. 

Forming Cheap, Attractive, and Useful Volumes for Presentation. 

The LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL for 1891. This Vote 


contains 860 imperial 8vo pages of Interesting Reading, with numerous illustrate 
eminent Artists. It forms a handsome Book for Presentation, and an appropmi* 
instructive volume for a School or College Prize. Price 7s., in cloth boards. 


handsome cloth , gilt edges ; or 28 s. each in morocco, elegant. 


UNITED 


Just published. 

STATES 


PICTURES. 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By RICHARD LOVETT, M.A., Author of “Norwegian 
Pictures,” “London Pictures,” &e. With a Map and 155 Engravings, imperial bvo, hs.» 
handsome cloth, gilt edges. 

“ Whether for a table-book or for perusal in the library, no one who possesses it will find it 
otherwise than a delightful book.”— Tunes Wet hit/. 

“ The engravings with which the book is studded are admirable.”— Spectator. 

“ The text is pleasantly written, and the woodcuts are always graphic, the whole forming an 
excellent introduction to the varied characteristics of American life and scenery.”— Clobc. 

“ A reliable guide-book and illustrated souvenir in one .”—Pall Mall Cattle. 

“It is an exceedingly interesting volume .”—Church Times . 

“ Mr. Lovett is informing but never wearisome, chatty but not garrulous, skilfully descriptive 
without ostentation or pretentiousness. It is a fascinating book m which the pictures rival the 
letterpress.”— Record. 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


By 

By 

By 

By 


AUSTRALIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil 

By HOWABD WILLOUGHBY. 8s., handsome doth, gilt. 

CANADIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 

the MARQUI8 OF LORNE. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 

ENGLISH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 

the Rev. 8. G. GREEN, D.D. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 

FRENCH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 

the Rev. SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 

GREEK PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 

J. P. MAHAFFY, M.A. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 

INDIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the 

Hot. WILLIAM UHWICK, M.A. 8s., handsome doth, gilt. 

IRISH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen ancTPeneil. By the 

Rev. R. LOVETT, M.A. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 

ITALIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 

the Rev. 8. MANNING, LL.D. Revised, with Additions, by the Rev. 8. G. GREEN, D.D. 
8s , handsome cloth, gilt. 

LONDON PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 

the Rev. R. LOVETT, M.A. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 

LAND of the PHARAOHS. Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. 

By the Rev. SAMUEL MANNING. LL.D. New Edition, Revised by the Rev. RICHARD 
LOVETT, M.A. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 

NORWEGIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 

By the Rev. RICHARD LOVETT, M.A. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 

PICTURES from BIBLE LANDS. Drawn with Pen and 

Pencil. Edited by the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 

PICTURE8 from HOLLAND. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 

By the Rev. RICHARD LOVETT, M.A. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 

PICTURES from the GERMAN FATHERLAND. Drawn 

with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. 8. G. GREEN, D.D. 8a., handsome cloth, gilt. 

RUSSIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 

THOMAS MICHELL, C.B. 8e., handsome doth, gilt. 

SCOTTISH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 

the Rev. 8. G. GREEN, D.D. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 

SEA PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By Dr- 

MACAULAY. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 

SWISS PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the 

Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL,D. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 

“THOSE HOLY FIELDS.” Palestine Illustrated bv Pen 

and Pencil. By the Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 


rianets. By EDWIN DUNK IN, F.R.8., F.R.A.8., Past President of the Be?. 
Astronomical Society, and late Chief Assistant at the Royal Observatory, Granwa. 
With 32 Star-Maps and numerous other Illustrations. New Edition, 8s., cloth, gilt top. 

“Those little Maps of the starry spaces far surpass, in clearness and useful worth, all I n»v* 
seen before in the planisphere way ; no reader but by help of them may find, with a minings 
of trouble, the star he seeks. . . . Why did not somebody teach me the oonstellatiors t«. 
and make me at home in the starry heavens, which are always overhead, and which I deal 
half-know to this day .’ ”— Thomas Carlyli: (referring to the first edition of this l>ooh ). 


r 


The SUNDAY at HOME ANNUAL for 1891. This Vote! 

forms a very suitable Book for Presentation. It contains 828 pages, imperial Svo.vith t 
great variety of Interesting and Instructive Sabbath Reading for Every Member f tb 
Family. It is profusely Illustrated by Coloured and Wood Engravings. Price Is., sbl 
boards. 


The GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL for 1891. The Twelfti 


Volume of “The Girl’s Own Pai>er,” containing 832 pages of Interesting and 1*0 
Reading; Stories by popular Writers; Music by eminent Composers; Practical IVr- 
for Young Housekeepers; Medical Papers by a well-known Practitioner; Needb’rti 
Plain and Fancy ; Helpful Papers for Christian Girls ; Papers on Reasonable and Seal¬ 
able Dress, Ac. Profusely Illustrated, price 8a., in handsome cloth. 


The BOY’S OWN ANNUAL for 1891. The Thirteen 


Annual Volume of “ The Boy’s Own Paper,” containing 832 large pages of Tales of ScV>- 
boy Life, and of Adventure on Land and Sea; Outdoor and Indoor Games for evr 
Season; Perilous Adventures at Home and Abroad ; Amusements for Summer »• 
Winter; and Instructive Papers written so as to be read by Boys «-nd Youths. Wr_ 
many Coloured and Wood Engravings, price 8s., handsome cloth. 


The MIDNIGHT SKY: Familiar Notes on the Stars and 


WALKS in PALESTINE. The Letterpress by Henry A. 

Harper, Author of “ Illustrated Letters to my Children from the Holy Land," 4c. fl’nr 
trated by 21 Photogravures from Fhotogiaphs taken by C. V. Shadbolt, Esq. Bojii Go, 
25s., bevelled boards, gilt edges. 

This volume forms a superb gift-book and souvenir of the Holy Land. Mr. Shade's 
photographs are of the highest merit, and they have been most beautifully produce! '1 
Messrs. Annan and Swan. The letterpress is from the pen of Mr. Harper, who nss Invd a 
Palestine, aud is familiar with every spot shown in the illustrations. 


VICTORIA, R.I.: her Life and Reign. By Dr. Macaulay 

Author of “Sea Pictures,” “The Speeches of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales,” "V&s 
Anccdotes,” “ Gordon Anecdotes,” Ac. With 5 Portraits of the Queen, and $) £* 
Engravings by E. Whympor and others. Price 10s. 6d., in handsome cloth, gilt edgff 
“ It is a beautifully printed and very prettily illustrated volume, and is admirable in teas 

and feeling.”— Jt/u-nu am. 

“ The author’s endeavour has been to recall those qualities in the personal character oi tls 
Queen, and the incidents in her life, which have most endeared her to her people.”— : ^ 

London S< ICS. 

“ A very acceptable gift-book .”—Stamford Mercury. 


The BOOK OF PSALMS. According to the Authorised 

VERSION. Metrically arranged, with Introductions, various Renderings, Explain 
Notes, and Index, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth boards, red edges. 

“ The best English reader’s handbook for the study of the Psalms yet published.” 

h'j p'xitorf T*' t - 

“ The introduction is a learned essay on the Psalms, which the student will read with 
interest, and the notes are elaborate and scholarly.”— Scotsman. ’ 

“ We heartily commend it to the notice of Bible readers .”—English Churchman. 

“ The book will prove helpful to students, as well as suggestive to those who read the Pite 

as a devotional exercise .”—< 'hristion. 

“ We do not know any edition of the Fsalter which, for popular use, can be put alongs^« 
this.”—V. ll. Baity Mail. 


The GREAT REST-GIVER. By W. Haig Miller, Authc 

of “ Life’s Pleasure Garden," “ The Mirage of Life,” 4c. Crown 8eo, 3s. 6dL, cloth t»r: 

HEROISMS in HUMBLE 


LIFE; or, Stories, from tk ) 

French Academv. Bv L. G. RTfciiTTTN. * ' 


Records of the Montyon Prize of the French Academy. By L. G. 8EGUIN, AaV' 
of “ Walks in Algiers.” With Illustrations, small 4to, 5e., cloth boards, ^ilt edges. 


The Religious Tract Society publishes a large number of BOOKS for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS' 
Please ask your Bookseller for the Society’s Publications. The Illustrated List will be sent on applicate 
to the Publisher. -— 


London: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, and 164, PICCADILLY. 
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A P. PUTNAM’S SONS' MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 

1 ' Pononi nnrJ P rihnniYl / n0 Pllhl IfintlODS. 


1 ' Recent and Forthcoming Publications. 
HEROES of the NATIONS” SERIES. 

, , Edited by EVELYN ABIH)TT, M.A., Fellow of Balliol 
I ; College, Oxford. Fully Illustrated, largo crown 8vo, 
li cloth gilt, 5s.; Roxburghe, 6s. 

The above is a Series of Biographical Studies of the Lives 
d work of certain representative Historical Characters, 
out whom have gathered the great traditions of the 
itions to which they belonged, and who have been 
„,ccpted, in many instances, as types of the several National 
‘cals. With the Life of each Typical Character is pre¬ 
dated a Picture of the national condition surrounding him 
iring his career. 

HORATIO NELSON, AND THE NAVAL SUPREMACY 
OF ENGLAND. By W. Clauk Russell, Author of 
'* “ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” Ac. 

: II. GUSTAVl'S ADOLPHUS, AND THE STRUGGLE OF 

- FROTESTANTISM FOR EXISTENCE. By C. R. L. 
Fletcher, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 

- III. PERICLES, AND THE GOLDEN AGE OF ATHENS. 

By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 

i IV. THEORDORIC THE GOTH, THE BARBARIAN 
IK CHAMPION OF CIVILISATION. By TIMM AS 
v H«»ik;kin, Author of “Italy and Her Invaders," Ac. 
~V. SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, AND THE CHIVALRY OF 
J ENGLAND. By H. R. FOX BOURNE, Author of 
“The Life of John Locke," Ac. 

T! Full Pruttj/eclUH un application. 

THE DARRO EDITION. 

,HE ALHAMBRA: A Residence in the 

I Celebrated Moorish Palace the “Alhambra,” with the 
Historical and Romantic Legends connected with its 
C History. By WASHINGTON IRVING. This Edition is 
printed from entirely new Electrotype Plates ; Illustrated 
with 30 Photogravures from Photographs, many of which 
were taken specially for this edition by It. H. Lawrence, 
J Esq. Each page is surrounded by a Moorish border in 
red and gold, the designs, sixteen in number, being 
’ carefully copied from the decorations of the Palace. 

Two vols., 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, and with slip 
'Z covers, binding decorated with handsome Moorish 
** designs, 20s. 

HARLES DARWIN, His LIFE and WORK. 

■j By CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER, Author of “ Ele- 
", ments of Zoology,” “ Living Lights," Ac. Large crown 

* 8vo., cloth, 5s. Leaders in Science " Scries. 

J NATURAL METHOD of PHYSICAL 

i TRAINING: Being a Practical Description of the 
Cheekley System of Physiculturo. By E. CHECKLEY. 
Illustrated from Photographs taken specially for this 
. Treatise. 12mo, cloth, 2s. (id. 

BRAHAM LINCOLN. An Essay by Carl 

' SCHURZ. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, top 
edge gilt, 2s. 6d. 

ALIFORNIA and ALASKA, and OVER 

the CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. By Dr. W1L- 

* LIAM SEWARD WEBB. Popular Edition. 8vo, illus- 
trated, 10s. (id. 

“ Dr. Webb affords a vivacious description of the country 
aversed, as well as of the personal experiences of the 
avclling party. His chronicle is ample, entertaining, and 
.luable."— Sun. 

HE EVOLUTION of LIFE: or, Causes of 

Change in Animal Forms. A Story in Biology. B>’ 

* 11. WINSLOW MITCHELL, M.D. Post 8vo, cloth, with 
t* 130 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

3 YEAR in PORTUGAL, 1889-1890. By 

. GKO. BAILEY LOKING, M.D. With Frontispiece. Svo, 

[ cloth, 6s. 

HE LIVING WORLD: Whence it came. 

■ Whither ft is Drifting, By H. W. CO.N.X, Author of 
“ Evolution of To-Day." Tost Svo, cloth, about 6s. 
_ 

“LITERARY GEMS.” 

32mo, Morocco extra , 2s. 6 d. each. 

EfiEND of sleepy hollow. By Washington Irving. 
IM K OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. By S. T. COLERILUB. 
DC CATION OP CHILDREN. By Montaigne. 

-HE FRANCO - AMERICAN COOKERY 

BOOK : or, How to Live Well and Wisely every Day in 
d the Year. Containing over 2,000 Receipts. By FELIX 
J. DELI EE. Sixth Edition. Revised, with 24 Ulustra- 
t tions. Svo, half-leather, 15s. 

M0NG MOTHS and BUTTERFLIES. A 

fi! Vi?! 8 ?? 5 ,1( * en largod edition of “ Insect Lives.” By 
,/hlA P. BALLARD, Author of “Building Stories, 
Seven Years from To-Night,” Ac. Post Svo, 6s. 

NEW EDITION. 

.ISTOR C GIRLS. Stories of Girls’ who 

; •(phbenced the History of their Times. By E. 8, 

tt , Anthcu of “ Historic Boys,” and " Ohivalric 
Days. Illustrated. Demy Svo, cloth, U». 

•' ISTORY of the UNITED STATES. From 

l It A lrs t Admin ist rat inn of Thomas Jefferson, 1801- 
' t0 the end of tho Second Administration of James 

1S13-1S17. By HENRY ADAMS. Illustrated 
h volume i ' me T0 '*-, crown Svo, cloth extra, 9s. per 

,, Catalogues post-free on application. 

' ■ be DFOKD STREET, LONDON, W.C. ; and 
NEW YORK. 


THE DIVORCE of CATHERINE of ARAGON: The Story as told 

by the Imperial Ambassador resident at the Court of Henry VIII. In iTsum Laicorum. By J.* A. FROUDE. 
8vo, lGs. 

“The central points of this supplementary volumo and of the author’s arguments are the real characters and motives of 
Henry .and Queen Catherine.Since he last wrote researches in foreign archives, and notably the examination of corres¬ 

pondence of the Imperial Ambassadors in England, have thrown fresh light on the subject."— Th 5 Times. 

A HISTORY of tho GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649. By 

SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER., M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. Vol. III. 1647-1649. With 8 Maps, and Index to the 
Complete Work. Svo, 28s. 

“ In this volume Mr. Gardiner lias an inspiring task in the analysis and contmst of the characters of Cromwell and 

Charles I.Few have approached the problem of the relations of Charles and Cromwell with so much learning, or with as 

severe an impartiality of judgment.We congratulate Mr. Gardiner on the completion of his great work."— The Times. 

A HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. By H. Morse 

STEPHENS, Balliol College, Oxford. 8vc. (3 vols.) Vol. II., 18s. 

“Mr. Morse Stephens may well claim to have brought much to light which Carlyle left dark, and to have illumina ed it 
witli a steady radiance of liis own."— The Times. 

WITH AXE and ROPE in the NEW ZEALAND ALPS. By 

GEORGE EDWARD MANNERING, Member of the New Zealand Alpine Club. With 18 Illustrations from Phot • 
graphs and a Map. Royal 8vo, 12s. Gd. 

“ An admirable book The author and his friends have now founded an Alpine club of their own. Some day they wi. 

look back upon this book as bearing to their club a relation similar to that borne by * Peaks, Parses, and Glaciers ’ to the 
parent association.”—Mr. W. M. CONWAY, in Academy. 

THE LAND of the LAMAS: Notes of a Journey through China, 

Mongolia, and Tibet. By WILLIAM WOODVILLE ROCKBILL. With 2 Maps and 01 Illustrations. 8vo, 16s. 

“ A valuable addition to our knowledge of a country so closely scaled to the European intruder.The author’s 

account of his travels is full of Interesting historical, geographical, and etnographical information.”— The Times. 

A CALENDAR of the HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS’ COLLECTION 

of SHAKESPEAREAN RARITIES. Second Edition, Enlarged. Edited by ERNEST E. BAKER, F.S.A. 
lbs. Od. 

“ Mr. Ernest E. Baker has now reprinted and published the Calendar in an enlarged form, no doubt in the expectation 
that the publication will lead to the fulfilment of the sincere wish ho expresses in his preface, ‘that this really national 
collection of Shakespercan deeds, books, and illustrations may find a permanent home in the native land of the great 
dramatist.’ Every Englishman must entertain the same wish, aud desire its speedy fulfilment; and in any case the 
publication of the Calendar must prove a boon to every student of Shakespeare."— The Times. 

THE PLACE of AUTHORITY in MATTERS of RELIGIOUS 

BELIEF. By VINCENT HENRY STANTON, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Ely Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge. Crown Svo, 6s. 


THE 


STORY of the EXODUS, told in Simple Language for 

ren. By FRANCES Y’OUNGHUSBAND, Author of " The Story of Genesis.” with a Map and 29 Illustrations. 


Children. By FR. 
Crown Gvo, 2s. 6d. 


THE PRINCIPLES of CHEMISTRY. By D. Mendeleeff, Professor 

of Chemistry in tho University of .St. Petersburg. Translated by GEORGE KAMENSKY, A.R.S.M., of the Imperial 
Mint, St. Petersburg, and Edited by A. J. GREENAWAY, F.I.C., Sub-Editor of the Journal of the Chemical Society. 
W'itli 97 Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, 3Gs. 


VENETIAN LIFE. By 


William Dean Howells. With 18 Illus- 


trations in aqua-tint from original Water Colours. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 

THE LIGHT of the WORLD; or, the Great Consummation. A 

Poem. By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.I.E. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“ The multitude of readers who were delighted and Instructed by * The Light of Asia ’ will turn to this new volume with 

| lively expectation The whole burden of tho poem is to set forth the joyful aspect of the Christian faith as compared with 

that of Buddha.”— Daily News. 

A NEW PART OF RIVINGTON’S “ COURSE OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION.” 

NOTES on BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. Part IV. Calculations 

lor Building Structures. With 697 Illustrations. 8vo, 15s. 

NEW NOVELS. 

WHERE TOWN and COUNTRY MEET. By Mrs. Alfred Baldwin, 

Author of “ The Story of a Ma r riage.” Crown 8vo, 0s. 

" This is a hook to be read A very bright and pleasant story."—Mr. JAMES Payn, In the Illustrated London yews. 

“ It would be difficult to find a simpler story or one more delicately conceived. The novel reader will certainly have no 
reason to regret sending for this book and reading it."— Athcnceum. 

THE KIDNAPPED SQUATTER; and other Australian Tales. By 

ANDREW ROBERTSON. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE MISCHIEF of MONICA. By L. B. Walford, Author of 

“ Mr. Smith,” Ac., Ac. New and Cheaper Edition In 1 vol., crown 8vo, Os. 

‘“The Mischief of Monica’ is bright and pleasant reading. There is abundant Interest and movement throughout; it 
is, in fact, a well-told story by a clever writer .”—Athenmum 

“ ‘ The Mischief of Monica ’’ is one of those rare novels, the interest of which steadily progresses until the end.It is, 

on the whole, a pleasing tale of modem life .Morniny Post. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

GEORGE KENNAN’S SIBERIA. 

SIBERIA and the EXILE SYSTEM. By George Kennan. 

Elaborately illustrated. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, uncut edges and gilt tops, 32s. 

“ Both in his narrative and in his pictures, Mr. Kennan depicts life in Siberia and characteristic episodes of the exile 
system with a masterly hand .”—Daily Xtics. 

COUNT VON MOLTKE’S LETTERS. 

LETTERS of FIELD MARSHALL COUNT HELMUTH VON 

MOLTKE to his MOTHER and his' BROTHERS JADOLF and LUDWIG (1S2I-1SSS). With Illustrations. 
Translated by CLAEA BELL and HENKY W. FISCHEU. Two Vols , deiny 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 

The 77mm says: —“ We take leave of this most readable volume with regret, and we have no hesitation in recommending 
it to all w ho take an interest in literature ol this kind. 

CHAUCER’S LIFE AND WRITINGS. 

STUDIES in CHAUCER: his Life and Writings. By Professor 

THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY. With a Portrait of Chaucer. In Three Vols., Svo, cloth extra, 42s. 

Professor Lounsbury’s “Studies” fill three large and attractive volumes, and cover almost every problem which has been 
onnected with the name of Chaucer, while giving their fullest attention to the questions which lie in the way of true 
cntellectual communion with the poet. 

8IR EDWIN ARNOLD’S BOOK ON JAPAN. 

JAPONICA. By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., K.C.I.E., C.S.I. 

With Illustrations by Robert Blum. 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 15s. 

Sir Edwin Arnold’s picture of Japan, its people and their ways and thoughts, is as delicate in texture as it is poetic in 
colour and sympathetic in tone. 

AMELIA B. EDWARDS’S NEW BOOK. 

PHARAOHS, FELLAHS, and EXPLORERS. By AMELIA B. 

EDWARDS, Author of “A Thousand Miles up the Nile,” “Lord Brackenbury,” “Barbara’s History.” Profusely 
Illustrated, demy Svo, cloth, ornamental, 18s. 

“ Readers *ho. without being professed Egyptologists, are fa°einated by a subject which never relaxes its hold on those 
who have once yielded to its spell, cannot but be grateful to Miss Edwards for summarising the results of the most recent 
inquiries and discoveries in a form at once popular, attractive aud adequate. The work is copiously illustrated fiom various 
authentic sources.”— Times. _ 

CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO., 45, Albemarle Street, London, W. 


Just published, 21mo, limp cloth, price Is. 

HISTORICA PRIMA: a Class-Book of English History for Junior 

Forms of Schools. By E. J. SINGLETON SMITH, F.R.Hist.8. 

JAMES PARKER & CO., Oxford: and 6, Southampton Street, Strand, London. 

Just published, small 4to, price Is. 

ECLOGA GRAIANA (GRAY’S ELEGY). 

Latino reddiditRO BERTUS B. KENNABD, M.A., e Coll. di. Joh. Bapt. Oxon; 

Rector de Mamhull, Dorset. 


JAMES PARKER & CO., Oxoi ro ; and 6, Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


TO THE CLE E, Gt- "5T, 

1'OR LOCALISATION. 


THE IP IE 3ST isr 


POST. 


MONTHLY. 


-32 PAGES.-PRICE ONE PENNY. 

Contains Complete Serial Tales, Descriptive Articles, Miscellaneous Articles, Notes from and on Books, 

Music, Poetry, Fiction. 

TROTVSEL I' IL L V S TR A TEE. 


Forty-first Year of Issue.—Extensively Localised in Country Parishes. 

Specimen Number, together with Notes on Localising this Magazine, on receipt of One Penny Stamp. 

NEW VOLUME FOR 1891, NOW READY. 

832 pp., 8vo, sewn in wrapper, Is.; post free, Is. 2d.; neatly bound in cloth, 2*. ; post free, 2s. Id. Publishers’ cloth case 

for binding, Is. 

* The Penny Post,’ an old and trusted friend, continues its wholesome work .”—Church Times. 

A really wonderful pennyworth.”— Church Itevkw. 

* ‘.The Penny Post ’ excels itself this mouth. Innumerable are the good things for which Churchmen are indebted to this 
mi gazme, which we may well call the oldest and most popular of Church miscellanies .”—Chuch IlcrUic. 

,. i * •t * enn 5’* >os f ’ a . «>und Church magazine, cheap and readable, and in strong contrast to the many undenomina¬ 
tional, wishy-washy publications circulated amongst our Churehpeople by clergymen of the 4 safe’ school.” 

4 , mu- r •, . .. Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette. 

This favourite periodical well fulfils its title as a magazine for alb readers .”—English Churchman. 

' PARKER i Sc Co., 6, Southampton Street, Strand, London. 
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MEMOIRS of RICHARD ROBERT 

M A DDK M. Edited by his son, T. M. M ADD EX H. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. «d. 

44 His visits to many climes and cities of men. 
literary tastes, and his friendship with Lady Blcf.-iLzr *. 
Count d’Orsay, and a host of other celebrities hev. 1 
abundant material for a fascinating biography.’’—Da-* 

ENGLAND and the ENGLISH in the 

KUiHTKKNTH CENTURY. Hy W. C. SYbMi'. 
Two vols., demy 8vo, 21s. 

44 The studies on Fleet nmmetres, on quack*, mi ' 
King Mol.» are perhaps the most notable f-T new 
but ttio whole book is very well worth reading.” 

National Gb*er‘f f . 

TWO YEARS amongst the SAVAGES 

of NEW GUINEA. With an Intmdnetnrr Chnnu^ ; 
North Queensland. By W. D. PITCAIRN, F.u.'t* 
One vol., crown Svo, 5s. 

44 This is a capital work of travel. It records in at k.- 
pretentious fashion the experience of a couple of ye*.r 
the coil'd of New Guinea and the neighbouring “ 
narrates some thrilling adventure* by sea and lan-i; v* 
the author, without having much literary polish. 
lmppy knack of telliog bis story clearly and dramatr'i •. 

Morning i‘-< 

NOTES on MEN, WOMEN, and 

BOOKS. By LADY WILDE. Crown 8vo, 6e. 

44 They arc acute aud lively.”— St, James's Gaze**:. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDIES 

By A. W. BUCKLAND, Member of the Anthropv.fv" 
lnstitute. 1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 

44 The book deserves to be widely rend.”— Morn in j P r. 

OUR GREAT MILITARY COM 

MAN DEBS. By the bile Professor C. D. VV/ 
Crown Svo, 6s. [.Vr-" < 

TWO NEW NOVELS 

AT THE LIBRARIES . 

A BAFFLING QUEST. By Richard 

DOWLING, Author of 44 Miracle Gold.” 3 v:-- 

31s. bd. 

44 A novel of singular interest and remarkable power.’ 

tScofssns 

MR. JOCKO. By J. Fogerty, Author 


of 44 Lauterdale,” 
3ls. Cd. 


44 The Countess Irene.” 3 w.*. 


A BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
The LITTLE LADY of LAVENDER 

THEODORA ELM8L1E. illustrated by.Edith Sca^c - 
3s. 6d. 

44 It is one of the bed stirie* intended for, or at leu* 
about, children that have appeared since 4 Little Lvi 
Fnuntleroy.’ ”— Academy. 

44 The illustrations to the book are charming, a~l — 
moral of the story is excellent.”— The Speaker. 

THREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
PICTURESQUE LONDON. By Percy 

FITZGERALD. With upwards of 100 n lust rat Lius. -*• 
4 ‘We are delighted to get a l>ook like 4 Picture ,v 
London/itself a triumph of the printer’s arr.” 

Sf. James's Gaze***. 

44 It is nil about the curiosities of London, the qtm 1 -*, ' 
houses, and the odds and cuds of archaeology acd fza- 
lore. '—Daily News. 

SOCIAL ENGLAND under tie 

RBUKNCY. Bv JOHN ASHTON'. IHuMr.il'-'. * 
reproductions of contemporary Sketches. 2 vols. i»'' 
8vo, 30s. 

11 Bright and pleasant reading. . . . One of the w 
merits of the two volumes is that they reproduce vrt fi:-.- 
lent style a large number of contemi)br»rv caries tore 
Gilray, Rowlandson, Cruikshank,nud others.”— Titus, 

MEMORIES of the MONTHS. B' 

III ME NISBET. With Photogravure Front‘d 
Twelve whole-page and numerous smaller lllu~-.iv 
by the Author. Edition limited to 250 copie#. 2U. 

44 We have before ns a benntiful gift-book in M- H- 
Nisbet’s ‘Memories of the Months.’ ”— Graphic. 


%* In January will be published, in two r 
royal Sco, containing about 9'0 nn. and re,-* 

traits, at £2 2s., 44 GOSSIP OF THE CENTURY 
Author of 44 Flemish Interiors .” This work is V 
of personal and traditional memories—social bit 
and artistic. * 


WARD & DOWNEY, Yohk SxRtn 
Coyjenx Gakden, W.c. 
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j'LLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 

_ Price One Guinea net, 

a; Arcana Fairfaxiana 
Manuscripta . 

dog the Receipt Book of an Historical Family in the 
xteenth. Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries, Repro- 
. - dueed in Facsimile of all the < uiginal Handwritings. 

One of the most charming books of the decade.” 

-A. Mt'll.uil r,,M. 

“ To those who delight in tracing the history of medicine 
is book is likely to prove of intense interest. An admirable 
ft to medical men ."—La net. 

*stefuUy printed in Hvo, and handsomely bound in cloth, 
price £1 Is. 

The Ancient Laws of 
Wales, 

IRWKD Esi'KClALI.V IS RF.GABO TO THE LIMIT THEY THROW 
1'i‘oS TilK OltltilX OF SOME KsoUSIl IXSTITLI IONS. 

y the late HUBERT LEWIS. B.A., of the Middle Temple, 
rmeriy .Scholar of Emmanuel College. Cambs. Author of 
Principles of Conveyancing,” “ Principles of Equity Draft- 
g,” and Editor of *• Goldsmith’s Equity.” Edited, with a 
rfaco by J. E I.LOYD, M.A., Le<hirer in History and 
Welsh at the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

“ The work before us displays everywhere the unmistakable 
arks of profound scholarship and of careful investigation. 
.. g-md and copious index, highly necessary to such a work, 
- as been added, and altogether this volume may be pro- 
ouneed to bo a treasury of information on the subject of old 
r’el>h institutions. It is, moreover, clearly written, and it is 
imughout invented with great interest, and many of the very 
nioiis family customs of ancient Wales are here set forth in 
manner which is decidedly attractive.”-- PnbH<- (tpiulm. 

SECOND EDITION (Revised) now ready, 
y Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. fid. 

‘S hme Poets of the People 
r; in Foreign Lands. 

By J. W. CROMBIE. 

“ There are few works in English that explain in so 

* vlifhtful a way the beauties of foreign popular poetry.” 

Sent-man. 

“ The volume is fresh and scholarly and liolds the attention 

• the last page, which we finish with regret. It is taitefully 
. iid substantially got up .”—Imdfi 

“ This interesting and daintily written little- volume . . . 
Ir. Crombie writes so delightfully . . . that his volume 
as pleasant as it is full of information.”— land// Foie. 


DECENT VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

In fcap. 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, price 4s. 6d. 

Translations in Verse. 

. nun tin* French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian. Swedish, 
German, and Dutch. By COLLAKD J. ST< >< K. 


In crown Svo, liandsomely bound in cloth, prie* 5s. 

i:: Pay dawn, Consolation, 
and other Poems. 

By J. MELLOU. 

“These poems have a frankness and sincerity of feeling 
lat is better a thousand times than the affectations of 
iperiority that beset most modern minor poetry; and the 
[ xik will please that large number of readers who take 
iterest in a new expression of familiar truth.” -Seoismun. 

In crown Svo, clotli, price 3s. Gd. 

Weeds from a Wild 
Garden. 

These better deserve the name of * flowers’ than most of 
io verses which strew our path. Here there is pathos, 
-art, Hceneiy, point, and somewhat of the true minstrel 
usic .”—Swmd awl Trow:!. 


In crown Svo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. post free. 

. Old, England's Navy. 

n Epic of the Sea. By PH ARLES RATHBONE LOW, 
F.R.G.S., Lieutenant Indian Navy. 

*• In crisp and pleasing verse the poet carries us over many 
ones. We recommend this book unreservedly.” 

Dover Express. 

i Elliot Stock, 02, Paternoster How, London. 


MESSRS. BELL’S BOOKS. 


T1IIBD and CONCLUDING VOLUME of Mr. LAW’S HISTORY of HAMPTON COURT. 

HISTORY of HAMPTON COURT PALACE. By 

ERNEST LAW, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. Vol. III. ORANGE and GUELPH TIMES, fcap. 4to, with 
numerous Etchings, Engravings, Maps, and Plans, :ils. Gd. Yols. I. (TUDOR TIMES) and II. (STUART 
TIMES), 2is. each. 

This volume concludes the history of the Palace down to the year 1891, with an Appendix of all the ocoupant* 
of Private Apartments for the last 130 years, with Notes on their Lives, and an exhaustive Index to the whole 
work. 

“ It is full of interesting matter, and its value is not a little enhanced by the numerous engravings, etchings, maps, and 
plans wliich illustrate and explain the text.’’— 7 Vm«s. 

“ It is impossible, wherever we open, not to tlnd something entertaining, generally something new, and very often some, 
thing which tempts us to read on indelinitely.”— .sVo/,,/117 J:, , ;, 

“ What most strikes us in the book is its thoroughness.A work on which no labour has been spared, and from whit 

genuine satisfaction can be gained .”—Are b my. 


The LIBRARY of TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE: 

its History and Contents. By the Rev. ROBERT SINKER, D.D., Librarian of the College. With 
Illustrative Views and Facsimiles. Fcap. 4to, half-roan, 10s. Gd. net. 150 Copies only, on hand-made 
paper, half-parchment, 15s. net to Subscribers. 


RE-ISSUE of the ALDINE EDITION of the BRITISH POETS—New Volumes. 

THE POETICAL WORKS of ALEXANDER POPE. A 

New Edition, Revised by G. R. DENNIS, B.A. Lond., with a Memoir by JOHN DENNIS, Author of 
“ Studies in English Literature,” &c. With Portrait. 3 vols., fcap Svo, 2s. Gd. each. * 

The prosent Edition of Pope’s Poems have been thoroughly revised, and no pains have been spared to make 
the text as accurate as possible. 

THE POETICAL WORKS of THOMAS GRAY. English 

and Latin. Edited, with Introduction, Life, Notes, and a Biography, by JOHN BRADSHAW, M.A 
LL.D., Editor of “Milton’s Poetical Works,” Ac. With Portrait. Fcap. Svo, 2s. (id. 

This Edition of Gray’s Poems is an entirely new work, and is believed to be the most complete as well as th6 
most accurate yet published. 

THE ONLY COMPLETE ENGLISH TRANSLATION of EPICTETUS. 

THE DISCOURSES of EPICTETUS. Arrian’s “Dis¬ 
courses,” with the Encheiridion and Fragments. Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by GEORGE 
LONG, M.A. New Edition. 2 vols., pott Svo, printed on baud-made paper at the Chiswick Press, and 
hound in buckram, 10s. 6d. 

Large-Paper Edition, 2 vols., post Svo, limited to 1‘>0 Copies, 21s. net. Only a few Copies left. 

Uniform with the above. 

The THOUGHTS of MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS 

Translated literally, with Notes, Biographical Sketch, Introductory Essay on the Philosophy, and Index. 
By GEORGE LONG, M.A. Pott Svo, printed on hand-made paper, and bound in buckram, 6s. (Large- 
Paper Edition out of print.) 


Just published. 

HEALTH and HAPPINESS: an Address read at a 

Mooting of tho Cambridge Ladies' Discussion Society, November Gth, 1891. By FRANCES POWER 
COBBE. 1 vol., Svo, Is. 

Also, uniform with the above. 

A FAITHLESS WORLD. By the Same Author. 

Price Is. __ 

SUITABLE FOR A PRESENT. 

BOHN’S HANDBOOKS of ATHLETIC SPORTS. Con- 

taining “Tho beat instruction on ga?ne3 and sports by the best authorities, at the lowest prices” (Oxford 
Magazine), G vols., with numerous Illustrations and Diagrams, dL 1 Is. 

“ Tho best anti most reliable brief description of athletic sports and games yet published.”— Monthly Post. 

“ Due either to their good judgment or good luck, the publishers have secured authors for their books who have somethin 
more than mere literary ability.”— I old. 

HAPPY HOURS. Short Stories and Scientific Articles 

for Young People. A New Edition of “The Parents* Cibinet.” Edited by CONSTANCE HILL. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, G vols. Each vol. complete in itself, and sold separately, 2s. Gd. 

" Few pfrsons, young or old, can read them without learning something from the contents.”— Times. 

“ Tt must be a welcome addition to the family bookshelf where there are young people in tho house.”— Quern. 

“ Fathers and mothers cannot do better than buy, and boys and girls will tlnd it difficult to discover pleasanter reading tha 
is to be found in * The Parents’ Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction.’ ”—.1/ thud*. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE SHILLING SERIES. 

ANDERSON’S FAIRY TALES. Translated by Caroline 

PEACHEY. With the Original Illustrations by B. Pedersen and E. H. Wenhert. Fcap. 4to, in double 
columns, with pictorial cover, Is. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS York Street, Covent Garden. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S PUBLICATIONS ! 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS 

EACH IN ONE VOLUME. 

Crown 8vo, Cs. 

DONOVAN. 

A MODEEN ENGLISHMAN. 

WE TWO. 

BY THE AUTHOE OF “DONOVAN.” 

IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. 

BY EDNA LYALL. 

KNIGHT-ERRANT. 

BY EDNA LYALL. 

WON BY WAITING. 

BY EDNA LYALL. 

A HARDY NORSEMAN 

BY EDNA LYALL. 


HURST & BLACKETTS 

THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERBS, 
Crown 8vo, uniformly bound, bevelled boards, each 3s. i 


THE AWAKENING OF 
MARY FENWICK. 

BY BEATEICE WHITBY. 


TWO ENGLISH GIRLS 

BY MABEL HART. ' 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER. [ 

BY THE AUTHOE OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLED" I 


MISTRESS BEATRICE COPS 

BY M. E. LE CLERC. 


A MARCH IN THE RANKS. 

BY JESSIE FOTHEEGILL. 1 


NINETTE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VEBA,” “ BLUE ROSES, 


Each Work complete in 1 vol., price 5s., Illustrated by Sir J. E. MILLAIS, Sir JOHN GILBERT, HOLMAN HUNT, JOHN LEECH, 
BIRKET FOSTER, LASLETT POTT, JOHN TENNIEL, E. .T. POYNTER, F. SANDYS, &c. 

HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of Cheap Editions of Popular Modern Works. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


John Halifax, Gentleman. 

A Woman’s Thoughts about 
Women- 

A Life for a Life. 

Nothing New. 

The Woman’s Kingdom. 
Mistress and Maid. 


Ghristian’s Mistake. 
A Noble Life. 
Hannah. 

The Unkind Word. 
A Brave Lady- 
Studies from Life. 
Young Mrs. Jardine. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK.” 

Nature and Human Nature. 

Wise Saws and Modern Instances- 
The Old Judge; or, Life in a Colony. 

Traits of American Humour. 

The Americans at Home. 


BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

The Crescent and the Cross. I Darien. 


BY 

F. W. 

ROBINSON. 

Grandmother’s Money- 

I No Church. 

BY 

JULIA 

KAVANAGH. 

Nathalie. 


| Adele. 


BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

Barbara’s History. I Lord Brackenbury. 


Adam Graeme. 
Laird of Norlaw- 
Agnes- 

Life of Irving. 


A Bose in Jnne. 
Phoebe, Junior- 
It was a Lover aid Ms 
Lass. 


BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 

David Elginbrod- I Alec Forbes- 

Robert Falconer- I Sir Gibbie- 

BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 

The Beal Lord Byron- | A Book about Doctors 

BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Through the Long Night- By Mrs. E. Ltxn Ld-to, 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. 

The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 

Lost and Saved- By the Hon. Mrs. Norton-. 

St. Olave’s- By the Author of “ Janita’s Cross.” 

My Little Lady- By E. F. Poyxter. 

Les Miserables- By Victor Hi oo. 

Annals of an Eventful Life- By Dr. Basest. 

Life of Mary Antoinette. By Prof. c. D. Yonge. 
Sir Bernard Burke's Family Romance- 
Freer’s Life of Jeanne D’Albret. 

Burke’s Romance of the Forum. 

Dixon's New America- 
Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. 

Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes- 

The Englishwoman in Italy- By Mrs. Gbetton. 




I 




London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 
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III MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

. . Now ready at all Libraries. 

i'^LOVE-LETTERS of a WORLDLY 

WOMAN’. By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD, Author of 
“ Mrs. Keith’s Crime,” Ac. In 1 vol., crown 8vo,6s. 

\\ c ** It would be difficult not to enjoy rending these love-letters." 

' * \ Observer. 

“ Curious, suggestive, almost fascinating studies in the complexities 
\ \ of modem lo\i‘. —Anti-Jacubin. 

f DARK DAYS in CHILE. The Per- 

sonal Experience* and Adventures of MAURICE H. 

m HERVEY, Special Correspondent of the Tim** during the 
recent Revolution in Chile. Demy 8vo, with 15 Full-Page 
.... Illustrations, 10 

A/ P “ Everyone who widies to understand the late Chilian War must 
if lyread this 1 kn»Ic....A racy narrative of adventure, of hair-breadth 
escapes, and stirriug scenes.”— Freeman's Journal. 

MY MISSION to ABYSSINIA: an 

Account of the last English Mission to Abyssinia. By 
GERALD II. PORTAL, C.B.. Her Majesty’s C.nsul- 
J r General at Zanzibar. With Portrait, Maps, and numerous 
* ll Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. 

. „ "Mr Portal’s narrative is jR-ramal and descriptive rather than 
Jj, political. It alniunds in interest and excitement, and he luos much to 
tell which is well worth hearing.”— Times. 

OIK 
lies 
IE I 

— r* 

t- 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
ANIMAL SKETCHES: a Popular 

Book of Natural History. By Prof. C. LLOYD MORGAN, 
F.G.8. With nearly 80 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. [Ready this day, 

A Book op Adventure for Boys. 

BAREROCE; or, the Island of Pearls. 

By HENRY NASH. Illustrated by LANCELOT 8PEED. 
Large crown 8vo, hnndsomely bound, gilt edges, Us. 

“A st<>ry of shipwreck and adventure which is calculated to make 
Daniel Defoe jealously uneasy in his grave."— Ereniny AVirs. 

M A book vastly to our taste. A U>ok to charm all 5«»ys and renew 
the hoy in all who have ever been l>oys."— Saturday Review. 

"A captivating story of adventures by sea and land."—Daily Xetts. 

FRIENDS of the OLDEN TIME. By 

ALICE GARDNER, Lecturer in History at Newnbam 
College, Cambridge. Square 8vo, Illustrated, ‘2s. Od. 

“ A charming liook for voting readers. ’—Sheffield TtUoraph. 

“ A capital little book for children."— Saturday Review. 

London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 

37. Bedford Street, W.O. 

Publisher to the India Ofiice. 


Frederick Warne k Co/s Publications. 

In post 4to, cloth, gilt. Ss. Gd. 

THE LIFE of OUR LORD. In Simple 


JC" 


language for Little Children. With numerous first-class Tllus 
tuitions. 

“Never has the ‘old, old story* l>een more simply told, and in 
language which will be understood by the smallest child.”— Guardian. 
Also, POPULAR EDITION of the same, 

In post 4to, stiff picture boards, attractive cover, Is. 

SILAS K. HOt‘KIND'S NEW VOLUME, 
in crown Svo, gilt and gilt edges. 2s. fid. 

FOR LIGHT and LIBERTY. By Silas 

* K. HOC-KING. With Original Illustrations by AIfred Johnson. 

In large square crown 8vo, gilt, levelled boards,fid. 

A MODERN RED RIDING HOOD. By 

A. JONES, Author of "Little Sir Nicholas.” With Original 
Illustrations. 

In crown Svo, cloth, gilt, 2s. Gd. 

HOW he MADE his FORTUNE. By 

JULIA A. W. I)E WITT. With original Illustrations. 

“ Should lie read by every youth.'—Literary World. 

A MOST ATTRACTIVE COLOURED ROOK FOR CHILDREN 
In crown 4to. half-cloth, effective cover, 4s. 

THE CHILDREN’S OBJECT BOOK. 

An Instructive and Amusing Rook for the Young. Containing 
many hundred Coloured Illustrations of Everyday Objects fur the 
Child to Learn, each leaf made of stroug Oardl.*oard (indestructible!. 
“ One of the best volumes wc have ever seen to amuse and interest 
■ children.”— Ouetn. 

AN ARTISTIC COLOURED GIFT-ROOK. 

In crown 4 tn, picture boards, cloth hack, 2s. Gd. 

FANCIES FREE. A Collection of 

Quaint Original Illustrations, finely printed in Colours from 
' Designs by E. L. Shiite, in the highest style of Lithography. 

“One of the prettiest hooks ever issued. Each rhyme is illustrated 
with exquisite little pictures, excellently drawn, beautifully painted, 
aud quaintly humorous."— Manchester Courier. 

A NEW POPULAR COLOUR BOOK. 

In small 4to, picture Itourds, attractive cover. Is. fid. 

THE LITTLE MERRY MAKERS. By 

A J. PARYLL. Illustrated with Forty-eight artistic Coloured 
i and tinted Plates (finely printed from Water-colour Paintings) by 
Constance Haslewood. 

“ A tiouk that the youngest will prize for its brightness, aud the 
elder children will like to look at it as well."— Weekly Times. 

. In square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt, 3s. Gd. 

THE GIRL’S HOME COMPANION: 

a Book for Pastimes in Work and Play. Edited by Mrs. VALEN¬ 
TINE. A New Edition, thoroughly Revised to date. With up¬ 
wards of 300 Original Illustrations. 

CHRISTMAS AMUSEMENTS. 

In crown svo, cloth, attractive cover. Is. each, 

HOME ACTING! for AMATEURS. 

First anti S« coml Series. Each containing Six Original Comediettas. 
By NELLA PARKER. 

•* These are very bright, clever, little pieces, exactly suited for 
■ draw ing-room acting. Trie dialogue is fresh and pleasing. We recom¬ 
mend these little lw>okB to all amateur actors.”— The .Vtirs/xiper. 

A New Illustrated Catalogue of about 2,000 publications post free on 
application to the Publishers. 

London: FBEDERICK WARNE & CO. 


WELLS GARDNER, 
DARTON & CO/S 

LIST. 


The NATIONAL CHURCHES. Edited 

by the Rev. P. H. DITCUFIELD, M.A., F.R.Hiat.S. 

I. —GERMANY. By the Rev. 8. BARING-GOULD, M.A., 

Author of “Mehalah,” “ Germany, Past and Present,” 
&c. With Maps. Crown Svo, cloth boards, 6s. 

II. -SPAIN. By the Rev. FREDERICK MEYRICK, 

M. A., Prebend ary of Lincoln, Editor of the " Foreign 
Church Chronicle,’* With Map. Crown Svo, cloth 
boards, Gs. [Dec, 20th, 

The object of this series is to lay before English Churchmen 
unbroken narratives of the chief events in the history of the 
National Churches of Christendom. Some of the ablest 
ecclesiastical writers of the day will contribute Volumes, and 
their names will be a guarantee of the accuracy and lasting 
value of the works. 

TwoJEditions exhausted in a few months; a Third is now 
ready. 

OHUROH or CHAPEL ? An Eirenicon. 

By JOSEPH HAMMOND, LL.B. B.A.. of University 
and King’s Colleges, London, Vicar of St. Austell. Crown 
Svo, cloth boards, 5s. 

“ We gladlytgive welcome without reserve and praise with¬ 
out drawback to Mr. Hammond’s book. It is excellent in 
intention and excellent in execution.”— Spectator. 

THE NEW WORK BY TnE AUTHOR OF “BY LEAFY 
WAYS,” “ IDYLL8 OF THE FIELD,” &c. 

THE RAMBLES of a DOMINIE. By 

FRANCIS A. KNIGHT. Illustrated 1>>- E. T. Compton. 
I-arge crown 8vo, bevelled boards, 5s. Also a large-paper 
Edition, with Illustrations printed on Japanese paper, 
bound in Vellum, 21s. net. Each copy numbered and 
signed. Only a few copies left. 

“ Of striking excellence. Both in style and matter they 
are honourably distinguished from the crowd of similar 

articles.They give information even to those who have 

long lived in ana loved the country. It should be added 
that several good steel engravings illustrate the book. No 
pleasanter companion for an autumnal holiday can easily be 
found than this unpretentious little book.”— Athtmetw. 

THE CHILD and HIS BOOK. Some 

Account of the History and Progress of Children's 
Literature in England. By Mrs. E. M. FIELD, Author 
of “ Ethn«y* “ Mixed Pickles,” Bryda,” &c. Illustrated. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, Gs. 

“ It is a series of studies, well worth reading, of a subject 
of the greatest importance and interest; and the studies are 
made more valuable by being the work of a very ^thoughtful 
and accomplished writer.”— Spectator, 

RICHARD DE LACY. A Tale of the 

Eater Lollards. By C. EDMUND MAURICE. With 
Etched Title and Frontispiece. Crown Svo, cloth boards, Gs. 
“The picture of Oxford in its most turbulent days is 
wonderfully vivid and brilliant, and the personages, many of 
them historical, are worth knowing.”— f.ittrary World. 

WITH PREFACE BY^THE [LORD ARCHBI8H0P OF 
YORK. 

WORDS for the WEARY. By Rev. 

G. H. 8HARPE. Crown Svo, cloth boards, Is. Gd. 

Each opening of this volume contains a brief portion of 
Scripture, short meditation, and hymn. Specially designed 
for reading to invalids and the aged. 

A MANUAL for SUNDAYS: a Few 

Thoughts for each Sunday of the Church’s Year. By the 
Rev. F. C. WOOD3IOU8E, M.A., Author of 44 A Manual 
for Advent,” “A Manual for Lent,” “A Manual for 
Holy Days,” &c. Crown Svo, cloth boards, 3s. Gd. 

“The Rev. F. C. Woodhouse is a popular writer, whose 
popularity is of the most enviable kind, nis 4 Manual for 
Sundays’ deserves to take a place beside his ‘Manual for 
Lent.’ There is the same freshness about it, and the same 
evident determination to keep close to the facts of life.” 

O' uanlian. 

THE WORLD and the MAN. By the 

Right Rev. HUGH MILLER THOMPSON, D.D., Bishop 
of Mississippi. Crown Svo, cloth boards, 3s. Gd. 

“ Straightforward, honest, fearless, and true.”— Church IJetls. 

Vol. I. now ready. 

MOTHERS in COUNCIL. Edited by 

CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. This volume contains con¬ 
tributions by the Dowager Marchioness of Hertford, the 
Countoss of Glasgow, the Lady Montague, the Bishop of 
Guildford, Miss Elizabeth Wordsworth, Mrs. Sumner, 
Canon Warburton, and others. Demy Svo, cloth boards, 


2, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, London, E.C.; 
and 14, VICTORIA ST., Westminster, S.W. 


Messrs. Henry & Co.’s Announcements. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF II.M. THE QUEEN, 

H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 4c., 4c. 

VICTORIA LIBRARY for GENTLE- 

WOMEN. In complete Vols., handsomely bound. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. Crown Svo, fis. 

Among the volumes which will appear in due succession 
will lie found ; 

“The Gentlewoman in Society,” by Lady Violet 

GKEV1LLE. 

“The Gentlewoman’s Book of Health” by Katk 

MITCHELL, M.D. 

Works of Fiction, &c., &c., written for Gentlewomen, 

l»y Mrs. E. LYNN-LINT<>N, Mrs. ALEXANDER. Mrs. BURTON 
llARUISON (Author of “The A itelo-Maniacs"). Mini M. BET1IAM- 
EDWAKDS, Miss EMILY FAITH FULL. Mrs. FEN WICK MILLER, 
Missl/.A DUFFUS-HARDY, lion. Mrs. IIENMKER, Miss JEAN 
MIDDLEMASS, Mrs. J. JI. NEEDLE, and others. 

“The Gentlewoman’s Book of Sports,” with Illus¬ 
trations. 2 vols. Edited by Lady VRiLET GREVILLE, with 
contributions on Riding. Fencing, Snooting. Driving, Hunting Fish* 
ing, Golf. Lawn Tt nnis. Gymnastics, Archery, 4c.. 4c., by Her Grace 
the Duchess of NEW< AS'i'LE, the Marchioness of BREADALRANE, 
Lady COLIN CAMPBELL, Lady ST. LEONARDS. Lady BoYNT<»N, 
Mrs. GEORGE F. STAGG, Miss STEWART, Mrs. SAMUEL 
SAMUDA. Mrs. HILLIARD, Mi&* LAURA C A UN AN, “DIANE 
ClIAssERESSK,” Miss LEALE, and others. 

“The Gentlewoman at Home,” by Mrs. Talbot Cork. 

“ The Gentlewoman’s Music Book,” by Miss Oi.ivkria 

PRESCOTT. 

“The Gentlewoman’s Book on Dress,” by Mrs. 

DOUGLAS. 

“ The Gentlewoman’s Book of Gardening,” by Mrs. 

CHAMBERLAIN. 

“ The Gentlewoman’s Book of Art Needlework,” by 

Miss MASTERS. 

“The Gentlewoman’s Book of Cuisine,” by Mrs 

DE HALLS. 

“ Gentlewomen Of To-Day,” sketched by other Gentle¬ 
women. 

Also works on Painting, the Toilet, Art, 4c. 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN has been graciously pleased to 
sanction the use of the title “ Tiik Victoria Liurauy,” and to order 
two copies of eaoh volume for the Royal Library. 

Vol. I.—THE GENTLEWOMAN 111 SOCIETY. 

By Lady VIOLET (iltEVILLE [Ruddy. 

VoL IL—THE GENTLEWOMAN’S BOOK Of HYGIENE 

. . a By Dr. KATE MITCHELL [Buddy. 


Just ready. CiEORUE MOORE’S NEW NOVEL. 

VAIN FORTUNE. By the Author of “A 

Mummer’s Wife," “A Modem Lover," 4c, In crown 8vo, with 
it Illustrations by Maurice Greiffmhagen. Also a Large-Paper 
Edition, limited to 130 copies, numbered, £1 net. 


Sixth Edition, in preparation. 

THE BACHELOR’S CLUB. 


By 


I. ZAXGWILL. Crown 8vo, 348 pp., 3s. rtd. With Illustrations by 
George Hutchinson. 

"It, is impossible to read this l>ook without lieing delighted with it. 
it is full of good things.”— S/>ea Acr. 

By the same Author. A SHILLING 8IIOCKER ! 

THE BIO BOW MYSTERY . [ Ready. 

THE 

WHITEFRIARS LIBRARY of WIT and HUMOUR. 

\ A Series of Monthly Volumes designed to supply the Public 
with Entertaining Literature by the best writers. 

The following Volumes, oloth, gilt lettered, with Portraits, 2s. fid. each, 
arc now ready :— 

Essays In Little. By Andrew Land. 

Sawn Off. By G. Manville Ff.nx. 

A Little Irish Girl. By the Author of “ Molly Bawn.” 
Three Weeks at Mopetown. By Percy Fitzgerald. 

A Book Of Burlesque. By W. Davenport Adams. 

In a Canadian Canoe. By Barry Pain. Thild Edition. 

8ECOND SERIES. 


which manyimpr—.. ., ... - ., . 

of the NE\V SERIES is Three shillings and Sixpence, the increase in 
price being necessary to cover the increased cost of production. Tho 
first four \ olumcs arc:— 

Voi.. I.— Those Other Animals. By G. A. Hbntt. With 

22 Illustrations by Harrison AVeir. 

Vol. n.—In Cambridge Courts. By n. c. Lehmann, 

Author of’‘Tinny Fludyer at Cambridge," 4c. Illus¬ 
trated by A. C. Payne. (Also a limited Large-Paper 
Edition, crown tto, l<>s. fid. net.) 

Vol. m.—Mr. Batters’s Pedigree. By Homos G. 

HUTCHINSON. Illustrated by Oco. Hutchinson. 

( Ready. 

Vol. IV— A North Country Comedy. By Mim M. 

BETH AM-EDWARDS. [December 13. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 

PERROT AND CHIPIEZ. 

A HISTORY OF ANCIENT ACT IN PHRYGIA, LYDIA, 

CARIA, AND LYOT A. 

By GEOGES PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. With Numerous Illustrations. Royal 8 vo. 10s. {Titis tint, 


W. S. LILLY. 

ON SHIR B 0 L E T II S. 

By W. S. LILLY. Demy 8 vo, 12s. 


[Ready 


C. A. STODDARD. 

ACROSS RUSSIA FROM THE BALTIC TO THE DANUBE 

By C. A. STODDARD. With Numerous Illustrations. Large crown Svo, 7s Gd. [ Heady 

II. H. STATHAM. 

MY THOUGHTS ON MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 

By H. H. .STATHAM. Illustrated with Frontispiece and Muricil Examples. Demy Svo, 18s. 

AN ABSOLUTE KEY TO OCCULT SCIENCE. 

THE TAROT OF THE BOHEMIANS. 

Th« moat ancient book in the world. For the exclusive use of the Initiates. By PAPl'd 

Illustrations. Crown bvo, 7s. OJ. 


With Numerous 
[ This day 


CAPT. LINDSAY ANDERSON. 

AMONG TYPHOONS AND PIRATE CRAFT. 

By Captain LINDSAY ANDERSON, Author of “A Cruise in an Opium Clipper.'* With Illustrations. Crown Svo, 7 s. (id. 

SECOND VOLUME OF DR. W. JUNKER’S AFRICAN TRAVELS 

TRAVELS IN AFRICA DURING THE YEARS 1879 TO 1888. 

By Hr. WILLIAM JUNKER. With Numerous Full-Page Plates and Illustrations in the Text. Translated fiI m the 

German by Prof. KEANU. Demy Svo, 21 s. [U,a,hi 


MRS. EARL. 

DINNERS IN MINIATURE. 

By Mrs. EARL. Crown Svo, 2 b. Gd. 


[This day 


W. R. HUGHES, F.L.S. 

A WEEK’S TRAMP IN DICKENS-LAND. 

By W. R. HUGHES, F.L.S. With upwards of 100 Illustrations by F. O. KITTON, Herbert Bailton and otic rs 

Demy 8 vo, 16s. ' 

a. MASPERO. 

LIFE TN ANCIENT EGYPT AND ASSYRIA. 

From the French of G. MASPERO. Late Director of Arclneolosy in Egppt, and Member of the Institute of France 
Translated by Alios Morton. With 1SS Illustrations Crown svo, r,s. 

CHARLES DIXON'S WORKS. 

THE BIRDS OF OUR RAMBLES ; A Companion for the Country. 

With Illustrations by A. T. Elwes. Crown Svo, 7s, Od. 

IDLE HOURS WITH NATURE. 

With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

ANNALS OF BIRD LIFE. 

A YEAR-BOOK OF BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. With Illustrations by C. Whymper. Crown Svo, 7s. Gd. 

NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 

THE ROMANCE OF A FRENCH PARSONAGE; 

Or, the Double Sacrifice. 

By the Author of “Dr. Jacob," ‘-Kitty,' &c. 2 vols. 

BLANCHE ROOSEVELT. 

HAZEL FANE. 

By BLANCHE ROOSEVELT. 3 vols. 


MARY A. DICKENS. 

CROSS CURRENTS, 

By MARY A. DICKENS. 3 vols. 


A. WALL. 

PRINCESS OF CHALCO. 

By A. WALL. With Illustrations. Crown 8 vo. 


l.Y<?.r2 week 


A. A. ANDERSON and A. WALL. 

A ROMANCE OF N’SHABE. 

Being a Record of Startling Adventure in South Central Africa. By ANDREW A. ANDERSON, Auth< r of "Twcntv- 
flve Yean in a Waygon," and A. WALL. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, 5s. 

GEOROE MEREDITH'S LATEST NOVEL, 

ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS, 

HAS NOW BEEN ADDED TO TIIE U 

3s. 6d. and 6s. Edition of his Works. 

CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London. 


EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE.” 

MORAL TEACHINGS OF 
SCIENCE. 

By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. FISHE 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 

“ One of the best and ablest books which has yet &- r p ».>-<■ 
on the reconciliation, or rather the reciprocal zilumtiv s. 
of religion anil science.”— ('Kristian World. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, UNIFORM IN SIZE. 

THE FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE 

Twinty-third Thousand. Os.; calf, 11s. 

THROUGH MAGIO GLASSES: i 

Sequel to “The Fairyland of Science.’’ Gs. ; calf, iir 

LIFE and her CHILDREN. Thirteenth 

Thousand. Gs.; calf, Us. 

WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE. 2 vols, 

4 a. (id. each, sold separately (Vol. I. Fishes and R,i. 
Vol. II. Mammalia: ; or bound in 1 vol., calf, n, 

SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL 

SCIENCE. Fourth Edition. 8s. Gd.; c-alf, 14s. 

‘ Hundreds of children have learnt their firot tsrience 
from Miss Buckley’s enchanting books.” 

Manchfst+r 

'Channing descriptions of the far-ts and phenoavm- 
nature—at once simple and scientific.”— shaker. 

ANIMALS from the LIFE. 255 Coloured 

Illustrations. Drawn by Heinrich Ueutomann, 
Descriptive Letterpress. Fxlited by AR.ABEJ I \ 
BUCKLEY (Mra. FISHER). Crown 4to, hun.1^ 
cloth binding, 10s. Gd. 

’• Xo more excellent Christmas gift-book could be fonn-I* 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of the 

EAltTH: a Popular Account of Geological Hk r 
By Rev. H. N. HUTCHINSON, B.A., FG. 8 . Witt;: 
Illustrations. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 7s. Od. 

‘‘Mr. Hutchinson has successfully eaj-ried out a diS Z; 
design on an admirable plan, and has adhered to that rv 
throughout. Hi.s sketch of historical geology has a stt-Jci 
continuity .”—Saturday Il'tww. 


EOWARD STANFORD’S NEW MAPS. 
RHINE and DANUBE.—A MAP of 

the BASIN 8 of the RHINE and DANUBE, 
the whole of Central Europe, the contour of thecucLtry 
being clearly shown by colours. Fortified pla«.< aa* 
marked, and the Map is specially useful for the stoiv •: 
the great European campaigns. Scale, 50 miles to 1 iii 
Size, 30 by 2*2 inches. Price, coloured sheet. 6 s.;?er 
]>OBt, packe<l on roller, Gs. Gd.; mounted to fold, ib cast. 
Ss. Gd.; per post, 8 s. 9<l. 

Also a STRATEGIC GEOGRAPHY to accompany *l»«i 
Map. Crown svo, cloth, 2s. Gd. net; per po^t, 2s. 2d. 

MEDITERRANEAN. — STANFORD S 

POCKET MAP of the COUNTRIES AROUND 
MEDITERRANEAN SEA, showing all the fa-.o-n* 
winter re.soits on its coasts. Submarine telegrai h aSls 
are marked, and depths given in fathoms. Tlp il :> 
well adapted for Yachting purposes. Seale, P*um-i-.s. 
an inch. Size, 30 by 13 inches. Price, coloured sd.en*. ■ 
per post, packed on roller, 3s. Gd.; mounted to Toil a 
case, 3s.; per post, 5s. 3d. 

CANARY ISLANDS.-STANFORDS 

LONDON ATLAS MAP of the CANARY ISLAND 
showing roads to the chief points of interest to tc* :v- 
and the altitudes of the mountains. SeAle, 12 ili>* 
1 inch. Size, ‘26 by 22 inches. Price, coloured shert 3 - 
per post, packed on roller, 3s. Gd.; mounted to lari 
case, 5s.; per post, 5s. 3d. 

MADAGASCAR — STANFORD: 

LONDON’ ATI,AS MAP of MADAGASCAR .a!: 
COMORO ISLANDS, carefully compiled from the Y 
information and showing clearly the physji. 4 l f^r-*- 
Scale, 42 miles to 1 inch. Size,’ 2*2 by 2 »j inches.' T 
coloured sheet, 3s.; per post, packed on roller, J?.’- 
mounted to fold in case, 5s.; by post, 5s. 3 d. ' 


j London: EDVAKD STANFORD, 

I 26 and 27, CocKsrvn Stbeet, Ch.vui.no Cros<, ° 
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Walter soott ’s list. Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons’ w. & r. Chambers’S 


IBSEN’S FAMOUS PROSE DRAMAS 

COMri.F.TE IN FIVE VOLUMES. 

Uuifomi and Authoritative English Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, 
:;n. tnl. per Volume. 

Thr- Fifth and last Volume of this Series, containing 

ROSMERSHOLM, THE LADY from the SEA, anl 
Mr. William Archer’s Translation of HEDDA GABLER, 
is uow ready. 

CONTENTS OF THE F<>UU PREVIOUS VOLUMES: 

VOL. I. “A DOLL’S HOUSE,” “THE LEAGUE Of 
YOUTH,” and “THE PILLARS of SOCIETY.” With 
Portrait of Ibsen, and Biographical Introduction. 

VOL. II. “GHOSTS,” “AN ENEMY of the PEOPLE,” 
and “THE WILD DUCK.” With an Introductory Note. 
VOL. in. “LADY INGER Of OSTRAT,” “THE VIKINGS 
at HELGELAND,” “ THE PRETENDERS.” With an 
Introductory Note and Portrait of Ibsen. 

VOL. IV. “ EMPEROR and GALILEAN”: a World- 
Historic Drama. With an Introductory Note. 

.Set of Five Volumes in case, 17s. ; also Five Volumes in half- 

morocco, in c use, ;!' 2 «. tid. 

“The name and fame of Henrik Ibsen arc advancing day by day in 
England."— Content})- rary lit vie r. 

Crown Hvo, cloth, price 2 k. fkl. 

THE QUINTESSENCE Of IBSENISM. By O. Bkkvaud 

“ Vigonms. auda- ions, unflacgingly brilliant. Might make the dead 
think—those who arc dead in virtue and r uhtr<Mi.iir~>a* wll as tlmse 

who are ileud in trespasses mid sins-One of th<- most original and 

mod stimulating essays we have read for a lo.ig time.”—6>eu/.cr. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. ikl. per Volume; half morocco, 
t>s. fwl. per Volume. 

THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 

Edited by HAVELOCK ELLLS. 

RE' ENT AUDITIONS. 

EDUCATION and HEREDITY. By J. M. Or vac. 

*’It lias Irt-cn said that if a *>...ik is worth reading once, it is worth 
read m n twice; aud it is it sign of the value <>f this bjuk that the natural 
impulse tin arriving at its l ist page is to turn again to the first, and to 
try to gather up and oorduiutc some of the many admirable truth.’ it 
presents."—.1 tit i-Jacobin. 

THE MAN Of GENIUS. By Finfe-wor Tauiiik.iso. 

A Translation tf Ihof. Lombro.-o's L'l'ouio <li Gaiio (the lar?< .t and 
most important work yet written on Cenius). made with the c >- 
operation of another authority. The work_deals with the causes of 
genius; the intliiencs of r.ic\ of heredity, of climate, of great cities; 
the mental and phjsieal elnuaeteristics ot men of genius in literature, 
art, polities, and religion; and goes fully into the imieh-debap d 
question of the relation between genius anil insanity. Copiously 
iilust rated. _ 

THE CANTERBURY POETS. 

Cloth, reil edges. Is.; cloth, uncut edges, Is.; red man, gilt edges. 
•_'s. till.; padded morocco, gilt edges, .Vs. : pulded Cciman e.ilf, ami 

lialf-morocco, gilt top, liutique (in a variety of new reproductions of 

old tints*. 

AMERICAN HUMOROUS VERSE. Edited by Jajiks 

DARK, of The iJtlioil Free Fi<s«. 

SCOTTISH MINOR POETS from the AGE of RAMSAY 

to DAVID <JRA\. Helecteil and Editetl, uitli an Introduction, 
Cl-tss'iry, and Notes, hy Sir CEi.Hti;E Di>U<;|,AS, ISirl. 

“ The scle.-tum of p«*eins is remarkably complete It is the kind of 

Look that any honest Scotsman would like to carry with him, either at 
home or abroad.”— H'lturda;/ Utvi'.u\ 

CAVALIER and COURTIER LYRI3TS : an Anthology of 

Sev'-nteeuth Century Minor Verse. Edited, with an Intr-.diiction, 
by W. H. DIRC'KS, and Notes by E. SlIAKWouD S.M ITU. 


CREAT WRITERS. 


A NEW SERIES OF CRITICAL BIOGRAPHIES. 

Ill Shilling Voliiines,crown Svo, cloth, cut edges. Is.; cloth, uncut cdg.\«, 

J s. ; Library Edition, demy Svo. price IN. *51. Alsu in halt-morocco, 
gill top, antique (in a variety of new reproductions of old tints). 
RECENT ADDITIONS. 

LIFE Of SCHOPENHAUER. By W. Wallace, Whjtc\s 

Professor of Moral Philosophy, Oxford. 

“The series of Oresit Writers has hardly had a contribution of more 
marked aud peculiar lence MancliKS'er Guardian. 

LIFE Of THACKERAY. By Hkkman Mkkivalb and 

FRANK T. M.AR/il ALS. 

“The l.HH’ik, with its excdleut iiibliography,is one which neither the 
student nor the geueral reader can well ailbrd to miss." 

I\-U Mall Ga:< tfe. 

LIFE Of CERVANTES. By n. E. Watts. 

fr. •* No volume of this series, nor, an far as we can recollect, of any of the 
other numerous similar series, presents the facts of the subject in a 
more wurkmaulike style, or with more exhaustive knowledge." 

Munch ultr (Juanliun. 

THE CAMELOT SERIES. 

Cloth, cut edges. Is- ; cloth, uncut edge?, Is. Also in red roan, gilt 
edges, :ts.; and in halfoiiorocco, gilt top, antique (in a variety of new 
reproductions of old tints*. 

RECENT ADDITIONS 

THE HANDBOOK of SWINDLING; and Other Papers. 

I5v poUoLVS JKRROLD. Edited, with an lutr<Nluulioii, by 
WALTER JEKRobD. 

ESSAYS and OTHER WRITINCS of HENRY THOREAU. 

Edited with an Introduction, by W. II. DIRCKS. 

(Quarto, cloth elegant, emblematic design on cover, gilt edges, <;». May 
also Ik: bad in a variety of fancy bindings. 

THE MUSIC OF THE POETS. 

THE MUSIC of the POETS: n Musician's Birthday Bonk. 

K.iiU-.l !.y EI.KKNuKK lv lISTlilt Uli-K ItKI.I N(*. 

Against each date are given the names ,.f musicians and artists I om 
on that day, together with a verse-quotation appropriate to the charac¬ 
ter of their different compositions or performances. A special feature 
of the book consists in the reproduction in facsimile of autographs and 
autograph music, of living composers—Rubinstein, Dvorak, (iicig, 
Mackenzie, Villiers Stanford, Ac.. Ac. 

•• The most attractive birthday book ever published.” 

Manchester Gu ivdi tn. 
Pemv, Svo, cloth, 42«' page®, price 7s. ikl. 

A SHORT HISTORY of ANGLO-SAXON FREEDOM. 

Tin- policy of the English-speaking Race. By JAMES K. 
IloSMER. Professor in Washington University; Author of “A 
Life of Young Kir Harry Vane," Ac. 

“A volume in which Professor II"»in»T ably propounds and justifies , 

his well-known iiew?.The work might very properly bj used in ! 

schools, and it is also interesting to grown people, and may be strongly 
recommended to mechanics' institutes, workmen's clubs, aud public 
libraries ."—Athciuu ton. 

London : WALTER SCOTT, 21, Warwick Lax::, 
l'.vmiNo.smi Row. 


Booles for Christmas. 

Tins Day is Fu pushed. 

With Nineteen Full-page Illustrations and a Map. 

TWO HAPPY YEARS in CEYLON. 

By C. F. GORDON CCMMINO, Author of "At Homo 
in Fiji,” “ A Lady’s Cruise in a French Mnn-ot-War,” 
“Granite Crags,” “Fire Fountains,” “Wanderings in 
China,” &c. 2 vols., Svo, 30s. 

This Day is Pehlisiikp. Skcond Edition. 

ON SURREY HILLS. By “A Son of the 

MARSHES,” Author of “ Annals of a Fishing Village,” 
“ Woodland, Moor, and Stream.” Crown bvo, Cs. 

New Edition, Enlarged, with a'Ncw Portrait. 

ON some of SHAKESPEARE’S 

FEMALE CHARACTERS. By HELENA FAUCIT. 
Lady MARTIN. Dedicated by permission to Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Uucen. Svo, 7s. Gd. 

Now F.dition, Revised, with numerous Illustrations. 

HINDU-KOH: Wanderings and Wild 

Sport on and beyond the Himalayas. Bv Major-General 
DONALD MACINTYRE, V.C.,‘ lute Prince of Wales’ 
Own Goorkhas: F.R.G.S. Dxlicit d to Jl.ll.ll . Hot /Vi,,. , 
oj IU.i/ s, Post Svo, 7s. Gd. 

With Eight Illustrations. 

GODS and HEROES ; or the Kingdom 

of Jupiter. By R. E. FltANCil.I/ >N. Crown 5s. 

THE FALLEN CITY, and other Poems, 

By WILL FOSTER. Crown Svo, Gs. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Vol. Vi 17. on December 15. 

Chambers’s Encyclopaedia. A 

Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, with Maps and 
Wood Engravings. In 10 Vols. In penal Svo. Entirely 
New Edition. Vols. I„ II., III., IV., V., VI., and VII. 
are now ready. 

Price 10s. each, cloth; 15s. each, half-morocco. The work 
is also being issued in monthly parts, price Ik. each. 

“The leading literary, political, scientific, and artistic 
subjects included in this volume have been entrusted t> 
specially qualified writers, whose articles are, hs a rule, 
entirely new. 7t is already evident that the new edition «f 
; Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ will reflect the highest credit ou 
its editor and its publishers.”— Sficta'or. 

“ The work is maintained with UDllapging spirit; no care, 
no pains, no expense have been spared, and the result is a 
book which it will not be easy to supersede. The articles 
throughout, and the whole work of editing, arc moat ably and 
conscientiously don q."— British H'cekhj. 

Life and Works of Burns. Edited 

by ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. New and Cheaper 
Edition, in Two Vols., demy Svo, 10s. 6d. 

“ Has a value of its own which nothing can supersede, and 
must ever retain its place among standard books on the life 
and works of our national poet. In this issue the original 
four volumes are bound in two. They are handsome, and in 
every respect admirably got up.”— Scotsman. 


The Children of Wilton Chase. 


OLIPHANT, and of ALICE OLTPIIAXT. bis WIFE 
By M. O. W. OLIPHANT, Author of “ Life of Edward 
living,” Ac. Seventh Edition. 2 vols., post Svo, with 
Portraits, 21s. 

OF "FIFINE at the FAIR,” 

“CHRISTMAS EVE and EASTER-PAY," and other 
of Mr. Browning’s Poems. By JEAN1E Mulilsi iN*. 
Crown Svo. 

Wi h Illustrations by Sir J. Noel Futon and 
W. H. Paton, R.S.A. 

LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 

and other Poems. By W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTol’N, 
D.C.L. Small tto, elegant cloth binding, gilt edges, 21 s. 
CHEAP EDITION. Fcap. Svo, tastefully bound in cloth, 
3s. 6d.; or handsomely bound in French morocco, gilt edges, q.s. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE and WORKS. 

Complete in 21 vols. Cabinet Edition. Elegantly bound 
in cloth, £G. Also to bo had handsomely bound in lmlf- 
calf. 

NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. Cheap 

Edition, with Illustrations. Crown Svo. 

ADAM BEDE, 3s. fid.—The MILL on the FLOS'*. :d. (M. 
—FELIX HOLT, the RADICAL, 3s. fid.---SCENES of 
CLERICAL LIFE, 3s.— SILAS MAR NEK, •>» r,d — 
ROMor,A,3s.Cd.—DANIliI, DliRl.lNBA, Ts.C l.-Ml'l )I U .E- 
MAltl’H, r.’. (11. The Kct, handsuruulv bound in 7 vols., h.-df- 
onlf, 50s.; half Persian mornceo, gilt top, 52s. lid. : half 
Turkey morocco, gilt top, 57s. Gd. 

Complete in Six Volumes. 

TALES from “ BLACKWOOD.” Third 

Scries. Bound in extra cloth, 15?.; Roxbumho 2ls • 
lntlf-calf, 25s.; half-morocco, 2s s . b ’ ’ 

TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, and SPORT, 

from Jie.l' KIl Ofi/i-s jr.l (.M//.V/;. I'nmpMo in 
(1 vols., handsomely bound in cloth, 15s.; and in half- 
calf, 25s. 

THE BOOK-HUNTER. By John Hill 

BURTON. D.C.L , Author of “ The Hist orvof S«*nt1;ind ” 
“The Sc.it Abroad,” ice. New Edition, with Portrait, i 
Crown Svo, 7s. Gd. 

LIFE, LETTERS, AND DIARIES OF 

SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, First 

Fail of Iddedeigh. By ANDREW LANG. With a 
Portrait and View of Pyucs. Cheap Edition. Pont Svo, 
7s. Gd. 

BON GAULTIER’S BOOK of BAL- 

l.ADS. Fift.vnlh Kilition. IMnsfr.it,hy l)..vl H . , . 
and Crownuill. With numerous Illustrations. 1 ',' , p . s , J 

GOSSIPS with GIRLS and MAIDENS 

Betrothed and Free. By I.udy BELLA1RS. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown svo, 3s. Gd.; extra cloth eilt 
edges, 5s. _ ’ 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & 80X8, 

Ldimivi.gii and London. 


By L. T. MEADE, Author of “ Bcamp and I,” “ Daddy’s 
Boy,” &c. With Six Original Illustrations by Everard 
Hopkins. 2s. 6d. 

The Rajah of Dah. By George 

MANVILLE FENN, Author of “In the King’s Name,’’ 
&c. "With Six Original Illustrations hy W. S. Stacey. 
3s. 6d. 

Rose and Lavender. By the 

Author of “Laddie,” “Miss Tooscy’s Mi-sion,” &c. 
With Four Origioal Illustrations by Herbert A. Bme. 
2s. Gd. 

Joan and Jerry. By Mrs. 

O’REILLY, Author of “ Sussex Stories,” &c. With Four 
Original Illustrations by Herbert A. Bone. 2s. 6d. 

Basil Woollcombe, Midshipman. 

By ARTHUR LEE KNIGHT, Author of “The Ad¬ 
ventures of a Midshipmite,” Arc. With Frontispiece by 
W. S. Stacey. 2s. Gd. 

The Young Ranchmen; or, Perils 

of Pioneering in the Wild West. By CHARLES R. 
KENYON. With Four Original Illustrations by W. S. 
Stacey. 2s. Gd. 

Elizabeth; or, Cloud and Sun- 

shine. By HENLEY I. ARDEN, Author of “ Leather 
Mill Farm,” “Aunt Bell,” &c. With Frontispiece by 
Herbert A. Bone. 2s. 

The Bewitched Lamp. By Mrs. 

MOLES WORTH. With Frontispiece by R. Barnes. Is. 

Ernest’s Golden Thread. By 

EDITH C. KENYON. With Frontispiece by Herbert 
I A. Bone. Is. 

Duty and Affection; or, The 

Drummer Boy. With Frontispiece by W. S. Stacey. Is. 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


NEW WORKS. 


SECOND EDITION. NOW HEADY. 

By W. P. FBITn, II A. 

JOHN LEECH: 

Hi* Life and Work. 

By WILLIAM rOWELT, FRITH, I!.A. 

In 2 vuIs., demy Svo, with Portrait by Millais, 5 EGhingt 
on Stool, and upwards of 100 Illustrations, 2ds. 


THE THIRD EDITION OF 

MRS. FRANK GRIMWOOD’S 

NARRATIVE of HER ESCAPE 

FltOM Til R 

SCENE of the RECENT MUTINY in 
MANIPUR, 

Ih now ready, in deray 8vo, with Portraits and 
Illustrations, 15s. 


NOW READY. 

FORTY-FIVE YEARS’ RE 

COLLECTIONS of SPORT. By .TAMES HENRY 
CORUALLIS, Edited liy ARTHUR T. ITSHElt, late 
21st Hussars. With Frontispiece. In demy Svo, Ids. 


SECOND EDITION. 

ACROSS ENGLAND in a DOG 

CART: from London to St. David’s and Rack. By 
JAMES JOHN HISSEY, Author of “A Tour in a 
Phaetan,” See. With 20 Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author, and Plan of the Route. Demy Svo, 16s. 


BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 

A MAD TOUR; or, Rambles on 

Foot through the Black Forest. By CHARLOTTE E. L. 
RIDDELL, Author of “George Geith of Fen Court.” 
Large crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE FAWCETTS 
AND GARODS.” 

MATTHEW TINDALE. By 

AUGUSTA A. VARTY-S.MITH. In 3 vols., crown s,o. 

L Un Moi.tiuj «o./. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CUT ADRTFT.” 

JEDW00D JUSTICE. By 

ALBANY DE FONBLANQIJE. 3 voir., clown Svo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NO RELATIONS.” 

CONSCIENCE. By Hector Malot 

2 vols., crown Svo. 

“A Imok which cannot easily be laid down after it has on^e 
bpen taken up. It is construc ts! with admirable art, de¬ 
veloped point by point with a skill which keeps the read< r in 
a state of nervous suspense. It is a tale of munb r, but it has 
nothing in common with the cheap sensationalism of the 
ordinary murder-melodrama .”—Pall Mail Gazette. 


KT OTIOE. 

TWO NEW ADDITIONS TO 

Bentley’s Favourite Novels. 


AN OLD MAIDS LOVE. By 

MAARTEN MAARTEN'S. 

AND 

THE HAVEN under the HILL. By 

MARY LINSKILL. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


HENRY FROWDE’S LIST. 

“ Tlie Oxford India Paper has made it possible to read that 
which it is easy to carry about.”— Guardian. 

NOW READY. 

Crown svo, on White Paper, cloth boards, pric? 3*. 6d. 

Un the Oxford India Paper, best cloth, pries 103. 6d. 

THE 

OXFORD SHAKESPEARE. 

BEING THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM SIIAKESPEARE. 

Edited, with a Glossary, by 
W. J. CRAIG, M A. 

TWO EDITIONS. 

The Edition on OXFORD INDIA PATER combines in a 
remarkable way clearness and legibility of type with great 
portability and lightness. The volume contains 1,272 pages of 
tough, opaque paper, yet it measures no more than seven- 
eighths of an inch in thickness, and weighs barely nineteen 
ounces. It is printed in leaded Emerald type. 

“THE OXFORD SHAKESPEARE will certainly take a 
high rank among single-volume editions. The type is ad¬ 
mirably clear, and the general appearance of the volume is 
highly attractive. The edition on India paper ia quite a 
gem.” — Tim**. 

“The evidences of careful scholarship in Mr. Craig’s ad¬ 
mirable edition are very numerous, and the text has been 
most judiciously treated.’’— Momi>»/ Post. 

“It is in every sense marvellous ; it is unique. Thanks to 
India p iper and special type the text is not only dear, but it 
js a positive eye-de)ight to peruse it.”— Mam-In>Ur JDamimr. 

" No liner single-volume edition of Shakespeare has ever 
been issued.”— North British Daily Mail. 


Just ready, post 8vo, half linen, with Portrait, 10s. Od. 

SIR WALTER RALEGH: 

A Biography. 

By WILLIAM STEPPING, M.A., 
Formerly Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford, Author of 
“ Some Verdicts of History Reviewed.” 

The Gift-Book for the Christmas 
Season. 

Just ready, demy Svo, 576 pages. 

Exquisitely printed at the Oxford University Press, with 
Red Initials, Borders, and Ornaments, and a Frontispiece after 
Holman Hunt’s “ Light of the World.” 

Price in cloth, extra gilt, with red edges, on glazed white 
paper, 3s. 6d. 

On OXFORD INDIA PAPER, in superfine cloth, with red 
under gilt edges, 6s. 6d.; and in superior bindings. 

THE CLOUD OF WITNESS. 

A Daily Sequence of Great Thoughts 
from many Minds following the 
Christian Seasons, 

By the Hon. Mrs. LYTTELTON GELL. 
With an 7.nt roduetory Note by 
THE ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 


“The Oxford India Paper has made a revolution in the 
printing of Bibles and Prayer Books.”— Guardian, 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE 

OXFORD MINIATURE BIBLE, 

ON OXFORD INDIA PATER. 

Diamond, l.Smo, thin 1,566 pages. by 2* by inches. 

In various bindings, from 5s. 

“The srmlle8t ever printed, but very far from the hardest 
to read. Th»» wonderful thing is that this microscopic volume 
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LITERATURE. 

History of the French Revolution. By H. 
Morso Stephens. Socond Volume. (Long¬ 
mans ) 

The editor of tho Academy has reminded 
me of tho promise to review this volume, 
: which I made after noticing its predecessor 
'■ so long ago as June 20, 1880. In the 
J interval that volume has been frequently in 
my hands, and in those of several friends 
engaged in advanced historical teaching, 
with the result that on turning over my 
A ' former review I find no word of praise to 
retract; nay, rather a few hasty ani- 
f r madvorsions to tone 
Eor instance, as to 

- - the text of a short 
—• personage as ho appears on tho scone. I 
DTK ;r must own that others, especially French 
, J “"’ critics, have strongly approved the method. 
is -- No doubt it does lend life to tho narrative, 

_ but I still think it interrupts it, and should 
Y Y have preferred long footnotes, though not 
i-- blind to the reasons which have confined 
tho present notes to references and authori¬ 
ties. I must also own that the corrected 
spelling of “Foullon” is quite right. 
There was, indeed, the greatest laxity of 
|l|f| 1 signatures from 1789 to about 179.5. Patriots 
■ L v adopted and changed various noms de fan- 
taisie, and spelt them as they would, or 
— could; some quite superior patriots even 
0 f £! seem to have varied thoir signature from time 
to time for variety’s sake, as befitted the 

- Natural Man. Mr. Stephens has probably 
relied (as do the latest French authorities) 
upon the forms used in the official lists of 
the various Assemblies. He, however, still 

^, clings to the form Sicycs, like most English 
JOkS. ’ writers ; the proper reading is Sieycs, pro- 
nounced “ See-ess.” The difficulties which 
, appear to have delayed this volume have 
of 22' loft their mark on the style which, especially 
in the earlior chapters, would bear more ro- 
t vision. One finds a few needless repetitions, 

’ a few obscure sentences, and a few rather 
~ conventional reflections. However, with 
• these occasional lapses, it is dear, and oven 
at times rises to unaffected eloquence, as 
in tho perorations of chaps, x. and xiii., 
and is frequently enlivened with terse and 
1 felicitous sayings. I still think the chapters 
! should have been shorter or else subdivided; 
for instanco, the last comprises two por- 
.. 'fectly distinct subjects, the colonies and the 
Iff emigre*. The tone is that of the dignified 
•historian who never stoops to irony, much 
fjf less a joke ; a reprobate mind, alas, when 
it reflects upon the stores of fun the author 
must have come across in his researches, 
cannot help sighing for tho time when a 

f„ tv 


:ns- 


i/f 


great Comic History of tho Devolution shall 
appear. 

The period from October, 1791, to the 
end of 1793, is treated in this volume, the 
Legislative Assembly occupying tho first 
four chapters, which require little comment, 
because no fresh light is thrown upon events 
already so carefully examined and ropeatedly 
described. Here the author has not followed 
up his long narrative of the Varennes affair, 
but sagaciously' confines himself to the 
briefest notice of the famous dramatic scenes 
and personal episodes—the storming of the 
Tuileries, the royal family in the Assembly, 
at the Fcuillants, at tho Temple, at their 
trials at tho scaffold, and so forth—on 
which other pens have run riot. lie opens 
with a useful analysis of the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly, lnying stress on the absence 
of a central party liko that of the 
Constituent and, we might add, of tho Con¬ 
vention also. IIo points out tho extreme 
youth of the leading men—do Preamonu 
alone was over forty, that they were mostly 
now local men; and (what is usually 
neglected) that in spito of its phalanx of 
savants, lawyers, and local wiro-pullers, the 
Second Assembly was still more incom¬ 
petent, helpless, loquacious, and logically 
illogical than the First. French logic was 
still as triumphant as in tho palmy days 
when Eabaut Saint-Ktienno was allowed to 
have demolished the idea of a Second 
Chamber by his dictum, “La nation est 
une, en consequence sa representation doit 
etre une,” no one apparently remarking 
that this meant either that the Assembly 
should consist of a single member, 
or elso nothing at all. No space is 
wasted on the stock quotations from 
the windy eloquence of tho beaux par¬ 
lours. In an Appendix Mr. Stephens 
makes an elaborate analysis—never before 
attempted on so comprehensive a plan—of 
the subdivisions and individual members 
of the Uiromlin faction; he proves how 
they forced on the fatal war in spito of 
Jacobin opposition, and gives them their 
due placo in tho history. But it is a small 
one. And rightly; for after all they wore 
powerful only for mischiof, a sorry flock of 
self-deluded bell-wethers, sadly confused 
by their own rival tinkling, butting and 
prancing in valiant disorder down tho lane 
which ended in the butcher’s shop. Though 
they captured the Legislative and tho Con¬ 
vention, they never really governed at all, 
but let power slip first to the Sections and 
afterwards to the Committees; they did 
nothing whatever for Franco or the world, 
have left nothing behind ; from first to last 
they were in a wholly false position, like 
their divinity Manon Boland throned 
between her paramour Buzot and her 
“virtuous” spouse. A correct and most 
useful plan of the environs of the Tuileries 
is given; a still more valuable novelty 
would be a fair-sized map of the whole of 
Paris as it thon was. The war is quite 
sufficiently treated, but at no groat length. 
Its details are for European or strictly 
military history, but Mr. Stephen’s care¬ 
fully traces its direct influence on tho 
fortunes of the Bovolution. In fact, he 
makes it tho key of the position, tho 
Twentieth of Juno boing caused by the first 


defeats, tho Tenth of August by Brunswick’s 
Manifesto, and the September massacres by 
the Prussian advance. In calling Mallet du 
Pan the “accredited envoy of the Tuileries,” 
he might have mentioned the autograph 
letter which Bertrand de Molleville had 
obtained from the king and forwarded 
to Frankfort in the boot-heel of various 
couriers, for this leaves with Louis the 
credit of tho last effort at a constitutional 
compromise. The Manifesto was entirely 
the work of the Princes’ gang—the wise¬ 
acres who positively when they invaded 
France issued orders that the French army 
and people, who would, of course, rush to 
fraternise with the emigres, were to be sternly 
repulsed as rebels. 

Chapters v. to viii. deal with tho Conven¬ 
tion down to the Fall of the Girondins. The 
parallel progress of the war and of tho 
anarchy aro steadily kept in view, and tho 
inverso action of decaying democracy and 
rising oligarchy. Danton, like Mirabeau in 
1791, keeps shouting down the chatterers 
and demanding a strong executive ; but to 
such a pass had things come that nothing 
was strong enough short of tyranny and 
terror. This was tho conviction not only of 
the Montague, but unconsciously of tho 
nation ; hence the pitiless extermination of 
tho Girondius, hence the crusade against 
La Vendee, hence tho tyrannical suppression 
of Federalism at Lyons and olsewhero. 
Federalism might bo all very' well in its 
wny r , but Franco was sick of political 
theories, it just wanted somobody to look 
after tho war and keep out the emigres, 
therefore all theso meddlers were voted un¬ 
patriotic. And so there was an end of 
them. 

This brings us to what is the most re- 
markablo chaptor in the book, that on tho 
Eevolutionary Government, followed by 
those on tho Terror. Already our author 
has carefully traced the tendency of tho 
Convention to delegate everything to numer¬ 
ous committees, which become more and 
more dominated by the two groat Com¬ 
mittees. Tho precise steps in the gradual 
development of the groat Committee of 
Public Safety, and of the instruments of its 
rule of Terror, tho Committee of General 
Security, the Bevolutionary Tribunal, and 
the Missions, have never beforo been clearly 
traced for English readers. Yet nothing 
can be moro important. These are exhaus¬ 
tively' and yet concisely treated in tho 
Appendices, all of which indeed are models 
of laborious compilation from the latest 
authorities. On them I must dwell a 
moment. Appendix V. institutes an in¬ 
teresting comparison of the abortive Con¬ 
stitution of ’93 and Condorcet’s scheme; 
VI. gives full lists of tho mombers of the 
twenty-one committees at the opening 
of 179.3, as they appear in Goussin’s 
report at that date; VII. and VIII. trace 
the development and intricate changes 
in tho personnel of the two great Committees ; 

X. gives lists of the deputies sent on tho 
four chief missions with thoir destinations. 
These last have been drawn up by Mr. 
Stephens from scattorod notices in various 
authorities, especially from M. Wallon’s 
great work completed last year, tho most 
impoitant list, that of the 9th Nivose, 1793, 
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being here for the first time printed fiom 
the original document in the archives. 
With the help of these compilations and 
others which are promised in duo course, 
the student at last begins to seo his way 
among the chaos of names, names, names 
in the histories. Appendix IX. is also 
original research. It arranges under each 
month, from April, 1793, to June 10, 1794 
(where for the present it stops), the number 
of executions by the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
with the names of the principal victims, 
thus enabling us to estimate the growing 
severity of the Terror and its retiex action 
on the course of political events. XI. gives 
the various armies of the Republic, with 
lists of their ever-changing generals, und of 
the deputies’ on mission with them. Lastly, 
we have a tabular guide to the diabolical 
Revolutionary Calendar. 

The chaptor on the Terror in Paris—that 
sinister government resting on the Revolu¬ 
tionary Committees, with their carles dc 
siirele, their denunciations and the toi des 
suspects , upon the bribed Sans-culotte army, 
and upon the Law of the Maximum—in short 
upon ruffianism and out-door relief—this 
chapter calls for no separate notice, but the 
next on the Terror in the provinces is most 
important. In only eighty pages it skims 
the cream of the innumerable local histories 
which keep appearing in France, mostly by 
competent hands, and which are gradually 
reducing legend to history. Every student 
should read two or three of them at least: 
they have the fascination of tangible fact; 
they present in a miniature the revolutionary 
picture which on a vast canvas no eye can 
take in ; they, and they alone, show us how 
through that whirlwind of big words, and 
big ideas, and big crimes, men lived their 
little sordid, comfortable lives, and the world 
managed somehow to wag on in its old un¬ 
revolutionary revolution. In short, it is in 
such pages that I would seek the profounder 
lessons of that didactic period rather than 
in political documents or philosophical 
histories. That Mr. Stephens has read 
them all is impossible ; but that he has 
referred at first hand to them, guided in his 
search, no doubt, by such authorities as 
Berriat St. Prix’s Justice revohitionnaire dans 
les Provinces, Wallon’s Representants cn 
Mission, and the earlier volumes of the com¬ 
plete publication of the official correspon¬ 
dence, &c., of the Committee of Public 
Safety, which M. Aulard is editing for the 
Government—of this I have sufficiently 
satisfied myself. 

What, then, is the author’s attitude 
towards the Terror ? Only rarely does he 
permit himself in passing to comment on 
events and men, and then I not uufrequently 
wish that he had refrained ; but to his main 
teaching I must own myself an unwilling 
convert. It is that from the first to the last 
there were men of a practical turn who 
cared little for forms of government, but 
very much for government itself: that these 
men did all the governing that was 
done : that this feeling was intensified in 
the collapse of ’92: that by an inevitable 
process of natural selection power passed 
from the lazy, talkative Girondins of the 
Convention to the twelve men of action on 
the Great Committeo who, in scorn of the 


division de pom ous fallacy, became the real 
practical ministers > f State. And who were 
those men? Mr. Stephens tells us. From 
his admirable studies of their antecedents 
we gather that, though all but the courtier 
De Sechelles were of good bourgeois families, 
and all well educated mon, none, not even 
Carnot, were highly gifted or specially 
trained administrators. Till the Revolution, 
all but Robespierre and Carnot had been 
strangers to one another. Seven were 
avocats, ten were provincials, only two 
Parisians. Three—at most four — were 
orators. The real committee was the seven 
silent working members with their reporter 
Barrcre. For though we always regard 
Robespiorro as the head and spring of 
the government, Mr. Stephens insists that 
he and his satellites, Couthon and Saint 
Just, were only figure heads, were always 
in an outvoted minority, and when they at 
last pushed their theoretical nonsense too 
far, were got rid of as a nuisance. Such 
then were tho men who had greatness thrust 
upon them. What their motives were, who 
knows? Who need care? What time had 
they to think about motives ? They found 
themselves thrust into a dark, quiet corner, 
apart from tho strutting stage-politicians, 
where hard work was to be done, and they 
simply fell to. Right or wrong! morals 
and humanity! beautiful Rousseau senti- 
mont! all very well for the tribune, but 
only a waste of timo at their hurried nightly 
conferences at the Pavilion de l’Egalite. 
The country was in danger—it had to be 
saved from foe and anarchy—and they 
meant to do it. And how? By that 
supremely wicked, but supremely politic 
and patriotic, engine we call the Terror. 
Deliberately from the first they planned 
this cool, ruthless, conscienceless tyranny to 
bear down the faintest shudder of opposi¬ 
tion. And they planned it well. It ruled 
triumphant; it lasted unshaken till the need 
for it had passed, and France cowered for a 
while contentedly under the heel of these 
parmius, and ever since has condoned their 
crimes, simply because they wrought her 
will and took upon themselves her sins for 
hor salvation. The Terror was a political 
tour deforce unparalleled in history. It saved 
France from undying ridicule; it robbed the 
world of a final warning of that natural law 
which must ever make artificial democracy 
a piteous failure till men are other than they 
are. France till now has never heen 
governed by a democracy, has never been a 
ropublic at all, but ever has been managed 
by some oligarchy or other. As the 
Venetian republic rose to its hoight under 
the Council of Ten, so the One and Indi¬ 
visible flourished only as a screen for the 
hole-and-corner tyranny of a dozen common¬ 
place Neroes. And further, be it remem¬ 
bered that tho twenty thousand victims of 
the Terror were but the propitiatory sacrifice 
for the multitudes that would have fallen 
had the Terror not been. 

To some such conclusions as these I think 
most readers, however prejudiced, will be 
reduced who study Mr. Stephens’s far more 
lucid train of argument. But here I part 
company with him; for now and then, in his 
anxiety to present the bare facts free from 
tho incrustations which hysterical writers 


have formed round them, he seems tot- > 
by a clause here and there, by a wori. b I 
an epithet, to palliate or extenuate i- I 
crimes of his heroes. This may be-» 1 
doubt is—a generous protest against. I 
century of sweeping invective, but it ' 
wrong all the same. Politically wemayair; I 
and approve the Terror—who can help:: | 
Morally it was atrocious. That its arfe-, 
ever rose to the ethical pinnacle of 1- 
liberately offering up their conscience, a] 
their hopes of salvation upon the altar I 
the country I do not believe; but ever ii 
they did, it does not alter the intrix • 
immorality of their acts. The blooelw 
was not the worst—what was it compact 
to Gravelotte ? It was the lies, the tread =*. 
the spying, the delation, the fraud, i- 
mean and dirty tricks, the daily spec-tad- - 
audacious rapacity and impudence trie- | 
phant over merit: of what is base and tgj 
throttling what is most lovely and veneraK- t 
above all, the gigantic hypocrisy of a wife- i 
nation by its yells trying to convince fed 
and others that it was the Few Model : 
Freedom, while it was at once both Tyrr 
and Slave as never nation was befoe 
Throughout that strange epoch I search:, 
vain for one faint whisper of the saw 
right of conscience as it dwells in the bre-' 
of Swiss or English peasant—for one sir; 
manly voice raised iu the name of ;L 
toleration which irradiates the pages 
Voltaire and of Milton. The great, war: 
generous throbbing heart of France, or 
seared and paralysed by the brand of tb 
national hypocrisy, is not yet whole—wil i 
ever be?—a nation of sham ideals, I 
cynical half-beliefs, of mutual suspicion-1 
of brooding jealousies, haunted by ir»‘ I 
of ridicule, torn by impotent anger—sail 
indelible traces does the Goddess of Liberty I 
still bear of her childhood of Terror. | 
On the army Mr. Stephens has nothing c 
fresh to say; but as to the navy, he has ecu- I 
leeted much new and interesting matter- , 
especially as to the reforms of Jean H a 
St. Andre. In his last chapter he resumes th* 
thread of colonial history. Here his ma"- E: 
is mainly new, much of it not having beep 
hitherto printed, even in France; and his 
treatment is as sagacious as comprehensive. 
Of the Indian part an interesting study hit 

appeared in the Times in one of its review 
of Indian affairs. Nor are the pages on | 
the West Indies less novel and important 
He closes with a clear and striking skec.s 
of the Emigration, marred hy one error • j 
judgment, the insertion of the com- 5 - 
anecdote about the Duke of Bridge*#' | 
given by M. d’Haussonville in his charm.;.* 
Vie de mon Pcre. The story is so monstww.- 
improbable, that I have not troubled even' 
seek from what misunderstanding it ar* 
but regard it as a mere lie. Mr. Step ' 
would have found far better instat 
of English charity in a letter wife [ 
in 1793 by the Bishop of St. Polfe 
instance, how when two poor pn-' 
turned despondently away from barsn ^ 
ing for a fish, the ragged fishwife r 
after them to force it on them gratis: 
still better, how when the bishop was « 
ing in London, he felt something thrus ;^ 
his hand ; it was a penny, and turning v 
he saw a poor milkman hurrying away 
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ii ashamed of the smallness of his mite. In 
® another place (p. 36) Mr. Stephens shows an 
&; equal want of scepticism in accepting the 
v story tliat the South German princes erected 
;r- gallows along their frontiers with the notice 
“II est dofendu aux emigres et aux vaga- 
G bonds de passer outre.” The tale is absurd 
¥ ■ on the face of it and not worth testing. It 
^ was started in Tilly’s Memoirs, and every 
, writer since keeps repeating it; M. Bardoux 
r even speculates whether the object was not 
.rather to keep out the contagion of the Cou- 
stitutional refugees. 

The volume must not be judged from this 
slight and inadequate sketch. It should be 
... read and read carefully; nor will any true 
student close it without a wish that the 
‘ author may be enabled before long to eom- 
plete so invaluable, so solid, so creditable a 
' ~ contribution to our historical literature. 

E. Purcell. 


The Study of Enyluh Literature. By John 
Chur ton Collins. (Macmillans.) 

In this small volume Mr. Churton Collins 
renews his attack on the policy pursued by 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
towards the study of English literature. 
In articles contributed to the Quarterly and 
other reviews and periodicals, he has already 
touched on most of the points here pre¬ 
sented ; but it is convenient to have in a 
permanent form the arguments on which he 
and his friends rely. That these arguments 
are likely to convert philologists, who con¬ 
sider that there is nothing to learn and 
nothing to teach in English literature except 
words, is very unlikely; but they will 
£ strengthen the hands of the practical 
* teachers who are urging on the authorities 
' of those Universities the doctrine that the 
1 greatest literature in the world should not 
e bo neglected simply because it is our own, 

J and because every cultivated person has 
’ necessarily some casual and superficial 
■ acquaintance with it. 

[ The author has two main theses—(1) that 
English literature deserves to be studied as 
literature at the Universities; and (2) that 
this study can only be satisfactorily con¬ 
ducted in close connexion with that of 
classical and foreign literature. Incidentally 
lie asserts that the study of the classics is 
in this country too much occupied with 
their historical, archaeological, and philo¬ 
logical aspects, and tliat too little attention 
is paid to the contents and structure of the 
classical works themselves. He points out 
that the need for systematic training in 
English literature is recognised everywhere 
hut at Oxford and Cambridge. In every 
other country in the world English litera¬ 
ture is thought worthy of study not 
only from the point of view of the philo¬ 
logist but as literature. The univer¬ 
sities of America, Ireland, and Scotland, 
and the other universities of England 
teach it or examine in it. In our better 
boys’ schools, except those which are 
hopelessly abandoned to scholarship-hunt¬ 
ing, some regard is paid to it; while it 
forms one of the most important features 
: n all good girls’ schools. The University 
Extension Organisation alone insures a 
IerotUi4 for adequate teachers far in excess 


of the supply. Ordinary students see that 
to understand and enjoy great works of 
literary art, whether in their own language 
or not, they require a special training, and 
that this training can only be adequately 
given by teachers who have themselves 
been specially trained. In spite of the 
present craze for natural science, the 
lectures of such men as Mr. Moulton and 
Mr. Collins himself have been among the 
best attended and most fruitful courses 
provided by the Extension system. Never¬ 
theless, the two great Universities practi¬ 
cally refuse to acknowledge their responsi¬ 
bilities. It has been pointed out, says Mr. 
Collins, 

“ that if Literature as a subject of teaching 
is to effect for popular culture what it is of 
power to effect; if, as an instrument of political 
education, it is to warn, to admonish, to guide; 
if, as an instrument of moral and aesthetic 
education, it is to exercise that influence on 
taste, on tone, on sentiment, on opinion, on 
character, on all, in fine, which is susceptible of 
educational impression, it must first hold that 
place in the training of its modem exponents 
which it held in that [a/c] of the training of its 
exponents in ancient times; that it must be 
rescued from its present degrading vassalage to 
philology, that its profession must not be 
regarded as the common property and make¬ 
shift of any graduate in any faculty whom 
accident may turn to it” (pp. 4-j). 

The teacher of English literature has 
first to educate himself, as Mr. Moulton 
told the London University Extension 
meeting at Gresham College the other day. 
Oxford and Cambridge will have nothing 
to do with his education, though they 
guarantee his proficiency. 

I cannot enter into the merits of the 
pretty quarrel at Oxford as to the first 
appointment to the chair of English 
Literature. It was disheartening enough 
to see such an opportunity lost; but at 
Cambridge we have little to boast of in the 
way of direct encouragement to bel/eu lettres: 
we have been, and still are, frankly philolo¬ 
gical. Our Modern and Mediaoval Tripos 
does not pretend to regard literature in any 
other light than as a convenient exercising 
ground for the student of words. Our 
interest in it ceases with Pope and Addison; 
because after the beginning of the eigh¬ 
teenth century the linguistic archaeologist 
finds little to glean. “ Beal solid study of 
books” with us, as apparently with Mr. 

E. A. Preeman, does not involve any con¬ 
sideration of the books as works of literary 
art. We hoped for better things at Oxford, 
where it was believed, rightly or wrongly, 
that a wider tradition obtained, until the 
appointment of Mr. Napier showed tliat 
the philologists had entirely captured the 
literary schools. 

The real issue to be decided is this. Can 
literature be studied and taught ? And if 
so, is it worth studying ? In all other arts 
the possibility, and the need, of a scientific 
analysis of form and matter is acknowledged. 
We can, in the case of painting or archi¬ 
tecture, or music, analyse the form of any 
given work, and trace the origin and 
development of that form; we can attempt 
to explain its aesthetic effect and justify its 
employment on psychological grounds. And 
we know that this analysis does not diminish, 


indeed, largely increases, our enjoyment of 
the work. Is such a process impossible 
with reference to a play or a poem? If 
not, is it here so easy and obvious that it 
requires no study and no training? To 
examine merely the words is to act like a 
student of architecture, who in a great 
cathedral refuses to attend to plan, or 
mouldings, or tracery, but concentrates his 
mind exclusively on the chemical and 
mineralogical characteristics of the stone of 
which the church is built. This is the 
attitude encouraged by the Mediaeval and 
Modern Languages Tripos, by the local ex¬ 
aminations conducted by Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, and by the pot editions of Shakspere 
prescribed. i 

It cannot be said that Mr. Churton Collins 
overlooks the importance of the study of 
language as a necessary preliminary to 
the purely literary analysis. While in 
his heart of hearts he perhaps regards a 
philologist much as Sir William Hamilton 
regarded a mathematician, he speaks witli 
perfect justness of the relations between 
Philology and Literature. 

“ The proper place of Philology in its higher 
phases .... is with the sciences. So far as it 
is related to Literature, it is related merely as 
grammar, it is related as the drudge is related 
to his master, as the key of the jewel-casket is 
related to the treasure it unlocks ” (p. 66). 

What he protests against is the theory, 
fostered by the Clarendon Press Shaksperes 
and Miltons, that the interest of a poem 
ends when its language is completely under¬ 
stood. 

In Chapter Y. the necessity for associating 
the study of English literature with that 
of ancient classical literature is strongly 
enforced, and supported by the authority of 
Prof. Jowett. Mr. Pater, Matthew Arnold, 
Mr. John Morley, and other qualified 
judges. With this opinion it is only the 
ultra-Teutonic party who will seriously dis¬ 
agree. The classical literatures, together 
with the derivative romance literatures, 
have given us all our literary forms, and 
nearly all our literary material. Even our 
metrical system itself is due to them. The 
structure of our dramas, epics, lyrics, novels, 
essays, and histories, can be directly or 
indirectly traced to Greek prototypes. Our 
plots, our dramatic situations, our metaphors 
and similes, our commonplaces of criticism, 
are nearly all imported from classical, 
romance, or biblical sources. As I under¬ 
stand Mr. Collins, while he would regard 
Greek and Latin, French and early Italian 
literature as a necessary preparation for the 
study of English literature, he would not 
wish to discourage a study of the Anglo- 
Saxon and Middle English writers. Poor 
and contemptible as most of it is, their work 
can scarcely be neglected by those who wish 
to form a complete idea of the literary 
capacities and tendencies of the race. What 
he regards as unnecessary seems to be a 
“ scientific knowledge ” of Anglo-Saxon. 

He is above all things anxious to insist on 
the continuity of classical and modern 
literature, an idea which one might have 
thought would not be without charm for 
the Oxford Historical School. 

For the details of Mr. Collins’ scheme of 
a School of Literature at Oxford, the reader 
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must be referred to the volume itself. Ilo 
shows that such a scheme is perfectly 
feasible ; and to prove that satisfactory 
papers can bo sot in literaturo, ho gives 
somo specimens by way of appendix. If 
examiners do not know how to tacldo the 
subject, so much the worso for tho examiners. 
Literature papers, it is said by philologists, 
must lead to cramming. Every teacher 
knows that any subject may bo crammed, if 
the examiners choose to sot papers which 


however, to dwell on tho terrors of the 
story of Manipur. They are described by 
Mrs. Cfrimwood in a simple, yet impressive, 
manner; and, unconsciously perhaps, she 
has heightened the effect of her narrative 
by recounting her earlier and less painful 
experiences of lifo at tho Residency, when 
tho quiet monotony of existence was only 
broken by such ploasant interludes as a 
water picnic on tho beautiful Logtak lake, 
a week’s deer-shooting in tho jungle, a 


make cramming a paying proceeding. Even j garden party at tho Residency, or a polo 


in philosophy appeal can be made exclu¬ 
sively to the memory of the candidate, as 
the farcical papers which used to be, and 
for aught I know- still are, set at Trinity 
College, Dublin, admirably show. But 
that literature labours under any special 
disqualification is absolutely unproved. 

In view of tho Greek vote at Cambridge 
the other day, tho following admirable 
words seem to mo to deserve quotation : 

“Classical literature can never, it is true, 
become extinct ; but it can lose its vogue, it can 
become the almost exclusive possession of mere 
scholars, it can cense to be influential. Every 
step in tho progress of its alienation from life 
is a stop in the progress of its decline. Philology 
cannot save it, technical scholarship cannot save 
it. It must be linked with life to live, with 
the incarnation of that of which it too is the 

incarnation, to prevail.In pleading for 

the recognition and organisation of the study 
of English literature on the lines indicated in 
this book, I have indeed adduced the one un¬ 
answerable argument in justification of the 
classics maintaining in modern times their old 
lending and dominant position in secondary 
education ” (pp. 11(5-7). 

Perhaps, after all, tho country parson 
who rushes up to Cambridge to vote for the 
retention of the “Little-go Greek” which 
ho has himself forgotten is not so much the 
champion of culture as ho imagines. 

E. Ryi.and. 


match, where tho Senapnthi, looking very 
pieturesquo in his zouave jacket of groen 
velvet and turban and waistclotli of pink 
silk, would distinguish himself. 

But tliero are other impressions to ho 
recorded. Although the author studiously 
avoids casting blame on anyone, her narra¬ 
tive points to the inevitable conclusion that 
others besides some of those who perished 
in tho palace helped to bring about tho 
catastrophe. It is more than likely thnt, 
had the Besidont’s advice been sought and 
taken, when a policy of mischievous activity 
was contemplated, all would have gone well. 
But Mr. Grimwood was ignored both at 
Shillong and (Calcutta. His local knowledge 
went for nothing, or next to nothing. Mrs. 
Grimwood writes : 


officor commanding his escort bad almost, 
if not quite, resolved on a retreat to Cat hi:. 
“At last” [about 7 p.m.], Mrs. Grimwooi 
writes, “ my husband camo and told n* 
that we were to leave the Residency a-.i 
try and find our way back to Caclar. 
Either this or retirement to the op: 
Country would have been the proper course. 
“ In the open,” the Pioneer's correspond* l: 

| remarks, “ it is not too much to say that tie 
half battalion of Gurkhas would hr 
fought and won.” But this plan was oi'r 
I formed to bo given up. The civil and ill.- 
j tary chiefs went to the palace to treat witj 
the euemj-, and were treacherously wp- 
[ tured. That should have made the *.:h- 
drawal of the little force to the open com.:-: 

1 the only alternative. But instead of i;. 
liberate retirement to the open, instead c-ve: 
of au orderly retreat, there was a stamp-:? 
without even tho justification of a pursuit. 


THE DISASTER IN MANIPUR. 


“ About a week before tho Chief Commissioner 
arrived, Mr. Gordon was sent to see my 
husband, and talk over matters with him; but 
even then we were ignorant of what was really 
intended, and it was only on the day before 
they all arrived—March 21—that my husband 
was told all by Mr. Quinton himself, whom he 
had ridden out ten miles to meet. . . . 
My husband returned about 7 p.m. from 
Sengmai. very tired and very much worried at 
nil ho lmd heard. I went into his little private 
otfieo with him, and there he told me of what 
was to take place on the morrow.” 


“ We were not followed from the palace,” Mrs 
Grimwood writes, “ as we had fully exp - '. 
Whether they did not know we had escape!.:: 
whether they thought discretion the better; -r. 
of valour, and preferred remaining behind tl 
shelter of their walls to following after us six 
hostile intent, I cannot say; but it was foru- 
nate for us.” 


I 


My Three Years in Manipur and Escape from 
the llecent Mutiny. By Ethel St. Clair 
Grimwood. (Bentley.) 

Manipur, compiled from the Columns of the 
“ Pioneer.” (Allahabad: Pioneer Press.) 
Lord Palmerston declared in 18.77 that 
thenceforward it should bo praise enough 
for any man to say of him that ho had 
shown tho courago of an Englishwoman. 
The name of Mrs. Grimwood is now fittingly 
inscribed in tho memorable list of wives 
and daughters of England who in siego 
and battle in Eastern lands have borne 
themselves bravely, nor have faltered in 
kindly ministration to tho suffering under 
an enemy’s fire. The attack on tho Manipur 
Residency lasted indeed but a few hours, 
tho porils of the retreat to Cachar wero 
over in a few days; yet, even during so 
brief a space of time, Mrs. Grimwood must 
have felt the same agony of spirit, much of 
the same bodily anguish, which so many 
afflicted women passed through when rebel¬ 
lion, treachery, and slaughter wont hand in 
liar.d from the centre to the extremities of 
Hindustan, agony and anguish, alas, which 
have been the sorrowful lot of more than 

There is no need, 


ono Englishwoman since. 


This is really tho key to the breakdown 
of tho Chief Commissioner's policy. Irreso¬ 
lute and distrustful, the Government could 
not even consult the officer who was in the 
best position to givo sound advice. Un¬ 
fortunately, it was not the civilians alone 
who blundered. The military authorities 
wore to blame for the weakness and defective 
equipment of the escort. Colonel Skene 
made mistakes which cost him his lifo. The 
two officers left in command and second in 
command after his detention by tho enemy 
mado mistakes which have lost them their 
commissions in the army. In regard to 
Colonel Skene’s errors of judgment it 
may be mentioned that the Pioneer's 
special correspondent, who went to Manipur 
with the avenging force, and whose expe¬ 
rience of Asiatic warfaro entitles him 
to speak with authority, goes into this 
question vory thoroughly, and the render 
will find his letters well worth study¬ 
ing. Hero, however, we must pass on to 
Mrs. Grimwood’s account of tho stampede 
from Manipur. Tho precise reasons that I 
have induced Sir Frederick Roberts to 
approve the severe punishment meted out 
to Capts. Boileau and Butcher are not yet 
known ; hut Mrs. Grimwood’s story goes a 
considerable way towards clearing up any 
doubt on the subject. It is important to 
notice that, when tho Residency proved un¬ 
tenable, the Chief Commissioner aud the 


Mrs. Grimwood protests against the im¬ 
putation that her helplessness “ influence: 
the officers in their decision to effect 
stampede to Cachar.” No one who reel- 
her book will impute anything of the kin. 
As tho Gurkhas were being mustered i: 
marching order, an officer ran up to tell 1: 
that it was timo to leave the Residence 
She went with him ; hut, in the bustle and 
confusion, they wero separated, and Mr? 
Grimwood had to find her way as best 
might till a friendly lania, a native buck?:*: 
following the troops, came to her assists:.* 
She was wading across a river when ?-? 
was overtaken by Dr. Calvert, “ who seen.*-; 
rather astonished at finding me there i~ 
alone.” Later on, when shots wore ei- 
changed with a party of Manipuris—for the 
Gurkhas still had somo ammunition kb¬ 
it was tho friendly hania who again helps! 
her over an awkward bit of ground. Indeed, 
had it not been for the hania, who deserve- 
to be created a Rai Bahadur, this book n.*: 
likely would never havo been written. 

To tho story of the disaster and retreat 
Mrs. Grimwood appends the letter in wU 
Major Grant described his advance O' 
Thobal, and the gallant stand be made tier 
with a handful of stalwart Punjab n 
( ercseat e Jturiis ) and stout-hearted lit’-? 
Gurkhas. That brilliant episode is al- 1 
related, and in more dotail, by the Pi 
correspondent, whose admirable letter* is- 
deed form a complete record both of :L- 
events which led to tho treacherous si a ugh: 
of British officers and of the measures tax- 
to exact retribution for tbo outrage. 1 
Mrs. Grimwood’s book, one need only a*’ 
that it could not fail to be read with a ik¬ 
ing of deep sympathy for the author a: 
of admiration of her conduct. 

Stephen- 'Wheelf.i- 
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. Dramas in Miniature. By Matliilde Blind. 
V" (Chutto & Windtis.) 


■ 1' 11 is title —Dramas in Miniature —is scarcely 
>o definite ns it is attractive. Does it 
.. iromise its roal condensed drama—brief 
t: itories containing plots that a moro diffuse 
: writer might be glad to expand into a 
- novel ? Does it rather suggest a kind of 
; ,oy-drama—stories of which the plots may 
>o sharply articulated, while yet their in- 
•_ orests are mock-heroic? Or, again, is it 
\ atended to denote nothing more than 
Iramatic episodes ? Taken in this last 
signification tlio titlo is least satisfac¬ 
tory ; but such is the construction Miss 
Blind appears to put upon the name selected 
for a book of poetry that is nevertheless 
.veleomo and delightful. 


This is tho day of snapshots. The swift, 
.'iolont deftness of an hour’s brush work 
'roiu M. Jan Van Beers conveys to a nervo- 
■xhaustod public more sensations than 
M ichaol Angelo could evoke. The con- 
_ loused, crackling verve of Mr. Kipling is 
leeded to galvanise smiles into the faoo of 
■iulturo that is aweary of tho sun. Even 
Jio clergymen (centuries too tardy) are 
beginning to confine thomselves to “two 
iiinuto sermons.” It is scarcely surprising 
that some of our poets should wish to tempt 
lie jaded public with historiettes told in 
‘ brief, quivering sentences ” of verse. To 
liontion “Dramatic Lyrics” is to raise a 
standard of judgment that would be fatal 
,o such of theso experiments ns have lately 
■ ippeared. Enough, so far ns the book 
iefore us goes, to say that Miss Blind’s 
•‘dramas” exhibit genuine story-telling 
gifts in addition to the fancy that was to bo 
;xported from the author. When we put 
!lie book down, we eye it respectfully ns 
.he worthy work of nn earnest, true- 
learted, unaffected student of human 
mture. Most of her renders will, indeed, 
ontinuo to think that Miss Blind is at hor 
i ighost in tho earlier study of that “ Ascent 
>f .Man,” 


“ Where life is life’s insatiate grave.” 

LTie noble strenuousnoss of that study does 
tot mark tho less profound “ dramas ” now 
inblished. Nor can it be said that any of 
1 1 oso now “dramas” excel in power “The 
I’eamster,” a short story that appeared in 
ho same covers with “Tho Ascent of 
Ian.” But this is only to repeat, in in- I 
lircct fashion, one’s pleasurable conviction 
lint somo of Miss Blind’s earlier poetry 
s of mi exceptionally high order. 

Tho new book opens with “ The Russian 
student’s Tale” of a holiday jaunt under - 
nken by two collegians and two girls. 
VJiere the girls were picked up wo are 
bft to conjecture. The young men appear 
) have known little about them. Neverthe- j 
)ss, one of tho students was bold enough 
i lead his partnor away to a private inter- ! 
iew in a woodland cafe : 


“ T ordered tapper, took a room 

( ; rcen-ciirtuined by the tremulous gloom 
« if f hi»c fratpinal poplar trees 
Slinking together in the breeze : 

My pulse, too, like a poplar tree, 

Sliook wildly as she smiled at me. 

ICye in eye, and hand in hand, 

A-wake amid the slumberous land, 


I told her all my love that night— 

Ilow I had loved la r at lirst sight : 

Ilow I was hers, and teemed to be 
Her own to all eternity. 

And through the splendour of the white 
Electrically glowing night, 

Wind-wafted from some perfumed dell, 
Tumultuously there loudly rose. 

Above the Neva's surge and swell, 

With amorous ecstasies and throes, 

And lyric spasm of wildest wail, 

The love-song of the uighiiDgalc.” 

Now the girl’s face was one possessing “that 
pathetic flower-like bluo of eyes which, as 
they looked at you, seemed yot to stab you 
through and through.” Childlike the girl 
was in many ways, ignorant of life’s pur¬ 
poses, full of heart, and tho lovo of that 
heart given fully already to her student- 
friend. But she had to confess to him her 
history—that of a sempstress’s poverty, 
temptation, and ruin. 

“ She spoke quite simply of things vile, 

Of devils with an angel’s face ; 

It seemed the sunshine of her smile 
Jlust purify the foulest place.” 

The story-toller’s moralising on tho inevitable 
farewell that follows this revelation is in 
tho latter-day spirit. The Neva’s swell 
and tho nightingale’s song throb and 
mnrmur the reproaches of nature recurrently 
throughout the poem, and tho whole inci¬ 
dent occurs in a novel atmosphere : 

“ The midnight sun, with phantom glare, 
Shone on the soundless thoroughfare.” 

“ The Mj'stic’sVision ” (in this ease, again, 
a question arises regarding tire logic of a 
title) describes the mingled agony and 
ecstasy of a nun lying “ with body lulled 
and soul awake,” and awaiting tho inoom- 
muuicably sweet breathings of Christ’s 
presence. “The Message ” is a hospital 
tale of a harlot’s death-bed. The woman 
withstands all offers of ghostly, or secular 
comfort, until tho advent of a deaf girl, who 
carries flowers round the wards, and inno¬ 
cently offers pure May blossoms to tho 
patient, in spite of her imprecations. Tho 
orthodox revulsion of feeling takes place. 
Tho woman dies in a dream of homo: 

“ The perfume of the breath of May 
Had passed into her soul.” 

Mr. Ford Madox Brown has illustrated theso 
linos in a froutispieco to tho volume. 

“Tho Battle of Flowers” gives us a con¬ 
trasting picture of tho courtesan triumphant, 
ns she drives along tho Quni Anglais at 
Nice. 

“ Triumphant— 1 without shamc.or fear— 

You air a thousand graces : 

Though women turn, when you appear, 

With cold averted faces : 

Thoittih writ at sit/Lt of tjon U'i/t stop, 

,1* f they looked into a shop ; 

Shall both for this not doubly pay ? 

Jeanne Kay ! Jtaune Kay : ” 

Ilow intense is the cruel truth of descrip 
tion in tho felicitously simple liuos italic¬ 
ised ! 

Tho best “drama” in thovolunio is “ Tho 
Song of tho Willi.” Hungarian legend has 
it, tliat the spirits of young affianced girls 
who die before marriage cannot rest in the 
grave. Theso spirits aro called “ Willi.” 
They nightly haunt tho heaths that skirt 
the villages where their lovers dwell, and if 


they succeed in attracting them by their 
alluring cries, they dance them to death. 
This gusty rhythm is excellently adapted 
to the theme: 

“ Tlic wild wind is whistling o’er moorland and 
heather. 

Heigh-ho, heigh-ho ! 

I rise from my bed, and my bed 1ms no feather, 
Ileigh-ho 1 ” 

Appended to the “dramas” are somo 
lyrics (principally of love), which rather too 
closely repeat the note of despondency that 
Miss Blind’s fancy has affected in other of 
her volumes. The strong sonnet-like couple 
of sestets entitled “ Love’s Somnambulist ” 
show this noto almost at its fullest:— 

“ Like some wild sleeper who alone at night 
Walks with unseeing eyes along a height, 

With death below and only stars above ; 

I, in broad daylight, walk as if in sleep, 

Along the edges of life’s perilous stoop, 

The lost somnambulist of love. 

“ I, in broad day, go walking in a dream, 

Led on in safety by the starry gleam 
< if tby blue eyes that hold my heart in thrall; 
Ts;t no one wake me rudely, lest one day, 
Startled to find how far I’ve gone astray, 

I dash my life out in my fall.” 

Of these fine lines, the first six are specially 
noticeable for that calm, irresistible growth 
of one simply appropriate word upon 
another, which marks tho clearest expression 
of poetic thought. This is Arnold’s “ noto 
of the inevitable.” 

■ Turning again tho leaves of this book, we 
cull, ns an example of the poet’s imagina¬ 
tion clothed in unassuming language, tho 
description of the child Marie’s death : 

“ Upon the night Christ saw the light, 

She passed away, 

As snow will when the sun shines bright.” 

In “ Viola d’Amoro ” we have a phrase 
that in its sunny sarcasm seems to lit 
peculiarly tho opoch dealt with : 

“ Funs glowing fresh from Watteau’s art, 

Well worth a marchioness’s heart.” 

Thero is hut a single fault one is fain to 
find in Miss Blind’s work, and that is a 
tendency to vox with commonplace col¬ 
loquialisms at important points of tho stories. 
Take theso passages from “ Tho Message ” : 

“ Was she a w icked girlWhat then 1 
She didn’t care a pin.” 

“ Our blazing nights turned daylight pale, 
Champagne would £/.z. like ginger ale.” 

Similarly, our extract from the “ Student’s 
Tale ” commences: 

“ I ordered tapper, took a room.” 

These commonplaces of phrase aro as 
unwelcomo in serious poetry as they are 
provocative of surprised delight in playful 
verse, like Culverley’s “ Tobacco” : 

“ Thou who, when fears attack, 

Kidd’st them avaunt, and black 
Care, at the horseman’s back 
l’erchiug unscatest ! 

Sweet, when the morn is grey ; 

Sweet, when they’ve cleared away 
Lunch -” 

Einc Robektsox. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


The Little Minister. By J. M. Barrie. In 
3 vols. (Cassells.) 

Vain Fortune. By Georgo Moore. (Henry.) 

A Rude Awakening. By Mrs, A. Phillips. 
In 3 vols. (Trischler.) 

The Shield of Fate. By B. L. Farjeon. 
(Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 

Rich. By David C. Falk. (Trischler.) 

The Great Men. By John Davidson. (Ward 
& Downey.) 

The Rudder Grangers Abroad. By Frank 
B. Stockton. (Sampson Low.) 

The Little Minister proves—what When a 
Man's Single did not—that Mr. Barrie lias 
the instinct, as well as the artistic endow¬ 
ment, of a novelist of the first class. It 
does not contain noarly so many clever— 
and characteristically clever—things as its 
predecessor. In When a Man’s Single, how¬ 
ever, Eob Angus’s love affair was sub¬ 
ordinated to his experiences in Thrums, 
Silchester, and Fleet-street. But in A Little 
Minister Gavin and Babbie are all in all, as 
nre Batlisheba and Gabriel Oak in Far from 
the Madding Crowd. Thrums is here once 
more and at its best; but you forget it and 
its “characters” in wondering how Gavin 
and Babbie are to escape from the various 
difficulties into which they are plunged by 
circumstances and their increasing love for 
each other. Then there is here a story 
within a story—the story of Gavin’s father 
and mother as well as the story of Gavin 
and Babbie. It is of a different sort from the 
other, being a tragedy of the Enoch Arden 
kind with Scotch variations. Mr. Barrie’s 
chief triumph as a novelist lies in the skill 
with which he develops his two stories with¬ 
out allowing them to clash. But that triumph 
is undoubted and absolute. There need be 
no question now that, should Mr. Barrie leave 
Thrums, and try fresh fields, he will succeed 
in these as completely as he has done among 
his Auld Lichts. No doubt both Babbie and 
Gavin—at least the Babbie and Gavin of Mr. 
Barrie’s third volume—aredelightfulimprob- 
abilities. A gypsy, an Egyptian, a born 
actress, a daughter of Queen Mab, a half- 
sister to Ariel—it seems impossible that such 
a being should find a soul, a mission, and a 
husband in Thrums. That little Gavin, of 
religio paupertina all compact at twenty-one, 
should, under the influence of a passion, 
become not only a man, but a hero capable 
of facing death, ruin, a thousand emergencies 
and self-sacrifices—this, too, may seem 
incredible. The final catastrophe — the 
rumour of Gavin’s death, the marriage over 
the tongs, the flood, the rescue of Gavin 
and Eintoul from sudden death—is, perhaps, 
too hurried, and also too suggestive of the 
influence of Mr. Thomas Hardy, although 
its details are worked up—and worked out 
—with perfect art. But improbabilities 
and impossibilities alike are forgotten 
when one reads and is carried away by 
The Little Minister, and this is the test 
of its power. Then the tragi-comedy 
of Gavin’s troubles with his Auld Liclit 
congregation—due to his infatuation for 
the Egyptian—can scarcely be said even 
to verge on burlesque. Mr. Barrie has 


made some remarkable additions to his 
Thrums gallery. The chief are the pre¬ 
centor-elder, the policeman, and (best of 
all) Nanny Webster, the poor woman who 
is really the means of bringing Gavin and 
Babbie together. The only character in The 
Little Minister that could well have been 
spared is Eob Dow, even although he saves 
Gavin Dishart’s life. Bob’s insane loyalty to 
his minister, especially when it takes the 
form of grotesque perjury, is an irritating 
element in the story. In my opinion The 
Little Minister is far and away the first novel 
of the season, and demonstrates that its 
author is a man, not only of talent, but of 
genius. 

Vain Fortune is one of the least ambitious 
and least realistic of Mr. George Moore’s 
stories, and is, in some parts, not altogether 
unpleasant. It contains no seduction, and 
only one suicide. There are of course 
patches of descriptive writing, like 

“ There the omnibuses stopped. A conductor 
shouted for fares, with the light of the public- 
house lamps on his open mouth. There was a 
smell of mud, of damp clothes, of bad tobacco; 
and, where the lights of the costermongers’ 
barrows broke across the footway, the picture 
was of a group of three coarse loud-voiced 
girls, followed by boys. There were fish shops, 
cheap Italian restaurants, and the long lines of 
low houses vanished in crapulent night.” 

But, on the whole, these patches are fewer 
in Vain Fortune than in most]of its author’s 
works. In fact, it is essentially a common¬ 
place story of essentially commonplace 
people, who are bent on demonstrating 
themselves to be the reverse. Hubert Price, 
an aspiring dramatist, who has sounded the 
depths of poverty in London, and has re¬ 
ceived solace—of the most innocent sort— 
from an aspiring actress, suddenly succeeds 
to a fortune. He has now time to write 
plays and to marry. Emily, the girl 
who ought to have obtained this fortune, 
wishes to appropriate him; but he prefers 
the widowed Julia, her rather matter of 
fact companion. They make a runaway 
match of it, and the morbid-minded Emily 
commits suicide. News of this reaches 
Julia and Herbert on their wedding night. 
There is a passionate scene, which, however, 
closes in this Mooreisli fashion. ‘ ‘ ‘ Herbert! ’ 
It was Julia calling him. Pale and over¬ 
worn, but in all her woman’s beauty, she 
came, offering herself as compensation for 
the burden of life.” There is no lack of 
ability in Vain Fortune —there is never lack 
of ability in anything that Mr. Moore 
writes. But the book is not satisfactory, 
either as a psychological study or as a work 
of art. 

The secret which underlies A Rude 
Awakening, and which is not revealed till 
the third volume, although it may be almost 
guessed in the first chapter, is a very 
unpleasant one. Mary Prior is really Mary 
Stanhope—the result of an adulterous con¬ 
nexion between one of the best of women 
and one of the best of men. She does 
not discover this until she is about 
to be married, although she has been 
in every way cared for by her father, 
Colonel Stanhope, for a number of years. 
She thereupon seeks to break off her 
marriage with her lover; but Philip Addi- 
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son is a sensible man as well as a Chrkiir ' 
and a scientific philanthropist, and is quite < 
equal to the occasion, when lie “ knows al 1 
Such a difficult business as this could l:>: i 
have been better or more delicately managed ; 
than it has been by Mrs. Phillips, although • 
it must be allowed that the letter in which I 
Mrs. Prior reveals to her daughter that she 
has been a “living lie” is terribly ova- , 
strained. Otherwise, A Rude Awakening is, | 
in spite of its length, a well-construcM and . 
well-told story. Philip Addison, Mut’i 
lover, is a bit of a prig; but her bsM-sists J 
Dolly and her successive husbands, Colonel 
Domville and Arthur Crofton, are all goed 
sketches. 

Mr. Farjeon is seen at his very worst In 
The Shield of Love. It is long winded, lc«» 
in plot, and full of the oleo-margarine of j 
sentiment—is, in fact, the reduHio si ' 
absurdum of Dickensism in fiction. There i- .• 
the raw material of a good scoundrel in 
Mr. Fox Cordery, and there is also the rat > 
material of a first-class hero of the sorely- 
tried order in the gambler whom Mr. Fci ( 
Cordery seeks to ruin and supplant. Bui. 
then, there is nothing but this raw material 
in The Shield of Lore. It consists, in aboui t 
equal measure, of blurred portraits and 
spoiled incidents. 

Rick is a really good, vigorous, aic 
vigorously-written Btory of Franco-Austro 
lian murder, mystery, and love-making. Tt; 
plot and some of the scenes may sugger 
the idea that the author is an imitator o; 
Mr. Fergus Hume. But, if this be tk- 
case, then the pupil has proved himsei: 
quite the equal of his master. If Rid dos l 
not contain the squalid and gruesome I 
realism which made The Mystery of a Han j 
Cal so very well suitable for production oe j 
the stage, the representation of the Yini- | 
combe menage is better than anything tbit ; 
is to found in the older story. Jacques ' 
Hennepin Eanq, with a dozen aliases, the 
recidivisie and murderer, is a melodramas 
figure in the best and the worst sense, and 
therefore in every way a success; as also is tie 
drunken scoundrel who calls himself, but is 
not, the heroine’s father. Hick herself is per¬ 
haps essentially what female novelists are in 
the habit of styling “a slip of a girl,” and her 
successful lover is very muoh of what these . 
same authorities term “ a stick.” Poor 
Philip her “ brother,” who is not h« 
“brother,” is, however, a capital portrait: 
and the peculiar relations between them, 
which are established as a result of tie 
discovery that they are not related to each, 
are handled with skill and delicacy. 

It goes without saying that there is a 
great deal of cleverness in Mr. John David¬ 
son’s new volume. But it is certainly not 
equal to Perferr id, either in eccentric humor 
or in eccentric pathos. Possibly' enough ' 
Mr. Davidson has not the faculty for telling " 
stories of the length that are collected i: 
The Great Men. Of these only one L- 
thoroughly enjoyable—“The Schoolboy 
Tragedy.” It must be allowed, however, t 
be superlatively good. The portrait of ti i 
merciless, almost murderous, Scotch school- l 
master, Mr. Haggle — a Squeers with s 
fragment of conscience—is excellent, &'■ 
Jamie Cameron, the poor lad, the romans 
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11 r - of whose nature is literally thrashed out 
of him, is also quite original. The 
,; 5.- second half of Mr. Davidson’s volume, “ A 
Sk Practical Novelist,” has already appeared 
"t. under the title of The North Wall. The 
s': idea of personation—for literary and not 
: i for selfish ends—which is at the bottom of 
:• it is thoroughly new, and is very cleverly 
worked out. 

■ - The Rudder Grange vein of humour in Mr. 

Stockton is written out. This, and little 
■■ - else, is conclusively proved by the new 
collection of stories which he has published. 
-:i Euphemia and Pomona have both become 
•i intolerable ; at least they are most decidedly 
so in the first three stories in this volume— 
r; , “Euphemia among the Pelicans,” “The 
’ P udder Grangers in England,” and 
: 4 4 Pomona’s Daughter.” On the other hand, 
’ there are two really good stories in this 
.* collection, “Derelict” and “The Water 
Devil.” “ Derelict ” is simple, natural, and 
delightfully improbable, while the grotesque 
love-making in it—love-making is really 
Mr. Stockton’s strong point, though he is 
unaware of the fact—has an old-fashioned 
Christmas flavour which is, as a rule, con- 
7 spicuous by its absence from books that are 
' ostensibly of the gift-book order. 

William Wallace. 


GIFT BOOKS. 

Nnrse Heatherdale's Story. By Mrs. Moles- 
j■ worth. Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. 
(Macmillans.) Though she has changed her 
illustrator, Mrs. Molesworth has by no means 
changed her style; and her publishers have 
1 rightly brought out her new Christmas story in 
: the familiar form. It is interesting to be 
: reminded that the long series began as far back 
f as October, 1875, when Tell Me A Story first 
, appeared under the now forgotten pseudonym 
of “Ennis Graham”; and that the authoress 
' did not assume her proper name until the 
‘ publication of Grandmother Dear, in 1878. The 
* first of these volumes had on its title-page 
3 the apt quotation from Blake: 

“ Piper, tit thee down and write 
1 In a book that all may read. 

i * * * * 

, So I wrote my happy songs, 

Every child may joy to hear.” 

J , It cannot be denied that there is some 
monotony in Mrs. Moleworth’s presentation of 
child-life, and still more in her portraiture of the 
well-meaning but somewhat awkward parent. 

! But we shall always maintain that her realistic 
; scenes of the nursery and the schoolroom stand 
( on an altogether higher level than her excur- 
< sions into the realms of fairyland. Her new 
, book, we are glad to say, belongs to the earlier 
and happier class. If it does not introduce 
1 us to any creations worthy to be remembered 
1 -with Carrots and Herr Baby, it furnishes at 
any rate pleasant and wholesome reading, such 
as appropriately comes from the mouth of an 
aged domestic. Concerning the illustrations, 
it is enough to say that they prove once again 
that 44 il n’y a pas un homme necessaire.” 

C’esar Cascabel. By Jules Verne. Profusely 
illustrated. (Sampson Low.) The Secret of 
the Mayian : or, The Mystery of Ecbatana. By 
; A. Laurie. Fully illustrated. (Same pub¬ 
lisher.) These two books may conveniently be 
noticed together, for M. A. Laurie is nothing if 
not a faithful follower of M. Jules Verne. Last 
year, indeed, we thought that the disciple, in 
-New York to Brest, had fairly equalled his 
master, in fertility of invention, definiteness of 


character, and sustained interest. But now M. 
Jules Veme has perhaps been stimulated by the 
rivalry to remind the world how much greater 
Napoleon was than any of his marshals. His 
present hero is a creation worthy of Alexandre 
Dumas. A French mountebank, after touring 
for twenty and more years in the United States, 
resolves to return to his beloved country, with 
his troupe aud his caravan, without crossing 
the ocean. This he accomplishes by traversing 
the ice of Behring’s Strait, and so through 
Siberia. Of course, the company encounter 
many thrilling adventures, and overcome them 
all. But the interest centres round the 
indomitable character and resourcefulness of the 
hero, who (we cannot but think) ought to have 
been a countryman of Tartarin, and not of 
Norman birth. The story of tho other book 
has been suggested by tho popularity of Mme. 
Dieulafoy, the wife of tho explorer of Susa. 
Here it is a sister that accompanies a brother 
to discover the hidden site of Ecbatana, and to 
behold, only to lose again, the treasures of the 
Magi. The narrative is by no means badly 
told, and furnishes plenty of excitement; but 
the several personages are somewhat dimly de¬ 
fined. The thoroughly French atmosphere of 
both books is of itself a useful lesson to English 
boys. 

Fifty-Two Further Stories for Boys. Edited 
by Alfred H. Miles. (Hutchinson.) Fifty- 
Two Further Stories for Girls. (Same editor 
and publisher.) Booksellers say that the long 
story which fills a volume is more popular than 
the collection of short tales; but Mr. Miles’s 
volumes, which are becoming a regular Christ¬ 
mas institution, ought to prove—-as they cer¬ 
tainly deserve to prove—an exception to the 
general rule. Of late years tho supply of good 
stories adapted to the taste of youthful readers 
of both sexes has been increasingly abundant, 
but the very abundance increases the difficulty 
of selection; and Mr. Miles has had no light 
labour in producing a couple of volumes, each 
containing a story for every week in the year, 
with not one unattractive item in either table 
of contents. The best-known purveyors of 
juvenile fiction are, of course, laid under con¬ 
tribution; but some of tho most “taking” 
stories in both books are the work of authors 
whose names are more or less unfamiliar, at 
any rate on this side of the Atlantic. What¬ 
ever be the attractions of the “long story,” 
it is "generally laid aside after one hurried 
perusal, whereas Mr. Miles’s volumes will be 
returned to again and again. 

Two Friends and a Fiddle. By Helen 
Shipton. (S.P.C.K.) This story, which occupies 
some five hundred pages of print, well sustains 
the author’s reputation. It is full of action, 
and full also of light and shade. There could 
scarcely be a stronger contrast than that 
between the scenes laid in the north country 
pit village and those in the romantic island of 
Sark. Miss Shipton does justice to both, and 
has evidently made her holiday rambles sub¬ 
servient to her purpose. One incident, irre¬ 
proachable from a literary point of view, may 
perhaps be made troublesome to the venerable 
society which issues the book. Morris, the 
collier lad, is represented as being powerfully 
impressed by the sight of a great crucifix upon 
which he came suddenly on a lonely hill-side 
abroad. Timid subscribers to the society may 
wish to know whether it advocates the erection 
of such a symbol in Protestant England. For 
ourselves we can only say that the situation is 
well conceived, and that the tone of the whole 
story is as excellent as any parent could desire, 
while there is enough incident and adventure 
to satisfy the wholesome wants of any child. 

Neal Russell. By M. Brainston. (Sonnen- 
schein.) The secondary title of this book is 
“ A story of a brave man,” and there cun be no 


question of Neal Russell’s magnanimous courage. 
A man who voluntarily undergoes five years’ 
penal servitude for a crime which he did not 
commit, but to the committal of which he con¬ 
tributed indirectly and remotely, is undoubtedly 
a hero of a very rare and distinguished kind. 
At the same time, tho story opens up a problem 
of casuistry which is not quite so easy as the 
author appears to think. As a matter of law, 
Neal Russell’s deliberate suppression of the 
truth in order to shield his cousin was an abet¬ 
ment of felony; and though in the supreme 
court of ethics, where motives outweigh overt 
acts, his self-sacrifice might be deemed 
worthy of commendation, his conduct ap¬ 
proaches perilously close to the forbidden 
rule of doing evil that good may come. To 
this needed criticism, however, it must be added 
that the story is powerful and wholesome, and 
is very well told. A word of praise must also 
be given to the printing and get-up of the 
book, which is resplendent with pictorial head 
and tail pieces, and initial letters. It does 
credit to the firm of Swan Sonnenschein, as 
well as to the well-known printers, Messrs. 
Butler & Tanner, of Frome. 

Silas Verney, By Edgar Pickering. 
(Blackie.) Like so many of the boys’ books 
of our day, this story is based on the desire to 
teach history through the agency of fiction. 
Silas Verney is a youth who is supposed to 
have lived in the days of the second Charles, 
and his very exciting adventures are partly 
moulded by the historical circumstances of those 
times. Naturally the style of the narrative—■ 
which is autobiographical—is accommodated, 
though with varying success, to its assumed 
origin. It would probably be regarded as 
hyper-criticism if wo were to point out tho 
marvellous coincidences and improbabilities of 
the story, but there is no disputing its interest; 
and that is after all, what boys chiefly care for. 
The illustrations are of unusual force and 
merit. 

The Lord of Dyne cor. A Tale of the Times of 
Edward I. By E. Everett-Green. (Nelson.) 
Miss Everett Green is a well-known caterer of 
lively and interesting stories for children, but 
we cannot say that this is quite so successful a 
production as others of hers we have read. Like 
the preceding book, this is also a book based 
on history, and the authoress has been good 
enough to supply a key telling us the fictitious 
points and characters which are added to its 
genuinely historical foundation. The story is 
full of exciting adventures, and will, we have 
little doubt, be read by boys with avidity. The 
historical background is also so true and 
accurately presented that it must add to its 
readers’ knowledge of the modes of life and 
speech current in the days of Edward I. The 
character of the heroine, Lady Gertrude 
Montacute, is very charmingly portrayed; and 
the story, spite of a few drawbacks in con¬ 
struction, is one that must cordially be com¬ 
mended. A word of praise must also be given 
to the two illustrations which adorn the book. 


Royal Youths. By Ascott R. Hope. (Fisher 
Unwin.) These stories—of which those of Louis 
XIII. and Queen Anne’s son the Duke of 
Gloucester are the best—are excellently told by 
Mr. Hope. They are well calculated to attract 
a boy to history, by showing him that, properly 
handled, it is really a very interesting kind of 
story. 

Richard Treyellas. By D. Lawson John¬ 
stone. (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) A 
first-rate story of adventures in the West Indies 
100 years ago. Troubles with Frenchmen, 
troubles with false brethren, a buried treasure, 
and the consolation of a lovely young lady with 
whom to live happily ever after, compose a very’ 
satisfactory book. 
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A Jlomanre of N’Shube. By A. A. Anderson 
and A. Wall. (Chapman & Hall.) This is a 
mixture of Mr. Rider Haggard and Mr. H. M. 
Stanley. Three men start on a hunting expedi¬ 
tion in South Africa, to discover the Queen 
of Sheba and find the stolen daughter of one of 
the three. There is no great probability in the 
story, and there is too small a proportion of 
action to the amount of description; but it is 
readable. 

The Sturi/ of the Life of Markin/ of Uyandit 
told for Jioys. By his Sister. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) It is needless to state that wo 
have in this account of the life of Mackay 
of Uganda the story of a career of 
wonderful self-denial and resolute perseverance. 
The author’s larger work, Mitekay of Fijanda, 
has made us aware of the splendid devotion of 
her brother, and the volume before us is to be 
criticised as a book “ written especially for 
boys." “ A book for boys ” we do not think it 
can accurately be called. It is a book for lads 
of eighteen or twenty, who cannot fail to be 
impressed by the earnest seriousness 
with which a sister describes tlio unselfish 
bravery of her brother, and may in some 
cases bo persuaded to go and do likewise. 

“ The whole of the matter in the volume 
is fresh,” but no new facts of importance are 
given us. It is natural that the author should 
find herself unable to avoid a certain gravity 
and intensity of style which boys will consider 
dull. But this gravity and intensity will very 
powerfully impress boys who arc beginning to 
think and to ask themselves what they intend to 
do when they become men. A portrait of 
Mackay and twelve tolerable illustrations 
accompany the volume. 

Tib and Sib. By Stella Austin. (Masters.) 
Though described as a “ story for children,” 
the account of Tib’s adventures will be found 
entertaining by readers of all ages. Indeed, 
we are not sure that the children are not treated 
rather from the point of view of their elders 
than of themselves. To a child the story would 
seem rather cloudy and disconnected. But the 
book is written charmingly, and Tib is a little girl 
we fall in love with at first sight. We are 
much obliged to the author for refraining from 
making her die at the end of the tale. For a 
page or two we were in dread of this catastrophe. 
As it is, the sombre concluding chapters seem 
almost out of place after their sunny predeces¬ 
sors. The illustrations are not quite so bad as 
they might be. 

llutherhy’s Homespuns, by Anette Lyster 
(S.P.C.K.), has an undoubted claim to be 
described as above the ordinary' run of 
“ Gift Books.” It is a well conceived, graphic, 
and powerfully written narrative of the gradual 
reformation of a selfish, peevish, and jealous 
brother by a devoted sister. The chief fault to 
be found in it—a fault not uncommon in books 
of the “ goody' ” and improving class—is that 
thedemonof selfishnesstakessuch an unnaturally 
long time and so many reiterated efforts to 
exorcise, that t! e book becomes slightly 
wearying and monotonous. Doubtless there 
are such feeble and exacting natures as Charlie 
Hatherley’s ; but the authoress should remem¬ 
ber that, in the artistic evolution of a character, 
some allowance should be made for the slightly 
different standpoint of the reader. 

Gladys Anstrutlur. By Louisa Thompson. 
(Blaekie.) Here is a story abounding in 
thrilling incidents and romantic situations. 
The heroine, falsely accused of drugging her 
step-brother, runs away from home and joins a 
troupe of strolling players, where she sees a 
new phase of life and one which has a strong 
fascination for most children. We think the 
injnsta noverca business rather overdone ; but in 
other respects the story is pleasant reading, and 


the illustrations are somewhat out of the common 
run. 

The Family IHffo-n/ty. By Sarah Doudney. 
(Hutchinson.) The troubles of an impulsive 
generous orphan who finds herself domiciled 
with selfish worldlings is the subject of this 
story. The heroine’s character is elaborated 
with some care, and somewhat artfully con¬ 
trasted with the graceful self indulgence of her 
invalid aunt and her commonplace daughters. 
Unfortunately the promise of the opening 
chapters is not fulfilled. l’hoebe’s adventures 
after she runs away are improbable and yet un¬ 
interesting, and are too hurriedly told. The 
book begins as if a three-volume novel were in¬ 
tended, but suddenly compresses itself and 
crams the two last volumes into the end of the 
first. The illustrations are not ungraceful, but 
the artist seems to become nervous when he 
attempts to draw the heroine ; she is always 
hideous. 

Miss Pussie, by Maud Carew (8.P.C.K.), is a 
small story, which yet inculcates an important 
and much-needed moral. This is briefly that 
unselfishness—or what claims its attributes and 
wears its garb—may really be a subtly-veiled 
and disguised form of selfishness. Like many 
another young lady, Sybil Ashton was fully 
persuaded that she was the embodiment of all 
filial and family virtue, till her eyes were opened 
for her by her friend, Miss Armitage, who is 
the Miss I’ussie that gives the name to the 
story. The story, though not particularly well 
told, is undeniably wholesome, and of the 
greatest possible utility. 

Litth bourne Lock, by F. Bayford Harrison 
(Blaekie), tells the pathetic story of a London 
child half-brutalised by living in “ slums.” but 
whose better nature is gradually brought out 
by the patient kindness of her relatives and by 
a life at Lit.tlebourne Lock, somewhere on the 
Thames. The different incidents likely to befall 
in a lock-house are graphically told; and, 
though the telling of the story is not perfect, 
it must be pronounced to bo interesting and 
occasionally exciting. 

The Lore-Dream of Gutty Feuniny. By Sarah 
Doudney. (Hutchinson.) Miss Fenning’s love 
dream does not differ much from the love 
dreams of other young ladies, who pin their 
affections without much thought or discrimi¬ 
nation on the first good-looking and wealthy 
young man with whom they aro thrown in 
contact; but her awakening from that dream 
is an event of an unusually propitious and 
satisfactory kind. The moral of the book, and 
there can be no question of its soundness, is that 
every young lady who has in her the making 
or “promises of a noble woman,” as Mr. 
Vardyo puts it, ought to throw over an amiable 
but empty-headed “masher” for a genuine, 
hard-working clergyman. But it may be 
doubted whether it is a moral which will 
prove attractive to the average society young 
lady. At the same time, those who refuse 
to accept it may be liable to be classed 
among that large majority of the sex who do 
not possess “ the promises of a noble woman.” 
The story, which is, in respect of plot, of the 
simplest kind, is interesting and graphically 
told; and the authoress's description of the 
evolution of Gatty Fenningfrom the uncultured 
and finery-loving young lady to the “noble 
woman ” aforesaid, displays considerable in¬ 
sight into what we may distinguish as feminine 
psychology. 

Niceo. By C. A. Jones. (Sonnenschein.) 
Niceo is a pretty story, gracefully told. The 
hero is a little baronet who is wrecked as a baby 
on the cost of Brittany, and discovered when 
he has reached the age of seven. His trials and 
bewilderment at being suddenly transplanted 
to English surroundings are realised very 


vividly and described with genuine sympviy 
There is tender feeling in the tale, bat n 
affectation, and no attempt at fine v rit;:..\ 

The illustrations would be better away. 

Waitina and Serein;/. By Maude M. But! r. 
(Nelson.) The author’s hope that some oi b-r 
I readers may bo “loath to say good-by- t. 
Daffodil, Filoselle, and the others ” is not • i- 
travagant, and will in most cases be gralin ■!. 

Her story is simple and unpretentious, i.vi 
sure to bo found interesting by all scem ■ 
children. It is not too long, it is pier.:.? 
bound, and the few illustrations are grac-:; 1 . 

The promised sequel will certainly be wektn. i 
by all readers of the first tale, and, if wii’.M 
with the same carefulness and simplicity, \r.. 
give general satisfaction. 

Three Iiriylit Girls. By A. E. Armstr.ic. 
(Blaekie.) Miss Armstrong has written a sit-mi--, 
pure, and interesting story. The three g.-l- 
from affluence aro suddenly reduced to poveriy. J 
yet by their bright disposition and hs-. r i 
manners captivato desirable lovers. Tte 1 1 
never Hags from the beginning, and is ; Vi 
pleasantly. It may be safely recommend 1 is 
| a present for a girl. 

Potty, o'ho teas Nobody's ('hi/d. By Rohm 
F. Hardy. (S.P.C.K.) This is a charmiuc y- 
told story of a little foundling—nil of vvt - 
friends are gone, ns the little two-year oh 
pathetically expresses it, “way, way.” hr. 
we need hardly add that the little waif not only 
finds a kind home, but ultimately been,- • 
recognised as the grand-daughter and hrin<- 
of Squire Holcombe, of Holcombe Hall. As th¬ 
is the inevitable destiny of all foundlings, at ai y 
rate in books, there is no more to be said, excel' 
to remark on the enlarged and improved s< - ;• 
of special Providence found in fiction, and u 
regret that it is not more recognisable in no!• r , 
rerum. I 

Comrades True. By E. D. Adams. (Olipbar.t. , 
Anderson & Ferrier.) This is an amusing tsit. I 
of two children who were inseparables. TL- y | 
get into diverB scrapes, and, following Sir Jets 
Lubbock’s example, make observations up.-r. 
ants. After one of these rambling and forbid i-t 
excursions, they solemnly forgive a kind mu’- 
who finds fault with them. Unlike oti.tr 
stories, the book lias no liint of lovemakii t 
throughout. A word of praise is due to II & 

E. Scannell’s illustrations. 

Ifrpsy, Gipsy, by L. T. Meade (Metliipi.. 
is dedicated to Mr. Smith of Coalville, and is a 
capital bile of gipsy life. The milk of hr. mat, 
kindness in the despised Hepbzibah is true tv 
nature in other stations of life than a gi;sy 
tent. Jack O’Lantkorn is a charming gipty 
baby. 

The Doll's Dressmaker, by A. F. Jacks” 
(S.P.C.K.), gives the history of a poor p" 
who is adopted by gentlefolk. After s: r 
years her disreputable pnother claims her : asi 
the girl, to avoid legal proceedings, and wilt s 
strong sense of duty, rejoins her. There i- 
much dialogue in this story, which is cleverly 
told throughout. Finally the heroine mar-- 
an old lover, and settles near Exmouth. 

Kiny Must. By Ethel. (Griffith, Fsm' I 
& Co.) The royal obligation which gives i- ; 
title to this trifle is that of paying debts. V 
may be taken as a justifiable and much-need.-1 
expose of the lax opinion of society, mar 
especially of fashionable ladies on this snbjer 
The book is well written, but does not call i 
further notice. 1 

The Coxswain's Bride : and other Tales. I 
It. M. Ballantine. (Nisbet.) A tale of t 
sea and a wreck on a desert island in M' 
Ballantine’s best style, a tale of sea and br¬ 
and a tale of East End slumming which >: 
hardly up to the same, level, make up tic 
volume. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

We understand that the forthcoming work 
on Persia by Hon. George Curzon, M.P., which 
was already in the printers’ hands when ho 
accepted office as Under Secretary for India, 
will be published by Messrs. Longmans early in 
the new year, a slight delay having been caused 
by tho engraving of the necessary maps. It 
will consist of two volumes of (550 pages each. 
Mr. Curzon hopes to biing out later on a third 
volume, containing a bibliography and other 
appendices. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have in the press 
‘ a reprint of Mr. George Meredith’s rare volume 
f poems, Modern I.oct (18(52), to which the 
athor has added others entitled “The Sage 
Enamoured ” and “ The Honest Lady.” 


Mr. W. J. Fitzpatrick, the editor of 
O’Connell’s Correspondence, is engaged upon 
a volume entitled Secret Service under Pitt, 
which will be published by Messrs. Longmans. 
It happens that Mr. B. F. Stevens is to read 
a paper on the same subject before the His¬ 
torical Society next Thursday. 

Mb. T. Fisher Unwin has in readiness the 
fourth edition of English Wayfaring Life in the 
Middle Ages, by M. J. J. Jusserand, translated 
by Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith. To this edition 
a new prefatory note has been added by the 
author; and a heliogravure frontispiece of 
‘ ‘ English Knights Travelling,” from a four¬ 
teenth-century painting, replaces the old one. 

M. Gabriel Sarrazin, the author of two 
excellent volumes of essays on the English poets 
of this century, published under the title of 
La Renaissance dc la Povsie anglaise, is about 
to issue a work of a somewhat original kind, 
named “ La Montee” (Perrin et Cie). It de¬ 
picts a series of mental states—the “ascent” 
of a soul—in a sort of imaginary journal of the 
inner life. 


A NEW volume in Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s 
‘ ‘ Children’s Library ” will be published next 
week under the title of The Little Princess and 
the (had Plot. Miss Lina Eckenstein is the 
author, and Mr. Dudley Heath illustrates the 
book. 

Messrs. Eden, Remington & Co. have in 
the press a new novel by Dorothea Gerard, 
entitled On the Way Through; also A Oarrison 
JLnnance, by Mrs. Leith Adams. 

A domestic drama by Mr. Benjamin Gates, 
entitled That Barber's Boy, is announced to be 
published very shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

The Allgtmcine Zeituug, of Munich, in an 
article on Mr. Hall Caine, says that “ The 
.Scapegoat ” gives him a claim to recognition 
not only as an English but as a European man 
of letters. The book is to appear shortly in a 
German translation. 

The article on “The Dignity of Labour in 
the Talmud,” read by the Rev. H. Gollancz 
at the recent International Congress of Orien¬ 
talists, has been translated into Hebrew, and 
published in the Ilametits, of St. Petersburg, 
for November 25—20. 


The following are the lecture arrangements 
at the Royal Institution before Easter :—Prof. 
J. G. McKendrick, six Christmas lectures to 
juveniles on “Life in Motion, or the Animal 
\rachine Prof. Victor Horsley, twelve Re¬ 
tires on “The Structure and Functions of the 
Nervous System (The Brain)”; Mr. A. S. 
Murray, three lectures on “ Some Aspects of 
Greek Sculpture in Relief”: Prof. E. Ray 
[ riankester, three lectures on “Some Recent 
Biological Discoveries”; Prof. AV. P. Ker, 
hreolectures on "The Progress of Romance in 
lie Middle Ages”; Dr. B. Arthur AVhitelegge, 
hreo lectures on “Epidemic Waves”; Prof, 
r. A. Fleming, three lectures on “The Induc¬ 
tion Coil and Transformer”; Lord Rayleigl^ 


six lectures on “Matter: at Rest and in 
Motion ” ; Prof. J. F. Bridge, three lectures on 
“ Dramatic Music, from Shakspere to Dryden 
(The Play, the Masque, and the Opera),” with 
illustrations. The Friday evening meetings 
will begin on January 22, when u discourse 
will be given by Lord Rayleigh on “ The Com¬ 
position of Water ” ; succeeding discourses will 
probably he given by Sir George Douglas, 
Prof. Roberts-Austen, Mr. G. J. Symons, Prof. 
Percy F. Frankland, Sir David Salomons, Prof. 
L. C. Miall, Prof. Oliver Lodge, Mr. George du 
Maurier, Dr. John Evans, Mr. F. T. Piggott, 
and Prof. W. E. Ayrton. 

A meeting of the English Goethe Society 
will be held on Monday next, December 14, at 
7.30 p.m., in the rooms of the Royal Society of 
British Artists, Suft'olk-street, when Dr. Eugene 
Oswald will read a paper on “ Chamisso,” deal¬ 
ing with his life, his poems, and his master¬ 
piece Peter Schlcmihl, in connexion with 
Goethe’s Faust. 

The sale of autographs by Messrs. Sotheby 
on Friday and Saturday next has lost more than 
half its interest by the announcement that lots 
43 to 114 are withdrawn. These lots consist of 
a series of letters and books connected with the 
Junius controversy, including the copy of 
Jan ins's Letters which Sir Philip Francis give 
to his wife on their marriage in 1814, and the 
original holograph letter in which Junius 
referred to a rumoured marriage in tho Public 
Advertiser of September 7, 17(59. For this 
collection the reserve price was £250. Among 
the letters remaining to he sold are some thirty 
addressed by Dickens to Macready ; an interest¬ 
ing one from Thackeray at Rome, giving an 
account of his forthcoming work, Coni hill to 
Cairo-, another interesting one by Lamb, about 
Defoe; one of Byron’s, treating of his relations 
with Brougham ; and one of Browning's, the 
addressee of which is surely misdescribed as 
“W. H.” Smith. 

Messrs. Archibald Constable & Company 
have issued this week the first volume of their 
“ Oriental Miscellany,” consisting of a revised 
edition of Bernier's Travels, edited by Mr. 
Archibald Constable himself. On the present 
occasion, we must be content to notice some of 
its bibliographical curiosities. The cloth cover 
and the paper wrapper are both impressed with 
a graceful Oriental design ; and the latter bears 
in addition tho information, for postal purposes, 
that the book wtighs 27 ounces, or do-bo tolas 
(the Indian unit), or 7(55'8 L grammes. All 
copies intended for sale in India will be en¬ 
closed in an outside cover of a transparent 
waterproof material, thoroughly closed on all 
sides, so as to prevent deterioration from damp, 
heat, dust, and insects. The net price is 6s., 
or four rupees eight annas, which Anglo- 
Indians will reluctantly recognise as the current 
rate of exchange. At the beginning is a slip 
appropriating this particular copy to the editor 
of the Academy —a much more pleasing method 
than that adopted by some publishers of stamp¬ 
ing the title-page ; while at the end are a set 
of slips intended for the use of librarians. 
The book bears no less than throe trade devices 
—those of tho publisher, the printer, and the 
binder. Besides reproductions of maps and 
minor illust rations, it has a flue coloured facsimile 
of a contemporary portrait of Shah Jaban. It 
is perhaps needless to add that it also has an 
elaborate bibliography and a copious index. 
Finally—what might not have been guessed— 
the imprint is Westminster, and not London. 
It has been a pleasure to record these not 
insignificant details, though the cataloguo is 
by no means exhausted ; and it is a no less 
pleasant duty to wish prosperily to the firm 
which bears a name so honoured in English 
literature, and which has begun its career in a 
manner that would have gladdened the heart 
of tho late Sir Henry Yule. 


FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


AVith tho beginning of the new year, the 
New Review is to be considerably enlarged, 
both in the size and in the number of the 
pages, and at the same time the price is to be 
raised from sixpence to one shilling. Tho 
January number will contain the opening 
chapters of an unpublished novel by Thomas 
Carlyle ; and also articles by M. Paul Bourget, 
Mine. Adam, and Mr. Augustine Birrell. 

The programme of Harper's Magazine for 
the coming year comprises—a new novel by 
Mr. AA'. I). Howell, entitled “A World of 
Chance,” which is described as characteristically 
American; a personal memoir of the Brown¬ 
ings, by Anne Thackeray Ritchie; reminis¬ 
cences of Nathaniel Hawthorne, by his college 
friend, Mr. Horatio Bridge; a series of papers 
entitled “ From the Black Forest to tho Black 
Sea,” by Mr. Poultney Bigelow, illustrated by 
Messrs. F. D. Millet and Alfred Parsons; und 
also articles on the German, Austrian, and 
Italian armies. 

Harper's Bazar —which, we fancy, does not 
circulate much in this country—will rely for 
its serials on two English writers, Mr. Walter 
Besant and Mr. AVilliam Black; while Mrs. 
Oliphant is mentioned next in order among the’ 
contributors for 1892. 

The January number of tho Bookman will con¬ 
tain an early portrait of Robert Browning, on 
plate paper, similar to the portrait of Lord 
Tennyson in the first number; also an impor¬ 
tant Burns document, which will be printed in 
facsimile, occupying two pages of the magazine. 

The January number of the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review will be specially devoted to Central 
Asia and the Pamirs, treating tho question 
from Russian, French, and English standpoints. 
It will contain an autograph map by Colonel 
Grambcbeffsky, illustrating his explorations; 
and one by Mr. C. Johnston, of Derwaz and 
Karategin. Mr. Ravcnstein will probably 
contribute a map of tho Pamir that will illus¬ 
trate Dr. Lcitner’s first paper of a series on 
Hunza, NBgyr, and the Pamirs. Dr. G. Capua 
explains the agriculture of the sub-Pamiriau 
regions, and speaks of permanent dwellers in 
tho Pamir, which Air. Littledale has called 
practically uninhabitable and uninhabited. Prof. 
A. Vambcry is also expected to write a paper 
on the Central Asian question generally. 
Authorities “behind tho scenes” wiil discuss 
whether we, or Russia, can rely on China in 
any complication that may arise with India. 

A new volume of the Young Man will com¬ 
mence with tho January number, which will 
contain an illustrated article on “Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s Home Life,” written by ono of his 
neighbours. Mr. Price Hughes wiil write on 
“ How to conquer an Audieneo; ” Mr. George 
Manville Fenn will contribute a complete tale; 
Prof. Blackie will write tho first of a series ot 
papers, entitled : “ AV'bcn I was a A’oung Alan : 
Recollections and Reflections ” which are to be 
continued during the year by some of the 
“ grand old men” of our time; Dr. Gordon 
Stables gives a “Health Sermon,” and Arch¬ 
deacon Farrar and Mr. Edmund Gosse are to 
write on “ The Best Use of Leisure.” 

The January number of Scribner's will have 
an article on “ Bokhara Revisited,” by the 
Rev. Dr. Henry Lausdell ; and a second illus¬ 
trated paper by the Blashfields, describing 
excursions with donkey-boys along the banks 
of the Nile. ‘ 


The two new serial stories in Temple Bar will 
be written by Air. Maarten Alaurtens and an 
anonymous author, whose novel is entitled 
“ Aunt Anne.” 


Ox December 15 will appear a new penny 
illustrated monthly, edited by Mr. Frederick A. 
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Atkins, entitled tho Home Mi-ssi u;/i r. The 
iirst number contains a complete tale by 
Edward Garrett, illustrated by Gordon Browne; 
an article on “The Gentle Art of Homo 
Making,” by Annie 8. Swan; a portrait and 
character sketch of Dr. Maclaren ; a paper on 
“Health and How to preserve it,” by Dr. 
Gordon Stables; and contributions by Dr. 
Parker, the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, and the 
Rev. W. J. Dawson. 

To the now series of tho Wcbouie Ilnur Mr. 
Mackenzie Bell will contribute a popular 
article, entitled, “Charles Kingsley: tho Story 
of His Life.” 

The next number of the Re/ii/ioits Ru-ine of 
Review» will contain articles on “ Lord Blanket 
and the Spanish Reformers ” ; “ Religion 
reruns Morality in Spain”; “The National 
Society”; “The Bishop of Ripon at Home”; 
“ Six Delusions with respect to the Church," 
by the Bishop of Southwell; “The Sermon 
of the Month," by Archdeacon Farrar; “The 
Children’s Sunday,” by the Rev. G. S. Reaney; 
Ac., &c. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

At the very end of last term a memorial was 
presented to the Hebdomadal Council at 
Oxford, which alone possesses the right of 
initiating legislation, suggesting the establish¬ 
ment of a final honour school of English lan¬ 
guage and literature. This memorial was 
signed by 108 members of Congregation ; that 
is to say, nearly one-third of tho whole body. 
Among the names representing classical studies 
we may mention the professor of Latin, the 
Camden professor of ancient history, the pro¬ 
vost of Oriel, the reader in Greek, the reader 
in Latin, and the reader in ancient history. 
Within the last week tho following reply to 
the memorial has been received : 

“ The Council do not think it expedient at present 
to propose a new honour school in the liual ex¬ 
amination, but arc willing to consider any pro¬ 
posals not iuvolviug tho establishment of u new 
school.” 

Meanwhile, the question of compulsory 
Greek at Cambridge has arisen in a new form. 
Home of thoso who were strongly opposed to 
any change in the Previous Examination have 
signed a memorial, suggesting that the whole 
question of degrees in science should be recon¬ 
sidered by the University, with a view to 
exempting science students from examination 
in Greek. 

On the occasion of presenting Prof. Maitland 
for the honorary degree of LL.I). at Cambridge 
last week, the Public Orator (rD. Bundys) 
adopted the reformed pronunciation of Latin, 
which was also used by the Vice-Chancellor 
(Dr. Peile) in admitting to the degree. 

The election to the chair of human and com¬ 
parative anatomy at Oxford, vacant by the 
death of Prof. Moseley, will be held at the 
Royal College of Physicians on December 21. 
Prof. Ray Lankester at present iills the post of 
deputy-professor. 

Convocation at Oxford has sanctioned a 
second grant of £2.7 in aid of the archaeological 
excavations at Chester. 

The now Eilinnliomd Hi vow continues to 
devote a largo proportion of its space to 
academical subjects. Tho December number 
contains articles on “ Women Students at 
Oxford,” by Miss Annie M. II. Rogers and Mr. 
Arthur Sidgwick ; and on “ The Study of Greek 
at Oxford and Cambridge,” by Messrs. W. C. 
Sidgwick ami A. G. Yernon-llurcourt, while 
Mr. Arthur Tilley explains the new scheme for 
the mediaeval and modern languages tripos. 
Prom a note here printed, we learn that two 
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out of tho recently-elected fellows at Oxford 
began their careers as boys in public elementary 
schools, one at Oxford itself, and the other at 
Plymouth. 

Under the title of Mhurra (Strassburg: 
Triibncr), the publisher himself, together with 
Dr. Kukula of Klagenfurt, has compiled what 
we may call a Universal University Calendar. 
In flair preface tho joint-authors admit the 
diltieulties they have endeavoured to surmount, 
and express the hope that, future issues may be 
more satisfactory. Prom an English point of 
view, indeed, the shortcomings of this first 
attempt nro so conspicuous that we must 
strongly urge the desirability of obtaining the 
assistance of some one acquainted with our 
insular anarchy. For example, London ami 
Calcutta are each represented as having more 
than .RMId students; Nottingham as having 
more than Oxford, and Cambridge only 1027 ; 
while Bombay and Madras are omitted alto¬ 
gether. Nor are tho occupants of English 
chairs brought down even to the date of last 
summer. Prof. E. A. Freeman may bo inter¬ 
ested to lenrn that ho stands in a class apart 
with Prof. Edgeworth; while his colleague, 
Prof. Montagu Burrows, is placed under 
“ Hunmniora.” and Prof. Napier under 
“ Modern Philology.” But as a guide to the 
teaching staff of the continental universities, 
this excellently printed little book will prove 
invaluable. It is enough to say that its index 
contains u total of about thirteen thousand 
names. 

ORIGIN Ah VERSE. 

A LOVE-MISSIVE. 

{The “ Atl Amntum ” if Enrin?.) 

0 beauty, kindness, purity, 

Are Woman’s noblest dower: 

Rose-sweet, and even so fair, is she— 

Ileav'n’s star, earth’s loveliest flower ! 

But, tho’ no share in these you claim— 

You, who my heart, possess— 

I vow to love you all the same, 

And love you none the less. 

For I will love for love’s sweet sake, 

’1 hat can this world transform— 

A garden in the desert make, 

A stillness ’midst the storm : 

That, with one touch, old bonds cmi bunk. 
And for old wrongs atone : 

Then let me love for love'.-, sweet sake, 

And love’s sweet take alone ! 

G horde Douolas. 


Oil IT VARY. 

Altai DEACON J'.AI.STON. 

The Veil. E. Balston, D.D., late Archdeacon of 
Derby, and formerly Head Master of Eton, 
died suddenly from failure of the heart's action 
at Bakewell Vicarage, on Advent Sunday, 
November211, having just completed his seventy- 
fourth year. lie had taken part in tho morning 
service, and had celebrated the Holy Com¬ 
munion ; immediately afterwards he complained 
of feeling unwell, and retired to his study, 
where in half-mi-hour tho end came. His 
death removes a figure well known and popular 
among many generations of Etonians for the 
last sixty years; while to not a few of his 
surviving coutemporarii-s, his old pupils, and 
those who worked under him, he was the object 
of a deep and abiding affection. 

Edward Balston was born at Maidstone on 
November 2<>, 1817, a younger son of the late 
Mr. William Balston, a local manufacturer who 
was also a county magistrate. Home touching 
notices of a. still younger brother, Henry Balston, 
who died just as he was leaving ltughy for the 
University, occur in Stanley’s Life of Arnohl. 
Edward Balston was sent to Eton at the early 
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ago then usual, and placed under the tuition of 
the Rev. E. Coleridge, known to fame as tb 
tutor of Mr. Gladstone and many air 
distinguished men. In due course he prwsxK 
to King's College, Cambridge, where lie wu: 
Scholar and afterwards a Fellow. In lh as 
year at Eton, 1.836, he obtained the Xmwd 
S cholarship, that admirable scholar Ilosit-; 
Williams, his senior by three months, tali'.: 
the second place as medallist ; at the Unm-syr 
this order was reversed, Williams earning s 
the University Scholarship, the highest tear 
then open to Kingsinen, in his second yisr 
Balston in his third (183!)). At Cambric* 
he twice gained the Browne medal for Lte 
Alcaics (l.s:!S-!)). In 1836 he had also played n 
the (Eton Eleven aULord’a. It is said by ti— 
who remember him at school that, in the, 
rough times for boys, ho was ever remarkable :r 
his blameless conduct and high moral tone. 

Immediately on taking his degree in lMOb 
returned to Eton as an assistant master.at: 
continued to occupy thatpostfor the next t 
years. Ilis appointment coincided with it 
death of Provost Goodall, the succession of :L 
Whig Provost Hodgson, and the beginnte ; 

I further changes at Eton, Hawtrev, the ti 
Head Master, having now a freer hte 
Besides vast architectural improvements in ;1 
interests of health and comfort, concrssi ' 
were made to the modem spirit in educate 
Balaton's attitude towards these reforms vi- 
typical of his subsequent Head Mastership; t- 
accepted them without regret, but. witter’ 
enthusiasm, and in a spirit of loyalty tews: 
his chief. At this period, it would seem. L 
theological views took the shape which It- 
retained in after years, when he had become 
dignitary of the Church; he was a modm 
Tiigh Churchman, who stopped short of Tn 
taiianism or Ritualism. He was inthuti: 
both by his old tutor Coleridge and by G. .' 
Hclwyn, at this time curate of Windsor, mV 
wards Bishop of New Zealand and of Lie-Mid 
The friendship now formed with Bidiop Bin 
had important consequences in his after h: 
His success as an assistant master was pro"; 
by tho general voice which called him to ti 
Head Mastership at an unforeseen crisis. Sx-- 
what easy-going as an exactor of wort, t 
was stern where moral questions were w 
corned; kind not only on the surface, bs: *’ 
heart, and full of sympathy in illness s’, 
trouble. One thing he insisted on—that bp 
should hold (or at least express) no opini. nv~ 
speculative subjects which had not receivei :=■ 
sanction of authority. He was seri'U’ 
annoyed when a pupil, who afterwards, W':- 
nn eminent judge, enriched a Latin theme wr: 
allusions to Bayle and tho Encyclopaedic.?. 

In bs.70 he married a daughter of the .2 
Rev. Thomas Carter, Vice-Provost of lb ’ 
who survives him ; the Rev. Canon C-arbr. 
Clewer, and the Rev. W. A. Carter, TV!"*' 
Bursar of Eton College, are his brother?--■ 
law. In RSUH ho was elected a Fellow of E 
and prepared to devote himself to jar .re¬ 
work. This, however, was not yet to b . 1 
the death of Provost Ilawtrey in Jar.:-’ 
l.sii’2, the lTovostsliip was pressed upon i 
Good ford, who, then in the prime of ’•>' 
would have preferred to continue his bi ¬ 
as Head Master rather than accept a { '?’ 
comparative retirement. It was unite’ 
that the choice had been that of the i: 
Consort, then just deceased, and ’ 
it would be very ditlieirlt to deelii i 
honour. Eton thus found herself, in the nr 
of the school-time, at a loss for a head m.- 
the hitherto unbroken rule requiring c-ia 
was or had been an assistant master, an: 
a man of more mature years than had 
usual at some other public schools. All 
were now turned upon B dston ; and te 
requested, not only liy those on the sp.i • 
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by many influential old Etonians, to sacrifice 
his private wishes, and undertake the headship 
j. of the school. By the end of February he had 
donned his harness, and had begun office with 
a Bhort address to the boys, in which he 
appealed to them for “ a long pull, a strong 
T pull, and a pull all together.” It has been said 
of him with perfect truth that, though not a 
great head master, ho fully maintained the 
best traditions of the school. Very early in his 

- career he had to face the Public .Schools 
Commission of 1802. He characteristically 
declined to theorise on the best possible eduea- 

' tion for English gentlemen, or to suggest 
r “ views ” for its improvement. It was enough 
for him that he had been called upon to 
administer an existing system. No more brilliant 
r ■: scholar of the older type has presided over the 
-'»■ destinies of Eton; but it must be admitted that 
he lacked something of the breadth of general 
culture which has distinguished Keate’s other 
r. i« successors, Hawtrey, Goodford, and the two 
; y f who still survive. Ilis popularity with the 
: i boys was, it is believed, unparalleled either at 
_ Eton or any other public school. Many causes 
^. may have contributed to this: the kindness 
;• which bumpered his firmness, the simplicity 
, which accompanied his dignity; his keen 
r sympathy with boyish feelings and pursuits; 

his conservatism, dear above all things to the 
. mind of the English public schoolboy; most 
. of all, perhaps, his handsome features and line 
presence. He looked every inch a head master, 
Vi. and his “inches” did not fall far short of six 
feet. But though a conservative, he was in no 
. sense reactionary ; and two reforms in particular 
ought to be mentioned to his credit, as likely to 
‘be forgotten amid the rush of subsequent 

V changes. He was the first to introduce French 

* into the school work of a large number of the 
boys; and he swept away the last vestiges of 

V the old system of “shirking out of bounds,” 

- which his immediate predecessor had only 
seen his way partially to abolish. No head 

- master could be pleasanter to those who worked 
' under him; but impatient young reformers, 

who tried to force his hand, were easily and 
: humorously repulsed. The time came, how- 

- ever, when the demand for further changes, 
backed by public opinion, knocked loudly at 

' ; the gates of Eton. When, just bofore the 
v Christmas holidays of 18G7, he announced his 
: ■ resignation, the situation was evident; he saw 
-that more extensive changes were inevitable, 
iV and preferred that they should be carried out 
r by another rather than by himself. He had 
administered the school successfully, but in the 
H main on the old lines, for six years of transi¬ 
tion ; he was only just fifty years of age, and 
: his long cherished desire, not for leisure, but for 
; work of a different kind, might now be gratified. 

. - When the school met after the holidays, Dr. 

- Hornby was the new head master. 

Twenty-four years moro of life and work, 
, snd these, perhaps, the happiest of all, still 
: remained to him. He was at once elected an 
Honorary Fellow, and thus retained the right 
>£ occupying the college pulpit; on the first 
vacancy he was restored to his former position 
vs a Foundation Fellow, and accepted a living 
, n the immediate neighbourhood of Eton. Ho 
was not long destined to remain there. By 

• 8G8, Bishop Selwyn had been translated from 
. New Zealand to Lichfield, and was anxious to 

ecure for his present diocese the services of 
•tic whom in early days he had learnt to appreci- 
1; ...to. At the instance of the Bishop, and with 
tie consent of the patrons of both livings, an 
r; . -s-change was effected, and Balston became 
Year of Bakewell; in 1873 he was appointed 
; • archdeacon of Derby. His first act was to re- 
i : V uild the vicarage on as commodious a scale as 
»" —\o Dean and Chapter of Lichfield permitted; 

~ i ample private means continued to be devoted 
the needs of the Church. At his own ex¬ 


pense he restored the chancel of his own church, 
and the entire church of Moniash (or Mony- 
ash), a small parish near Bakewell, of which he 
was the patron ; while to the ill-endowed and 
over-burdened clergy, the “ Crawleys ” of his 
archdeaconry, he was as an earthly Providence. 
In the Lower House of Convocation he speedily 
attained an influential position; though with¬ 
out the gifts of cratory he spoke effectively, and 
(like Lord Althorp in a greater sphere) led by 
his good sense and the weight of his character. 
After Bishop Selwyn’s time, the arch¬ 
deaconry of Derby was attached to the 
newly erected diocese of Southwell. For 
some little time, we believe, ho had 
ceased to attend Convocation. Two or three 
years ago, during a severe frost, he had had 
the misfortune to break his arm by a fall in 
his garden, and afterwards was never quite the 
same man. Symptoms of a weak heart had 
likewise shown themselves at intervals, though 
latterly he had seemed stronger; and a 
few months since he resigned ffiis arch¬ 
deaconry. 

To a man who had so lived, his sudden and 
painless death must bo pronounced an unmixed 
blessing. At three o'clock on Friday, Decem¬ 
ber t, lay the light of an exquisite winter sun¬ 
set, many sincere mourners from far and near 
were gathered to the simple and touching 
funeral servico in the College Chapel and 
Cemetery of Eton. 

__ W. W. 

WOLCOTT BALESTIER. 

The death of Mr. Wolcott Balestier will be a 
serious loss to many English authors. Though 
he stood to the profession of the pen in the 
relation of publisher, he was also a fellow- 
writer ; and not a few of the moro prominent 
men and women of letters regarded him first of 
all as a friend. He came to England three 
years ago as the representative of Mr. Lovell, 
of New York. Within the past year he was the 
originator and chief director of the'continental 
publishing firm, Heinemann & Balestier, 
Limited, the rival of the older house of Baron 
Tauchnitz. As an author, he is only known 
to English readers in the character of Mr. 
Kipling’s collaborator in the story, “The 
Naulahka,” now running in the Century 
Magazine ; but he has left a complete novel 
and several short titles behind him. Mr. 
Balestier was only twenty-eight years of age. 
His death cuts short a career of the highest 
promise. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

We are glad to find that Mr. R. H. Hope is 
still continuing his catalogue of holy wells in 
the Antiquary. In the present number he deals 
with some of those of Cumberland and Derby¬ 
shire. Mr. Hope is, as far as we know, the 
first person who lias endeavoured to give a list 
of the springs which our forefathers thought 
holy. As a first attempt, his work must neces¬ 
sarily be imperfect, but what he has done will 
facilitate the labours of future inquirers. Mr. 
Ward’s paper on provincial museums relates 
this time to Sheffield. It must be a most 
interesting collection, as it contains on loan the 
Bateman collections, which represent a life’s 
diggings among barrows. We are no friend to 
centralisation, but cannot read month after 
month these interesting sketches of local 
museums without wishing that in some way or 
other they could be placed under the control of a 
central authority. Local museums are not only 
of value because they are a menus of preserving 
valuable objects which would otherwise perish; 
but as a means of education, we know from 
personal experience that the historic objects 
preserved in our museums are a great attraction 


to many who have had few other means of 
knowing what was the life of their remote 
ancestors. Mr. James Hilton, the great 
authority on ohronograms, continues his papers 
on a subject which he has so specially made 
his own. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

SIR R. F. BURTON’S WORKS. 

67 Baker-street, Portman-square : Dec. S, 1891. 

I am preparing (besides writing my hus¬ 
band, Sir Richard Burton’s, Life), his “Catul¬ 
lus ” and his “ Pentamerone ’’ for the press. 
When ready, I shall issue circulars to sub¬ 
scribers, as in the case of the “ Arabian 
Nights.” 

It is my intention to produce, by degrees, all 
his still unpublished works, the smaller things 
in magazines, and his unfinished works as a 
miscellaneous collection, so that nothing may 
be lost to the world that he has written. There 
is a demand for some of his past works; and I 
think, as I have not capital to reproduce them 
myself, I cannot do better than sell the copy¬ 
rights to men who can. I can to-day dispose 
of the following copyrights : 

The original three volumes of the “ Pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca and Medinah” (1855). 

“ First Footsteps in East Africa,” (1850). 

“ Lake Regions of Equatorial Africa,” in two 
volumes (1800). 

“The City of the Saints” (1861). 

“ Vickram and the Vampire ” (1870). 

“ Goa and the Blue Mountains ” (1851). 

“Scinde; or, The Unhappy Valley,” m two 
volumes (1851). 

“ Sindh; or, The Races that Inhabit the 
Valley of the Indus ” (1851). 

“ Sindh Itevisted,” in two volumes (1877). 

“ The Nile Basin ” (1876). 

“Etruscan Bologna” (1876). 

I have still to see seven publishers about the 
rest of the works, so as to settle between us 
how far my rights go and how far theirs. 
Some of them have lost their contracts by fire 
or otherwise, but I have got all mine; and I 
expect when I produce them that I shall find 
I have still some more copyrights to offer. 
Meantime, I shall be glad to receive offers for 
those I have named. 

Isabel Burton. 


NOTES ON HERO[n]DAS. 

Trinity College, Dublin : Dec. 4, 1881. 

The “ Addendum ” just published by Mr. Kenyon 
contains two fragments of great interest—1 and 6. 
The first of these is clearly, as Mr. Kenyon 
suggests, the sequel of the three lines published 
on p. .'W (VIII.). Whether it is an immediate 
sequel may be doubted. In the following recension 
of the first eight lines I suppose one line to have 
been omitted in the archetype between 3 and 5 : 

"Aiorr)Bi, Soi'Atj ■ 'FiAAa, p*XP l T *o Ktlop 
l>iyX ov<Ta t t fry 5) x°f av avovt) tpbwrd; 
t) * pooptytts ov plxpfs f)Aiov BdXtfid 
[Tbs BaXapoy ; ovtiy oot pi\(t <pwp ft xAttpri 
t be xP^vooy lotus • ku>s 5’ Srpvrt kov uduyfit 
t& tAj. t"pa Kvtltaoovo'; at 51 rvxTf) Ivvlupot. 
Ss<tti)8](, fi)pt, xal Stf/oy t! BlXets \bxvov 
xal rijy] SvavXoy X Q ip oy is yopijv wlptpoy. 
r6y~\Bpv(e ical kvu p*XP l * stapaoraoa 

oby ifp] aa r ty OKiwuyt pa\Bat<by But. pd, 
pf'yX fl h]*y ' aAA’ ft xal ov Adrptov nvtliactis, 
X.T.A. 

I can get no farther than this. In the above, 
SvoritBt (6), xnl tJis (7), and t 6vBpv(t (8), are due to 
Mr. Kenyon himself. He informs me that the 
last word has left -Bpvfa as a relic rather than 
-floufe, as printed in the Addendum. The meaning 
of the line is “ mutter and scratch yourself, until,” 
&c. The reason for supposing a line to have 
fallen out between 3 and 5 is that BdXtlxt must have 
an accusative to govern, and the only accusatives 
ending in ■»»«» I can think of are xp y<roy and 
Kuaiy. The latter is possible, but very coarse; and 
icfA^fi rbs xpvaoy would be nonsense. I suppose, 
then, a line to have been omitted accidentally, 
owing to the similar terminations of w. 3 and 4 
and beginnings of vv. 4 and 5. 

The following conjectures have occurred to me 
lately: 

I. 68. xaroxAaku] (taraTTceis w is the only 


really certain letter in the latter part of the word. 
Cf. iyyiXf in 1. 77. 

I. 73. Read *iA7sos. An accusative is wanted 
here. Philinus, as we see from Messrs. Hicks 
and Patou’s Inscriptions of Cos, was a common 
Coan name. 

II. 4-1, 45. 

peri irpoj Tf Kuiroj x<o vainjr 7jms 
to too Xoyou ti) touto Atjitji Kvpoijt. 

I examined this desperate passage carefully in 
Mr. Kenyon’s company in the British Museum to 
see if kvoos showed any signs of being altered from 
Mw<r<ii (as 1 see is suggested in the current number 
of the Classical Merino by Mr. Pearson); but the 
whole line is distinctly as Mr. Kenyon gives it. 
Still, I cannot but think kvoos is a corruption, not 
of Mvois, but of Moo-oii. Then tbitiii ought to 
represent another national name. Now Thales 
was a Phrygian ; one of the towns of Phrygia was 
TdBai, twice mentioned by Strabo. If TdBat is 
properly a plural of a tribal name, TdBvs, I would 
write the lines thus: 

ph rrpis yr tSvoois, <pr)<n, X“ TdBys ypuv 
t b roS \iyov St; tovto Xi)h)t Kupoy. 

“Lest not only Mysians, as the saying goes, but 
our Phrygian, win Bpoil, according to the proverb.” 

IV. 36. BXdornn i 

IV. 38. pi) ypatprjt tdoBoi. 

IV. 47. ravraxv 5’ ipif ndoat : “ You are an 
utter good for nought.” 

V. 69. pi) • ran aAAa wv ptv avroyb. This is the 
most provoking corruption in Herondas, only one 
letter is missing, and it is difficult to supply that 
one. I propose pi) xra ti lt\\lt yvv ply avriv: 
“ Even now don’t be the death of him.” Cf. v. 35 
and III. 79. The imperative kt 5 does not occur else¬ 
where ; but I presume the form is not impossible. 

V. 85. Mr. Hicks’s bpixtt is certainly right; but 
I now hold, with Mr. Kenyon, that there is no 
promise of a wedding. No; Bitinna promises the 
branding as soon as the Gerenia are over. Perhaps: 

Sf«n t4t‘ dpi A«i r i)v IrtBSijv l( (opiijs. 

Cf. Hesychius = iieiBtat ; al pfBioprnt ifplpai, “You 
shall have a penance after the festival.” 

VI. 41. 5«7rai]. Read Sd TOI: with rl voAAd; or 
tb iroAAa for iroAAci. 

VI. 47. pi) ivi pot ytVf: “ Don’t refuse me.” 

VI. 73. ovk 6i'fupois[tiy} . The copyist avoided 
repeating ay, mistaking Svd’pois for tty (Spots. 

A. Palmer. 


King's College, Cambridge: Dec. 7, 1891. 
(1). Undoubtedly, as Mr. Kenyon suggests, this 
fragment not only belongs to the ’Zvvyytoy, but 
follows immediately on the three lines we had 
before. Adopting from him Syor-nBt and Bupat, I 
would restore thus: 
ti srpoopsvds ov plxpt osv f/Xtos Bi\tfiu 
rby K]vobv lotus ; xun 5 ', fir purs, KOV ndpydS 
rbt tA ]fvpb Kvtltooovo'; al t( yVKTts lyyicspot • 
Svori)B~\t, Qypl, Kal S\poy ft BtKsts \6xvov. 

Kul r]i)v (vavKoy %oipov Is yopi/y ve/jij/fov] 

.... Bpv(f xal Kyu pt'xpt a tv rapaoru[<Ta^ 
rb Bp(y]ua icy okiwovvi paXBaxby Bupa[ i] 
idxvy](. TaAAi, xal ov. Adeptov Kvtvaatis 
rb K&p\a . . 

The use of the form xuirbi here makes it likely that 
in II. 44 we should read pi) opts re kuo6v, 4 >i)ol, . . 
Cf. a choliambic fragment in Photius, as emended 
by Dobree and Bergk ( Ltjr. fr. adesp. 25): 

i rby ttuoby (kvoov Phot.) rptvBds 
tfSds Swov pdhtora too npdvovs XP f h?■ 

To Bplyua occurs in IV. 51, and again apparently 
in (9) 1, [t 5] 0p€->[ M o] : which fragment also, I 
suspect chiefly from r. 6 [6.y]ari)6t, belongs to the 
’E yiiryioy. 

(3) 11. ltptpiKv[i)plovs ~^. 

(4) 4. Apparently too', as in III. 93. 

( 6 ) 2 . yv[d>pri}. 

[n]gas P(B’ 'IrirSsaxTa rby *SAa[i ’®i)X»] 
tS xvAA’ attStiy SovBlbats hrtovoiy. 

■tit xiiAA’ ittSfty here means “ to make choliambics.” 
I will only suggest that this may explain I. 71 

(bfltnv X“Ati). 

(8) tpp’ Ik 7rpo[<rMirou] as in fr. 10, where read, 
perhaps, ovXris xbti Bv < x/ipoiis > . 
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I may take this opportunity of «Mmj, K 
notes on the fragments already published: 

I. 45. Karatyioas. 

,, 62. Kardprvoor. 

,, 81. 5br »«[7x]. #. m M. ifiias NictoLn 
which would not be said by a slave, and teems i ; 
ittpus would seem) inappropriate if takes vl. 
Tttty. Read KAADC, “Thank you,” as in TV [ 
pompus 32, Alexis 111, 230, Menander 292. 1 ) 
(Kock). j 

1. 82. o"[kx* ob Bvpm). 

III. 62. A 7)(oy. 

V. 85. In the hope that this line my < 

emended, I may point out that Mr. Hicks’; m 
cannot be right. The article is imposaVitTr 
the phrase iopri/v l( loprijs, which cam. t s 
definite, as Dr. Rutherford renders it “ Y-"i tk 
wiU wed . . . the one feast followingontkab." j 
but must mean “one feast after another." V. I 
again, has nothing to do with «■ fc I 

Rutherford (followed by Dr. Yerrall and It ■ 
Whibley) takes it, but means “ You shall tc' 
Diels reads Spa \trcus (he should hare vric. 
Spa Xtrpoty). I 

VI. 1. A singularly parallel passage in PUrts * 

Site hits i. 2 (58-64), confirms my belief that tt.::: J 
are all spoken by Coritto. Raid iAAi rhbir 1 li ■ 
p(Tpi)[i\, “ when you have your rations mea^i i 
out”; and, perhaps, x«»’ (x«Iv<u) for ut, n>- I 
Xldot its, being a phrase used in Theognis 56'. ik 
Kaibel 55la, Aleiphron i. 38, though in all tie . 
places of the dead. , 

VI. 34. rp—pa toxlm, . . . A7{« (or pot 5o«r.; 
epithet being suppressed ? 

VII. 9. [5 K«pxo].|q as a suitable term of at .- 
,, 15. wu[fA]i5«. 

„ 63. al xiyts rl BpS(ovoty. 

Walter Heaeus. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE EXECUTION OF CHAB1L 
FROM CONTEMPORARY SOURCES. 

Llandudno: Dec.5,15 

Mr. Thorpe, in his answer to my letter pro' 
in the Academy of September 19, doe i 
quite appreciate my case against the E 
Pamphlet, and I wiU therefore briefly retstr 

The question at issue is the date of the p- 
lication of the undated pamphlet entitled. 
Bloody Court. Mr. Thorpe argues, from in¬ 
ternal evidence, that it was published in 
or June, 1649. Against this I shoved m r 
letter of September 19: (1) That thirteen u 
a half of the fourteen pages pompom? ■ 
Bloody Court are to be found in a pam;-‘ 
published in July, 1651, entitled .1 it-- 
Narration, &c. ; (2) That the nature « t 
verbal differences in the two pamphlet*- '• 
that The Bloody Court was published hfrr -- 
the Brief Narration ; (3) That the 
chosen by the author was that adopted 
Robert Wild in his popular Iter Boml » 

(4) That the title-page of The Elm- -»■ 
consists of a series of phrases extracted^-' 
pamphlet byGauden, entitled Cromicdlio '" 
Slaiiyhterhouse, published in 1660. Fp® 
facts I infer that The'Bloody Court iteei’- r ' 
probably published in 1600. 

Mr. Thorpe answers my first point by P'- 
that the Brief Narration is merely an 
of The Bloody Court ; buthe does not m f - 
other points at all. It is therefore un¬ 
necessary to add new arguments to sho* - 
The Bloody Court was not published a ■" 
though it would be easy to do so. , 

The question of the historical value « 
particular statement contained in the t. 
Court it was not my object to discus. ■ 
not an original authority, for it is copied 
another pamphlet; nor is it a conttaf 
authority (in the strict sense of the term ^ 
pamphlet it copies was first published m 
The value of any statement it contains 
on the view taken of the value of its or - 
the Brief Narration. Mr. Thorpe, hows' 
mistaken in supposing that I wished • I 
his theory as to “ the king’s osition v:--• I 
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v. nxe fell.” All the evidence tends to show that 
the king lay down. A French pamphlet in my 
possession, entitled Relation veritable de la mart 
■ barbare et eruelle da Roy iV Angleterre, printed at 
Paris in 1649, describes the biock as “ un billot 
* haut du demy pied.” On the other hand, the 

E ’ same pamphlet describes Charles as tried by 

1 “ un juge subalterne, qui s’appelle Kingsbinch.” 

The Woody Court mixes facts and absurdities in 
exactly the same fashion and is consequently 
far more valuable to booksellers than to 


historians. 


C. H. Fiktii. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ DISMAL.” 

Cambridge: Deo. 5, 1891. 

I cannot see that the remarks by Dr. Chance 
affect the etymology of the word. At the same 
time, I am much obliged to him for pointing out 
that Chaucer probably understood dis-mal to 
mean “ ten evils,” for this greatly helps to 
clear up the passage. But this explanation 
does not at all suit other passages; and the 
scribe of the thirteenth century, already 
quoted, is a much better guide. I cannot really 
cite over again all the numerous examples 
which I have collected; most of them are given 
in my note on 1 . 1206 of the Rohe of the 
Jtmhesse in my edition of the Minor Poems of 
Chaucer. The “ evil days ” are the Egyptian 
days, or diesEgyptiaci; and this, no doubt, led 
Chaucer to explain the phrase in a new way, 
but still in connexion with Egypt. I think it 
will appear, when all the evidence is thoroughly 
sifted, that the explanation by Rauf do Linham 
is quite correct, and that Chaucer’s explanation 
was due to a natural mistake. 

Walter W. Skeat. 

[We owe an apology to Dr. F. Chance for 
misprinting the initial of his Christian name 
ast week.— Ed. Academy.] 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

SrxDAV, Dec. 13, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture Society: “The 
Origin and History of the Thames,” by Prof. J. F, 
Blake. 

4 p.m. South Place Institute: “National Life and 
Thought in France,” by Mr. A. P. Hugenet. 

7.30 p.m. Etnical: “Conscience aa a Factor in 
Social Progress” by Mr. J. H. Muirhead. 

Monday, iDec. 14,2.30 p.m. East India Association : “The 
Races, Religions, and Politics of the Pamir Regions,” 
by Dr. G. w. Leitner. 

4.15 p.m. Bedford College: “Delphi,” with Illus¬ 
trations, Dy Prof. Talfourd Ely. 

5 p.m. London Institution : “ Tropical Plants and 
Flowers,” by Mr. D. Morris. 

7.30 p.m. Goethe Society: “ Chamisso,” by Dr. 
Eugene Oswald. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : Cantor Lecture, “The Pig¬ 
ments and Vehicles of the Old Masters,” III., by Mr. 
A. P. Laurie. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “The True Sense of the Term 
a priori” by Mr. J. H. Muirhead. 

Ti esday, Dec. 15, 7.45 p.m. Statistical : “ Enumeration and 
Classification of Paupers, and State Pensions for the 
Aged,” by Mr. Charles Booth. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “ The Sale of 
Water by Meter in Berlin.” by Mr. Henry Gill. 

Wkdxksday, Dec. 16,8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Typological 
Museums, as exemplified by the Pitt Rivers Museum at 
Oxford,” by General Pitt Rivers. 

8 p.m. Microscopical: “ The Resolution of Pndura” 
by the Hon. J. G. P. Vereker. 

Tih'R*dav, Dec. 17,6 p.m. Ixmdon Institution : “Winchester 
Cathedral,” illustrated, by Dean Kitchin. 

8 p.m. Linnean : “ Development of the Head of the 
Image of Chironomuit” by Prof. L. C. Miall and Mr. 
A. R. Hammond; “Two Species of Cumncra in New 
Zealand,” by Mr. G. M. Thomson. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “ The Composition of Cooked 
Vegetables,” by Miss K. Williams; “Some Metallic 
Hydroeulphides,” by Messrs. 8. E. Linder and H. Picton; 
“ The Physical Constitution of some Solutions of In¬ 
soluble Sulphides,” by Mr. Harold Picton; “Solutions 
and Pseudo-Solutions/’ by Messrs. H. Picton and S. E. 
Linder; “The Change proceeding in Acidified Solutions 
of Sodium Miosulphate when the Products are retained 
■within the System,” and “The Action of Sulphurous 
Acid on Flowers of Sulphur,” by Dr. A. Colefax ; “The 
a and 3 Modifications of Chlorobenzene Hexachloride,” 
by Dr. Matthews; “ Camphrone, a Product of the Action 
of Dehydrating Agents on Camphor,” by Drs. Armstrong 
and Kipping ; “ Studies on the Dibromonaphthalene,” by 
I>r. Armstrong and Mr. Ross it or. 

8 p.m. Historical : “ The Secret Service under 
George m.,” by Mr. B. F. Stevens. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, Dec. 18, 6 p.m. Physical: “ Interference with Alter¬ 
nating Currents,” by Mr. W. H. Kilgour. 


SCIENCE. 

THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF THE LETTS IN VITEBSK. 

Materiali dlia etnografii Latishlago Plemeni 
Vitebskoi Gubernii. Sobrali snabdil obias- 
neniarai F. A. Wolter. Chast I. (St. 
Petersburg.) 

Bur little is known about the customs of 
the Letts to our English folk-lorists, even 
the most enthusiastic. Here and there 
stray notices of them may be found, taken 
mainly from German books ; but the 
interesting volume of Herr Wolter is so 
full of new material that it has many claims 
upon our attention. Contributions to the 
study of Lettish folk-lore have been pub¬ 
lished as yet chiefly in the literary journals 
of the Baltic provinces; but two important 
special works have appeared, that of 
Sprogis : Pamniatniki latiskago narodnago 
trorehefttva, “ Specimens of Lettish National 
Poetry,” (Yilna, 1868), where the Lettish 
songs are given in Bussinn letters and 
Yushkevich; Litovskianarodinapiesni “Lithu¬ 
anian Popular Songs ” (Kazan, 1880-1882), 
where Lettish songs are also to be found. 

The work of Herr Wolter, of which this 
is only a first instalment, is systematic. He 
begins by giving the songs appropriate to 
the great festivals of the year. There 
are many celobrations in honour of 
Usen, who apparently corresponds to the 
god Ovsen, and is identical with the sun. 
Ralston, in his Songs of the Russian People, 
has a good deal to say about this god. 
The Lithuanians and the Letts have the 
pretty superstition that the sun dances on 
Easter Day, but, in order to see him do so, 
he must be looked at through a worsted 
handkerchief. English readers will not 
need to bo reminded of the allusion in 
Suckling’s ballad: 

‘ ‘ But oil! she dances such a way, 

No suu upon nu Easter Day 
Ts half so fine a sight.” 

On Midsummer Eve it is better not to sleep, 
according to the tradition of the Letts, so 
that the sun dancing at the dawn may be 
seen. One old man declared that on such 
an occasion he had beheld the sun changing 
into various colours—blue, red, and yellow. 
Whoever has seen it will be happy all the 
rest of his life. Many of the songs con¬ 
nected with this early worship of the sun 
are pretty, e.g.: 

“ Already the sun has set 
Into the deep lakes : 

The golden oars 

On her silver bark have resounded.” 

The sun— who, by the way, is of the feminine 
gender in Lettish—is thus spoken of in 
another song: 

“ The sun dances 
On the silver mountain : 

On her feet 

She has silver shoes.” 

Many others of the Lettish customs remind 
us of the Eussians, especially those on St. 
John’s Eve, which have been well described 
by Ealston. But some of these practices 
have been greatly modified by ecclesiastical 
influence. In the autumn season we are 
told that among the farmers a table is 
covered with eatables and drinkables. The 
master of the house hides underneath it, 


and says: “ Do you see me ? ” To which 
those present reply: “We do not see 
thee.” Whereupon he answers: “God 
grant that from the abundance of corn you 
may not be able to see me this year.” The 
ceremonies of the harvest-home, described 
on page 88 of Herr Wolter’s book, remind 
us of the English. 

The 29th of October was an important 
day in the Lettish Calondar. At this time 
they used to invite the souls of the dead 
from their graves and entertain them. 
These solemn rites lasted several days, and 
are described in a curious work by a priest 
named Einhorn, printed at Eiga in 1627. 
They seem to have begun on Michaelmas 
Day, and to have continued to that of St. 
Simon and St. Jude. Besides a curious 
extract from this writer, Herr Wolter also 
cites Johann Arnold Brand, a traveller whose 
work appeared in 1702. We find Einhorn 
again quoted on page 100, in the description 
how, on Christmas Eve, the Letts were in 
the habit of sacrificing a goat to the wolves, 
by which means they thought that during 
the ensuing year the wolf would not be able 
to do any harm to their cattle. Theyvolf was 
connected with the lieshi, or hairy man of 
the woods—a kind of satyr, to be found also 
in Slavonic folk-lore. Many pages of 
the work are occupied with Christmas songs, 
which play so large a part in the popular 
ritual of all nations. 

After having given an account of the 
several ceremonies and songs belonging to 
the different periods of the year, Herr 
Wolter now turns to those which illustrate 
the tliree great events of a man’s life : his 
birth, his marriage, and his death. These 
were originally celebrated with many curious 
customs ; but, as we might expect, they are 
dying out, in consequence of the growth of 
towns and their accessibility. It is the same 
all over the world: the countryman despises 
rural life and rural habits, when he has 
become acquainted with urban existence 
and has learned from the inhabitants of the 
town “ sapiat quid vulva popinae.” Honce 
the rural districts of America are becoming 
as depopulated as the villages of the mother 
country. 

In the case of the christening songs, Herr 
Wolter tells us (p. 138) that the priests have 
succeeded in supplanting the influence of 
the old heathen gods by that of the Virgin 
Mary. In one song we are told that Mary 
has a wonderful silk handkerchief which 
can wipe away the tears of orphans. This 
handkerchief is hung out to dry on a bed of 
nettlos, and shines so conspicuously that 
young men passing by are constrained to 
take off’ tlioir hats from pious reverence. 
There nre superstitious customs as to when 
the child’s namo is to be mentioned, from the 
widely-spread opinion that, if you became 
possessed of the secret of a man’s name, you 
acquired a power over him. 

On page 149 we are introduced to the 
marriage songs and marriage festivals, 
which have naturally much to interest us. 
Here there is a great deal of similarity 
between Lettish and Lithuanian customs, 
although there are some remarkable differ¬ 
ences. Thus, as Herr Wolter says, we find 
that rue, which among Lithuanians, Malo- 
Eussians, Italians, and other peoples has so 
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much significance as a symbolical flower, is 
never mentioned in the songs of the Letts. 
On page 153 we have an interesting com¬ 
parative list of the words expressing kinship 
in the Lettish and Lithuanian languages; 
they are very minute and exact. The 
ceremony of the capture of the bride is 
described on page 157, but it does not 
present any new features. Many of the 
songs are very pretty, as when the bride is 
represented saying: 

“ Tell my mother not to weep for me : 

T went away in spring, 

When the waters were (lowing, 

When the trees were covered with leaves.” 

In Einhorn’s time there was a curious omen 
about the length of wedded life. When the 
bride and bridegroom were brought together 
for marriage, two drawn swords were driven 
into the wall, one over the head of the bride¬ 
groom and the other over that of the bride. 
The person over whose head one of these 
swords shook for the longest time would 
live the longest. 

When the marriage ceremony takes place 
the bride must weep; if sho shed no tears 
she will have no happiness afterwards. The 
April must be in her eyes, to adopt the fine 
metaphor of Shakspere : sho must also 
weep when she says good-bye. But, again, 
we have the old tale. Herr Wolter tells 
us that the “ younger generation assumes 
a critical attitude towards the old customs 
of the country, calling them half con¬ 
temptuously buffooneries and nonsense.” 
Not only town-life is against them, but the 
Homan Catholic priesthood—and we must 
remember that the Eoman Catholic is the 
dominant religion, as these districts once 
formed part of the kingdom of Poland. 
Fashion is also dead against them. Most of 
the songs are short, with something pro¬ 
verbial and apothegmatic. 

The last part of our author’s book is occu¬ 
pied with funeral rites and songs ; the latter, 
he tells us, are scanty in Lettish. The living 
are guided in their search for the dead by 
laimi, or sun-maidens, who point out the way 
by which they have departed. The following 
lines occur in one of these songs :— 

“ Who is to die, who to live 
Iu this world? 

I saw how they bore on high 
My mother; 

I called to her; she did not hear; 

I hastened to her weeping; 

As I hastened I met 
Two daughters of the sun.” 

These mysterious beings conduct the weep¬ 
ing child to the place where her mother is 
sleeping under a thorn. 

The realm of shadows lay in tho West, 
where the sun, moon, and stars set. There 
is uninterrupted war where the Jodi or souls 
of dead warriors fight, and the aurora 
borealis is a manifestation of their 
encounters. An allusion to this superstition 
is to be found in the Chronicle of Nestor. 
There is also the legend of the boat in which 
the soul departs, and a mythical being, 
named VI Is, is mentioned, who is connected 
with death and the grave. In an old work, 
entitled Visitations Lironiearum Ercleniantm 
factae anno 1013, we are told : 

“ ubi hoc addendum de prmfatis circa 
defunctos suos, quibus sepcliendis supponunt 
unum panem capiti tanquaui futurae famis post 
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mortem remedium alterum manui imponunt, ut 
Cerbero afferaut ante Paradisum alligato, 
addentes duos solidos solvondos ei qui eos per 
flumen transvclmt Brumali tempore etiarn 
plaustrum lignorum superimponentes ut anima 
sese calefacere possit. Per totam Livoniam 
similiter iuveniimtur,” 

They' are said also to have placed a pino torcli 
(lur/tina) in the hand of tho dead, that lie 
should have light in the darkness of the 
gravo. Again, we are told that as soon as 
the funeral procession set out, one of those 
present used to kill a fowl and tlirow it 
upon tho ground. The procession passed 
over tho yet palpitating body of the bird, 
afterwards they all ate the fowl together. 
According to the belief of the Letts, the soul 
of this fowl was changed into a horse for the 
dead man, to lighten the burden of his long 
journey, and to be of service to him in the 
other world. Some of the songs printed by 
Herr Wolter mention the custom of putting 
money' into the graves. 

With these extracts this short notice is 
closed. It has boon impossible to do more 
than call attention to some parts of this 
interesting volume. Everything about tho 
Letts and Lithuanians invites our attention. 
The philology of the Lettish tongue has not 
been so thoroughly studied as that of its 
sister language, but it can boast the 
admirable Grammar of Bielenstciu and the 
Dictionary of Ulmann andBrasche. 

Herr Wolter is doing good service by 
rescuing from oblivion the customs and 
folk-lore of this interesting people, who are 
fast losing all their special characteristics 
under the influence of their more civilised 
neighbours. W. B. Mori-ill. 


articles in learned periodicals, both Gwtui: 
and Hungarian. He was thus led to writfi 
History of the Itonmans, two volumes oi whiol 
coming down to the reign of Lewis the Orest, h* 
had already completed, when his work we 
cut short by death. His books have bee: , 
more than once noticed in the columns of (L . 
Academy. 1 

_A.J.P. | 

Silt A. C. RAMSAY, LI..D., F.It.S. 

Jt'ST ns we are going to press, we ke&r, witl 
much regret, of the death of Sir An-lr-' 
Crombie Ramsay, who for many yean to 
D irector-General of the Geological Survey. 

He was bom in Glasgow in 1814, joined tie i 
Survey in 1811, and retired with the honour of I 
knighthood in 1881. Sir Andrew was tit I 
author of numerous memoirs, especially on tl- 
Geology of Wales and on Glacial Ph-ncuj-u 
but he was best known popularly by his h 
on The Physical Geotvyy and Geography <•/1*: [ 
Britain. .Several years ago he retired, tbreun j 
declining health, to bis residence at Beaumam , 
where bis death occurred, after a protmt: j 
illness, on Wednesday, December 9. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Mr. W. F. Kirby’s Synonymic Catalog®:' 
Lepidoptera neterocera, Part I., Sphinges a 
Bombyces, is nearly through the press ; >i : 
Messrs. Gurney & Jackson hope to puldish .r 
about Christmas tune. 

At tho meeting of the East India Associiti- 
on Monday next, December 14, at the lbs 
minster Town Hall, Dr. G. W. Leitner w_ 
deliver an address upon The Races, Relish' 
and Polities of the Pamir Regions." The da ■ 
will be taken at 2.30 p.m. by General 8 
Richard Meade. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


OBITUARY. 


PAUL IIUNFALVY. 


M. Paul HuxfalvY, the eminent Hungarian 
philologist, died suddenly' of apoplexy early in 
the morning of Monday, November 30, having 
received on the previous Saturday the congra¬ 
tulations of the Hungarian Ethnographical 
Society on his having completed fifty years of 
membership of the Hungarian Academy. 

Hunfalvy was born in 1810 in the village of 
Nagy-Szalok, in the north of Hungary, of poor 
parents. After studying at several Protestant 
schools and colleges, and qualifying himself for 
practising in the law courts, he was, in 
1842, made professor of law at Kezsmark, which 
position he held till 181.8. In that year he 
was elected to the first Hungarian reformed 
Parliament, and was one of the minority who 
voted at Delveezen (April 14, 1840) against 
Kossuth’s declaration that the House of Hahs- 
burg had forfeited the crown of Hungary, lie 
had already in 1841 been elected member of the 
Hungarian Academy, and in 1843 of the Kis- 
faludy Society. When the revolution had passed 
over, he lived at Pest ns Librarian of the 
Academy', which post lie held till his death. 
After translating from Greek and doing other 
literary work, he became absorbed in the study' 
of comparative philology', especially as regards 
the Hungarian language: founded tho Philo- 
hn/ical Cornimniiratians. edited the Remains of 
Reguly, wrote the first hooks that appeared on 
the Yogul language, compiled n Finnish Read¬ 
ing-hook for the use of Hungarians, &c. 
Gradually' ethnography became his chief 
interest. In 1870 he published his Ethooyrajihy 
of Hu unary, and then became involved in 
controversies on the origins of tho Szekels and 
of tho Eounmns, on which he wrote several 


A PRELIMINARY prospectus has been isst- 
of the tenth International Congress ^ 
Orientalists, to be held from September :!; 
October 1, 1892. Senor Canovas delCastiiw- 
who is not oidy prime minister, but also duww > 
of the Royal Academy of History—has an I 1 '- 
the office of president; while Senor A) 1 ' 
professor of Sanskrit at the University 
Madrid, is organising secretary. In En?* 1 - 
the two secretaries are Don Paseiul de Gas-- 
gos and Dr. G. W. Leitner. The subsoi; "■ 
is fixed at the low rate of It is. or litis. ■' 
detailed programme of the learned work to .- 
done will ho issued hereafter by the u r ) 
committee, who are also arranging a sw* - 
fetes and excursions throughout the M •'••• 
towns of Andalusia. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. have m •; 
press a Practical Coarse of Turkish ' 
the Rev. Anton Tien, whose qualification' 
the task date hack to the time when hy 
interpreter on the staff of Lord Raglan a • 
Crimea. The work will comprise a 5 
practical grammar, exercises, dialogues, 7 
gressive selectiorrs from the current liters 
facsimiles of documents, and a voeabAr- 
several thousands of words in common 
The Turkish words aro transliterate! - 
Roman characters, according to the pfl®'- 
tion of the polished Osmanli of Constant® 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 
Anthropological Institi tr.— [ Tacats ' j , A 

E. W. Braiuiook, Esq., vice-president,inthf'hy 
The following papers were read: —On ‘‘Th-’ ly 
ated Stones of South Africa,” by H. Mitford 1— 
“An Account of the Similk’ameen link*-. 
British Columbia,” by Mrs. S. S. A'C- -- 
tribe at present inhabiting the upper r -- 
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"the Similk’amcen are immediately descended from 
, a small baud of warlike Cliileotius. wbc established 
themselves in the upper valley of the river about a 
hundred and fifty years ago, and intermarried 
■with the Spokans. They have much deteriorated, 

- both physically and mentally, within the last 
twenty years, and are rapidly becoming extinct. 
The average stature of the men is about five ftet 
six iuehes; their frames are lithe and muscular, 
and their movements quick and graceful. Their 
complexion is very light, and they have small 
hands and feet. The colour of the ir hair varies 
from jet-black to red-brown, and in some cases it 
is almost curly. They arc bom borsemeu and 
■- capital shots. The sharp horns of the mouutain 
■_ goat were formerly fixed on shafts of hard wood 
uid used as spears both in hunting and warfare : 
.stone knives and hatchets were also used. The 
summer dwellings of the Similk’ameen Indians 
were made of mats of cedar bark, manufactured 
by the Hope Indians, which were thrown 
jver a circular frame of poles. The winter 
louses were simply pits dug in the ground and 
roofed with polos and earth. All sickness was 
supposed to be the work of an evil spirit, who 
fastened on a victim and hung on, drawing away 
his life, until charmed away by the doctor, who 
worked himself into a state of fren/.y, singing and 
.lancing while he was trying to lure the evil spirit 
from his patient. Many of the mcdieine-men 
exercise strong mesmeric power over their patients, 
grand they use several herbs as medicines: their 
panacea for all ills, however, is the vapour-bath. 
When an Indian died he was laid out in state on a 
couch of skins; everything put on the body was 
lew; his bow and arrows were laid at bis side, 
ilong with his knife. His friends then assembled 
-ound him to feast; and when the feast was over 
iis friends advanced, and taking his band bade 
aim farewell. Immediately after a funeral takes 
dace the encampment is moved, lest the spirit of 
he decea'cd should revisit it. A widow or widower 
s forbidden to cat meat and certain vegetables for 
i month, and must wear quantities of spruce bush 
nside their shirts, next the skin. Cannibalism 
vas never known among the Similk'amceus. In 
,hc mountain is a certain stone which is much 
renerated by the Indians, nud it is said that 
■triking it will produce rain. Polygamy was 
il lowed ; and if the husband and wife tired of each 
>tlier, the price of the woman, or its equivalent, 
vas returned by her father or guardian, and the 
mrties were then free to contract another matri- 
noiiiul alliance: but adultery, though it was 
;em-rally compromised, was sometimes punished 
iy cutting off the woman’s nose or slitting her 
ars. Occasionally sick persons were buried before 
hey were quite dead, and a good deal of infanticide 
vas practised. The author lias not found these 
udiaus to be thieves, and gives them a general 
cod character in other respects. 

Eli/.ahethax Society.—( llhdmulai /, Dec. ..’.) 

'hederick Kooeus, Esq., in the chair.—A paper 
n “Richard ill.,” by the Iiev. Stopford A. 
irookc, was read. Tn “Richard III.” tie long 
ragedy of the civil wars which Shakspere con¬ 
noted down from Richard II. is closed, it. winds 
; p with the veugeance of fate on all those who 
ave tore the heart of their country. Margaret's 
•om and wasted figure hovers over it, and her 
ursc broods in the air. One by one the guilty — 
lastings, Rivers, Vaughan, Buckingham, and 
iebard ; one by one the innocent—the innocent 
ays. the innocent Elizabeth — are made by 
hakspere to feel her presence in the hour of death 
id sorrow, and to recognise her, not so much as 
■'argaret, but as the impersonated moral vengeance 
>r the wars that have defiled England with 
aternal blood. Richard is himself her avenger 
. his bloody passage to the crown : and having 
. lislied this work, lie is himself destroyed by 
ie evil he has done. The play turns on 
: ie evolution of this idea of the justice of heaven 
orking within law. Secondary to that is the 
,-olution of Richard’s character, the main ground 
which, in Shnkspere’s thought, is politic 
. tellect, divorced from morality and from love; 
■ to put it better, divorced from love, 
id therefore destitute of morality. Richard 
. alone, because he has no love. The sole repre- 
utative of conscience in him is that instinct which 
Ils bina what is good for himself and evil for 
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himself: and whin evil from without fails upon 
him, it is not repentance that he feels, but the 
pains of hell, the pains of failure ; and it is that 
Avhieh he calls conscience once, at midnight before 
the battle. The second idea of tbe play, but the 
first in importance, comes in with the presence of 
Margaret; so that the keynote of t lie play is struck. 
“ Small joy have I in being England's queen,” 
cries Elizabeth. And in tbe background, like an 
avenging Fury, Margaret tries, “And lessened be 
that small, Hod, 1 beseech thee.” Margaret is a 
mighty figure, more Greek in conception than any 
other figure in Bhuksperc—the Fate and Fury 
together of the play. .Site does nothing for its 
movement. She is outside its action, but broods 
above it, with arms outstretched in cursing, an 
evil bird of God—tbe impersonation of all the 
woe and crime of the civil strife of England, and 
of its avenging punishment. Worn, like “a 
wrinkled witch,” tall, with the habit of command, 
she has not, like Richard, been inhuman, but she 
lias outlived humanity, and passed iuto an 
elemental power. She has also been so long under 
1 lie curie of men for her cruelty, that tbe curie has 
divided her from men. So also has her strange 
sorrow—she is altogether joyless. It is not till 
she finds tbe Duchess of York and Edward’s queen 
in their hopeless pain that she finds herself at one, 
even for a little, with any human creature. Then 
she sits down and curses Avith them, but soon leaves 
them, as one removed, and curses them, towering 
oA-er them, angry that she has been at one with them 
for a moment. It is tbe- most supernatural concep- 
tion in Bhakspcre. Mr. Stopford Brooke gave u care¬ 
ful analysis of the play, and concluded by remark¬ 
ing that Richard perishes like a king, fighting to 
the last. His death is the death of despair, but as 
it were greater than despair itself. And the drama 
closes in that speech of Richmond’s, in which the 
wrong and misery of the civil wars of England is 
dwelt ou, resumed, and absolved in reconciliation. 
—A discussion followed, which was opened by the 
chairman, and continued by Mr. James Ernest Baker, 
Mr. W. II. Cowham, Mr. Chambers, Mr. F. W. 
Hunt, Mr. W. llickbards, and other members of 
tbe society. 


FINE ART. 

lllahun, Kalmn, and fr'urob. By W. M. 

Flinders Petrie. With Chapters by Prof. 

Sayco, Canon Flicks, Prof. Mahaify, F. Id. 

Griilith, and F. C. J. Spurrell. (David 

Nutt.) 

Until this present year, when lie was un¬ 
able to bring to England antiquities in 
sufficient number to form an exhibition, it 
has been Mr. Petrie’s custom to fill a room 
at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, or a suite 
of rooms in Oxford Mansion, with the 
results of his season’s work in Egypt. The 
exhibition has generally preceded the hook 
by something loss than a year; and the 
book, with its numerous illustrations, has 
placed upon permanent record the history of 
the objects displayed in the exhibition. The 
one, in short, has beon the complement of 
the other. 

lllahun, Kahun, and Gurob gives us the 
history of the author’s operations in the 
Fayum during 1890, and covers the ground 
represented by the interesting collection of 
objects shown at No. 2, Oxford Mansion, 
during the months of August and September 
in that year. It tells of the discovery of 
the sarcophagus of Usertesen II. in the 
pyramid of lllahun; the excavation of 
the necropolis of lllahun ; the identifica¬ 
tion of the long-lost site of the city 
of Ptolemn'fs; and the final clearance 
of Kahun and Gurob, two very rich 
and interesting towns dating respec¬ 
tively from the XHth and XVIIIth 
Egyptian Dynasties, of which Mr. Petrie 
began the excavation in 1889. The results 
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of his first season at these two-last named 
sites are given in Mr. Petrie’s Kahun, Gurob, 
and Hawara, published last year*—a work 
which is indispensable to a right under¬ 
standing of the present volumo, but which 
is unaccountably omitted from the list of 
the author’s books on the leaf following the 
title-page. As in the caso of the preceding 
volume, the chapters and plntos relating to 
the excavation of Kahun are of extreme 
interest. Here, for the first time, we have an 
Egyptian town of remote antiquity brought 
before us in a condition of preservation almost 
equal to that of Pompeii—its streets, houses, 
acropolis, workmen’s quarters, boundary 
and dividing walls yot standing; its larger 
mansions built, like those of Pompeii, with 
open courts, impluvia, colonnades, and 
separate women’s apartments; its streets 
drained, ns at Pompeii, by means of stone 
channels; and, buried amid tbe ruins of 
its houses, rich as well as poor, the for¬ 
gotten or abandoned relics of a population 
older by nearly three thousand years than 
that of the wonderful dead city on the 
Mediterranean shore. 

It is the unique characteristic of Kahun 
that the town was designed and built all at 
once, and by a single architect. The whole 
is of one date, the plan is strictly sym¬ 
metrical, and there has been no rebuilding 
or expansion as in other places. The 
town was called into existence for a 
special object—namely, to give accom¬ 
modation to the workmen and officials 
engaged in the construction of the pyramid 
and funerary temple of Usertesen II.— 
and Avhen that object had been fulfilled, it 
was almost, if not entirely, abandoned. It 
contained barracks for the workmen and 
spacious dwellings for the overseers and 
directors of the works. The dimensions of 
these dwellings were uniform. They 
measured 138 by 198 feet, and comprised 
some seventy rooms, halls, and passages, 
the principal hall being 29 feet square. 
The roofs of the larger rooms and of the 
reception halls (which were partly open to 
the sky) were supported on wooden columns 
with stone bases, these columns being sur¬ 
mounted by plain brackets, flat abaci, or 
capitals of the palm leaf pattern. The shafts 
were mostly octagonal, as at Beni Hasan; 
hut some had sixteen flutings, and some 
were of the clustered lotus ordor. All the 
oxamples shown in Mr. Petrie’s sixth plate 
were on view last year at Oxford Mansion. 

The acropolis, which was not yet dis¬ 
covered when Kahun, Gurob, and Hawara 
was published, is situate at the north-west 
corner of the patrician part of the town. 
It adjoined the great dividing wall which 
separated this quarter from the closely- 
packed dwellings of the working population; 
and (an out-cropping rock having been 
taken advantage of) the large building 
on the top dominated all the roofs of the 
town. This rock is escarped on the east 
and south sides and faced with a massive 
retaining wall, while on tho west and 
north the ground slopes down to the 
general level. A single doorway, guarded 
by a doorkeeper's lodge, gave access to the 
acropolis at tho south-east corner, whence 

* See Kahun, Gurob, ami Hawara, Academy, 
November X, 1890. 
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threo flights of brick steps led to various 
parts of the great mansion which occupied 
the summit. This mansion was of precisely 
the same dimensions as the large houses 
below ; but it was more richly decorated as 
well as more jealously guarded, and Mr. 
Petrie is doubtless justified in assuming it 
to have been, if not exactly a royal palace, 
at all events, the mansion occupied by 
Usertesen II. when paying his visits of 
inspection during the building of his 
pyramid and temple. Some of the pillared 
chambers in this mansion were adorned 
with brilliantly painted dados, of which 
many fragments were found. The acropolis, 
owing to its exposed position, appears to 
have suffered more from denudation than 
the rest of the town ; and the ruins of the 
king’s house had so blocked and buried all 
the passages and walls, that it looked like a 
mere saDdy hill before the excavations were 
begun. Ten foot deep of rubbish was 
removed before the character of the build¬ 
ing could be determined. 

At the back of every large house in 
Kahun has been found what Mr. Petrie 
describes as “a compact mass of store¬ 
rooms,” in which to keep the com, oil, wine, 
salted geese and fish, and such other pro¬ 
visions as were commonly laid up for use in 
the offices of an ancient Egyptian mansion. 

The workmen’s quarter of Kahun was 
excavated in the course of Mr. Petrie’s first 
season at this place, and is described in his 
preceding volume. It was separated from 
the aristocratic quarter by the great divid¬ 
ing wall before mentioned, there being no 
communication whatever between the two. 
It was, in fact, a kind of Ghetto, entered by 
a single gateway and guarded by a porter’s 
lodge. The houses, moreover, were sym¬ 
metrically ranged in narrow alleys running 
east and west, each alloy opening upon a 
central passage running from south to 
north. A watchman traversing that passage 
commanded, therefore, an uninterrupted 
view of every street. Here, under the 
debris of fallen roofs and drifted sand, Mr. 
Petrie disinterred those chisels, bow-drills, 
adzes, hoes, rakes, sickles, plasterers’ floats, 
mallets, whorls, rude toys, and rough house¬ 
hold ware, which were by far the most 
interesting objects in his exhibition of 
1889. So also in the patrician quarter on 
the other side of the dividing wall, he last 
year found the precious alabaster vessels, 
the delicate carvings in ivory and wood, 
the jewellery, the scarabs, the bronze 
mirrors, and other dainty possessions of the 
high officials who dwelt in the more recently 
excavated mansions of the upper town. 
Thus the whole life of the past is brought 
before us with a vivid completeness even 
greater than at Pompeii, which was an 
aristocratic watering place with no working 
man’s Ghetto, and yielding few relics of his 
pathetic existence. 

The main problem arising out of the first 
year’s excavations at Kahun and Gurob has 
meanwhile been emphasised by the second 
season’s work. More potsherds inscribed 
with characters closoly resembling, or iden¬ 
tical with, certain letters of the I’henician, 
Cypriote, Graeco-Asiatic, and Etruscan 
alphabets have been discovered at Kahun. 
More pottery of Phenician, Cypriote, and 


Aegean types ; more weights corresponding 
with the Attic, Aeginetan, and Phenician 
standards, have turned up on both 
sites.* Of forty-five weights found by 
Mr. Petrie at Kahun during the two 
soasons (1889 and 1890), only seven are 
Egyptian; of thirty-two found during the 
two seasons at Gurob, only twelve are 
Egyptian; and in both instances the native 
minority are wrought in soft materials— 
limestone, sandstone, alabaster, and lead— 
such as were not used for that purpose by 
native Egyptians. No more interments of 
fair-haired and fair-skinned mummies have 
been brought to light at Gurob, it is true; 
but some frosh evidence has turned up to 
prove the existence of two colonies of these 
strangers in theFayum at two widelyseparate 
periods—the earlier settlement at Kahun 
being dated to the reign of Usertesen II., 
fourth Pharaoh of the Xllth Dynasty, and 
the later covering about a century under 
the latter half of the XVIIIth and the first 
half of the XIXth Dynasties. At Gurob, 
for instance, there prevailed a very singular 
custom or rite, which was certainly non- 
Egyptian, and which is best described in 
Mr. Petrie’s own words : 

“ In many instances the floor of a room has 
been taken up; a hole about two feet across and 
a foot deep was dug in the ground. A large 
quantity of distinctly personal property, such 
as clothing, a stool, a mirror, necklaces, kohl- 
tubes, and toilet vases of stone and pottery 
were thrown in, and then all were burnt in the 
hole. The fire was smothered by potsherds 
laid flat over it, and lastly the floor was relaid. 
It is evident that the objects thus buried are 
such as belong to an individual personally, and 
not to a household. No bones were ever found 
with the burnt deposits. These were not, 
therefore, funereal pyres. Yet we cannot 
imagine a general custom of burning and 
burying valuable property, except on the 
death of the owner. I conclude, therefore, 
that there was a custom among the foreign 
residents of burying the body in the 
Egyptian fashion, especially as I found light¬ 
haired bodies in the cemetery; and that the 
personal property which would have been 
burned on the funereal pyre in the Mediterranean 
home of the Akhaians was here sacrificed in 
the house, and so put out of sight. In most 
instances Aegean pottery was found in these 
deposits, an evidence of their belonging to the 
foreigners” (p. 16). 

Those who visited Mr. Petrie’s exhibition 
last year at Oxford Mansion will remember 
the numerous groups of charred and 
blackened objects from these Gurob houses, 
which were among the most interesting in 
the large room. I may here mention that 
the custom of burning the personal relics of 
a dead member of the family—such as the 
clothes, and especially the chair or stool— 
prevails, I believe, to this day among certain 
tribes of gipsies. 

Among other small objects of foreign 
design found at Gurob, may be noted a 
pair of alabaster cups, roughly engraved 
with groups of dancing goats, which, as Mr. 
Petrie observes, “ recalls the style of Greek 
island gems ; ” and also three very curious 
articles, pin-shaped, with a central hole, 
whicli are identical in pattern with others 
found in Cypriote tombs, but unknown till 
now in Egypt. 

* Sec “ Excavations in the Fayum,” by W. M. 
F. Petrie. Academy, July 20, 1889. „ J 
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“ It has been proposed,” says Mr. Petrie, “ tbs; 
they were used by being tied on to one edge si 
a garment by the middle hole, and then slipp?; 
through a small hole on the opposite edge, aid 
drawn back like the swivel of a watch-guard; 
this seems the most likely explanation ” (p. 19. 

Want of space forbids me to go further 
into the mass of similar evidence—especial!; 
the evidence of the pottery—which Mi. 
Petrie brings to bear upon this importa;: 
and deeply interesting question of the 
foreigners of Kahun and Gurob; but to 
me it seems to be conclusive. The more 
conclusive it is, however, the more perplex¬ 
ing it becomes. To find traces of a Graeco- 
Asiatic tribe in Egypt so early as the times 
of Thothmes III. and Ramesos II.—that is 
to say, some fifteen or fourteen centuries 
before our era—would be wonderful enough: 
but also to find traces of such a tribe living 
and working in the midst of a native popula¬ 
tion of the time of Usertesen II., some 
twelve or thirteen centuries earlier still, is 
yet more amazing. If accepted as a proven 
fact, this last conclusion carries back the 
history of the archaic forefathers of the 
Greek nations to a date hitherto undreamed 
of as the starting-point of their civilisation. 
It shows them to have been manufacturing 
their special styles of pottery, buying and 
selling upon the basis of their own systems 
of metrology, and even making use of what 
would appear to be the rudimentary charac¬ 
ters of their own alphabets at a time when, 
if we had thought of them at all, we should 
have pictured them as mere barbarian tribes 
hunting, fishing, fighting, and probably 
living in caves, like the rude ancestors of 
other nations. Nor does the wonder end 
here. We cannot but ask ourselves how 
and when these strangers came to the Valley 
of the Nile, and what brought them to 
Kahun? Were they descended from the 
“ Hanebu,” * conquered by King Sankhara 
of the preceding Dynasty, and had they 
preserved the traditions of Aegean crafts 
throughout the intervening generations? 
Were they brought thither from some other 
Egyptian town because of their skill in those 
foreign crafts, and because their labour was 
prized by the architect of the royal works ? 
Were they there as a subject race, useful but 
despised; or as recognised experts and equals? 
Did they live only in the workmen’s quarter, 
or were some of them high officials dwelling 
in the fine houses of the upper town? 
Future discoveries in other parts of Egypt 
may settle these questions, to which at 
present it is impossible to reply. In the 
meanwhile it is equally impossible to deny 
the distinctively Greek character of the 
domestic architecture of Kahun, as shown 
in Mr. Petrie’s plans and illustrations. It 
is a style of which the tomb-paintings fur¬ 
nish no example. The “ restored Hall ” in 
Plate xvi. (No. 3), with its twelve columns, 
impluvium, and tank, might stand for a 
restoration of the atrium of the house of 
Sallust or Cornelius Rufus at Pompeii. 

* “ Hanebu ” was the name by which the Greeks 
are designated in Egyptian documents from the 
time of the NIth JJynasty to the time of the 
Ftolemies. The word is susceptible of two transla¬ 
tions, and may be read as “the people of all 
Bhores ” (meaning the folk of the isles and coasts), 
or as “ the Lords of the North.” Mr. Petrie 
adopts the latter version. 
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: The barrel roof of a stately chamber, repre- 
t sented in a wnll-painting of one of the 
t isolated mansions at Kanun (Plate xvi., 
,i No. 4), recalls the roof of the Tepidarium 
s in the Men’s Baths at Pompeii; and the 
• forms of the columns by which it is supported 
. are, as Mr. Petrie points out, unlike any 
4 Egyptian columns yet known. Again, and 
this is perhaps the most important point 
l of all—we have here, for the first time, an 
( ancient Egyptian town with an acropolis, 
like Troy, or Tiryns, or Mykenae. Be- 
, viewing these facts, one is almost tempted 
to ask whether the architect who planned 
the town of Kahun may not himself have 
been of the tribe of the foreigners ? 

These are but a few of the many questions 
raised by Illahun, Kahun, and Gurob. 
What became of this race of strangers 
during the centuries which intervene before 
they reappear at Gurob wo cannot even 
guess; but that they were scattered over the 
country at various dates seems to be coming 
dimly into view. At Tell Kataaneh, in 
1885, M. Naville found pottery of a curiously 
Etruscan type, and some large oval urns 
containing ashes, pieces of charcoal, and 
bones, some of which were undoubtedly the 
bones of animals, while others, he thought, 
might possibly be human. These were in a 
necropolis of the XUIth Dynasty. At 
Tell Nebesheh, in the same year, barrel- 
roofed structures were found which might 
possibly have been used as dwellings before 
they were used ns tombs; and in one part of 
the same Tell, Mr. Petrie discovered a 
necropolis of Cypriote mercenaries of the 
time of the XXVIth Dynasty, Cypriote 
pottery and weapons being buried with the 
dead. And this very year, 1891, in the 
course of his excavations at the site of 
Heracleopolis Magna (Ahnas-el-Medinet), 
M. Naville has disinterred one perfect vase 
of Cypriote ware and decoration, which is 
now in the British Museum. 

I have dwelt at such length upon the 
Kahun and Gurob problem that I have no 
space in which to do more than indicate the 
great interest of Mr. Petrie’s chapters on 
Illahun, the Tomb of Maket, the identifica¬ 
tion of Ptolemais, and of his account of the 
mounds which he visited in the Fayitm. 
Mr. F. C. J. Spurrell devotes a chapter to 
the flint implements of Kahun; Prof. A. H. 
Sayce and Prof. J. P. Mahaiiy contribute 
translations and descriptions of the Greek 
documents found by the author at Gurob; 
and Mr. F. LI. Griffith, who is engaged on 
a systematic catalogue of the wonderful 
store of hieratic papyri of the Xllth 
Dynasty found in Kahun, gives a tantalising 
foretaste of the legal and official writings, 
the scientific treatises, the literary and 
religious fragments, of which facsimiles are 
hereafter to be published. 

Amelia B. Edwards. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 

Would that the New English Art Club—which 
represents, so pleasantly at all events, one side 
of the contemporary movement in art—could 
hold possession of that generally depressing 
Dudley Gallery until well after Christmas! 
As it is, it is to be feared that possession must 
be yielded up just before the recurrence of that 
season at which the world endeavours to be 
merry to order—which is another way of saying 


that the student of artistic matters has not 
very much time to loose if he means to form, 
and has not formed already, any opinion of the 
New English Art Club’s present exhibition. 

One or two exceptional circumstances, as 
well as the presence of what is considered a 
high average among the works of the members, 
make the exhibition certainly deserving of a 
careful visit. These circumstances — which 
provide an additional attraction — are the 
presence of what I take to be important 
loans of the works of MM. Degas and Claude 
Monet, and the presence of two canvasses 
of Mr. Sargent’s, which are more “ important ” 
than those he has been wont to contribute. The 
Degas is an extraordinarily clever vision of a 
rehearsal of a ballet—a picture which we 
greatly admire, and of which we have nothing 
to say that is amiss, save that in its preoccupation 
with the securing of movement, character, and 
vivid illumination, there has been little oppor¬ 
tunity for the exercise of “selection”—more 
particularly in regard to the type of damsel 
whom it has pleased M. Degas to put into 
the foreground. There is hardly anything 
pretty, hardly anything graceful; but at the 
bidding of an unattractive gentleman of full 
middle age certain graceless girls scatter, with 
angular arms uplifted, across the garish 
stage. I like the work. I recognise the 
truth of observation and the brilliance of 
portrayal; and to the opponents of such 
work I should defend it most heartily. 
But in the calm of meditation—or addressing 
ourselves perhaps to those artists who see in it 
the fulfilment of every artistic dream—it is 
permitted to form a doubt as to whether it is 
quite all that is claimed for it. Be that as it 
may, M. Degas—as, indeed, I have been saying 
for the last dozen years—is nothing less than a 
great personality, an initiator, an originator, a 
force to be oounted with. The two Monets, 
which witness to a rango in this painter’s art, 
which some might hardly have suspected, are 
each worth careful notice. One of them is of 
very remarkable refinement and reticence. Mr. 
Sargent’s canvasses are, first, a study of a 
Javanese dancing girl, whom it was the painter’s 
privilege to meet in the Paris Exhibition, as I 
hear. In portraying her, with her skin 
stained of canary colour, with her raiment of 
green and orange and peacock blue, the 
painter has revelled in a difficult exercise in 
hues easily discordant, and has enjoyed like¬ 
wise the presentation of momentary action. 
His other picture is an elaborate exercise 
in draughtsmanship. A naked Egyptian or 
Nubian, seen from behind, has engaged, with 
her suppleness, with her slenderness of bony 
structure, the resources of his art in this matter. 
This study of life, like the other study of colour, 
displays a fine capacity, and affords no hint of 
the existence of a chastened and exquisite taste 
—such a taste (am I permitted to add ?) as Mr. 
Sargent, ever brilliant and forcible, and .ever 
immediately striking, would presumably despise. 

In the present place I cannot do much more 
than indicate generally the remaining contents 
of a show that engages attention, and that is 
the production, with scarcely an exception, of 
intelligent artists who are possessed of a faith, 
and who can give some justification for the 
faith that is in them. People who, at previous 
exhibitions of the Club—as well as at his own 
exhibition—must have noticed the drawings in 
which Mr. Francis James caught the very 
soul of a flower, its most fragile and fleeting 
life, will be surprised very likely to see him 
this year chronicling, with fidelity and with 
infinite and obvious pains, the form, colour, 
expression, of certain painted statues that defy 
time and escape, for the most part, the hurried 
gaze of the modem traveller in the niches of 
their church in an old-world German town. 
Mr. Sidney Starr, together with the portrait of 
a much-discussed surgeon—which does not 


intorest us—sends a young woman’s portrait, 
which evidences at once dignity both on the 
part of the sitter and on the part of the 
painter. One is attracted by that effervescence 
of vitality in Mr. Walter Sickert’s portrait of 
the author of A Mummer's Wife. Move¬ 
ment and colour are arrested very happily in 
Mr. Wilson Steer’s two visions of the coast, called 
respectively “White Wings” and" Ermine 
Sea.” There is style in Mr. Barber’s “Garden ” 
and in Mr. Maclure Hamilton’s “Despair.” 
Mr. Mark Fisher has something of his own— 
something, too, that is fortunately his best— 
to say in “ A Hampshire Dairy Farm.” The 
realism of Mr. Clausen’s little figure, notwith¬ 
standing its orange hair, is sufficiently obvious. 
The thing is wrought cleverly, and one allows 
oneself to like it. As realistic—but perhaps a 
better subject for pure realism—are Mr. Otto 
Scholderer’s “Peaches”; while a more poetic 
refinement reigns in Mr. Christie’s “ Ice Floes 
on the Thames,” in Mr. Maitland’s vision of 
Chelsea reach, in Mr. Arthur Tomson’s “ Marsh¬ 
land,” in Mr. Brabazon’s delightful sketch on 
Lago Maggiore, and in Mr. Theodore Roussel’s 
“ Sea after Sunset,” which depicts a moment 
and an atmosphere of rare quietude at the Pier 
End at Brighton. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. W. Salt Brassington is preparing to 
issue, through Messrs. Sampson Low, to sub¬ 
scribers only, a quarto containing twenty-four 
photogravure plates, representing two dozen of 
the finest book - bindings in the Bodleian 
Library. In the introduction, special attention 
will be paid to the history of the art of book¬ 
binding in England; and every illustration will 
be accompanied by a description. Three of the 
bindings to be reproduced are in carved ivory; 
one is in transparent enamel on silver; four are 
in embroidery of various periods; and the rest 
are in leather, one of these beipg from the 
famous collection of Diane de Poitiers, and 
another from the library of De Thou. Only 
130 copies will be printed. 

The annual distribution of prizes to the 
students of the Royal Academy was to take 
place on Thursday of this week at 9 p.m. The 
galleries containing the competition works are 
open to the public during the two following 
days. 

At the meeting of the Society of Arts on 
Wednesday next, December 16, at 8 p.m., 
General Pitt Rivers, the collector and donor of 
the museum at Oxford which bears his name, 
will deliver a lecture on “ Typological 
Museums,” with special reference to that col¬ 
lection. ^ 

An exhibition of furniture of an exceptional 
character will be opened next week in Barnard’s 
Inn Hall. The exhibitors are Messrs. Kenton 
and Company—a small band of architects and 
others, who have associated together with the 
object of supplying furniture of good design 
and the best workmanship. All their work is 
designed by themselves, and made under their 
personal guidance. No machinery is used; but 
each piece of furniture is made entirely by one 
workman, and is stamped with his initials. 

Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co. have sent us 
a bountiful selection of their new issue of 
Christmas and New Year Cards. We cannot 
affirm that they present any great originality ; 
nor are we at all sure that such originality is to 
be desired. As compared with some others we 
have seen, it is enough to say that the figure 
groups, the landscapes, the comic scenes, and 
the decorative designs all alike show graceful 
drawing, and admirable reproduction in colour 
—which, we are glad to know, is the work of 
English (or Irish) handicraftsmen. It seems 
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also worthy of note that the publishers have 
not been neglectful, in regard to the size of 
their pictures, of the necessary requirements of 
the Post Office. 


MUSIC. 


OI'EllA AND CONCERTS. 


" Dku Bariiieu von Bagdad,” a Comic Opera, 
by C. A. P. Cornelius, was performed for the 
tiist time in England at the Savoy Theatre by 
the pupils of the Royal College of Music. The 
composer (b. llS'2-1, d. 1874), nephew of P. J. 
Cornelius, the distinguished painter, was a 
friend and admirer both of Wagner and Liszt. 
Through the influence of the hitter, his opera 
was brought out at Weimar in IKoS; it failed, 
and Liszt, indignant, left the town soon after¬ 
wards. It needs but a slight acquaintance with 
musical history to know that failure is no 
criterion as to the value of a work. One feels, 
indeed, inclined to say that failure is the avenue 
which leads to the temple of fame. The “ Barber 
of Bagdad ” is a work brimful of true musical i 
feeling, cleverness, and humour. The book, of ^ 
which the composer was author, is, if not ; 
strong, at any rate highly diverting. There 
is a spontaneity about the music quite 
captivating; and, while displaying to a 
large extent the influence of Weber, Wagner, 
and also Berlioz, it has a character of its own. 
The opera is written more or less on “ Wagner ” 
lines, but the lines aro hidden by the individu¬ 
ality which pervades the whole work. The 
composer draws from his audience a genuine 
laugh at the expense of Italian opera : barber 
Aboul is shaving Noureddeen, and chattering 
after the manner of barbers. Suddenly he 
leaves his customer, and, advancing to the foot¬ 
lights, indulges in a cadenza of apparently 
interminable length, to the detriment of the 
action, and to the discomfort of poor hi oured- 
doon, into whoso eyes soap-suds aro falling. 
This is an excellent companion picture to the 
“ Amen ” parody in Berlioz's “ Faust.” Aboul 
is the central figure in the story, and the part 
was well rendered by Mr. Charles J. Magratli. 
His acting was never—or hardly ever—extrav¬ 
agant ; but by appearing serious himself, ho was 
the cause of mirthiu others. Miss Una H.Bruck- 
shaw was good ns Margiana, though the upper 
notes iu her voice were somewhat harsh. Mr. 
William Green acted well as Noureddeen, but 
in the matter of quality of tone and purity 
of intonation ho was not satisfactory. The 
concerted music in the second act shows great 
ability, and the siDging of Aboul in the street 


brings him into relationship—though distant— 
with Beckmesser. Miss Rat tie Hughes proved 
a sprightly Bostana. The orchestra played 
extremely well under the direction of Prof. 
Villers Stanford, and the orchestration through¬ 
out is an important and attractive feature of 
the opera. The mounting of the piece was 
excellent. The theatre was filled, and at the 
close there was much applause. The opera is to 
bo repeated next week. The directors of the 
Royal College of Music deserve the thanks of ‘ 
the public for calling attention to a neglected 
work. 

The brilliant performance by Lady Halle of 
Vieuxtemps’ Adagio and Rondo from his violin 
Concerto, Op. 11, was an attractive feature of 
Sir C. Halle’s secoud orchestral concert last 
Friday week. The lady made her first appear¬ 
ance in London since her return from Australia, 
and her reception was most cordial. Sir Charles, 
with his orchest ra, gave an admirable rendering 
of the instrumental portion of Berlioz’s Drama¬ 
tic Symphony “ Romeo and Juliet ” ; and of this 
French composer's music, pregnant with life 
and colour, he is evidently an enthusiastic 
admirer. It was a pity that lie did not produce 
the whole work, and thus have given still 
more point and moaning to the numbers 
selected. The programme included Beethoven’s 
“Leonora,” No. 3, a graceful Serenade by 
Saint-Sacns, and two movements from Mendels¬ 
sohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” The 
concert was a great success, and better 
attended than the first. 

The centenary of Mozart’s death was duly 
celebrated in different parts of London last 
Saturday. As compared with the sister arts, 
music is yet in its infancy; and the marked 
changesintonality, form, colour, and, indeed, in¬ 
tention, which took plucc during the eighteenth 
century, have told with disastrous effect even on 
composers of the seventeenth century whose 
names occupy an important place in musical 
history. It is therefore well to hold in honour 
as long as possible the name of the illustrious 
Salzburg master. Bach, the key-stone of the 
old, the foundation stone of the new stylo, 
together with his great contemporary Handel, 
are the only composers before Mozart's time 
who exert any real influence on modem 
musical art. At the Crystal Palace the 
“Requiem’’ and the “Jupiter” Symphony 
wero the principal features in a programme 
specially devoted to Mozart’s music; and at 
Mr. Baraby’s concert in the evening at the 
Albert Hall the same two works were chosen. 
Tho latter is one of Mozart’s noblest efforts in 


the department of instrumental music; but u 
former, written as his life was ebbing awiy 
and moreover unfinished, though it cont.u- 
fiue thoughts, is not one of the were 
which has secured for him immortality 
Still, the fact that it was the composer's la-: 
work, and that in its origin it has an e’eta r: 
of romance, will sufficiently account for it- 
selection. No good purpose would be sere-, 
by comparing in detail tho two performs:: -• 
of the “ Requiem; ” both Mr. Manns and >!• 
Baruby displayed zeal and intelligence. Tit 
Palace orchestra naturally rendered fuller io- 
tice to the instrumental, and the Albert lb 
choir fuller justice to the vocal music. NeitT: 
rendering of tho work was, however, at - 
reproach. Mr. Manns conducted the “ Jupit-r“ 
Symphony in his best maimer ; and Mr. 
Henschol, who directed the same in thecvuiii: 
also distinguished himself. Tho Palace jr.- 
gramuie included the solemn Adagio, “ JLiuc- 
isehe Tranor-Musik ” for orchestra, and ti 
“Magic Flute” Overture. The solo vocalist' 
wero Miss A. Williams, Miss Marian McKee:. 
and Messrs. H. Piercy and Norman Silti- 
At tho Albert Hall the “Requiem” sols- 
wore Mrs. Henschol, Mme. Patey, and M-.--’ 
Lloyd and Mills. Mr. Lloyd sung the Ms- 
Aria, “Misero, 0 Sogno,” with great etf-_t 
and tho choir gave a splendid rendering of tt 
grand chorus “Godhead, throned in pore 
eternal,” from “ King Thamos.” 

Mr. Chappell also celebrated the centcmr. 
on Saturday afternoon. With the Divt-r 
mento in B flat for strings and horns, t: 
pianoforte Fantasia and Sonata in C minor, si 
! other familiar pieces, instrumental and \(E 
and with Sir Charles and Lady Halle, M: 
Santley, and Messrs. Ries, Straus, Whitehon?- 
Paersch, andPraetoni, he gave full satisfy.:i 
to a crowded audience. 

The Westminster Orchestral Society gw 
their first concert of the season on Wedne- Lu 
evening. Tho programme included Dr. Bridri ■ 
Ballad for male voices and orchestra. “ Ti' 
Festival ” (poem by Archbishop Trench’, s 
spirited work with effective dramatic tm 
Tho chorus of students from the Westiuh-:-: 
Training College sang in a creditable maaLc- 
Dr. Bridge conducted, and was well rereiv 
A pianoforte Concerto by Dr. Horton Allis- 
was well played by Miss K. Nun ; tho h--' 
movement with its “English” theme w t'a- 
best of the four. The orchestra has raatensl> 
improved. Mr. 8. Macpberson conducted as 
usual. 

J. S. Shedlo 
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AND 

The Best Printed 

ILLUSTRATED PAPER IN THE WORLD. 


Tho Engravings are of a quality which the Public hitherto has been accustomed to see only in tbe fined A 
Publications. Notwithstanding this, current events of importance in all imrtB °f the world are illustrated vr: 
accuracy and thoroughness. These results have been attained by the employment of Special Printing Machinery 

The CHRISTMAS NUMBER consists of 66 pages, priuted in colours. It contains many illustrations by tne f 
most artists, and stories by Brot Harto, Rudyard K-ipling, and Henry James. The extra plato is a beautiful repro-i- 
tion printed in about twenty colours of Gainsboroughs famous portrait of Mrs. SIDDONS. ‘ 

With tho NEW YEAR will bo introduced many new attractive features. 
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; A Selection of Volumes suitable for CHRISTMAS and New Fear's Gifts , 

Birthday Presents , &c. 

Published by CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited. 


FINE ART VOLUMES. 


With a series of Magnificent llluwtra* 


THE PICTURESQUE MEDITERRANEAN. 

turns from Original Designs. Two vols. 

r r QUEEN SUMMER; or. Til© Tourney of the Lily and the Rose. With 40 

pages of Designs, by Walter Crane, printed in Colours . 

N.B.—The large paper edition, published at 21s. net, was all subscribed for 
f ^ within a few (lays of publication. 

THE CABINET PORTRAIT liALLRRY. Containing 30 Cabinet Photographs of 
Eminent Men and Women of the Day. With Biographical Sketches. Second 

* . Scries . 

THE MAGAZINE OF AHT. Yearly Volume for 1801. With 12 Exquisite 

Etchings, Ac., and Several Hundred Engravings ... . 

' ’ BOBIhSuN CRUSOE. CASSELL’S NEW FINE ART EDITION OF. ' With 
- '• upwards of 100 Original Illustrations, expressly executed for this Edition by 

Walter Paget .. . 

' THE KAVEkb OF GREAT BRITAIN: Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial, Rivers 
of the East Coast. With numerous Engravings ... ... ... . . 

THE ROYAL RIVER: The Thames from Source to Sen. With a Scries of 

r beautiful Engravings. Fine Papier Edition, 428.; Popular Edition . 

PICTURESQUE EUROPE. Popular Edition. Containing 05 Exquisite Steel 

Plates, and nearly Original Illustrations. Five Vols. 

PICTURESQUE AM6KICA. With 18 Steel Plates, and 600 Original Wood 

Engravings. Four Vols. . . . . each 

PICTURESQUE CANADA. W itli doo Illustrations. Two Vols.each 

Picturesque Australasia. With upwards of 1,000 Illustrations. Complete 

in t \ ols. ... ... ... ... ... ... . ... ... ... each 

EGY r*T : Descriptive, Historical, and Picturesque. By Prof. G. EBEUS. Popular 
Edition. Two Vols. With about son Original Engravings .. . * ... 

. CATHEDRALS. ABBEYS. AND CHURCH-S OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 

With Original Illustrations. Popular Edition. Two Vols. 

, ABBbYa AND CHURCHES OF ENGLAND AND WALES: Descriptive, 
Historical, Pictorial, Edited by the Rev. Prof. Bonney, F.R.S. Scries 1 and i. 
S. Pine Paper Edit ion .each 

ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF SHAKESPEARE. 

, THE INTERNATIONAL BHaKSPSRE. An Edition dc lure of fcho Principal 
Plays of Shakspere, with Original Drawings by the leading Artists of tho 
World, reproduced in the highest style of Photogravure. 

r Othello. Illustrated by Frank* Dicksce, U.A. 

Kiog Henry IV. Illustrated by, Eduard Griitzner . 

d AS YOU Like It. Illustrated by Emile Bayard. 

CASSELLS ILLUSTRATED dHaKBsPEARE. With about 60 ) Illustrations. 

Complete in Three Vols. . 

THE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. Edited by Professor Henry Morlcy. Com- 

1 pletc in Thirteen Volumes in box . 

CASSELL’S MINIATURE SHAKESPEARE Ilustratcd. Twelve Volumes, 12s.; 

or handsomely bound . 

THE ROYAL SHAKSPERE. Complete in Three Volumes .each 

THE LEOPOLD SHAKSPERE. With about -100 Illustrations. 

ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES. 

ENGLAND, CASSELL’S .HISTORY OF. Revised thnmqhoul, and Illustrated 

with Original Kiigravinps. Vols. I., 11111mid 1V. .each 

THE WORLD OF ADVENTURE. Complete in :> Vols, Fully Illustrated ... each 
LONDON STREET ARABS. Ily Mrs. H. 11. STANLEY (Uorjlhy Tennant). 

With Pictures handsomelv reproduced . 

OUR EARTH AND ITS STORY. C nnplctc in Throe Vols .each 

THE LIFE AND TIM64 OF QUEEN VICTORIA. Two Vols.each 

THE QUIVER. Yearly Volume. Illustrated . 

CASSbLL’B FAMILY MAGAZINE. Yearly Volume. Illustrated . 

CASSELL’S SATURDAY JOURNAL. Yearly Volume. Illustrated. 

.PEOPLES OF THE WORLD, liy Dk. ROBERT liimWN. Six Vuls ... each 

OUR OWN COUNTRY. With l.son Illustration* Six Vols .each 

OLD AND NEW EDINBURGH, duo Illustrations, Three Vols .each 

GREATER LONDON. By E. WALFOKI). loo Illustrations. Two Vols ... etch 

OLD AND NEW LONDON. With l,-*'") Illustration*. Six Vols .each 

GLBAN1NGS FROM POPULAR AUTHORS. Illustrated. Two Vols. ... each 


.ILLUSTRATED BRITISH B%LLADS. Two Vols 

THE WORLD OF WONDERS. Willi 2d) Illustrations. 


Two Vols ... 
Four Vol* 

Illustrated. Vol I. 


CITIES OF THB WORLD. Illustrated throughout. 

HEROES OF BRITAIN IN PEACE AMD WAR. 

Edition ... .. . 

LIBKAKY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Prof. HENRY MORLEY. 
plete in Five Vols. . 


RELIGIOUS WORKS. 

Works by Archdeacon Farrar. 


8. d* 

81 0 

THB LIPE OF CHRIST. Library Edition. 32ml Edition. Two Vols, 249.: 
5 0 ' or morocco, 128. Popular Illustrated Edition, One Vol., 78. 6d. Cloth, full 
| gilt, gilt. cdcroK, 108. 6d. 

1 THE LltE AND WORK OP ST PAUL. Illustrated- Edition, 21s.; or, morocco 
42s., Library Edition , Twentieth Thousand,Two Vols., 24s. Popular Edition 

TAB EARLY DaYb oF CHRISTIANITY. Library Edition, Ninth Thousand. 
0 | Two Vols., 218.; morocco, Us. 1’,t ft 11 / tj :* 1\.1 1 f i >/a ... ... ... ... ... 


15 

16 0 
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16 

SO 

42 

«3 
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42 

25 


cadi 
each 
Che i/} 

Com- 
. each 


3 6 
7 6 


CHEAP ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF THE 
ISLAND” SERIES. 

KING SOLOMON’S MINES. By H. RIDER HAGGARD . 

KIDNAPPED. ’ By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

TREASURE ISLAND. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

THE SPLENDID SPUR. He i). 

2 HE MASTER OF BALLANTKAE Be ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
TBE BLACK ARROW. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


TREASURE 


Throo Vols. 


THB NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY. 

Ellieott. . 

THE OLD TESTAMENT COMMENTARY. Five Vols. 


SI 0 


70 0 
70 0 
70 0 


21 0 
15 0 
3 6 


9 0 
9 0 


5 0 
9 0 


Edited by Bislmp 

.cadi 

Edited hy Bishop Ellieott 
each 

THE HOLY LAND AND THB BIBLE. By the Itev. CUNNINGHAM GE1KIE, 

I).D. Ilhistrntctl J-hli/htn, 21s. Libyan: IhC/ian, Ttvn Vols. ... . 

CONQUESTS OF THB CROtS. By EDWIN 1IODDER. With Numerous 

Illustrations. Three Vols. . 

“GRAVEN IN THE ROCKS”; or, tho Historical Accuracy of tho Bible confirmed 
by reference to the Assyrian and Egyptian Sculptures in the British Museum 
and elsewhere. By the Itev. Dr. SAMUEL KINNS, F.R.A.S., &c., Ac. With 
Numerous Engravings. 

INDISPENSABLE D0MESIIC WORKS. 

THE BOOK OP HEALTH By Eminent Phrsicians and Surgeons. 

THE FAMILY PHYSICIAN. Xeiv and He vised Edition . 

CASSELL’S BOOK OF THE HOUSEHOLD. With Numerous Illustrations. Four 

Vols.each 

CASSELL’S DICTIONARY OF COOKERY. Illustrated throughout. 

THB ART OF CO >KING BY GA*. By MARIE JENNY SUGG . 

CASSELL’S DOMESTIC DICTIONARY. Illustrated . 

CASSBLL’S SHILLING CdOKE&Y. The Cheapest and Best Popular Work ever 

produced . 

VEGETARIAN COOKERY. A Manual of Cheap and Wholesome Diot. By A. G. 
PAYNE . 

POPULAR SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 

THE 8T0RY OF 1HE HSAVEN3. By SIR ROBERT STAWELL BALL. 
F.R.S., F.R.A.8. With Coloured Plates aud Wood Engravings. New and 

Revised Edition . 

STAR LAND. Being Talks with Young People about the Wonders of tho Heavens. 

Bv SIR ROBERT STAWELL BALL, F.R.S. Illustrated. Third Edition ... 
ELECTRICITY IN THE SERVICE OF MAN. Translated and Edited by R. 

Wormell, P.Sc., M.A. With nearly 850 Illustrations. Cheap Edition . 

SCIENCE FOR ALL. Edited by Dr. Robert Brown, M.A., F.L.S., Ac. With 

about 1,.VM Illustrations. Five Vols.each 

CAS * ELL’S NEW NATURAL HISTORY. Edited by Prof. P. Martin Duncan, 

M. 15., F.R.S. With 2,0=10 Illustrations. In Six Vols.. .each 

NATURE'S WONDER WORKERS. Being some Short Life Histories in tho 

' Insect World. By KATE U. LoVHLL. Illustrated. 

I BIRDS’ NESTS. EGG5, AND EGG COLLECTING. By It. K BARTON. With 
16 Coloured Plates. Second Edition . 

CYCLOPAEDIAS AND DICTIONARIES. 

CASSELL'S STOREHOUSE OF GENERAL INFORMATION. Fully lllustnitcl. 
THE "ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY. Cmnpb’w in’Fourteen Vols, lOS. 6d. 

each ; or Seven Vols .each 

CASSELL'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Giving Definitions of more than 100,OH) 

Words and Blouses ... ... . 

THE DICTIONARY OF RELIGION. By the Rev. WILLIAM HEXHAM, B.D. ... 
CELEBRITIES OF THE CENTURY. ‘ Edited by Lloyd C. Sander*. Cheap 

Edition . 

DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH HISTORY. Cheap Edit ion . 

CASSELL'S CONCISE CYCLOPEDIA. rtV) Illustrations. Cheap Edition 
CASSELL’S MINIATURE CYCLOPEDIA. Containing about :jn,uoo Articles ... 

BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

A SWEET GIRL GRADUATE, llv L. T. MEADE. Illustrated . 

THE WHITE HOUSE AT INCH COW. By SARAH PITT. Illu.drated. 

GREAT GRANDMAMMA. Bv GEORGINA M. SYNGE. Illustrated . 

ROBIN’S RIDE. Bv KLLINOR DAVENPORT ADAMS. Illustrated . 

PLEASANT WORK FOR BUSY FINGERS. Bv MAGGIE BROWNE. Illustrate! 
THE BIOGRAPHY OF A LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE. By UEN11Y FRITH 

MAGIJ AT HOME. By Prof. HUFFMAN. Illustrated. 

SCHOOLROOM AND HOME THEATRICALS. By ARTHUR WAUGH. 

Illustrated. 

FLORA’S FEAST; a Masque Of Flowers. Penned and Pictured by WALTER 
CRANK . 
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Upwards of 1,000 Volumes suitable for Gift Books will bi found in Cassell & Company’s Complete 
Catalouce, a copy of which will be forwarded post free on application. 
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T O ARTISTS and Others.—TO be LET, 

excellent STUDIO and snug BACHELOR'S QUARTERS com- 


ANCIENT and 


__QU.1 

bined, in central position, and midway between city anil West-end. 
Studio has uninterrupted north-east and top lights. Cooking and 
attendance by resident housekeepers. Electric light, hall porter, Ac.— 
Apply to Hoi skrkh'kr, 65 and fio, Chancery Lane; or to the Manaoek 
6-1 Chan cer y Li ne■ __ 

L essons given m 

MODERN CREEK, with CONVERSATION, by a NATIVE 
PROFESSOR. New, Practical, Easy, and Successful Method. Terms 
moderate.—Apply to Messrs. F. Tiiimx A Co., -4, Brook Street, 
Loudon W 

H OW FEW CAN WRITE CORRECTLY, 

and how very few express their thoughts gracefully and with 
precision ! Strictly PRIVATE LESSONS 01 VEX, cither orally or by 
post, and the grammar, punctuation, and style of writing (whether of 
important private letters, essays, poems, sermons, public addres s, or 
Mss. intended for the press), most carefully revised by G. WASH INri- 
ToN MOON, Hon. F.R.S.L , Author of “The Dean’s English,” “ Bad 
English Exposed,” “The Revisers' English,’' “Common Errors,” and 
other critical works on the English language.—Terms on application at 
Jtt New Burlington Street, W., London. 


iv/ruDiE’s 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in Loudon 
by the Library Messengers. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


CATALOGUES. 

U'OEEIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

A- promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DCLAU ft CO., 37. SOHO SQUARE. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS AT 
FOREIGN PRICES. 

Other foreign works on the lowest terms. 

The following catalogues to be had on application 
?. CLASSICAL. 

IT. THEOLOGICAL. 

III. GERMAN. 

IV. FRENCH. 

VI. ORIENTAL. 

VII. MEDICAL. 

VIII. NATURAL HISTORY. 

IX. NATURAL SCIENCE. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS. 

Agents for many Foreign and Colonial learned Societies. 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, and iso. South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 

AKGAINS IN BOOKS.—Post free upon 

application. CATALOGUE OF NEW ROOKS- Many Illus¬ 
trated ami suitable for CHRISTMAS PRESENTATION, ottered at 
DISCOUNTS of aag to 75 per cent, from the published prices. 

THE MIDLAND EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, Ltd, 
Gknkbal Bookmen, 

Corporation Street, Birmingham; 7, Market Street, Leicester; and 
164, Parade, Leamington. 

AcniLLES Tatlor, General Manager- 

BOOKS AT A DISOOUNTOF3dTO 9d 
IN THE SHILLING. 

Now ready, and sent postage free on application, a New 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS (many in Handsome Bindings, and Beauti¬ 
fully Illustrated) suitable for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S 
PRESENTS, and from the published prices of which the above liK-ral 
discount is allowed. 

Gilukht AJ*ield (only Address), 67, Moorgate Street, London. E.C 

Superb Rerwick Collection—North Country Topography—First Edition 
of Standard Authors—rare Mezzotints East Century Beauties. 

IVTOW READY, BROWNE & BROWNE’S 

t . CATALOGUE for NOVEMBER, containing, besides the above 
special items, a very large Assortment of Interesting, Rare, and 
\ aluahle Books and Prints, 40 pp., jvost free on application. 

Browne A Browne, Booksellers, Newcastlc-on-Tyne. 

M essrs, drummond~&~ cor. 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, W0„ are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR JIANFSTAKNGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large plates and editions dc luxe. For ordinary Book 
Illustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, Ac., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
A CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. P ri ces on applicati o n. _ 

rPHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

GRANTS TIIK 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty diflcreiit subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 
M A. Degree. The centres of examination arc St. Andrews. Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Curditt. Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh. Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
Loudon, Loughborough, Manchester, Ncwcastle-ou-Tyne, Paisley, 

Truro, Ac. 

For Prospectus. Ac., a 


University, St. Andrews, 


»ly to the Secretary, L.LA. Scheme, the 


n. 


CRYSTAL PALACE EDUCATIONAL 

^ INSTITUTIONS. 


INSTITUTION'S. 

THE SCHOOL OF ART. SCIENCE. AND LITERATURE. 
LADIES DIVISION. 

Senior and Junior. ITniver* 


Complete Education of Highest Tyjw. 
rity Tutorial Instruction. 

THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 

The NEXT TERM OPENS on MONDAY. J.ani akv 4tii. 

I. Mechanical Course. II. Civil EiiKineering Division. III. Colo¬ 
nial Section. Electrical Marine and Mining Divisions. 

Prospectuses of the undersigned, who will receive names for entry in 
he Library, next the Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace. 

F. K. J. Siii.nton, F.R ltist.S. 
Superintendent Educational Department. 

T7FFECTS of the DOCTRINES of EVO- 

-L-J LUTION on RELIGIOUS IDEAS 

By R. CROSBIE. 

See WESTMINSTER REVIEW 

for DECEMBER, 1891. 

London: Edward Arnold, 67, Bedford Street, W.C. 


MUDIE’S FOBEIUN LIBRARY. 

All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
circulation. 

Catalogue of English Books for 1891, Is. fid. Catalogue of Foreign 
Books, Is. Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, postage 
free, 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 

30 to 64, New Oxford Street, London. 

Branch Offices: 

941, B romp ton Road; and 2, King Street, Chcai*8ide. 


royal 


SOCIETY of PAINTERS 

WATER-COLOURS. 


The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is 
NoW OPEN—5, PALL MALL EAST—from lo till 5. Admittance Is. 
Catalogue lid. Aim J). Fairr, RAV.S., Secretary. 


T>OYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

-R-V (Tncorj>orated by Royal Cliarter). 

20 , Hanover Square, W. 

THURSDAY, 17tii DECEMBER. 1891. 

The following Paper will be read:—“THE SE<’RET SERVICE 
UNDER GEORGE III.,” from New aud Original Sources of Informa¬ 
tion, by B. F. STEVENS, F.R.Hist.S. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 

In cloth, 8vo, price 

JUSTICE (PartlY. of The Priiinples of £(!•.. 
ESSAYS, 3 vols. (Library Edition.) 5th Thom 

Price 3es. Ilf*, cacli). 

THE DOCTRISE OF EVOLVTluX. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES. 8th Thousand. 16s. 
PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 4th Roe 

2 vols., 64s. 

PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 5th Th* 

2 vols., 66s. 

PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Yol.I. H 

Edition, 21s. 

-The game. Vol. II. (Ceremonial 

Political Institutions). 2nd Thousand. life. 

POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS (sepant 

2nd Thousand. 12s. 

ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS. 

Thousand. Bvo, cloth 5s. 

THE DATA of ETHICS. Oth Thousmd. 

OTHER WORKS. 

THE STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. Library H 

(the 9th). fivo, lOs, fid. 

EDUCATION. 6th Thousand. 6s. Abo 

Edition. 27tli Thousand. 2 s. fid. 

THE MAN rmiu THE STATE. llthThontanc 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, London and Edintot 


The Autotype Company, London 

Renowned for the excellence of Its process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by 11 oil, R.A., 
Unless, R.A ; Pettie, R.A. ; ITinscp, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital ; “Spring,” by Herbert Draper, Ac., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and from .Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE PINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, ncluding 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art, 
The new Pamphlet, “AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art,’’ post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, _ 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 

THEREMBRANDT HEAD CALLERY. 

5, Vigo Street, London, W. 

ROBT. DUNTHOIINE bcas to announce the publi¬ 
cation of the following Etchings and Me:.-otints :— 
A CHRISTMAS CARROL, after Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. Etched by Gaujean. 
EVENING LIGHT. Etching by Wilfrid Ball. 
KITTS HOLE REACH. 

Etching by W. L. Willie, A.R.A. 
THE CAST SHOE. 

Etching by R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A. 
HINGHAM, NORFOLK, after J. CROME. 

. Mezzotint by Frank Short. 

Which will be issued in one “state” only, and 
printed by Mr. F. Gotjldino. 

Catalogues, with particulars as to price and 


pARPENTER 

ami its REVELA' 
Dallingkh, LL.D., F.R S. 

numbers printed, will be forwarded on application?* 1 L,miou : j. ft a. cm 
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Just Published, crown $vo, cloth.ta. 

A NALYSIS of THEOLOGY, NATO 

and REVEALED. An Essay contrasting tin* Pretetti 
Religion and Atheism to Scientific truth. By Ei>*axd (■ 
Fill, M. D. 

Williams A None ate, 14. Henrietta Street, Covent 6anleo,l" 
ami 2 *, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, 1 vol., crown Pro, cloth, red edges, with hr* 
Photogravure and Woodcut, to, 

A MEMORIAL of the late WILLIAM V. AQtSt 

Being a Selection of his Sermons, Prayers, and LettersefTn 
Edited, with a Memoir, by JAMES HARWOOD, B.A. 

To which arc added, MEMORIAL ADDRESSES bytbr be 
Prof. J. E. Carpentik, M.A. 

Williams & None ate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent tanks. t 
and 20, South Frederick Street. Edinburgh 


TENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGE 
A of ORIENTALISTS at tlie ALCAZAR. SEVILU..1J 
to 1st OCT.. JS92-DR. LEITXER, Weldap, will , 
TJCULAJLSof the Programme of Work and of THh tk 
to intending Members, and will REGISTER SI RS* RIBEi.^ 
Bellew's volume on the Ethnology of A Afghanistan, w • UB ' 
Research iu Ifi Oriental specialities, the .hti'AnfSe vfdnmr, ^ 
forthcoming publications of the recently held .Ninth Uiicntn- 


SPECIAL CENTRAL ASIAN (Januarrl Nrailntl* 

A SIATIC QUAETEELY EEY1 

■AW Will contain a series of Articles, Maps, or Ww* 
PAMIRS and surrounding countries bv Russian, nenc- 1 . ^- 
explorers (GRAMBCHEFFtfKY, CAl'tS, LlTTUI'-Ut 
BURY. LKITNEB. Ac.), also Article#on 
ASIA: “India and rhina," “China ami »*>reign ■ * 
“ Ilunza and Nagyr” (with 8 Illustrations', ‘ 

(with Map). Map of the PAMIRS, Ac., by E. <;■ 

Colonel K ING-HA11M AN : “ Military Objection! to the u- 
Spellinc of ‘Indian’ Words.” ,. • 

C. E. BIPDULPII: “ The Telegraph Department in ivmi- 
ALPIlA : “A Crisis in British EastAfrica.” 
Commissioner At'. FULLER: “Fiji.” lVlV i,,* 

The Rev. Dr. CllOTZN EU : “ The Humour of the W* , 
MARCUS ADLEll: “The Health Laws of the h‘ We - M 

^EFAti'FETT: “ rir-liisforic R.Kk-I’ictur.-sal THto;' 

L. II.: "J. Flame'. Batak-Karo Waliuaini'l 
Bust rated). 

A. ROGERS: “Sindhnd. ... «• n-rrili.-t' 

I!. SEWELL. ID S. : “ Notes of the late SirM-ihf; Dn 
His K\e. 1>. \VASSA PASHA ail.l the late- Ml 
QUIIOHN • "The lvlasgi ami their Modem IUKtuiUan. 
.Mrs. IIEIFIIHARI'T: "The nrtiam' 11. „., KiW 
FtiltKESl’ONI'ENFE and ORIENTAL COM; 
SUMMARY of EVENTS in ASfA andinthcU'D-'N 11 -' 
REVIEWS and NOTICES. , 

Publishers: Tiik Ouikstal UrfivKBsin IviTititg ^.,. r 
Agents: Loudon—Messrs. Swan SoNn>«nin> 4^^ 
Square, E F.; Messrs. Sonirna*. :K. Ptccad (•} • ,n ’‘ 
Strand. PRICE FIVE SHILLIM.S _ 


JIR. PUNCH'S " LOTTEKi"TCHh '' 

“GUESS THE TIT LI 

A profusely illustrntetl shilling Bfoirof drawstic int'.nd. v 
example of what Mr. Punch happily defines n£ L* '^ tI , i 
hundred noveieigns are to Iw given to the ‘ -j 
than one the gold i« to be shared. All bookstall 
free for thirteen stamps from , r, 

Tiik Leadknh all Piucss, 50, Leaden hall Street, ' n 


Now ready, with fan Engravings in the Teat ;uo;l 21 F | » ,n '" 1 
several are Coloured, fivo, 


the MICEOSO; 

Seventh Edition, fir*' 


on 

AT IONS. 

Dallingkh, LL.l)., F.R S. , 

,aa,,A, II, New liarUligten 
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V?DAVID STOTT'S NEW LIST. 

c _ 


MODERN 


SCIENCE. 


. EW NOVEL, by tbe Author of “Tho Pillar House.’’ 

IS. FLORENCE SEVERNE’S NEW 

NOVEL, “UNEVEN GROUND,” in 3 vols., is now 
r eady and in circu lat ion a t all the Libraries. _ 

MR. EENNELL RODD. 

IE CUSTOMS and LORE of 

MODERN GREECE. By EENNELL RODD. With 
• ieven full-page Illustrations by Tristram Ellis. Demy 
<vo, cloth, price 8e. 6s. 


IE CONFESSIONS of JEAN 


Edited by Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. 

The First Volume in the above Series, entitled “ THE 
CA USE of an ICE AGE,” by Sir ROBERT 
BALL, F.R.S , price 2s. Qd, is ready this day 
at all Booksellers. 


JACQUES ROUSSEAU. Newly translated into English. 
I vols., witn Portrait, fcap. 8vo, price 6s., cloth; or in 
lalf-parchment, gilt top, price 7s. 


IVALIS: his Life, Thoughts, and 

. WORKS. Now first Translated into English and edited 
by J. M. HOPE. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth ; er in half¬ 
parchment, price 3s. 6d. 


With Introduction hy LADY SETON. 

ORIES TOLD in the TWILIGHT; 

i Book for Children. By LOUI8E CHANDLER 
MOULTON. With Illustrations, small 4to, price 3s. 6d., 
‘ doth elegant. 

DAVID STOTT, 

», Oxford Strket, W., and 67, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


VPANESE POTTERY, 

WITH 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd. 

TWO CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 

Just Out. Large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, price Gs. post freo. 

HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1861. 

By HERBERT S. SKEATS. 

With a Continuation to 1891. 

By CHA8. S. MIAI.L. 

London : ALEXANDER & SHEP1IEARD, Fiknival Street, E.C. 


NOTES 

ribing the Emblems, the Poetical Associations, and other 
oughts and subjects employed in the Decoration of the 
- ares, an Account of the Festivals, and of Borne of the 
istoms of Jupon. 

By JAMES L. BOWES. 

Imperial 8vo, cloth, COO pp., with Plates, £2 12s. Gd. 

“ Exti ft Illustrated Edition,” half-morocco, gilt top, £6 6s. 
(Only a few copies left.) 

non Mail “ It is a noble book_a book of the most valuable aud 

ine character. It is evideut that Mr. Bowes has brought together 
, lly rejireseutative collection, ami that he has made evervspecimen 
‘tains the object of careful research and intelligent scrutiny.” 
ivi Teltgri'i'h.—" Few are entitled to speak with absolute autho- 
hut of these Mr. Bowes stands foremost. Virtually a complvte 
ry of the art.| To the true connoisseur it needs little recomuieuda- 

r" | ; Academy .— 1 " Produced with singular care and completeness. 

lu-- >rthy sequel to the author’s previous labours in the cause of 
. nese art. 

; Times.— ' Worthy of its subject and its author.” 

-l»‘f Journal.—" Remarkably free from mistakes.” 

•: Saturday Review.—'" Let us repeat our admiration of Mr. Bowes’ 
tiful aud enticing volume.” 

- • irhitect.—" A guide for the collector, and the best of its kind.” 

’ Hmldcr.—" Not only one of the most beautiful, but one of the 
useful and rational books upon Japanese art which has been pub* 
. 1 in England.” 

- ■ t'* ond Queries.—" To collectors his books are as authoritative as 
_ the lover of Elzevirs the priceless book of Mr. Willems. 

The volume is one in which the connoisseur 
Might. _ 


Ion: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Limited 
Liverpool: Edward Howell. 


Published in December. 

HE COMMONWEALTH and 

CHARLES II. : Historical Dramatic Poems. 

1 h-‘ n aud published by Arthur E. Tiieoklles, Harewoo.1 House, 
liugton. 282 pages,crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, bevelled eilges, 
. ce. post free, ;te. 8d. 

lately published. 

EEN ELIZABETH, 2s. 6d., and JAMES I. 

ml CHARLES I., 3s. 8d. 

lawarden Castle, Dec., Allow me to thank you for your 
, ;**sy m semling’mc the dramas wliich I have found awaiting me at 
place. I have already read with much interest that relating to 
■n Elizabeth.—\ours, Ac., W. E. Gladston*.’ 

o, CHILDHOOD’S MEMORIES, and other 

•ocni?. By J axe M. Tkkokllks. 88 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 2d., 
•ost free. 


Just Out, price 2 s. 

HE PATHOLOGY and PREVENTION 

of INFLUENZA. 

By JULIUS ALTUAUS, M.D., M.R.C.l’., Loutl., 

>r Physician to the Hospital for Epilepsy aud Paralysis, Regent’s 
Park. 

London Lose mass & Co., Paternoster Row. 


I 


I R 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 

K B E C K 


BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

IREK per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
•maud 

' D per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
i bly balances, when not drawn below £100 
OCRS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS department. 

r the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums o 
utg, aud allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 
m, on each completed £1. Phancis Ravexscroft Manager. 


I OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

l TWO GUINEAS I’FR MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 

five shillings per month. 

'i ,v RIRKBECu ALMANACK, with full particulars post-free, 
- 'plication. Fraxus Kavexscroft Manager. 


To H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

gRAND & CO.’S A1 SAXJCE^ 


gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 


POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

JL _ PIES. Also,_ 


J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


iJiURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE A DURESS- 

II, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


NEW WORK BY DR. MACI.AItEN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5 k., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. Bp ALEXANDER MACLAI1EN, D.D., 
Author of “ The Holy of Holies,” 44 The Unchanging 
Christ,” &c. 

4 * It is superfluous to recommend with praise a volume by 
Dr. Alexander Maelaren, of Manchester, England.” 

Christian Union (New York). 


London : ALEXANDER & SHEFHEARD, 
21 and 22. Fursival Street, E.C. 


THROAT 

IRRITATION 

AND 

COUGH. 


Soreness and Dryness, tickling and 
irritation, inducing cough, and affect¬ 
ing the voice. For these symptoms 
use EPPS’S GLYCERINE 
JUJUBES. In contact with the 
glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the 
Glycerine in these agreeable con¬ 
fections becomes actively healing. 
In boxes, 7Ad.; tins. Is. labelled 
44 JAMES "EPPS & CO., Homoeo¬ 
pathic Chemists.” 


THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE TRUMPET CALL. Mr. 
Leonard Boyne, Messrs. J. D. Beveridge, L. Rignold, Dalton, 
Roberts, East, Russell, Leigh, Keith, Drew, J. and W. 
Northcote, &c. ; Miss E. Dane, Miss C. Ivanova, Mrs. 
Leigh, and Miss Cla ra Jecks._ 

AVENUE THEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8.16, THE CRUSADEHS. Mr. 
Arthur Cecil, Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. Henry Kemble, Mr. 
York Stephens, Mr. Sant Matthews, Mr. A. Aynesworth, 
Mr. Leith, and Mr. Lewis "Waller; Miss Maude Millett, 
Miss Olga Brandon, Miss Lillie Belmore, Miss T. Mayer, Miss 
E. Williams, and Lady Monckton. _ At 8, TO MMY. 

COMEDY THEATRE^ 

THIS EVENING, at 9, GODPAFA. Mr. C. H.Hawtrey, 
Mr. James Nelson, Mr. William Wyes, Mr. E. Coshain, 
and Mr. W. F. Hawtrev; Miss Annie Irish, Mias Vane 
Featherston, Miss V. Annbruster, and Miss Lottie Venne. 
At8.20, A BREEZY MOR NING ._ 

COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.46, A PANTOMIME REHEARSAL, 
preceded by at 8, GOOD FOR NOTHING, and at 9, A COM- 
MI8ION. Misses Addison, E. Chester, M. Palfrey, M. 
M‘Naught, and Norreys; Messrs. Weedon Grossmith, Wilfred 
Draycott, Compton Coutts, Branscombe, C. P. Little, a d 
Brandon Thoma s.__ 

GARRICK THEATRE, 

lessee and Manager, Mr. John Hark. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, SCHOOL. Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. 
Vincent, Mr. Garthorne, Mr. Gilbert Hare, Mr. H. B. Irving; 
MissAnnie Hughes, Miss Fanny Robertson, and Miss Kate 
Rorke. _ • __ 

GLOBE THEATRE. 

I .THIS EVENING, at 9, GLOHIANA. Messrs. Harry 
Paulton, Forbes Dawson, T. W. Pereyval, A. H. Brooke, J. 
Caversham, K. Maxwell, and W. Lestocq; Misses Florence 
West, Georgie Esmond, and Lydia Cowell. At 8.16, TWO 
IN T HE B USH. Mr. J. A. Welch. _• 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8, THE DANCING GIRL. Mr. 
Tree. Mr. Fernandez, Mr. Fred T rry, Mr. F. Kerr, Mr. 
Allan, Mr. Robb Harwood, Mr. liaison, Mr. Goring, Mr. ' 
Hudson, Mr. Warden ; Miss Julia N. ilson, Miss Rose Leclereq, 
Miss Horlock, Miss Ayrtoun. Mrs. E. H. Brooke, Mias Gunn, , 
Miss Hethcote, and Miss Aylward. I 


NEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

THIS DAY, at 2.30 and 7.45, A ROYAL DIVORCE 
Messrs. Murray Carson, Bassett Roe, Harcourt Beatty 
Eardlcy Turner, J. A. Welch, Do Solla, Victor, Alker, Dwyer 
Ludlow, Ac.; Mesdamcs I/rsley Bell, Henrietta Watson, L, 
Wiliuot, L. Wyatt, M. Herrick, and Miss Gruce Hawthorne. 


OPERA COMIQUE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, H<>0K AND EYE. At 8.46, THE 
QUEEN’S ROOM. At 9.15, THE LIAR. Mr Edwatd 
( ompton, Mrs. Lancaster-Wallis (Miss Wallis), Misses Evelyn 
McXay and Elinor Aickin; Messrs. Clarence Blaikeston, 
Sydney Taxton, F. W. Permain, Harrison, Hunter, Cunning- 
liame, and Lewis Ball. 

PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Sidney Hkrhkrte-Basixo. 

THIS DAY, at 2.16 and 8, AFTER DARK. Mesdamea 
E. Terriss, B. Selwyn, S. Harvey; Messrs. Henry Neville, 
W. L. Abingdon, Wilfred E. Shine, Herbeite-Basing, Fuller 
Mellish, H. Bedford, C. Stuart, T. Verner, T. Kingston, &c. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Skdger. 

THIS EVENING, at s 45, MIS3 DECIMA. Misses M. A. 
Victor, A. Schuberth, L. Buckstone, and Dectnvi Moore; 
Messrs. David James, C. Oleott, L. Russell, W. Dale, and C. 
Hayden Coffin. At 7.40, THE PRANCING GIRL. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 

Sole Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Ovia Ci R'l'K. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE BASOCHE. Messrs. Burgon, 
Browulow, C. Kenningham, Copland, LeHay, Bovill, Sheffield, 
and Ben Davies; Mesdamcs Esther Palliser, Esm£ Lee, and 
Lucile Hill. Conductor, Mr. F. Cellier. 


SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

Signor Lugo’s Royal Italian Opera. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, ORFEO, terminating with “Che 
Faro.” Conductor, Signor Bimboni. At :».45, CAVALLERIA 
RUSTIOANA. Signorina Elandi, Mdlle. Marie Breuia 
Signorina Biancoli; Signori Brombora and Vignas. C 
duetjr, Signor Arditi. 
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MESSES. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


NEW MINIATURE EDITION OF LORD TENNYSON’S POEMS. 

Just ready, 12 vols. In Box, 25s. ! 

THE POETICAL WORKS of ALFRED, LORD 

TENNYSON, POET LAUREATE. 12 vols. in Box, 32mo. 

Vols. XI. and XII., containing the Later Poems, f>*. j 

EDITED BY MR. FREDERIC HARRISON. 1 

Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE NEW CALENDAR of GREAT MEN. 1 

Biographies of the 6f8 Worthies of all Ages and Countries in the Positivist Calendar 
of Auguste Comte. Edited l»y FREDERIC HARRISON. 

NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. , 

THE RAILWAY MAN and his CHILDREN. 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of “ Kirstcen," “ Hester," Ax, 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. With Portrait and Introduction by THOMAS If POKES. , 

[Short hi. 

*,♦ Vnifnrnr with the One-Volume Edition oj the Poemsof Tennyson, Wurdsioorth, ShciUy, 
and Matthew Arnold. 

NSW BOOK BY THE REV. HUGH MACMILLAN. 

Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3a. 6d. 

THE GATE BEAUTIFUL, and other Bible 

TEACHINGS FOR THE YOUNG. By the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D., 

F K.S.E., Author of '• Bible Teachings in Nature.’’ I 

NEW NOVEL BY BRET IIARTE. 

Just* ready, 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

A FIRST FAMILY of TASAJARA. By Bret! 

HARTE, Author of “ Creasy," “Heritage of Dedlow Marsh." 

LARGE-PAPER EDITION OF THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 

Just ready, Svo, 10s. Gd. net. 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY of the BEST SONGS 

and LYRICAL POEMS in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Edited by F. T. PA LG RAVE- I 
Printed on hand-made paper. 

Now ready, leap. Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 

QUO MUSA TENDIS ? By J. K. Stephen, M.A., 

Author of “Lapsus Calami." 

M COPIES ON DUTCH HAND-MADE LARGE PAPER Us Od NET . 

Feap. Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 

LAPSUS CALAM’I. Fourth Edition. (Third 

Thousand.) With considerable Omissions and Additions. 

Also on Dutch hand made Large Paper. 

MRS. OLIPHANT. 

Medium 8vo, 2ls. 


j NEW ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS BOOR, UNIFORM WITH MR. HIGH TIK 
] EDITION OF “ THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD.’* 

Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

I CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskell. With a Preis 

' by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE, Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. 

1 BY L. KIPLING, C.I.E. 

j Just ready, Svo, cloth, 21s. 

! BEAST and MAN in INDIA. A Popular Sket 

of Indian Animals in their Relations with the People. By JOHN leu.: 
KIPLING, C.I.E. With many Illustrations by the Author. 

| PALL MALL GAZETTE.—" .Mr. Kipling lias managed to compress Into 

dred pages an unusually largo amount of really interesting information. & 

without hemg pedantic, and chatty without ever becoming garrulous.The boosL• 

' good stories, ami of charming illustrations.” 

! BY MR. cnUETOX COLLINS. 

Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

THE STUDY of ENGLISH LITERATURE:; 

Pica f<>r its Recognition and Organisation at the Universities. By ; : 
CUURTON COLLINS. 

TIMES.—* 1 Mr. Collins writes forcibly, learnedly, and persuasively." 

NEW PART OF PROFESSOR BALDWIN’S PSYCHOLOGY. 

1 Just ready, svo, cloth, 12s. Gd. 

HANDBOOK of PSYCHOLOGY-FEELINGx 

WILL. By JAMES MARK BALDWIN, M.A., Ph.D., Professor in the Tutor.: 
i Toronto, Author of “ Handbook of Psychology, Senses, and Intellect" 

The present volume completes the surrey of the mind begun in the same Author, -Jia 
of Psychology : Senses aiid Intellect." In method and *coj>e the j>lan ha* mmw'k ■■ 
The treatment of this volume, howetrr, U somewhat fuller. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ARCHDEACON FARM'S WORK' 
Just ready, crown Svo, 3a. Gd. 

i SEEKERS AFTER GOD. By the Rev. F.7 

FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster. Xevmd'.ir 
Edition. 

•S The first volume of a New and Cheaper Edition of Archdeacon Farrar'iVr 
continued monthly. 

Just ready, crown Svo, 7s. Gd. net. 

LETTERS of JAMES SMETHAM. With : 

Introductory Memoir. Edited by SARAIl SMEIHAM and WILLIAM M 
With a Pol trait. 

i PALL MALL GAZETTE.—"The book Is one which every Ruskintan»houWreal - 
The letters go far, we think, to justify the place which the Editor claims for >- 
‘amongst the best reported examples of this kind of writing.’" 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “FORTY YEARS IN A MOORLAND PARISH. 
Globe 8vo, 3s. Gd. 

THE LAST of the GIANT-KILLERS; or,th* 

Exploits of Sir Jack of Danby Dale. By the Rev. J. C. ATKINSON, ftf-L ,jr 
York. ., ,v - 

ACADEMY .—“ The chapter that tells of the adventures of ‘Sir Jack *1 •_* 
and the Erne Is really line. We can testify from actual experiment that the l***■“ 
read by children." 

THE LATE PROFESSOR ¥. V. MAURICE. 

Just ready, Vols. II. and III, crown Sro, cloth, 3s. Gd. each. 


JERUSALEM: The Holy City, Its History and SERMONS PREACHED in LINCOLNS# 

Florence ° LI1 ' HANT - With 50 IIUlStrati °’ 1S " U " " ' ,akir5 j CHAPEL. By .ho lute FREDERICK DENSON MACKICR, M.A.. . ■ 

' Also a limited Edition on large paper, .ins. net. at Lhicoln's-inn. In six A ..1 h„ .Town Svo, price 3s. (id. Monthly 

These Sermons hare long hem out of print, and it ha* teen “ it 

NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIX PEN NY SERIES. luli ion of them would be aecptablc to the wide circle of Mr. Maurice* odvucn. 

Just ready, crown Svo, cloth, 3s. Gd. each. 


HESTER. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

A CAD EM V. — “ At her best, she is, with one or two exceptions, the best of living English 
novelists. She is at her best in ‘ Hester.’ ” 

LEGENDARY FICTIONS of the IRISH CELTS. 

Collected and Narrated by PATRICK KENNEDY'. 

A NEW BOOK ON BROWNIN',;. 

Just ready, crown 8vo, doth. 2s. (id. 

A PRIMER on BROWNING. By F. Mary 

WILSON. 

BY VERY REV. DEAN VAUGHAN. 

Just ready, New Edition, crown Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

DONCASTER SERMONS: Lessons of Life and 

Godliness and Words from the Gospels, Two Selections of Sermons preached in the ' 
Parish Ghtmh of Doncaster. By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Dean of Llandatt, and j 
Master of the Temple ; Vicar of Doncaster, 1800-63. | 


EDITED BY DP*. EMIL TRECUMANN. 


Globe svo, 3s. Gd. , 

A SHORT HISTORICAL GRAMMAR of'-- 

GERMAN LANGUAGE. Translated and Adapted from ■ 

“ Deutsche Spracbo,” for the 1 sc of English Schools, by EMIL IbU . 
Ph.D., Lec turer in Modern Literature in the University of Sydney, - ^ 

JOfllSAL OF ED VC AT IDS. A sound and learned w;ork, edvln; in » '?■ 
popular stylo a clear sketch of the present state of the philological study a 


NEW PART OF PROF. MICHAEL FOSTER'S TEXT 


-BOOK OF PHYSIC" 


Just ready, Svo, cloth, Ins. Gd. «< 

A TEXT BOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By 

FOSTER, 51. A., M.D., I.1..D., V.R.S., Professor of Physiology In lh« 1,11 
Cambridge, and Fellow of Trinity College, <'nml>ridsre. fill# L, 'T“'„ ' 
Part IV. comprising the remainder of Book 111. The Senses *D‘ •■ 
Muscular Mechanisms, and Book IV. The Tissues and Mechanisms o -i 4 
**• The present Part IV. completes the work, with the exception ofthe.HV ^ 
differs so widely in character from the rest of the book that it scents dcsiravi. 
separate work ; it will be published eery shortly. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Loxnox. 


Printed by ALEXANDER A 8HEPHEARD Lonedale Printing Works, Chancery I rvt Published by HENRY SllLERS, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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h THE MONTHLY PACKET. 

Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE and CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 

2>T E S E E, X E S. 

“ A magazine which caters less for the young than for a circle which includes the young.”— Anti-Jacobin, June 9, 1S91. 

“ The Monthly Packet shows extraordinary vitality. The familiar features re-appear in fresh guise, and so successfully that change would soem neither desirable 
T’r necessary.”— Church Times, July 10,1891. __ 

PROGRAMME FOR 1892. 

' ERIAIi STORIES. (1) “STROLLING PLAYERS,” by the Editors. (2) “ MR. FRANCIS,” by Annette Lysteu. (3) By F. SI. I’eauii. 

HORT STORIES. Amongst others, by the Author of “Mademoiselle Ixc”; W. Wards Fowler ; the Author of “ Sir Cliarles Danvers,” Moira O’Neil) 
Blanche Oram ; and Mias Frances Crompton (Author of “ Friday’s Child”). 

ii WORK AND WORKERS.” Papers appearing iu alternate months, on Employments for Women, including Hospital Nurting; High Schools; the 
Stage; Authorship, by C. M. Yonge; and others. 

.EFLiECTED LIGHTS. Papers on Social Subjects, by Miss E. Wordsworth. 

OEMS (hitherto uupuhlished), by Hartley Coleridoe and Dorothy Wordsworth. 

CONTHLT PAPERS, entitled “ An Old Woman’s Outlook,” by C. M. Yonge. 

Series of Papers on HOMER, by Miss F. Hayllar ; to be followed by a Series on ITALIAN LITERATURE, by T. F. Snell, in connection with 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. 

ipers on RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS, including sets by Rev. P. Lilly and Miss E. M. Sewell. 

AMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY, by C. M. Yonge. 

..ipers will also be contributed (amongst others) by Helen Zimmerh, W. W. Fowler, the Author of “ Vera,” “ Blue Roses,” & a., J. E. Gore, F.R.A.S, 
the Author of “ Mademoiselle Mori,” Miss E. Wordsworth, Esme Sir art, and the Editors. 
impetitdons, Discussions, and Correspondence : in the China Cupboard, conducted by Chelsea China. 

ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 

' ‘EXTRA CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER, TWO SHILLINGS. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


BY T. F. THISELTON DYEIi. 

flURCH LORE GLEANINGS. With Illustrations. Large 

«•*' crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“ Many curious facts and fancies, quaint legends, and odd superstitions have been brought 
ether by Mr. Thiselton Dyer. He is to be congratulated on having written an entertaining 
>k from an adequate knowledge and on a subject on which he is peculiarly well qualified to 
ak.”— Speaker. 

BY THE REV. CANON JELF. 

OTHER, HOME, and HEAVEN. Grown 8vo, 5s. 

BY C. B. COLERIDOE, AUTHOR OF “JACK O’LANTHOItN.” 

■ METHYST: the Story of a Beauty. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 

BY MARY BATHURST DEANE, AUTHOR OF “KINSFOLK,” &c. 

R. ZINZAN of BATH; or, Seen in an Old Mirror. 

Illustrated, 4to, 6s. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MADEMOI8ELLE MORI,” Ac. 

XIAN and LIU. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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I. 

iy Mrs. Campbell Praed. 

The ROMANCE of a CHALET 

By the Author of “ Policy and Passion,” “ Nadine,” 
“ Miss Jacobsen’s Chance,” &c. 2 vols. 

At fill Libraries, 

‘ ... .the writer lms succeeded in not only interesting us iu her story, 
t in gaining our sympathy for everyone’s conflict lug perplexities, 
d sonic of the Beenes are graphic and natural."— Saturday Hcdcir. 

• Mrs. <.'ampl»ell Praed is, as ls>th her descriptive aud her dialogue 

stugt-s attest, an admirable artist in words_an author with the 

>st delightful faculty for the betting down of pleasant things." 

Cuiuitu UchUk man. 

‘....when once the authoress gets into the swing of the narrative, 
e makes rapid headway, and holds the attention of the reader to the 
<1. . .it contains some good character-drawing, and it is, in fact, one 
the most successful efforts of the writer.*’—Court Circular. 

“ Mrs. Campbell Fraud's society stories are always bright and read 

le_she contrives to interlaid her theme with so many bright 

etches of character and pretty bits of description that tlie story 
comes pleasant reading enough. Such is the t.ise with her latest 
•vel, ‘The Romance of a Chalet,' in which the tragic conditions are 

ightened by smart little sketches of familiar types.The clifilet, 

rich is the scene of the romance, is in the Swiss Alps, and the 
lourayt of her principal characters enables the author to give her 
.idem some qimiut and pretty studies of Swiss peasantry and Alpine 
-•nery, as well as a plot full of the human interest which should he 
e first consideration in the production of a romance."— Court Journal. 
“ The tale is strongly conceived aud cleverly told.’—Scotsman. 

ii. 
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Mat unlay lit tv w. 
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By the late JAMES BROWN. D.D. 

Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 
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Tisohendorfii Tregellesii, Wcsteott-Hortii, veisionis 
Anglicana* emendatorum curante F. H. A. SCRIVENER, 
A.M., D.C.L., LL.D., accedunt parallela s. scripturtc loca. 
Small post 8vo, 7s. Gd. 

SABRINAS COROLLA. In Hortulis 

Regia*Schohc Salopiensis contexueiunt tits viri floribus 
legendis. By the Jute BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY. 
D.D., Regius Professor oi Greek at the University of 
Cambridge. Fouitli Edition, Rerised and Re-arranged. 
Large post 8vo, 10 s. 6<1. 
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world iu virtue of their matter, not iu virtue of their style, aud, as 
Matthew Arnold long ago |H>inted out, Mr. Long's presentation of 
them iu English dress is, In-yond comparison, the best. — Times. 
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Arrian’s Discourses, with the Encheiridion and Frag¬ 
ments. Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by 
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GEORGE BOHN. Fifth Edition. Small post 8vo, 
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volume, ranging from Chaucer to Tunny wm."— Times. 
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WORKS. Edited by S. W. SINGER. With Vignette 
Half-Title to ea<h Play. In 10 vols., *2s. Gd. each ; or half- 
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draws water for himself straight from Klizubutbau fountains— d.*es not 
liorrow it from his in-ighlMiui s uiMuin. Kach play has * Preliminary 
Remark*,' dealing with the date and material, and like matters The 
type of the text is of merciful si/.c. Altogether this is a capital edition 
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LITERATURE. 

~ The Franco-German War of 1870. By Field 
lii Marshal Yon Moltke. Translated by 
Clara Bell and Henry W. Fischer, 
fa. (Osgood, McHvaine & Co.) 

~ Unfortunately, I do not understand 
German; and I am forced to examine this work 

- of Moltke through the medium of a transla- 
• tion condemned as exceedingly bad by very 

J ’*' high authority. Yet it is not difficult to 

- form a judgment on this account of the war 
of 1870 from the pen of the principal actor 

' in it, though I am not versed in the author’s 
language. The book is not to be placed in 
the rank of histories; and we need not 
expect to find in it dramatic pictures of 
battles and sieges, or even one of those 
artistic narratives which combines events in 
a well ordered sequence, and sets them 
forth in their true perspective. It is not 
i one of profound criticism, of elaborate 
reviews of the tactics and strategy of the 
great conflict between France and Germany, 
of deductions to be drawn in the art of war 
from Worth, Gravelotte, Sedan, or the 
Siege of Paris. The object of Moltke has 
not been to imitate the descriptions of Livy 
and Caesar, or to write commentaries like 
, those of Napoleon ; it has simply been to 
make a good abridgment—succinct, exact, 
and fit for the general reader—of the official 
account, by the Prussian staff, of the memor¬ 
able struggle of twenty years ago ; and his 
performance, therefore, is not meant to be a 
; military work of a high order. Considering 
' it, as we ought, from this point of view, it 
has real and evident merits, though it dis¬ 
appoints the true student of war, and it has no 
claim to the extravagant praise lavished on 
it by the herd of Moltke’s flatterers. It is 
a dear, compendious, and useful precis 
of the military events of 1870, as they 
appear in the eyes of the Prussian staff, or, 
rather, as they have been described by it; 
it is not overlaid with the minute details, 
which obscure and injure the original work; 
and if the conclusions the author draws 
are few, they are, in some instances, weighty 
and just. The book, however, is by no 
means an adequate, fair, or correct epitome 
of the war, even in a narrow aspect; and, 
taken as a whole, it is very misleading. 
With reference to the first part of the 
contest, it contains statements opposed to 
the evidence; it abounds in omissions and 
suppressions; and it keeps considerations 
out of sight which should have been placed 
in the fullest prominenco. These faults, 
nevertheless, only reach a dimax when we 
come to the second part of the war; the 
narrative here is not trustworthy, and it 


if 


often conveys most untrue impressions. In 
order to conceal his false conception of the 
power of France to withstand invasion after 
the ruin of the Imperial armies, and to hide 
the results which flowed from it, Moltke has 
kept back facts of supreme importance, has 
misrepresented large parts of the case, has 
taken care not to dwell on the accidents 
to which his final triumph was largely due, 
and describes the contest as a mere trial of 
strength between disdplined armies and 
rude levies, the issue of which was at no 
time doubtful. Yet even this is not his 
worst error: Moltke has no perception of 
the moral grandeur of the heroic national 
defence of France ; he studiously withholds 
the unquestionable fact that it put the 
severest strain on the power of Germany, 
and made the result uncertain for months ; 
he will not see how immense have been the 
effects, even from a mere military point of 
view, for Germany will think twice and 
thrice before she attempts again to advance 
to the Loire. This wilful blindness was 
perhaps, indeed, to be looked for in the 
case of a soldier who inherits the traditions 
of Jena, when Prussia thought discretion 
the better part of valour, and succumbed 
without a show of resistance; but it is 
rather too much to describe Gambetta as 
little better than a foil furieux and Bazaine— 
an intriguer of the worst kind—as, on the 
whole, a more judicious patriot. 

I can only glance at a few points in 
this narrative. Moltke dwells on the 
want of preparation in France, and on 
the perfect arrangements of Prussia for 
war; but he is wholly free from conceit 
and vanity, the most attractive side of his 
character; and he does not allude to his own 
organising powers, the one sphere of the 
art in which he was a great master. He 
has not, however, as he ought to have done, 
compared the numbers of the opposing 
armies : to have fairly set forth the weak¬ 
ness of France in the field, and to have 
shown the immense superiority of the 
Germans in force, would not please the 
military pride of Prussia. He takes care 
to point out how the three German armies 
were well combined at the outset of the 
campaign; he did not repeat the march into 
Bohemia, one of the worst operations 
of modern war, and that succeeded only 
through the gross faults of Benedek, 
though lately compared by a courtier of 
fortune to the immortal contest of 1796. 
He leads us, however, rather to infer that 
Steinmetz, no Mend of his, was exposed on 
the right; and this confirms the view of 
one very able writer, that had the miser¬ 
able display of Saarbruck been followed by 
a French advance in force, the invaders 
might have suffered a defeat. Moltke again 
studiously avoids numbers in his short 
account of the Battle of Worth; but the 
French were 45,000 to nearly 100,000 men, 
and kept the Germans at bay for hours, a 
result honourable alike to soldiers and 
chiefs, but largely due, too, to faulty 
German tactics. He describes Spicheren 
at greater length, and admits that the attack 
was premature; he also dwells on the un¬ 
questionable fact that Frossard would have 
been very superior in force had he been 
supported, as should have been the case; 


but he ought to have pointed out fully the 
mistake of Kameke, by no means excused 
by partial success. He fairly allows that, 
after these engagements, the German com¬ 
manders lost touch of the enemy, and does 
not conceal the extreme slowness of the 
German advance from the Saar to the 
Moselle. All this may have been judicious 
caution; but, wretched as the movements of 
the French were, it gave them ample time 
to retreat, and it strikingly contrasts with 
the conquering march of Napoleon, with 
whom Moltke has been absurdly compared. 
Moltke hints again that Steinmetz laid him¬ 
self open to a dangerous attack on August 
14, and it is remarkable that the ill-fated 
Bazaine, only just given the chief command 
at Metz, is evidently of the same opinion. 
These volumes fairly describe the move¬ 
ment of the German armies across the 
Moselle; and Moltke does not conceal the 
fact that Bazaine, on August 16, might have 
opposed 130,000 to about 60,000 men, the 
result of a distinct German mistake. Moltke 
believes that the Marshal was even then 
intent chiefly on clinging to Metz. He does 
only j ustice to the fierce courage and steadiness 
of the Germans at Mars la Tour—they had 
now acquired the moral power of victory; 
but he will not acknowledge, what is, how¬ 
ever, true, that had Bazaine been a real 
general he would have swept his assailants 
from his path, and made good his retreat 
to Verdun, completely discomfiting Moltke’s 
projects. The most remarkable omission in 
this part of the work is, however, the 
author’s studious reticence on the grand op¬ 
portunity given to Bazaine by the advance of 
the Germans beyond the Moselle. French, 
Austrian, German, and English writers have 
maintained that, had the Marshal fallen back 
on Metz, and issued from the fortress in force 
on the 17 th, advancing between Strasburg 
and Nancy, he ought to have cut the 
German communications in two, and pro¬ 
bably chaimed the course of the war; and 
General Hamley has worked out the 
problem, with his usual ability, in his 
great work. Moltke, however, absolutely 
ignores these comments; it would not do to 
confess that the Prussian staff had fallen 
into a strategic error, and had afforded their 
enemy a great strategic chance. 

Moltke dwells at some length on the 
great day of Gravelotte, evidently because, 
with the exception of Sedan, a disaster 
rather than an equal fight, it was 
the only battle, in the first part of 
the war, arranged beforehand on both 
sides. His account, however, is indistinct 
and partial; and in one main particular it 
is thoroughly untrue, at least it is contra¬ 
dicted by all the authorities. He does not 
conceal the singular fact that, though the 
enemy was not distant, the German com¬ 
manders had lost touch of the French, and 
were disposed to think they were retreating 
northwards, though they were quito ready 
to attack Bazaine. Nor does he attempt to 
deny that a great mistake was made in 
assailing the French centre, supposed to be 
the extreme right—a mistake which disproves 
the boasted perfection of German recon¬ 
noitring in all instances and which caused 
the assailants enormous loss. Very properly, 
too, he remarks that Bazaine, who, clinging 
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to Metz, whatever the cost, had massed far too 
large a force on his left, ought to have placed 
the Guard on his right, though he does not 
admit, what is nevertheless true, that had the 
Marshal made this arrangement the battle 
must have been at least drawn. But Moltke 
keeps out of sight the extreme slowness and 
long delays of the German advanco, which 
made the turning movement that proved 
decisive hours too late, and nearly a failure; 
he does not point out how the German army 
was practically divided into two distinct 
masses, which would have given Bazaine a 
great chance had he been anything like a 
capable chief; although he refers to the 
heavy loss of Steinmetz, he does not 
acknowledge that the German right was well 
beaten, and very nearly routed. He screens, 
in fact, the tactical errors and ill-connected 
movements of the German leaders—opera¬ 
tions which, as in the case of Sadowa, would 
have made the result of the battle different 
had Moltke had an adversary of any worth 
or skill. The capital fault of this account, 
however, is the author’s statement of the 
numbers on both sides. All the known 
evidence refutes his figures; and it is diffi¬ 
cult not to believe that Moltke has enor¬ 
mously underrated the force of the Germans, 
and enormously overrated the force of the 
French, in order to excuse the mistakes of 
Gravelotte. He says that “ the seven 
German corps ” which “ faced the French 
were exactly 178,818 strong,” but if this is 
the truth, it is not the whole truth; he does 
not take in the Second German Corps, which 
reached the field late, but joined in the 
fight; nor yet a part of the First German 
Army, which shelled Metz from the eastern 
bank of the Moselle, and kept the Imperial 
Guard on the spot. In fact, the Germans 
who took part in the battle were from 
210,000 to 220,000 men, according to every 
other estimate. Moltke’s figures as to the 
French are even more deceptive : he asserts 
that “ 180,000 men were engaged ” ; and he 
bases his calculation on the assumed fact 
that, when Metz surrendered, at the close of 
October, there were 173,000 prisoners of 
war. This reference, however, is wholly 
incorrect: the garrison of Metz, the sick 
and wounded, and a large contingent of 
Gardes Mobiles, in all probably 00,000 or 
65,000 men, are included in the 173,000; 
and the error is palpable, if not wilful. 
The Prussian staff, it should be observed, 
reckons the French at Gravelotte to have 
been “from 125,000 to 150,000 men”; 
Bazaine makes the numbers 100,000 only ; 
and the most accurate estimate is about 
120,000. General Hamley — not a blind 
worshipper of success—asserts that “ the 
French were outnumbered more than two 
to one ”; and beyond all question the 
Germans had an overwhelming superiority 
of force. 

These volumes describe the advance of 
the Third German Army, and of the newly 
formed Army of the Meuse, after the in¬ 
vestment of Metz by Prince Frederick 
Charles—a move which Bazaine could have 
made disastrous had he not been half in¬ 
capable and half a traitor. Moltke follows, 
with a kind of grim humour, the march of 
the Army of Chalons to the Meuse—the fly 
going into the web of the spider; and he 


justly dwells on the wretched weakness 
and false sense of honour shown by 
Macmahon in undertaking a movement he 
believed ruinous. It is most creditable to 
Moltke that he has no self praise for his 
masterly direction of the German armies 
against their imperilled and rash enemy: 
in this grand modesty he resembles Wel¬ 
lington ; but this operation, and the march 
against Bourbaki’s army at the close of 
the second part of the war, prove that 
Moltke is a real chief of the great school of 
Napoleon. It is idle, however, to compare 
the advance on Sedan to the advance on 
Ulm, as displaying equal genius and power: 
it is one thing to move an army to a given 
point, a few leagues, on a narrow front; and 
quite another to move an army, from 
Brittany and Hanover, for hundreds of 
miles, and to make it converge on a 
far distant spot. The comparison, indeed, 
would not have been thought of, but that, 
as Sedan was “ a bigger thing ” than Ulm, it 
has been described as a greater achievement 
by more than one of Moltke’s Wind eulo¬ 
gists, a test which would make Attila and 
Zinghs Khan superior to Hannibal or 
Napoleon. Of the battle of Sedan it is 
needless to speak; the French army, over¬ 
matched and desperate, was simply forced 
into a trap and destroyed; and, though we 
remember Areola and the Beresina, grand 
feats of arms which subdued fortune, a 
disastor could not, probably, have been 
averted. Yet it would have been better to 
have tried to escape to Mezieres, or even 
to have broken out towards Carignan, than 
to have waited on the spot, to be crushed 
and surrounded; and how far the fatal 
result was due to squabbles between Ducrot 
and De Wimpffen—that besetting sin of the 
warriors of France—or to the French tactics 
of passive defence, the bad system adopted 
in 1870, can be matter only of mere con¬ 
jecture. Moltke does not examine the most 
important question whether Macmahon 
could have made his way to Mezieres, had 
he abandoned his worst troops and his 
heavy material before noon on the 31st of 
August, and made boldly a forced march 
from Sedan ; but good judges have thought 
that this was possible; and Moltke, we 
believe, was not confident that he had his 
enemy in the toils until the close of the day. 
Moltke points out that on the 1st of Sep¬ 
tember, when the German armies had 
gathered round Sedan, the attempt would 
have almost certainly failed; but this is so 
evident that we incline to think that either 
he or his translators have written the 1st of 
September for the 31st of August. 

Moltke’s account of the second part of the 
war deserves, I have said, severe criticism. 
The narrative is sedate and colourless; but 
it is not the less a studied apology for the 
German operations after Sedan, and a 
censure of the national defence of France; 
and it is not trustworthy in either instance. 
Moltke boldly takes the bull by the horns, 
and insists that ho was perfectly right in ad¬ 
vancing on Paris without a secure base, and 
with not more than 150,000 men; but, 
notwithstanding his ultimate success, his¬ 
tory will pronounce this a great strategic 
error. There was no necessity for this 
hazardous course. The Germans could have 


held Lorraine and Alsace, and defied all the 
efforts of France, without running enormoi' 
risks ; for months after the investment of 
Paris they were in a situation of the grare 
peril; and their final triumph was ratio 
due to accidents, and the mistakes of tleii 
foes, than to their own strength, thorns 
strained to the utmost, and to the skill t: 
their leaders in war. Moltke, in fact, 
utterly underrated the capacity of Frets 
to withstand the invaders; and,'in orderte 
conceal the results of this error, he keep 
back facts of supreme importance, ail 
misdescribes the course of the contest. H; 
cannot deny, indeed, that, seven week' 
after Sedan, Paris, though besieged, had 
within her ramparts from 300,000 » 
400,000 armed men; that Gambetta to 
setting armies on foot which became r 
last 600,000 strong; that the (rermai; 
round Paris were very weak; that Pries 
Frederick Charles was bound to Meti 
confronted by a still powerful enemr: 
and that, bad as the levies of France sere, 
the nation had made a gigantic effort. Be! 
he hidos many of the results of this positk 
of affairs ; and never points out how doubt 
ful was the issue of the struggle for a log 
time, and what caused France at k 
to succumb. He does not even allude! 
what has been accepted as an unquestioned 
fact, that, after Coulmiers, he prepared ft 
raise the siege of Paris, so critical was tt- 
situation of the besieging army. He tain 
care not to say that, but for the fall of Mew 
owing to the negligence and misconfc: 
of Bazaine—a godsend on which he had e.' 
right to reckon, for the fortress ought t- 
have held out much longer — D’Auto 
would probably have reached Versailles 
and the war would have taken a ditto:: 
turn. He suppresses the fact that it to 
found necessary enormously to reinforce tie 
German armies—it is said by 150,000 ts 
—his miscalculations had been so great, ant 
the resistance of France so unexpected ad 
mighty. Above all, he does not point 
that it was the fatal misdirection ■' 
Bourbaki’s army, at the supreme mot® 
that caused the war to end—a mere anils: 
he could not have foreseen. Had Ctaj 
controlled the whole military power ■ 
France, the catastrophe of Pontarlier ni'j 
not have occurred, and the struggle w- 
have gone on for months, with what to»- 
quences no one can tell. 

On the other hand, Moltke misrepto- 
the effects, and even the nature, of the defe» 
of France. He condescends, forsooth. 

8ay a word for Chanzy; hut he does not - 1 
justice to that great chief’s exploits, o' 
he does his best to reduce their impor®' 
Yet the stand made by Chanzy ate :; 
defeats at Orleans, his daring movefc- 
against the Grand Duke of Mecklen.uy 
and his admirable retreat from the bto 
the Sarthe, for a time paralysed >' 
German armies. And Moltke will 
us that even after Le Mans, Chanzr l- 
good hopes of the fortunes of France: t- 
had Gambetta followed hie counsels 
relief of Paris was by no means impo®*' 
that this illustrious warrior—no boas! 0 ' 
insisted, up to the last moment, that lb: 
could save herself if she would fight : - ' 
uttermost. Chanzy was the real her. 
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the second part of the war; he very nearly 
changed the course of events; and, as I 
have said, he might have wholly changed 
it had he been an absolute general-in-chief. 
All this Moltke simply disregards; he is 
not less unfair, besides, to Faidherbe, who 
really gained a battle at Bapaume, and 
held the invaders at bay in the north; and 
he describes the contest as a mere succession 
of scenes in which rude levies are easily 
routed by disciplined armies inferior in 
numbers. This is simply a caricature of 
the truth ; but the worst feature of the 
book has yet to be noticed. Moltke cannot 
understand, or will not set forth, the true 
character of the defence of France, and he 
treats it as if it were a hopeless struggle in 
which she vainly suffered enormous losses. 
This callous cynicism would equally scorn 
Rome after Cannae, Spain at Saguntum, 
Washington at Valley Forge, Russia after 
Moscow: it is shallow and ignoble alike; 
and it proves that Moltke has no claim 
to some of the qualities that make up 
greatness. France, as a matter of fact, 
more nearly succeeded than those who look 
only at results suppose ; but the importance 
of her heroic resistance is not to be judged 
by success or failure. It was not in vain 
that Chanzy showed himself to be the Du 
Guesclin of the national defence; that 
legions rose from the earth at the summons 
of Franco; that peasant and peer, men of 
art and trade, stood up to fight for the natal 
soil, though they did not drive the invaders 
beyond the Rhine. By her magnificent 
efforts France effaced the ignominy of Metz 
and Sedan; she redeemed, nay more than 
redeemed, her honour : she proved that her 
sons were not degenerate; she vindicated 
her right to that glorious heritage, her high 
place among the nations of the world. As 
I have said, too, even if we consider the 
subject from the narrowest point of view, 
and look at material facts only, France has 
gained immensely by her grand resistance. 
It is improbable, in the very highest degree, 
that a German army will ever attempt to 
make a rash advance on Paris again. 

William O’Connor Morris. 


Jerusalem : its History and Hope. By Mrs. 

Oliphant. (Macmillans.) 

Mrs. Olipuant will pardon the lovers of 
that “ ideal Truth ” in whose name, as she 
tells us herself (Introd., p. xiv.), “ so many 
lies are accumulated,” if they decline to 
attach great significance to her indignant 
scorn for the only methods by which the 
sealed book of Biblical antiquity can be 
opened. She has evidently not read the 
works of the critics whom she derides, 
except, indeed, those of M. Renan (that 
“ ape of genius ”); and her habits of mind 
are, one fears, so inaccurate that it would 
be in vain for her to read any except those 
of a somewhat popular character. But I 
feel sure that if she had met with such a 
vivid and imaginative reconstruction of the 
times of the Isaiahs as Mr. George Adam 
Smith has presented, she would, in a fit of 
noble discontent, have cancelled at least one 
of the chapters in this volume. In fact, 
the antithesis which Mrs. Oliphant imagines 


does not exist. M. Renan himself is not 
such a purblind critic as she believes, and 
could have quickened her imagination as she 
studied the times of Jeremiah ; nor am I 
without a fancy that, in spite of its humble 
exterior, my own “combined effort of 
criticism and imagination ” (which preceded 
M. Renan’s second volume), could have 
helped the author to do better justice to one 
of the most fascinating characters of Bible 
history. Yes, Mrs. Oliphant, you will find, 
on reading more attentively, that the breath 
of Shelley’s life-giving West Wind has 
passed upon more of the critics than you 
suppose ; and their chief complaint of you 
will be, not that you seek to comprehend 
the Bible by the imagination, but that you 
hinder your own success through your 
wayward opposition to knowledge. In 
short, the mental and moral physiognomy 
of the men of the Bible, and that movement 
of ideas which is one of the highest interests 
of the Bible, are obscured to Mrs. Oliphant 
for want of a suitable historical training. 

Discriminating friends of the author will, 
therefore, buy this handsome and well- 
illustrated volume, partly for its picturesque 
descriptions and partly for the pleasant 
glimpses which it opens of a simple but 
ardent nature. She has returned from 
Palestine unchanged; she has but gained 
some illustrations of the surface of Bible- 
narratives. But these illustrations are, so 
far as they go, vivid. The hand which 
limned the portrait and surroundings of 
Irving and of St. Francis has not wholly 
lost its cunning. How excellent is the 
reproduction of the story of Nabal, “ a true 
Eastern romance,” and of David’s two (?) 
noble aets of generosity to Saul! And how 
well is the chivalrous side of the hero-king’s 
character brought out in these words, re¬ 
ferring to 2 Sam. xxiii. 14—17 : 

“They forced their passage through the night, 
through a hundred deaths, like Knights of the 
Round Table, like followers of Robert Bruce or 
Cu’Ur de Lion. The entire tale is pure chivalry, 
worthy of the age in which such sheer devotion 
was the ideal of the spotless character. And 
like the high hero of the poet’s dream, the 
Arthur who never was by sea or shore, David 
whom we all discuss with so many disparage¬ 
ments, the ambitious, the schemer, the volup¬ 
tuary—David received this proof of supreme 
devotion like the prince and poet he was ” 

(p. 80 ). 

I do not know if it be true that “ we all,” 
or most of us, think disparagingly of David. 
Secularists may do so: and lovers of Hel¬ 
lenism, like Mr. Myers, may congratulate 
Hellas on having had far higher and nobler 
heroes. But upon the whole, the idealistic 
tendency has always been strong enough, 
though seldom is it carried to such a really 
beautiful extreme as it was by the subject 
of Mrs. Oliphant’s greatest biography— 
Edward Irving. Perhaps it may not be un¬ 
interesting to the eloquent writer to know 
that one whom she scorns too much (see 
p. 382) to read accurately has ready for 
press a defence of David from the critical 
point of view, combined with popular 
sketches of those still greater Davids, whose 
ideal of character was so much nearer to the 
Christian, the Psalmists. 

Very vivid, too, is the description of the 
building of the Temple, and of the “ expe¬ 


ditions on the Sabbath days” to see its 
progress (p. 139). Nor can the much 
maligned critic abstain from expressing 
some pleasure that Mrs. Oliphant is against 
the spiritualisation of the “fervent strophes” 
of the Song of Songs, though she does think 
it possible to assign it (and Ecclesiastes, 
too!) to the great despot. Why poor 
Frederick Robertson should be so con¬ 
temptuously treated in this connexion one 
fails to see. To many readers his sermon 
on the Illusions of Life has been one of his 
most instructive writings. The chapter on 
the Kings presents few features of special 
interest; but even here note the fine descrip¬ 
tion of pre-Exilic sacred song, which may 
suggest a doubt whether our extant Psalms 
can have been adapted to such singers. 
Passing over Isaiah, let us not omit to read 
the fine passage on “ Jeremiah’s Lamenta¬ 
tions ” (p. 285), so truly poetical, and yet, 
if my own view be correct ( Jeremiah , 
p. 180), so impossible and really so un¬ 
worthy of Jeremiah. In the Ezekiel 
chapter, let us note the fine passage on the 
“ doomed ship ” Jerusalem (p. 294), and 
the equally fine conclusion (p. 313). After 
this, Mrs. Oliphant has to compete with Mr. 
Hunter (on the Persian age) and Prof. 
Church (on the Maccabees); and on the 
great Jewish uprising against Syria M. 
Renan may before long throw the author 
hopelessly into the shade. Nor can I help 
thinking that, by his picturesque descriptions 
and devout sympathy with the narratives, 
Archdeacon Farrar has made Mrs. Oliphant’s 
New Testament chapters almost super¬ 
fluous. Only, as one who is interested in 
the autobiographic aspect of books, I may 
confess that there are certain pages in the 
concluding chapters which I would not 
willingly have missed. It is well that there 
should be some naively devout persons in 
our most highly educated class to keep the 
tone of society fresh and pure, and in the 
best, though not necessarily in the most 
orthodox, sense Christian. 

T. K. Cheyne. 


Annals of my Early Life, 1806-1846. By 

Charles Wordsworth, Bishop of St. 

Andrews and Fellow of Winchester 

College. (Longmans.) 

Those who read this interesting autobio¬ 
graphy of a remarkable man, will do well 
to bear in mind its title. Viewed as a work 
complete in itself, it might easily seem ill- 
balanced and out of proportion; viewed as 
an instalment, it is of vivid interest and 
ought to bespeak an attentive hearing for 
the sequel, which (see p. 336) may be ex¬ 
pected shortly, and which promises to deal 
with the writer’s life in Scotland. 

The venerable Bishop of St. Andrews 
was born in 1806, and has written this 
autobiography in his eighty-fourth year. 
He has enjoyed not only a grande mortalis 
aeri spatium, but one of peculiar in¬ 
terest. Son of one who became Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, he was himself 
an Oxonian, entering Christ Church in 1825 
as a commoner, after a school life spent at 
Harrow. At Harrow, at Oxford, and at 
Cambridge, he seems to have known eveiy 
one that was worth knowing—he reckons 
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among his private pupils Mr. Gladstone, 
Cardinal Manning, Sir Francis Doyle, Bishop 
Hamilton of Salisbury, Sir Thomas Acland, 
“Clemency” Canning, and Mr. James E. 
Hope, afterwards Mr. Hope-Seott of Abbots¬ 
ford. With Lord Selborne he has had a 
lasting friendship; with Dr. Pusey and 
Cardinal Newman his acquaintance seems 
to have been slight, though he quotes 
friendly letters (pp. 325, 328) from each of 
them. With his uncle the poet he was not 
only well acquainted, as was natural, but 
he was actually present at Abbotsford on 
the evening of the day when “ Yarrow ” 
had been “ revisited ” by his uncle under 
the guidance of Sir Walter Scott. Turning 
to matters of lesser import, though perhaps 
of keener interest at the time, wo find that 
he played in the first inter-University 
cricket match (in 1827), and rowed in the 
first inter-University boat race, his double 
relation to the two Universities contributing 
in no small degree to bring about those 
friendly rivalries. Then followed foreign 
travel: visits to Norway and Sweden, Den¬ 
mark, North Germany, and Saxony. The 
description, in particular, of his Norwegian 
experiences, and of the charming hospitality 
of Provost Hertzberg, of Ullensvang, is 
delightfully written : amid some thousands 
of the Bishop’s Latin verses that enrich the 
volume, the Alcaic Ode (pp. 135-7) to bis 
reverend host at Ullensvang strikes me as 
brilliantly good. During these travels he 
learnt to dance, 

“ first at Berlin, then at Dresden, and ulti¬ 
mately at Paris . . . with the result that, a 
few years after this, on an occasion which I 
well remember—a Domum ball at Winchester— 

I-caused quite a sensation; and this, not ouly 
by the perfection of the saltatory movements 
which I displayed—doubtless beyond all ex¬ 
pectation—but still more perhaps by the deter¬ 
mination which I announced not to dance with 
any lady except my wife ! I had thought it 
my duty to be present at the ball in question 
(as it was given by the Winchester boys); and, 
being present, I could not resist the temptation 
of letting the company see what a charming 
wife I had, and how I could exhibit her to the 
best advantage! ” 

To which, with a charming candour, the 
Bishop adds a footnote, “It ought to be 
mentioned, perhaps, that I was not then in 
priest’s orders! ” 

At Berlin, he attended the lectures of Biickh, 
Neander, Schleiermacher, and Bekker; of 
the last-mentioned as lecturer, he gives a 
most uninviting account. 

“ It was distressing and melancholy,” he says, 
“ to see a man of European reputation exhibit 
himself to so little advantage, and to find him 
apparently without honour in his own country. 
. . . He had the character of being remark¬ 
ably reserved and taciturn ; so that as he was 
known to be a great linguist, it was commonly 
said of him that he held his tongue in ten 
languages! ” 

So Moltke inherited this compliment from 
Bekker, it would seem. From one trait in 
the Bishop’s description (p. 145) of Neander, 
one would say that he must have sat for his 
portrait to Browning in “ Christmas Eve.” 

A subsequent continental tour, in 1834, 
led the traveller oVo&v otxa8e, from home 
to a new home. He met his future wife in 


the Louvre, the wife whose epitaph has 
touched a thousand hearts: 

“ I, nimium dilecta, vocat Deus ; I, bona U03trae 

Pars animae: maerens altera, disce sequi.” 

I certainly shall not dwell further on this 
part of the autobiography, save to say that 
the English verses, grave and gay (pp. 158- 
168), to which the occasion gave riso are 
among the best things of their kind that I 
have ever read. The engagement led to a 
change of plan. The Second Mastership at 
Winchester, then, according to the Bishop, 

“ worth some £1400 a year with some per¬ 
quisites,” was “a most desirable one,” 
especially to a young scholar just engaged 
to be married ; but it had “ never been held 
by any but a Wykehamist,” and a long and 
Btrong pull, on the part of liis friends, 
was needed to promote the election of 
an Harrovian, however distinguished. On 
his array of testimonials the Bishop 
dwells with a pardonable pride (p. 171), 
which in the “advertisement” (p. x.) he 
fears may be held egotistical. Judicious 
readers, I think, will not take that view; 
but there is, undoubtedly, throughout the 
book a certain forgetfulness of the fact that 
the testimonials of intimate friends, how¬ 
ever gratifying, have little comparative 
value. One needs to know, really, what 
one’s enemies, or impartial spectators, think. 
Of any other egotism than this I do not see 
much in the book ; even tho greatest 
triumphs are chronicled with nothing but 
thankfulness and gratitude, and a sort of 
Miltonic candour, as of one always “ in his 
great Taskmaster’s eye.” 

To the honour aud advantage of Win¬ 
chester, he was elected Second Master— 
which post he held from 1835 totheclo.se 
of 1845. From this point the autobiography 
becomes of more limited and local interest. 
Inlluonce of a most powerful sort was 
brought to boar on that section of the 
school over which he presided—the college 
boys. One considerable reform, with which 
the pages of Tom Brown have familiarised 
all readers as regards Rugby, was carried 
through by Mr. Wordsworth at Winchester, 
and remains associated with his name to 
this day. But the outside world will hardly 
realise from the pages of this autobiography 
the full effect of his personality on the 
generation over which he presided. In in¬ 
tellectual things and in athletics, as well as 
in religious reform, he took so prominent 
a part that ho sooms conscious himself 
(p. 260) that his rostloss onergy sometimes 
led him near to trespassing on the functions 
of others. 

Inseparably connected with this part of 
his career are his labours to improvo the 
teaching of Greek grammar to English boys. 
An elaborate description (pp. 177-196) of 
the enterprise which resulted in “ Words¬ 
worth’s Greek Grammar ” may be read 
with pleasure and profit, yet not without a 
sigh. Here, and here alone, I think, do old 
disappointments and annoyances rankle, or, 
at any rate, revive, in the Bishop’s mind. 
The “Eton Grammar” was holding the 
field; though, at Charterhouse and else¬ 
where, rivals had some existence. But the 
defects of the Eton Grammar were 
undeniable, and, practically, undenied even 


in its supposed birthplace (see pp. 194-5'; 
and when research demonstrated the fact 
(p. 185) that the Eton Grammar was really 
born at Westminster, the Bishop seems to 
have thought that his own better Grammar, 
which was warmly welcomed elsewhere by 
men like Arnold and Drury, would secure 
permanence by being adopted at Eton like¬ 
wise. But Dr. Hawtrey, in letters of 
graceful but cautious courtesy, “ did not 
consider it consistent with his position to 
accept of any book for use at Eton over 
which he, as head master, could not exercise 
absolute aud entire control ”; to which 
position he adhered. Further, if the Bishop 
is correctly informed, an article on the 
new Grammar, written by the late Bishop 
of Lincoln for the Quarterly , and actually in 
type, was excluded by Lockhart, under 
pressure from Hawtrey and other Etonians 
(p. 185)—it is supposed, because the revela¬ 
tion of the Westminster origin of the Eton 
Grammar gave offenco to Etonian feeling! 
There must, one would imagine, be another 
side to this odd and not very commendable 
piece of scholastic history. But the question 
of a uniform Grammar seems destined to set 
successive generations of schoolmasters at 
variance. It is curious to observe that the 
subsequent supersession of the Bishop’s owa 
Grammar (p. 196) is characterised in turn 
by tho Bishop as “ backsliding ” : so 
difficult is it to realise that, even in the 
grammatical sense, Tempora mutantur. 

It will, I think, be regretted by all 
readers that one so admirably qualified as 
the Bishop to sketch the general University 
life of sixty years ago, has apparently turned 
from the task. He has given, it is true, in 
a postscript pp. 337-356;, his own view of 
the Oxford Movement, which lie must be 
said to havo soon rather from an outside 
point of view. To him, the Movement 
“ was from the first too much in the hands 
of young mon.” Had it been guided, he 
thinks, by more cautious hands, more in the 
spirit of those who issued tho “ Anglo- 
Catholic Library ” ; had it been “ carried 
on upon fixed and well-defined lines—strictly 
consistent with the principles of the Reform¬ 
ation—the result would have been different.'' 
That much may be admitted by all men: 
the disruption described by Dean Chunk 
might, no doubt, have been avoided. Bat 
Newman—of whom the Bishop speaks uni¬ 
formly in terms of admiring forbearance 
and kindness—was not the sort of power 
that could bo discounted or reduced to a 
secondary inlluence. Following the Act,:- 
like Socrates, whithersoever it seemed to 
lead him, he earned before he died the 
unstinted admiration of those least incline*! 
to follow the path which he adopted wifi 
loyal reluctance, and pursued with single- 
hearted fidelity. Nor does it seem qui; j 
fair (p. 346-7) to ascribe to defects in ths 
Movement which he led, the relics of oil 
abuses (such as “ fining undergraduates s 
guinea for absonee from the Communion!' 
which he had done much to supersede. Is: 
which nevertheless survived his presence in 
Oxford. 

However this may be, one cannot real 
this half of an autobiography without s 
feeling that “ there were giants in the ear;!: 
in those days.” The intellectual and physi 
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cal energy of the Bishop’s early career is 
marvellous ; the life was lived on a level of 
the highest intellectual, moral, and social 
interest; the Latin verses, sown broadcast, 
perhaps too plentifully, over these pages, 
show a man to whom Latin must be a second 
native tongue. May the day be distant 
when we shall have to use the past tense, 
instead of the present, in speaking of Bishop 
Wordsworth of St. Andrews! 

E. D. A. Morshead. 


My Mission to Abyssinia. By Gerald H. 

Portal, H.B.M. Agent and Consul-General 

at Zanzibar. (Edward Arnold.) 

We welcome with much satisfaction Mr. 
Gerald Portal’s narrative of his mission to 
the court of Abyssinia in 1887. On his 
return to England in the following year, he 
printed, for private circulation, an account 
of his adventures, and a more formal record 
appeared in a blue-book ; but till now there 
has been no generally acceptable narra¬ 
tive of this important and interesting 
expedition. 

Mr. Portal’s mission had its origin in the 
intrusion of tho Italians into the country on 
the shore of the Red Sea, abandoned by tho 
Egyptians in 1884, to which the Abyssinians 
had set up a claim—a claim as shadowy 
ns that of the children of Ammon to the 
coasts of Arnon. Still, there was this to be 
said for them in their contest with the 
Italians, that at least some hundred years 
before the territory of Massowali had formed 
part of Abyssinia, whereas the Italians had 
no pretence of any right whatever except 
that of conquest. The seizure of this 
country by the Italians naturally led to war 
with Abyssinia. The Italians were defeated 
at Kofit, and a detachment of 480 Italian 
soldiers were annihilated at Dogali. It was 
then suggested that Her Majesty, ns being the 
only European sovereign who could be said to 
exercise any influence over Abyssinia, should 
intervene with a view of bringing about 
a pacification. To this the government of 
Lord Salisbury acceded; and Mr. Portal 
was instructed to carry to King Johannis or 
the Negoos (for he is called sometimes by 
one name and sometimes by the other) the 
conditions on which the Italian Government 
would make peace, together with letters 
from the Queen, expressing her earnest 
hope that the king would agree to the 
terms offered by Italy. 

The difficulties in Mr. Portal’s way were 
very great: first, the journey through a 
country totally devoid of roads and in a 
measure hostile—encumbered, too, as he was 
with the heavy and bulky presents which he 
had to convey from the Queen to tho Negoos, 
and which had to be carried on the backs 
of mules; and last, but not least, the pro¬ 
posed terms themselves. These were so one¬ 
sided that it was from the beginning almost 
certain that King Johannis would not agree 
to them, and there was real danger to 
be apprehended from his indignation at 
being invited to yield without further 
contest to an invader against whom he 
had hitherto been successful. The journey 
■was also required to be made with the utmost 
celerity; for, although Mr. Portal did 
not receive his instructions at Massowah 


till November 1, the Italians only undertook 
to suspend further hostilities till early in 
December. He was not a man to be 
frightened by the prospect of danger or 
difficulties; rather they would, in his eyes, 
add zest to the expedition. He was accom¬ 
panied by two excellent travelling com¬ 
panions—his servant Hutchisson and Mr. 
Beech, a veterinary surgeon in tho Egyptian 
army. It was at the very outsot of the 
expedition, indeed on the first day of the 
start, November 2, that the most thrilling 
of all thoir adventures occurred. We will 
neither anticipate nor spoil the roader’s 
interest by any description of it here ; it will 
suffice to remark that it was caused entirely 
by the treachery of the guides and mule- 
drivers furnished by the Italian authorities 
at Massowah. Mr. Portal had remarked 
before starting that he had never seen such 
arrant blackguards, but was told no others 
were obtainable. Nevertheless, after the 
harm was done, other trustworthy men wore 
forthcoming. AVe are, therefore, justified 
in attributing the risk of failure, the acute 
sufferings of tho party, and the death of 
the wretched Ahmed Fehmy, to the careless¬ 
ness and indifference of the Italian authori¬ 
ties at Massowah. 

Mr. Portal describes his journey, his 
difficulties with the truculent Ras Alula, 
his reception by and his negotiations with 
the king, and his escape from Abyssinia, 
exceedingly well. In spite of all the 
opposition he met with and the difficulties 
and hindrances they were always placing in 
his way, he has a liking for the Abyssinians. 

“ No one,” he writes, “ who has had any 
acquaintaince with the Abyssinians can deny 
their desperate bravery. Thieves and liars, 
brutal, savage, and untrustworthy they are by 
nature; but these evil national characteristics 
are to a great extent redeemed by the possession 
of unbounded courage, by a disregard of death, 
and by a national pride which leads them to 
look down with genuine contempt on every 
human being who has not had the good fortune 
to be bom an Abyssinian. It may be thought 
that we ourselves had but little cause to love 
the Abyssinians as a race; but, although no 
doubt we were at times in somewhat difficult 
situations and subjected to certain incon¬ 
veniences during our journey, yet we met with 
many little acts of genuine hospitality and 
kindness in the villages through which we 
passed, and I do not think that there was one 
of our party who would not be glad to have 
another chance of making a visit to the rich 
valleys and towering mountains which are in¬ 
habited by the extraordinarily handsome, active, 
and chivalrous race of mountaineers at present 
ruled over by Johannis, king of tho kings of 
Ethiopia.” 

This was written beforo the death of the 
king, the invasion of tho Malidi, and the 
convulsions which ended in the proclama¬ 
tion of the Italian Protectorate over Abys¬ 
sinia. The author, in a final chapter, gives 
a brief summary of these events. 

We can safely recommend Mr. Portal’s 
book to all classes of readers, and cannot 
imagine anyone who will not be interested 
in it. He has much to tell and he tells it 
well. Now that the Italians have estab¬ 
lished themselves at Asmara and made 
military roads over the mountains, whose 
steep and slippery sides offered such im¬ 
pediments to Mr. Portal’s party, we shall 


probably be flooded with books of travels 
in Abyssinia, equally egotistical and equally 
diffuse. Mr. Portal’s book is the last on 
old Abyssinia, the Abyssinia of Father 
Lobo, of Bruce, and of Lord Napier. It is 
a pity a better and clearer map is not pro¬ 
vided ; but that is not the fault of the 
author. Of the illustrations the best is the 
frontispiece, representing Mr. Portal in the 
full dress of honour presented to him by 
King Johannis; and uncommonly well he 
looks in it. Wili.iam Wickham. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A Fatal Silence. By Florence Marryat. 
In 3 vols. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) • 

Marriage up to Bale. By A. Kevill-Davies. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 

From Marrest to Ilaytime. By Mabel Hart. 
In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

According to St. John. By Amelie Riv;s. 
(Heinemann.); 

Mrs. Arnold. By Denis Arkwright. 
(Masters.) 

Eleven Possible Cases. By F. R. Stockton, 
“ Q and others. (Cassells.) 

A Schoolmaster’s Chat. By Orbilius. 
(Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 

In spite of a good deal of slipshod writing, 
grammatical inaccuracy, and other mistakes 
apparently due to mere haste and careless¬ 
ness, A Fatal Silence has a fair claim to be 
ranked among the best of Miss Marryat’s 
novels. That favourite and occasionally 
delightful author has a perplexing variety 
in her choice of subject-matter, which makes 
it impossible to conjecture beforehand what 
her next production will be like. She has 
been known to portray certain grades of 
society with an acrimony less suggestive of 
good-humoured caricature than of personal 
bitterness; while the mystic and super¬ 
natural have such an attraction for her, that 
one is apt to await with dismal foreboding 
an introduction of that pestilential element 
with the opening of every fresh chapter. 
There is all the more pleasure, therefore, in 
welcoming a story which is totally free from 
any such unwelcome features, and which 
exhibits Miss Marryat at her freshest and 
best. Her tale is only about a village 
schoolmistress, who marries a wealthy 
gentleman farmer, in the erroneous belief 
that her first husband is dead; but it is 
charmingly told. The writer has never 
been happier or more humorous than in the 
first volume, where she describes the vulgnr 
persecution to which Miss Stafford, the 
schoolmistress, is subjected at the hands of 
Gribble, the unctuous churchwarden of the 
parish, and his colleague Mr. Axworthj-, 
with the full co-operation of their respective 
wives. Miss Stafford’s flight from the vil¬ 
lage under the pressure of scandalous im¬ 
putations, and her subsequent return to it 
as the wife of Hal Rushton, the chief 
landowner of the place, give opportunity 
for some capital situations as the tale pro¬ 
ceeds. A more pathethic element prevails 
throughout the last volume, but there is 
nothing mournful in the termination. 
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A time may possibly come—but we seem 
to be rather far from it at present—when 
novelists will begin to recognise the fact 
that ordinary mortals do not talk to one 
another in essays occupying several minutes 
in delivery, and expressed in carefully 
balanced periods of faultless syntactical 
arrangement. Surely the author of Marriage 
up to Date cannot have seriously hoped to 
make us believe that Miss Helen Marshall, 
a mere worldly-minded, wide-awake young 
woman of the Becky Sharp order, ever 
addressed her lover as follows : 

“ Man’s credulity' is generally feigned after he 
has left school. His seraphic innocence gene¬ 
rally flits long before his legal infancy is 
terminated; but vast numbers of unsophisti¬ 
cated women are continually falling victims to 
the deceptions and wiles of your sex. A hand¬ 
some face and an oily tongue in a man can 
achieve more evil than any feminine blandish¬ 
ments,” &c., &c. 

Again, there is Mrs. Cyrus-Ludlow, a simple 
minded, uneducated woman, who is described 
in the opening chapter as adopting “ juve¬ 
nile mannerisms, a swinging step, and a 
girlish mode of attire,” and who commits 
such gaucheries as desiring to be driven to 
the “ Hotel de Demi-Monde ” on arriving 
at Paris; yet in the third volume she is 
found discoursing at length in sustained 
arguments of incontestable logic. Consider¬ 
ing the popularity which French fiction has 
obtained among us, one can hardly under¬ 
stand the reason why our novelists have not 
long ago recognised the immense superiority 
it possesses as regards the construction of 
dialogue, and have not endeavoured—in an 
almost literal sense—to take a leaf out of our 
neighbour’s book. If Mr. Kevill-Davies will 
take the trouble to compare an ordinary 
chapter of, say the elder Dumas, with one 
of his own chapters, he will see where the 
difference lies. We have pressed this point 
at some length, because it really is the only 
severe bit of criticism that deserves to be 
passed upon the book. Marriage up to Date 
exhibits an exceedingly clear insight into 
many phases of modern social life; as a 
story it is well-constructed ; it is full of 
surprises and dramatic incidents; and the 
mystery which runs through it is guarded 
much more successfully than in ordinary 
works of this kind. Nor can much fault be 
found with the portraiture. Mr. Cyrus- 
Ludlow, the vulgar American parrenu and 
millionaire, whose sole ambition is to 
obtain a footing for himself and his family 
in London society, is perhaps an easy enough 
character to draw, and lacks originality; but 
several people we meet are decidedly amus¬ 
ing—as, for instance, Lady Mary Sharplet, 
who, having secured a rich banker for her 
husband, at once proceeds to suppress any 
demonstrations of affection he may wish to 
exhibit towards her, as being fit only for 
domestic servants. In short, Mr. Kevill- 
Davies’ work exhibits some of the best 
constituent elements of the society novel, 
and might with judicious treatment have 
taken a deservedly high place as a work of 
fiction. 

From Harvest to Haytime is not by any 
means a badly written book; and the plot 
would have passed as fairly original had 
not the author explained in a prefatory 


notice that, at the moment of going to press, 
her attention had been called to a story 
dealing with circumstances somewhat similar. 
Rose Purley, eldest daughter of the widowed 
mistress of a large farm, is the presiding 
genius and mainstay of her mother's estab¬ 
lishment, and a general enslaver of hearts, 
including that of the local doctor. A way- 
side tramp, to whom she had given food 
and work, being afflicted witli sunstroke in 
the hayfield, site has him brought to the 
house, nurses him through a serious illness, 
and—the tramp turning out to be a rather 
good-looking young Hercules of culture and 
education, though, of course, in reduced 
circumstances—the usual result happens, in 
accordance witli the custom of every properly 
ordered novel. Tho peculiarity of the 
present case, however, is that the sunstroke 
has deprived our hero of all recollection of 
his name or past life, though he retains 
every other kind of knowledge in full vigour. 
From a physiological point of view this is 
perhaps a possible and legitimate situation, 
and the subsequent details are fairly well 
worked out. What is likely most to affect 
the popularity of the book is the general 
nature of its subject. A very clever touch 
is required to invest humble scenes and 
humble surroundings with any absorbing 
amount of interest. ('hristian—that is the 
name bestowed upon him by his nurse, and 
adopted by the Purley family, after his 
recovery—resumes work as a farm servant, 
and continues it through a great part of the 
story. It is to be feared that readers, as a 
rule, care too little about Hodge, his stuffy 
cottage, his dirty clothes, and his drunken 
habits, to make the task of describing him 
a very profitable one. Miss Hart’s descrip¬ 
tions are faithful enough, and her style is 
pleasing; but she scarcely possesses the high 
order of genius requisite to ennoble the 
subject she has chosen. 

The new story by Amelie Rives is 
of a distinctly modem-American type, 
and of a type which, it must be con¬ 
fessed, the present reviewer heartily 
dislikes. It would seem as if the com¬ 
mercial success achieved by two trans¬ 
atlantic books of a widely different kind— 
namely, The Gate* Ajar and Helen's Babies — 
had suggested to other novelists the idea of 
bidding for popular favour by a species of 
story which should unite the leading features 
of both these works; otherwise it is difficult 
to account for the number of American 
novels one comes across, abounding on the 
one hand with the prattling of precocious 
children, and on the other with the morbid 
self-torture of sufferers who are eating their 
hearts out over real or imaginary sorrows. 
The former exasperates by its ridiculous 
unreality, tho other serves no purpose 
except to depress one by its sepulchral 
gloominess. In According to St. John the 
element of sepulchral gloom predominates. 
The scene is laid among a colony of Ameri¬ 
cans in Paris. An artist named Farrance 
loses his wife whom he has passionately 
loved, and marries another whom he tries 
to love passionately but cannot. The wife, 
perceiving that her affection is not ade¬ 
quately returned, fortifies herself with the 
scriptural text, “ Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for 


his friends,” and brings the melancholy tale 
to a conclusion by means of a fatal dose oi 
morphine. It is only fair to add that da 
style of the book is by no means deficient it 
power, and readers who rejoice in the 
harrowing and the tragic will probably Si; 
abundance to their taste in it. 

From the internal evidence afforded li¬ 
the pages of Mrs. Arnold we should con- 
jecture the author to be a young lady of 
wide reading and lively imagination, tri'.i 
exceedingly ill-developed powers of obser¬ 
vation. The leading idea of the book is tii 
one now so much in fashion among kly 
novelists, namely the reformation ail 
enlightenment of some erring male a: 
the hands of the superior person who k» 
condescended to become his wife. There is 
no doubt that Miss Christabel Ward, vLo 
marries Hubert Arnold, is a superior person. 
Unfortunately, nearly everyone in the boo; 
is a superior person also. There is scarwiy 
a character who is not ready upon occisit-- 
to fire off an appropriate quotation fro; 
Browning, or Bulwer, or Comte, or Vies 
Hugo, or any other latter-day poet or pnsc 
writer, and to talk in the style of a dilettante 
philosopher. This imparts an air of 
monotony and unreality to a hook whica 
otherwise might claim more than ordinarily 
high rank. The fact is that the writer he- 
not sufficiently dissociated herself from her 
characters : their talk is more the reflex of 
her own views and ideas than any out-i.;- 
of their own individuality. Of the detail 5 
of the story we need hardly speak ; there i§ 
little or no plot; the motif is of unexcep¬ 
tionable merit, and the writing through a: 
shows evidence of cultured thought aci 
scholarship. 

In Eleven Possible Cases we have a col¬ 
lection of stories varying considerably ir. 
interest, but forming, on the whole, a rerr 
readable volume. “ The Only Girl at Ora- 
look,” by Franklin Fyles; “ The Mysi 
Krewe,” by Maurice Thompson; and » 
delightfully comic and all too short anecdote 
by “ Q,” entitled “ The Cheated Julie:,' 
are perhaps the gems of the collection. 

It can hardly be said that A SchoohuiF' 1 
Chat, by Orbilius, is a worthy represents! ? 
of the series of novelettes associated vid 
its publisher’s name. It is only a record -f 
a few practical jokes and casual adventures, 
including a mild love affair or two, tie 
whole being an assistant master’s experi¬ 
ences during a short engagement at * 
country grammar school. 

J. Barrow Allis. 


GIFT BOOKS. 

Celtic Fairy Tales. Selected and edited b 
Joseph Jacobs ; illustrated by John D. Bart* 
(David Nutt.) Thales, according to Arist’i; 
showed that a philosopher can make money i 
he chooses. Last year we had experience t» 
the most laborious of our school of folk-- ' 
students could turn aside from his task s 
tracking Aesop to his oriental source, in or* 
I to recast some of our most familiar nur-er 
stories for the benefit of the book-reai*' 
! generation of young folk. For a compa» : " 

volume to English Fairy Tales he has nov 
I recourse to that treasury of Celtic 
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which is being gradually revealed to us by the 
united labour of many scholars. The present 
writer, perhaps from some racial defect, feels 
himself unable to appreciate so highly as others 
the spirit of weirdness that dominates the crea¬ 
tions of Gaelic romance. The grim East 
Anglian humour of the recently recovered 
“ Tom Tit Tot ” is to him worth all the tedious 
adventures of Finn and Cuchulain; and the 
more so because the former cannot be con¬ 
nected with any doubtful doctrines of history 
or philology. Just as he reads a novel for its 
intrinsic interest—which is not the same thing 
as reading only for the plot — so he pre¬ 
fers fairy tales that do not compel him to 
think about their possible congeners. He finds 
the Celtic imagination too lively for his dull 
sense, and withal somewhat confusing. But to 
prate like this is a poor return for the pains 
Mr. Jacobs has expended in introducing to 
English children a few of the stories which 
to this day compose the oral literature of Irish, 
Highlanders, and Welsh. The Cornish tale 
here given, though said to be translated from 
that extinct language, has nothing distinctively 
Cornish about it. The narrator has failed only 
in his prosaic version of “Beth Gellert,” doubt¬ 
less introduced as a foil to his erudite note 
which destroys once and for all the localisation 
of the widespread myth. Mr. Batten's illustra¬ 
tions are admirable for cleverness and grace; 
but he, too, is more at home with Hodge than 
with Paddy, with the netherworld of demonology 
than with the intermediate realm of Celtic 
fancy. 

The Dash for Khartoum. By G. A. Henty. 
(Blackie.) Mr. Henty, although he tries here a 
new field, exhibits no falling off in story- tel ling 
power. It is impossible, of course, and more’s 
t he pity—to make any genuine addition to such 
narrative as exists, and may reasonably be 
believed to be authentic, of the siege of Khar¬ 
toum and Wolseley’s Relief Expedition; and 
Mr. Henty does not attempt anything of the 
kind. But he adds a genuine plot-interest 
—the interest of a novel with a well-con¬ 
structed plot—to the accepted historical narra¬ 
tive, by introducing the designs of the adven¬ 
turess, Mrs. Humphreys, into the life of the 
Clinton household, and sending the hot-headed 
boy, Edgar, into Africa, where he encounters 
all sorts of dangers, and meets in succession the 
man Humphreys who is supposed to be his 
father, and Rupert Clinton whom he now 
believes to be no relative of his. It is literally 
true that the narrative never flags a moment; 
for the incidents which fall to be recorded 
after the dash for Khartoum has been made and 
failed, are quite as interesting as those which 
precede it. The characters of all the persons, 
and in particular of the Clintons and their boy 
friends, are remarkably life-like. 

/fun; Martin Drake found his Father, By 
G. Norway. (Sampson Low.) Mr. Norway 
has now secured a place—and a very high 
place—among writers for boys. He has a little 
more of Mr. Rider Haggard’s imagination, 
for example, than either Dr. Gordon Stables or 
Mr. G. A. Henty. In this story of "white and 
black slavery in the early days of the American 
colonies,’’ with its smugglers and Indians, and 
what not, he is certainly seen at his best. The 
plot of some of his stories seems to drag sadly ; 
here he is all grip and go, from the first 
chapter, the scene of which is laid in Devon¬ 
shire, to the last, in which Simon Drake and 
his family are seen to be reconciled to their 
position as “ Wanderers in the West.” As 
may be imagined from the title, Martin Drake 
is much more the hero of the story than the 
father, whom he discovers and rescues; but the 
little lad Willie is by no means an uninteresting 
or unpicturesque figure, especially when he 
falls into the hands of the slave-dealer. 


The Honourable Miss. By L. T. Meade. 
(Methuen.) As a writer especially for girls, 
Mrs. Meade holds a place midway between Mr. 
Norris and the lady who is best known by her 
maiden name of Annie Swan. Her characters 
are gloved and costumed by Mr. Norris, but 
their feelings are pervaded by the sweet—in 
some cases "sacred” — simplicity of Miss 
Swan. The Honourable Miss is, in reality, a 
delightful and protracted duel between Beatrice 
Meadowsweet and Josephine Hart, aided by 
their respective partisans, for the possession of 
the eligible Loftus Bertram. The apparent 
victory remains with Josephine; but everybody 
will accept the verdict of the ladies at the end of 
the book, that Beatrice has the face and heart 
of an angel. The characters in The Honourable 
Miss belong mainly to that clericalised society 
in which Mrs. Meade is evidently most at 
home. This is a well-constructed, well-written, 
interesting, and, above all things, dainty story. 

The Church and the King. A Tale of England 
in the Days of Henry VIII. By Evelyn 
Everett-Green (Nelson), and Dorothg Dgmoke, 
A Story of the Pilgrimages of Grace. By 
Edward GilliaH (S.P.C.K.), are two stories 
relating to the period when the excitement 
caused by Thomas Cromwell’s high-handed 
measures against the monasteries was at its 
height. Both writers show a good knowledge 
of the history, and neither can be accused of 
fanatical partisanship; but Miss Everett- 
Green’s story is written from the point of view 
of the moderate reformers, while Mr. Gilliatt’s 
sympathies are decidedly with the beaten cause. 
Miss Everett-Green writes very pleasantly, 
though her personages are too much given to 
long monologues in their conversation. Her 
story is well constructed, and her characters 
lifelike, though the tone of sentiment with 
regard to theological and other matters is rather 
anachronistic. Mr. Gilliatt’s book is not 
equnl to his former essay in historical fiction, 
Forest Outlaws ; but it has considerable merit, 
the best scenes being those in which actual his¬ 
torical characters are concerned. The leader 
of the “ Pilgrimage of Grace,” Robert Aske, 
a rebel of whom even Mr. Froude speaks with 
compassionate respect, is among the personages 
introduced. 

Roger Ingteton, Minor. By Talbot Baines 
Reed. (Sampson Low.) This is an excellent 
story. We cannot say that the plot is either 
very probable or very novel, and sometimes the 
style betrays a certain want of literary culture ; 
but the characters, especially those of the young 
folks, are cleverly drawn, the dialogue is 
natural, and the interest is kept up to the lost 
page. 

Rudolph of Rosenfeldt. A Story of the Times 
of William the Silent. By John W. Spear. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) This story opens with 
the famous Conference which met near Brussels 
just before the Duke of Alva “had launched 
his Spanish hordes ’’ on the Netherlander!). 
At this meeting William the Silent, Prince of 
Orange, and the counts Eginont and Horn, of 
famous memory, were present. Rudolph of 
Rosenfeldt, a friend of the Prince's, and the 
hero of this book, becomes a disciple of Luther, 
and so imperils his marriage with “the fair 
Christina ; ” but she too renounces the faith of 
Rome, and everything ends happily. The 
love-plot, intermingled with the history of an 
exciting period, renders the book attractive. 

The King's Cup-Rearer. By Mrs. O. F. 
Walton. (Religious Tract Society.) We have 
nothing but praise for the almost scholarly care 
of Mrs. Walton’s interesting account of the life 
of Nehemiah. The J story is told as simply 
as possible, and is doubtless intended to 
interest young people in a period of Jewish 
history which is usually neglected. It is 


accompanied by one or two maps and plans, 
which are rendered almost unnecessary by the 
careful clearness of the narrative. All students 
of the Old Testament will find the book of use. 
We have only one objection to make to the 
author’s treatment. She has to tell the story 
of the quarrels between the Jews and Samari¬ 
tans, and the strong measures taken by Nehe¬ 
miah to prevent any mingling of the two 
peoples. Her view of the inspiration of her 
authorities compels her to justify all that 
Nehemiah did, and to approve the fierce desire 
of the Jewish people to call down fire upon all 
the Samaritan land. She actually permits her¬ 
self to quote St. Luke.ix. 53, as if it were the 
only passage in the New Testament bearing on 
the question of the relations between Jews and 
Samaritans ; and she seems quite unconscious of 
the narrow selfishness which, to readers of the 
New Testament, must be painfully obvious in 
Nehemiah’s policy. 

The Pilots of Pomona. By R. Leighton. 
(Blackie.) This is a capital story for boys. 
The scene is laid in Stromness in tho Orkney 
Isles, and the strong local colouring adds much 
to the interest of the tale. Halero Erieson, 
the hero, tells the story of his own life, which 
has had a fair share of dangers and adven¬ 
tures. Early in the book he finds a black 
stone (said to be an amulet) among some buried 
treasure in a Viking's grave. This stone plays 
an important part in the story, and is found 
finally to be no talisman, but to contain a 
valuable diamond. There are adventures in a 
smugglers’ cave, and the discovery of a frozen 
ship in the Arctic Seas ; and if Mr. Leighton 
does not treat these as sensationally as some 
writers of fiction for boys, perhaps the book is 
healthier on that account. The illustrations 
and map of the Orkney Isles deserve praise, and 
the binding is good and attractive. 

Where Two Wags Meet. By Sarah Doudney. 
(Hutchinson.) This is a little story of village 
life, about a London child who is deserted by 
her vagrant father and stepmother, and is 
adopted by cottage folk who have a daughter 
of the same age. The opening chapter is some¬ 
what striking in its pathetic power; the book 
as a whole does not quite fulfil the anticipation 
raised by the merit of the early pages, but it is 
interesting and gracefully written. 

Rarerock; or, The Island of Pearls. By 
Henry Nash. (Edward Arnold.) This is a 
rather extravagant story of adventure, in which 
is is easy to trace the influence of Mr. Rider 
Haggard. It is not badly written, and is 
entertaining, though some of tho incidents are 
too improbable to be taken seriously. The 
illustrations, by Mr. Lancelot Speed, are very 
unequal, but one or two are clever. 

Captain Japp ; or the Strange Ad rent n ret of 
Willie Gordon. By Gordon Stables, M.D. 
With Illustrations by W.J. Overend. (S.P.C.K.) 
This is an exciting book for boys, with its 
tales of sharks, bears, blizzards, blood, &c. 
There are some interesting chapters about 
Japan, Yokohama, Tokiyo, and the wonderful 
land of the Aiuos. The illustrations are good. 


Marian ; or, The Abbey Grange. By A. E. 
Armstrong. (Blackie.) This is distinctively a 
book for girls. It contains a bright, wholesome 
story, with the useful morals of industry and for¬ 
giveness of injuries. Every hero and there Miss 
Armstrong slips into solecisms, “ without you 
asked me to do so ” and the like; but as a whole 
the book is decidedly to be commended. 

An Old Maid's Child, by F. C. Playne 
(8.P.C.K.), is a pretty and rather humorous 
child’s story of the adventures of Cris Lane 
and Kitty Kingston—the former being an old 
maid’s child. The story is pleasingly told, 
and reveals considerable insight, not only into 
children’s talk, but into their nature and modes 
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of thought. We confess to feeling such an 
interest in the story as to have found it too 
short, though it is not often that a child’s book 
—or, for that matter, any other—errs in this 
direction. 

Climbing the Hill, and Other Stories. By 
Annie 8. Swan. (Blackie.) The first and best 
of the three stories included in this volume are 
not Scotch, like most works from the same pen. 
But the kind of human nature in which the 
writer, who still styles herself Annie Swan, 
mines as for the hidden treasure of character 
is much the same on the south as on the north 
side of the border. At all events, her picture of 
an energetic and good lad, who struggles and 
triumphs over unmerited opprobrium and other 
misfortunes, is none the worse that she plants 
him down in “ one of the dingiest and smokiest 
of English manufacturing towns.” The por¬ 
traits of Willie Trevor and his mother, and tho 
boy who lives in a lower grade of society than 
even Willie, are all exceptionally good ; and tho 
story is itself a most stimulating one. ‘‘A 
Year at Coverley” and “Holidays at Sunny- 
croft ” are almost too elaborate attempts to 
reproduce boyhood and girihood a t different 
stages; but they are, nevertheless, wholesome 
and thoroughly readable in their way. If this 
volume does not add to its author’s reputation, 
it will not take from it. 

Peck. By the Rev. W. Bettison. (S.P.C.K.) 
This is a prettily-written story of a London 
street arab. We suppose the demand for this 
sort of story is large, for the supply seems 
unfailing. The story of “Peck” resembles 
many others of its class. A rich London banker 
gives a half-sovereign instead of the promised 
sixpence to a little boy who carries his bag for 
him (it seems to be a peculiarity of London 
bankers to mistake half-sovereigns for sixpences 
in stories of this kind); and “ Peck ” being an 
honest boy returns the half-sovereign, and is 
thereupon taken into the employ of the banker’s 
family. We leave him at the end of the book 
happy and respectable. 

Work, Wait, Win. By Ruth Lamb. (Nisbet.) 
The young man who “works, waits,” and 
ultimately “wins,” is John Simpson, who, 
after being ruined by a reckless father’s specu- 
tions, contrives, by industry and thrift, to 
regain the position his unworthy parent had 
forfeited. The book is, as usual with books of 
the same olass, a panegyric of respectable and 
honest poverty, and so far carries an indis¬ 
putably true as well as a valuable moral, 
though why it should be considered needful to 
reward a male devotee of poverty with a 
fortune of £30,000, and with a wife possessed of 
an equal amount, we confess we cannot see. If 
poverty is so intrinsically estimable, why not 
let her shift for herself, or if she must be 
dowered—to the loss of her genuine character 
—might not a less figure than £00,000 suffice ? 
Miss Flint, a capricious old maid, though not 
exactly a novel character, is well drawn. 

Evelyn E. Green’s new book. A Holiday in 
a Manor House (Biggs), is brightly written, and 
the interest is maintained to the last page. It 
shows that what is often ascribed by the 
ignorant to supernatural agency may possess a 
perfectly natural solution. It is high time to 
protest against children calling their father and 
mother by the affected names “pater” and 
“mater.” 

By the North Sea Shore (S.P.C.K.) contains a 
pleasant idyll of fisher folk in a Scotch village. 
The name of the author, Rothael Kirk, is new 
to us, but he may be encouraged to persevere 
in literature. The Scotch dialect is true to 
life, and the scenery of the East Coast faithfully 
depioted. There is plenty of emotion in tho 
story, and the chapter which describes herring 
fishing is excellent. 


The Sarage Queen. By Hume Nisbet. 
(White.) We should be glad to know for what 
class of readers Mr. Nisbet writes. His little 
book belies its outward appearance and is 
distinctly not for boys and girls, while we 
hardly think it is likely to interest readers of 
an older growth. True, there is a certain 
amount of “ go,” in Mr. Nisbet’s style which is 
attractive to youth, and he can draw convicts, 
cut-throats, and other ruffians with consider¬ 
able skill; but these are not the qualifications 
most essential for authorship of the better sort. 
The early annals of Van Diemen’s Land—which 
supply his facts—resemble too closely the 
Newgate Calendar to provide suitable materials 
for the entertainment of the youth of either sex. 

The Lowly Pyramid. By J. H. Yoxall. 
(Blackie.) Mr. Eider Haggard is responsible 
for the Lonely Pyramid. It is a lost oasis 
somewhere “in the desert.” It has all sorts 
of mysterious chambers and mechanisms inside 
it. The villain of the story, for some sanguinary 
purpose, gets upon an altar which stands in 
the pyramid in front of a mysterious veiled 
figure of Isis ; his weight puts in motion some 
secret mechanism, which causes the bronze 
statue to pick him up and scrunch him. The 
tale is enlivened by a comic negro, and intro¬ 
duces the Malidi. It is a very long way 
behind Mr. Haggard; but it is ingenious, and 
will not be found incredible or uninteresting 
by the average schoolboy. 

The Cruise of the Crystal limit. By Gordon 
Stables. (Hutchinson.) It is difficult to criti¬ 
cise seriously the wild incoherence of this 
romance. Byron and Jules Verne are so oddly 
mixed together that the story in places reads 
like an elaborate joke. The hero is an Eastern 
prince, but the locality of his kingdom is left 
doubtful. The prince finds a magician, who 
constructs a crystal boat, for the purpose, 
apparently, of enabling the author to describe 
the polar regions, Russia, and Siberia. In 
order to bring the story quite down to date, 
Dr. Stanley’s dwarfs are encountered, after 
which we get the battle of the Alma. Although 
enthusiastically romantic, the author is severely 
moral, and the good intentions of his efforts 
are obvious and praiseworthy. Unfortunately 
his lack of any real faculty of invention makes 
the book a conspicuous failure. 

For Lahie's Sake. By Eleanor Sharpin. 
(John Hadden.) We cannot praise this well- 
meaning but irritating story. It is spoilt by 
melodramatic sentiment, and by dreary pages 
of fine writing about death and life and love. 
It has no originality of plot or incident, and 
might be indefinitely compressed. Perhaps if 
the author were humble enough to try to 
tell a story clearly rather than poetically, she 
might do better. It is when she is most ambi¬ 
tious that she is most common-place. 

The Iron Chain and the Golden. ByA.L.O.E. 
(Nelson.) The authoress has here set herself 
a difficult task, and we cannot compliment her 
on her success. The scene of the story is laid 
in England in the early part of the twelfth 
century; and the hero of it is one Alphege, a 
Saxon priest, who has married against the laws 
of the Church, and refuses to give up his wife 
at the command of Archbishop Anselm. For 
this and other heretical offences he is sentenced 
to be flogged and imprisoned for life in Basilton 
Abbey, from which place he escapes in disguise, 
and goes with his wife and child to France, 
where we leave them in peace and security. 
The story is of a controversial kind, and there 
are pages filled with arguments against the 
doctrines of the Church of Rome; while except 
in a few minor cases, no authorities are given 
for the many serious accusations against the 
Church of that period. And Alphege himself 
is altogether an anachronism : his views are as 
“advanced ” as any disciple of Luther, and the 
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numerous quotations he makes from the Bfy 
are all given in the language of our Authors. ‘ 
Version. This and the whole tone of the an- I 
versations take from the book any claim to hi I 
faithful picture of those times. Apart in: 
these faults, the story has distinct merits, sri 1 
will probably interest a certain section s ( 
readers. I 

Molly. By A. C. Hertford. (Olijte 
Anderson & Ferrier.) The title-page of tls 
book tells us that this Ls at least the third ston 
Mrs. Hertford has written ; but we are bai 
to say, judging of her powers by this aingi- ' 
product, that the art of telling a story is k- ' 
she has yet to learn. The book resembles i , 
piece of bad joinery; gaping and ifi-fitk: [ 
joints are everywhere discernible. The ck- 
acters come and go without leaving any ms?.- 
able clue to their movements. No fault car - 
found with the moral and philanthropic tes t ] 
ing of the book, but proper sentiments do k: j 
suffice for the artistic weaving of a story. I 

Burn in the Purple. By Emma Marskll 
(Nisbet. ) This is a novelette of a common¬ 
place kind. The heroine, reputed to he i 
baroness in her own right, turns out to have t 
prior claimant in a poor girl. The booh is m 
much improved by being interspersed wit. 
sermons and ecclesiastical enthusiasms. 

Mrs. Jessie M. E. Sax by has written t 
pretty and useful book for a parish library z 
Her First Place (S.P.C.K.). It shows kr- 
amiability and a sweet temper on the part of i 
servant win over her mistresses. There is a fc 
at which the heroine behaves with commenkh 
good sense. In the last page we see rim- 
rewarded : “ she is now the cherished wife of > 
noble man.” 

Mrs. Marshall’s new story, TM* Tl* 
(Nisbet), is a simple home narrative of thn- 
sisters. To say that it teaches lessons of dor 
followed by happiness is to describe the mow 
of all the authoress’s tales. Every here a. 
there it is somewhat slipshod in grammar. 

Pleasant Hurl' for Busy Fingers ; or, Kinder- 
garten at Home. By Maggie Brora. 
(Cassells.) Founded upon, although not » 
mere translation of, the German work of Bar; 
and Niederley, these pleasantly written pass, 
with their wealth of diagrams, will * 
welcomed in many a nursery. The hootat 
be read continuously to little ones, as f 
consists of dialogues between an sunt m£ > 
some clever children; or the teacher may us , 
learn for herself and then pnt in her on j 
words how to make the paper figures, dok I 
&c., of which the book treats. Haring « 
the delight which Miss Browne’s volume k 
caused, and the interest its diagrams arouse, i 
is a pleasing duty to recommend it. Fra 
the simplest of exercises it gradually adrac* 
to more complicated work, even to “ diagen* 
of the square.” There are also ont-to | 
studies for the embryo botanist. i 

Successful Business Men. By A H. 1*15; 
(Virtue.) In order to recommend industry su¬ 
perseverance, it was a happy thought to f : , 
an account of some dozen of the leading fi® ; 
of the country which have won their wsy 1 
prosperity by the exercise of these virtues. Hr 
may be read the rise and progress of Mode j 
Library, of Bryant & May's matches, 01 ; 1 j 
great travelling agency of the Cooks, an; : ^ 
similar mercantile successes. These kc>' 
may be called the fairy tales of business. 1- 
mind refuses to grasp the number of bilk- 
of matches annually made by one firm, or- 
enormous quantities of volumes sent o : , 
readers by another. The compiler has cb* 
an interesting subject, and worked it ou! r ' : 
care. It is superfluous to speak of the vs : > , 
such an incentive as these busy lives t> 1 
young. The book would form a most 
volume for school prizes and libraries. 1 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Admirers of Carlyle have often inquired 
whether it was not possible to obtain some 
accurate text of the course of Lectures on 
Literature which he delivered in 1838. They 
will therefore be glad to hear that these lec¬ 
tures are now about to be published by Messrs. 
Ellis & Elvey. The text is derived from the 
report taken at the time by the late T. Chis¬ 
holm Anstey, some time M.P. for Youglial 
and afterwards of Bombay, two separate 
transcripts of which have been placed in the 
.hands of the publishers. 

Messrs. Sampson Low announce a uniform 
edition of all Mr. William Black’s novels, 
twenty-five in number, to bo issued at intervals 
>f one month, beginui. r with the New Year. 
Each of them has boon carefully revised ; but 
-,he author regrets that he has not been able to 
•e-shape and re-write so much as he had at 
-me time contemplated. The volumes will be 
minted from new type, and bound in cloth; 
ind the price of each is lialf-a-crown. The 
irst to appear will be A Daughter of Ileth, 
illustrated with a photographic portrait. 


- Messrs. Longmans will shortly publish a story 

- of theatrical life, with a preface by Mr. Walter 
Besant, entitled Dorothy Wallis. This book is 

- really an autobiography. It is the life of a girl 
related by herself in a series of letters written 
from day to day, as the events occur, to her 

_ .over, who is a young doctor in the service of 
-i line of steamships. Her guardian and uncle 
. -obs her of her fortune, and she has to maintain 
lerself. How she does this, with what courage 
tnd against what odds, the opening chapters 
•elate. She resolves, however, being impelled 
ry a genuine love for the art, to adopt the pro- 
ession of actress ; she obtains an engagement 
vith a travelling company, and Bhe narrates 
ler experiences and her adventures. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have in the 
iresa a translation of Kant’s “ Kritik der 
' Jrtheilskraft,” by the Rev. J. H. Bernard, 
ellow and lecturer of Trinity College, Dublin, 
',nd joint author with Prof. Mahaffy of Kant’s 
'ritical Philosophy for English Readers. 


,p Mr. Fisuer Unwin will issue next week the 
aew volume of the “Adventure Series,” entitled, 

■ lard Life in the'Colonies, and other Experiences 
y Sea and Land. The narrative is here printed 
-.or the first time, from private letters, dated 
wenty years ago, in the possession of the com- 
.Her, Mrs. C. Carlyon Jenkins. The emigrants 
rho wrote these letters were Messrs. A. C. and 
.4. C. Jenkins, and H. K. Dunbar. Their 
:.-,-anderings took them to China, Melbourne, 

, Calcutta, and New Zealand. The work is 
.\ lustrated with portraits and landscapes. 


Messrs. Longmans have in the press a bio- 
s raphical study of Richard Wiseman, sergeant- 
■ irgeon to Charles II., by Sir Thomas Long- 
, •„ lore. It will be illustrated with a portrait. 


> Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 
'■'•ill publish a volume by Mr. J. H. Norman, 
/ utitled Metal Money and the Exchanges. The 

• 'ork professes to be a complete guide to the 
i : wenty-nine monetary systems used throughout 
t lie world, in the light of Mr. Norman's own 
/ nit of weight system, which has obtained the 
t pproval of not a few specialist authorities; and 

Iso to give a simple method of ascertaining the 
tr. bsolute pars of exchange in both gold and 
v . Iver using countries, by calculating premium 
id discount always upon a single factor. 

" The memoirs in Latin of the great Marquis 
r 'i Montrose by his friend Dr. Wishart, Bishop 
s ’ Edinburgh, are being prepared for publica¬ 
tion, with a translation and explanatory notes, 
if he editors are Canon Murdoch, of All Saints’, 

* dinburgh, and Mr. II. F. Morland Simpson, of 

&■ 


Fettes College, Edinburgh. The book will be 
published by subscription. 

To the “ Children’s Library ” will shortly be 
added The Children’s Mabinogion, being stories 
of Welsh chivalry, arranged by Miss Meta 
Williams, and illustrated from old engravings. 

Among the biographical sketches of living 
writers, with selections from their works, to 
appear in the forthcoming volume of Modern 
Scottish Poets, is that of a Glasgow poet, Mr. 
John Brown, author of “The Ripple o’ the 
Bumie.” 

We understand that the Lecture Agency, 
Limited, has arranged for Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, 
the explorer of Greenland, to deliver a series of 
lectures in this country during February and 
March. He will describe in detail his theorios 
as to the currents which he believes to exist in 
the Arctic Ocean, and by the aid of which he 
hopes to pass near the centre of the Polar 
regions during the expedition he proposes to 
start in the spring of 1893. 

Part III, of the Proceedings of the Maine 
Historical Society contains two papers by 
FeUows of the University of Madras, both re¬ 
lating to the development of institutions, for the 
study of which wo understand that the society 
was founded. Prof. J. H. Stone, in order to 
illustrate the methods of historical research, 
selects three examples and explains them with 
some detail: (1) The criticism by the late Fustel 
do Contangos of the passages in the Her mania 
of Tacitus dealing with the system of land- 
tenure ; (2) the use made by Mr. J. L. Gomme 
of survivals—which is censured as extravagant; 
and (3) Mr. Seebohm’s painstaking reconstruc¬ 
tion of the English village community. In the 
second paper. Prof John Adam, principal of 
Pachaiyappa’s College, compares the power of 
the father in the Roman and the Hindu family. 
English readers will be most interested in his 
exposition of the development of Hindu law, 
according to which all the male members of the 
family have come to possess a sort of copar¬ 
cenary right over the property of one another; 
while it is expected of the father that he should 
resign his authority, when stricken in years, and 
adopt the hermit’s life. To how great an extent 
the theory of the law still affects practice may 
be learnt from a Bill recently introduced into 
the Madras legislature by a native member, 
which seeks to declare that the gains of learning 
made by a member of a joint family shall be 
his separate property, notwithstanding any 
custom or interpretation of Hindu law to the 
contrary. 

We have received two discourses by Senor 
Don G. de Azcarate, the distinguished Spanish 
economical writer: the first, his reception dis¬ 
course at the Real Academia de Ciencias 
Morales y Politicos, on May 7, upon “ The 
Science of Sociology ” ; the other, delivered as 
the opening lecture of the present session of the 
Atenoo of Madrid in November, is more general 
—on the social question in relation to tenures of 
property and forms of government. 

During the past few days the deaths have 
been announced of Prof. Kuenen, of Leiden 
(concerning whose contributions to the criticism 
of the Bible we hope to say something next 
week); of Mr. W. G. Wills, playwright, novelist, 
and painter; and of Mrs. Charles Kingsley, the 
biographer of her famous husband, whom she 
survived by nearly seventeen years. 


FOR INCOMING MA GA ZINKS. 

Mr. W. E. Gladstone will contribute to the 
new volume of the North American Renew a 
series of articles on “ The Olympian Reli¬ 
gion.” 


The volume of Good Words, beginning with 
January, will have two new novels: “The 
Magic Ink,” by Mr. William Black ; and “The 
One Good Guest,” by Mrs. L. B. Walford. 
There will also be a series of papers on “ Tho 
Moon,” by Sir Robert Ball; and on African 
travel, by Mr. Joseph Thomson, including a 
description of his recent visit to the spot where 
Livingstone died. 

The January number of Mind, the first of 
the new series, will contain articles by Mr. W. 
E. Johnson on “ Symbolic Logic,” by Mr. 
Alexander on “The Idea of Value,” by Mr. 
McTaggart on “The Change of Method in 
Hegel’s Dialectic,” and by Prof. Lloyd Morgan 
on “ The Law of Psychogenesis.” 

An article on the crayon portrait-painter, 
John Russell, by Mr. George Williamson, will 
appear in the Magazine of Art for January, 
which will also contain a poem by Mr. Cosmo 
Monkhouso, with a two-page illustration by 
Mr. Hatherell. The “ Illustrated Note-Book ” 
will contain illustrations of the last three pic¬ 
tures acquired by the National Gallery, and of 
the “Caesar Borgia” recently purchased by 
Baron Rothschild for £24,000. 

The Religuary, which was founded in 1860, 
by the late Llewellyn Jewitt, is about to under¬ 
go a change. It will in future be issued 
quarterly, at one shilling and sixpence, under 
the editorship of Mr. T. M. Fallow. More 
frequent publication is contemplated, if suffi¬ 
cient encouragement be given by archaeologists 
to the newer and cheaper form. 

In addition to the series of articles upon the 
Pamir region, which wo mentioned last week, 
the forthcoming number of the Asiatic Quarterly 
will also print a further instalment of the 
papers read before the recent Oriental Congress : 
among others, Mr. F. Fawcett's detailed 
description of the prehistoric drawings on 
rocks near Bellary, in Southern India; fac¬ 
similes of the Batak MS. from Sumatra, giving 
illustrations of the germs which are thought to 
cause disease; “ The Government, Customs, and 
Language of Fiji,” by Mr. A. C. Fuller, Com¬ 
missioner of that dependency ; “ The Humour 
of the Bible,” by Dr. Chotzner; and “The 
Cause of Jewish Longevity in the Health-Laws 
of the Bible,” by Mr. M. Adler. 

The sixth volume of the Newhery House 
Magazine commences with the January number. 
Among the contents will be some hitherto un¬ 
published fragments of Coleridge and Lamb ; 
an article on Sydney Smith, by Mrs. L. B. 
Walford; a scheme for clergy pensions, based 
on an American institution; and “ The Univer¬ 
sities and Elementary Education,” by the Rev. 
J. H. Millard, vice-principal of St. Bede’s. It 
lias been decided to discontinue “ Newberiana.’’ 

Yet another new monthly is announced to 
appear with the New Year—the New Era, 
described as a review of social work and move¬ 
ments in tho churches. The editor is Mr. 
W. H. Dawson, and it will be abundantly 
illustrated. Among the articles promised for 
the first number are:—“ Labour and Culture,” 
by Mr. James Bryce ; “ The Church and Social 
Questions,” by the Rev. C. W. Stubbs; “Social 
Problems,” by Prof. Stuckenberg, of Berlin ; 
a character-sketch of Bishop Westcott, with 
portrait; and an illustrated account of Toynbee 
Hall. 

The new volume of Lillie Foils Magazine 
will contain serial stories by Mrs. Molesworth 
and Mr. Henry Firth. With the January 
number will be presented a birthday album for 
children, illustrated by the late Alice Havers. 

The January number of Faithful Words will 
contain an article, by Mr. H. F. Witherby, on 
“ The First Parsi Convert to Christianity.” 
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UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The Rev. Dr. A. M. Fairbairn, Principal of 
Mansfield College, Oxford, has been chosen 
Gilford Lecturer at Aberdeen University, in 
succession to Dr. E. B. Tylor. 

Mr. Richard Congreve has been elected an 
honorary fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, 
of which he was the leading tutor some forty 
years ago. 

Convocation at Oxford has presented the 
Rev. Dr. Richard Morris to the vicarage of 
Arundel, Sussex, which had fallen to the Uni¬ 
versity by reason of the patron being a Roman 
Catholic. Dr. Morris received from Oxford, 
as long ago as 1874, the honorary degree of 
M.A., in consideration of his contributions to 
English philology. 

The Ashmolean Museum at Oxford has 
recently acquired a little cylinder, engraved 
with a short cuneiform inscription and four 
Hittite symbols. Now that the famous boss of 
Tarchondemos has disappeared, this is the only 
“bilingual” Hittite text known; and Prof. 
Sayce claims that it confirms his interpretation 
of the other. It was acquired from an 
Armenian dealer at Constantinople, through 
the good offices of Canon Greenwell. 

On the recommendation of the special board 
of classics at Cambridge, a grant of £100 has 
been made from the Worts Travelling Scholars 
Fund to Mr. E. F. Benson, of King’s College, 
towards defraying the expenses of his archaeo¬ 
logical researches in Greece. 

On Thursday of last week, the undergraduates 
of Christ Church presented to Dean Liddell a 
parting gift, consisting of two richly embossed 
silver lamps, together with the following 
address: 

“Viro admodum reverendo Henrico Georgio 
Liddell, S.T.P., Aedis Cbristi Decauo, ejusdem 
Aedis Scholares atque Commensales, S.P.D. Rebus 
Aedis nostrae, vir praeclarissime, qua gravitate, 
quo judicio, quam insigni industria tot annos 
praefueris baud immemores ab officio tam con- 
stanter gesto discedentem te desiderio atque 
reverentia unanimi prosequimur. t ) uare ne pietatis 
nostrae depereat unquam recordatio gratiarum 
hodie monumentum quantulumcunque tibi deferi- 
mns: Deum timul precati ut fausta omnia et 
felicia, inter earitatis offioia, inter laetitiam tnorum, 
abunde tibi largiatur.” 

During the past term at Oxford, a son of 
the Dean of Christ Church has been elected 
to a fellowship at All Souls, and a son of the 
Archdeacon of Oxford to a fellowship at 
Balliol; while a son of the Chancellor of the 
University has been nominated to a fellowship 
at Hertford. We may also mention that the new 
president of the Union is a son of the late 
Archbishop Magee, and the new secretary a 
son of Sir Walter Phillimore, while the 
treasurer is the nephew of one who was him¬ 
self treasurer twenty years ago. 

Miss Philippa Fawcett has been elected 
to the Marion Kennedy studentship, and Miss 
Elliot and Miss Field to Bathurst studentships, 
at Newnham College, Cambridge. These 
studentships are held by women who have 
finished their university course, and who are 
continuing their residence for the purpose of 
carrying on advanced work. 

The council of Cavendish College, Cam¬ 
bridge, has decided to close the college at the 
end of this year, the students now in residence 
having been transferred to other colleges in 
the university. Arrangements are being made 
for graduates who wish to proceed to higher 
degrees or to continue on the university 
register, and the college registers will be placed 
in the custody of the Non-Collegiate Students’ 
board. It is hoped that the buildings will 
continue to be utilised for some educational 
institution. 


The chair of botany at Owens College, 
Manchester, has become vacant by the resig¬ 
nation of Prof. W. C. Williamson, who has 
worthily filled it for many years. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

RONDEL. 

She who is mine, whose soul is all my own 
As mine is hers, long loved and early known, 

With what warm hands, with wbat a loving face, 
She gives me welcome to this quiet place, 

This cottage hearth, where we two dwell alone ! 

We have the poor for neighbours; we are one, 
Content with simple duties simply done; 

And she, at least, of no ambitious race— 

She who is mine. 

Ah yes ! Life’s vain results have come and gone ; 
And the dry heart, like a cold kemelstonc 
Within its wither’d pulp and shrunken case, 
Might well have lost such fulness and such grace 
As once it had, but for this love, full grown 
And resolute and pure, that she hath shown— 

She who is mine. 

M. 


THE CHARTER FOR A LONDON 
TEA CUING UNIVERSITY. 

The promoters of this charter have only 
themselves to blame for the ridiculous position 
into which they have brought the question of 
academic education in London. We have, 
during the whole discussion of the last few 
years, maintained the position that what is 
really needed in London is a university on the 
lines of Berlin or Leipzig. The professorships 
ought to be the best in England, and the chief 
posts, at any rate, might remain in the gift of 
the Crown; the laboratories and libraries 
ought to be the best equipped in the kingdom, 
and the university ought to draw students 
and investigators not only from the five millions 
of London, but from the greater Britain over 
the seas. Such a university would not only 
be able to retain in London men like Burdon 
Sanderson, Seeley, Gardiner, Sylvester, and 
Lankester, but it would bring others there. 
We should not have the spectacle of Glasgow 
offering greater attractions than the metro¬ 
polis, or of Oxford stealing our best teachers 
when they have won an external reputa¬ 
tion. We should not have a city, richer, 
perhaps, than any other in historical records, 
without an historical seminary, an historical 
school, or even a teacher who has done first class 
historical work. We should not have one of the 
chief oriental powers of the world with an 
oriental school in its metropolis, the professors 
of which are unpaid, and the students of which 
are only conspicuous by their absence. A really 
great scheme wovdd have brought the support 
of external scholars, and have raised some 
enthusiasm among those who have the interests 
of learning, and not self-advertisement, at heart. 
Into such a scheme, existing institutions might 
have been thrown as into a melting-pot; but 
their councils and teachers would have had no 
claim to a controlling voice in its management, 
and only an equitable right that the new arrange¬ 
ment should not interfere suddenly and arbi¬ 
trarily with the livelihood of the existing staff. 
If it be said that such a scheme is impossible, 
that it would require the alteration of acts and 
charters, the reply is that parliament has often 
reconstituted far more complex relations, and 
that the proposed charter is from the parlia¬ 
mentary standpoint more impossible than any 
such scheme would probably be. 

The Albert University terms itself a tracking 
university, and therefore presumably will have 
teachers. Who then are these teachers ? So 
far as the faculties of arts and science are con¬ 
cerned, they are the teachers of University and 
King’s Colleges, with possibly “ power to add 


V t 


caching far above the level of civil «eroJ 
dasses and Burlington House B. A. degrees.** 

:o the methods in which teachers, them. - 
ndependent of tho university, can - 
indowed with the power of granting 
The pettifogging character of tie prop • 
miversity has brought a rapid nemes _ - 
promoters in tho form of the London i 
’or the Extension of University Tescbffy; 
•ather we ought to say, in the P®*® V. 
mergetic secretary. Not a stone has 
intumed by the Extensionists to ksn _ ; 
hat the proposed university « utte “V 3 
mle8s university extension lecturers f 
University Extension Society be ad™' . . 

i college ” to the proposed university ' 
mve been made for the London ■ 
Extension which are utterly 
iither the character of its work, or by ® _r v 
ts students. We admit fully the useful^,. 
;er of university extension lectures: ' 

igitized by V 
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to their number.” Now there is at Ifcri 
College a most strong religious test—* x 
which, if it were published in the form in 
it was put only six or seven years bid c 
for aught we can say to the contrary i; rZ I 
put to-day—ought to be the death-blow:;;* ' 
Albert charter. A university which doe t 
appoint its own teachers, but whose tend* 
are appointed for it by the councils of to 
colleges and under such restrictions a* i 
charters of these colleges may impose, oogfei 
and we believe will, find itself fnsn i 
parliamentary standpoint an utter imposati. 

No member, however Tory his prahlecia 
will in the face of the modern electorate twi 
word to say in favour of a university, of v:: 
one half the members in the faculties of n 
and science are appointed under a statex 
religious test. Such a university, b;.- 
unsectarian one of its constituents may or car 
be, can only be described as sectarian. 

But the Albert University, should it a 
into existence, will not only be sectarian, it v. 
be pettifogging. It will start with no tec- 
no laboratories, nothing but examinations. 1 
it be said that its funds and laboratories / 
those of the colleges, the sufficient reply if to 
over these fimds and laboratories, as overt: 
teachers, it will have absolutely no control, 
will not regulate the one or appoint the ofe I ‘ 
In a university controlled by these college! 
nro not likely to see extra-collegiate prof®'- 
of the highest status appointed, or fundsderev. 
to their support. There is nothing in the re¬ 
posed charter which will tend to beep the le¬ 
nten in London, still less to bring them tk 
It elevates the teachers of those college. 
teachers of those colleges ami not as iV'v 
scholars and men of science, to a posibo: 
which they can lay no claim. Many of to: 
would do the highest honour even to s s. 
metropolitan university; but for this nnmrr 
their individual capacity, not their colie? 1 . 
appointments, ought to qualify them. -■ 
Albert University is not placed abort U 
teachers of the two colleges, but the track* 
of these colleges will largely control then: 
versity; the door is thus opened to any see* 
or institution, which employs the very sis- 
teachers or teachers of like calibre, to_ciaim w 
itself an administrative voice in the new «• > [t . 
versity. If a portion of the work of the colie*" ^ 
either in day or evening classes, is of the sc I ^ 
character as that undertaken by the ttrtra* 
or Polytechnic Institutions by aid, posaluy , 
the same teachers, why should not these mv- 
tutions also have a voice in the control ot - 
university ? H the promoters < f the -Uk 
charter had modelled a university on Wnm- 
lines. the reply would be easy to give, » *- 
Albert charter can give no reply to 
question, because its principal clauses sre^ 
devoted to the reconstitution of scad®- 
teaching in London, to the elevation or- 
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' .mulated thought and study in many minds; 

• it to assert that their teaching is academic, 

that they lead to research in themselves 

• i one journal has recently done), only shows 
w hopelessly ignorant the world of political 
wspaper editors are either of what learning 
d research mean, or of what university 
tension lectures really accomplish. Those 
io have had experience not only of extension 
aching, but of real university work, are those 

whom we must appeal on this point; and 
_ eir judgment, so far as our investigations go, 
unanimous. Extension lectures are a valuable 
mi of popular education, but no more in 
emselves academic training than reading a 
pular science series is a scientific education. 

, it, as we have r 1, the promoters of the 
bert charter hav- brought this journalistic 
~>rm on themselves. Instead of promoting 
-c highest academic organisation, they were 
. 1 by a shabby ideal of a university, and now 
..ey are threatened with the lowest results, 
lere was nothing in their scheme to raise any 
e's enthusiasm, and they have been left 
actieally without a supporter in the press. 
ieir scheme as remodelled by the committee of 
; the London Extension Society, becomes a 
gantic night-school with peripatetic teachers 
d the inevitable magic lantern. This maybe 
popular idea of a university in the minds of 
heal members of parliament; but for any 
e who values higher education, it is pitiable, 
e have not a word to say against the univer- 
y extension lecturers, many of them are 
lined teachers and original workers, lecturing, 
iwever, under great disadvantages to popular 
- diences. As one recently said : “ My lectures 
n only be an outrage to science.” But it is not 
e bulk of these lecturers who claim ineorpora- 
>n in any teaching university for London. It is 
-e restless activity of certain “Extension” en- 

■ nsiasts who, in their strong belief in its future, 
.velost all senseof its true limits and all real ap- 

' eciation of academic education. University 
tension connotes a university to extend itself, 
employ its spare powers in popular teaching ; 
it that the University Extension Society has a 
L ; iim to any control of universityorganisationin 
mdon would be absurd, were it not so plausible 
democratic cry. The democracy has yet to 
im that to educate itself by extension 
. :tures or otherwise, it must first educate its 
ucators; and this cannot be done by extension 
jieties, Birkbeck institutions, or pettifogging 
uversities. 

. Were the Albert charter to be dropped, pro- 
bly no one would mourn but its promoters ; 

' en were it dropped on the ridiculous pretext 
at it did not include the London Society for 
diversity Extension, we should not complain. 
' mdon had better wait another ten or twenty 
. ars for a great university than be endowed 
: \ th a pettifogging degree-giving corporation, 
lich cannot attract the first teaching power 
' the country to its side. The real danger lies in 
e possibility that the promoters of the charter 
, ly seek power to modify it in the direction 
the recent press outcry. The Albert charter 
bad enough ; but the Albert charter plus the 
mdon Society for the Extension of University 

■ iching means the perpetuation for long years 
academic confusion and of low standards of 

; iming in the teaching work of the metropolis, 
r By all means, let the scheme be withdrawn; 
: t let it be withdrawn on the grounds that the 
oposed university would be sectarian and 
1 mid be totally unworthy of the greatest city 
0 - the world, not on the ground that it does not 
: ibrace a private society, doing no doubt 
cellent popular work, but not work of an 
-• ademic character. To withdraw it on this 
• ound is indeed “ an outrage on science ” and 
. : iming, which could only occur in a land 
, ' lere educational ideals are ill understood and 
■ e press and platform ever open to the noisy 
umpions of chimeras. Kakl Pearson. 
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CO mi ES POND EN/ 'E. 

NOTES ON HEKO[n]DAS. 

Trinity College, Dublin : Doe. 12,1S91. 

H. 20: 

ofx*®* bM'K V oXf uprj 

t fji Tt&kios, &rbp€S niip' hxttp ffepvhvtode 
7rjv avrovopirtv vpiuv M j A ?/ s A iioti. 
ipluv is superfluous : and, as a friend of mine lias 
pointed out to me, is uot likely to form a cre.Gr in 
Herondas. Read— 

ttjv alnovopirtv A vp e v GaArp A vert 
“ a niflian of a Thales.” 

A. Palmer. 


Chelton Rectory, Bridgnorth : Dee. 14,1891. 

II. 44, 45: 

pt] wpO I T€ HV-TOf <pT]<T( TaTJJf T)PtV 
to TO LI \oyoii tovto Krji-qs Kvparn. 

Prof. Fulmer seems determino4 at all costs to get 


a reference to Mturie A-idl in this passage; but are 
not the expedients to which he is reduced rather 
desperate f It seems possible that a superlative 
agreeing with Aijint lurks at the end of the first 
Hue. I would propose : 

pb rpis yf Kvoby TjOK^ororijs rjuly 
ib too Aiiyov, k.t.A., 

the sense hung that the filching some of Battarus’s 
time for speaking would be very easy spoil for 
Thales compared with his former exploit. 

For wpbs with accus. = “ compared with,” aud the 
a>-form of the comparative of fjou/xor (see L. and S.) 

VI. 15 ff. After Mr. Headlam’s apposite refer¬ 
ence to Plautus for the opening lines of this Mime, 
it seems very probable that the SouAij does not come 
in at all as a speaker, and one may feel pretty 
confident in assuming that these lines belong to 
Metro. Taking the additional letters which have 
been pret ty generally assumed, they stand : 
aAA ovv(K(v *(p)o <k[tjA0]w tKirobuv tjiuv 
c pOiptrrdf w /iuiTTpet w[ra] povvov Kat -/Aarirai 
tu 8 aAA foprijt. 

Most writers seem agreed that from ixroSaiy to 
topriji is addressed parenthetically to the servant, 
reproaching her with being all ears and tongue. 
Is it not possible that the word concealed by m 
Bvarpa is vouBvora (see I., and S.), the sense being 
“ Your wits are all in your ears and tongue.” The 
p might have slipped in from the wponri a0op in the 
line above. 

A word as to the additional lines so cleverly 
handled by Prof. Palmer and Mr. Headlam in this 
week’s Academy. Considering the character of 
several of the Mimes, is it uot rather a work of 
supererogation to be at the trouble of evolving au 
additional line in ol der to avoid a word which is 
“ very coarse ” 'r 

Walter T. Purton. 


Oundle, Northamptonshire: Dee. t.‘>, 189!. 

I. 1G x>) crKI 'i ir»p€»T7i«p, “The shadow [of 
death] stands by.” W.ti.R. 

So tar as I have seen, no one has taken excep¬ 
tion to this interpretation. But is it a Greekidea ? 
Gf course it is familiar enough to us from Tenny¬ 
son [In Alton, xxii. xxiii.). irapfcrT7)*f * is also 
awkward, coming immediately after upotriaripttv. 
Stob. has irapttTTT]Kii . Perhaps we should read 
*i)5 wapas rticn =“ and wastes ns to a shadow 
all too soon.” 

I. 54. y\ouTfu>v Tbnonrtv. Gryllus is a capitalist. 

J. H. Vince. 


“COPPERAS," “ COPPER-NOSE.” 

Oxford : Dee. 8, 1891. 

The word “ copperas” is well known to present 
some etymological difficulties, not indeed so far 
as concerns its immediate source in English, 
but with regard to its ulterior history. The 
various la'er Eugli.sh forms, copperas, -«*», -ate, 
-/■it, -esse, -fee, -it, are all perversions of the 
form ro]n rust’, which prevailed from the fifteenth 
to the seventeenth centuries, with the numerous 
by-forms roptrnsse, -mis, -mtsse, roporosr, &c., 
Ac. And eoperose “ vitriola,” found already in 
the Prnmpturnm /‘itrrnlnrnm {circa 1440), is 
identical with F. ronperose, of which Littre has a 
fourteenth century example, with sixteenth 
century variants, cMijtjnrosf, conperor.e,. The 
word appears in Ital. as c<>pparosa, in Sp. 
rajmrrosa ; in mediaeval Latin, enperosa, enp- 
rnsa, cnpnrosa, all occurring in early Glossaries 
and Vocabularies to which references are given 
by Hildebrand in Grimm, under the words 
Knp ft rmnrh and Knjijt rrns::. But what wasmed. 
L. cupermt ! According to Diez, it was a corrup- 
1 t.on of -< npri mm “rose of copper,” which he 
suggested to he a Latin rendering of Gr. 
X&hKavBov “ fiower of copper,” meaning, accord¬ 
ing to Liddell and Scott, “a solution of blue 
vitriol (sulphate of copper), used for ink and 
shoemakers’ blacking”—not very like a rose, 
though answering fairly to a sense in which 
“ flower ” was used by the alchemists 
Now there is no doubt that enperosa, cuprosa, 
was explained in, the sixteentU cejitury, and 
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perhaps earlier, as “rose of copper.” Kilian, 
writing at Antwerp in 1597, has in his Diction¬ 
ary “ Eoper-roose, koper-iuater, chalcantum, 
vitriolum. rulgo cuperosa et coppa rosa; ” and 
Henwch (according to Hildebrand, following 
Kilian) has German “ eupferwasser, cupferrosr," 
explained in identical terms. Moreover, mod. 
Dutchhas koper-rood copperas,lit. “copper-red”; 
and among obsolete or dialectal German forms 
in Grimm are Kupferrot, LG. ko/'errht, which 
are apparently to be explained only from the 
rose notion. But so far as I have investigated 
the matter, I doubt very greatly Diez’s explana¬ 
tion, unquestioningly repeated though it has 
been by later compilers. There may be 
evidence of the existence of an original \npri 
rosa, which I have not seen; but pending its 
roduction, I would suggest that the actually 
nown mediaeval L. forms cnperosu, eujousa, 
stand simply for * agua cnprosa “ cuprous 
water,” the equivalent of German kupferirasser 
and Kilian’s kuperwater, and a fitting name for 
the solution mentioned by Liddell and Scott, as 
also for the natural streams of cupreous waters 
well known in various localities. Then, I 
should suppose cuperosa was associated with 
rosa and explained as copper-rose by “ popular ” 
(in this case probably “pedantic”) etymology, 
and the name to have been so rendered in some 
of the modern languages in the sixteenth 
century. When the same word ( couperose) was 
applied in French to the pathological affection 
known ns “ copper-nose ” (acne rosacea), as we 
find it in Parc in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, it must have been with reference to the 
etymological explanation “ copper-rose,” or 
copper-rod, as is indicated also by the German 
“ eine kupferrote nase,” a copper-red nose, not 
from any likeness to blue or green vitriol. 

I should therefore answer the question asked 
by Littre, “ How has the medical roupcrose, 
which is red, taken its name from the mineral 
couperose, which is blue or green ? ” by saying 
“the mineral roupcrose was cnprosa, and the 
medical couperose was an etymological applica¬ 
tion of the pseudo-etymological cupri rosa.” 

Much useful help with these words is to be 
got from the old Glossaries and Vocabularies 
cited by Hildebrand in Grimm, under lcvpfer- 
raitch, -rose, -roth, -rusz, -wasser ; but I find 
in them no evidence that * cupri rosa was any¬ 
thing but a figment. 

I do not enter into the question how a name 
which, both in its Greek form xiAxaefloi', and its 
L. cupemsa, implies an original connexion with 
copper, has come to be transferred, and now 
practically restricted to sulphate of iron. The 
transference or confusion is as old as Dioscorides, 
whose description of ® GV agrees with sul¬ 

phate of copper, while his account of its use 
agrees with sulphate of iron; and it was not 
complete in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, when authors still distinguished ‘ ‘ blue 
copperas,” or “ the best copperas,” from green 
or iron copperas, and white or zinc copperas. It 
may, however, be worth suggesting that the 
original confusion arose out of the existence of 
natural combinations of copper and iron sulphate, 
of which pisanite, for example, is of a bright 
blue colour, and so might be identified with the 
copper sulphate, while the iron salt it contains 
would still allow of its use in making ink and 
“shoemakers’ blacking,” as mentioned by 
Dioscorides and Pliny. 

J. A. H. Murray. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “YET,” O.E. “OIET” 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

In the fall of 1889 I was hospitably enter¬ 
tained at Oxford by Mr. A. L. Mayhew. He 
told me about his forthcoming Old English 
Phonology, and asked me whether I knew 
a satisfactory explanation of O.E. of re. I 
stated the etymology I had just published in 


Mod. Lang. Notes (November, 1889), and I then 
explained the derivation of gien(a), yiet(a), and 
one or two other words, which I had treated in 
the doctor’s thesis I had just presented at Jena. 
Both of these derivations I find in Mr. Mayhew’s 
book, which has just come to hand. He doubt¬ 
less supposed that I had published my thesis 
by this time. As I have been prevented from 
doing so by the necessity of first spending 
some time at the Bodleian, I take this means 
of presenting more fully than Mr. Mayhew has 
done my explanation of the various forms of 
glen, girt, “ still, yet, again.” 

I suppose the words to be composed of Hi, 
geo' (Goth, ju) “ once, already, now, still,” and 
the adverbial accusatives : masc. (with “ day ” 
understood), and neut., of the demonstrative h i-, 
which was preserved in Gothic only in forms 
used as temporal adverbs (d. liimma daga and a. 
himi dug, “to-day, heretofore;” and hita, 
“thus far,” cf. Braune, § 155). 

We have various forms. The WS. ones show 
regular i-mutation (Sievers’ § 100 b). The 
non-WS. forms do not (S. § 159, -1); they fall 
into two sets, according as the h affected or did 
not affect the preceding vowel (S. § 165). 
This depended upon whether or not the initial 
h retained in any community sufficient of its 
consonantal value when it came into the medial 
position through the two words being regarded 
and accented as one. 

Aside from the prehistoric starred forms, 
the only ones I cannot find are geon and grata. 
The masc. forms early went out of use in WS., 
and so the 1WS. forms with i and y+ do not 
(to my knowledge) occur, but git, gita, gjjt, ggta, 
are all found. 

Germ, ius-hino- 
Goth. ju hina 
OE. *giohin 

I 


non WS. 

I 


1 

WS. 

i 

h effective 

1 

h passive 

•giehin 

*gehin 

*geohin 

gien 

gen 

[geon] 

giena 

gene 

gcona 


Germ, iu + hi/S- 
Goth. t u hita 

OE. *giohit 



non |jWS. 


WS. 

h effective 

h passive 

’giehit 

*gi'hit 

tgi'-ohit 

giet 

get 

ge°t 

gieta 

geta 

[geota] 


The forms in -a may be wholly due to the 
analogy of other temporal adverbs in -a 
( E.g., singula “always,” siuia “soon,” geuna 
“once,” geostra “ yesterday”), or the way may 
have been led by forms in -e like hine (Germ. 
hinon-). I refer the forms to Genu, hi mi- and 
hitiuu- in order to distinguish them, not claiming 
that such forms existed, nor approving any 
theory as to their being due to the analogy of 
other forms (eg., puna, jmta, &c.) similarly or 
otherwise derived. George Hf.mpl. 

Oxford. 

By (he courtesy of Prof. G. Hempl, I have 
been afforded the opportunity of seeing the 
above letter before publication. It is quite true 
that the etymologies of tefrc and giet, which 
appear in my Old English 1’lumolugg, were 

* I use the accents according to Siever.V inter¬ 
pretation of geo, without committing myself to that 
theory. 

+ Perhaps gien, “ still, again,” became confused 
with and absorbed by ( on)gin <gian <g<rgn “again.” 


first suggested to me by Prof. Hempl. wkl I 
had the pleasure of meeting him during a 1 
visit to Oxford. I think that an spokrs ' 
certainly due to him from me for mv i-.t “ 
having referred to him as the origan::: 2 
these extremely ingenious and, as I think. T-r 
satisfactory explanations of these di£ 
words. As a rule, I have been most semi; 
in acknowledging obligations, as anyone a- 
judge for himself who will turn over the pa- >“ 
of my “ Synopsis ” for a minute or two. L 
names of authorities for philological states*: 
are scattered profusely over every page oi i- 
first part of the book. That Prof. H«:h 
name is not referred to in these two cases i> - - .1 
due to any conscious desire of eonca^> I 
indebtedness to a well-known scholar,« I 
acquiring credit for myself at the expeiv : j. 
hie ingenuity, but to an oversight wh_: ., 
deeply regret. The omission doubtless u - 
from the fact that these two etymologies net- “ 
suggested to me by word of mouth, and *sr- j" 
not, as in nearly every other case, culled - 
some philological treatise. I see, by •: v 
by, that Prof. Hempl’s explanation !■ 
of re is referred to by Mr. Bradley in 
Now English Dictionary (s.v. trer). I 
Bradley says that Prof. Hempl illustrates; j 
umlaut of dfre by the form ttreudecia v 
There must be some mistake here. The 
Saxon drundi and the old High German r ■ 
point to a Germanic type cerondj<{m). 0 " 

sequently the vowel d of dcrende cortwrr 
to a Germanic a- and is not due to i-utnlsr I; 

A. L. Mavht j 


THE PATE OF NEWMAN’S ELECTION TO • ‘ 
TRINITY SCHOLARSHIP. , ' 

Trinity College, Oxford : Dee. 11,1- f , 
As your reviewer has noticed the ptii *; 
should like to explain why I hesitated in g- 
1818 as the date of Cardinal Newman’s rite, 
to a Trinity scholarship. j 1 

It is clear from the Autobiographical )J- 1 

that 1818 is right; but it Btands even n- I 
clearly recorded in the College Register u~ 
Newman was not admitted scholar till Jti: 
1819 . _ .; 

It was not till my article was past alters; ; 
that I discovered the explanation of this eertr 
diction. Newman was elected in 1818, not t ■ . 
scholarship, but to the Blount exhibit" r 
which was virtually a thirteenth scholars!!: i 
status, value, &c., but did not require the as- 
formalities of admission. He became on- ; 
the twelve foundation scholars in 181s; ^ , 
this was the ordinary course at the time. 

I should have given my reason for heatatisf 
if I had not been anxious to omit every ?->'• 
fiuous sentence, in order to get as mud « 
possible into the space placed at my dis- i 
by the editor of The Colleges of Oc /'ard. 

Herbert E. D. Blakhtjx 


“the lady or the salmon.” 

St. Andrews : Dec. 1*. 'j*'- 

Has the Academy room for the leger-i ■ ‘ 
“ The Chaplain, the Fish, and the Lost Bo- 
referred to by Mr. Watkins as the origin r:: 
tale, “The Lady or the Salmon” ? I never 
the luck to hear the anecdote about 
Chaplain. Probably many other *?— •' 
readers of the Academy are equally igr 
and equally curious. A. Ls 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT ITT" 

SrM'AY, Dfec. 20, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture Society : ‘ - 
and the Causes of its Luminoaity," by PlM . Y v 
Lewes. 

4 p m. South Place Institute: “ Pare." -T 1 
Clements B. Marl.ham. _ ( , 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: “Influence of Ideal-" r - 
Bryant. 

Wr.nxr.sn.tY, Dec. 23,8 p.m. Geological. 
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SCIENCE. 

THE WESTCAR PAPYRUS. 
TTXUEILUXGEN AUS BEX OuiENTALISCHEX 

vmmluxgex.” — Heft. V., VI .,Die Aldrchni 
■* Papyrus lVestear. Herausgogeben von 
rlolf Ennan. Hit 12 Lichtdrucktafeln. 
: 3erlin: Spemann.) 


biiaxbluxgex b. Kgl. Gf.seu.scti aft b. 
7 rssExscii u-TEX zu Gottixgen.” — Die 
' prache des Papyrus Westcar. Von Adolf 
■rman. (Gottingen: Dieterieh.) 

.ost encouraging sign for the future of 
ptology is seen in the growth of the 

- in school under the leadership of Prof. 

■ tan. While new collections of inscrip- 
-3, new dictionaries or handbooks, and 
" views on points of detail spring up on 

y side and hasten on the advance of 
ptian philological science, there is one 
ich of research, vitally affecting all the 
rs, which if one may judge from its present 
ypoly in the hands of a single scholar 

- run the greatest risk of entire neglect. 

- distinguished director of the Egyptian 
ieum, however, won his spurs as a 
:i g student iu the discussion of gram- 
ical questions; and although he has 
lied to archaeology the same methodical 
i of observation witli great success, it is 
his frequent articles on syntax and 
Ired subjoctsin the Zeituhrift filr Aegypl- 
• Spraehe that the earnest worker looks 
the greatest enlightenment. Eleven 
■s ago he published his Grammar of 
> Egyptian, which, appearing simul- 
•ously with Stern’s admirablo Coptic 
miliar, has exercised a great inliuenco in 
-many and England, though it seems to 

i radically unknown to those amateurs 
have neither time nor inclination for 
ils except in their own particular line of 
arch. And here I may remark that, 
iks to the constant discovery of new 
s and the comparative scarcity of workers 
. |>acL them, it often falls to the lot of the 
nner to make a good hit; and it 
irprising how successfully Egyptology 
be cultivated, and the solution of 
:les arrived at, without any know- 
e of the principles underlying the 
uage and writing. Some Egyptolo- 
there are who, joining much prac- 
and general learning to great natural 
it, grasp as if by instinct the meaning 
ne paragraph after another even in a 
;ult text. This does not apply to their 
iger imitators who, in spite of an occa- 
1 1 liappy thought, too often without a 
of diffidence print page aftor page of 
.nslation ” which neither is in accordance 
Egyptian ideas, nor can have any but 
feeblest connexion with the meaning of 
ext they are supposed to be discussing, 
be other hand, a Maspero - v but there is 
one) whose writings breathe the very 
f Egypt, even if he wanders here and 
j from the original, cannot fail to throw 
•oad light on the most difficult page, 
young student is now in a far better 
ion for doing sound work than he was 
years ago ; and it is his own fault, or 
of bis instructor, if he does not make 
>£ the methods suggested and the guides 
,dy provided by the German school. 


Prof. Erman’s “Language of the Papyrus 
Westcar ” is a special grammar of the best 
example of “ Middle” Egyptian (as it may 
be called for the moment). This form of the 
language is indeed very widely separated 
from tho Ancient Egyptian as found on the 
monuments of the Old Kingdom, and is 
much less widely separated from the New 
Egyptian, or popular dialect of the Ramos- 
side era, which itself is far advanced towards 
Coptic. I have, however, found sufficient 
evidence in the Kahun papyri (Flinders 
Petrie collection) and elsewhere to prove 
that it was occasionally used in writings of 
the Xllth Dynasty; and it can thus, with 
great probability, be considered to represent 
the popular dialect of the Middle Kingdom. 
Evon the monumental inscriptions were 
tinged with it as early as the Xllth Dynasty, 
and they continue to be so to the end ; but 
between the XVIIIth Dynasty and the 
Saite epoch there is a tendency to tho New 
Egyptian, which is during that period found 
fully developed in the papyri. 

The advance made since the “ New 
Egyptian Grammar” was written has been 
very great, and the discovery and treatment 
of this further stage of the language have 
furnished historical explanations of many 
difficult points in the orthography and 
grammar’ of later times. It is not merely 
that tho Westear Papyrus itself is a fairly 
rich and unusually varied source, containing 
conversations as well as narrative; but besides 
that, it has drawn the attention of the 
editor to a variety of unexplained pheno¬ 
mena, and led him to researches which have 
resulted most satisfactorily. Tho Middle 
Egyptian is written in a clear orthography, 
free from the otiose signs and false etymo¬ 
logies which abound in the corrupted writing 
of the later period, while its syntax is more 
perspicuous than that of the early form. 
It is therefore a very valuable aid to the 
study of each of the others; and it is to be 
hoped that Prof. Erman will proceed from it to 
attack the great virgin citadel of the earliest 
stage as exemplified iu the religious texts 
contained in the pyramids. Then we shall 
begin to know something of Egyptian 
philology; but there are undoubtedly 
several steps intervening, and Middle 
Egyptian will soon have to take a lower 
placo. 

While applauding Miss Westcar’s gift to 
the talented and vigorous-minded Richard 
Lepsius, who was so soon to lead his great 
archaeological expedition up the Nile from 
Alexandria to the innermost recesses of 
Nubia, Englishmen may be permitted to feel 
a momentary pang of jealousy on reading 
that the Westcar papyrus was for a 
long time previously deposited in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford; but no 
Egyptologist will regret that it fell 
to the lot of Prof. Erman to decipher 
and edit it. He has lavished upon its 
obscure pages and upon the questions to 
which it gave rise years of labour, the 
results of which have not yet ceased to 
appear. The special memoirs, however, have 
now been published; the Sprache , as I have 
said, contains the grammatical analysis, the 
two parts of the Mittheilmgen contain a 
photographic reproduction of the manuscript, 
together with every aid for ascertaining the 


reading. These include a complete hiero¬ 
glyphic transcription made from the original, 
and twenty-two autographed pages of re¬ 
marks. The document itself is of no great 
length, comprising some 275 short lines, 
many of which are mere fragments, and this 
may seem a somewhat cumbrous way of 
introducing it to scholars; but no photo¬ 
grapher on earth can give a clear representa¬ 
tion of these very ancient records, which 
need to be studied again and again in a 
variety of lights, unless they are in excep¬ 
tionally good condition. For my own part, 
I have come to the conclusion that a tracing 
carefully made (not however by an igno¬ 
ramus) and frequently revised, will prove to 
be the most satisfactory method of repro¬ 
ducing, e.g., most of the Kahun papyri, as 
it certainly will be the handiest to use, 
though involving endless manual labour in 
the preparation. 

For the explanation of the text Prof. 
Erman has transcribed it section by section 
into European characters, accompanying the 
transcription with translation and com¬ 
mentary. This part of the work is exceed¬ 
ingly instructive, and, notwithstanding the 
vigour with which research is prosecuted, 
will not soon be superseded. 

The second part commences with a glos¬ 
sary, after which comes a most important 
chapter on hieratic palaeography, the first of 
its kind, leading at once to valuable results 
and promising a good return to further 
investigation. M. Maspero has recently 
thrown doubt on the Middle-Kingdom date 
of the famous Berlin papyri, and doubtlesss 
others have been ready to accept his attribu¬ 
tion of them to copyists of tho XVIIIth 
Dynasty. Prof. Erman, in spite of scanty 
material, proves with great ability that they 
are early, palaeographically distinct from 
those of the Hyksos period, which are again 
in regular sequence distinct from those 
written at the commencement of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty, while immediately afterwards, 
about the time of Thothmes III., a radical 
change to a new style took place. In the 
course of a few pages, order is brought out 
of chaos, and the Westcar Papyrus is seen 
to fall naturally into the Hyksos group. 

I have written thus at length with the 
object of making known the kind of re¬ 
search that is now being undertaken in order 
to make sound the foundations of our literary 
knowledge of ancient Egypt. The subject 
of the papyrus therefore matters little for 
tho present purpose; but as it relates strange 
stories of tho semi-mythical kings of tho 
HIrd and IVth Dynasties, it is for Egypt¬ 
ologists a gem enshrined amid the most 
scholarly work that they have yet seen. 

F. L. Griffith. 


IN TERM A T ION A L CONGRESS 
OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

The second session of tho above congress will 
be held in London on Tuesday, August 2, 1892, 
and the three following days, under the pre¬ 
sidency of Prof. H. Sidgwick. 

Arrangements have already been made by 
which the main branches of contemporary 
psychological researoh will be represented. In 
addition to the chief lines of investigation com¬ 
prising the general experimental study of psychi¬ 
cal phenomena in the normal human mind, it is 
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intended to bring into prominence such kindred 
departments of research as the neurological 
consideration of tho cerebral conditions of 
mental processes ; the study of the lower forms 
of mind in the infant, in the lower races of 
mankind, and in animals, together with the 
connected laws of heredity; also the pathology 
of mind and criminology. Certain aspects of 
recent hypnotic research will also be discussed, 
and reports will be given in of tho results of 
the census of hallucinations which it was 
decided to carry out at the first session of the 
congress (Paris, IK,SO). 

Among those who have already promised 
to take part in the proceedings of the congress 
may be named the following :—Prof. Beaunis, 
M. A. Binet, Prof. Pierre Janet, Prof. Th. 
Ribot, and Prof. Richet (France); Prof. Lom- 
broso (Italy); Dr. Goldscheider, Dr. Hugo 
Munsterberg, Prof. G. E. Muller, Prof. W. 
Preyer, and Baron von Schrenk - Notzing 
(Germany); Prof. Alfred Lehmann (Denmark); 
Prof. N. Grote and Prof. N. Lange (Russia); 
Dr. Donaldson, Prof. W. Janies, and Prof. 
Stanley Hall (America); and Prof. V. Horsley, 
Dr. Ch. Mercier, and Dr. G. J. Romanes 
(England). It is also hoped that Dr. A. Bain, 
Prof. E. Hering, and others, may be able to 
take part in the proceedings; and that some, 
as Prof. W. Wundt, who will not be able to 
attend the Congress, may send papers. 

As a specimen of the work that will be done, 
it may be said that Prof. Beaunis will deal with 
“ Psychological Questioning ” ; M. Binet, with 
“ Some Aspects of the Psychology of Insects; ” 
Dr. Donaldson, with “Laura Bridgman;” 
Prof. Stanley Hall, with “Recent Researches 
in the Psychology of the Skin ; ” Prof. Horsley, 
with “ The Degree of Localisat ion of Movements 
and Correlative Sensations; ” Prof. Pierre 
Janet, with “Loss of Volitional Power;” 
Prof. N. Lange, with “ Some Experiments and 
Theories concerning the Association of Ideas ; ” 
Prof. Lombroso, with “The Sensibility of 
Women, Normal, Insane, and Criminal;” 
Dr. Munsterberg, with “ Complex Feelings 
of Pleasure and Pain ; ” and Prof. Richet with 
“ The Future of Psychology.” 

A committee of reception has beeu formed, 
which includes, among others, tho following 
names Dr. A. Bain, Dr. D. Ferrier, Mr. F. 
Galton, Dr. Shadworth Hodgson, Prof. V. 
Horsley, Dr. Hughlings Jackson, Dr. Chas. 
Mercier, Prof. Croom Robertson, Dr. G. J. 
Romanes, Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. G. F. 
Stout, Dr. J. Ward, and Dr. de Watteville. 

The fee for attendance at the congress is ten 
shillings. Arrangements will be made for the 
accommodation of foreign members at a 
moderate expense. 

Communications are invited, which should 
be sent to one of the undersigned honorary 
secretaries not later than the end of June, and 
as much earlier than that date as possible. 
The communication should bo accompanied by 
a precis of its contents for the use of members. 

F. W. H. Myers, 
Leekharapton House, Cambridge. 

James Sully. 

East Heath-road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


COR RESPONDENCE. 

A PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Parkstone, Dorset: Dec. 11, 1891. 

Dr. E. B. Tylor has called my attention to 
his review, in the Academy of October 3, of 
Westermarck’s History of Human Marriage, in 
which he objects to his name being given in 
my “ Introductory Note ” as one of the writers 
whose views are therein disputed. Unfortunately, 
I overlooked his protest at the time, and I now 
beg to express my regret at having uninten¬ 
tionally misrepresented him. I have requested 


the publishers to insert a slip correcting the 
error in all the copies they have on hand, and 
to omit Dr. Tylor’s name in future issues. 

Alfred R. Wallace. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Mr. Edward Capps has reprinted from the 
Transactions of the American Philological As¬ 
sociation an inaugural dissertation presented by 
him to tho philosophical faculty of Yalo Uni¬ 
versity for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
The subject is “ The Stage in the Greek Theatre 
according to the Extant Dramas ” ; and, like 
other American scholars, the author is a strong 
supporter of the view, maintained upon archae¬ 
ological grounds by Dr. Dorpfeld, that in 
classical times the stage was not raised above 
the orchestra. The most original part of the 
dissertation is a review of all the evidence to 
be derived from the extant Greek dramas, tragic 
and comic, with special reference to the inter¬ 
action or commingling of actors and chorus. 
Mr. A. E. Haigh (The Attic Theatre, p. 1.33)only 
allows that “hardly fifteen certain examples 
are to be found ” of this close connexion between 
stage and orchestra; Albert Muller ( Itiihnen- 
tilterlli Hint r), giving what claims to be a com¬ 
plete citation of instances, makes the number 
of crossings of the stage by the chorus to be 
thirty-eight. Mr. Capps raises the total to no 
less than 110, which he classifies according to 
an original plan, and most of which he dis¬ 
cusses in detail. He also examines those pas¬ 
sages which are adduced in favour of an 
elevated stage. Altogether, his dissertation, if 
not easy reading, is certainly a painstaking 
contribution towards the settlement of a 
question which has led to such extraordinary 
differences of opinion. 

The December number of the Classical 
Review (David Nutt) is of exceptional interest. 
Mr. F. G. Kenyon here publishes for the first 
time the text of the detached fragments of the 
MS. of Herodas, referred to in his introduc¬ 
tion to the British Museum edition. He also 
reprints from the Academy of October 31, his 
list of additional and corrected readings of the 
papyrus, and gives an inscription which has 
recently been discovered near Alexandria, con¬ 
taining the name Herodas (sic). Mr. Robin¬ 
son Ellis points out some similarities between 
Herodas on the one hand, and Virgil and 
Catullus on the other, as throwing light on the 
date of tho former; and he further suggests 
that the Simon mentioned in connexion with 
Murou (iii. 24-2(1) may be none other than the 
Sinon of the Ante id. Prof. Lewis Campbell 
concludes his elaborate examination of the text 
of the Petrie papyrus of the Phaedo ; Mr. F. W. 
Walker continues his Philological Notes, deal¬ 
ing this time with Greek aorists and perfects 
in -na, his object being to show that a much 
closer connexion exists between the perfects in 
Greek and Latin than is generally allowed; 
Dr. C. A. M. Fennell criticises Brugmann’s 
theory of the Indo-European nasal is smians ; 
Mr. James Adam explains the myth in Plato’s 
Puliticus by the light of his little book on the 
Nuptial Number, and, finally, there are import¬ 
ant reviews of the Aimlotjij of Aristides, Dyer’s 
Studies of the Gods in Greece, and Varro's 
Res Rusticae. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cambridge Philological Society.— (Thursday, 
Nov. 26.) 

Dit. Sandys, president, in the chair. Mr. Conway 
read (1) a note on the Homeric adjectives in -oir- 
(tfvoiri x«a nip, (iipoTti &vdpuwot. k . t . a .) aud kindred 
forms. These, he held, contained the suffix -q-, 
a shorter form of -i/o- (which appeared in noSa-nls, 
Li-trft, be/lints, Arc.), just as which was already 
recognised as a suffix (Brugmann Grtmdriss ii. j 


129) was a shorter form of - ko - (e g., Gr. ,.x. 
Skr. maryakas). The forms in showed I 
the mo6t characteristic meanings of the buSi-- ■ 
which formed adjectives like those in Euk 
-ish, ohioifi «* “ wine-ish, wine-like ” (Brer; 

§ KS). ix'poip “mortal” might perhaps it ■ 
pared directly with Skr. (Brahmans) 

“ deadly plague.” The suffix of ( 

6-33 (simply meaning “being within”) wa-tu ■ j 
that of Skr. anu-l.a-, Ac., showing another a 
the suffix -qo- (Brugm. 1. r. j 8hj. Iis.. i 
forms had mostly vanished in non-*- 
Greek, because it was only in Aeolic sh 
was represented by a single sound [•»• 
all cases of the noun ; in Ionic it ; 
become or -r-, according to the... 

that followed it. <pdA<nris was a derivative frssr_ 
a cem, and was originally an abstract non:: ' 
Gr. (Lat. materirs, &c.) and meant ‘‘tahr 
killing”: in 11. iv. 63 (during the sick 
<pu\orn alGi = “ murderous host,” by the c=_. 
use of abstract nouns in a collective m*. I ; 
the change of declension ef. \p*rpit bc-it wv*. ( 
Ac. (Brugm. Gils. ii. § 10!4, Remark): in fcli¬ 
the similarity of meaning of ipn sim i2*j ti 
helped the transition. *<pv\nr. was i it? 
Aeolic derivative from *Qku-lo- (Att. - 
“sacrifice”), root Qhu- “to kill, oiler.’ 1 . 
paper on the change of d to l in herims, * 
delkatus (“ luxui dcdiaitus" Festus Poncr p. 
Miill. p. (W), Ac., and in two or three weii 
modern Italian (Gruber, Grundr. Korn. I'M. i. p. 
which were to be regarded merely as survive 
ancient forms. Mr. Conway held that the 
must be definitely ascribed to the Sabine do 
first, because the negative evidence of the m 
tious and place-names of all the other Italic ca 
proved conclusively that the change did ns 
place in them: secondly, because the murk 
the words iu Latin showed that they mac 
come from some closely adjacent tribe. i. 
thirdly, from direct evidence. Varro /,, 1 
74 and 123) quoted noteusidcs (the formoccum 
where with I) aud leptslae as Sabine: no' 
place-names contained a -d-, and. besides 
examples of the change, the modem name 1 
of Horace’s gelidns Digentia ricui had preser-.i 
form of the name at the source of the strs 
the Sabine Hills (font Jtamiusiae), not the - j 
form by which it was known at its conliuena < I 
the Auio. Liccnra was especially interestinj.b-. J 
the e vouched for the Sabine (i «., Toieete i ) 
(beau) pronunciation of the -<j- : Ibysn* r. i 
have been * Dicn:u in Italian. (Gruber, C v ’ . 
p. 331, j 70, Am. J. Phil. xi. p. 3021- Fire* 
exact parallel ef. Latin Sabine • 

funis, mod. Ital. lurfa. In fact, modem na¬ 
if they represented the ancient at all. *f- | 
larly kept the local form. The word 
(Van. J.. L. 5, .97) should be cormta : ■ 
fclns. Iu conclusion, Mr. Conway endeavooti 
assign special reasons for the persistence .:"■ 
Sabine instead of the Latin form in difc- j 
words, e g., luerima, from its resemblance w ‘ ' 
“ wounded,” dc/icatus as resembling - 
of course came from -Incio —Dr. Postgite 
note on Plautus Rudens, 1242, “ mihi istae: ' - : 
praeda praedatum irier,” in which he wb;c ; ' j 
that the editors had wrongly assigned the ' 1 
passive function, the sense and the pari. • 
1262, “ praeda praedam duceret,” * 

active one. A future infinitive in in Ei-t r ! 
added to the forms of the deponent verb - : 
further argued in favour of the viewaliftb' 
forward by Neue (LatcuuschcFormsu'dir', i:.? ’ j 
that the formations were not originally impff ;; 
(amatum in, “there was a going to love ■ 
analogical transformations of the active, tN- i 
ire “ to be going to love.” ' 


Chiton Shaksi-ere Society.— (Sslarikq, >* / j 

Walter Strachan, Esq., president, in the el i 
Mr. J. W. Mills, in a paper on “ The p 

of ‘ The Duke of Milan,’ ” said that the m : ' ' 

acts are but dreary reading, and would be - 1 ■ 
yet more wearisome upon the stage. Dc-vr1 
decorum are trampled upon by the Duk- ; I 
public addresses to his wife far tran* 1 
widest limits that can be or ought to b* a ■ ■ I 
to art. As the courts of Italian prince* * J 
the epoch of this play, the home and 1«- ' • 1 
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' c best and highest elements of art, refinement, 
id civilisation, Massinger aa grossly violates 
v e truth of things as he outrages the innate 
r... , ntiment of human modesty and the true canons 
: .. dramatic art. The muetiug of Sforzi and 

j r 'arcelia is a striking contrast to the meeting of 
•. ; thello and Desdemona after a like short absence. 
:• raucisco's actions were prompted by revenge for 
s sister’s wrongs. These two characters are the 
_ .. ily ones that win our sympathy and interest. 

. te sister shows all the outlines of a noble and 
r . , t ’vable nature, gentle and forgiving, and worthy 
v V' a better fate. If from the last two lines of the 
ay it is argued that it was written for a moral 
irpose, it is clear that crimes can be done in the 
.me of morality as well as in the name of 
'' terty.—Mr. Strachau read a paper entitled, 
11 ' The Key-note of 1 The Duke of Milan,’ ” which 
• clearly to be found in the motive that 
ompted Francisco to act the traitor’s part 
: " wards the man who had raised him, but who had 
‘ - -ouged his sister. Massinger, perhaps the 

eatest moralist among the Elizabethan drama- 
- ts, touchingly pictures the mutual trust of 
7 ‘ - ~ or/a and Marcelia, and then brings Francisco 
’• ■ tween them, parting their cloudless happiness, 
r- d teaching us that sin will bring its punishment 

■ •: d that the devil’s seed will bear a plenteous 

op of evil.—Mies Florence Herapath read a 
per on “ Womenfolk in ‘ The Duke of Milan.’ ” 
c.nir in number, they represent four distinct types 
womanhood, and may be briefly summarised as 
e I.ofty, the Jealous, the Spiteful, aud the Frail. 

. s. rarcelia is a high-souled woman, quick to rebuke 
■ r -i» yet still more ready to pardon injuries and to 

• lieve in the true repentance of the sinner. But 
3 is by no means perfect. She is a woman, not 

angel, and her imperfections are essentially 
_ „ ninine. Her spotless purity reminds us of 

• cogen; her railing tongue, of llcrminia; her 
fely protestation recalls Portia; her sweet 
■giveness, Hermionc. But in her lofty pride, 
f-assertive yet tender, she stands alone, a 

' iracter in advance of her age, a bold claimant 
• the equal rights of womanhood. In Isabella, 

■ High a mere sketch, we see the touch of a master 
nd. Jealousy tinges her view of all her daughter- 
law’s actions. But she is not all bad. The 
y • igic fate of Marcelia opens her eyes to her past 
.worthy jealousy, aud at last her conscience 
1 - omes awakened. Mariana is of a mean, narrow, 
teful nature, absolutely destitute of all generous 
■i :' ’ nights and impulses, and her hatred of Marcelia 
little else than the spite of a lower nature 
: cards a higher. In Eugenia, Massinger has 
itched a character, complex alike in motive aud 
ion, a woman of unilinching spirit aud masculine 
7 1, whose cherished feelings of revenge for the 

- : i ong she lias suffered are swept away by a rising 
... > xl of pity. Although it is true that these 
I' . iracters are, as a rule, swayed by single motives, 
j g also true that in action these motives are con¬ 
i' erably modified by the circumstances which aid 
j : retard their development: and this disproves the 
:: ertion of a writer, quoted by Hazlitt, who says 
•it “ Massinger’s characters act from single 
.... itives and become what they ere in spite of 
f r , mts ; thus differing from Shakspere’s, who act 
■ m mixed motives and are made what they are 
‘‘■*T V; various circumstances.” in whatever way 
' 7 H .ssinger’s creations differ from those of Shaks- 
-■ ‘ - -e, there is, so far as the women in ” The Duke 
b T .' Milan ’ ’ are concerned, abundant evidence that 

■ .tive and event act and re-act upon each other. 

si i , r ; 

Philological Society.— {Friday, Ihr. .).) 

b -ir ' nry Bradley, Esq., president, in the chair.— 
. Whitley Stokes read a paper on “The Bod- 
in Fragment of Cormac’s Glossary.” This 
^issary is a mediaeval Irish Etymologicum, 
ribed to Cormac, king and bishop of Cashel, 
jsjj ' o was slain in battle in the year 903, but it was 
l ' . ..bably not written much before the eleventh 
, u' ' v tury. Complete copies are iu the Lebar Breec 
.,..’1 the Yellow Book of Lecau; fragments in the 
ik of Leinster, a vellum of the twelfth century, 
Vyi^'id 610, a vellum in the Bodleian, written in 
1; : 0; and Harl. 5280, a MS. in the British Museum. 

. 3 Bodleian fragment extends from Imbasforosna 
' Turigein (about three-sevenths of the whole 
',y > ’ *ssary), and its language and spelling are far 


more archaic than those of the copy in the Lebar 
Brccc, which was published in 1862. After col¬ 
lecting the chief grammatical forms found in the 
Bodleian fragment, Mr. Stokes pointed out aud 
translated the articles relating respectively to Irish 
history, folklore aud mythology, manners aud 
customs,law and romaucc. He then gave the fol¬ 
lowing etymologies of words contained iu this 
fragment: 

1. dd, “disgrace,” from *agli-, cognate with 
Goth. agla. 

2. ass, “growth,” from *pdsso-, *pdt-to, cogn. 
with Gr. ntniouai and Goth, Judan. 

3. 4<7, “lip,” from *4 etlo-s, * ycetlo-s, cogn. with 
Goth. i/i\>an. 

4. buthar, “road,” borrowed from a British 
*bmitr, cogn. with Skr. ’i-gili, a-giit, Gr. f-/Sav, 
A.S. pn)>, Germ. pfai. 

5. fitaim, sitaini, “ I am able,” from *srentd, 
cogn. with Goth. Aii«|>s, “strong.” 

6. furosm i, “ illumines,” from *ter-od-snnitdl, 
cogn. with Goth, annua. 

7. laith, “ champion,” from *plati-s, cogn. with 
Gr. vdAij, 

8. Ian, “little,” borrowed from a British *lau = 
t-ha\vs, Skr. Inghn. 

9. le/hech, a flat fish, cogn. with M.H.G. vlnodcr, 
“ flounder.” 

10. lomm, “bare,” W. Ilirmin, from , lnpmo-, 
cogn. with O. Slav. Inpiti, “ detrahere,” Lith. 
Inpti, “ scbaleu.” 

11. lue, “steering-oar,” dut. laith, from a stem 
*/"( p)et, cogn. witli Slav, lopata, “shovel.” 

12. mend, “kid,” cogn. with Alb. meat, “to 
suck,” as dinn, “ lamb,” with Lat. fe-larc, Gr. 
hh-aaao. 

13. methoss, “ boundary-pillar,” Skr. mil, 
“upright post.” 

14. inon, “ trick,** Ch. Slav. manja, muniti, 
“ triigeu,” “ tauschen,” Lith. mdnai, “ Trug.” 

15. oryim, “I destroy,” Gaul. Orgeto-nx, Gr. 
/pex?a, 'EptxBtvi. 

16. orn, “destruction,” cogn. with Gr. spit, 
'Apijt, Upri, and Skr. dnish, “ wound,” r-n«-ti. 

17. pattu, “ hare,” gen. pattan, a loauword 
cogu. with Fr. pattc and patand. 

18. pdi, “ foot,” borrowed from 0. Fr. par. 

19. rant, “ baldness of the temples,” borrowed 
from a British cognate ot Lat. rinico. 

20. robud, “forewarning,” from ro = Lat. pro, 
and bud, cogn. with Skt. bodhdmi, Gr. xv-v-davoiia i. 

21. rneht. “mantle,” from *rak-tu, cogn. with 
Germ. Fork, Rockcn, A.S. rocc, Low-Lat. rotrus, 
whence F’r. and Eng. rochet. 

22. sniin, ‘‘a yoke,” cogn. with Gr. Spa, 4p4t, 
bpnv, Germ. zu~saminr>t, Skr. aamdm. 

23. arn, “ n net” (W. hnyn), from *seghno-, 
cogu. with (Jr. 

24. *«i, “an eulogy” (Mid. Ir. di . 1 . aircetul), 
gen. noth, cogu. with (ir. Cueot (from b-pvos), and 
perhaps Yedie m e. 

Of these etymologies Nos. 1, 2, 10, 12, and 20 are 
due to Prof. Strachau ; No. 15 to Dr. Per Persson, 
and No. 18 to Dr. lvuno Meyer. Mr. Stokes also 
suggested that the Latin legal term panperiea, 
“ the damage done by an animal” (from *pdp . . .), 
might be cognate with Skr. papa, “wicked,” 
ptipmnn, “sin,” with which Friihde and Wacker- 
nagel have connected Gr. nijpa from *ngaaa, 
*pi>vpa. For Lat. au from d tee Stolz, l.at. 
Grammaiik, p. 272. The ablaut-relation, r—d, is 
regular. The suffix -cries might be due to con¬ 
fusion with paa-periea, “ poverty.” 


New Shaksi-eue Society.— { Friday , Dec . 11 .) 

Du. F. J. Fcrnivall in the chair.—A paper on 
“The Latest Objections to the Herbert-F’itton 
Theory of the Sonnets” was read by Mr. Thomas 
Tyler. A somewhat novel attack had been recently 
made on the position that William Herbert, who 
became Earl of Pembroke in 100!), was Shaksperc's 
friend of the Sonnets, and the “Mr. W. H.” of 
the Dedication. Descriptions in the Sonnets were 
raid to be inconsistent with certain portraits of 
Herbert. The hero of there poems was repeatedly 
described as “ fair,” a word taken to mean “ of 
remarkably light complexion”; but Herbert, 
according to a portrait recently acquired by the 
Earl of Pembroke, was said to be swarthy. Then 
in the portrait the eye3 were of a darkish grey; 


and these, it was contended, could not be the eyes 
which, according to Sonnet 20, “ gilded the object 
whereupon they gazed.” But are there eyes of any 
conceivable colour of which this could be said with 
propriety '( It was an extravagant compliment 
which Sbakspere paid to his friend, clearly implying 
that his friend’s eyes were suns. This, indeed, 
was expressed in Sonnet 49, “that sun, thine eye.” 
To press such poetical similes with literalness was 
utterly absurd. It might as well be maintained 
that the breat h of W. H. had exactly the odour of 
the violet, or at once the odour of the violet and 
the rose (S. 99), or that the whiteness of his hand 
was quite identical with that of the lily (98, 91). 
But, to prove Sir. W. II.’s whiteness of complexion, 
especial emphasis had been laid on the contrast 
expressed in liues 3 and 4 of Sonnet 144; 

“ The better angel is a man right fair 
The worser spirit a woman colour'd ill.” 

But the antithesis to “colour’d ill ” is “ colour’d 
well”; and this must be the meaning of “right 
fair,” not remarkably white or blonde. As to the 
colour of hair considered in Sh-kspere’s time to be 
most desirable in a man, reference was made to 
“As You Like It” (Act iii., sc. 4.), where Celia, 
speaking of Orlando's hair, says : “ Your chestnut 
was ever the only colour.” Slender, of the “ Merry 
Wives,” who is evidently represented as weak and 
contemptible, has yellow hair, “a little yellow 
beard” (Act i., sc. 4.). The objector alluded to 
had found some difficulty in the seventh line of 
Sonnet 99 — 

“ And buds of marjoram had stolen thy hair.” 

Buds of marjoram varied in colour, but those of 
a purple-red would seem to be intended. To such, 
the hair most admired, with a chestnut or reddish 
shade, made probably the nearest approach ; but, 
from an allusion quoted by Dowden in Suckling’s 
“Tragedy of Breunoralt” (Act iv., sc. 1.), it 
would seem not unlikely that wavy hair, or hair 
with a tendency to curl, might also be implied. 
Mr. Tyler had visited Wilton House to examine 
1 he portrait on which objections had been based. 
The person represented was undoubtedly fair, and 
by no means of a swarthy complexion. The colour 
of the hair was entirely suitable : and, though it 
depicted a man of an age considerably beyond the 
eighteen or twenty of the Sonnets, yet it was much 
younger than the engraving in the British Museum, 
published soon after Herbert’s death. Dr. Fur- 
nivall had remarked a peculiar delicacy of feature 
in the new portrait; this suited Sonnet 20. So 
far was the portrait from contradicting the Herbert 
theory that it seemed to give important corrobora¬ 
tion. The obvious likeness gave a strong proba¬ 
bility of genuineness. But there was one serious 
drawback. The past history of the picture 
was almost wholly unknown. Certainly the 
Herbert theory had not been refuted, as had 
been alleged, by this portrait. With regard to 
the “ Mr. W. II.” of the Dedication as used of 
a nobleman, while this usage was by no means 
unprecedented, it should be recollected that a 
partial concealment was evidently intended. The 
use of initials only must be held to show this. 
Adverting to the three portraits in the collection 
of General Newdegate, at Arbury, in Warwick¬ 
shire, said to represent Mary Fitton, Mr. Tyler 
admitted that if this were really the ease, then 
Mary Fitton was not the “dark lady” of the 
Sonnets. But the facts presented by the portraits 
prevented our accepting this conclusion. One of 
the three portraits is inscribed with the name of 
“Lady Macclesfield,” and another with that of the 
“ Countess of Stanford,” both of which names, it 
was certain, were impossible aud wrong, and the 
third bore what appeared to be heraldic badges 
which had nothing to do with the F’ittons. These 
heraldic badges probably represented the armorial 
bearings of the Cookes, of Gidea Ilall, Romford, 
a member of which family, Mildred Cooke, after¬ 
wards Lady Maxey, was an intimate friend of Anne 
Fitton (Lady Anne Newdigate). The Cookes, in 
Tudor times, were persons of high distinction; and 
though the younger Mildred Cooke, Lady Newdi¬ 
gate' b friend, does not appear to have been very 
erudite, her four aunts, Mildred, Anne, Katherine, 
and Elizabeth, were highly renowned for their 
leamlag. Of these ladies, Mildred married Lord 
Burleigh, and became the mother of Sir Robert 
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Cecil: Anne married Sir Nicholas Bacon, and 
became the mother of the great Francis Bacon: 
and the other two sisters married very well indeed. 
The high distinction of the family, together with 
intimate friendship, gave no slight reason for there 
being more than one portrait of Lady Maxey at 
Arbury. It was clear from an endorsement on one 
of Lady Mnxey’s letters (attributed to Sir Roger 
Newdigate, founder of the Newdigate prize) that 
her name had been mistaken for “ Lady 
Macclesfield.” This alone would rai-e a presump¬ 
tion against the alleged portraits of Mary Fif.ton, 
who was never either 11 Lady Macclesfield ” or 
“ Countess of Stamford.” The fact was, that the por¬ 
traits lacked any adequate authentication. Besides, 
they contradicted the coloured statue of Mary Fit ton, 
at Gaw.sworth, which was well-authenticated. This 
statue gave the black hair and dark complexion 
required by the Sonnets. Mr. Tyler had no hesita¬ 
tion in deciding in favour of the statue, after per¬ 
sonal visits to both Arbury and Gawsworth. While 
it could not be allowed that the portraits at Arbury 
represented Mary Fitton, there were letters there 
of great importance. Her character was desciibed 
by her relations in language very much like in 
intensity the strong expressions of the Sonnets. 
In one of these letters is found a description which 
could scarcely be surpassed, “ the vilest womau 
under the sun.” Confirmation, also, was given of 
an inference Mr. Tyler had drawn from n letter iu 
Lord Salisbury's possession, written in May, HiOl, 
by Mary Fittou’s father, on a journey he was 
making with his daughter into Cheshire some three 
months after the birth of her child, of which the 
Earl of Pembroke (William Herbert) was said to bo 
the father. It appeared that Mary’s father had 
been trying to bring about n marriage between his 
daughter and Pembroke, and that the latter had 
refused on the ground of Mary’s want of 
“honesty.” Then ensued some discussion or in¬ 
vestigation of her conduct. It now appears, from 
one of the Arbury letters, that Mary and berfather 
had gone off secretly into Cheshire, things having 
apparently become too warm in London. What 
had been said or done had caused some even of her 
friends to cease to interest themselves on her behalf. 
Sir Francis Fitton (her uncle) could sec nothing but 
what was bad. It was probably at this time that 
Shakspere did a service to Pembroke by giving his 
testimony concerning Mary Fitton’s character. 
This probably healed the difference previously ex¬ 
isting between the poet and his patron, and 
Shakspere began again to address Pembroke (Sonnet 
100). The suggestion may not be altogether agree¬ 
able, but it suits the chronology exactly ; and the 
truth is not always pleasant. 


FINE ART. 

John Leech : his Life and Work. By 
W. P. Frith, R.A. (Bentley.) 

A good opportunity seems to have boon to 
some extent lost when tho task of writing 
the life of the ever popular John Leech was 
confided by Messrs. Bentley to tho aged 
though brisk Academician, Mr. Frith. I 
doubt, indeed, whether thoro is a single art- 
writer of importance who would have had 
patience to fill the needful couple of volumes 
with a lengthy discussion on the subject of 
the present memoir; for tho art that is 
chiefly humorous lends itself very little to 
literary treatment, and, moreover—in my 
own opinion, at all events—John Leech has 
really been a little over-rated. Is there 
anything fresh—in the way of praise, I mean, 
or in the way of favourable and sympathetic 
analysis—that remains to be said about 
him ? One may he a little doubtful; still, 
in any case, some treatment more subtle and 
more qualified than that which was at the 
command of Mr. Frith was surely desirable. 
Mr. Frith, who is eminently good natured— 
except when he is attacking that authori¬ 


tative criticism which ha9 put his own work 
into its proper, I dare not add its “com¬ 
fortable,” place — is, at his best, superfi¬ 
cial. As a writer he is full of dull 
repetitions; and an essential commonness 
is, I greatly fear, the characteristic of his 
style. If anything could indispose us 
to receive the best of what John Leech— 
sunny John Leech, dear John Leech, as in 
his last days his then youthful friend 
Mr. Du Maurior called him—if anything, I 
say, could indispose u,s to receive the best 
of what John Leech has to offer, it would be 
that method of handling which is pursued 
by Mr. Frith. 

Poor Mr. Frith — to do him justice 
—he has not had much material. The 
Dean of Eochester, who would have 
written the Life so much better—nay, who 
it is to be hoped may yet write it—is the 
possessor of a hundred letters addressed to 
him, which are of a very different quality, 
in all probability, from many of those 
trivial little notes —dc circonstance, indeed— 
which Mr. Frith, with unfailing geniality 
and undeterred self-satisfaction, has included 
in the present publication. Mr. Frith is an 
avowod raconteur. It is necessary to him 
that lie shall tell a story—desirable that he 
shall tell a succession of stories. These 
stories have sustained—some of them not 
unworthily—his roputation in these later 
days. He has always had an eye for the 
dramatic. Well, in the couple of bulky 
volumes professedly on John Leech, Mr. 
Frith’s stories are, actually, not seldom ; 
about John Leech. Not seldom also they 
aro not. Not seldom they are principally 
about Mr. Frith. AVe don’t resent them 
very much, even when they are ; for Mr. 
Frith is garrulous so amiably. But—stretch 
our complaisance ns much as we will—we 
cannot accept them as the exact equiva¬ 
lent of serious criticism or of painstakiug 
narration. 

As regards the illustrations, thoy are, let 
it bo said ungrudgingly, both ample and 
varied. People who do not quite share my 
own opinion as to the comparative un¬ 
satisfactoriness of comic drawing—people 
who do not think, as I think, that a little of 
it often goes a long way—will feast fully on 
all the good things which the enterprise and 
the good fortuue of tho Messrs. Bentley have 
enabled them to provide. And even those 
of us who are not really stirred by the very 
smartest achievements of comic design will 
recognise, in their due place—and will 
recognise as valuable—other qualities in 
Leech than thoso of the merely funny illus¬ 
trator. Grace and fancy he of course had 
in abundance, and occasionally there is the 
touch of tragic force. 

Fuedeiuck Wf.dmoiie. 


THE REVIVED INTEREST IX BOOK¬ 
PLATES. 

The sixth—the December—number of the 
Journal of the Ex Libris Society is distinctly 
the best that has yet been issued. It .shows a 
marked improvement in the quality of its illus¬ 
trations, ns may be seen by a comparison of 
certain of the reproductions formerly given 
with the excellently crisp and sharp rendering 
of the armorial book-plate of Malherbe, the 
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poet, in the present issue. But the * 
treasure of the number is its frontispie*-:: 
book-plate of Mr. Gleeson-White, designs: 
Mr. C. Ricketts “of Chelsea.” Stn:. * 
tinged with the influence of Blake, not*' -. I 
the symbolical figure of Night which it inch:- j 
the design has enough that is spontaoeoii.- e | 
original; and it certainly ranks as a fc ] 
example of modem decoration , produced ir: I 
—but not slavish—subordination to the dear.- 
tion of the great decorative periods of •_ 
past. 

In a communication published in a r-:-:' 
number of the Journal, Mr. Vicars, of Dili: 
made a good suggestion, in recommending tir 
the scope of the periodical should be esml: : | 
so as to embrace heraldry in general, as fob' | 
from genealogy. It might also be sngg^x . 
that the Ex Libris Journal should dtri 
very substantial portion of its space to nx | 
bookplates as are artistic and decorative it v_ 
and workmanship ; for—sad to say—too nor 
bookplates, both old and present-day, hare V. 
little attractiveness to the mere lover of bear ; 

If such emphasis as we indicate were giver 
the artistic side of its subject, the Journal woi 
command the larger suffrage of all inters, 
in art and decoration. We should, accorditu 
strongly advise that an assistant art-editor 
affiliated with Mr. Jewers, who ahead? 
assistant heraldic-editor, aids Mr. W. H. I 
Wright, the hon. secretary and general edit • 

An Ex Libris Society has been atartei 
Germany, with Berlin for its headquarter! i 
Herr Friedrich Wamecke, compiler of j 
valuable Hcraldische KunstbUitler, for its p • 
dent—than whom none could be better. ?. J 
society, too, has already commenced the;1 
cation of a journal dealing with its ct- J 
subject. I 

A further proof of the fervour of the rer-r 1 
awakened iuterest in Ex Libris is famished by t I 
fact that Mr. Duaritch is about to issue a sec.: * 
series of facsimiles, by Mr. Griggs, of ?l- i 
B ritish book-plates — his first series is s I 
well-nigh unprocurable. The projected sot v ) 
bo devoted to the book-plates of archbi-I: 
and bishops, beginning with the fine lv: 
coloured Ex Libris of Cardinal Wolrev. Tl < 
series may be useful to the Rev. Mr. Vfoolnr 
in the preparation of his work upon Ej isc > 
Heraldry, for which students of the subject - 
some of them at least—are looking eagerly. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE BABYLONIAN’ STANDARD WEIGHT. 

Cairo: Dcc.I.CF 

Mr. Greville Chester has become the po?*- ' 
of a very remarkable relic of antiquity, s. 
covered in Babylonia, probably on the sue 
Babylon. It is a large weight of bard c---' 
stone, highly polished, and of a cone-like i:~ 
The picture of an altar has been engraved up: 
it, and down one side runs a cuneiform ins.';- 
tion of ten lines. They read as follows: 

“One manch standard weight, the property 
Merodach-sar-ilani, a duplicate of the 
which Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, tia : : 
of Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, made in eui 
accordance with the weight [prescribed) by - 
deified Dungi, a former king.” 

The historical importance of the insert;: 
is obvious at the first glance. Dungi was 
son and successor of Ur-Bagaa, and hi? 
may be roughly assigned to about 3<H"0 b 
would appear that he had fixed the stv - 
of weight in Babylonia; and the actual 
made by him in accordance with this stiij 
seems to have been preserved down tofu- — 
of Nebuchadrezzar, who caused a dnpb ^ 
it to be made, lie duplicate again 
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~' r i,e standard by which all other weights in the 
' ‘ untry had to be tested, 
v The fact that Dungi is called “ the deified ” 

- , not surprising. We know of other early 

5 ngs of Chaldaea who were similarly raised to 
e rank of gods. One of them prefixes the 
■: ■ le of “divine” to his name on his own 
. ieks; another, Naram-Sin, the son of Sargon, 
Accad, is called “a god” on the seal of 
individual who describes himself as his 
; . .worshipper.” It is possible that in this cult 
certain Babylonian kingB we have an 
• idunce of early intercourse with Egypt, 
r • A. H. Sayce. 


.-v- >TES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

"[.. ~ is to be feared, we hear, that there is little 
j . pliability of the acquisition by the Govem- 
r . mt for the proposed “ National Gallery of 
. 'iglish Art” of that site on the Enbankment 
debt is so much more central and so much 
. ‘ ire convenient than any other that has been 
"' iously entertained. 

■ ■ Messrs. Derrez & Gutekunst, the experts 
x;: a Green-street, Leicester-square, will shortly 
i y ! • :ue a revised and enlarged edition of Mr. 

• x iederick Wedmore’s Miryon. While Mr. 
i i ''.edmore’s now well-known critical essay will 
ri nain much as it was originally written, and 

- : „<xit has been several times republished, the 
..., ,-apter entitled “ Notes for the Amateur ” will 

- brought up to date; and, for the conveni- 
, T- .je of collectors, a list of the prices fetched 

recent years by Meryon’s rarer etchings will 
T .... appended. This edition, like the last, will 
. - limited in number. 

- small collection of the works of M. 
gas—the possessions, we hear, of an enter- 

• ' _ sing Scotch dealer of the modem school— 

1 be on view immediately in private 
ims in Old Bond-street. Apropos of 
s, we may be allowed to add that 
statement made in some quarters that 
... .. i Degas now on view at the new English 
. t Club is the first that has been seen publicly 
England must not go unchallenged. We 
t ... ieve that M. Deschamps exhibited more 
un one Degas many years ago, when he had 
r „. .libitions of French art in Old Bond-street; 
l ,’ a -.1 it is not in the least likely that Degas was 
' . ^ .••epresentedinthc very interesting Exhibition 
u French Impressionists’ work which the 
^^^ssrs. Dowdeswell organised now several years 
—" ae, and which was perhaps the only systematic 
.empt that has yet been made to display in 
udon the aims and achievements of the 
ool. 

Jr. George du Malrieu has just com- 
.uced a lecture tour through the provinces. 
-3 subject is “Social Pictorial Satire" as 
icted in the pages of 1‘nwh during the 
, fifty years, by Doyle, Leech, Keene, and 
lecturer himself. 


Bombay (vol. ii., No. 5)—which we may say, 
in passing, frequently contains most interesting 
matter—Mr. T. J. Symonds writes on the 
copper coins of the Nawabs of the Kamatik, 
the last Mahommedan dynasty of the South. 
Apart from their rarity, these coins are curious 
as exhibiting a rapid degeneracy in the hands 
of Tamil moneyers who evidently could not read 
Persian, and who were always desirous to replace 
the original legends with the sacred objects of 
Hinduism. This paper is also illustrated with a 
lithographed plate from drawings by Capt. 
Tufnell. 

Next week there will be on view in the 
Goupil Gallery, New Bond-street, Mr. Hugh 
de T. Glazebrook’s Salon picture, entitled 


• 1 C’est 1’Empereur ’ 
& Co. will open 
silks and Oriental 
street. 


and Messrs. A. Stephens 
an exhibition of Bxitish 
embroideries in Regent- 


V.' 

- 




& 


ithem India (which have very little con- 
f:?' :ion with those of the North) are now 
living special attention. Not to mention the 
&•.>' alogues of Mr. E. Thurston (superintendent 
.’3 ; ..he Madras Museum), and the useful Hints to 
^1* * 1 ectors of Capt. R. H. C. Tufnell, two papers 
ir. f ; V e recently appeared in periodicals. In the 
£'’ inn Antiquary for September, Dr. E. 
ii : ^ttsch, of Bangalore, gives a list of the coins 
, ,.'»t may be referred to the Rajas of Yijayanagar, 
(*• last Hindu empire of Southern India, with 
;'ascription of the figures and symbols, and an 
rpretation of the legends. This paper is 
If f' -itrated with two excellent autotype plates, 
-oduced from plaster casts made by the 
Jjl;-> ve curator of the Mysore Museum. In the 
it .‘ .3 -nal of the Anthropological Society of 

ft' 


THE STAGE. 

TlIE theatrical year has two sleepy seasons: one 
of them lasts from July to September, the other 
is the month before Christmas. From this 
second slumber of its year the stage awakes 
next week, and within the next two or three 
weeks some important things will have been 
produced. We shall have, to begin with, the 
great Shaksperian revival at the Lyceum, 
towards which Mr. Irving is bending all his 
energies. We shall have the return of Mr. 
Thorne to the Vaudeville, with the new serious 
play by Mr. Haddon Chambers. We shall have 
a comedy by Mr. Comyns Carr—almost his 
first original stage work, we fancy—at the St. 
James’s, from which the melodrama at present 
presented is about to be withdrawn. We shall 
have the new production at the Garrick. And 
what else shall we not have ? 

Meanwhile, nothing has been doing. We 
ourselves might have been seen, one night this 
week, in the stalls of the Garrrick—a theatre 
which, like Brighton, in the words of M. 
Theodore Roussel, is “ un him hoiinrte c adroit." 
We were innocently witnessing one of the very 
last performances of Mr. T. W. Robertson’s 
pretty charado called “School.” You cannot 
judge the piece seriously. The better you 
know it, the slighter it seems. What is 
supposed to be the graver interest—the love 
affair of the pupil-teacher and of Lord Beaufoy 
—is altogether a failure, unless you are willing 
to smile rather than be moved by it; and two 
out of the four “ curtains ” are inadequate to 
the last degree in serious comedy. Yet, for all 
that, the piece has merit. The character of the 
aged Beau—a padded man who wears the stays 
— and who thinks that, since the soul is 
immortal, the resources of art should prolong 
to some extent the attractiveness of the body 
—the character of the aged Beau, we Bay, is 
well drawn. And there is in the very central 
character—that of Naomi Tighe, the hoiden 
heiress —a freshness and wonderful capacity for 
being utilised to good effect by theactress playing 
the part. This actress, in the present case, is 
Miss Annie Hughes, who, with a full right, 
and with great charm, succeeds to the role 
which was Mrs. Bancroft’s a generation ago. 
Miss Hughes is, indeed, quite admirable. Her 
liveliness is continuous, yet excellently varied ; 
her resources are amazing. Mr. Hare was 
absent, we are sorry to say; and the part of 
Beau Farintosh requires this Gerard Dou, this 
Meissonier, of an actor to perfectly fill it. Mr. 
Mackintosh, clever man as he is, cannot make 
very much of it. His physique unfits him for 
it. And as regards the moral lesson sought to 
be conveyed by the Beau’s change of attire, 
that is in any case ridiculous, but Mr. Hare 
makes it less so than anybody else. What real 


moral dignity does the character gain when, 
in exchange for the neat and engaging attire 
which accompany the stays, the rouge, and the 
dyed hair, he assumes a rather seedy old-fashioned 
frock coat, an uglv black stock, and a pair of 
trousers with black and chocolate stripes. 
Young Mr. Gilbert Hare is really excellent in 
thepart of Krux—the little villain of the charade 
is a villain who bears the same proportion to the 
villain of melodrama that a chessmanknightbears 
to a knight with accoutrements at Cluny. The 
personality of young Mr. Irving is extremely 
ugreeable, and he plays Lord Beaufoy with 
frankness and already with a measure of style. 
Miss Fanny Robertson is a very good school¬ 
mistress of the older type. Miss Kate Rorke 
—though she looks well, naturally, and gives 
evidence that she is possessed of some know¬ 
ledge of her craft—has seldom been seen, 
artistically speaking, less to her advantage than 
in the character of Bella. She plays it for the 
most part too heavily: charges it with more 
than it will bear. She wants simplicity in the 
part, and a measure of lightness—the touch of 
the charade, in fine. But, whatever were the 
defects and disappoiutments of the performance, 
the evening,(as a whole, was spent charmingly; 
and wo may hope shortly to repair to the 
Garrick again to sec a bigger piece. 

We hear from more than one most excellent 
authority that the public “ costume recital ”— 
in reality a carefully prepared performance— 
by the Shakespere Reading Society of 
“ Measure for Measure,” was of so notable a 
kind that it would be absolutely regrettable in 
the interests of art if this performance were 
not repeated during this winter, and in a place 
more accessible than the Ultima Thule of 
Notting Hill. The cast had been most care¬ 
fully chosen ; and Mr. William Poel more than 
ever distinguished himself, not only as a 
Shakesperian scholar and as a master of 
elocution, but as a stage manager. And he 
and his company—if we may call them so— 
were most of all successful in proving that a 
play, whose interest had hitherto been con¬ 
sidered by the playgoer to depend upon one or 
two characters, and one or two scenes, is in 
reality interesting from end to end as an 
actable drama. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 


Mlle. Ykkac, a young lady violinist, Dutch 
by birth, gave a concert at Princes’ Hall on 
December 10. She played, with Herr Schon- 
berger, Greig’s Sonata (Op. 8), and at once mode 
a satisfactory impression. Her tone is full, her 
intonation perfect; she plays with passion, 
and will no doubt, with time, acquire the 
necessary tenderness. It was a treat to hear 
an artist so utterly free from sickly senti¬ 
mentality and tricks of any kind. Her first 
solo was a Theme with Variations by Tartini. 
Mlle. Gherlsen, the vocalist, has a good voice 
and good style. Herr Schdnberger performed 
some solos by Brahms and Chopin in his best 
manner. 

A concert was given at St. James’s Hall on 
December 11, for the benefit of the North 
London Hospital. When charity is the object, 
it often has to cover sins more or less numerous. 
On this occasion, however, an excellent perform¬ 
ance of Spohr’s now seldom heard “ Last 
Judgment” was given, with Miss A. Williams 
and Messrs. Lloyd and R. Newman as solo 
vocalists. The second part consisted of an 
interesting selection of vocal and instrumental 
music from the works of Handel. 

Two Quartets and four Gipsy Songs form the 
contents of Brahms’s latest published work (Op. 
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112) which was produced at the last Monday 
Popular Concert. Music that can be followed 
without any mental effort on the part of the 
listener is not always appreciated at its proper 
value; and these songs are so smooth, so flowing, 
and, besides, so brief, that one can scarcely realise 
the fact that the composer must have spent 
time and trouble over them: they are trifles, 
but valuable ones. They are all highly charac¬ 
teristic of the composer ; so much so, indeed, 
that there seems more of the “Brahms” than 
of the “Gipsy” element in the second set. 
These “ Gipsy ” songs have fresh and graceful 
melodies, supported by delicate harmonies. They 
were admirably rendered by Mines. Henschel and 
Fassett, and Messrs. Shakespeare and Henschel. 
The Quartets were repeated, and also a portion 
of the second set; the former were sung in the 
first, the latter in the second part of the 
programme. Miss Adelina de Lara played 
Schumann's Etudes Symphoniques, but the 
task was somewhat beyond her strength. 
Her intentions, however, were good, and in 
some of the lighter variations she succeeded in 
creating a favourable impression. Mme. Neruda 
played with great success an Adagio of Mozart’s, 
and the composer's orchestral accompaniments 
were represented by a pianoforte arrangement. 
It may be questioned whether it is wise to j 
introduce transcriptions of this kind; for how- j 
ever clever the pianoforte arrangement may be, 1 
the composer’s colouring is lost. The concert 
opened with a fine performance of Beethoven’s 
Quartet in E flat (Op. 74) 


catholic than many have been led by its name 
to suppose. The explanation is a thoroughly 
sensible one. 

J. 8. Shedlock. 


MUSIC A L PUBLIC A TIOS’S. 


received from Messrs. Metzler & 


The programme of the Bach Choir concert by B. Godard, is a 
on Tuesday evening included two specimens of j There is an English 
sacred music, one of the eighteenth, the other 
Mozart’s 


of thenineteenth century—Mozart’s “Requiem,” 
and tho closing part of the first Act of 
“ Parsifal.” The former, a broken column in 
the temple of art, served to remind us of what 
the master, under more favourable conditions, 
might have achieved in the department of 
sacred music; while the latter brought 
vividly before the minds of the listeners 
the difference between the old style and the 
new. The performance of the Requiem was 
dignified; and the solo vocalists,(Mrs. Henschel, 
Miss Hilda Wilson, and Messrs. Houghton and 
Plunket Greene, all sang with feeling and 
fervour. The continuation of the solo in the 
“Tubamirum,” usually assigned to the bas¬ 
soon, was played by the trombone; this is 
supposed to be the correct reading, anyhow it is 
more striking when thus given. Trombone parts 
were played in the “ Dies Irae ” ; they are not 
marked in the “ Andre ” edition of the score 
which professes to show the wind parts added 
by Sitssmayer, and they seem to take away 
from the effect of tho trombone solo in the 
following “Tuba mirum.” Tho performance of 
the excerpt from “ Parsifal ” was, on the whole, 
a great success. Some of the movements were 
slightly hurried, the “bells” were too 
loud and two much in evidence; but the 
choir sang well, and Mr. Plunket Greene, 
(Gurnemanz and Titurel) and Mr. Henschel 
(Amfortas) both interpreted their parts with 
true feeling and great dramatic power. It 
would be absurd to pretend that a concert- 
room performance of the music is satisfactory : 
that is impossible. But when it is given with 
the care and reverence bestowed on it by Dr. 
Stanford, it seems as if the end justified the 
means; and the end in this case is to give to 
many musicians who cannot go to Bayreuth 
an opportunity of hearing something of 
Wagner's wonderful music-drama. The excerpt 
was peiformed amid perfect silence, and pro¬ 
duced a great impression. Dr. V. Stanford 
has every reason to be satisfied with the result 
of his labours. A note in the programme- 
book explains why a so-called Bach Society 
should give a programme without any Bach 
music; its aims, we are informed, are more 


We have 
Co. 

Two Songs: For Eternity and Lore’s Dial, 
by Mrs. Harding Cox. The words are senti¬ 
mental, and the music is of a similar char¬ 
acter ; the second is the better of the two, and, 
in its way, rather neat. .4 Winter Lore Sony, 
by Lawrence Kellie, has a certain grace and 
charm, but the same syncopated accompani¬ 
ment for the three stanzas proves wearisome. 
The Story of our Lore, by E. Cutler, is a song 
of familiar type, but, of its kind, effective. 
Les Papillons, by A. Goring Thomas, is a light 
and extremely graceful song; the words by 
Gautier have been well translated by Mr. F. T. 
Marzials. One Word, by Minnie Cochrane, is 
a plain ballad with usual triplet ending. The 
Mistress of my Heart and Garotte in Grey, by 
Reginald de Koven. The first is smooth and 
flowing; the second is light and graceful. 
The words tell of a “ dainty pair ” engaged in 
playing chess; the maiden’s heart, not the 
game, is won. Last Niyht in Dreamland, by 
Lawrence Kellie. The melody is smooth, and 
some of the strains are not unfamiliar ; the 
accompaniment is effective. Chanson d’Avril, 

’ " ' pleasing dainty song. 

version of the French 
words by Ch. d’Orlcaus (XV C siccle). Sons 
Hois, by B. Godard, is an effective pianoforte 
piece. The opening pastoral theme is charm¬ 
ing ; the middle section of the piece is not so 
fresh, although as contrast it is successful. 
The coda is clever and taking. Osmunda, 
Intermezzo, by W. Williams, is a tame, com¬ 
monplace pianoforte piece. Miriam, by C. 
Kottaun, is another Intermezzo of plain char¬ 
acter. The bass is singularly monotonous. 
Indian Summer Walt::, by C. Lowthian, is a 
good piece for the ball-room. The American 
Organ Journal, Nos. 16 and 17, edited by J. 
Munro Coward. Part 16 contains some selec¬ 
tions from Mendelssohn’s “ Athalie,” including 
a “Fragment of Overture”—in fact, only the 
first eighteen bars. Schumann's “Thema” 
from his Op. 68, probably for facility in read¬ 
ing, has been written in common instead of 
2-4 time. Mr. H. M. Higgs contributes a 
pleasing “Sketch.” Part 17 contains some 
light and agreeable pieces. These transcrip¬ 
tions for the American organ are well done. 
Metzler’s Red Album contains an excellent 
selection of marches, including the one from 
Gounod’s “ Heine de Saba,” the one from 
“ Tannhaiiser,” and the Bridal March from 
“Lohengrin”; their Christmas Album some 
bright and popular dances ; and their Christmas 
Album of Dance Music for the Violin the same 
pieces for violin alone. 


songs with titles as brief as they are meat 
less. Sing to me in the Twilight, wo 
music by S. Hannaui. This is a feeble te . 
waltz time. Can you tell, by P. Msriv 
words tell of a broken heart, of prayer, of r 
in God, but the music has scarcely s r& 
! character. Fleur de Lys, by Fred J. Hsr 
This is a pianoforte piece entitled ‘ 
gavotte, ’ but it does not commence scco- 
to gavotte rule, nor is the music in pi 
style. Early Morn, a pastoral sketch for p 
by J. F. Barnett, a well-written, and a 
tially pleasing piece. 


Now ready, price 1(1. 6J. 

MODERN ODYSSEY; 


T he 

CI.YS.SKS CP To DATE: a Bo,.k of Trmli bt 
F. Tf t xki.l Illustrated with 31 Picture* m lollotnu. in 
cloth, gilt. 4&4 )>ages. 

“ A handsome and well illustrated 

Casmu. & Compas r Limited, Lud?d< Hill, LuxLt. 
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H ORS DE COMBAT”; or, Three IT* 

in a Hospital. Founded on FacU. BrGitni 


— _ Hospital. Founded on Fact* Ur 
KriiHL Aumiiaok Soltuam. Illustrated by W. H. Hyps- 
Muckley, II. E. Tidtnnrsh, Walton Corbould, aixl Mia Ftcot \ 
“A bright and lively series of chapter* ou hospital liftacJm 
the patients’ point of view; it is in folio, beautifullyllibt'.’ 
black and white by clever and sympathetic artist#.’ 

Hrditk Mcdvtl Jp 

L'asskli. Bl Company, Limited, Ludg&te Hill, LotxU 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1892. 

THE E X POSITOR 

Edited by the Kcv. W. ROBERTSON NlCOLL. Il l 
FOURTH BERIC8. 
MONTHLY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

followin'/ four important 8EBIEH of !‘A VEfiS k 
others , be published during tkt ‘jent:— 

I. THE MIRACLES of OUR LORD. A New Eipoati 


Th 


By the Very Rev. (1. A. CllADWiti, l).l>.. Dean .C 
II. T1IE DOCTRINE of the ATONEMENT In the M 
TAMENT. By the Rer. Profoaor J. Aflufew 

III. STUDIES in NEW TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. 

By the Rev. Jamea !ini mb, IU' 

IV. THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY' of PALESTINE 

By the Rer. Giorue ADtu&urH.Ii 


The FOURTH VOLUME is Now Ready, pnctTt *1 
London: Hodpku & Stovoutos, 27, PateraAUr E- ,s 


NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAEEN 
Crown 8vo, cloth board*, price 56., post 

THE GOD of the AMEN,_ml.. 


Sermons. By ALEXANDER MAOABK.V 
Author of “The Holy of Holies," "The It— 
Christ,” See. 

“ It is superfluous to recommend »ith pnix »p- 
Dr. Alexander Maclaren, of Manchester, EspsM 

Iher. ! 


His insight into Scripture and gift ’ 
exposition is unrivalled.” _ Imltpendtai -few lOlt ^ 


From Messrs. Hutchings & Romer— 

If ith the Light, by Lilias Green. The melody 
of this song is rather commonplace, but there 
file one or two pleasing touches in the accom- 
pnnimeut. The Gaits of Paradise, by Cotsford 
Dick, is a straightforward ballad; one passage 
recalls Mendelssohn, but this will scarcely 
interfere with the popularity of the song. 
I util, by Clement Lackinaue, is a simple 
ballad, but what little merit it lias is spoilt by 
the coimvonplace ending. But the insipid 
words about “ angels ” and the “Jasper sea” 
may perhaps account for the music. By the 
way, the title of the song has scarcely an en¬ 
chanting sound. There is no reason why this 
particular song should be specially held up for 
condemnation, but it may stand for a type of 


Dr. Maclaren ie, perhaps, the thttrt seraac hr- 
living preach era .”—Christian Common*rwt«- . . 

Few preachers combine to many anoeou ot 
pulpit adores *.”—Independent (London . . 

‘‘Dr. Maclaren holds a unique place 
preachers of the day, because of his well-bslAM^coin 
of gifts .”—The Modern Church. 


BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6a, - 

THE UNCHANGING 0HEI8T, ud ? 

Sermons. . 

“ It is not possible to open a page withont^^; 
trations of his commanding power, as an eipw*® 
truth .”—Christian World. 

“ While they are distinguished by the finest 
the most exquisite literary finish they are at .y 
rvLiin und Kitntiln am the homeliest talk 


plain and simple as the homeliest talk < 
Spurgeon .”—Christian Leader. 


DR. MACLAREN’B NEW Vol.' v 
Just out, crown Svo, 392 pp-. cloth board.-. r 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of s 

on the 14th, lr.th, and 18th Charter- “ 
John. By ALEXANDER MACEAJitN- ■ 


POPULAR EDITION 
I.arjc 4to, with PORTRAIT, I■ 

JOSEPH MAZZINI a Memoir,by I 

with two E»»: 

DEMOCRACY ’ 


Tit 


with two Essays by MAZZINI • 
nniocoArv ” an d “THE DUTIESct > 


Los dun : ALEXANDER * SHEPFj 


21 i.vo 22 , FcssiviL Slim. L 
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MESSES. MACMILLAN 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

• j,- ... Crown Svo, 7s. Gd. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. With Portrait and Introduction l»y THOMAS HUGHES, 
il. :.r-; * # e Uniform with the One-Volume Edition of the Poems of Tennyson , Wordsworth, Shelley, 

. > . y)id Matthew Arnold. 


f r -,% MRS. OLIPHANT. 

, . Medium Svo, 21s. 

ERUSALEM: The Holy City, Its History and 

c 7 " HOPE. By Mus. OLIPHANT. With 50 Illustrations (Uniform with “ The Makers of 

Florence,” &c.). 

- - Also a limited Edition on large paper, oOat . net. 


t.;j\ ' NEW BOOK BY THE REV. HUGH MACMILLAN. 

Just ready, crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

?HE GATE BEAUTIFUL, and other Bible 

TEACHINGS FOR THE YOUNG. By the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, 1).D , LL.D., 
F R.S.E., Author of “Bible Teachings in Nature.’’ 

NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

1 1 . L ’ Just ready, 3 vols , crown Svo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 

.’HE RAILWAY MAN and his CHILDREN. 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of “ Kirstcen,” “ Hester," Ac. 

A NTI-J A COBI2 V. - "At once an extremely interesting story and a perfectly satisfying 
* * hievement of literary art." 

... j: - s NEW NOVEL BY BRET HARTE. 

Just ready, 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

" ' . FIRST FAMILY of TASAJARA. By Bret 

HARTE, Author of “ Creasy," "The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh.” 

. . BY HIE DEAN OF LLANDAFF. 

_ .2 New Edition, crown Svo, doth, 10s. Gd. 

i ONCASTER SERMONS: Lessons of Life and 

Godliness and Words from the Gospels, Two .Selections of Sermons preached in the 
Parish Church of Doncaster. By C. J. \ AFGHAN, D.D., Dean of Llandalf, and 
Master of the Temple ; Vicar of Doncaster, 1S60-G9. 


& CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

BY J. L. KIPLING, C.I.E. 

Just ready, svo, cloth, 21s. 

BEAST and MAN in INDIA. A Popular Sketch 

of Indian Animals in their Relations with the People. By JOHN LOCKWOOD 
KIPLING, C.I.E. With many Illustrations by the Author. 

PALI > MALL GAZETTE.—** .Mr. Kipling lias managed to compress Into four hun¬ 

dred pages an unusually large amount of really Interesting information. He is scientific* 

without being pedantic, and chatty w ithout ever becoming garrulous The book is full of 

good stories, and of charming illustrations.” 

PEOPLE’S EDITION. 

Small 4to, 2s. net 

THE NURSERY “ALICE.” Containing Twenty 

Coloured Enlargements from Tenniel’s Illustrations to " Alice's Adventures in 
Wonderland. ' With Text adapted to Nursery Readers by LEWIS CARROLL. The 
Cover designed and coloured by E. Gertrude Thompson. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.— ‘Reduced t> the comprehension of the smallest children.” 
SATURDAY REVIEW ,—“A delightful book for children.’’ 


NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN S THREE AN D .SIXPENNY SERIES. 

Just reaily, crown bvo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

THE LEGENDARY FICTIONS of the IRISH 

CELTS. Collected ami narrated l>y PATRICK KENNEDY. 

A NEW BOOK ON BROWNING. 

Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. (id. 

A PRIMER on BROWNING. By F. Mary 

WILSON. w 

Just ready, crown bvo, 7». Gd. net. 

LETTERS of JAMES SMETHAM. With an 

Introductory Mem <ir. Eiited by SARAH SMEl'HAM and WILLIAM DAVIES. 
With a Portrait. 

PA LL M ALL GAZETTE.— “The book is one which every Rusk ini an should read. . . . 
The letters go far, we think, to justify the place which the Editor claims lor them, as 
I ‘amongst the best reported examples of this kiud of writing.’ ” 

TIMES.—* 1 A striking record of his life and thoughts." 

I SPEAKER.—*' By no means a book to neglect.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 
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FINE ART GIFT-BOOKS. 

.lust published, royal lto, doth extra, 7s. lid. 

Reynolds and Children’s Portraiture in England. 

By W. J. LOFTIE. 

“ Eight Coloured Plates aud many Reproductions of Celebrated Pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

1 Thomas Gainsborough, George Romney, Sir Thomas Lawrence, James Sant, R A., 

and Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A. 

With Practical Hints for Figure Fainting in Water-Colours. 

Uniform with the above, royal lto, doth extra, 7s. Od. 

Landseer and Animal Painting in England. 

By W. J. LOFTIE. 

Light Coloured Plates and many Reproductions of Celebrated Pictures after Sir Edwin Landseer, 
Briton Riviere, R.A., H. W. B. Davis, R.A., Morland, AV. Hunt, Ac. 
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With Practical Hints for Animal Painting in Water-Colours. 
London : BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 




EPPS’S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA 


GRATEFUL, 
COMFORTING. 
SLADE SIMPLY WITH 
BOILING WATER OR SULK 


SFACIAL AND ATOMIC ENERGY. 

Part III.—HEAT. 

By FREDERIuK MAJOR. 

Price 78. Gd. 

m a standpoint that matter ethereal aud terrestrial varies only on account of the manner of its concretion into rigid atoms 
•nforced cohesion. Atomic and molecular forces attributed to respiration, imparted by ethereal gas energy and Gravitation 
■ifecta attending “ respirativc ’’ rise and fall imposed upon the “ earth’s surface.” n “ 

The rouse of Atomic and Molt nda. Action, Ten t stria!. Wat, D>appoint • old, the Tides , K>pnndtat and Contraction of 
Elect, u stales, Latent Rent, Cond>"di»n , and Explosion explained upon the abort principles without according innate clastic, 
tict'C*’, or jtval nual'ties to any matter . 

•• This Is a learned dissertation of some ft* pages on the important subject, H. at The author avoids mathematical formuhr, his intention 
arcntly l»eiiig to -eek a full explanation of known facts by close icasonimr. To effect his puiiH.se he calls to his aid man’s extensive know- 
of natural phenomena, taking Ins subject in a skilful and methodical manner. One ol the most interestimr chapters is that on Tom- 
lion, and here the authni s knowledge and litera.y p.over appear at their l«>t. His views on the theory of combustion arc readily under- 
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Univer- 


Complete Education of Highest Type. Senior and Junior, 
sity Tutorial Instruction. 


THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 

The NEXT TERM OPENS on MONDAY, January 4th. 

I. Mechanical Course. II. Civil Engineering Division. III. Colo¬ 
nial Section, Electrical Marine and Mining Divisions. 

Prospectuses of the undersigned, who wiU receive names for entry in 
he Library, next the Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace. 

F. K. J. Suentok, F.R.Uist.S. 
Superintendent Educational Department 


T'HE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

J- GRANTS THE 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the some as that for the 
M. A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews. Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London. Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paialey, 
Truro, 4c. 


For Prospectus, 4c., apj 
University, 8t. Andrews, > 


r to the Secretart, L.L.A. Scheme, the 


■ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOURS. 


The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES aud STUDIES is 
NOW OPEN—5, PALL MALL EAST—from lo till 5. Admittance 1*. 
Catalogue «d. Alfred I). Fairr, R.W.S., Secretary. 


M 


UDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in London 
by the Library Messengers. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

COUNTRY .UBBCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 


All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
circulation. 


Catalogue of Euglish Books for 1801. Is. 6d. Catalogue of Foreign 
Books, Is. iToniwctuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, postage 
free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 

30 to 34, New Oxford Street, London. 

Brandi Offices: 

241, Bromptou Road; and 2, King Street, Chcapsidc. 


Just Out, price 2s. 

'JTEE PATHOLOGY and PREVENTION 


Professor JOHN G. McKENDRICK, M.I)., F.RS., will, on 
TUESDAY NEXT, Dxc. 29, at 3 o’clock, begin a COURSE of SIX 
LKCTUR E8 (adapted to * Juvenile Auditory), on *• LIFE in MOTION, 
or the ANIMAL MACHINE”(experimentally illustrated. Subscrip¬ 
tion (for Non-Members) to this Course, One Guinea (Childrenuuder Id, 
Hnlf-a-Guinea); to all the Courses iu the Season, Two Guineas. 


of INFLUENZA. 

By JULIUS ALTIIAUS, M.D., M.R.C.P., Lo*L, 
Senior Physician to the Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis, 
Park. 

_London - Lowomass 4 Co., Paternoster Row. 


ENQUIRE AT TOUR LIBRARY 
THRILLING STORY. 


TOR Hi. 


IT? 


Post 8vo, doth, 5b. 

“ WHAT WAS 

By GRETA ARMEAK. 

PREFACE.—" I have been induced to write i 
history of personal experience, aa so many people E| 
engrossed in the subject of spirit-world. No «oku 
do I put forward of the mysteries of this tale, t 
simply tell what actually happened with regard tc c 
unseen presence, the truth of which I can prove. I 
those who have studied spiritualism I leave the expire 
tion; to me the matter is shrouded in mystery:'i> 
facts are here, the rest I put in the hands of t 
reader.” I 


Glasgow: David Beyce & Bov. 


G0NTENT8 OF THE MAGAZINES. 


X.B.— In this Xumber is commenced a XEIV NO IT 1 
Mr. MARION CRAWFORD computing li «• He- 
of the House of Sa ratine sea, 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 3S7. JANUARY. 1»2. 

Price la., contain*— 

1. —DON ORSINO- By F. Marion Craw »oan. Chaps. L-Ifl 

2. —HUNGRY CHILDREN. By II. Clakemce Bovan. 

3. —AN DREW MARVELL. 

4. -HARVEST. 

5. -IN the LAND of CHAMPAGNE. By Cuarlls Edwab*lx 

POLITICS and INDUSTRY. By Thomas Wmittasix 

7. —A LONDON ROSE. By Ernest Ruts. 

8. -THE FOUR STUDENTS. By C. F. Heart. 

Macmillan 4 Co., London. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

For JANUARY - , 1892, price 0d.,contain*— 

1 .-GEORGE GIZEN, MERCHANT of the 8TKE1TAH 1 ■ 


\ 


ived by H Gkdax from the 
•Id Museum, Berlin. 

Frederick Ha«ixi 0=- 


LONDON. 

Holbein in the 

2. —“HENRY VIII." on the STAGE. 

trail'd. 

3 . —A TOBACCO FACTORY. Joseph Hatton. Illustrated by 

Wallace. 

4. —RURAL SIMPLICITY. Barry Pain. 

8.—WOLF-HUNTING in RUSSIA. Dr. K. J. Ill I. LOT. Ifetnf 
by Edmund J. Sullivan. 

6. —VILLAGE LIFE in the OLDEN TIME. Frldeejcs U& 

Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. 

7 . -THE “SORTING" of PAUPERS. Edith Sellers. Illutni" 

by It Catterson-Smith. 

8. —AN OLD FIFE BURGH TOWN. David S. Meldbu*. IB* 

trated by II. R. Bloomer. 

9. -ABOUT FRUIT RANCHING. Hugh Marshall. Bla*tn^ 

by Louis Davis. 

10 . —ST. GEORGE and the DRAGON. From a Design by A 

Gaskin. 

11 . A STRANGE ELOPEMENT. (Conclusion.) W. Clark IL»u- 

lllustrated by W. H. Ovcrend. 

Macmillan 4 Co'., London. 


FOR CONTENTS OF — 

LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 

Sec Messrs. LONGMANS 4 CO.’S Advertisement, page 

TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 

Sec Messrs, BENTLEY & SON’S Advertisement, page 


Digitized by 


Googl 


\ 
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CONTENTS OF THE MAGAZINES. 


ART 


By F. Wldmuke. With 8 Illus- | 
Miss 8. T. FmuKAix. With 1» 


* .1 


.'•Yu 


Now re.uly, price Is. 

) E MAGAZINE OF 

For JANUARY, containing:— 

Tll.UT of a LADY." By John Russell, R.A. Photogravure 
KI SSKLL, R.A. “THE 1'RINCE of ( It.VYoN PORTRAIT 
v 1 XTEltS.” By Ui.oroe l'. Willi am-o.v. \\ it It Portrait of John 
isscU, K.A. (from a pa.-tcl by hims. lf), and 3 Illustrations of his 
»rks : “ Tom and his Fig'-one," ** The Age of Bliss,” aud “ Rural 
nploymeut." 

'Tic HOMES.—HOUSE ARCIIITKCTURE: EXTERIOR. 

Hkoinai.d Blomi JLLI». With 7 Illustrations by the Author. 
WINTER EXHIBITIONS. 

ttiousL 

-EDGE DECORATION. By 

Uhtmtiuus. 

KS.“ Poem by Cosmo Momkiioise. Illustrations by W. 
tTiitiu.r.1., It. I. 

DULW ICH GALLERY. By WiLitu AkmstuoSu. With 3 
lustrations. 

..ILLUSTRATED NOTE BOOK. With 15 Illustrations. 

( IIItOMCLEof ART : ART in DECEMBER., 

C.isSKU, A Compa.nv, Limited, Ludgate Hill, IajIuIou 

Now ready, price 7tl. 

"AS SELL’S MAGAZINE 

For JANUARY, containing:— 

. .SURE-TUOYE iu CENTRAL CANADA. Illustrate*.! by W. 
atlieicll, H I. 

CII ELoRS'BROIL. By D>:iioh.\ii Flatter. 

STM.AS at llOLLYBUSII MANOR. By Utu Amateur Gah- 


1Hut tutted. 

UK’HING but SPARROWS and BLACKBIRDS." By A. J. B.tu- 
»* “.% lut. With Illustrations by A. Fairfax Muckley. 

NT MEI.LD K EMBROIDERY. By the Author of “Pocket 
iVT andkcrcliicf Work." Ac. Illustrated. 

CHILD’S PETITION. For Pianoforte. By A. II. Beiihknu. 
bar t K^’-CII at on DRESS: What to AVear in January. From Out 

.IXIXIS AND I*AIlls COBKLSrOMttNTS. Illustrated. 

GATHERER : an Illustrated Record of Invention, Discovery, 
^.irr-.rz. terature, and Science. 

PRIZE COMPETITIONS. Oj>en to all Readers of “CasselTfl 
{ Zi “Ef? agaiine.” 

. _ vv .. SERIAL STORMS. 

^of the FASHION. By L. T. Meade, Author of “ Engaged to bo 
. *»— - iu tit vied,” Ac. Illustrated by Wal Puget. 

U'LL LOYK ME YET.” By Fhancks Haswell. With Illustra- 
rm"—£ : ona by Aithur Hopkins, lt.W.s. 

HE KNOWN. A Story of New Zealand Gold Thirst. Illus- ' 
at eel by W. llatherell, R.l. 

COMPLETE STORIES. 

WOOING «»f M ARY CARSTAIRS. By George B. Bi rsin. | 
.uthor of “ A Quaker Girl," 4c. Illustrated. 

„ PROPERTY ,.f a SKIPPEIL By W. Rv.ncimas. Illustrated 

D yll. Sepidngs Wright. I 

— - - Casm i.i, A Com r am, Limited, Ludgate Hill, Lmdon. 


Now Bead #/. 

No. 1. JANUARY, 1892. 96 Pages Medium Svo. 
Ox* Shilling. 

THE THINKER: 

i A Review of World-Wide Christian Thought. 

CONTENTS. 

j THE SURVEY OF THOUGHT— 

To our Readers.—Deliver us from Evil.—The Book of 
Numbers!.—Isaiah—one or many ! An interpolation in 
i some Historical Books of the Bible.—Canon Driver on 

the Books of the Law.—Mr. Gladstone and Ancient 
Beliefs in Immortality.—The Johannean (Question. 

I EXPOSITORY THOUGHT— 

I The First Psalm. By Rev. C. D. Ginsburg, LL.D.— 

The Epiphany. By Rev. Prof. T. K. Cheyne, D.D.— 
Thieves and Robbers. By Rev. Prof. H. R. Reynolds, 
D.D.—The Greatness of John the Baptist. By Rev. 
David Brown, D.D. 

THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT— 

Inspiration and Criticism. By Rev. Trof. J. Iveraeh, 
D.D.—Mrs. Besant's Doubt and her interview with Dr. 
Pusey. By Rev. Principal Chapman, LL.D. 

THE INQUIRER— 

The Ten Pieces of Silver. By Mrs. E. A. Fisin.— 
Christ’s Pre-eminence in All Things. By Rev. Trof. 
J. A. Beet, D.D. 




I Ffci 


-ACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

, No. 915.-JANUARY, 1891*.—Ss. 6d. 

•-* ' JXTKSTs :—Fi ft v Years «>f Conservative Infliencf. ! 

' ,12-181*2.- Pleasure, by Sir Herbeit Maxwell, Burt., 

IN’S C -An Estimate of Mozart, by Frederick J. Croweat. 

, 'h Skkt* iiks from Eastern Travel. —Os Fowlers and 

. \ .d-Fowi.incj, by “ A Son of the Marshes.” -Chronicles 

F H ‘ Westerly: A Provincial Sketch.-Cricket and 

.t> keteus.- In Oakham Pastures.-The Fall ok 

& maced a, by an English Resident in Chile.-A Chapter 

Rkminisi km ks : Lord Rosebery’s “Pitt,” by John 
; j-lton, C.B., LL.D. -The Outlook of tub New Year. 


•VILLI AM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edisiilkgh and London. 


I 


THE BOOK CRITIC— 

The Incarnation of the Son of God, being the Bampton 
Leetures by Rev. C. Gore, M.A. By Rev. Canon G. 
Rnwlinson, M.A.—The Law in the Prophet*?. By Rev. 
Prof. A. R. S. Kennedy, M.A. 

CURRENT ENGLISH THOUGHT— 

Christianity and Morals. Our Attitude towards Fal.*; 
Religions. By Rev. G. T. Candlin. 

CURRENT AMERICAN THOUGHT— 

Are Miracles to be expected .’ By Rev. L. E. Smith, 
D.D.—The Doctrine of the “Testimonium Spiritu* 
Saneti ” in the Lutheran Church. By Rev. Principal 
Simon, D.D.—Natural Religion Prophetic of Revelation. 
—By Rev. F. P. Noble.—Christian Experience as a 
Source of Doetrine. By Rev. J. H. Foster, Ph.D.—The 
Genesis of the New Testament, with a few words re¬ 
specting Higher Criticism. By Prof. L. T. Townsend. 
S. T. D.—Regeneration as a Force in Refonn Move¬ 
ments. By Rev. C. M. Morse.— How can Economic 
Studies help the Ministry ! By President E. B. 
Andrews, D.D. 

CURRENT GERMAN THOUGHT— 

The Theory of Atonement. ByVonHofman. German 
Recommendations of English Books.—What Line 
should Christian Apologetics Dike in our Day ? By 
Prof. 0. Rite chi. 


eng- 

rED' 


The next JANUARY Number of the 

SIATIC QUARTEBLY REVIEW 

111- Will contain 

1 'KTTHR FROM THE RAJ A uF NAGYR TO DR. LF.ITNER; 


CURRENT DUTCH THOUGHT— 

oiofia and the Baptismal Formula. 
Brandt. 


By Dr. A. J. 


.lustrations of Fighting Ilmira*, Nagvris. ami Yasiui? ; Dancing 
Gilgiti*; Attacking Kashmir Highlander, &c , Ac. 

Map of the Pamirs, &c., &c. 


.M* 


SPECIAL CENTRAL ASIAN (January) Numl*crof the 

" SIATIG QUARTEELY REVIEW 

‘ Will contain a scries of Articles, Maps, or Letters on the 
IIRS and surrounding countries bv Russian, French, and English 
orers (GRAM IK HEFFSKY, CAPUS, LITTLEDALE, LE1XNEK, 
;i* also Articles on 

* si A: “India aud I'liiiia,'* by MK'HIE: “China and Foreign 
nttirs,*’ by “I.UOKKR t'N”; *• IImiTtn, Nagvr, kc., by Dr. 
' TNKR, £c. (with 8 Illustrations), “ Derwaz. and Kurategin," hy 
OIINSTUNK, lU’.L.; Map of the PAMIRS. *e.. by E. G. KAVEN- 
4 , IN ; “Col. Grandxhcffsky's Explorations," by W. B. STEVESI. 

-jj i-’’ loud K IS G. 11A R M A N : “ Military Objections to the Hunterian, 
lmg of * Indian’ Words.” 

, K. 1(1 Dl*r Id'll : “ The Telegraph Department in Persia.” 

'■ UPllA : “ A Crisis in British East Africa.” 

.•mmissioner A C. FULLER: “Fiji.” 

S ! ‘ ie Rev. Dr. ClIoTZNKll: “The Humour of the Bible.” 

ARCUS ADLER: “The Health Laws of the Bible, and Jewish 

v FAWCETT: “ Pre-historic Rock-Pictures at Bellary ” 

1».: “J. Claiue's Batak-Karo Manuscript uti the Microbe 
istrite.il. 

•j. .ROGERS: “Hindbrnl. 

>: - SEWELL, M.< S.; “ N.-ks of the late Sir Walter Elliot.” 

is Exc. P. WASSA PASHA aud the late Sir PATRICK CuL- 
Hot X : “The P« la«gi and their Modem DesceudantP.” 
rC’ ,rs. REICH IIAHDT: “The Druses” 11. 
y I h* Ml DESPONDENCE and ORIENTAL CONGRESS NEWS. 

W* M M ARY of E\ENTS in ASIA and in tho COLONIES. 

, L\ 1KWS and NOTICES. 

Publighem: The OiiitNT.ii. Univkhsttv iNSTiTCTr, Woking. 
.egents ; London-Men-rs. Swtx Sonm.xs* ui.tx & Co., Paternoster 
W^’.'. r V Mesbr»._S>vritni_\Xj :wij_P_ieeadillv; and David N 


| THE BIBLE CLASS— 

God in nature. By Rev. O. D. Campbell, M.A. 

! SUNDAY IN CHURCH— 

The unknown Path—Satisfaction and Dissatisfaction— 
Sin the Supreme Mistake—Does God depend on Man !— 
The Privations of Gudlessneas. By Rev. W. Clarkson, 
B.A. 

SUNDAY IN SCHOOL- 

International Lesson. 

I THE SERMON LITERATURE OF THE 
MONTH— 

PHienezer. By Rev. T. Binney.—Christ the Friend of 
the Poor. By Rev. J. Stuart —Communism Indeed. By 
ltev. J. J. AVray —What the Man can lie. By Rev. 
F. B. Meyer, B.A.—The Revelation in the "Whirlwind. 
By Rev. If. Macmillan. D.D.—The Sign : a Babe. By 
Kev. J. M. Gibson, D.D.—Enoch’s Walk with God. 
By Rev. E. White.- The Blind Spot. By Rev. W. L. 
Watkinson.—^The Enthroned Servant Christ. By Rev. 
, A. Mai laren, D.D.—'The Duty of Conservatives in a Time 

! of Theological Conflict. By Rev. E. B. Coe, D.D.— 

Dewdrops. By Rev. G. D. Evans.—Nails. By Rev. 

! G. Milligan, B.D.—Open Windows. By Rev. G. Ohlson. 


.. uni. 


I'hiix Fivi; nhiLUNiiii' 


JAMES N1SBET A CO , 21, Beu-ncu* Shseet, \V. 


Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List. 

THE BADM1NT0H LIBRARY.—(New Volume.) 

SKATING, CURLING, 
TOBOGGANING, 

AND OTHER ICE SPORTS. 

By J. M. HEATHCOTE, C. G. TEBBUTT, T. MAXWELL 
W1THAM, tlie Rev. JOHN KERR, ORMOND HAKE, 
and HENRY A. BUCK. 

With 12 Plates and 272 Illustrations in the Text by 
C. Whymper, and Capt. Alexander. 

[ On January 8. 


THE DIVORCE of CATHERINE 

of ARAGON : the Story as told by the Imperial Ambas¬ 
sadors resident at the Court of Ilenry VIII. In Usum 
Ini<;orum. By J. A. FROUDE. 8vo, 16s. 

“With great freshness and dramatic vividness the start¬ 
ling episodes which marked the memorable struggle between 
Henry and the Emperor and Pope are unfolded in this fas¬ 
cinating volume.”— Leeds Mercury. 

A HISTORY of the GREAT 

CIVIL WAR, 1642-1640. By SAMUEL RAWSON 
GARDINER. M. A., LL.D. 3 vols. Vol. III. 1647-1649. 
With S Maps and Index to the Complete Work. 8vo, 2S 4 . 
“ Few have approached the problem of the relations of 
Charles and Cromwell with so much learning, or with as 
severe an impartiality of judgment —We congratulate Mr. 
Gardiner on the completion of his great work.”— The 1'imes. 

DARKNESS and DAWN; or, 

Scenes in the Days of Nero, an Historic Tale. By the 
Venerable Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D., F.R.8. Second 
Edition. 2 vols., 8vo, 28s. 

“ No novel could be more fascinating and few historical or 
theologii-al works more accurute or more useful than this 
‘ historic tale.’ The author’s great learning, which is never 
obtruded, and his perfect knowledge of the details of the 
social life of the time, enables him to enrich his pages with 
brilliant and truthful descriptions of the life in the imperial 
palaces of Rome.”— Church Times. 

THE LIGHT of the WORLD; 

or. the Great Consummation. A Poem. By Sir EDWIN 
ARNOLD, K.C.I.E. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s.6d.net. 
“ The multitude of readers who were delighted and in¬ 
structed by * The Light of Asia ’ will turn to this new volume 

with lively expectation.The whole burden of the poem is 

to set forth the jovful aspect of the Christian faith as com¬ 
pared with that of Buddha.”— Daily Xctvs. 

HOME PRAYERS, with TWO 

SERVICES for PUBLIC WORSHIP. By JAMES 
MARTINEAU. Crown svo, 3s. M. 

OUTLINES of the LIFE of 

SHAKESPEARE. By J. O. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS. 
Ninth Edition. With numerous Illustrations and Fac¬ 
similes. 2 vols., royal Svo, 21s. 

HISTORY of CIVILISATION in 

ENGLAND and FRANCE, 8PAIN and SCOTLAND 
By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 3 vols., crown Svo, 24s 

THESAURUS of ENGLISH 

WORDS and PHR ASES. Clasflfled and Arranged so as 
to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in 
literary Composition. By P. M. ROGET, M.I). New 
Edition. Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and Im¬ 
proved. Crown Svo, 10a. Od. 

THE MISCHIEF of MONICA. 

By L. B. WALFORD, Author of “Mr. Smith,” See. 
New and Cheaper Edition. In 1 vol., crown Svo, 6a. 

“ 4 The Mischief of Monica ’ is bright and pleasant reading. 
There is abundant interest and movement throughout; it is, 
in fact, a well-told story by a clever writer.*'— Athenaeum. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 

LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

JANUARY. 

THE THREE FATES. By F. Makiox Crawford. 
Chaps. 21, 22. 

“KING HENRY the EIGHTH” on the STAGE. By 
Roukbt W. Lowk and William Aruiikr. 

THE “DONNA” in 1891. 

BANBURY TOWN. By Clotiiilde Balfour. 

ON SIGHT. By Dorothea Gerard, Author of 
“ Orthodox,” &c. 

THE SEA’S FINNY NURSLINGS. By Edward E. Prim e, 
MRS. JULIET. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hi nt. Chaps. 1-3. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By As drew Lanu. 


London: LON (j M AX*S,, GB KEN k (JO. 

Digitized by vjUUV K 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 

THE 

TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

Content* for JANUARY, 1892. 

X. GOD’S FOOL. Chaps. I.-V. 

II. RICHARD JEFFERIES, 
in. THE WEDDED POETS. 

IV. AMIEL’S JOURNAL. 

V. A BACHELOR’S BALLADE. 

VI. MATTHEW. 

Vn. MIRABEATT. 

VIII. ROUTE-MARCHING. 

IX. A NEW SENSATION. Conclusion.' 

X. HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUUH 8INGLE. 

XI. CHARLES JAMBS NAPIER. 

XII. AUNT ANNE. Chaps. I.-II. 


STANDARD WORKS 

FOR THE LIBRARY. 


Prof. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME 

to the TIME of AUGUSTUS. Translated by Dr. 
DICKSON. The Popular Edition. 4 vols., cruwn 
8vo, £2 6s. 6d. 

•.* Also sold separately as followsVols. I. and II., 21s.; 
Vol. III., 10e. 6d.; Vol. IV., 16s. 

THE ROMAN PROVINCES. Being 

the History of Rome from Caesar to Diocletian. By 
Professor MOMMSEN. Translated by the Rev. P. W. 
DICKSON. 2 vols., 8Vo, with Maps, 36s. 

THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 

From the German of Professor MAX DUNCKER. By 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 6 vols., demy 8vo. Each Volume can be 
obtained separately, 21s. 

The HISTORY of ROMAN CLASSICAL 

LITERATURE. By R. W. BROWNE, M.A., Ph.D., 
late Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Professor of Classical 
Literature in King’s College, London. A New Edition. 
In demy 8vo, Us. 

THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 

CANTERBURY. By WALTER FABQUHAR HOOK, 

1 itc Dean of Chichester. ST. AUGUSTINE to JUXON. 
12 vols., demv 8vo, £9. Each separately (with the ex¬ 
ception of III. (reprinting), IV., VI., and VII.), 15s. 
The New Series begins with Vol. VI. Vol. XU. is the 
Index. 

THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 

From the French of M. GUIZOT. By ANDREW 
SCOBLE. Crown Svo, with 1 Portraits, 6s. 

THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 

SCOTS. From the French of M. MIGNET. By 
ANDREW SCOBLE. With 2 Portraits, 6s. 

RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY 

LIFE. With Selections from her Favourite Po**ts and 
Prose Writers. By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
Crown 8vo, with Portraits, 6s. 

The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SEAMAN: 

Thomas, Tenth Earl of Dundonald. Popular Edition, 
with a Seijuel relating Lord Dundonald’s services in 
liberating the Spanish and Portuguese Colonies in South 
America, and iu the "War of the Greek Independence, and 
with an account of bis later life and scientific inventions. 
Edited by the TWELFTH EARL of DUNDONALD. 
With Portraits, Charts, and Nine Illustrations on Wood, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE LIFE of THEODORE EDWARD 

HOOK. By th- Rev. RICHARD H. DALTON BAR- 
HAM A New Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

SEVEN YEARS at ETON, 1857-1864. 

Edited by JAMES BRINSLEY RICHARDS. Third 
Edition. In 1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. j 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burliu^tuu Street, 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Maiestv th® Queen. 


CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


NEW BOOKS. 

Crown Svo, cloth, price 4a. 6d. 

GRAMMAR of the BENGALI LAN¬ 

GUAGE: literary and colloquial. By JOHN 

BE AMES, Bengal Civil Service, Fellow of the University 
of Calcutta, Author of “ A Comparative Grammar of the 
Modern Aryan Languages of India,” Ac. 


A SEt DOT A 0 X USIEXSIA . 

New Tart—Classical Series, Part VII., crown 4to, 
stiff covers, price 7a. 6d. 

COLLATIONS from the HARLEIAN 

MS. of CICERO, By ALBERT C. CLARK, M.A., 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. With a Facsimile. 


8vo, stiff covers, price 4s. 6d. 

A SECOND SUPPLEMENT to the 

ANGLO-INDIA CODES. By WHITLEY STOKES, 
D.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Member 
of the Institute of France, and formerly Law-Member of 
the Council of the Governor-General of India. 
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pnn;-';WELVE English Statesmen” : Pitt. By 
““’"j°rd Bosebery. (Macmillans.) 

J ^ - i prominent position Lord Bosebery 
; ’ ) ipies in the public estimation and the 
.. tidence reposed in him by a not incon- 
irable section of the Liberal party will, 
TJQf.jV.btless, give to this little volume a much 
7* ., 7'.er popularity than that which any mono- 
: ,l: ph of a purely literary sort could reason- 
y bope to enjoy. Nor is it any disparage- 
it either to the book or to the series to 
77,v r ich it belongs to say that it will be read 
%-Z re for Lord Bosebery’s sake than for 
]-y t’e. Most of us (if we have any interest at 
— in the subject) have already made up our 
i . - ids in regard to Pitt, but we are all more 
u m" less anxious to know more of Lord 
77 .'"sebery. And, in this respect, no subject 
- Id furnish us with better opportunities 
7- ; ;r.i gauging his mind on some of the crucial 
nts of modern statesmanship than a 
n-rn'-ical biography of the great minister who 
. ,. w ed England, for good or bad, with almost 
7 : -lolute authority during a period when 
rope was passing through the throes of 
7.) : evolution which obliterated all the ancient 
i j‘ dmarks of European politics, and of 
''ich the effects are still present with us. 
rT^'; this, as tending to increase its popu- 
1 t-Tty, is to be added a bright and 
‘juant style of writing, which makes even 
.•••■ ' .Tnual budgets and sinking funds interest- 
7.'; j reading. Piquancy, however, has a 
77 ’ idency to degenerate into vulgarity; and 
' ’-'must be confessed that Lord Bosebery 


mrro [pasionally touches the limits of good taste 
'f. this respect. But George Meredith liim- 
;(y > f never turned a neater sentence than 
’ s on Warren Hastings: “ He was am- 
shed by the undying rancour of Prancis 
,7;d the sleepless humanity of Burke.” 
| Pu* u ..e picture of Fox at p. 32, and the local 
7 f" ouring to the scene at p. 59, are excellent 
. 7 i Samples of Lord Bosebery’s ability to 
ite with picturesque effect. But though 
..tN ,t 3re cau hardly be said to be a dull page 
)!-'**■ ■ the book, the effect of the whole would 
»: 7 ve been improved by closer revision, and 
i - i omission altogether of chap, xii., which, 
from serving the purpose designed, “ of 
.mjjPjj ving the reader a glimpse of the true Pitt 
'7. orded by himself,” has the appearance of 
77‘7 very inartistic device to drag in certain 
■7'” t very interesting original letters from 
f „*tt to Lord Wellesley. 

In. * f The political career of Pitt falls naturally 
'PlSN' 0 * wo P ar *®—that which precedes and 
in**' ,at which follows the declaration of war 
iJ^y'th France. But there is a danger in 
llowing this division for biographical pur- 
,, K: 'ses of one part overbalancing the other. In 


the one caseitis Pitt the minister of war,“ the 
pilot that weathered the storm”; in the other 
it is Pitt, the advocate of peace, retrenchment, 
and reform that is held up for our admira¬ 
tion. Both these phases have had their day, 
with the perhaps not very unnatural result 
that it is now the fashion to decry him in 
both respects. Fortunately, Lord Bosebery 
has fallen into none of these errors; and 
though his language in the earlier portion 
of the book is somewhat uncertain—if, 
indeed, we are to attach any significance to 
the passage, “ Historians have hardly done 
justice to the dogged determination with 
which Pitt ignored the French Bevolution,” 
which to me is altogether unintelligible—he 
clearly recognises the paramount importance 
of the French Bevolution in moulding Pitt’s 
later policy. 

“No man,” he says, “can understand Pitt 
without saturating himself with the French 
Revolution, and endeavouring to consider it as 
it must have seemed at its first appearance. In 
the first five years he had not to deal with it, 
and they were fruitful years for England. . . . 
But the new element clouded the whole 
firmament. . . . We are now able to fix 

epochs in the French Revolution, to fancy we 
can measure its forces . . . It is all cut and 

dried ; a delicate speculation of infinite science 
and interest, though critical minds may differ 
as to its value. But Pitt could only perceive 
the heavens darkened, and the sound of a rush¬ 
ing mighty wind that filled all Europe . . . 
Pitt faced the cataclysm, and made everything 
subservient to the task of averting it. All 
reforms were put on one side, till the 
barometer should rise to a more promising 
level.” 

This is the exact truth, and it has never 
been more clearly and more forcibly ex¬ 
pressed. Pitt was essentially a peace 
minister. His chief, one may almost say 
his sole, interest lay in his financial schemes 
for the restoration of English credit. War 
to him was a misfortune to be avoided at 
almost any price. His wishes in this respect 
blinded his eyes at first to the real signifi¬ 
cance of the French Bevolution. He would 
have ignored it had he been able to do so; 
but it was only for the traditional Marquis 
de l’Aigle, who snapped his fingers at it, 
and went on hunting as usual, that such a 
happy fate was reserved. War with France 
sooner or later was inevitable, and it is to 
Pitt’s credit that he postponed it to the last 
possible moment. He believed the war 
would be of short duration; and though 
Burke proved a truer prophet in this re¬ 
spect, Pitt had excellent grounds for his 
belief. When the full extent of the catas¬ 
trophe became visible, he bent all his energies 
to avert it; and it is in this light that we 
must judge his suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, his Treasonable Practices and 
Seditious Mutiny Bills, and the Act of Union 
itself. The price paid, of which the trebling 
of the national debt was the least impor¬ 
tant, was exorbitant; but it may safely be 
said that there was no alternative policy.' 
Those who talk otherwise forget that the 
war was in the truest sense a national war. 
Pitt was far from being an ideal war 
minister, but he was a popular minister, 
and only a popular minister could have 
saved the situation. 

If in the latter part of his administration 
Pitt’s policy is altogether dominated by the 


French Bevolution, the motive principle in 
the former is his desire to repair the ravages 
created by the war with America, and by 
re-establishing the shattered credit of the 
empire to restore England to the position 
of a first-rate European power. The estab¬ 
lishment of a sinking fund for the extinc¬ 
tion of the national debt, the substitution of 
an improved system of taxation which 
should render smuggling unprofitable, and 
a liberal application of the free trade prin¬ 
ciples of Adam Smith, especially in regard 
to Ireland, were the means by which he 
hoped to carry this policy into effect. In 
regard to the second of these items—an 
improved system of taxation—the success of 
his policy has never, so far as I am aware, 
been impugned. Fox himself admitted the 
efficacy of his measures for the suppression 
of smuggling, and it is almost impossible to 
exaggerate the benefits that followed from 
the consolidation of the different branches 
of customs and excise. The dazzling but 
absolutely fallacious prospects held out by 
the sinking fund has somewhat obscured 
its real merits; but the opinion of Frere, 
quoted by Lord Bosebery, is interesting as 
showing that its chief value in Pitt’s estima¬ 
tion was as a means of inducing the nation 
to submit to the irksome and unpopular 
operation of paying off its debts. Of the 
commercial treaty with France, which, in 
the opinion of a distinguished historian, 
constitutes Pitt’s chief title to legislative 
fame, Lord Bosebery remarks : 

“ Nothing in all Pitt’s career is more remark¬ 
able and more creditable than the bold disregard 
of narrow prejudice and the large conciliatory 
spirit which he displayed in framing and con¬ 
cluding this treaty.” 

This is quite true, only 1 would venture to 
add that his attempt—though it unfortunately 
proved unsuccessful—to extend to Ireland 
the benefits of a commercial equality with 
England, as the “ best means of uniting the 
two countries by the firmest and most 
indissoluble bonds,” is at least entitled 
to an equal share of praise. The 
scheme failed through the selfish preju¬ 
dice of the English manufacturing interest 
and the rancorous opposition of Fox. 
But there are certain critics who, while 
acknowledging the inestimable benefit that 
would have accrued to both nations from it, 
ersist in ascribing its failure to a want of 
rmness on the part of Pitt, though it does 
not clearly appear whether this firmness, 
the want of which they deplore, ought to 
have taken the form of forcing the original 
propositions down the throat of the English, 
or the amended propositions down that of 
the Irish Parliament. To these critics I 
would commend the following analysis of 
the House of Commons, dated May 1, 1788, 
recently discovered among the papers of one 
of Pitt’s private secretaries, than whioh, as 
Lord Bosebery observes, no document serves 
to throw more light on the political system 
of that period. I quote the docum- nt as it 
is given by Lord Bosebery:— 

“ In it the ‘party of the Crown ’ is estimated 
at 185 members. ‘ This party includes all those 
who would probably support His Majesty’s 
government under any minister not peculiarly 

S ular.’ ‘ The independent or unconnected 
ors of the House’ are calculated at 108 ; 
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Fox’s party at 138; and that of Pitt at 52. 
Even this unflattering computation is further 
discounted by the remark that ‘ of this party, 
were there a new parliament and Mr. P. no 
longer to continue minister, not above twenty 
would be returned ’ ” 

As a matter of fact, however, Pitt did not im¬ 
mediately abandon all hope of carrying out 
his commercial scheme ; but the vexed ques¬ 
tion of the Regency intervened, and though 
he succeeded in forcing the hands of the Irish 
administration in respect to the Catholic 
Relief Bill of 1793, the golden opportunity 
of establishing a cordial understanding 
between the two nations on the most 
durable basis of a community of interest 
never again recurred. 

Passing now over such matters as the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings, the 
Regency question and the Oczakow inci¬ 
dent, and coming to the subject of the 
viceroyalty of Lord Fitzwilliam, I venture 
to think that Lord Rosebery has taken the 
only sound view of this perplexing and 
much-disputed episode. Notwithstanding 
his sympathy with Fitzwilliam and the 
policy he represented, he sees clearly that 
Fitzwilliam, and Fitzwilliam alone, was the 
cause of his own recall. 

“ Fitzwilliam appears to have thought that 
Ireland was made over to him, as were 
Lampsacus and Magnesia to Themistocles for 
his bread and his wine; and that Pitt would 
have no more to do with its government and 
the policy pursued there than with Finland or 
Languedoc. This hallucination was due partly 
to the idiosyncrasy of Fitzwilliam himsolf, but 
mainly to the strange proprietary principles of 
government, which were held consciously or 
unconsciously, though quite conscientiously, by 
the Whig party.” 

This is the whole matter in a nutshell. 
From the moment of Fitzwiiliam’s recall 
Ireland gradually drifted into rebellion. 
But Lord Rosebery, while fully recognising 
the fatal effect of that step in frustrating 
the hopes of the Irish, hardly attaches 
sufficient weight to the responsibility which 
belongs to the Irish Government in the 
matter. I am all the more anxious to 
emphasise this point because I believe that 
it is just here that we must look for the 
true explanation of Pitt’s policy in bringing 
about the Union. Relieved by Fitzwilliam’s 
recall of all fear of a new system, the 
Government of Lord Camden and Fitzgibbon 
passed from one measure of repression to 
another, the effect of which was simply to 
goad the more independent spirits to mad¬ 
ness. The result was inevitable, but what 
was Pitt to do ? The Fitzwilliam experi¬ 
ment had failed because it threatened to 
jeopardise the connexion between the two 
countries; was he therefore to hand over 
the country again to the tender mercies of a 
parliament devoid of patriotism and common 
sense, fit only to register the decrees of 
Fitzgibbon, and for which the great bulk 
of the people did not care a brass farthing '< 
Would it not be in the interests of both 
countries to annihilate it ? Lord Rosebery 
hardly sees the matter in this light. To 
him it is mainly a question of consoli¬ 
dating the empire and presenting a single 
front to the enemy, which, of course, 
is quite true, but hardly, I think, the 
whole or most essential part of the 


truth. On the question of Catholic Emanci¬ 
pation he pleads hard for a favourable 
estimate of Pitt’s conduct. He asserts, and 
asserts truly, that Catholic Emancipation 
formed no part of the Union scheme; but it 
is equally certain that promises had been 
made, and made on Pitt’s authority, that 
the question would get an early and fair 
hearing in the Imperial parliament. 
Whether it was that Pitt was faint-hearted 
in the matter when the Union was carried, 
and found resignation the easiest way to 
shelve the question decently, or whether 
the objections of the King were really 
insuperable, and that he thought as he said, 
that his retirement was most likely to con¬ 
tribute to the ultimate success of the 
measure, is perhaps a moot point; but it 
must be admitted that Lord Rosebery has 
established a strong case in favour of the 
latter view. 

In conclusion, no two historians are likely 
to agree as to Pitt’s career in all respects; 
but we can congratulate Lord Rosebery on 
having given us a bright and sympathetic 
and lifelike portrait of the great statesman. 

R. Duxlop. 


Bari next and Dawn : or, Scenes in the Days 
of Nero. By F. W. Farrar. In 2 vols. 
(Longmans.) 

Not always can the varying activities of an 
author be brought to converge on a task 
which concentrates and unifies them. When 
this is the case, the result is generally happy. 
Dr. Farrar began his literary career with 
fiction. His “ school tales ” manifested that 
power of graphic description, that vivid 
intensity of presentation, that imagination 
at once vigorous and picturesque, that lavish 
wealth of utterance, which have characterised 
all his works. Then followed that remark¬ 
able series of historical works with which 
his name is especially connected, com¬ 
mencing with the Life of Christ. This new 
direction of his literary energies manifested 
his marvellous power of revivifying and 
recolouring the uncertain or partially 
faded events of history, as well as his skill 
in portraiture. In his present work Dr. 
Farrar has found a field in which the 
qualities of a successful fiction writer and a 
serious historian are happily blended, and 
in my judgment he has achieved a distinct 
success. This is the more meritorious, inas¬ 
much as, though the bulk of popular 
historical knowledge may be said to be 
derived from novelists and dramatists, a 
well constructed historical fiction is the 
rarest product of literature. Either the 
purely fictitious and imaginary elements 
are so unduly accentuated as to present the 
semblance of historical facts, or the latter 
are so modifiod and perverted as to be un- 
distinguishable from fiction. Dr. Farrar 
seems to me to have steered an even course 
between this Scylla and Charybdis of the 
historical fiction writer. When we pass 
from his picturesque chapters to their his¬ 
torical source in the Annals of Tacitus, we 
are not conscious of an unbridgeable gulf 
between the historian and his modem 
adapter. Doubtless he often invests his¬ 
torical personages with the attributes of 
fiction; but whenever he does so, ho is 


careful to base the transformation orrto 
itation on some acknowledged proU - 
or psychological fitness. He does not, 
some writers, force historical charare: 
assume a rdk out of all harmony with •_ 
known antecedents. In this respect 
creations—and the remark is true of ct 
masters of historical fiction — have l 
plausibility and vraisemblance that 
real characters of some historians— 
there is more probability, in the aW 
of direct evidence, that the Empress Otr 
became a Christian convert, than ■ 
Henry Yin. was a good husband, or M 
Queen of Soots a virtuous lady. 

In addition to his second descriptive: 

“ Scenes in the Days of Nero,” Dr. Far 
calls his book “ an historic tale.” Bp z. 
however, the reader must not infer tbs: 
book has what a fiction critic would d«: 
as a plot. There is no linked chiis 
events which necessitates an elnei u 
solvent, or which grows by natural pror- 
sion to a catastrophic finale. It may l- 
moot point whether the concentrated inter 
of the book might not have been inert ^ 
by weaving its incidents both of “ dart, 
and dawn ” round an imaginary love *t 
on a plan resembling that which 1L ; 
Lytton employed in his Last Bays o f Pd*' 
Dr. Farrar’s work comes to an end, o: 
it might be better described, it pauses, i 
the martyrdom of St. Paul and the dej:_ 
Nero; but there is no reason why, in 
course of a history of Pagan Darkness - 
Christian Dawn, it might not have gun- 
for another half century. The author r 
hardly contend that the Darkness 1 
ceased by that date, or that the Dawn L 
developed into broad daylight. But ' f 
age of Nero—and this gives us the secret 
the period chosen for the limits of the r - 
—was precisely that portion of early CLv 
tian history in which the new light 
Christianity was in closest contact with i 
deepest degradation of Roman Pagarto 
and which, therefore, afforded special fa 
ties for those sharply demarcated contrsr 
which Dr. Farrar depicts with sn-.-h ^ 
masterly hand. As a result, the work to- 
the appropriate form of a series of pi- 
ramic pictures; or we may regard it as :: 
successive scenes and acts of a laxly c;: 
structed and plotless drama. 

Of such a work it is obvious that t: 
characteristics must be of a special a- 
peculiar kind. The elements of continii" 
being various, like the common atr 
butes of a series of sketches of the si=- 
country, in which skies and mountains, tr-- 
and houses, will neoessarily present sitsi-' 
features, we feel compelled to lay stress i*- 
on the uniformity of parts than on that c 
wholes. We read the book as we p 
through a picture-gallery representing 
single region or mountain-range, recogaisit: 
similar landscapes under a perpetn, 
changing, vigorously differentiated, T 
picturesquely diversified light and sh;i 
But in addition to this general unifora 


1 


of subject, design, and execution, there 
particular elements of continuity and pr | 
gressiveness which largely compensate ! i 
the want of a dramatic plot. There • 
the evolution and growth of its <± : t 
characters, whether in the direction { 
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or of its opposite. Taking Nero one but you, for she has marked on it an out- 

■jal V one main character of tho book, we have line of Apollo and the Muses. Quintianns, 

j, j -9 downward progress, indicated by Tacitus this ring with a Hylas on it will just suit you.’ 

.brief, abrupt, yet masterly touches, as if " There was a hidden sarcasm in much which 

-i i. i l • i i / i i ta llfi flnirl pvon wliiln Visa rliotriKnlo/l V»io m'fta 


...^ brief, abrupt, yet masterly touches, as if “There was a hidden sarcasm in much which 
an etching needle, elaborated by Dr. he had said even while he distributed his gifts, 
^fnrrar in a series of highly-coloured “d not a few serpents h.ssed among thefloweiy 

. v, -'ll £ 1 , - speeches interchanged m this bad society. But 

platings after the manner of Frith-, full of t {, ey all thanked h fe iul effu8ively for pre y 8enta 80 

, -a and vigour, and crowded with appro- splendid.” 

* /^iate accessories. Here, e.n is-a scene T , __ ,, 

* : i ■ panded artistically from a few sentences ™ av ® w T ‘‘“P" 8 ®* 6 ’ 

• 'Tacitus—instinct with movement and the W 6 f kn0 " n 


which i> often mor. cliabl thn. 


out- small space on Dr. Farrar’s canvas, and 
nus, whose progress from a crude unformed 
character with Pagan susceptibilities, to a 
,j {tg steadfast, self-centred, and noble Christian 
^ery is traced with considerable skill. - Of the 
But other chief characters in the story, I must 
a ao select Seneca as exhibiting Dr. Farrar’s 
power of psychological analysis in a pre- 
t g ej eminent degree. Not that even he has been 
>wn a hle to reconcile all the incongruities in the 
hi s great Stoic’s character; but he has studied 


1 VXbUU Utv.u l/uuu 

i evidence of history itself, 
usirr .After describing an assemblage of the 
1 - p - :ifligate young patricians who formed the 
-r irt of Nero in the earlier years of his 

' _ ... T\ T1 1 / • /y ~ \ 


mother, Agrippina, and her contemptuous his equivocal position and surroundings 
reception of it; but there cannot be two w >th sympathetic interest, and has thus 


4-u ,-gn, Dr. Farrar proceeds (i. p. 65 )IT T™ , y “ 

b ’ . 1 ■ 1 1 in the earher half of Nero’s reign. Here 

y et .'™anness re !g“ ed supreme over again is another picture from a still lower 
5 ir ::se luxurious votanes of fashion. They had i ut> i > -o ,, 

hs irst tried to get some amusement out of the ?* a S® ° £ tbe Im P e » a l Eake 9 Progress.” 
d ics of Massa, a half-witted boy, and Asturco, 7 : r ‘ b arrar > we must premise, accepts as true 


opinions as to the imaginative vigour of the effected something in the way of lessening 
picture, nor yet as to its historical vraisem- the incompatibilities of his strange and 
blance. The scene is one which must have mournful history. 

been frequently enacted wholly or in part I have dwelt at some length on the 
in the earlier half of Nero’s reign. Here character portraiture of the book, because it 
again is another picture from a still lower constitutes in my opinion one of its chiefest 
stage of the Imperial “Hake’s Progress.” excellencies. Next to this must be onume- 

tv_. n_ • ° . ^ i;---i: _j? 


Iwarf : but when they teased Massa into statement of Suetonius and Dion Cassius, 

’ - xT_• j. ? __J. _1 - .T T m ■, 1 


rated its extraordinary amplitude of erudi¬ 
tion. There is no class of Homan society as 


“ lenness and Asturco into teurs and bellow- though it is not corroborated by Tacitus, and 
‘—8 of rage, Petronius interfered and voted is received with increasing caution by 
h amusements boorish and in bad taste. Then modern historians, that tho burning of Rome 
: y tried to kill time by betting and gambling was due to Nero’s own suggestion : 

-isixb-* games at marbles and draughts. The „ 

? --i;-ieces” of glass, ivory, and silver lay scattered news that Bome was in flames, 


though it is not corroborated by Tacitus, and it then existed, no pursuit or calling, no 

_1 J " * _ 1 • 1 I /’ll 1 a L am linnran Vv lit in d nnn-vaaY V«a/ 1 <1 .w 


“ At the first news that Borne was in fiames, 


• ; , v/i biuooj * y ui I j elm on y Vi iu j ovuiamvu j ,, . , - . . . , , ■ 

- r tables just as they were when tho players than ^ b< 'y were already approaching his 


.,,77 ’ tired of the games, and the draught-boards 
l been carelessly tossed on the floor. Then 
■ ™ - y sent for plates of honey-apples and bowls 
-r .■ »• Falemian wine, and took an extemporised 
i;D»! v :-il. Nero even condescended to amuse him- 
with rolling little ivory chariots down a 
■ ' cble slab and betting on their speed. Still, 
_,y all felt that the hours were somewhat 
1 7 len-footed till a bright thought struck the 


Domus Transitoria, Nero hurried back from 
Antium. Now, indeed, he bad a sensation to 


custom or usage, but is described down to 
the minutest details. A man who desired 
a royal road to a knowledge of Home under 
Nero might safely be advised to put aside 
his histories and classical dictionaries and 
read Dr. Farrar’s book. If, as has been 
alleged, this wealth of classical erudition 


his heart’s content. At first he was shocked by sometimes manifests itself in a detailed 


the magnitude of a catastropbo more over¬ 
whelming than had ever before happened to 
Rome or any other city. He mounted the Tower 
of Maecenas and gazed for hours upon the 
scouo—thrilling with excitement which was not 
without its delicious elements. Safe himself, 


particularity which bears the semblance of 
ostentation, the real reason is to be found 
in the author’s endeavour to be as in¬ 
structive as he possibly can ; and not even 
the ripest classical scholar will complain of 


: il tsr peror 0t He ha<? passed soineof hhTearlv the Latin equivalents of recondite objects 

•:»is r P s e rpo?ertyfa P nd^^Sischcumsi S agony which he could regard in the lifht of a winch even though known he might not be 
ii ; ‘ “-her with his aesthetic appreciation of things spectacle. He was accustomed to gaze unmoved able to call to mmd on tho spur of the 
r„;utiful, mado him delight in showing his on human pangs m the bloody realism of tho moment. 

' .. to his intimates. By way of finding amphitheatre, and to see slave after slave flung Less need be said of that literary aptitude 

7 7 : - <i'thing to do, he suggested to his friends to tho , ? n 8 ..T' 1 « a their i r, “ s hound in chains which more than any other is identified 
“ 'V 7, t they should come and look at the ward- c ? n cealed with flowers. But what sceno of the -ypitli Dr. Farrar’s writings. I mean his 

r*n. / .1 p -I-. i-i fnro.iis. whftn t.hfi enldp.fi r.hanors wer« tpHiippH - , . . _ . 


; ' r ^ es of the former Empresses, which were 
' l-ler the charge of a multitude of dressers, 
«• 2 ' lers, and jewellers. Orders were given that 
rything should be laid out for their inspee- 


circus, when the gilded chariots were reduced 
to a crashing wreck of collisions, in which the 


power of graphic description. There is 


a wuoumg vy x ova v/i wiiiotuiiO) iu nuiou U 1 C 1 -J Y f “ • ,. ” , . 

horses kicked one another and their charioteers kanHy a chapter m the two volumes of 


i 1 .-IT urnui: OUWIUU Uli 1 U 1 U UUU AV/J. l/UVll lllOUOO . -.in T ... 1 . — 

' ....A. Except Petronius, they all had an «r with the reek of blood-was for a moment 
"7. .minate passion for jewellery, and they 5° m P arable *> the of Rome in flames? 

. led away an hour in inspecting the robes The sublime horror of the moment stimulated 
-with gold brocade and broideries of pearl, a11 th ® g emua of melodrama and arti- 

Q'j- rjVjirp. n/nd pm praM _ ficial epic. _ Surrounded by bis parasites, he 


A -'-' phire, and emerald. hclal e P‘ c - Horrounded by his parasites 

BtT this time Nero was in high good- oomparedRome now to a virgin whom 
„• . 2 1; lour, and seized the opportunity of a little tigers of flame devoured now to a glad 
i- 1 ntation towards the ’lisnin^ hawthorn- wrestling with troops of lions m tho arena, 


to death—what gladiatorial massacre filling the Duvlctuts and Dawn which does not supply 
air with the reek of blood—was for a moment evidence of that remarkable faculty. Here, 
comparable to the sight of Borne in flames? e.g., is an episode, horrible enough, no 
The sublime horror of the moment stimulated doubt, yet eminently characteristic of that 
in him all the genius of melodrama and arti- brutalisation which formed so conspicuous 
ficial epic. Surrounded by his parasites, he a f ea ture in the decadence of the Homan 


ficial epic. Surrounded by his parasites, he a f ea ture in the decadence of the Homan 
compared Rome now to a virgin whom the E ; r0 It is taken frQm Qne of the t 
tigers of flame devoured, now to a gladiator - ;; „ • 


is i ntation towards the ‘ lisping hawthom- 
s ’ of fashion by whom he was surrounded. 
F‘", He chose out a superb cameo on which was 
s flt .{ ed a Venus Anadyomene and gave it to 


S -j' . 0 . ‘There,’ he said, ‘that will adorn the 
d. ' c of your fair Poppaea. Vestinus, this opal 
r .j, & ‘ the one for the sake of which Mark Antony 
^ 0 «! --:ured the proscription of the senator Nonius. 


striking chapters in the book(vol. ii., xxxix.) 
was lost in admiration of tho beauty of the fire, celled. “ The Fight in the Arena.” 

Now he called it a splendid rose with petals of Aftor thig the other mounted gladiator8 
crimson, now a diadem of flaming and radiating joined combat< In a short time nearly all 

trnI n • nnw no’«in an pnnrmmid hirnri* xwifh * _ . . J 


gold ; now, again an enormous hydra with were wounded> and t hese acknowledged 
smoky pinions and tongue of flickering gleam. their defeat< Dropping their swords or 
He wrote many a quamt and fantastic phrase javeIi th npheld their clenched hands with 
m the note-books which were crowded with h.s i ne finger extended to plead for mercy. The 
much-lined commonp aces of poetic imagery. ^ vain . No han dkerchief was waved in 

Here were the materials for many future poems ^ of m and 8ta „ding over them, the 
before him. He could for instance, write an Actors callously drove their swords into the 
ode on Tartarus-its horrible spaces of silent throat8 of tbeir defeated comrades. The poor 
anguish, its black vapours, its brazen gates and uered fightere did not ghri nk. They looked 
non pillars, its ghosts and demons pbbenng ^ ^ 8 | 0 uting populace with something 
and shrieking m the shade, its torments and its J disdain on thei b 4 ‘ 8 , ^ though to prove 

Piinrih I nfYnrn nn ttty f h to y-q ota at h aah and I _ . _ _ . . . 0 . A _ 


S /UiCU lUV/ UVOI/II IUUII > i oouuuui Aiuuiuoi 1 Y. Y Y n . • 

don’t deserve it, for you can be very much-lined commonp aces of poetic imagery. 
W" v .,_> Here were the materials for many future poems 

'-.' '.'•Free speech is a compliment to strong b ? fore bbn - He c ° uld - for instance, write an 
7 . lerors,’ said Vestinus, hardly concealing the ode ?“ Tartarus - lt3 horrible spaces of silent 
■a '?' 1 v of his tone anguish, its black vapours, its brazen gates and 

f rfii - ‘Ah, well,’ continued Nero, ‘I shall not iroa its ghosts and demons gibbering 

it you for your deserts, but bee .use it will and shrieking m the shade, its torments and its 

[•-• • - r., ..y. Hurmn offofhrm Tinr.h f'otoror'ta nt h nnn nnrt 
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■$£' splendid on the ivory arm of your Statilia. Py n phJ e g e tbon with cataracts of blood and they thought nothing of death and did 

7 i lore fitting present to you would be this nre ’ A:c ' _ not wish to be pitied. To see that none were 

viper enclosed in amber—the viper is your Further stages in Nero’s downward pro- shamming dead, a figure entered disguised as 
ce, the amber your flattery. And what on gress might be quoted had we the requisite Charon, who smote them with his hammer; 
i r -'77i am I to give you, Seneeio ? or you, space, delineated with a similar wealth of but the work of the sword had been done too 
' onius ? You are devoted to so many fair imagery and imaginative power and all faithfully—he sm te only the corpses of the 
s, that I should have to give you thewhole l-niin. 2 „ n,,. in v .1 „ in iKo f n ,-rl V.,, f . ■ n—f I ■ slam. 


not wish to be pitied. To see that none were 
shamming dead, a figure entered disguised as 
Charon, who smote them with his hammer; 


• a & m 1 t0 g lve y° u > Menecio r or you, space, delineated with a similar wealth of 
ion 7 , onius ? You are devoted to so many fair imagery and imaginative power, and all 
r-i? 1 ': 9 ’ fhat I should have to give you the whole i ead ; n g inevitably to the tardy hut certain slabl '” 

^ E - 7. °mi f wl 1 ^ / l w;fr i, ; P ^ eC, ld Nemesis of the tyrant’s final doom. As a ' ” 

,,'q fillet embroidered with pearls; and , „ .. , j , . , ■, 

mins, Nature has set out this agate-I B ^' oS *> Nero’s development we have also 

a ' 7ve it is from the spoils of Pyrrhus-for no the evolution of Onesimus, who occupies no 

u a- 1 ’ ■ 


Nemesis of the tyrant’s final doom. 


Here again is another forcible description 


set-off to Nero’s development we have also in quite another mode, taken from the 
the evolution of Onesimus, who occupies no eloquent chapter that describes the burning 
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of Rome. The rush and surge of the devour¬ 
ing element seems reproduced in the glowing, 
impetuous sentences. 

“Nero set out for Antium on July 17. Two 
days afterwards Borne was in a sea of surging 
flame. Men noticed that it was the anniversary 
of the day on which four and a half centuries 
earlier the city had been burnt by the Gauls. 
The fire had burst forth in the neighbourhood 
of the Circus Maximus. The shops and store¬ 
houses which surrounded that huge structure 
were full of combustible materials, including 
the machinery and properties used in the public 
spectacles. Here the flames seized a secure 
hold, and raging about the Coelian, rolled 
towards the eastern part of the Palatine. 
Checked by the steep sides of the hill and its 
Cyclopean architecture, the fire swept down 
the valleys on either side, to the right along 
the Via Nova; to the left along the Triumphal 
Way. It ravaged the Velabrum and the Forum. 
It consumed the temple and altar reared to 
Hercules by the Arcadian Evander, the palace 
of Numa, and the circular temple of Yesta 
which enshrined the ever-burning hearth and 
Penates of the Roman people. Sweeping into 
the Carinae, which was crowded by consular 
palaces, it drowned those stately structures 
and the many trophies of ancient victories with 
which they were enriched. On the Aventine it 
destroyed the temple which Servius Tullius had 
erected to the Moon, and in it the priceless 
relics of Greek art whioh L. Mummius had 
brought from Corinth. Bolling back to the 
Palatine with more victorious violence, it 
reduced to a blackened ruin the venerable 
temple which Bomulus had vowed to Jupiter 
Stator. Then licking up everything which lay 
in its path, it rioted with voluptuous fury in 
the more densely crowded regions of the city, 
raging and crackling among the old tortuous 
purlieus and crazy habitations of the Subura. 
AVith its hot breath it purged the slums 
and rookeries, foul with a pauper population 
of oriental immigrants, who were massed 
round the ill-famea shrines of Isis and Serapis. 
When it had acquired irresistible volume in 
these lower regions it again rushed up the bills 
as with the rage of a demon, to sweep down 
once more in tumultuous billows over the 
hapless levels. For six days and seven nights 
it maintained its horrible and splendid triumph 
—now bounding from street to street with 
prodigious rapidity; now seeming to linger 
luxuriously in some crowded district, flinging 
up to heaven great sheets of flame, and turning 
the nightly sky into a vault of suffocating 
crimson.” 


In a picture occupying such an enormous 
canvas and containing such a number and 
variety of incidents and figures, nothing 
would be easier than to find faults, whether 
in the design or the execution. It has been 


objected— e.g., that Dr. Farrar’s “ Dark¬ 


ness" is too unrelievedly black and lurid, 
and that his “Dawn” is much too bright 
and promising for historical accuracy. To 
thik it may be answered that the first half of 
the objection can only proceed from those 
who are ignorant of the sources whence Dr. 
Farrar has drawn his descriptions. The 
reader of Tacitus, Dion Cassius, and Suetonius 
is perfectly aware that the actual darkness 
was in reality much blacker and denser 
than Dr. Farrar has dared to depict it, and 
that he has evinced no little skill in 
moderating or suppressing the worst features 
of Roman mannors in the days of Nero; 
and if he has exaggerated the amount of 
brightness in the nascent Christianity of the 
same period, he has been probably actuated 


by an artistic sense of equipoising the 
antagonistic forces. But, secondly, there is 
a further reply. An artist must surely be 
allowed some margin in the execution of 
work for which he is aware of his especial 
aptitude. It would be both futile and 
puerile to blame some acknowledged master 
of chiaroscuro, such as Rembrandt, that his 
contrasts of light and shadow are too 
decisive and striking, when they were both 
true to nature and were adapted for rare 
artistic effect. Granted that the circum¬ 
stances which created the juxtaposition 
might be exceptional, that is no reason why 
the artist should not avail himself of such 
rare opportunities. Indeed, it is one mark 
of the artistic instinct that it recognises at 
a glance and eagerly avails itself of every 
opportunity of seizing on the picturesque 
wherever it discerns it. How many Church 
historians have written of the days of 
Nero without noting the artistic effect pro 
ducible by bringing the degradation of 
Rome into approximation with the new 
Light of Christianity. How well Dr. Farrar 
has achieved this—the main purpose of his 
work—I must leave my readers to ascertain 
by its perusal. 

More formidable would be any objections 
based on the inaccurate character of the 
book. That which I regard as most note¬ 
worthy is that Dr. Farrar has exaggerated 
the need of secresy among the Christians of 
Nero’s court. At least Merivale in his 
History does not scruple to say “ of the 
perfect security with which the Gospel of 
the true Christ was professed at this time 
in Rome there can be no question.” It 
seems probable that it was their confusion 
with the Jews that caused the popular 
aversion to them remarked by Tacitus and 
Suetonius, though, of course, the position 
of the Christians, like that of other pro. 
fessors of “ foreign superstitions,” must have 
varied in different periods of Nero’s reign. 

But my limits nave already been ex 
ceeded; and I must end by avowing my 
conviction that Darkness and Dawn is an 
important addition, not to contemporary 
fiction, as some critics have unworthily 
placed it, but to the picturesque and graphic 
treatment of ecclesiastical history. Nowhere 
else can the student, tired of the dry bones 
of Mosheim and his successors, find the 
records of late Roman and early Christian 
history lit up with such a warm glow 
imagination and realistic power as in this 
book. It is impossible that any reader 
should peruse it without having his 
feeling wholesomely stimulated and his in¬ 
tellect copiously informed and illuminated. 

John Owen. 
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horseback, which extended round the wh:> 
seaboard of Ireland, and in. which di£- 
culties and hardships not a few had to 
encountered. Pococke, however, was . 
traveller not easily daunted. He had a 
plored Syria, Asia Minor, and Egypt; b 
was one of the first of Englishmen r 
discover the interest and beauty of Swiss 
land. He had learning, observati. 
curiosity, and indefatigable energy; si 
the records of his tours are still well won. 
reading. 

The present volume is a transcript free > 
hitherto unpublished MS. in the library s 
Trinity College, Dublin, which had be?: 
brought to notice by Prof. Stokes in i- 
columns of the Dublin Daily Pi m A 
public-spirited citizen of Dublin offers! 
bear the expenses of publication, and 1“ 
Stokes contributes an interesting preh' 
and a few notes. It was unquestionable. 
public service to print such a record . 
this. Irish historians, genealogists a:. 
antiquaries will have to make themsc - 
acquainted with it. At the same time it i 
be said that this itinerary will not interest - 
general reader unless he happens to '* 
acquainted with places visited by Poe 
and wishes to see what an intelL: 
observer found to notice in them a cent, 
and a half ago. Pococke’s journal mi?-' 
of notes, out of which a narrative of r “.-l; 
interest might have been constructed, i-.dui 
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Pococke's Tour in Ireland in 17 r ><\ Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by George 
T. Stokes, D.D. (Dublin: Hodges, 
Figgis & Co.) 

“ Monday, June 22, 1752,1 went to Swords, 
dined there with the Chapter of Christ 
Church. Set out at five northwards, found 
the country extremely plesant.” This is 
the unpretentious manner in which Dr. 
Pococke, then Archdeacon of Dublin, after¬ 
wards Bishop successively of Ossory and of 
Meath, begins his account of a tour on 


it stands, it is not to be compared :: 
example, with Arthur Young’s 7k? 
Ireland, in point of vivacity, descrip'-' 
power, or instructiveness. He noted d ; 
all that he observed of the geology of 
districts visited, of the industries fiourisrj 
there, of the architecture and antiquir 
something of the scenery; rarely any", 
of the social or moral condition of ' 
people, and absolutely nothing of 
politics of the country. He gives us' 
Quid but little of the Quale, and still 
of the Quomodo; and any general v; A 
which would give real significance to » 
individual observations must be gained fr.-u 
other sources. Still, among these t 
compendious entries things of stris 
interest are occasionally met with. I 
scene, for instance, which he witnessed - 
Donegal: 

“ Going from church in the morning I obser- 
a circumstance, which added to the BoW- 
view of the mountains to the south. In '' 
side of one of them a sort of AmphitW? 
formed in the rook; here I saw several h un ¬ 
people spread all over that plain spot ana ' ‘ 
priest celebrating Mass nnder the rock, or e 
altar made of loose stones, and tho' it 
half a mile distant, I observed his Poni'; 
vestment with a black cross on it; for c «■ 
this country for sixty miles west and 
far as Connaught, they celebrate in the «•» 
air, in the fields or on the mountains 
Papists being so few and poor, that they 
not be at the expence of a public building 

It does not appear that these opet 
celebrations were, as has been ofte 


C: r- 


presented, necessitated by the opera’.; '! 


the penal laws. Here is another inters •'.»* 
passage, giving us a glimpse into t 
interior of a Connaught cabin: j 

“ We here got into a Cabbin where they' V 
clean straw and clean blankets; —but tb- •{ 
observing the smoak was very trouble: 
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he made me a low seat near the fire, and I 
d i id it was not so inconvenient, the smoak 
lg up and condensing above. The guide 
>,' f ad for an egg, broke off the top and emptyed 
ito a scollop shell, as I thought to dress it, 
lfl ' y ~~ the poor here use scollop shells for all uses 
4 — *- as they do on the Red sea, but I was 


tion or knowledge of the original, frequently 
re-wrote whole paragraphs, and sometimes 
entire papers ; very few indeed are left 
wholly untouched, and Bogatzky, could he 
have read English, would have been sorely 
puzzled to recognise in this dress his 


orized when I saw him give a dram about in iV Giilden.es Sch-.itz-kastlem. ’ 


~ ' egg-shell; the woman also melted tallow 

i scollop and dipt the rushes in it. . . . 

common people of the country live too 
.. . :h on these poor wretches when they travel, 
om bringing anything with them a [survival 
oign and livery !], and they were surprized 
-■ in I distributed my bread and meat and 

■ it I had among them, and that I gave them 
i. ;-ece of money when I went away.” 

v 'he food of these people, we learn, con- 
* • - ad of oatcakes, potatoes, and buttermilk 
menu which certainly compares favour- 
- y with “potatoes and point.” The oat- 
- :es have disappeared now, and so, very 
. I: n rely, has the buttermilk; not, however, 
9 ' hospitality and helpfulness which 

:v£sf .rocke seems to have met with everywhere 
. br- ’ i from every class in Ireland. 

:it i ’he editing of this volume has not been 
::".formed in a manner altogether satis- 
Jory. It has no index and no map, and 
names of places are often absurdly 
.r. ruised. Dr. .Stokes rightly determined 

■ . rive what Pococke wrote without correc- 
. j',t; but more pains should have been 
I r -en to ascertain what he did write. No 

.. .j .bt he was often puzzled by the pronun- 
ion of the natives; but when we come 
i i. -n names like “Beleseclair,” “Daren,” 

: ‘ 7 : - lilcollogan,” “Moyeulau,” “Kildaimon,” 

1 i . find that they are identifiable, respec- 
>ly, with Ballysodare, Claren, Kilcolgan, 
, rT ,. ycullen, Kilclonan, it becomes obvious 
' ' i t the transcriber’s eye, not Pococke’s 
L ' ^ , is mainly at fault. It is easy to con- 
a cl with d and n with u, &c. ; but there is 
r: ' excuse for doing so repeatedly, when a 
nee at the map would have shown what 
e 1 - i intended. What would be thought and 
i - ’-'.'il about an edition of a Latin MS. in 
u .ch, let us say, “ Damocles ” consistently 
'[ .cared as “ Clamodes ” ? 

•: T = : T. W. Eolleston. 
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,-,:-mtzky's 6olden Treasury: a Eeprint of 
>--,1 t. John Thornton’s Edition of 1775, 
vith Critical Notes hitherto Unpub- 
ished by John Berridge. Edited by 
Jharles P. Phinn. With Introduction 
>y H. C. G. Moule. (Elliot Stock.) 

« is an interesting edition of a not very 
■-■i westing work. The book is a reprint 
^ (/[.an interleaved copy of the 1775 edition 
E ?the translation, or paraphrase, of 
: j; ■ jatzky’s Golden Treasury, which was sent 


iff- 

i, «. ; 


'.^• "J. Thornton to John Berridge of Ever- 


for his 
the press. 


corrections and preparation 
j,;.-*:' ine press. It has been further revised 
a ' the Eev. W. Bull. When thus sent to 
jo :;» f Tidge,though professing to be Bogatzky’s 
ip.**' 1 ’den Treasury, only two-thirds of the 


! iff 


se was in any sense Bogatzky’s, and only 


*« 


> :ty-seven hymns out of the 366; the rest 
i all borrowed or adapted from English 
^ . ■ hors,_or written expressly for the work 

inf : 


Mr. Thornton and his friends; the verse 


c . -» mostly taken from Dr. Watts. In 
..ition to this, Berridge, without consulta¬ 
nt 


But this edition has a value altogether 
apart from this. (1.) It presents us with an 
exact reproduction of the opinions of the 
chief of the Evangelical Fathers in the 
Church of England who were neither 
Wesleyans nor ultra-Calvinists; we see 
them here in all the excellence of their 
earnest piety, their missionary zeal, their 
strong common sense, their democratic 
equality where religion was concerned, but 
also in their narrowness and in their limita¬ 
tions. (2.) We scarcely know where to find 
a more useful lesson for a young writer, 
whether in prose or verse, especially if he 
be at all given to fine writing, than a care¬ 
ful study of these pungent remarks by John 
Berridge. It was not in religion only that 
he was a staunch Puritan; he was equally a 
puritan in English. He strove as vigorously 
to keep his English undefiled as he did to 
keep his Gospel pure. He has no mercy on 
the use of a word of Latin origin when an 
English one will suffice. 

N.B.—The word elucidate implies and wholly 
eats up the word explain ; then why is it added ? 
Whatever adds no strength to a sentence, 
encumbers and weakens it. 

Is not permanent, durable ? And is not 
fluctuating, changeable P Then I will translate 
the sentence into English, and you will see 
what figure it makes ... ‘ to distinguish be¬ 
tween what is durable and durable, and what 
is changeable and changeable.’ 

“ I wonder sensible authors do not study to 
write plainly, since plain words have more 
force, yea, and more elegance, than hard ones. 

“ Most authors are enamoured with Latin 
words, as if they were better than good 
English. 

“An English author, who cannot write 
English, deserves the stocks. 

“ N.B.—Is not an English word better for an 
English reader than a Latin one ? Yet how 
few authors know how to write English ! In¬ 
deed, it requires more care and pains than 
most people are aware of. The Bible and 
Bailey’s Dictionary are my chief books, one to 
teach me the Gospel, and the other to teach me 
English. 

“ This Paper is chiefly Latin, and calls aloud 
for Bailey’s Dictionary. 

“ vis and as, when near together, bray like 
an ass. 

“ I do not love, &c., in writing; it is a lazy 
author-trick.” 

These are but samples of scores of like 
notes. Nor is Berridge a whit less caustic 
in his remarks on the verse, which he corrects 
as freely as he does the prose, and some¬ 
times very happily. 

“N.B.—Notwithstanding the various Houses 
of Confinement, we still want one in this 
kingdom, a poetical madhouse for the cure of 
rhyming lunatics. 

“ N.B.—The last lines of the third verse 
want two essential things, viz., rhyme and 
meaning. 

“ The fourth line of the first stanza is not 
verse, but mere prose. 

“N.B.— All, and infinitely more than all, 
is infinite nonsense. N.B.—Mr. C. Wesley, in 
his poetry, often soars above all hyperbolics,” 


As we see by this last example, Mr. 
Berridge has no respect for persons. He 
attacks the most popular writers and poets 
of the day as freely as he does less known 
authors. He has a vigorous onslaught on 
Jonathan Edwards, Howe finds no favour, 
Bogatzky often falls under the lash. “ I 
cannot relish Bogatzky’s ranting.” “ The 
author was nodding over his pipe when he 
composed this paper.” “This paper was 
wrote by moonlight; I do not well under¬ 
stand it.” 

Nor is Berridge’s criticism wholly nega¬ 
tive. He was unacquainted with the 
original; yet when the translator makes 
all but nonsense of it, Berridge’s instinct 
not unfrequently enabled him to correct his 
errors and to bring the translation into 
accordance with the unseen text. Occasion¬ 
ally he blunders, as when he falls foul of 
one of the few really pretty papers ; where¬ 
upon Eev. Wm. Bull has well written over 
his remarks: Murder ! Murder ; or as when 
he sneers at Thomas Aquinas. Yet, on the 
whole, strange as it may seem to be sent to 
such a book for such a purpose, a young 
writer could hardly do better than spend a 
few hours in turning over these notes and 
carefully considering these corrections by 
sturdy John Berridge. 

Wentworth Webster. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Esther Yanhomrigh. By Margaret L. Woods. 

In 3 vols. (John Murray.) 

JTorenden, V.C. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

In 3 vols. (Methuen.) 

The Gambler's Secret. By Percy Fendall. 

In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

In the Stranger People's Country. By G. E. 

Cradock. (Osgood, McHvaine & uo.) 

The Brethren of Mount Atlas. By H. Sted- 
field. (Longmans.) 

The Fossicker. By Ernest Glanville. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 

Unto Death. By Fleur de Lys. (A. W. 
Hall.) 

Conscience. By Hector Malot. Translated 
by J. E. S. Eae. In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

The question which must have been put to 
themselves by all critical persons, when they 
took up Mrs. Woods’s bold venture into the 
most dangerous kind of historical novel, 
must have been: Would she or would she 
not justify her going about to break that 
law of the kind which is partly, though not 
wholly, written in a famous canon of 
Joubert’s? The law is that, when the novelist 
attempts an historical subject, he shall make 
his interest centre upon purely fictitious 
persons, bringing in the real ones as—at 
any rate, in appearance—accessories. This 
law, like most such laws, is partly inductive 
and partly deductive. It is an observed fact 
that the great writers of such novels have 
almost always—and always without the 
almost in their most successful work— 
obeyed the law, and that, to all appearance, 
instinctively. And it is a principle easily 
perceivable a priori that, if this is not done, 
either liberty must be taken with the 
historical facts, or at least there must be 
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the danger of jarring the reader’s precon¬ 
ceived ideas about the characters. Now 
Mrs. Woods has, at first sight, flown 
straight in the face of this law. She has, 
indeed, a fictitious undorplot of considerable 
ambition, but her hero throughout is none 
other than Swift; her heroines throughout 
none other than Vanessa and Stella them¬ 
selves. We shall not undertake to decide here 
the point which the counsel for Mrs. Woods 
suggests, that the actual story is so legendary 
and ill ascertained in its most important 
facts, that it really gives a groat deal of 
liberty. We shall not even dwell on the 
other point, that Mrs. Woods has consider¬ 
ably altered the historical or legendary 
denouement, by changing the fatal letter of 
Vanessa to Stella into an actual interview 
between the two women. It is enough 
that she has done the thing with a remark¬ 
able and unexpected amount of success. 
If we were of those peddlers who call 
whatsoever they disagree witli a fault, we 
could hit some blots. Mrs. Woods justifies 
Mr, Thackeray when he said that women 
generally take Vanessa’s part; and we 
think she is a little (though she does not 
mean to be) unfair to Stella. Her view of 
Swift’s attitude to Irish polities is pretty 
certainly mistaken. She may take it from 
us that this attitude was as purely frondeur 
and as little Nationalist as could be. We 
grieve to see that she does not like his 
delightful puns and nonsense verses, and 
actually compares them (we have turned 
the prayer machine many times that she 
may be forgiven) to the stuff of modern 
burlesque writers. But these things are 
nothing at all. She has given us a Vanessa 
both passionate and possible ; a Swift who 
is most human and therefore most Swiftian; 
and a Stella who is also possible, though 
she is not our Stella. The opening scene 
of the second volume is as strong a thing 
as we have read for some years in English ; 
the lighter parts of the first volume are fresh 
and good; the gloom of the end is not ill- 
rendered ; and the pains which the author 
has taken to saturate herself with the 
language and atmosphere of the Journal 
are seldom lost labour. The weakest part 
of the book undoubtedly is the underplot, 
which Mrs. Woods, perhaps in unconscious 
terror of the law, has endeavoured to make 
unusually striking nnd prominent. Francis 
Earle, Swift’s rival, is uninteresting enough 
to have been the hero, but that is all. 
The wicked Lord Mordaunt, Peterborough’s 
son, is no better, and much worse. Ginckel 
Vanhomrigh, the brother, is of that 
dangerous kind of fool-knave who requires 
very skilful handling. Molly indeed, 
Esther’s sister, the heroine-victim of this 
part, is very well; but she abides, a ghost 
with no interest left in her, too long on the 
scene. All this is no doubt a drawback to 
the book, but it remains the best attempt 
to do a probably impossible thing that we 
remember to have seen. 

Miss Mabel Robinson is too clever a 
young lady not to have inserted, with a point 
of malice, a phrase early in her book wherein 
the author of La Terre is classed with 
Dante, Shakspere, Molidre, and a few others, 
as examples of the first-class in literature. 
But the point of malice slips off the shield 
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of serenity : and for our parts we shall give 
her leave to “ eke and add” with M. Ohnet 
himself if she likes. A certain effort -is 
indeed perceptible to introduce Naturalist 
treatment, and it does not improve the book; 
but its weakest feature is, oddly enough, one 
which M. Zola could have taught his dis¬ 
ciple to avoid. If titles were taken from 
real centres of interest, the book would have 
been named “Althea Rodriguez.” Althea 
is not exactly a divine Althea : she is even 
excessively human. Half Jewess and half 
Englishwoman by blood, she keeps the 
mixture pretty constantly at boiling point, 
but rapidly changes the chafing dishes. 
She becomes violently enamoured of the 
thews, the glory, the name, and the ex¬ 
pectations of Hovenden, V.C., an honour¬ 
able and gallant chuckle-head. He be¬ 
coming a cripple by accident, and losing his 
expectations by the birth of a nearer heir, 
she transfers her passion to Dallas Sugden, 
a brawny boor of a surgeon. When Sugden 
has dragged her to almost the lowest depths 
of Bohemia, she reverts lefthandedly to 
Hovenden, and then most conveniently dies 
—a sort of Copperfield-and-Agnes after- 
piece rewarding the chuckle-headed hero. 
He has had odd experiences of other kinds, 
which we tell not that the story may be 
saved. Now this death of Althea is too 
convenient. The real Althea, we can tell 
Miss Robinson in confidence, did not die. 
She left Hovenden for Number Three, and 
Number Three for Number Four; and at 
length became, or will become, if she has 
not committed suicide directly or indirectly, 
one of those 

“ Sur qui pi se la griffe effroyable de Dieu.” 
The Frenchman, to do him justice (which 
we always do), would have shown us this. 
Miss Robinson, whom we do not like any 
the less for it, has been afraid to do so ; and 
so death and Agnes crown the rose-pink 
scene. The whole of the first volume is 
very clever; and though we do not think 
Sugden is consistently drawn, Althea’s final 
breach with him is well done. But grime 
and rose-pink abide not well together. 

Mr. Percy Fendall’s novel is a very fair 
specimen of the “ queer story,” amplified 
into two volumes. Two men, both officers 
in the army and in want of money, have 
combined to cheat at cards, and undetected 
win a large sum of money, whicli they 
divide. Some time afterwards, one of them, 
Colonel Lyle, comes into a fortune, and the 
other, Captain Blackford, persistently black¬ 
mails him. The victim’s eldest daughter 
accidentally discovers the facts and breaks 
off a promising match, feeling that she 
has no right to marry with this disgrace 
hanging over her. Add to these characters 
a younger sister of this heroine, an ad¬ 
venturess of the name of Mrs. Dalrymple, 
and Lord Glenmurray, Kate Lyle’s suitor, 
and the “ effective ” of The Gambler's Secret 
is summed up. The whole thing is, of 
course, slight, and there are one or two 
blots in it. The reforming passion, for 
instance, of the rascal Blackford for the 
bread-and-butter Rose Lyle, though not 
impossible, is so improbable as to be out of 
keeping with an otherwise very matter-of- 
fact story. And if Mrs. Dalrymple was 


half as clever and half as worlk- 
woman as she is represented. r 
hardly have devised a will for Cofct 
which was practically certain to v 
for “undue influence.” But it 
respects the story shows nam'd 
constructive faculty, which are rathe- 
on the subject and the style. 

The merits as also the defects of 
of “Charles Egbert Cradock” ar. 
time pretty well known. It is m 
small thing to have so completely 
and rendered the physiogomy of ph 
people in a particular district. 1 
other hand, the combination of tb • 
dialect in conversation with the tk-.- 
newest fashions in description and "at. 
is, to some tastes, more incongru o . 
pleasing. Whether the good or th- 
dominates in this book need not be 
the story is simple. One Sliattuek,ata¬ 
man, goes to explore certain ancieat 
graveyards, to the no small suspici o 
countryside. The misdeeds of a 
horse-stealers bring about divers tr;: 
and at last quite a little Armagh 
shooting at sight. The “leetle [■■ 
as the country folk call their pro: 
neighbours,alsohave no smallintluei- 
domestic happiness of a certain Yate-: 
and the fortunes of one, Letitia Ik:-, 
the blueness of whose eyes is perf- - 
spurring on the writer to new debit 
(as Mr. J. R. Green observed sera-: 
the poet Dryden’s indulgence in ar- 
word-painting. The book shows great 
wilfully hampered, not by the dial': 
by the provincial affectations of t 
writing. 

With respect to the two next hvi 
our list, the generous mind hes::- 
breathe the name of Mr. Rider 
Of course men had had documents 
to puzzle out before the earlier chap' 
King Solomon's Mines, and had be-:: 1 
up in rocky dungeons before tb 
ones. Still, when we find one oi ' J 
incidents in The Fossicler and the t 
The Brethren of Atlas, not to mentis - 
more coincidences in each, it seen.-» 
to smack. But no matter for that. 
Fossicler is a fairly sensational -: ' 
South Africa, and the other a fa;ri‘ ; 
terious story of North Africa. Tk 1 
(which, by the way, is only a first i : 
the more ambitious and the better« 
though it is marred by an attempt a:<s 
by-play; The Fossicler is the llveht' 
most “ accidented.” We have bo ■- 
say of either. 

Unto Death is an instance, and not 
one, of what a German critic wod- ’ 
bably define as the religious- roc- I 
bourgeois style. This style has h" j 
been rather American than English - 
great exemplar was the Rev. E- F 
over whom Englishmen have made ■" 
quite according to knowledge: w- 
Roe was a remarkable man in his« 
a sort of male Mrs. Henry Wood in ■ 
though not in style. “ In the s') 

P. Roe 1 Fleur de Lys ’ is a scholar 
fairly proficient one. 

M. Hector Malot’s clean and crab J 
like, if not very exalted or artistic, v:v 1 
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v “il ! : T ,' ,v own to all readers of French novels. 

4 ' ss Rae has selected a very fair specimen 
T *‘ -that work, and has translated it better 
, ,r V - ; m fairly. 

** Georof. Saixtsrtjry. 

• 'j-'-iLl- ' ‘ 


gift books. 

^ Cloud of Witness. A Daily Sequence of 
l*® : sat Thoughts from Many Minds, following 

•UJ * Christian Seasons. By the Hon. Mrs. 
- - "ttelton Gell. (Henry Frowde.) 

a a K;t is the object of this little book to detach and 
id i; -phasise some cardinal point of Christian teaching 
t always the thought most plainly obvious) 

.. ' aciated with each Sunday and Holy-day ; and to 
“■' --■''sent it in its different aspects for daily medita- 
i □- v- ::i throughout the week, illuminated and enforced 
ij fet:- cognate testimony drawn from the minds of 
,. ;i ...... se who, from age to age, have seemed to catch 

' J ~ st truly the Heavenly Vision—to hear most 
: * r ly the Divine Voices—to apprehend in fullest 

'aaure the realities of God’s Purpose amongst 


>ife biiis ambitious design has been carried out by 
v. -nI-', compiler, not only with much taste, but 
■j,. : : h the utmost catholicity. If she has given 
’ irge share of space to the great teachers of 
- 1 'f ' present century, both in verse and prose, 

J • has not disdained to include the purest of 
- pagan philosophers, or even the Koran, 
such a “golden treasury” should be 
, j rj* peccable, we may be pardoned for remarking 
• T _. t, in the list of authors. Bacon is given a 
" .. r , kin the peerage which he never possessed. 
-J b ... the mechanical execution of this volume, it 
■npossible to speak too highly. Printed at 
bT-’;Oxford Press, on India paper, with red 
"i t,’ i- ials, borders, and ornaments, and with a 
:iC ; ? 1 -©type reproduction of Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
light of the World ” for frontispiece, it forms 
‘' ling of pleasure for the eye to look upon and 
the fingers to touch ; while it never fails to 
r-p: -n at Bome familiar passage that awakes 
. ; j; et memories. 

■j.r 'J- toriea from the Bible. Second Series. By 
Rev. A. T. Church. (Macmillans.) We 
’ ltI >-. e enjoyed this second series of Stories from 
■jvi Bible more than the first. The reason is 
'"V_ b bably not because they are better written, 
r ' 5 ' because we have had time to get over the 
• i * E - ok of the transformation of the familiar 
, in '■ ' Tative. We have become more aware of the 
is and judgment exercised by Mr. Church 
; r i r : compiling his book, and more sensible of the 
r "jj ; plicity and dignity of his own style. The 
. . fulness of his labours to teachers or preachers 

l - ‘ " are trying to instraot others in the history 
irift^.the Israelites can scarcely be over estimated, 
•irf : illustrations “after Julius Schtaorr” are 

j, T -j- tinued. 

. iS' : ' '(i<ly Hymn Writers. By Mrs. B. R. Pitman. 
.Ison.) Industry and enthusiasm have 
p ;/ lbined to make Mrs. Pitman’s compila- 
; "i successful. We do not always agree with 
selection of examples, and her information 
'■ :er frequently scrappy; but her genuine interest 
r,, ier subject is apparent in every chapter, and 
yjjjt - '"'tea her book readable. No attempt is made 
j; " sriticiso popular tastes. If a hymn is popular, 
c J jj, -author’s name is mentioned with as much 
; irmation about her as it occurs to Mrs. 

man to give; and some further specimen 
Kiri’ ‘ f her powers is added, not so well known 
lB bp .the hymn which has occasioned comment. 
>ir : ’> feebleness of these specimens is a con- 
_ irable tribute to the soundness of popular 
3 % "'gfment. Mrs. Pitman generally quotes 

n some authority when she ventures to 
' i icise, and not always wisely. Would she 
e found that “Nearer my God to Thee” 
? >veals the lack of the Saviour ” if she had 
,i ’ beep aware that the author was a 
•or •*' ,■■/ 


Unitarian ? We should like to see this passage 
struck out. In the chapter on “ hymn writers 
who were also poetesses,” it is not the best 
poets who receive the most attention. But Mrs. 
Pitman’s book inevitably lays itself open to 
criticism in detail. The essential fact about it 
is that as a whole it is a success. 

Short Tales for Lads of a Bible-class. First 
Series. Second Series. Tales for a Bible-class 
of Girls. By the Rev. W. B. Heygate. (S.P.C.K.) 
Mr. Heygate’s short tales are of unusual merit. 
His vigorous directness is perhaps most success¬ 
ful in the volumes intended for lads, but it will 
not displease girls, and makes all his tales read¬ 
able. He is aware that improving stories, if 
young people are to read them, must be real 
stories, and that the moral must be kept in 

S roper subordination. He can write a crisp 
vely pieceof dialogue when necessary; and with¬ 
out pretending to delineate character with any 
elaboration, he yet contrives to give tolerable 
distinctness to many of his heroes and heroines. 
His books cannot fail to be useful to those for 
whom they are written. 

Baxter's Second Innings : Specially reported 

for the - School Eleven. (Hodder & 

Stoughton.) Even if it were not for the open 
secret of its authorship, this booklet would 
deserve notice for the novelty of its external 
form and the boldness of its conception. The 
author of Natural Law in the Spiritual World, 
having reduced the doctrines of evolution to a 
moral allegory, now ventures to treat the game 
of cricket according to the same method. It is 
not difficult to guess which of the players takes 
the part of the demon; but the interest is 
rather taken out of the game when we are told 
that the captain never lost a match. However, 
the pill is sweetened by quotations from no less 
an authority than Dr. W. G. Grace, though we 
are not sure that all the teaching is such as he 
would approve. As a means of instruction, we 
had thought the allegory long ago extinot— 
the last that we remember to have read was 
called Agathos. But Prof. James Drummond 
has almost persuaded us that any genre in 
literature is capable of being brought to life 
again by earnestness and simplicity. 

Gods and Heroes ; or, The Kingdom of Jupiter. 
By R. E. Francillon. With eight Illustrations 
(Blackwood.) Mr. Francillon, whose reputa¬ 
tion has been won in other walks of fiction, 
here essays a task that at the present time is 
well nigh impossible. Now that the surviving 
copies of dear old Lempriere must be thumbed 
out of legibility, and Ovid is nnread even by 
boys, we fear it is too lat9 a day to touch the 
beautiful mythology of Greece. Not that Mr. 
Francillon has dimmed its brightness. Indeed, 
we think that his bright, easy, conversational 
style (though certainly not Hellenic, much less 
Roman) gives him some advantage over the 
weird langours of Nathaniel Hawthorne, or the 
conscientious vigour of Charles Kingsley. We 
are pleased with what we have read, and we 
undertake to say that the book will bear well 
reading aloud. We only hope we are wrong in 
thinking that the subject-matter has largely 
lost its savour for the young generation, whose 
palates have been stimulated by more spicey 
dishes, and who openly show their opinions 
about “ compulsory Greek.” Assuredly, Mr. 
Francillon has not been helped by his illustrator: 
the frontispiece is worthy of “ La Belle Helene.” 
It remains true that no English artist but 
Flaxman has ever gone near to imitating “ the 
glory that was Greece.” 

Stories for Boys. By Richard Harding Davis. 
(Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co.) We have not read 
the “short stories” which won for Mr. Davis 
the name of an American Rudyard Kipling. 
But it happens that the first tale in the present 
volume deliberately challenges such a com¬ 
parison, both in title and in subject. As he hqs 


brought it on his own head, he must submit to be 
told that talent is a very different thing from 
genius. He can write with crispness, and he 
has already mastered the difficulties of dialogue, 
which so many English authors seem to find 
insuperable. But he lacks that supreme 
imaginative faculty which compels even the 
dullest reader to realise what is presented to 
him on the printed page. He never carries us 
away with him; he never leaves an impression 
that we cannot forget. For the rest, we gladly 
admit that he is clever and readable, and has 
here given us a fresh conception of the 
American boy, who appears to be even more 
devoted to athletic hero-worship than his 
English oousin. We are sorry, however, to 
leam that the “turf” in the United States 
seems to be in the same condition as—let us 
say—in Austria; that the umpires at lawn- 
tennis matohes can only be restrained from 
unfair decisions by the presence of herculean 
chuckers-out; and that it is high praise to say 
of a ’varsity football player : “ You never hit a 
man on the field unless he’s playing foul or 
trying to hurt some of your team.” 

The Story of a Puppet ; or, the Adventures of 
Pinocchio. By C. Collodi. Translated from 
the Italian by M. A. Murray. Illustrated by 
C. Mazzanti. (Fisher Unwin.) Pinocchio, my 
dear Pinocchio, though you were only made of 
wood, I feel sure that that wood was of no 
common sort—not deal, nor elm, nor even 
poplar. Nor was the tree a common one of its 
kind, whatever that kind were. It was a tree 
sprung from some ancestor famous in fable— 
that of Myrrha, perchance or Daphne, or one 
at least of which the roots had been fed with 
human tears, or the sap with human blood. No 
wonder your maker, Gospetto, loved you; no 
wonder the sweet fairy with the blue hair 
adopted you as her Bon, for you were no 
ordinary puppet. I have known boys more 
heartless, grown-up men more vicious. Did 
you not always preserve a love for Gospetto 
though he gave you such an awkward nose ? 
Were you not ready to be burnt rather than 
Harlequin should suffer in your stead ? You 
make me wish that I had been a puppet, 
too. Then perhaps I might have seen the 
white child in the wood and the showman Fire- 
eater; might have slept at the Sign of the 
Crawfish, and been swallowed by that great 
monster of the sea who took a whole ship at a 
gulp. Such experiences were not, indeed, 
without their terror, and they were ill-turns 
which were done to you by the cat and the fox 
and the little man who drove the coach to the 
Land of Boobies ; but they were experiences— 
grand experiences. I wish I had known you 
like Signor Collodi, I wish I had seen you like 
Signor Mazzanti; as it is, I can only thank 
them for introducing you to my imagination. 
Perhaps as you are now a little boy I shall 
meet you some day—till when, farewell. 

The Little Marine and the Japanese Lily. By 
Florence Marryat. (Hutchinson.) The Little 
Marine is Charlie Harrison, and the Japanese 
Lily a Japanese infant, who was found derelict 
after the battle of Simono-seki, when Prince 
Choosin was defeated. Charlie is a bugler 
of twelve years old and does all sorts of brave 
things. He saves the life of an officer, and 
nearly kills a little Japanese boy who had 
torturedhis pet fawn. But he loses his temper on 
this occasion, and goes on hitting the little 
Japanese boy long after he ought to have left 
off. Such conduct in such a moral story as this 
could not be allowed to pass without punish¬ 
ment for the edification of other little boys. So 
poor little Lily is stolen by the Japanese boy, to 
the great grief of the whole regiment, and es¬ 
pecially of Charlie, who was devoted to her; and 
when she is found again, she is in a dreadful 
state of neglect and dirt. But this is not the 
worst, for shehasthe small-pox, of whichshe dies, 
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lging “Dentle Desus,” which Charlie has 
lght her. Altogether, the book is about the 
orest performance we have read for some 
ne. 

The Tenants of Johnson's Court, and Other 
-tries. By Janet Armytage. (Partridge.) 
pathetic interest attaches to this book, for 
author, Miss Katharine Axon, who wrote 
der the name of Janet Armytage, died in 
stober, 1890, while she was engaged in pre¬ 
ring it for the press. Although only 
'hteen years of age, Miss Axon had already 
ide herself known in and beyond her native 
y of Manchester as a writer, and still more 
a strenuous worker for the amelioration of 
e condition of the poor. From these stories 
is evident that, if she had lived to develop 
Uy her literary powers, she would have made 
r mark. But to say that the book iB full 
promise would be less than the truth, 

* here is not promise alone but actual achieve- 
3nt—a maturity of power greater than we 
ire entitled to expect. Miss Axon has told 
r stories of humble life with the directness 
d simplicity of a skilled story-teller. Mrs. 
.skell herself, the great writer of the 
nals of the Lancashire poor, could hardly 
ve told some of them better. In a 
npathetic sketch of Miss Axon’s life, con- 
buted by Miss Beatrice Lindsay, it is stated 
it Miss Axon was an admirer of Mrs. 
shell’s works, and of some of the novels of 
larlotte Bronte. This we can easily believe; 
t there is no echo of Mrs. Gaskell or of any- 
e else in her own stories. In the course of 
r philanthropic ministrations, Miss Axon 
tnessed the occurrences which she has repro- 
ced with such a life-like touch. Her pathos 
good; her descriptions of town and country 
mesareverygood. Perhaps her power is great- 
; in bringing little, simple incidents vividly 
fore the imagination— Natalie’a journey 
rough the snow, the death of Jack Danley, 

3 description of the old apple woman exhibit 
amatic power. Miss Axon made literature 
bservient to her philanthropic purpose, but in 
ing so happily did not spoil her art. Each 
>ry, apart from its “ moral” setting, is com- 
ite—a little gem of its kind. And it is distinct 
dence of talent that, although all the pieces 
the volume are intended to teach one and 
3 same lesson—the evil of the drink traffic— 
:re is no sameness or repetition in either 
ddent or manner of treatment. In expressing 
rope that Miss Axon’s other writings may 
; be collected and published, we venture to 
rgest that they would be worthy of a some- 
iat better “ get up ” than has been provided 
■ the present stories. The “ Onward Series,” 
which the volume belongs, includes some 
>ful books, but hitherto it has not been 
tinguished by the artistio character of its 
nting. 

Voices by the Way. By the Bev. Harry Jones. 
P. C. K.). Mr. Harry Jones collects in this 
.ume a number of short essays on miscel- 
eous subjects, having nothing in common but 
i object of edifying the mind and temper of 
ders without taxing too much their powers 
attention. The papers are clearly intended 
amuse as well as to instruct. The book ex- 
iits the characteristics with which readers of 
■. Harry Jones’s previous volumes are familiar, 
is never to any remarkable extent profound 
imaginative or subtle: one is, indeed, oc- 
ionally tempted to complain that he is com- 
nplace; but as a rule he writes with admir- 
e good sense and good nature, and displays 
»rge acquaintance with men, combined with 
keen and appreciative a knowledge of books 
l science as can be shown by one not pro- 
ling to be a student. To read one of 
essays is to chat for ten minutes with 
author; and Mr. Harry Jones is em- 
itically a man whom it does ns good to talk 


to, whose conversation and character brace and 
encourage us. The style of the papers is vigor¬ 
ous and direct. Mr. Jones can always explain 
himself in clear pithy English, easily understood 
but yet thoroughly impressive. 

Sweet William : or, The Castle of Mount St. 
Michael. By Marguerite Bonvel. (Nelson.) 
The author succeeds in importing into her book 
some breath of the time and place with which 
she deals. She tells very gracefully the story 
of a young child’s influence for good upon a 
man of stem and unforgiving temperament. 
The power of character when it is consistent is 
convincingly insisted upon. We can heartily 
recommend the tale, which is pleasantly illus¬ 
trated and bound. 

Bab ; or, the Triumph of Unselfishness. By 
Isniay Thom. (Blackie.) We cannot admire 
the outside of Bab ; the inside has certain very 
obvious merits. The story is well conceived, and 
told with simplicity and directness. Some of 
the domestic scenes are of more than average 
merit. The fault of the tale is an over-anxiety 
to inculcate a moral. Bab is not always as 
childlike as she ought to be, and her fondness for 
“heaping coals of fire ” on other people’s heads 
would cause great irritation in most family 
circles. The illustrations are much better than 
the design on the binding led us to expect. 

The Precious Things of Home. By the Eev. 
Walter Senior. (“Home Words” Office.) 
This handful of essays, reprinted from Home 
Words, well deserves a wider circulation. 
They are terse and telling addr esses to young 
wives and mothers, admirably suited for par¬ 
ochial use and sure to be popular if read at 
mothers' meetings and the like. Middle-class 
homes would be a great deal happier than they 
are were the teachings of these essays mom 
generally practised. 

- Howto Keep Healthy. By Alfred T. Schofield, 
M.D. (BeUgious Tract Society.) This volume 
contains a series of papers on health and cog 
nate topics which have appeared at intervals in 
the pages of the Leisure Hour. They are 
written in an easy style, and are likely to 
prove useful to others besides the unfortunate 
School Board teacher, who has to give instruc¬ 
tion in hygiene. Some of Dr. Schofield’s state¬ 
ments are a little too unqualified. “ No child 
can eat too much wholesome food ” is a doctrine 
which must not he preached indiscriminately at 
Christmastide ; and what will early-risers make 
of the dictum, “ It is better never to begin 
work before seven a.m. ? ” The chapter on 
“How to make the most of a holiday” is 
sensible; and, indeed, the same epithet may be 
applied to most of the book. 

Ten Minutes Tales for every Sunday. By 
Frances Harriet Wood. (S.P.C.K.) There 
seems no reason why these tales should be 
arranged under successive Sundays, as, with one 
or two exceptions, they are in no way con¬ 
nected with the teaching for their Sundays as 
set forth in the Prayer-book. But the stories 
are generally interesting. Those dealing with 
historical subjects are most successful, but 
we have noticed none which can be called alto¬ 
gether a failure. The author writes well and 
takes pains. Illustrations and binding are 
equally pleasant. 

Fleming of Brieru’ood. By Hester White. 
(S.P.C.K.) With a much more interest ing love- 
story than is common in the books of this 
venerable society, the characters of Fleming, 
Simon and Miss Drake, are carefully drawn 
from the first page to the last. The few touches 
which describe country scenery are also 
effective. This authoress exhibits considerable 
promise, and her future work will be expected 
with eagerness. 

Brief Counsels Concerniny Business. By an Old 
Man of business. (Religious Tract Society.) 


This well meaning but verbose book tr& 
business from its moral and religion! si- 
in directness of aim and diction it often mis- 
its mark. For instance, a long chapter 
“Partners” may be summarised in the stsr- 
ment: “If you have partners, be prepared to r 
and take.” So when Buskin i> named. Li 
described as “ the great writer on the mi- 
subjects he has enriched and adorned with' 
products of his pen, and of whose rate 
our country in raising the morale of its peep" 
we as a nation can have a just conception - 
when, ’ ’ &e., &c. The author of these Cora-s 
doubtless earnest and upright, but his wad¬ 
is not literature. 

Talks to QMs by One of Themsdru si 
Difficulties, Duties, and Joys of a Girl's!/ 

(S.P.C.K.) As a present to girls going mt 
service, or for use at meetings of the Gj- 
Friendly Society, these twenty papers r. 
be admirable. They are written in s m. 
pathetic spirit with much common seme. If-- 
their excellent counsels more generally isc. 
cated, girls would be both better and happy 
Unreserved praise may be awarded to this hr 
book. 

Parsons Green, by G. Norway (.Vis!: 
portrays the different lines led by girls who u 
been school friends, according as they rer 
temptation or stray from the paths of duty. . 
may well find a place in parish libraries. 


may well find a place in parish libraries. 

Brave and True. By Gregson Gow. (Blurb- 
These four childrens’ stories are inoffenswe, re¬ 
in no way marked by originality. 

The heroine of A High Iiesohe, by C. s 
Lowndes (S.P.C.K.), fancies itunneoesssryvr: 
this high ideal in her mind to practice the ererr 
day virtues of good temper, sincerity, andtte.; 
How she found out her mistake during a Kpr 
at a farmhouse is pleasantly told. 
Lowndes should not vex Lindley Murray s * 
with such a sentence as ‘ ‘ she does not inter., 
let the boys and I work you hard "; nor sir 
she talk of the “eldest,” “oldest,” “bigg* 
of two children. 

The chief incident in Isaac Beach, Siffi- 
by E. M. Dauglish (S.P.C.K. ), COCiiiK IT. 
finding a baby on a railway platform < 
Christmas Eve, fastened in a basket Urr 
“ Live Stock; to be delivered at once. ■ 
guard takes it to his childless home; an-, 
softening influence which the girl oemse* 
she grows up, and the means by which. 
father was discovered, are told in a gof- 
manner. 

Lady Duxboyne teaches pleasantly '• By- 
work that’s nearest” in Aunt Lillf**. 
(S.P.C.K.). In its 156 pages there is n • 
of incidents, including a theatre on nre. --- 
children nearly drowned by the rising 
Most Oxford men would like to 
result of an examination for horours iu .“ “. 
and satisfactorily as did the hero. 

That a life of simple unaffected 
transcends a self-righteous disposition, 1 -' 
and pleasantly told in Mrs. Glen's 
F. E. Keade (S.P.C.K,), It is to be wt- 
there were more Mr. Heaths in our lsrge to 
Oddly enough, one prominent character, 
sesses no surname; at least we cannot nnc 

Dorothy, and other Stories, by Hope Ca.._ 
(S.P.C.K.), is a collection of four chu.n 
stories, which may claim the twofold ffi rr 
being well written and fairly entert 
The best in the collection is, in our op 1 
that which the author has put in the K ' _ 
—viz., Dorothy, a little, thoughtful n * 
maid, who saves her father’s life . 
assassins, though the third, “ Koger h 
runs it closely. - 

Charlie: the Story of a very bit* . 
By A. F. Jackson. (S.P.C.K.) f. 
story shows how a good servant can 
children. It is quite the book for a nn 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messes. Macmillan & Co. will publish in 
„ the course of January Mr. Henry Jephson’s 

'/-‘account of the Rise and Progress of the Political 
v ] /.'' Platform in this country. The work is in two 
- volumes, of which the first deals with the long 
^'struggle for the rights of public meeting and of 
free speech during the reigns of George III. 

2 < ’ - and George IV. The second volume follows the 
"^-■"“'progress of the Platform from the agitation for 
1 w the first Reform Bill to that which preceded the 

: Reform Act of 1884. Mr. Je-ihson finally treats 

f k: :;••£ of the position and power i>. lie platform in the 
r ’ present day. 

The next volume of the Badminton Library, 

■ to be published by Messrs. Longmans in 
■ i:rrrr £ January—a very appropriate month—will deal 

1 with Skating, Curling, Toboganning, and other 
■:jy. t Ice Sports, including (we hope) ice-boat sailing, 
Tl-t -c which claims to be the fastest mode of human 
: motion. Among a long list of contributors to 

■ the volume, we may mention the names of 
Messrs. J. M. Heatheote and C. G. Tebbutt, 

.» :-t the Rev. John Kerr, and Colonel Buck. 

Mr. Heinemann will issue immediately after 
Christmas M. Maeterlinck’s two dramas “The 
! Princess Maleine ” and “ The Intruder,” in one 
-• i- / - volume, with an introduction by Mr. Hall Caine, 
v~ and not by Mr. Oscar Wilde, as previously 
• ■ V announced. 

? /r Mr, Heinemann also has nearly ready for 
54 m vs issue in pamphlet form Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s 
,j; -.-x address to the Playgoers’Club on “ Some Inter¬ 
esting Fallacies of the Modem Stage.” 

I W. P. Anderson Grahaji, the author of 
“ Nature in Books,” whose letters on the village 
i problem have excited much interest as they 
. appeared in the St. James's Gazette, has under- 
;; *. taken to write a volume on the rural migration 
for Messrs. Methuen’s “ Social Questions of the 
Day ” series. 

Mr. Loch, secretary to the Charity 
Organisation Sooicty, wilt publish immediately 
with Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. a small 
book on Old Aye, Pensions, and Pauperism, 
being an inquiry as to the bearing of the 
statistics of pauperism, quoted by Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain and others, in support of a scheme 
for national pensions. 

A new edition of Lowell’s Fable for Critics, 
illustrated with twenty-six vignette portraits of 
the authors criticised and representing them 
in 1848, will be published early next month by 
Messrs. Gay & Bird. The same firm also 
announce as nearly ready Agnes Repplier’s 
new volume of essays, entitled Points of View. 

The veteran journalist, Mr. G. A. Sala, has 
rejoined the ranks of the novelists—after a 
somewhat lengthy absence therefrom. He has 
written a story, entitled The Potter of Pfeffer- 
huchenstein, for Messrs. Tillotson & Son. It is 
broadly humorous, and purports to describe the 
discovery of porcelain. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin is about to publish 
a collection of poems on Afrioan subjects by Mr. 
Scully. 

Amono the new volumes of verse announced 
by Mr. Elliot Stock for immediate publication 
are Love in Earnest, by Mr. J. G. F. Nicholson ; 
and All the World Over, by “A Wanderer.” 

.v'. Mr. Fisher Unwin has nearly ready for 
>', publication a metaphysical work by Colonel 
James Boddoly Keene entitled, Power and Force, 
'•Y Spiritual and Mental: Their DisereVd Differences, 

'c - Mutual Interrelation and Specif c Atmospheres. 

Messrs. Dean & Son have purchased from 
Mr. H. E. Bird, the well-known chess-player, 
the copyrightof his standard works on Chess. 

; / An erroneous impression has apparently 
gained currency, that the “ Matthew Tindale ” 
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of Miss Varty Smith’s novel, recently referred 
to in the Academy, is in some way connected 
with the well-known Deist of the last century. 
Matthew Tindale is, however, a plain village 
blacksmith, and the authoress desires it to be 
understood that the similarity of name is quite 
fortuitous. 

The annual address to the London Positivist 
Society will be delivered by Prof. Beesly, 
at Newton Hall, Fetter-lane, on Friday, 
January 1, at 8 p.m. 

Don Jose Couoi.en, author of Las Cortes 
C'atalanas and other historical works, has sent 
us El Codiyodelos Usajesde Barcelona, a chapter 
of a nearly finished work, on which he has been 
engaged for fifteen years, making researches in 
the Archives of the Province, to be entitled 
“Estudiode la civilizacion Catalana desde la 
caida del imperio Romana hasta el adveni- 
miento de la ainastia de los Borbones.” 


FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

Still more about Carlyle. On his well- 
known Irish tour, of which his own somewhat 
gloomy notes have been published, he was 
accompanied by Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, then 
an ardent young Irish Nationalist. Sir Charles 
had the good sense to take notes of Carlyle’s 
conversation, and has now prepared them for 
publication in the Contemporary Review, inter¬ 
spersed with a large number of letters of the time 
which he received from the Sage of Chelsea. 
The first instalment will appear in the January 
number. 

A melancholy interest attaches to an article 
entitled, “ Probability and Faith” which 
appears in the January number of the Contem¬ 
porary Review. It is the last piece of work from 
the pen of the late Bishop of Carlisle, and is 
based on Dr. Abbott’s recent review of the 
beliefs and teachings of Cardinal Newman. 
Tb© Bishop was, as he says, “ one of those— 
not so many of them now—who had heard 
Newman preach in his own pulpit of St. Mary’s, 
Oxford.” 

Our readers will remember the striking series 
of articles written by “ E. B. Lanin ” on Russian 
affairs which recently appeared in theFortniyhtly 
Review. Mr. “ Lanin ’’ is about to give in the 
next Contemporary an account of the Russian 
sect, the Stundists, and of the persecution to 
which they have been subjected by the Govern¬ 
ment at the instigation of the Orthodox 
Church. 

Two features of the forthcoming number of 
the Century are a retrospective article by 
Gounod, with a frontispiece portrait of the 
composer representing him in the act of com 
position, at his right hand an organ; and an 
article on the Jews of New York. 

Mr. Pinches’s second article on “ The Old 
Testament in the Light of the Literature of 
Assyria and Babylonia ” will appear in 
the January number of The E.rjmsitory Times 
The other contributors include the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol (on “ The Teaching of 
our Lord as to the Authority of the Old Testa¬ 
ment ” ); Canon Cheyne, Prof. Kennedy, Prof. 
A. B. Davidson, Prof. Orr, and Mr. Gwilliam. 

With the New Year, the Welcome Hour enters 
on its sixteenth year, and will be published by 
Messrs. Digby, Long & Co. Among the 
contents will be a novel on entirely new lines 
by the editor, Mr. Percy Russell, author of 
“The Author’s Manual,” now in its fifth 
edition. 

The Christmas number of the Fishiny Gazette 
will contain two plates: one, after a picture by 
Rolfe, entitled “ The First Lesson,” depicts an 
otter bringing a salmon-trout to its cubs ; the 
other gives wood-engravings of the dace, chub, 


roach, and rudd, showing the distinguishing 
characteristics of the several fish. 

“A Noteworthy Case” is the title of a 
detective experience by a Chief Constable, which 
will be commenced in No. 431 of Cassell's 
Saturday Journal, forming the first number of 
the New Year. In the same issue will appear 
a complete story by Major Arthur Griffiths, 
entitled “The Thames Talisman”; an article 
on Monte Carlo and its Gaming Tables; Mr. 
F. C. Buraand, of Punch, is the subject of the 
article on “Editors of the Day”; and the 
number will be illustrated by Mr. Frederick 
Barnard and Mr. J, F. Sullivan. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The death of the Duke of Devonshire is a 
greater loss to the learned world than it is 
(directly) to politics or society. Almost ever 
since he took his degree at Cambridge, in 1829, 
with double honours, he has been most 
intimately associated with academical affairs. 
In that very year, at the early age of twenty- 
one, he was returned to parliament for his 
university, though he forfeited the seat for 
supporting the Reform Bill. From 1836 to 
1856, he was chancellor of London University. 
In 1861 the Senate at Cambridge chose him to 
be their own chancellor, in succession to the 
Prince Consort. He was also the first president 
of Owens College, and the first chancellor of 
Victoria University, both of which bodies owe 
much to his administrative ability. The 
Cavendish Laboratory at Cambridge bears 
witness to his munificence ; while science 
acknowledges no less gratitude to him for 
serving as chairman of the Royal Commission 
on scientific instruction and the advancement 
of science, 

Dr. Peile. vice-chancellor and master of 
Christ’s, the Rev. Dr. Butler, master of Trinity, 
Sir Gabriel G. Stokes, M.P., and Prof. A. 
Macalister have been appointed to represent 
Cambridge at the tercentenary festival of the 
University of Dublin, to be held in July 1892. 

The following address, signed by nearly 
200 resident graduates of Oxford, including 
all the heads of colleges and most of the pro¬ 
fessorial and tutorial body, has been presented 
on their behalf by the Vice-Chancellor to Dean 
Liddell 

“The announcement of the resignation of the 
Dean of Christ Church has created a deep feeling 
of regret, not only among his personal friends, 
but throughout the university generally. And 
the feeling cannot but be shared especially by 
resident members of Convocation, who have had 
the best opportunity of knowing and appreciating 
his services to the university. 

“ Five-and-thirty years have passed since Dr. 
Liddell was appointed to the Deanery—years full 
of questions and events of the gravest academical 
import. Throughout that time he has held an 
undisputed pre-eminence among us—occupying 
a foremost place in the highest departments of 
university administration, recognised as an authority 
whose opinion was most valued upon the subject of 
university study and discipline, or those of scholar¬ 
ship, literature, natural science, and art and taste; 
ever ready with thoughtful and judicious counsel 
on the various matters of debate in these days of 
change and progress; unbiassed by party feeling, 
whether political or theological, and no less 
tolerant of the views of others than temperate and 
calm in the expression of his own. 

“We feel, indeed, that the departure of the 
Dean of Christ Church will be the loss of a 
presence and a power in the university which it 
will be very difficult to replace; and we venture 
respectfully to request the Vice-Chancellor to be 
the medium of conveying to him now our grateful 
sense of the singleness of purpose with which he 
has consistently aided and encouraged whatever 
was deemed most likely to advance the reputation 
and promote the efficiency of the university; and 
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at the same time our own share in the general Bfcurling, a daughter of one of the founders of Hexateuch —in 1886. It must long renin i 
regret at his retirement from the dignified position the Groningen School of Theology, which made authoritative work on the subject. 1m*. 
in Oxford which he has so long and so ably filled.” the first pronounced breach with Calvinistic attention should be called to the Sypoti- 
Mr. E. IV. Hobson, of Christ’s College, has orthodoxy in the Reformed Church of Holland, provisionally advanced, that the Fint Cot 
been appointed deputy for Prof. Adams, the Kuenen himself soon became one of the main Ex. xxi.-xxiii, which now appears hthed; 


attention should be called to the lyj. 
provisionally advanced, that the Fint Cm. 
Ex. xxi.-xxiii, which now appears h the ob 


T.owndean professor of astronomy and geometry supports of the Modem Theology of which of the Sinaitic legislation, was or.irirwliv 
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at Cambridge, for the two remaining terms of 
the academical year. 

Mn. W. K. Evans, Clark scholar of Glas- 


Scholten and Opzoomer were the chief founders, 
and of which Leiden became the headquarters. 
During the twenty-eight years of unbroken 


into the mouth of Moses as he stood in JL 
before Israel crossed the Jordan. In te a 
it would have dictated the histories! seta; 


gow, has been elected to the chair of philosophy domestic happiness and growing academic fame as it certainly dictated the general scope v 
at the University College of North Wales, ” lut followed, Kuenen composed the chief arrangement of Deuteronomy. The rest oft: 
Ilangor, vacant by the appointment of Prof, vroilcs upon which his European reputation first volume aud the second volume, U. . 
Henry Jones to St. Andrews, in succession to re ^L 9 . - Tr . , with the Prophetic literature, have appears;; 

Prof. Seth. tLisHtsInrico-Lriiteal l»</iiir>/, an Introduction Dutch. But the author’s death has lert d- 

’ . to the Old Testament, was published in 1861-65, third and concluding volume incomrfe- 

Tiif, last number of Bibliographical Contrihn- an( j followed, with independenceand originality, Kuenen was also engaged in saperin en&n 

turns, issued by Harvard University, consists t be ]j Hes 0 f the then dominant school of Ewald. Old Testament commentary and translation i 
of a classified list of books relating to British JBnt the germs of another view were already Hooykaas, Oort, Kosters, Matthes and otte 

municipal history, compiled by Dr. Charles present, and the studies of the next few years which is unfortunately far from finishtd. 

Gross, instructor m history at Harvard whose developed them. Colenso’s examination of the Besides his great works, Knenen wrote aks 

admirable book on lhe GiM Merchant _ was narrative of the Exodus, in the first part of his innumerable articles, papers, and reRi 
E?" , f ^ as . t y® ar ^ the Clarendon Press. Pentateuch, was seen by Kuenen to be big with Some of these were of great importance . 
The first portion gives general authorities ; the critical results which the author himself only may instance the series of contribution'.' to tb 
is arranged according to towns, realised quite shortly before his death. Popper’s criticism of the Hexateuch which appear-; 
eL 'r ° f r 10 In 1S - mUC ^ by brief rem arkable monograph on the construction of the Tlteoloyisch Tijdschrift, and which It 

otes, stiniating the importance of the books. tbe Tabernacle told in the same direction; and Robertson Smith has referred to as “poh® 
r. ross states that this is only a selection the last volume of Kuenen’s Introduction had the finest things that modem criticism has V | 
fr (1 la a b'bbography comprising nearly 1000 no t been out many months when Graf’s bold show”; the paper on the compositionoiG 
tit es, which ho lias almost ready for the press, contention, that the Levitical legislation must be Sanhedrim, which Wellhausen declared m* 


first volume and the second volume, d&j; 
with the Prophetic literature, have appear-;; 
Dutch. But the author’s death has left ti- 
tliird and concluding volume incorujfe 
Kuenen was also engaged in snperin enditn 
Old Testament commentary aad translation i 
Hooykaas, Oort, Kosters, Matthes and other, 
which is unfortunately far from finishtd. 

Besides his great works, Kuenen wrote ak s 
innumerable articles, papers, and revi-i 
Some of these were of great importance. . 
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second portion is arranged according to to wns, realised quite shortly before his death. Popper’s 
The value of the list is much enhanced by brief remar kable monograph on the construction of 
notes, estimating the importance of the books. qj 1(! Tabernacle told in the same direction; and 
Dr. Gross states that this is only a selection t jj e j agt vo i ume 0 f Kuenen’s Introduction had 
{ rom a bibliography comprising nearly -1000 not bcen out many mont hs when Graf’s bold 
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pities, which he lias almost ready for the press. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

IFTANGE AND REST. 

(In Sight of the Pgrcnees.) 

Shall all our troubled life soon cease ? 

Our life like yonder rushing stream — 
Shall purity be ours aud peace, 

Like yonder snowy peaki that gleam 
Beneath the dazzling morning light, 

Aud all unconscious slowly change ? 
Shall we like frozen Makes, once white, 
Again rush on and joyous range 

Adown some new auCl happier ways-t-- 

O mystery of life that Mows, 

And ebbs again, aud seeks repose : 

A thousand years shall seem but days. 

Beatrix L. Tom.emacke. 


contention, that the Levitical legislation must be Sanhedrim, which Wellhausen declared wL 
regarded as later than the Deuteronomic, leapt to have been epoch-makiDg had it not been bun,; 
meet Kuenen’s growing conviction that the in archives, where no one read it; his study 
Prophetic Narratives of Genesis, Exodus, and the genealogy of the Nassoritic text of tb 
Numbers were older than the so-called ages of the Patriarchs, which, if there is snein 
Grundschrift, Ewald’s “ Book of Origins.” thing as finality in criticism, has set the ques- 

Kuenen at once perceived that these con- tion with which it deals at rest; an; is 
elusions involved a reversal of the current brilliant essay on “ The Men of the Gm: 
view of the development of the religion of Synagogue,” which gives an earnest oi it 


Israel; and in 1869-70 he gave the world the discoveries that await the trained eric; 


first constructive treatment of this great theme 
inharmony with modem conceptions of historical 
and literary criticism, of psychological possi¬ 
bility and impossibility, and of the general laws 

rt f o|111. 

The RtliijVm ~nf Israel is undoubtedly 
Kuenen’s greatest work. Bold in its defiance 
of tradition, it is a model of caution, sobriety, 
and self-restraint in its method and its con- 


intelligence which shall penetrate the tangle; 
forest of Talmudic lore. 

Besides history and criticism, Knenen lecture; 
with extraordinary lucidity and force, althoH 
he did not write, on Ethics. Idle otk 
Dutch “ Modems,” he was a staunch deter 
minist; and if anyone hod undertaken > 
desperate an enterprise as to ruffle his ms 
than human serenity of temper, the k 
chance of success would have lain in lawtaj 
crude criticism or plying wilfully umnlnS-'A 


elusions. Kuenen had a genius for seeing what chance of success would have lain in launrcm? 

-was there, and not what he or others had crude criticism or plying wilfully umatete? 

IN ME MOB I AM. expected to find ; and he employed his brilliant questions anent this point of philosophic in; 

powers of combination and his fertility in hypo- But the fact is that Kuenen’s courtesy *js s 

Ahhaiiam Kuenen. thesis under the severest sense of responsibility, remarkable that it helped to establish a bate 

The courso of Prof. Kuenen’s uneventful life It was these qualities that won the admiration in Holland, by which the Dutch theologies; 
may bo sketched in a very few lines. of such a mind as Prof. Huxley’s, which recog- all schools contrast favourably with tee 

He was bom at Haarlem on September 16, nised in Kuenen’s work the essential character- brethren in other countries, and often show it 
1828. His father was an apothecary in that istics of scientific constructiveness. And the world that it is possible to engage in tt; 
city, and sent his son first to the Elementary same qualities have taught European scholar- keenest controversies without descending >■’ 

School and then to tho Gymnasium. Before ship to recognise in the Religion of Israel one personalities or forgetting the amenities i 


of such a mind as Prof. Huxley’s, which recog- all schools contrast favourably with tie: 
nised in Kuenen’s work the essential character- brethren in other countries, and often she* tt 
istics of scientific constructiveness. And the world that it is possible to engage in ® 
same qualities have taught European scholar- keenest controversies without descending ti 
ship to recognise in the Religion of Israel one personalities or forgetting the amenities i 
of the most solid and fruitful pieces of work of life. 

the last half century. Kuenen visited England three times. Otr 

Kuenen’s next considerable work was under- in the sixties, when he met Colenso; once in & 
taken at the instance of Dr. Muir, the seventies, when he attended a meeting ot 
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1828. His father was an apothecary in that istics of scientific constructiveness. And the 
city, and sent his son first to the Elementary same qualities have taught European seliolar- 
Nehool and then to tho Gymnasium. Before ship to recognise in the Religion of Israel one 
Kuenen was fifteen his father died, and he had of the most solid and fruitful pieces of work of 
to leave school and take a humble place in the the last half century. 

business. His old schoolfellows, however, Kuenen’s next considerable work was under- 
would not let him drop. They walked with taken at the instance of Dr. Muir, the 


brethren in other countries, and often show ik 
world that it is possible to engage in 
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would not let him drop. They walked with taken at the instance of Dr. Muir, the seventies, when he attended a meeting w t 
him on his “rounds,” they included him in Sanscritist, and consisted in a study of Hebrew British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
their clubs and societies, they gave him the Prophecy, largely polemical in its scope, and deputation from the Dutch Protestantenn*- 
position which his character and talents always intended specially to meet the arguments of and once in 1882, when he delivered the Hit ^ 
secured him throughout his life, but which English apologists who rest theological dogmas Lectures in London and Oxford. H*** ■ 


secured him throughout his life, but which 


his singular modesty always made so simple upon the fulfilment of prophecy. This work groat admirer of England and the 
and natural that it was never conspicuous, was published in 1870 in Holland and 1877 in the only occasion on which he seemed ““ 
Older friends also interested themselves in England. Then came the Hibbert Lectures on perfect in the eyes of some of his coni'J! ' 
him, and means were found of sending him National and Universal Religions, delivered and was during our war with the Boers. ; 
back to school, and subsequently, just before published in England in 1882. felt strongly with the Boers, but he pl« ‘ 

bis eighteenth birthday, to the University of The next year brought upon Kuenen a blow a more charitable judgment of the Engus 
Leiden, which he never left till his death. from which ho never fully recovered. On the Dutch were inclined to regard as 1* 


him, and means were found of sending him National and Universal Religions, delivered and 
back to school, and subsequently, just before published in England in 1882. 


bis eighteenth birthday, to the University of 
Leiden, which he never left till his death. 


His career was a series of triumphs. From March 21 lie lost his wife. In tho autumn of 
the first he was acentre of life in the University; the same year he presided over the Oriental 


a more charitable judgment oi we . 

the Dutch were inclined to regard as 


and when he took his degree of Theologiae Congress that met at Leiden, not allowing his work, Kuenen sat on ecclesiastical 


I Motor on the strength of an edition of thirty- 
tour chapters of Genesis from the Arabic 
Version of the Samaritan Pentateuch, his 
university found means to detain him with a 
minor appointment, until, in 1852, Thorbccke 
recommended tho Crown to appoint, him 
extraordinary Professor of Theology. In 


private grief to interfere with tho discharge of 
his public duties; but the strain was very 
severe. 

He was now engaged upon a complete re¬ 
casting of his Introduction. The first chapter 
contained the minute exposition and justifica¬ 
tion of his views on the criticism of the 


;. In tho autumn of consistent with patriotism. , -v 

ed over the Oriental In addition to all this literary and aMj Oj 
den, not allowing his work, Kuenen sat on ecclesiastical, acaae ^ _ 
with tho discharge of and other commissions, took active P*J_ ^ 
the strain was very hundred religious and literary movemen , ■ . 

was always at the service of anyone 
ipon a complete re- help. _ { 

n. The first chapter His character inspired universal ^ 
losition and justifica- admiration even among bis nitterra* ^ 
the criticism of the logical opponents, and those * 
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855 he succeeded to one of the ordinary Hexateuch, and was brought out by Messrs, privileged to know him think of hi ^ 

hairs; and in the same year he married Miss Macmillan as an independent volume —The truest of friends and the most gen 
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kindly of men. He died on December 10, after 
a severe illness of ten weeks ; but his death was 
quite unexpected. He leaves seven children, 
most of whom have completed their education. 
His eldest son, who is a scientific man of great 
promise, recently received an appointment at 
Leiden. 

PllII.il' H. WU KSTEEl). 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The December Livre Moth rue opens with a 
very few “ more last words,” and then proceeds 
to wrap itself decently in a very becoming 
shroud, embroidered wi.h ' hirty-six designs of 
book-plates and a largo n . 1 pretty lithograph, 
“La Lecture Itomantique,” by M. Kobidu. 
The texture or text consists of another paper on 
book-plates themselves, of an article on Mr. 
Henry Morley’s “ English Writers,” with some 
more of M. Drujon on “ Kidieula Literaria.” So 
sinks M. Uzanne in the ocean bed, to fiamo with 
new spangled ore in I,'Art et I'Lth'e on the 
twentieth of January next without fail. Good 
luck to his flaming. 


SELECTED FOREIGN HOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

BpscnrtFinrjCG <ler antikea fikulpturen in den koniftl. 
Musoen zu Berlin, in. Ausschliuwt der peryamen. Funtl- 
stiiike. Berlin: Speraann. 25 M. 

Boeiitlinck, O. F. Max Miiller als Myth end ich ter. Leip¬ 
zig : Voss. 1 M. 

CiiRTirs, E. Die Tempelgiebel v. Olympia. Berlin: 
Reimor. 2 M. 

Dxt.ah, Mag. In Hirer en Orient. Paris: Delagrave. 
10 fr. 

Dargknty, O. Antoine Watteau. Paris: Lib. de l'Art. 
0 fr. 

Hi Km k, E. Der Didstreit in ohronologiseher Ordnung. 
Leipzig: Fock. 1 M. SO Pf. 

Jaimf., G. De Koulikoro Torabouctou sur la canonni.'re 
“ Tj 6 Mage,” Paris : Dentu. K fr. 

Lf.fort, p. Murillo et ses ulrtves. Paris: Rouam. 6 fr 
Manner, K. Dio Sunmlung antiker Vasen u. Terracotten 
im k.k. osterroich. Museum f. Kunat u. Industrie. 
Wien : GeroM’s Sohn. 20 M. 

Robert, C. Seenen der Ilias u. Aithiopui *rr 

Saramlung d omien anen. xyskiewicz. Halle: 
Niemeyer. 10 M. 

Vogel, J. Das stiidtische Museum zu Leipzig von seinen 
Anfiingen bis zurOegenwart. Leipzig: Seemann. 21 M. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

SniMin, O. Deb. versebiedone Eintheilungen der heil. 
Selirift. insb<*sondere iib. die Capitel-Eintheilg. 8tepbaui 
Ling tons im 13. Jahrh. Graz : Leuschner. 6 M. 
Wingklei;, n. Keilinachriftliehes Textbuch zum Alien 
Tes Ament. 1. Lfg. Leipzig: Pfeitier. 2 M. 

HTSTORY. 

A« ta Austriae inferiori*. I. Bd. Codex Canonicorum S. 

Ypoliti. l.Ti. 078—1307. Wien: Seidel. 10 M. 
Ep.ei.ivo, A. Napoleon III. u. sein Hof. 1. Bd. Hdln : 
Aba. 0 M. 

Fi.krs, le Marquis de. Le Roi Louis-Philippe: vie anec¬ 
dotic ue (1773—1K50). Paris : Dentu. 10 fr. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHTLOSOPHY. 

Enoelhaedt, H. Ueb. di« Flora der iib. den Braunkohlen 
b*ftndliohen Tertiiirschichten v. Dux. Leipzig: Engel- 
rawn. If M. 

Diet/, H. Die Probleme im Begriff der Gesellscbaft bei 
Auguste Corate im Gesamtzusammenhango seines 
Systems. Leipzig : Fork. 1 M. 80 Pf. 

Schmrkkl, A. Die Philosophic der mittleren Stoa, in 
ihrem geschichtl. Zusammenhange dargestellt. Berlin : 
Weidinann. 14 M. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Truths mystiques d*Abort Ali al-Hosain b. Abdallah. 
2<‘ Faso. TAtiden: Brill. 5 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TITE CHARTER FOR A LONDON TEACHING 
UNIVERSITY. 

King’s College, London: Dec. 21,1801. 

To those who, like myself, supposed that the 
battle of the Teaching University had been 
fought and won, Prof. Karl Pearson’s attitude 
is rather a rude surprise. He appears on the 
scene after the battle, executing a war-dance 
on his own account (if I may so describe his 
communication in last week’s Academy). So 


far as I can follow this somewhat wild and 
vague performance, the particular object of 
Prof. Pearson’s hostility is King’s College, and 
if I understand him rightly, that anachronous 
institution is to he rejected as dross, while 
University College and some other (anonymous) 
bodies are to be fused “as in a melting-pot” 
into the facsimile of a German University. 

This sublimely cool proposal, at the eleventh 
(perhaps I ought to say the thirteenth) hour, 
to exclude (and consequently extirpate) King’s 
College is drastic enough to satisfy that heroic 
educational reformer, the Emperor William; 
and, indeed, Prof. Pearson’s programme 
generally appears to me to carry with it the 
tremendous postulate of a German invasion and 
annexation of England. For, short of that, it 
is quite incredible that our Legislature, in the 
teeth of the Privy Council, will take leave of 
English common sense and, instead of allowing 
the university to grow and develop itself from 
the solid nucleus of the two Loudon colleges 
and the medical schools, endeavour to manu¬ 
facture it mechanically “in tho melting-pot ” 
on an alien model. 

However, I am only concerned with one 
feature of this University of Weissniehtwo. 
The gateway of that ideal institution is to be 
ornamented, it seems, with our scalps, as a 
warning and a lesson to tho Church of England ; 
and within the university museum — in its 
chamber of ecclesiastical horrors—will he 
exhibited a particularly terrific instrument 
which Prof. Pearson fancies he has inspected in 
our college, to wit, a “test” so “stringent,” 
he says, as to be utterly impossible in any 
modern university. 

Well, as the proverbial philosopher in “ Miss 
Deeima ” says, 

“ A little truth, however small, 

Is better than no truth at all.” 

The very small ingredient of fact in this de¬ 
scription is that we professors of King’s College 
have subscribed ourselves “members of the 
Church of England ” ! This does, of course, 
exclude Nonconformists as such, but that is all. 
Whether this restriction should be continued is 
an open question; and Prof. Pearson has a per¬ 
fect right to demand, if he pleases, that King’s 
College shall, on that ground, be wiped out of 
the charter, provided his argument is founded 
simply and solely on the denominational 
character of the college, which the declaration 
in question is merely intended to preserve. 

As for that argument, Prof. Pearson will be 
aware, if ho has read Kir George Young’s 
authoritative letter on the subject, that it was 
in deference to the Nonconformists themselves, 
and at the instance of Mr. Miall, that new 
foundations on a denominational basis were 
permitted at Oxford and Cambridge. 

But as Prof. Pearson appears to found a 
further argument on the actual “ test ” in force, 
I must be allowed to say that his infuriated 
utterance conveys an absurdly wrong impres¬ 
sion of the formula just mentioned. It is not 
a “test” at all, in the sense which the term 
bore at the old universities previous to the 
reform of 1871. 

For my own part, I should decline now, as I 
did then, to accept any such test as the so- 
called “ Protestant Declaration ” which was 
enforced at my own college (Trinity), or to 
subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles, because I 
hold that a Protestant layman has a right 
which he ought not to forego (above all if he is 
a teacher) to absolute liberty of conscience, 
that is, intellectual independence in the matter 
of religion. G. C. W. Warr. 

National Liberal Club : Dec. 21, 1S91. 

All those who wish tho new Teaching Uni¬ 
versity of London to be really worthy of its 
opportunities will be glad to knovy that all the 


professors of the two colleges are not content 
with the narrow scheme which has been 
promulgated in their behalf, and they will 
thank Prof. Pearson for the clearness and 
vigour with which he has brought out the 
grave deficiencies of the proposed “ Strand and 
: Gower-street University. ’ Many of them will 
also hope much from his courageous attempt 
to lift the whole matter on to a higher level, 
and will be ready to join hands with him in 
hastening to its practical accomplishment the 
noble ideal of a teaching university for London 
which he has set forth. 

At tho same time, it seems unfortunate that 
Prof. Pearson should be so evidently either 
afraid, or scornful, of the democratic elements 
in our higher education, and that ho should 
have been unable, or unwilling, to make his 
ideal university comprehensive enough or 
broad enough to include those elements— 
elements the importance of which will tend 
rather to increase than to diminish. If in good 
truth this incompatibility were inevitable, then 
in one essential particular a teaching university 
in London such as Prof. Pearson has sketched 
would be as open to criticism as the “ petti¬ 
fogging” scheme which Dr. Wace and Sir 
George Young hope to be able to impose upon us. 
But Prof. Pearson’s apparent assumption—that 
the university ideal which ho lays down and 
that which is in the minds of those “ extension 
enthusiasts” who have a strong belief in its 
future are opposed and contradictory—is, I 
contend, quite unfounded. The two. may 
rather be looked upon as different aspects 
of the same ideal. While, on the one 
side, tho ideal teaching university of 
London should be freed from collegiate 
restrictions, and should be great enough 
to provide tho highest teaching and to 
retain the best teachers ; on tho other side, it 
should, as the “ extension enthusiasts ” oontend, 
be wide enough and broad enough to enable 
all classes of the inhabitants of London to 
attend such lectures. Nor need there be any 
difficulty in continuing a high standard of 
academic instruction with a frank acceptance 
of the democratic conditions which are neces¬ 
sary in a democratic age. Of these conditions 
the necessity of providing evening instruction 
is imperative; and indeed there seems to be no 
reason but custom why university professors 
should invariably lecture in the day time. 
Prof. Pearson's vision of a gigantic night school 
with its peripatetic teachers, however much it 
may be epen to academic sarcasm, need not 
imply an inferiority of academic teaching, and 
is—until some ideal readjustment of the hours 
of labour, until some better mothod be dis¬ 
covered—the only means of opening tho doors of 
academic instruction to that class of students, 
which must always be a large one in London, 
who have to carry on their higher education 
pari paxsu with the earning of their daily bread. 
This is indeed the only way that I can see of 
educating academically our democracy; and it 
seems rather putting the cart before tho horse 
to expect, as Prof. Pearson puts it, the democ¬ 
racy first to educate its educators and then to 
educate itself. 

The active workers in the Extension move¬ 
ment are as determined as Prof. Pearson to 
countenance no depreciation—the standard of 
degrees is low enough, in all conscience, 
already—and they cannot admit his charge 
that they “ have lost all sense of its 
true limits and all real appreciation of 
academic instruction.” It is, on the contrary, 
because they are so entirely possessed by the 
value of a high standard of university teaching 
that they wish it to bo brought as close as pos¬ 
sible to those classes who at present are debarred 
from it; and it is because they are so entirely 
conscious of the present shortcomings and 
deficiencies of the University Extension move. 
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ment, unsupported asitnowis by academic recog¬ 
nition, that they are anxious to see its scope 
widened, and its work consolidated, by that 
control and that guidance which only a real 
teaching university can provide. And the 
nearer the new Teaching University of London 
approaches Prof. Pearson’s ideal, the stronger 
will be their determination to share in its 
privileges ; and in spite of Prof. Pearson’s soom 
they are still inclined to think that a worse 
dauger might befall the new university than 
the admission of the University Extension 
movement to some voice in the direction of its 
policy, some share in the adaptation of its 
resources to the educational advancement of our 
democracy. 

J. Spencer Hill, Hon. Treasurer 
Chelsea University Extension Centre. 


THE AUTHOR OF CHAUCER’S “ BOOK CLEPED 
VALERIE.” 

St&nhoe Grange, Norfolk. 

Chaucer twice makes mention of “ Valerie,” 
both times in connexion with the subject of 
wcuien and the undesirability of marriage. 
The first reference is in the “ Wyf of Bathes 
Prologue,” where we are told that the “ joly 
clerk Jankyn ” 

“ had a book, that gladly night and day 
For his desport he wolde rede alway; 

He clepyd it Valerye and Theofrast, 

At whiche book he lough alway fill fast. 

• * « • 

And every night and day was his custume 
Whan he hadde leysir and vacacioun 
From other worldely oceupacioun, 

To reden in this book of wikked wyves.” 

(vv. 609 ff.) 

The other is in the Prologue to the “ Legend of 
Good Women,” where the God of Love, 
speaking of books against women, asks: 

“ What seith Valerie, Titus, or Claudian?”(v.230 j 

Chaucer probably got his knowledge of this 
“ Valerius ” at secondhand from the Roman de 
la Rime, in which the latter is frequently men¬ 
tioned ( rf . w. 9440, 9470, 9478, 10168). From 
Jean de Meun’a description of him as: 

“ Valerius, qui se doloit 
De ce que Rufina se voloit 
Marier, qui scs compains iere,” 

we are enabled to identify him with the writer 
of the Epistola Valerii ad Rnfinum de uxore non 
dneenda. But who was the author of this 
Epitinla Francisque-Michel boldly states 
that it was Valerius Maximus, an obviously 
impossible attribution, as the work is evidently 
of a much later date. In the Abbe Migne’s 
1‘atrologie Latine the epistle is printed among 
the works of Saint Jerome, to whom it was 
attributed probably on account of its similarity 
to another work of his, Adeem ns Jorinianum 
(see below). Neither Tyrwhitt, Sandras (Etude 
see Chaucer, p. 189), nor Skeat ( Lri/end of Good 
Women, p. 140) gives any conjecture as to who 
the author was; and M. Langlois, in his ex¬ 
haustive work Oriyines et Sources da Roman dc 
la Hose (Paris, 189i), confesses himself equally at 
fault. “ Jean de Meun,” he remarks, 

“ a emprnnte plusieurs de ses traits satiriques 
contre lea femmes a tin certain Valerius, dont il 
cite plusieurs fois le nom. Qui otait ce personnagef 
On n'a nucun renseignement sur son comptc ” 
P- 1 '«)■ 

In the preface to his edition of the Latin 
J'oems commonly attributed to Walter Majiee 
(London, 1841), Wright says: 

“ The only prose writings now known, which go 
under the name of Walter Mapes, are a treatise 
entitled Re Nuyis Cunalium, and a tract entitled 
1'tih rius ad Rufinam (sic) dc non ducenda Vxore.” 

In a discussion as to the origin of His¬ 
tone LV. in Le I iolier des Jfistuires Romaines 


(Paris, 1868), M. G. Brunet mentions that a 
similar story is given by John Bromyard (end 
of the fourteenth century) in his Summa Predi- 
cantium, and he adds : 

“ Bromyard allfgue l’antoriti de Vale re, voulant 
sans doute indiquer ainti, non Valere-Maxime, 
mais l’ouvrage qu’un auteur anglois dn XIII 0 . 
(sir) siecle, Walter Maples (sic), ecrivit, sous le 
nom de VaRre, sur les inconvenient* du mariage 
(Valerius ad Rufi num, de non ducenda uxore).’’ 

Both Wright and Brunet, then, were of 
opinion that the so-called “Valerius” was 
identical with Walter Map. This opinion was 
well founded, for we have it on the unimpeach¬ 
able authority of no less a personage than Walter 
Map himself that he was the author of the 
work in question. M. Gaston Paris, in a brief 
notice of an essay of Pio Rajna on Andrea 
Fieschi’s De Dissuasione Uxorationis (which is an 
imitation of the Epistola ad Rnfinum), refers to a 
passage in the De Nuyis Cttrialium (Wright’s 
edition, p. 142), in which Map expressly states 
that the Epistola Valerii ad Rnfinum was his own 
composition (see Romania xix. p. 624). 

Map gives the text of his letter, and prefaces 
it with an account of the circumstances under 
which it was written. Having found that a 
certain friend of his had suddenly become 
gloomy and unsociable, he inquires the cause, 
and discovers that Dame Venus is at the 
bottom of it all. He hopes that it may prove 
to be only a passing fancy, bat is soon given to 
understand that his friend in no wise regards 
the matter as a joke, but is seriously bent upon 
matrimony. After remonstrating with him in 
vain in person and by proxy, Map makes up his 
mind to write to him, which he does, assuming 
himself the name of Valerius, and addressing 
his friend, who is red-haired (rufus), under 
tnat of Rufinus: 

“ Inciditamicumhabui, virumvitaephilosophicae, 
quern post longa tempora multasque visitationes 
annotHVJ semel habitu, gestu, vultuque mutatum, 
suspiciosum, pallidum, lautius tamen cultum, lo- 
quentem parcius et gravius, insolita simuitate 
superbum; pristina perierat facetia, morosaque 
jocunditas ; aegrum se dicebat, etmale sanus erat. 
Solivagum vidi, meaque, quantum reverentia mei 
Binebat, declinantem alloquia. Veneris arreptitium 
vidi. Quicquid enim videbatur, totum erat proci, 
nihil pbilosophi. Spes tamen erat, ut post lapsum 
resurgeret. Ignoscebam quod ignorabam; ludum 
putabam, et erat saevum serium. Uxorari tend- 
ebat, non amari; Mars nolebat fieri, sed Mulciber. 
Tamen mihi mens excidit, et quia mori pergebat, 
commoriebar ei. Locutus sum et repulsus. Misi qui 
loquerentur, et ut noluit eos suture, dixi: ‘ Fera 
pessima devoravit unicum* meum, et ut omnes 
amicitiae vices implerem, epistolam ei scripsi, mu- 
tatis nominibus nostris, me qui Walterus Bum 
Valerium vocans, ipsum, qui Johannes est et rufus, 
Rufinum. Praetitulavi epistolam sic: Rissnasio 
Valerii ad Rnfinum philosophum ne uxorem ducat.’ ” 

After transcribing the letter, Map mentions 
the fact that it had attained immense popularity, 
but complains that he was not allowed the 
credit of having written it. From which it 
appears that even in Map’s own day there were 
doubts as to its authorship. 

“ The fact is,” he says, “ that if I had written it 
under my own name no one would have taken any 
notice of it, for nothing that is modem can possibly 
be allowed to have any merit. Antique copper 
will always be preferred to new gold. I wrote it, 
therefore, under an assumed name, in order to 
give it the appearance of antiquity. Hence it has 
come about that, because I happen to be in the land 
of the living (a misfortune, of course, which I 
might remedy if I had a mind to), and because the 
letter happens to be considered a meritorious 
composition, the idea that I can have written it is 
scouted as ridiculous. Doubtless years hence, 
when I am rotting in my grave, justice will be 
done in this matter.” 


*Sir ; probably amkum should be read. 


“Scimus hanc placuisse multis, a vide rapiern 
transcribitur intente, plena jocunditate legpttu 
Meam tamen esse quidam, sed de plebe, neganl 
Epistolae enim invident, decorem suum ei viaiente 
auferunt et auctorem. Hoc solum deliqui, qua 
vivo. Verumtamen hoc morte mea corrigere rots 
si'ium non habeo. Nomina nostra nominibu 
mortuorum in titulo mutavi. Sciebam enim ho 
placere. Sin autem, abjecissent illam, ut me 
Volens igitur hnic insulsae providere paginulae 
ne mittatur in coenum a fago (':), latere mectut 
earn (jubebo. Scio quid fiet post me. Cum enio 
putuerim, turn prime sal accipiet, totnsqne eibt 
supplebitur decessu meo defectus, et in remotissimi 
posteritate mihi faciet auctoritatem autiquitatu, 
quia turn, ut nunc, vetustum cuprum praefereto 
auro novello. . . . Omnibus seculia sua dis- 

plicuit modemitas, et quaevis aetas a primi 
praeteritam sibi praetulit; unde quia non potn- 
erunt epistolam meam mea spreverunt tempora.” 

It must be confessed that posterity has been 
very tardy in the performance of this particular 
act of justice. M. Paris remarks upon the 
singular destiny that has attended Walter Map 
in his literary capacity. After having enjoyed 
a brilliant reputation as a wit during the twelfth 
century, and having been credited with the 
composition of all sorts of works in French and 
Latin in which he had no hand whatever, he 
has been persistently denied the credit of the 
opuscule of which he was so proud, while his 
well-authenticated work (the De Nuyis Curia- 
Hum) is preserved in only one MS., and is 
almost unknown.* 

It may be noted that Wright prints a Latin 
poem, De Conjuye non Ducenda, among those 
attributed to Map, with French (beginning of 
fourteenth century) and English (fifteenth 
century) translations of the same. 

In the passage quoted above from the “ Wyf 
of Bathes Prologue ” Chaucer couples the name 
of “ Valerye ” with that of “ Theofrast,” whom 
he mentions several times again in the “ Mar- 
chaundes Tale ” as one of the “ clerkes ” who 
deny that “ To take a wyf is a glorious 
thing ” •— 

“ Ne take no wif, quod he, for houBbouOxye, 

As for to spare in household thy dispense ; 

A trewe servaunt doth more diligence 
Thy good to kepe, than thin oughne wif. 

For sche wol dayme half part in al hir life. 
And if that thou be seek, so God me save, 
Thyne verray frendes or a trewe knave 
Wol kepe the bet than sche that waytith ay 
After thy good, and hath doon many a day. 

* * * * 

This entent, and an hundrid sithe wore, 
Writith this man, ther God his bones curs. 
But take no keep of al such vanite; 

Deffy Theofrast, and herkne me.” (w. 52 S' 

Chaucer’s authority here again was probably 
Jean de Meun, who tells ns the name of the 
book he made use of, or rather pretended to 
make use of; for as a matter of fact, the book 
itself is lost. All that now remains is a single 
short passage, which Saint Jerome has 
preserved, in a Latin version, in his Adcersus 
Jorinianum, and which John of Salisbury has 
reproduced in the Pulycraticus, whence Jean de 
Meun derived his knowledge of it. The latter 
would have us believe, however, that he had 
read the work itself: 

“ Ha ! se Theofrates civusse 
,Ta fame espousce n’eussc : 

II netiont pas home por sage 
Qui fame prent par mariage, 

* Wright in his Latin Poems of Walter Mapes 
(p. ix.) says there are two MSS. of the De Nuyis 
at Oxford, one in the Bodleian, and another in the 
Merton College library. In the Preface to his 
edition of the Re Nuyis he corrects this statement 
and says: “ The work now first published is un¬ 
fortunately preserved in only one MS. (in the 
Bodleian, MS Bodley, No. 851), and that is an 
incorrect one.” Of the Epistola Valerii numerous 
MSS. exist: a fact which bears out Map’s state¬ 
ment as to its popularity. 
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juted; but they are poor, pallid, blurred things, 
.which ill-support the deservedly high reputa- 
ion of the artists. 

Toilers in riri. Edited by Henry C. Ewart. 
With ninety Illustrations. (Isbister.) “Toilers 
in Art ’’ seems scarcely a happy title for men 
who have achieved such delightful mastery as 
Flaxman and Bewick, as Israels and Lalanne, 
as Frederick Walker and Frederic Shields, not 
to mention other names in this distinguished 
company. It appears to have been chosen in 
order to give the editor the opportunity of 
printing, in the shape of an Introduction, a 
dull little sermon on a well-worn text. W e know 
nothing of Mr. Ewart; but we do not under¬ 
stand what he has done to justify the appear- 
aiiCO of his name on the title-page of a book 
written by other men, all of whom appear to 
be quite as capable of “editing 1 ' their work. 
What, for instance, is the use of an editor who 
allows “consumption” to pass as a correct 
translation of ronsnmmutiv f But the book 
itself contains a great deal of interesting 
matter about many interesting men; and 
though the principle of selection is not 
apparent, the choice might have been more 
commonplace. We have, for instance, Oscar 
Pletsch and C. H. Bennett, artists who should 
not be forgotten now that *ho generation 
which they delighted is growing old, and fresh 
designers have taken their place in public 
favour. Borne French artists are included, 
like Jean Paul Laurens and Francois Louis 
Fram. ais, who are not as well known in England 
as they should be. And finally, the book con¬ 
tains an interesting autobiographical sketch of 
Frederic Shields, the most freshly and sincerely 
inspired of all English artists who have dared 
the greater themes of spiritual art. 

Decuratirc Electricity. By Mrs. J. E. H. 
Gordon. With a Chapter on “ Fire Risks,” by 
J. E. II. Gordon. (Sampson Low.) This 
eminently practical little book is also very 
entertaining. Mr. Gordon's interest in the 
subject is communicated in a lively manner 
to her readers. So that though she deals with 
facts, and facts mainly of science, she is always 
bright and clear. There is certainly a fascina¬ 
tion about electric lighting which exceeds that 
of ordinary methods of illumination. It has a 
touch of magic—of the infinite, we may say, 
about it, which belongs neither to gas nor 
petroleum. Its effect upon art is also greater, 
for it leaves so much more freedom to the 
designer. His fancy has the freest play as to 
position and direction, as this light may hang or 
spirt out unsupported from anywhere, and 
it throws neither “ right side up ” nor “ topsy 
turvy.” So electricity stimulates the decora¬ 
tive invention, and “ decorative electricity ” is 
a subject which will not be exhausted for many 
a day. The present book, however, is less 
asthetic than useful, being full of knowledge 
and experience as to the lighting of houses 
by electricity, which cannot fail to be of value 
to the many who are now placing themselves 
in the hands of electrical engineers. They will 
still be, to a vory great extent, at the mercy of 
these engineers, whatever hints they may 
get from Mrs. Gordon ; but she will open 
their eyes a good deal and amuse them into the 
bargain. 

Iteyuulds and Children's Part rn it an in Eny- 
laitd. By W. J. Loftie. (Blaekic.) This is 
another of the Vere Foster series, and a worthy 
companion of similar works on landscape and 
animal painting. The illustrations are from 
very popular works, the “ Angel Heads ” and 
“Child Samuel” (for instance), by Reynolds; 
the“ Blue Boy,” by Gainsborough; and“ Cherry 
Ripe,” by Millais. Each coloured print is 
accompanied by a well-drawn outline. As to 
the colouring we cannot speak in unreserved 
cruise, it is g- orally heavy and hot. The 


book, however, on the whole, deserves the 
popularity which it is sure to achieve. Besides 
the painters before mentioned, there are good 
examples of liomuey and Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

Eiiyraciitys uml Tin ir Caine. By J. II. Slater. 
(Upcott Gill.) This book is entitled “ A 
Guido for the Print Collector,” but it may be 
safely’ said that no collector worthy of the 
name will ever be guided by it. It is a mere 
compilation, done without care and without 
knowledge. The author, in his advice to pur¬ 
chasers, recommends them to look out for 
“ burr,” as if it were to be found in every 
description of engraving. He informs them 
that the process of “line engraving” has 
become vory common of recent years, whereas 
everybody else knows that it has been almost 
beaten out of the field by etching and photo¬ 
gravure; and he speaks of acquatint as a 
method especially adapted to those subjects 
requiring tints of extreme delicacy or excessive 
depth. When we come to the accounts of the 
engravers, we find the information equally 
misleading. One instance will be sufficient— 
that of Hogarth. Mr. Slater gives no account 
whatever of the prints as published separately 
by Hogarth; he begins with the collections 
published by Cook and others off the well- 
worn plates, long after Hogarth’s death. Bo 
completely ignorant of the subject is he that 
he adds, after a description of these “collec¬ 
tions”— which no collector would look at— 
“ Separate prints are also frequently’ met with, 
but most of these are from worn plates, and 
many not from the original plates at all.” 
Besides this, he gives the collector no other 
guidance than the prices which a few of 
Hogarth’s prints have fetched. He includes 
Sir Edwin Landseer, but not his brother 
Thomas, who, of course, as an engraver was 
much more important; and he does not mention 
J. M. W. Turner. Altogether, this is a book 
to be carefully avoided by collectors and 
others. 

A Short History of the llritish School of 
Paiutiny. By George H. Shepherd. (Sampson 
Low.) This is a second edition, with a charm¬ 
ing frontispiece in the shape of a reduction of 
Mr. Hole's wonderful etching of Old Crome’s 
“ Mill on the Yare.” Perhaps this is its chief 
claim to notice. The fact that a second 
edition has been called for is a sign that the 
book fills a want. It is, as the title professes, 
a “short” history, and therein, perhaps, lies 
one secret of its success. It is clear, handy, 
and full of information about artists, not only 
dead but living. It has no great pretensions, 
but we know of no other book which quite fills 
its place as a work of reference. In what 
other book, for instance, can you find in the 
index the names of Stanhope Forbes, and J. 
M. Swan, as well as those of Hogarth and 
Reynolds. 


THE FETTES DOCGLAS SALE. 

Fkom his youth up, the late president of the 
Royal Scottish Academy was an enthusiastic 
and discerning collector of books and art 
ob jects ; and more than once he was obliged to 
part with the gatherings of years, on the 
occasion of chancres of residence or departure 
for prolonged visits to the continent. His fine 
cabinet of mediaeval medals, it will bo remem¬ 
bered, was suld at Christie’s several y’ears ago. 
It v. as supposed probable, by several of his 
friends, that, mi his death, certain objects 
in his collection, more interesting for their 
locator nationally historical signiticenoe than 
valuable in a monetary sense, would have passed 
directly into the keeping of one or other of the 
public and national institutions with which Bir 
William Fettcs Douglas was officially connected, 


and to whose interests 
unwearied assiduity, f? 
however, not realised 
practically in itsentiret 
Edinburgh, during ti 
Baturday. 

The sale was an intertf 
hardly so from the point f 
fashionable and monied bitiL 
dealers whose pleasure—an 
purvey for the same. Sir Wi 
who loved beautiful things an 
ho was something of a schola 
books, and enjoyed to have th 
and —let it be whispered—he lc 
of these latter as least as 
exteriors or the seemliuess of tin 
was a book collector who read as 
at his treasures. 

Then, again, the kind of beauty i 
him, even in the exteriors of the 
he gathered, was hardly the exact su. 
that appeals most convincingly to, sa 
perous and not uncultured Glasgow 
Bir William was a painter ; and he 
happier, never more successful, than 
subject of his brush was, or iucludee 
volume, with its worn binding, rustei 
and time-worn page, where the touch 
or the tint of crimson gleamed out from 
sober, time-toned vellum. One of the c 
of his bindings, one that he used to sho 
handle with especial gusto, was the little i 
Book of Hours, printed at Btrasburg in 
This binding, the original covering of the . 
was of decoratively stamped and lett 
vellum, stained carmine ; but then its clasp 
gone, its back ribs were worn—nay, shou 
signs of cracking, and, in its lateral design, the 
original hue of the vellum had begun to gieam 
white through the rosiness with which the skin 
had been covered four hundred years ago. It 
was a thing to fascinate any born colourist: 
one piece of gold and some five of silver marked 
its value, as estimated in our modem currency. 
Two of the richest of the armorial bindings— 
Clacii Christo/diori Ahjebrae (Rome, 1008), red 
morocco, stated to be Italian, but possibly 
French, and Bishop Lesley's De Oriyine Moribut 
. . . Scoturum (Rome, 1578), a green morocco,, 
stamped with an admirable though rather 
simple design, including the arms of Pope 
Gregory XIII., were wisely acquired for £1 12s. 
and £0 10s. respectively, by the Museum of 
Science and Art, an institution which also- 
purchased at reasonable prices some of the 
finest of the ivories, such as the fourteenth 
century, North Italian, group of three saints, 
a piece quaintly and tellingly decisive in 
the leading lines of its draperies, and both 
curious and beautiful in its applied colouring 
(25 guineas). To this museum also fell, for but 
eight guineas, a powerful bronze “ Grotesque 
Ram’s Head, with Homs and Wings,” of 
Italian Renaissance work. A curious and rare 
circular metal boss, probably of late sixteenth 
century, bearing quartered arms, manifestly 
Scotch, but as yet unidentified, realised 
£5 10s. The Jacobite and the Commonwealth 
pamphlets—things with whose current cost the 
predilections of a certain well-known and 
cultured Scottish peer have an intimate con¬ 
nexion—fetched famine prices. Among the 
manuscripts, a commission to Aloysius Molinus, 
dated in 1502, from the Ducal Palace, by that 
I)oge Loredano whom Bellini portrayed in the 
National Gallery picture, showing an example 
in its title-page of singularly restrained and 
artistic late Venetian illumination, realised 
£4 15s. The pictures were, without exception, 
small cabinet works of excellent quality ; and 
hero a McTaggart, the finished small picture 
for his diploma work, “ Dora,” from Tennyson s 
poem, in the Scottish National Gallery, fetched 
1 sixty gmmjpri 
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1 1. JOTTINHS. 

scilles on December 12 
_r to resumo work for the 
Fund. M. Niiville will 
the scene of his former 
[itidii Deltu—that fruitful , 
.ready rewarded him with I 
horn, Goshen, and Bubasris. 
n , up the ruins of Da|ilmae 
■espouse to the excavations of 

>•;. Newuekhy and Mr. G, 
user, uceomj.anied hy Mr. 
i) and Mr. Carter (assistant, 

■ now completed the survey and 
f the celebrated tombs of Beni 
shifted their camp to the ravine 
, a little higher up on the same 
,'ile. They report the discovery of 
five inscribed and painted tombs 
known to Egyptologists in this 
ill are much dilapidated, the walls 
)stly fallen in; but they hope to 
iiv important historical particulars of 
and local history from the inscribed 
s with which these new grottoes aro 
They are much choked with bushes 
■/', and need careful excavation. The 
done to the famous tomb of the Colossus 
Sledge appears to hi; even greater than 
,orts of tourists had led us to expect. 

. W. M. F. Retime has established his 
pun ters this season at Tel el-Amama, and 
usily engaged, with a gang of native 
urers, in clearing the ruins of the palace of 
i-eu-Ateu, th? mysterious so-called “ heretic 
....jg," win. uecoeded, as some suppose, or, as 
others believe, was identical with, Amenhotep 
IV. In view of Padre dc Cara s new theory, 
that Khu-en-Aten was a wouian-Pharaob, it 
is much to be hoped that Mr. Petrie will come 
upon some conclusive historical data of this 
reign. 

The fifth ordinary general meeting of the 
members of the Egypt Exploration Fund will 
be held in tho hall of the Zoological Society. 
Hunover-square, on January 15 at I p.m. Sir 
John Fowler, president, will he in the chair. 

We may also mention that a cyclorama of 
“Ancient Egypt” was opened this week at 
Niagara Hall, Westminster. It consists of an 
immense representation of the city of Memphis, 
at tho moment of the departure of the Israelites, 
IKiinted by Ilerr Edmund Beminger, who is 
understood to have received advice in archaeo- 
lugb al details from Prof. Ebers. The entrance 
to the building has been fitted up in imitation 
of a modern street in Cairo. 


NOTES ON ART AN1) ARCUAEOLOd >\ j 

We bear Unit tho collection of fictile ivories 
formed by Prof. J. O. Westwood—which is 
probably the most extensive and complete that 
has ever been got together, and which has boon 
of material aid to the professor in bis researches 
and publications on that, brunch of the fictile | 
art—may, probably, ho secured by Mr. C. I 
Drury E. Eortnum, D.O.J,., and presented by 
him to tho Ashmolcan Museum at Oxford. We ' 
hear, however, that, this important acquisition j 
and its liberal gift to Oxford must depend on J 
the favourable result of the arrangements in 
contemplation for the building and endowment 
oi (he projected new museum in connexion 
with the University Galleries for the housing 
of the Ashmolean treasures. This collection 
of fictile ivories would, in illustration of the 
rise and progress of the plastic art, till the wide 
gap between the works of classical times uud 
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those of the Renaissance, which latter are I imperturbable and comuicutlubly v.u, 
well represented by original examples in the j Reginald, who is in some sort a h. : 
Eortnum collection. AV. F. llawtrey is good as Mr. Oravvi,. 

... , , , , , ,, , „ several gentlemen, not yet perhaps very H 

AV E are glad to learn that the proposal to [] 1( , lr ^parity to bo amusing 

put up Mr. Onslow lords statue of Lord , who elects iu the piece to «.!1 !*• - 

,-strath.ia.ni m Eatou-s-piare has been a‘ .. p y g ma l k ,».” is one of these. IE- 
donod, and that a most suitable sib; hai been »£,. U( muko , hp fort(mc of u low .£*, 
found and hxed upon at the junction of the 
Broiupton-road with Kuightsbridge. j 


The choice series of water-colour drawings, 
representative of the English school, which 
have been presented to the nation by the 
daughters of the late Sir Prescott Hcwett, are 
now oil view at the South Kensington Museum. 
They number tifty-ono in all, including works 
by several living members both of the Old 
Society and-the Institute, and one by Sir 
Prescott himself. 

So long ago as Ins.'!, the Government of 
India passed resolutions for the conservation 
of ancient monuments, and directed that lists 
should be drawn up fur each province. Such 
a list was compiled for Madras hy Dr. Burgess 
and Mr. Sewell in 1SS5, which comprised more 
than 500 monuments, and doO more have been 
added in a subsequent list. Last year tho 
Government issued a fresh resolution, imposing 
a more stringent duty of conserving ancient 
monuments upon the several departments of 
public works. Accordingly, a new list has been 
drawn up for Madras by Mr. Alexander Rea, 
superintendent of the archaeological survey of 
Southern India, who is, wc believe, an architect 
hy profession. The number of monuments is 
reduced to 10S, selected as typical of the archi¬ 
tectural periods to which they belong, and each 
of them has been personally inspected by Mr. 
Rea. The following is the classification 
adopted: Buddhist remains (250 li.c. to 50(1 
only in the north ; Pallava caves and 
structures (500 to 700 A.o.) ; Chula and ran- 
dyan temples (from the eleventh century), 
chiefly in the south ; Chalukyau temples 
(twelfth to fourteenth century), confined to 
Bellary; Juina temples (from the fourteenth 
century); later Dravidian temples, including 
those at A'ijayanagar; examples of civil and 
military architecture; Christian remains, 
principally Dutch tombs. Suggestions are 
made for tho better maintenance of each 
monument; and, finally, attention is called to 
the importance of keeping untouched the 
numerous prehistoric stone enclosures and 
ancient mounds which are to he found every¬ 
where throughout the country. 


The 


THE STAGE. 

‘Godpupa’’ of Messrs. F. C. Fhilips and 


enough 

Miss Annie Irish is too well acquaint' 
her craft, and is moreover much too ci. e 
and acceptable a personality, to t al s.- 
young matrimonial agent ; but we l.av* 
her in parts that have been in uo- con i ; 
the display of her talents. Al isa A une I 
stone is authoritative, and Miss A ivh-t t 
bruster very handsome and agreeable, ir ■ 
too remunerative characters it is their obn_ 
to assume. One or two good-look;;;;, v 
persons, with whose names we are uniupia' . 
are seen in the first act; but perhaps tin- ■ * 
character of the play—the out at ail o 
which is made most constantly effective— -' 
which is assumed hy Miss Lottie A enne, w 
in the present, just as in foirner pice- 
piquante and as pleasantly acidulated ™ ■ 
possible to be. One may smile consider.! 
the ingenious entertainment which an tie-is 
comedians afford. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL VUliLlCA TION 

My Thought* on Music </»•( M»*i 
II. Heathcote (Statham. (Chapman A 1? 
The author, in his preface, hoj.es that s 
the “critical judgments” suggested ii 
pages, may be of interest to musicians, !' 
always interesting to read opinions forine.i • 
lightly or hastily ” ; and the fact th it > 1 r 
of them “ run counter to the received opii-. 
of the day ” only adds to the interest. 

In the chapter on Mozart, Air. .Stathaia 
us clearly see the standard hy which he j u 
composers, great and small. Regular rf... 
and rounded form are essentials, Mozart p. 
sessed both, and hence was ' ‘ the most p- 1 : 
of musical composers.” At the jiresent uko.;- 
when the whole musical world is paying hone, 
to the memory of the composer of “ I 
Giovanni,” the “ Jupiter ” Symphony, and ; 
Requiem, Air. Statbam, in his words of pro 
and admiration, is not running counter to *, 
opinions of the day, and the most enthusii- 
admirer of modem music cun endorse mar./ 
his statements. But the genius of Al-./ ct 
now recognized because be triumphed 
regular rhythm; and Mr. Statbam merely nu<k 
use of the composer's famo to glorify hr 
and symmetry for their own sakes, 


Charles Brookfield pursues its merry course at j bdittlo other great compose*. He mal 
the Comedy. It is very likely not quite so ■ Mozart the toxt for a tirad ‘ e agaiust AY-grer 

“Mozart’s butler and page and waiting-re- 
will outlast AAagncr’s gods and godues 


Comedy. It is very likely not quite 
laughable, nor quite so risky, as its predecessor, 
“Jane”; but it is well enough planned, well 
enough acted, and certainly succeeds in jileasing. 
It is possibly rather untoi tunate that its best 
act is its first —wc, at all events, experienced 
some sense of declension: we found ourselves 
laughing less heartily and less continuously. 
But we cannot honestly say that vve found the 
audience generally to be of our mind on this 
matter. The audience generally, having once 
got upon the truck of amusement, was content 
—albeit with diminished material—to be amused 
to tho end. The act which wo deem most 
amusing is that in which the greatest business 
is done at the matrimonial agency ; and though 
the complications in the later acts arise out of 
this business in some measure, yet they aro not 
directly connected with it. 


even tlie singing dragon.” But of this (nil 
warfare one lias heard enough. Air. Statiuf 
indeed, devotes a whole chapter to AY.igner, 
Jiours out the vials of his wrath in no in. as 
terms. The readers of that chapter - i 
carefully note the introductory remarks, 
author based bis criticisms of the ■■ Kb-_ 
Nibelungen ” and “ Tristan ” on a «bi-l - ■ , • 
scores; and 

“subsequent acquaintance with the w-.e’.-s by •; 
hearing of the ear has not given me rue-on t .. 
j auy of the opinions 1 had formed from t' ; • 

j of the scores, except that some passages <1 
performance, equal the effect which the — 

I led me to anticipate.” 


Acted as it is, how- ( 

ever, and written and arranged quite smartly i To exjiress ojiiniong respecting Wagner s 
on the whole, “ Godpupa will, wc arc sure, dramas from a paper stud,-. and th.-u 
outlast the most long-drawn of Christmas wards, to lend only an ear to tin m. ■ 
holidays. Mr. C. II. llawtrey is admirably I prcsumptioiKqnd prejudice; and iv.s tj; . 
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But, remembering the 
uses where ho simply 
jh form—thus he speaks 
i\ p.; •i / — “ misfortune ” 
• looking upon balked, and 
nd dope, as Dutehisms of 
Why, then, did Dr. 
tu<.: >. and was he justified 
’Alertly—and this points to 
circumstance at which we 
f hinted — because they are 
t modern period a dictionary- 
have to be much nicer. For 
eriods, a “Thesaurus” like 
• is an index, for the modern 
' uide. It records the usage of 
ods, but it does more for modern 
ere it does not chronicle uses, 
jad, but it sets up a standard for 

rid wish that we had more space 
sposal. We have only given the 
'. taste of the food. If, by what we 
before him, his appetite has been 
yi, let him fall to. We are sure he 
.rd the fare palatable enough. 

• H. Looeman. 

i' . 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

. ONTRIBUTIOXS TO PALI LEXICOGRAPHY. 

•' Niddhdpdi. 

Dedham School, Essex. 

, This verb, not in Childers’s Dictionary, seems 
■ eculiar to the J.itaka-book, where the follow¬ 
ing passage occurs : “ Tato gulavinitena purisa 
niddhdpayimsn mam” (Jat. iv., p. 41), (Then 
the men having taken me by the throat put 
me out). In prose this would be expressed by 
“ Atha mam givaya gahApetva nihardpayimsn, ” 
(see Jat. iv., p. 41, 11. 0, 21, and compare 
Jat. iv., pp. 205, 382). 

In Jat. iv., p. JR, “ Nidillnimase tam sakA- 
agara,” the true reading appears to be niddhd- 
jKUje (the reading of the Burmese AISS.) = 
“ jKiiUhndum vnf/ati ” of tbo prose text (Jat. iv., 
p. 48, 1. 12), and equivalent to nikkaddhi (Jat. 
iv., p. 48, J. 27). 

In Jat. iii. 99, “ Katha/u nu sakhamigam 
dakkliisania nibhdpiUt in * rajakulato va jam- 
mam ” we find nibbtipita for niddhiipita , ex¬ 
plained in the Commentary by niVr/u*dd/iu, 
nikkhamila, and in the prose text by nikkhaddhu- 
pita. Prof. Kern suggests that nibbdsitum is 
the true reading; Dr. Fausbbll, however, 
defends his lection, and would refer nuldlui- 
payati to the Skt. nirdlimiipayati from dhind 
“ to blow.” But this root with nis gives us in 
Pali the causal niddhunuiyati or niddhameti “ to 
expel,” so that niddhdpdi probably comes from 
some other source. 

The reading nibbtipita “extinguished,” is due 
perhaps to some confusion of nibbdptti with 
nibbdhdpdi (see Mil., pp. 134, 139; Suttavi- 
bhanga I,, pp. 17, 43). Compare Prakrit 
uivvdhida = nirrahita, explained by the Com. 
K as nibbasita ((,'akuntala, ed. Williams, p. 25G). 

In proposing a different explanation of uidhd- 
peti, we must bear in mind the common inter¬ 
change of p and p. Compare Pali d/wpana with 
Skt. dhomna, &c. This enables us to refer 
niddhapeti to a form * iiidilltdeeti = ‘niddltiiea- 
yati (a causal from the root dhdv to run) “to 
cause to go out,” “ to expel.” Compare 
Mahavastu, pp. 359, 3G4; Saddhamma-P. iv. Ga¬ 
in Saddhamina-piiudarika iii. 89 (see Kern’s 
translation, S. R. E., p. 88), we find nirdhava- 
ndrthdya “ for evading,” “ for escaping from,” 

* The various lections are niddhdpitam (Sinha¬ 
lese) nidhapilam (Burmese). 
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“ for getting rid of,” for which there is the 
various reading niri-dpaiuirtlniya ,* which ex¬ 
hibits the same sort of confusion of nirdhiicana 
with nindpana as the Jataka text does with 
regard to niddhapeti and nibbeipdiA' 

With regard to the two forms. Prof. Faus- 
bfill says: “Enten vi vaelge nihbdpitnm. eller 
niddhdpitam. kominer omtront ud paa et. De 
kunne naturligvis ligesoui ethvert audet egent- 
ligt Udtryk bruges i metaforisk Bet.ydning.” 

It. Morris. 
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attacks Mill and the other economists. These 
criticisms are shallow and captious and a dis¬ 
figurement to the book. The lecturer concluded 
by saving “ it is to the study and practice of the 
principles of political economy that we must look 
for that social improvement which is so much 
desired aud sought after at the present time. To 
study these principles scientifically, we must go to 
such writers as Mill and Fawcett; but to study 
them practically, to study them as they affect our 
conduct and our lives, we must go to Mr 
Ruskiu.” 8 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Camiuiuioe Anhui-arian Society. — {Monday, 
Nm\ 30.) 

Mr. J. E. Foster gave some notes on “ Two Books 
printed by Siberch, now in the Library of All 
.Souls’ College, Oxford.” The number of copies of 
the books printed at Cambridge by Siberch is so 
small that it is advisable that a note of the present 
custody of all those known should be made. I 
therefore call attention to copies of two which are 
iu the library of All Souls’ College, Oxford, one of 
which has beeu noticed, but in an imperfect 
manner, while the other seems to have escaped 
attention altogether. The former is a copy of the 
“ tialen ” printed on vellum, to which a special 
interest attaches. There is, as is well known, in 
the Bodleian another copy of the book printed on 
vellum. The leaves iu the last quire of this copy 
have beeu wrougly imposed, aud consequently the 
text is not continuous, and the proper last page is 
followed by two pages which should precede it. 
This is not the case with the copy in All Souls’ 
library, the imposition of which is correct. In 
other respects it does not differ from the paper 
copies, aud the first letter on the title page is mis¬ 
printed “C” as in them. This copy is noted in 
Mr. Bradshaw's Bibliographical Notes on the 
Siberch books attached to the reprint of the 
“ Bullocus,” but without any note of its being on 
vellum. The second book in All Souls’ library is a 
copy of the “ Balduims ” There appears to be 
nothing specially to note about this. This copy is 
not mentioned iu Mr. Bradshaw’s Bibliographical 
Notes. 

RrsKix Society.— { Friday , Dee . 11 .) 

The Rev. J. P. Favnthorfe in the chair.—A 
paper was read by Mr. James P. Smart, Junr., on 
“ Unto this Last." The lecturer said that political 
economy was a subject which had always deeply 
interested Mr. Ru-kin,so much so thathecontinually 
introduced it into his writings on art. To Mr. Ilus- 
kiu political economy meant personal conduct; and 
as he considered the teaching of the orthodox pro¬ 
fessors of the science encouraged selfishness, he 
regarded their system of mercantile economy with 
the greatest contempt. Mr. Smart, however, 
considered Ruskin's teaching as supplementary 
to Mill’s, and not as opposed to it. Kudrin 
endeavours to do what he accuses the “ dismal 
science” people of not doing—-he takes into 
account the influences of social affection, of 
morality, and of religion ; he takes the science of 
political economy, touches it with emotion, aud 
produces a science of life based on the highest 
morality. It was what Mr. Rusk in saw of the result 
of uni ust conduct that caused him to turn his at ten- 
tiou to political economy, rather thau any particular 
love of the subject; and that was why bis treat¬ 
ment of it was emotional rather than scientific. 

I nto this Last was a protest against injustice aud 
selfishness, and the inculcation of generous justice 
was its principal theme. A few of Mr. Ruskin's 
definitions were then compared with Mill's. Mr. 
Ruskin, taking a wider view of the subject, con¬ 
veys to us “ flashes of inspiration” in “burning 
words ” ; while Mill, always cool and calm in his 
reasoning, is the safer guide through the intri¬ 
cacies of the science. The weak parts of Unto 
t/us Last are among those in which Mr. Ruskin. 

* In P:\li we should expect mddhdvanatlhdya and 
nihhdpanntthiiya 

t There is a Prakrit niddhdddeiya “ driven out,” 
in Jacobi’s AnsgcwihHc Eradhhmyen in Md/nirnthtri, 
p. 3, 1. 1. 


Society or Axtiqi aries of Scotland. —{ Monday , 

Dee. I.).) 

Dr. Roiibiit Monro, one of the secretaries, read a 
curious paper upon “The Trepanning of the Human 
Skull in Prehistoric Times,” apropos of a skull, bear¬ 
ing marks of the operation, which had beeu pre¬ 
sented to the society by the Marquis of Bute, its 
president. Dr. Monro brought under the notice 
of the society the various most recent theories 
upon the subject, and elaborately discussed the 
question whether the purpose of the operation in 
prehistoric times was medical or hieratic. Mr. 
Gray, curator of the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery, followed with a communication upon 
“ Scottish Heraldic aud Other Painted Glass, 
existing in or connected with Scotland;” supple¬ 
menting and—in a few points—correcting a list of 
such objects submitted by Mr. Seton to the 
society in 1887. Mr. Gray'B remarks were mainly 
based upon the origiual examples and full-sized 
coloured drawings collected in the Heraldic Exhi¬ 
bition, of which tie was chief acting secretary, held 
last year iu Edinburgh; and he specially con¬ 
centrated his remarks upon a hitherto undescribed 
rondel, preserved for at least a century at Wood- 
honselee, which he exhibited. This glass is dated 
1 GOO, and displays the impaled arms of James A'f. 
and his Queen. The meeting concluded with a 
communication from Mr. J. T. Beer, upon “ A 
Submarine Deposit of Samian Ware off the Coast 
of Kent.” 


FINE ART. 

ART BOONS. 

“Great Artists" Series. — Dari,/ r„x 
and l ‘it’ r De Hint. By Gilbert R. Redgrave. 
(Sampson Low.) The appearance of a volume 
devoted to David Cox aud De Wint in the 
“ Great Artists ” series is one moro sign that 
the real worth of our old water-colour school 
is beginning to be more generally appreciated. 
It is true that they were also painters in oil- 
colours, and that David Cox’s reputation in 
both mediums is now equally high, but this 
fact would scarcely have secured either a place 
among Messrs. Sampson Low’s “ Great 
Artists,” if the Euglish school of water- 
colour painting had not of late years risen in 
popular esteem and admiration. Mr. Gilbert 
Redgrave has taken great pains to make his 
little book interesting and accurate, and has 
supplemented his well compiled Lives by a use¬ 
ful list of tin! works of both men which appeared 
at the exhibition of the Water-colour Society. 
For Cox, Mr. Redgrave had ample bio¬ 
graphical material iu the volumes of Solly and 
Hall; and in the case of De Wint, the informa¬ 
tion contained in the memoir by Air. Armstrong 
has been reinforced by a MS. left by De 
Wint’s widow. It is difficult to say whether 
he has been more successful in his abridgment 
of the abundant information about Cox, or in 
eking out the sparse record of De Wint. lie 
has done both well. At the same time, it 
must not be supposed that he has added 
nothing of his own. The book contains much 
in the way of clear description and sound 
criticism for which he is responsible, and ho has 
shown good judgment in the selection of the 
illustrations. We wish we could add a word 
in praise of the way that these have been exe- 
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Couch, sub. 1, b. “Slow conch” is given, 
but no reference is found. Hoppe (in his 
Preface) incidentally quotes: “ Our present 
one [girl] is an awful slow coach ” from 
Ramsay’s Reminiscences of Scottish Life. 

Coal, sub. 1. References to 897 and 12-10 are 
given. Hence ono to 1000 might coiuo in 
useful It is found sub. 10. 

Cock-and-bull. Not given as a compound sub. 
unless attributively used. Hence the following 
may be of interest: “it is of course a ‘cock- 
and-bull ’ as old as the hills, but the baron took 
it quite seriously.” (Academy, September 24, 
1887, p. 197.) 

Cocker. The famous mathematician’s name is 
not deemed worthy of a place. Now, when 
Lord Byron (Don Juan, 16, 98) speaks of 
“Cocker’s rigours,” by dispensing with which 
“ Exchequer Chancellors grow quite figura¬ 
tive with their figures,” it is perhaps doubtful 
whether the word should be included. But when 
“ Thomas Ingoldsby, Esquire,” tells of 
“ Privy-puree Humez, who sconced in his room is, 
And Cocker in hand in his leatherbacked chair 
Is puzzling . . .” etc. (Auto-da-Fc.) 

then there can hardly be any doubt. The word 
is no longer a proper name, but an appellative; 
and ulthough ns such it may perhaps not be 
passing into common use, the phrase, “ accord¬ 
ing to Cocker,” is perhaps common enough to 
substantiate the claim to admission. 

Cockpit. When we meet with the definite 
article before this word there is a presumption 
that the theatre of that name is meant, which is 
said to have been built in 1616 (Fleny Citron. 
History, p. 253). What are we to think of 
the following quotation from Ben Jonson’s 
“ Epicoene”: 

“ Who will wait on us to coach then ? or write, or 
tell us the news then, make anagrams of our 
names, and invite us to the Cockpit, and kiss our 
hand all the play-time, and draw their weapons 
for fair honour's” (iv. 2 ed. Cunningham I., p. 
440 a: see ib., p. 14fb, where the Cockpit is 
mentioned amid bear beating, and other public 
places). 

We are, unfortunately, not in a position to 
judge on what basis Mr. Fleay’s date rests. If 
it is not absolutely certain, our quotation would 
go far to score a point for the hypothesis that 
the Cockpit should be earlier. If not the 
theatre, it must mean the pit in one. So in any 
case wo have an earlier quotation than the one 
given. 

Colie is not given as an interjection. Yet a 
writer of authority, not very long ago, in¬ 
cluded it ns such in a M. English Glossary; * 
and Mr. Henry Bradley—see his Strattmann— 
is not certain whether it is an adj. “ cunning,” 
oranickname, oraproper name(in“Thensaugh 
J. Colle tregetour, ’ ’ Chaucer's “ House of Fame. ’ ’) 
We think there can be no doubt that it is a 
proper name, not only in Chaucer, but also in 
the passage in tho York Plays : i. Pas. “ We 
colle ! ” iii. Past. “What care is comen to he 'i ” 
See the context, York Plays 119-39. We beg to 
submit to the editress of that volume—we use 
the word on the authority of Mr. Bradley’s 
first Part—tho following references, which will 
suffice to establish our point: 

“Townley Myst. p. 110: 

Come Code and his maroo, 

Thay wille nyp us fulle naroo,” 
referring to one of the pastures, and ib. : 

“ A Colle, goode mornc. 

Cov. Myst. p. 130: Miles the Myllere and Colle 
Crakecmst,; and Colle tennis occurs as one of the 
dramatis personae in the Play of the Sacrament. 

We look, then, upon Colle as one of the ghost- 
words that Dr. Murray was quite justified in 
not taking up. 

And so we might go on; but the pre¬ 
ceding notes will have served our purpose, 

• Glossary to the York Hays. 


if they have given our readers an idea of 
what scanty ears remain to be gleaned after 
the careful mower has gone over the field. 
Truly, if the age of Latin titles were not 
well-nigh gone, we might claim for this work 
within its judiciously drawn limits the title 
of “ Thesaurus toll us Auglicitatis.” 

But the great merit does not lie in its 
completeness, nor in the fact that here for 
the first time we have a mass of reliable 
material to work upon for tho history of the 
English language. The great interest 
centres in the treatment of the sense develop¬ 
ment. Up to tho presont, nothing, or next 
to nothing, has been done towards a 
systematic study of English semasiology. 
And yet the research would be extremely 
interesting for the student, and of very 
great use to others. It is not too much to 
say that “etymological” dictionaries have 
hitherto looked upon their etymology from 
a one-sided point of view. A hint here and 
there as to a change of meaning is all we 
find. The greater part of these changes is 
taken for granted; and as no systematic 
treatise has ever appeared, the bewildered 
student who is told that two words totally 
opposed in sense are “ etymologically ” the 
same is left groping in the dark for 
analogies. 

Dr. Murray has a fine sense for “ dis¬ 
covering” the most dedicate shades of mean¬ 
ing, and the mass of facts bearing upon 
these problems that one finds here discussed 
is enormous. We should not dwell upon 
this theme so long were it not that we 
have hardly ever found this characteristic 
of the Oxford Dictionary brought out before. 
If asked for instances, almost every second 
article might be pointed out; but such 
words as coarse, cloud, come —the latter espe¬ 
cially, which takes up twenty-three columns 
—may be mentioned as some of the more 
conspicuous in this respect. The analogies 
given under this and other words, such 
as coax, present as near an approach to a 
systematic treatise on theso matters as can 
be expected in a work like the present. 
For, however frequent the hints, we should 
of course not look for a fully developed 
system of semasiology in these pages. 
Without regard to the facts given, our own 
impression is that Dr. Murray in some 
instances goes too far, and thinks too many 
subdivisions justified to be able to beep it 
up throughout the rest of the work. In 
the case, c.y., of such a word as common sense, 
we find the fact that some quotations pre¬ 
sent the word in a more emphatic sense taken 
as basis for a subdivision (sub 2). We are 
of course thankful—let it be statod most 
emphatically—for every grain of informa¬ 
tion on a subject so interesting. It is not 
that we havo hitherto been spoilt by over¬ 
feeding. But if a moro emphatic use neces¬ 
sitates a splitting up of the significations 
for this word, are we not justified in looking 
for similar divisions everywhere ? Again, 
Dr. Murray makes a special heading for the 
metonymic use of coach = the passengors, as 
in “ The coach dines here ”— i.e., the con¬ 
tainer for the thing contained. Once more 
we ask, Can this be kept up ? Will it bo 
possible to give henceforth all metonymic 
and metaphorical usages of words under a 
separate heading ? We know that here, too, 


I # . \ 

the difficulty consists 
“ where to draw the lK 
our senses are too obt« : ’■ • 
tinctions. We can only! 
ourselves should not lik v * 
given in the Dictionary 
by placing ourselves at ‘t. 
one overlooking the whole 
we discover diliiculties. 

But we find we are tresp* 
we have ourselves made fori' 

We are not reviewing a treat i( 
logy, but a Lexicon, where t 
first time a solution is attempted 
which baffle the student at evel 
where the sense development j 
all, but a secondary part. It ; 
said again: No praises seem tc 
this feature of the work. 

We wish to conclude by saying & 
about a class of words of which sc 
been given in the Dictionary—won 
were used for the first time by Caxt 
have lately had occasion to inquii 
especially into Caxton’s way of approp 
foreign words out of the languages 
which he translated. We did so ap. 
of his lleynard the Foxe, which is confess 
a translation of a Dutch text—the one. 
may add, that was published in 1479 
Gheraert Leeu at Gouda. It is well kne 
that Caxton adapted “all sorts and r - 
ditions” of French words. He found 
difficulty in using the verb to communiq- 
Dr. Murray records three instances of thevei -. 
and all three from Caxton. Nor would it be 
easy, we venture to surmise, to find it in any 
other writer. Caxton simply took it straight 
from French. Of course, Dr. Murray 
knows this as well as anybody else. Why, 
then, does he include it ? Let us consider 
some other forms before answering this 
quostiou. We find here elope in the sense 
of a “blow,” and cluse — a (monastic) cell 
provided with a singlo quotation—each from 
Caxton’s lleynard. Have these words ever 
formed part of the English language ? 
Have they ever been used by anybody 
else? We fancy we may safoly answer 
No. The fact is, they are taken directly 
from Dutch. The original has clop and 
cluse* By including theso without a note of 
warning (the |] before elope denotes either 
foreign or earlier English words, and + 
before cluse means merely obsolete), Dr. 
Murray has left the reader in the dark as to 
the real position of the words. This pro¬ 
ceeding would perhaps seem to be justified 
where other quotations are found, as in the 
case of balked, which (vol. i., p. 637, b.) is 
explained as “ stopped short,” “ pulled up.” 
A reference to the Dutch original (a copy is 
in the Grenville collection) would, how¬ 
ever, have revealed another state of affairs. 
It has “ Isegrym ballech ” (p. 41,1. 22) = 
“ he became angry.” It is true, as Dr. 
Murray himself suggested to us, that 
Caxton may have supposed ballech to mean 
“ stopped short.” The suggestion is highly 
ingenious, nor is it in itself unlikely. Caxton 
every now and then committed the most 

• See p. 142,1. 11, and p. 11,1. 25 : we refer here 
to an edition of the Dutch text, which we hope to 
bring out early next year, and in the Introduction 
to which wc shall treat more fully of these 
matters. 
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8.'mini (i.e., Severini), and 

flight before Leouardus’ Mass 
{Nov. o.) 

. .its before Andreas’ Mass, and 

•v. 2s ) 

'•edits after Nicholas’ Mass, and 
<c. 8.) 

•e night, before Thorlak’s Mass, 
f (Dec. 22.)” 

.isiuala ” mikes it clear, it seems 
> so nice o- this piece must have 
That, if I remember rightly, 
.. Skeat’s opinion when, some time 
1 Mention to it. At any rate, 
A the original had the feeling that 
/dies malm or dies muli; and such 
so early and circumstantial a doou- 
7tor much. 

' ElltiKR MaunTsson. 


” HIE LADY OR TIIE SALMON.” 

' * Kcntehurch Rectory, Hereford: Dec. 21,1*91. 

j s , d that I had as fascinating a legend on 
, i eject and could dress it up us attractively 
Andrew Lang’s story. The very prosaic 
: ite which occurred to me as being the 
. of the fisherman's story of the “Lady or 
Salmon,” may be found in .-la Angler’s 
hies, by Ed. Jesse (Van Voorst, 18116), p. 4. 

There appears, indeed, to be a fascination in 
r , igeon fishing, which it is not easy to account 
, ■; and it is mentioned as a fact that the clergy- 
, an of a parish in the neighbourhood of Hampton 
jurt., who was engaged to be married to the 
aughter of a Bi-hop, en joyed his gudgeon fishing 
o much that he arrived too late to be married, 
nuu tne iaity, offended at his neglect, refused to be 
united to one who appeared to prefer his rod to 
herself.” 

I think that the story in some other book is 
localised at Thames Litton, and the Bishop 
becomes the Bishop of London. It is only 
another instance of a literary coincidence ; and 
readers who may wish to see the growth of the 
myth should look for it in Angling W.-tM/ns in 
t H bloom, under the “soft moonlight,” and 
c sod in the “ orange blossoms ” so daintily 
induced by the art ot Mr. Lang. 

M. U. AV ATKINS. 


APPOINTMENT* FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Dec. 28, l.p.ni. London Institution: “Time,” I., 
by Prof. C. V. Hoys. 

Tuesday, Dec. 29, 3 p.ra. Royal Institution: “Life in 
Motion ; or, the Animal Machine," I., by Prof. .1. G. 

McKendriek. 

■Wednesday, Dec. 30, 1 p.m. London Institution : “ Time,” 
II, by Trof. C. V. Hoys. 

Thi'Bmmy, Dec. 31, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Life in 
Motion; or, the Animal Machine,” 11., by Prof. J. G. 
McK* ndrick. 

Friday. .Tan. 1, 4 pm. London Institution: “Time,” III., 
by Prof. C. V. Boys’. 

Saturday, Jan. 2, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Life in 
Motion; or, the Animal Machine,” III , by Prof. J. G. 
Me Kendrick. 


SCIENCE. 

■T New English Dictionary on Tlist ora al Prin¬ 
ciples ; founded mainly on the materials 
collected by the Philological Society. 
Edited by James A. H. Murray, with tho 
assistance of many men of science. Part 
AT. Clo-Consigucr. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) 

Ik rightly handled, tho material contained 
in this one Part of the Oxford Dictionary 
would servo as a seiioa of texts for a whole 
term’s university lectures. The reviewer is 
therefore hampered, not by tho paucity, 
but by the abundance of matter, unless 
indeed he wishes to content himsolf with 


giving a mere rechauffe of the editor’s Intro¬ 
duction and Prefaces. 

There aro so many aspects to this work 
that we must fain restrict ourselves to some 
of them, and rest content with mentioning 
pro memoria only that what the editor calls 
“ identification ” — comprising the main 
form of a word, its pronunciation and accent, 
the grammatical designation, principal spell¬ 
ings, inflexions, &c.—and tho morphology 
or form-history—including of course its 
etymology—seem to have been duly con¬ 
sidered in every case where there was 
occasion to do so. 

The first question any ono is likely to ask 
with reference to a work of this kind is 
whether it is complete. It is very difficult 
to give a categorical answer ; and we should 
prefer to say that the answer depends upon 
who and what tho querist is. Does ho wish 
his lexicographer to act upon tho“all-is- 
fi.sh-that-comes-to-net” principle? It will 
he allowed on all hands that an essentially 
scientific work can never adopt that plan. 
Where must the compiler stop ? Dr. Murray 
rightly speaks of the English vocabulary 
as presenting the 

“ aspect of one of these nebulous masses familiar 
1 to the astronomer, in which a clear and unmis- 
, takahle nucleus shades off on all sides, through 
zones of decreasing brightness, to a dim mar¬ 
ginal film that seems to end nowhere, but to 
lose itself imperceptibly in the surrounding 
j darkness.” 

The difficulty of “ where to draw the line ” 
is mot by establishing this criterion, that the 
work is to include “ all the common words 
of litorature and conversation, and such of 
tho scientific, technical, slang, dialectal, and 
foreign words as are passing into common use,” 
&c. Only a man of wide personal know¬ 
ledge will he able to decide in dubious 
cases whether a word is common or not; but 
tho standard, if applied with tho necessary 
latitude, seems tho only practicable one, 
however difficult its application may he. 
If here, too, to err is perhaps inevitable, we 
must state at tho outset that, as a rule, tho 
author would seem to us to have erred on 
the right side—namely, that in dubtis ho has 
not abstained from including the word. For 
tho older periods no such criterion of courso 
exists. 

We fancy that of works that are finished, 
tho Encyclopaedic Dictionary is the one 
containing tho largest vocabulary. It may 
be interesting, then, to give the following 
statistics gathered from ono pago of that 
work taken at random. Encyclopaedic 
Dictionary, vol. ii., p. 682, lias been com¬ 
pared with the corresponding portion in 
Dr. Murray’s work on p. 7-1-1 of tho Part 
before us. Tho result is that, whereas four 
forms given in tho Encyclopaedic Dictionary 
are not in the Oxford 1 ffetionary comprimit, 
comprivate, compsognalha (does it deserve a 
special heading by the side of eompsngnathm?) 
cowpl-lool; no reference : j, no less than tiftoen 
forms are given in Dr. Murray’s work of 
which no trace is found in the other. 
Similar comparisons might be instituted 
with regard to tho Imperial, tho New AVeb- 
ster, and the Century Dictionary. If the 
results of such comparisons be found to 
redound to the honour of the work under 
review, this must not be taken to reflect 


on the other editors. The fact is that tho 
trite phrase, “ a truly national work ” is 
applicable hero in its full force. Imposing 
is the list of tho collaborators ; and if many 
foreigners aro found among them, such as 
Siovers and Paul AI oyer, the great burden 
of sub-editing and “reading” has been 
undertaken by members of the great 
English-speaking community. Dur readers 
are aware that from time to time Dr. Murray 
issues lists of desiderata, with a view to dis¬ 
covering earlier or later quotations than 
those already existing among his collections. 
List ATI., dated October, 1880, now lies 
before us. and we get an interesting glimpse 
iuto tho Oxford workshop, if we look up the 
corresponding portion of the Dictionary 
itself and compare tho result. The iirst 
piage of that list has 127 entries. In only 
forty-two eases was no additional information 
supplied ; in eight cases, the item as in the 
list is not found in the Dictionary— e.g., 
coactlg, for which a 1 -A81 -reference seemed 
at one time to claim a place ; and in all tho 
other cases h majority of 77 to 50) new light 
has been thrown on tho problem presented. 

Before laying before the roader some 
notes on tho vocabulary of this Part, we 
wish to say a word as to tho spirit in which 
we offer them. AVe cannot help anticipating 
a construction which might ho put upon our 
words—viz., that tho critic picks out some 
defects “ as if to insinuate that lie could 
do the work so much better himsolf” 
(Academy, No. 1008, p. 168). Even whilo 
remembering the words which accompany 
the incriminated passago—to tho effect that 
the fault-finding critic almost invariably 
could not, and, ns a matter of fact, does not, 
do it better—we cannot but dissent from 
this proposition : and wo feel, moreover, 
convinced that its respected author cannot 
harbour such pessimistic thoughts about his 
brother-critics. AVo offer our notes—how¬ 
ever little they come to—in tho supposition 
that some of them may perhaps be useful to 
users or intending users of the work in 
question, and especially to give palpablo 
proof of the interest which tho work has 
excited. As this selection is intended to bo 
representative, tho words discussed may 
serve to point to the character of the 
Dictionary: 

Close, adj. 9. An interesting illustration of 
this adj., “not open to public access or com- 
pelition,” is found in “ close-fellowships.” This 
might have been given, especially as the. work 
is written for foreigners as well as for English¬ 
men. Illustrations may be found in JToppo. 

dose-quarters. The same antliority quotes an 
important weakened use of this word: “We 
are in rather close quarters here.” The writer 
—Trollope—has evidently lost sight of its 
original application in naval matters, and 1ms 
come under the influence of the sense of the 
separate words. 

Cloth —table-cloth (2); in a metaphorical 
sense—what, is unessential to the dinner-party ; 
the food itself being the essential part : “ it 
takes 960 pages . . . Half that number would 
have been ample for wbat story there is to tell. 

. . . In presenting us with ‘more cloth than 
dinner ’—to use a well-known Northern phrase 
. . . etc.” (Academy, September 6, 1887, p. 118). 
In the teeth of the warning phrase about dialect, 
we do not insist that it should havo been in¬ 
cluded. But to many readers it would have 
been useful if it bad been. 
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Soit bele, ou lede, ou povrc, ou riche: 

Car 11 dit, et por voir l’aiiche, 

En son noble livre Aureole, 

Qui bien fait it lire en escole, 

Qu’il i a vie trop grevaine, 

Plaine de travail et de paine, &c.” 

(w. 9310 ff.) 

We learn from John of Salisbury, in fact, that 
Saint Jerome calls the work Aureolas liber de 
Nuptiis: 

“ Fertur authore Hieronimo, aureolus Theophrasti 
liber de Nuptiis, in quo quaerit an vir sapiens 
ducat uxorem”—the decision being: “Non est 
uxor ducenda sapienti.” 

The name of the work occurs again in the 
Epistolu Valerii ad Rufinum, which ends with 
the advice : “ Lege Aureolum Theophrasti et 
Medeam Nasonis,* et vix pauca invenies 
mulieri impossibilia.” It is probably owing, 
therefore, to “ Valerius,” i.e., Walter Map, 
that Jean de Meun (see Langlois : Oriijines ft 
Sources du Roman de la Ruse, p. 141), and 
consequently Chaucer, became acquainted with 
the Aureulus of Theophrastus. Map, in his 
turn, was most likely indebted for his knowledge 
of the Aureolas to the Polyiraticus (written 
between 1156 and 1159) with which he was 
certainly familiar; for he borrowed from it the 
title of his own book De Nugis Curialium, the 
full title of John of Salisbury’s treatise being 
Polycraticusde Nugis Curialium et Vestigiis Philo- 
sophorum. 

Chaucer himself doubtless was as completely 
in the dark as his commentators have been as 
to the authorship of the “book cleped Valerie,” 
and suspected as little as they that it was the 
work of a distinguished countryman of his own. 
Nor was Jean de Meun any better informed, 
for he ends a quotation from “ Valerius” with 
the words: “Ainsinc le dient li paien,” thus 
conclusively showing that he took him to be a 
pagan writer. 

Paget Toynbee. 

P.8.—Since the above was written I have 
came across an interesting passage in Richard 
de Bury’s Philobiblion, in which, curiously 
enough, I again find Theophrastus and Valerius 
coupled together as they are in the passage I 
have quoted from the “ Wyf of Bathes Pro¬ 
logue.” M. Cocheris, in a note to his trans¬ 
lation of the passage in the Philobiblion, refers, 
as a matter of course, to the Characteres of 
Theophrastus, and to the De Dictis Eactisgue 
Memurabilibus of Valerius Maximus. There 
is not a doubt, however, that the reference here 
again is to the A ureolus of Theophrastus, and 
to the Epistolu Valerii. Richard de Bury 
formulates a Complaint of his Books against 
their various enemies. Their most implacable 
foe, they say, is that two-footed brute, woman 
(“bestia bipedalis, scilicet mulier”). After 
recounting the various injuries they havo 
received from her, they confess that her 
hostility towards them would be justified if she 
knew their inmost thoughts, and could read, 
say, the book of Theophrastus or that of 
Valerius, or could hear read the twenty-fifth 
chapter of Ecclesiasticns: 

“Ista bestia nostris studiis semper aemula, nullo 
die placauda, flualiter nos couspectos iu angulo 
jam defunctae araneae sola tela protectos, in rugam 
frontc collecta, virulentis eermonibus detrahit et 
subsamiat. . . . Et quidem mcrito, si videret 
intrinseca cordis nostri; Bi nostris privatis inter- 
fuisset consiliis : si Theophrasti vol Valerii per- 
legisset volumen, vel saltern Ecclesiastici 25 
capitulum auribus intellectus audisset.” (Philo- 
biblion, cop. iv.) 

In the chapter of Ecclesiasticus referred to we 
read (v. 13), “ Give me any wickedness, but the 
wickedness of woman ; ” (v. 16), “ I had rather 
dwell with a lion and a dragon, than to keep 
house with a wicked woman”; (v. 19), “All 

* Wright reads Jatoms. 


wickedness is but little to the wickedness of a 
woman.” I have already pointed out that 
both the Aureolus of Theophrastus and the 
Epistolu Valerii contain similar diatribes against 
women. 

Richard de Bury probably got his knowledge 
of the Aureolus from John of Salisbury’s 
Polgcratieiis, which he mentions more than once 
in the Philobiblion', unless, indeed, he too 
derived it at secondhand from the Epistola 
Valerii. With the latter he was certainly 
acquainted, for we happen to know that he 
possessed a copy of it. In return for certain 
services rendered by him to the Abbey of Saint 
Albans, when Keeper of the Privy Seal, the 
Abbot presented him with a number of MSS. 
from the library of the Abbey, among which 
were Tcrentius, Virgilius, Quintilianus, and 
Sand us Hieronymus contra Rufinum. This last, 
as I have shown above, is none other than 
Walter Map's Epistola Valerii ad Rufinum, 
which was commonly attributed to Saint 
Jerome. 

I may add that, in the Prologue to his Quinze 
i dopes de Mariage, Antoine de la Sale, comparing 
married men to fish caught in a net, which, 
struggle as they may, can never get free again, 
remarks: 

“ Pour ce diet ung docteur appelc Valere a ung 
sien ami qui s’estoit marie, et qui luy demandoit 
s'il avoit bien fait, et le docteur lui respont en 
ceste maniere: ‘ Ami, dit-il, n’aves-vous peu 

trouver une haulte fenestre, pour vous laissier 
trebucher en une grosse ryvicre, pour vous mectre 
dedens la teste la premiere ? ”’ 

La Sale’s “docteur Valere” is doubtless the 
Valerius of Walter Map’s Epistola ad Rufinum. 
The passage cited, however, does not anywhere 
appear in the Epistola. It seems to be a vague 
recollection of the lines in the Sixth Satire of 
Juvenal: 

“ rerre potes dominam salvis tot restibus ullam, 

Uuum pateant altae caligautesque fenestrae, 

Quum tibi vicinum ee praebeat aemilius pons f ” 

Like many another medieval writer, La Sale 
no doubt quoted from memory, without troub¬ 
ling to verify his references. 

P.P.S.—It appears that I have done Tyrwhitt 
an injustice in saying that he gives no conjecture 
as to the authorship of the Epistola Valerii. 
Prof. Skeat informs me that in the Introduc¬ 
tory Discourse to the “Canterbury Tales” 
(note 19) Tyrwhitt states with regard to the 
Epistola : 

“ Tanner (from Wood’s MS. Coll.) attributes it to 
Walter Map ; v. Bib. Brit. sv. Map." 

From the fact that this attribution has so 
long remained unverified, it would appear to 
have been regarded as a somewhat hazardous 
conjecture. P. T. 


A PASSAGE IN THE OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLE. 

Oxford: Deo. 9, 1891. 

In the entry for the year 1086, the Peter¬ 
borough Chronicle (MS. Laud, 636, fol. 64 1 ’) 
has the following sentence: “And he hsefde 
eorldom on Englclande, and tonne se cyng on 
Normandige, tonne wtns he magest on tisum 
lande.” (Over the t of magest is the ordinary 
sign of contraction used in the MS., consisting 
of a short horizontal line.) 

All the editors of the Chronicle have found 
a difficulty in the word magest, which most of 
them (Gibson, Ingram, and Thorpe) print 
mwgestc, regarding it as a superlative. Gibson 
(in his translation)renders miegeste by “primus; ” 
Ingram translates it “the mightiest man;” 
Thorpe and Stevenson (the latter in his trans¬ 
lation of the Chronicle in the Church Historians 
of England, 1853) “ the most powerful man.” 
Earle prints magest’, rendering it in his glos- 


sarial index, p. 425, bv 
powerful.” ; 

In reality, the sentence p 
at all, nor is there the sligv 
coining a word merely to su’; 
no such superlative as moeg 
English. A most simple ar 
tion at once suggests itself (t-*, 
suggested itself to many students 
which at once makes the passag. 
and intelligible. All that is s 
expand mcegest into meegester (the 
English loan word from Latin ma 
translate : “ then was he master ii 
That the sign of contraction in O.! 
stand for e.r is perfectly well kno 
students of Old English ; cefter is, fo 
very commonly written ceft, and, i 
instance of this very word so written 
the very same page of the Laud Ml 
passage. It is true that the form m 
not so common as magister, which ret 
Latin spelling, but plenty of instances 
found: cf. Exodus i. 11, Witudlice 
him weorca meegestras = Prceposuit ita 
magistros operum. 

Arthur S. Nap. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “DISMAL.” 

Cambridge: IXc. g, is 

As a not altogether irrelevant contribution 
the controversy on the derivation of “ dismal 
I s..nd you the following literal translation t 
an Icelandic record lately published in th 
Diplomatarium Jslandicum (III. i., p. 183-4) 
The oldest vellum it occurs in (A. M. 350 FoL_ 
dates, according to Dr. Kalund’c excel'ent 
Catalogue of the Arna-Magnaean Collections at 
Copenhagen, from circa 1363. Dr. J. Thor- 
kelsson, the editor of the Diplomatarium, is 
inolined to think the vellum may even be older. 

“ Here is a statement concerning dismsla days 
[acc.]. There are two such days in every month 
as in calendric language * are called dies maJi, being 
interpreted evil days ; in each one of them there is 
one hour during which all cures by which people 
hope for their health are of no avail, unlees God 
will heal (them) through miracles. 

The first of them is the viij day of Yule, the 
ninth hour. (Jan. 1) 

The second is Paul's Mass and the vjth honr. 
(Jan. 25.) 

In February it is the next day after Blasius' 
Mass and the viijth hour. (Feb. 3 ) 

The second ij nights before Peter’s Mass, and the 
xth hour. (Feb. 20.) 

In March the first day. and the first hour. 
(Mar. 1.) 

The second v nights after Mary’s Mass, and rite 
second hour. (Mar. 30 ) 

In April vj nights after Ambrosius’ Maas, and 
the first hour. (Ap. 10.) 

The second iij nights before the Mass of John 
the bishop of Holar, and the xith honr. (Ap. 20) 

In May the Cross Mass, and the vjth hour. 
(May 3.) 

The second Urbanus’ Mass, and the xth hour. 
(May 25.) 

In June in festo Medarui and Gilldardi, and the 
sixth hour. (June 8.) 

The second one night before BotolPs Mass, and 
the iiijth hour. (June 16 ) 

In July ij. nights after the Translation of Bene¬ 
dict, and the xijth hour. (July 13.) 

The second in festo Marie Magdalene, and the 
xith hour. (July 22.) 

In August the first, and the first hour. (Aug. 1.) 

The second in festo Felicia, and the vijth honr 
(Aug. 30.) 

Iu September ij nights after Egidius’ Maas, and 
the third hour. (Sep. 3.) 

The second in festo Mathei apostoli and evan¬ 
gelists, and the iiijth hour. (Sep. 21.) 

In October one" night before festum Francisci, 
and the xth hour (Oct. 3.) 


* I translate bbk-mP by “ calendric language." 
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approaching the Bayreuth master will fully 
ex; ressed'^ DOt excuso > the sneering opinion 

It may be said that Wagner is still an open 
i|liestion, and that Mi-. Statham is not the only 
intelligent and thoughtful writer who dis- 
believes in the new art-theories. Let us see iiow 
he speaks of the heaven-born genius Schubert. 
Most musicians share SirG. Grove’s enthusiasm 
lor this composer, but not Mr. Statham. 

“Schubert’s attitude towards the art l of music! 
was throughout his life that of a vcrv gifted 
amateur. . _ . . The belief iu Schubert’s great- 

ness as an instrumental composer is, however a 
forced one ; and the more the public learn about 
musical composition and musical form, the more 
eertamly they will eventually tindthis out.’’ 

Aim, Again, Schubert’s Symphonies arc de¬ 
scribed as hliiltterestiiig, unpolished, and full 
of vain repetitions.’’ Of course one must be 
quite fair to Mr. Statham. He probably feels 
the beauty aud the grandeur of Schubert’s 
music as intensely as Sir G. Grove ; but when he 
comes to write about it, on go the spectacles, 
and Schubert is found wanting. It is possible 
for the critic to pick holes in the master’s music, 
to point out “ vaiu repetitions,’ - to discover 
mannerisms; aud at certain times this is quite 
lawful. But in an essay for general readers, to 
magnily the weak points and almost entirely 
to hide the qualities which make the music so 
powerful, is wrong and misleading. Schubert 
so takes hold of auyone with natural feeling 
for what is grand and beautiful, that the daws, 
the repetitions, the lengths no moie interfere 
with the magic spell of the music than dues the 
rounded form of the eighteenth century with the 
wonderful creations of Mozart. Moreover, 
there are works of Schubert ill which no fault 
can be found—works in presence of which the 
cleverest critic stands mute, and feels almost 
ashamed of his profession. 

To see Mr. Statham, however, in his boldest 
mood, the chapter on “ Beethoven ’’ must be 
read. The famous horn passage in the lirst 
movement of the “Ei-oica” is an offence 
against the “ logic of harmonic progression ” ; 
the dropping of the characteristic rhythm in 
the Allegretto of the Seventh Symphony is the 
one blemish “ on the symmetry of this move¬ 
ment ” ; the introductory bars of the Choral 
Symphony are “a mere eccentricity of the 
composer.” And many more statements of 
a similar kind might be given. Anything, in 
fact, which disturbs regularity of rhythm or 
form disturbs Mr. Statham, 

Itis pleasant to turn to the pages on Chopin, 
whose ‘-nearly perfect works jare" elaborate!I 
and polished down to the minutest details.” 
Mr. Statham writes in a thoroughly sympathetic 
mood about the 1'olish composer. It is inter¬ 
esting to note that 11 the classic forms of com¬ 
position somewhat fettered him ’—just, in 
fact, as they have fettered our author in 
his judgments on Beethoven, 'Wagner, and 
Schubert. 

The last chapter is devoted to Sterndale 
Bennett; and, without agreeing with every state¬ 
ment, many musicians will probably commend 
Mr. Statham for setting in the strongest light 
one of England's most meritorious composers. 
But he opeus his chapter with a discordant 
note. “ A man of rare and individual genius ’’ 
may-, or may not, be the right phrase to describe 
Sterndale Bennett; but it sounds fulsome from 
one who^ speaks of Schubert as a “gifted 
amateur.' ’ 

'>thor chapters, dealing with Handel, Bach, 
"'-■rice, but our space has already 
. Stat ham’s views on 
the past rather than the 
the courage of his opinions, 
clearly, is logical, aud shows, 
*ares iu his preface, that he has 


given much thought to his subject. The essays 
are for the most part reprints from the 
Edinhuiyh and Fortnii/htli/, but with revision 
and additions. 

J. »S. iSn Em.ot ic. 


Ml’.sir Mj VA'.S. 

Bi; All Ms’s new songs were repeated at tho last 
! aturduy Popular Concert of the year; they 
were again admirably sung by the same 
vocalists, and were received with enthusiasm. 
The Gipsy ,Songs, especially, are likely to 
become great favourites. Miue. Haas played 
Beethoven’s Sonata in E minor (Op. GO). Her 
reading was correct, but she only touched, as it 
were, the surface of the music. A clever and 
graceful Larghetto aud Allegretto" for ’cello 
with pianoforte accompaniment, by Dr. Mack¬ 
enzie, was performed by Mr. White-house with 
good taste and tone. Time flies, but not the 
Popular Concert programme book. A notice 
of the composer mentioned “The Bride,” the 
Cantata produced in l.vd, as his most recent 
work. The concert concluded with Mendels¬ 
sohn's Trio in C minor. 

The twenty-first series of Mr. Daunreuther’s 
Musical Evenings at Orme-square will com¬ 
mence on January S, ISO”, and the dates of tho 
remaining evenings will be January lb, Febru¬ 
ary 2 and lfi. The following; instrumentalists 
are announced : first violin, Messrs. A. Gibson, 
and S. D. Grimson; viola, Mr. E. Kreuz; 
cello, Mr. C. Ould; with Mr. Dannreuther, as 
usual, at tho pianoforte. Miss Anna Williams 
will be the vocalist. At the first concert will 
be performed J. 8. Bach’s Variations on an 
Aria in G major, known as the Goldberg 
5 uriatiuns. It was the first important work 
of its kind, and is still a wonder. They 
were written for a harpsichord with two rows 
of keys; and to give due effect to them 
ou one keyboard must be a matter of extreme 
difficulty. 

55 E are pleased to learn that Mr. E. F. 
Jacques has been appointed editor of the 
Mnan-tit Times, in piaeo of the late 5V'. A. 
Barrett. During his short management of the 
Mutual II <<;■/■/, Mr. Jacques displayed both 
energy and ability, and would therefore seem 
to be the right man in the right place. 


AGENCIES. 
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SOLUTELY PURE, THEREFORE BEST 

NO CHEMICALS USED. 

“CADBUITY'S COCOA contains in a condensed and increased form all the nourishing 
properties of the Cocoa beuu, the proportion of flesh-forming ingredients being 21—as compared 
with 13—in natural Cocoa (cocoa-nibs), and the meagre proportion of (! in the ordinary Cocoas of 
Commerce prepared with added Starch and Sugar. CADBUBY’S COCOA IS ABSOLUTELY 
PUKE and always alike in quality .”—The Analyst. 

The late editor of the Sanitary lleeiew, writing on “ The Consumption of Cocoa,” warns the 
public against the uso of foreign Cocoas containing alkali, and makes the following allusion to the 
firm of CADBURY BROTHERS :—“ It is the aim and practice of this famous firm to send out 
Cocoa absolutely pure, of the highest quality which art will permit.” 



ABSOLUTELY PURE, THEREFORE BE: 

NO CHEMICALS USED. 


The Editor of the Medical Annual speaks in the highest terms of CADBURY’S COCOA a» a 
beverage and a food for invalids on account of its absolute purity, high quality, and great 
solubility ; and counsels the Medical Profession to remember, in recommending Cocoa, that tho 
name CADBURY on any packet is a guarantee of purity. 


CADBURY S COCOA.—“A Food aliko suitablo for building up the growing body, and ' 
repairing tho wasto which is incidental to all the nrocesses of lif llealth. 
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